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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


t I iHE Enotolopjedia Britannica has long deservedly held a foremost place amongst 
English Encyclopaedias. It secured this position by its plan and method of treatment, 
the plan being more comprehensive, and the treatment a happier blending of popnlar and 
scientific exposition than had previously been attempted in any undertaking of the kind- 
ITie distinctive feature of the work was that it gave a connected view of the more important 
subjects under a single heading, instead of breaking them up into a number of shorter 
articles. This method of arrangement had a twofold advantage. The space afforded for 
extended exposition helped to secure the services of the more independent and productive 
minds who were engaged in advancing their own departments of scientific inquiry. As 
,a natural result, the work, while surveying in outline the existing field of knowledge, was 
able at the same time to enlarge its boundaries by embodying, in special articles, the fruits 
of original observation and research. The Encyclopaedia Britannica thus became, to some 
extent at least, an instrument as well- as a register of scientific progress. 

This characteristic feature of the work will be retained and made even more prominent 
in the New Edition, as the Hst of contributors already published sufficiently indicates. 
In some other respects, however, the plan will be modified, to meet the multiplied require- 
ments of advancing knowledge. In the first place, the rapid progress of science during the 
lasf quarter of a century necessitates many changes, as well as a considerable increase in 
the number of headings devoted to its exposition. In dealing -with vast wholes, such as 
Physics and Biology, it is always a difficult problem how best to distribute the parts under 
an alphabetical arrangement, and perhaps impossible to make such a distribution perfectly 
consistent and complete. The difficulty of distribution is increased by the complexity of 
divisions and multiplication of details, which the progress of science involves, and which 
constitute indeed the most authentic note of advancing knbwledge. This sign of progress 
is reflected in extensive changes of terminology and nomenclature, vague general headings 
once appropriate and s-ufficient, such as being of necessity abandoned for more 

precise and signifi cant equivalents. 

But. °iTir.A the publication of the last edition, science, in each of its main divisions, may 
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be said to bave cliaiigod as nnich in substance as in form. Tbe new conceptions introduced 
into tbe Biological Sciences bave revolutionised tbeir points of view, metbods of procedure, 
and systems of classification In tbe light of larger and more illu min ating generalisations, 
sections of tbe subject, bitberto only partially explored, have acquired new prominence and 
value, and are cultivated with tbe keenest interest. It is enough to specify tbe researches 
into tbe ultimate structures, serial gradations, and progressive changes of organic forms, into 
tbe laws of tbeir distribution in space and time, and into tbe causes by which these pheno- 
mena ba''’'e been brought about Tbe results of persistent labour in these comparatively new 
fields of inquiry will largely determine tbe classifications of tbe future. Meanwhile tbe 
whole system of grouping, and many points of general doctrine, are in a transition state ; 
and what is said and done in these directions must be regarded, to a certain extent at least, 
as tentative and provisional. In these circumstances, tbe reaUy. important thing is, that 
whatever may be said on such unsettled questions should be said with tbe authority of tbe 
fullest knowledge and insight, and every effort has been made to secure this advantage for 
tbe New Edition of tbe Encyclopaedia. 

Tbe recent history of Physics is marked by changes both of conception and classifica- 
tion almost equally great. In advancing from tbe older dynamic to tbe newer potential and 
kinetic conceptions of power, this branch of science may be said to have entered on a 
fresh stage, in which, instead of regarding natural phenomena as the result of forces acting 
between one body and another, the energy of a material system is looked upon as deter- 
mined by its configuration and motion, and the ideas of configuration, motion, and force 
are generalised to the utmost extent warranted by their definitions. This altered point of 
view, combined with the far reaching doctrines of the correlation of forces and the 
conservation of energy, has produced extensive changes in the nomenclature and classifi- 
cation of the various sections of physics ; while the fuller investigations into the ultimate 
constitution of matter, and into the phenomena and laws of light, heat, and electricity, 
have created virtually new sections, which must now find a place in any adequate survey 
of scientific progress. The application of the newer principles to the mechanical arts and 
industries has rapidly advanced during the same period, and will require extended illustra- 
tion in many fresh directions. Mechanical invention has, indeed, so» kept pace with i:he 
progress of science, that in almost every department of physics improved machines 
processes have to be described, as well as fresh discoveries and altered points of view. In 
recent as in earlier times, invention and discovery have acted and reacted on each other 
to a marked extent, the instruments of finer measurement and analysis having directly 
contributed to the finding out of physical properties and laws. The spectroscope is a 
signal instance of the extent to which in our day scientific discovery is indebted to 
appropriate instruments of observation and analysis. 

These extensive changes in Physics and Biology involve corresponding changes in the 
method of their exposition. Much in what was written about each a generation ago is now 
.of comparativdy little value. Not only therefore does the system of grouping in these 
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sciences require alteration and enlargement ; the articles themselves must, in the majority 
of instances, be written afresh rather than simply revised. The scientific department of 
the work will thus be to a great extent new. In attempting to distribute the headings 
for the new edition, so as fairly to cover the ground occupied by modern science, I have 
been largely indebted to Professor Huxley and Professor Clerk Maxwell, whose valuable 
help in the matter I am glad to have an opportunity of acknowledging. 

Passing from Natural and Physical Science to Literature, History, and Philosophy, it 
may be noted that many sections of knowledge connected with these departments display 
fresh tendencies, and are working towards new results, which, if faithfully reflected, will 
require a new style of treatment. Speaking generally, it may be said that human nature 
and human life are the great objects of inquiry in these departments. Man, in his indi- 
vidual powers, complex relationships, associated activities, and collective progress, is dealt 
with alike in Literature, History, and Philosophy. In this wider aspect, the rudest and 
most fragmentary records of savage and barbarous races, the earliest stories and traditions 
of every lettered people, no less than their developed literatures, mythologies, and religions, 
are found, to have a meaning and value of their own. As yet the rich materials thus 
supplied for throwing light on the central problems of human life and history have only 
been very partially turned to account. It may be said, indeed, that their real significance 
is perceived and appreciated, almost for the first time, in our own day. But undp.r the 
influence of the modern spirit, they are now being dealt with in a strictly scientific manner 
The available facts of human history, collected over the widest areas, are carefully co-ordi- 
nated and grouped together, in the hope of ultimately evolving the laws of progress, moral 
and material, which underlie them, and which, when evolved, will help to connect and 
interpret the whole onward movement of the race. Already the critical use of the com- 
parative method has produced very striking results in this new and stimulating field of 
research. Illustrations of this are seen in the rise and rapid development of the compara- 
tively modern science of Anthropology, and the successful cultivation of the assistant sciences, 
such as Archaeology, Ethnography, and Philology, which directly contribute materials for 
its use. The activity of geographical research in both hemispheres, and the large addi- 
tions :^ecently made to our knowledge of older and newer continents by the discoveries of 
eminent travellers and explorers, afiford the anthropologist additional materials for his work. 
Many branches of mental philosophy, again, such as Ethics, Psychology, and ABsthetics, 
while supplying important elements to the new science, are at the same time very largely 
interested in its results, and all may be regarded as subservient to the wider problems raised 
by the philosophy of history. In the new edition of the Encyclopsedia full justice will, it is 
hoped, be done to the progress made^in these various directions. 

It may be well, perhaps, to state at the outset the position taken by the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica in relation to the active controversies of the time — Scientific, Keligious, and 
Philosophical. This is the more necessary, as the prolific activity of modern science has 
naturally stimulated speculation, and given birth to a number of somewhat crude conjeo 
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tures and hypotheses. The air is full of novel and extreme opinions, arising often from 
a hasty or one-sided interpretation of the newer aspects and results of modern inquiry. 
The higher problems of philosophy and religion, too, are being investigated afresh from 
opposite sides in a thoroughly earnest spirit, as well as with a directness and intellectual 
power, which is certainly one of the most striking signs of the times. This fresh outbreak 
of the inevitable contest between the old and the new is a fruitful source of exaggerated 
hopes and fears, and of excited denunciation and appeal. In this conflict a work like the 
Encyclopaedia is not called upon to take any direct part. It has to do with knowledge rather 
than opinion, and to deal with aU subjects from a critical and historical, rather than a 
dogmatic, point of view. It cannot be the organ of any sect or party in Science, Religion, 
or Philosophy. Its main duty is to give an accurate account of the facts and an impartial 
summary of results in every department of inquiry and research. This duty will, I hope, 
be faithfully performed. 


St Ahdbews, January 1875. 


T. S. BAY^NBS, 
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A THE first symbol of every Indo-European alpbabet, 
^ denotes also the primary vowel sound. This coin- 
cidence is probably only accidental The alphabets of 
Europe, and perhaps of India also, were of, Semitic origin, 
and in all the Semitic alphabets except one, this same 
symbol (in modified forms) holds the first places but it 
represents a peculiar breathing, not the vowel <z, — ^the 
voweis^ in the Semitic languages occupying a subordinate 
place, and having originally no special symbols. When 
the Greeks, ^th whom the vowel sounds were much more 
important, borrowed the alphabet of Phoenicia, they re- 
quired symbols to express those vowels, and used for this 
purpose the signs of breathings which were strange to 
them, and therefore needed not to be preserved ; thus the 
Phoenician equivalent of the Hebrew (deph became alpha; 
it denoted, however, no more a guttural breathing, but the 
purest vowel sound. Still, it would be too much to 
assume that the Greeks of that day were so skilled in 
phonetics that they assigned the first symbol of their bor- 
rowed alphabet to the a-sound, became they knew that 
sound to be the most essential vowel 

This primary vowel-sound (the sound of a in father) is 
produced by keeping the passage through which the air is 
vocalised between the glottis and the lips in the most open 
position possible. In sounding all other vowels, the air- 
channel is narrowed by the action either of the tongue or 
the lips. But here neither the back of the tongue is 
raised (as it is in sounding o and other vowels), so that a 
free space is left between the tongue and the uvula, nor 
is the front of the tongue raised (as in sounding a), so that 
the space is clear between the tongue and the palate. 
Again^ no other vowel is pronounced with a wider opening 
of the lips ; whereas the aperture is sensibly reduced at 
each side when we souiM and still more when we sound 
u (that is, yoo). The whole channel, therefore, from 
the glottis, where the breath first issues forth* to be modi- 
fied in the oral cavity, to the lips, where it finally escapes, 
is thoroughly open, > Hence arises the great importance of 
the sound, by reason of its thoroughly non-consonantal 
character. All vowels may be defined as open positions 


of the speech-organs, in which the breath escapes without 
any stoppage, friction, or sibilation arising from the con- 
tact of those organs, whereas consonants are heard when 
the organa open after such contact more or less complete. 
Now, all vowels except a are pronounced with a certain 
contraction of the organs; thus, in sounding the i (the 
English <5-sound), the tongue is raised so as almost to 
touch the palate, the passage left beiug so close, that if 
the tongue were suffered for a second to rest on the palate, 
there would be heard not i but y; and a similar relation 
exists between ^ and v). This is commonly expressed by 
calling y and w semi-vowels. We might more exactly caU 
i and u consonantal-vowels; and as an historic fact, i doch 
constantly pass into y, and u into and vice versa. But 
no consonant has this relation to the o-sound ; it has abso- 
lutely no affinity to any consonant ; it is, as we have called 
it, the one primary essential vowel. 

The importance of this sound may be shown by histori- 
cal as wdl as by physiological evidence. We find by 
tracing the process of phonetic change in different lan- 
guages, that when one vowel passes into another, it is the 
pure o-sound which thus assumes other forms, whereats 
other vowels do not pass into the a-sound, though some- 
times the new sound may have this symboL Eoughly 
speaking, we might express the gene- 
ral character of vowel tiange by draw- 
ing two lines from a common point, 
at which a is placed. One of these 
lines marks the progress of an original 
a (aA-sound) thiough e (a-sound), till 
it sinks finally to i (^-sound) ; the other 
marks a similgy degradation, through 
otou (oo-soimd). This figure omits ^ 
many minor modifications, and is sub- 
ject to some exceptions in particular languages. But it 
represents fairly in the main the general process of vowel- 
change. Now, we do not assert that there ever was a 
time wh^n a was the only existing vowel, but we do maiiv. 
tait)^ that iu numberless cases an original a has passed into 
other sounds, whereas the reverse process is excessively 
. I. — I 
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rare. Consequently, tlie farther we trace back the history 
of language, the more instances of this vowel do we find; 
the more nearly, if not enthely, does it become the one 
starting point from which aU vowel-sound is derived. 

It is principally to the effort reqaired to keep this 
sound pure that we must attribute the great corruption of 
it in all languages, and in none more than our own. In- 
deed, in English, the short o-sound is never heard pure j it 
is heard in Scotland, e,g,, in ma^i, which is quite different 
from the same word on English Kps. We have it, how- 
ever, long ia father y &c., though it is not common. It has 
passed into a great many other sounds, all of which are 
denoted in a most confusing way by the original symbol, 
and some by other symbols as weU, Thus a denotes — (1.) 
The English vowel-sound in man, perhaps the moat common 
of aU the substitutes, dating from the i7th century, (2.) 
It appears in want; for this sound o is also employed, as in 
on, (3.) A more open sound is heard in all (also denoted 
by au in auh, and aw in awl), (4.) Very commonly it re- 
presents the continental <?, as in ale (here also we have the 
symbol ai in ail). (5.) It is found in dare and many 
similar words, where the sound is really the e of den, pro- 
longed in the utterance; here also ai is sometimes an 
equivalent, as in air. Then (6) there is a sound which is 
not that of a either in man or in father, but something 
between the two. It is heard in such words as a^h, 
grant, &c. AU these may be, and often are, pronounced 
W'ith the sound either of man or of father; stiU, we do often 
hear in them a clearly distinguishable intermediate sound, 
which ought to have a special symbol. Lastly (7), there 
is the duU sound heard in final unaccentuated syllables, e.g,, 
in the word final itself. It is that to which all unaccen- 
tuated syUables tend ; but it is also often heard even in 
monosyllables, where it is represented by every other vowel- 
sjTiibol in the language, e.g,, in her, sir, son, sun. This 
Protean sound is commonly caUed the neutral vowel ; it 
occurs in all languages, but perhaps in none so frequently 
as in English. This great variety of sounds, which are aU 
denoted among us by one symbol, clearly shows the in- 
sufficiency of our written alphabet. 

As in English, so in Sanskrit, the short aA-sound was 
lost, and was replaced regularly by the neutral sound. 
This was regarded by the grammarians as inherent in every 
consonant, and therefore was only written at the beginning 
of a word; in fact, it is the smallest amount of vowel- 
sound requisite to float a consonant. Long a, however, 
kept its sound pure, and does so still in the vernaculars of 
India. In Latin the sound was probably pure, both short 
and long, and it has been preserved so in the Eomance 
languages down to the present day. In Greek there was 
considerable variation, proved in one case at least by a 
variation of symbol; in Ionic a commonly passed into 
7}, a symbol which probably denoted the modem Italian 
open e; but possibly the close e, that is, the English a in 
ale. On the other hand, it is probable that the Doric a 
, approximated to an o, being sounded as a in our word 
want; and it is likely that this variation was the TrAaTeiao-- 
fx6s which the grammarians attribute to the Dorians. This 
is commonly supposed to have been the retention of a where 
the Ionic had rj ; but that was not peculiar to the Dorians, 
being common to all the Greeks except the lonians. In 
the noith of Europe we ^d a similar tendency to give to 
a vn o-sound; thus in Norse, cut is sounded as an open o. 
By a further extension in the north of England, at least in 
such parts as have been specially exposed to Norwegian 
influence, au has the sound of o ; e.g., law is pronounced lo. 

A is frequently used as a prefix in lieu of some fuller 
form in old English, Thus it stands for the preposition 
on (O.E. an) in away, again, afoot, asleep; for offixi adawn 
ofdune) ; and seems to be intensive in athirst (O.E, 


ofthirst). Sometimes, especially with verbs, it represente 
the old English &, which in old High German appears as 
ur or er, and in modern German as er, which signifies the 
completion of an action, as in ei'wachen, to which awahe 
corresponds. Frequently no special force seems to be 
added by the prefix, as in abide, arise, &c. Sometimes a 
appears as the representative of the prefix commonly used 
in past participles, which has the form ge in German, and 
ge and y in old English, e.g., in ago or agone; compare 
aware (0,E. gewaere), among (O.E, gemang), (fee. A also 
stood for the preposition an (on) in such expressions (now 
obsolete) as Ordomg, a-makmg, where doing and mahing are 
verbal nouns. Lastly, it represents the prepositions cm or 
of in the phrases now-a-days, Jach-oAantem, and others. 

The place that A occupies in the ali)habet accoimts for 
its being much employed as a mark or symbol It is used, 
for instance, to name the sixth note of the gamut in music ; 
in some systems of notation it is a numeral (see Aeith- 
KETio) ; and ‘in Logic it denotes a universal affirmative 
proposition (see Logic), In algebra, a and the first letters 
of the alphabet are employed to represent known quanti- 
ties. AI marks the best dasa of vessels in Lloyd's Ke- 
gister of British and Foreign Shipping. In the old poets, 
Ajper is found, meaning the highest degree of excel- 
lence; as when Chaucer calls Creseide the floure and A 
per s€ of Troye and Grece," 

A was the first of the eight literce nundinales at Eome,. 
and on this analogy it stands as the first of the seven Domini- 
cal letters. 

It is often used as an abbreviation, as in A.D. for a 7 ino 
domini, A.M. for ante meridiem, A.B. and A.M. for artium 
bcuxdkmreus and artium magistev. In commerce A stands 
for oweepted. (j. p,) 

AA, the name of about forty small European rivers. 
The word is derived from the old German aha, cognate’ 
to the Latin aqua, water. The following are the more 
important streams of this name : — river of Holland, m 
North Brabant, which joins the Pommel at Bois-lc-Duc ; 
two rivers in the west of Eussia, both falling into the 
GuK of Livonia, near Eiga, which is situated between 
them; a river in the north of France, falling into the sea 
at Gravelines, and navigable as far as St Omer; and a 
river of Switzerland, in the cantons of Lucerne and Aargau, 
which carries the waters of Lakes Baldeker and Hallwyler 
into the Aar. 

AACHEN. See Aix-la-Chapelle, 

AALBOEG, a city and seaport of Denmark, is situated on 
the Liimfiord, about 16 miles from its junction with the 
Cattegat, It is the capital of the district of the same 
name, one of the subdivisions of the province of Jutland, 
The city is a place of considerable commercial importance, 
and contains a cathedral and a school of navigation. Soap, 
tobacco, and leather are manufactured ; there are several 
distilleries; and the herring fishery is extensively prosecuted. 
Grain and herring are largely exported, as are also to a 
smafier extent wool, cattle, skins, tallow, ^t provisions, and 
spirits. The harbour, which is good and safe, though 
difficult of access, is entered by about 800 vessels annually,, 
and there is direct steam communication with Copenhagen, 
The district is celebrated for its breed of horses. Popula 
feion (1870), 11,963. ^ 

AALEN, a waUed town of Wiirtemberg, pleasantly 
situated on the Kocher, at the foot of the Swabian Alps, 
about 60 miles E. of Stuttgart. WooUen and hnen goods, 
are manufactured, and there are ribbon looms and tanneries 
in the town, and large iron works in the neighbourhood, 
Aalen was a free imperial city from 1360 tiU 1802, when 
it was annexed to Wiirtemberg. Population (1871), 6662, 

AAE, or Aaee, the most considerable river in Switzer- 
land, after the Ehine and Ehona It rises in the glaciers 
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of the Finster-aarhoni, dchreckhom, and Grimsel, in the 
canton of Bern; and at the Handeck in the valley of Hash 
forms a magnificent water-fall of above 150 feet in height. 
It then falls successively into the lakes Briemi and Thun, 
and, emerging from the latter, flows through the cantons of 
Bern, Soleure, and Aargau, emptying itself into the Rhine, 
opposite Waldshut, after a course of about 170 miles. 
Its principal tributary streams are the Hander, Saane, and 
Thiele on the left, and the Emmen, Surin, Aa, Renas, and 
Limmat, on the right. On its banks are situated Unterseen, 
Thun, Bern, Soleure or Solothurn, Aarburg, and Aarau. 
The Aar is a beautiful silvery river, abounding in fish, and 
is navigable from the Rhine as far as the Lake of Thun. 
Several small rivers in Germany have the same name. 

AARAU, the chief town of the canton of Aargau in 
Switzerland, is situated at the foot of the Jura mountains, 
on the right bank of the river Aar, 41 miles N.E. of Bern. 
It is well built, and contains a town-haH, barracks, several 
small museums, and a library rich in histories of Switzer- 
land. There is a cannon foundry at Aaran, and among the 
principal manufactures are silk, cotton, and leather ; also 
cutlery and mathematical instruments, which are held in 
great repute. The slopes of the neighbouring mountains 
are partially covered with vines, and the vicinity of the 
town Ls attractive. About ten miles distant along the 
right bank of the Aar are the famous baths of Schinznach. 
Population, 5449. 

AARD-VARK {earth-pig\ an animal v&tj common in 
South Africa, measuring upwards of three feet in length, 
and having a general resemblance to a short-legged pig. 
It feeds on ants, and is of nocturnal habits, and very timid 
and harmless. Its flesh is used as food, and when suitably 
preserved is considered a delicacy. The animal is the only 
known species of .its genus {Orycterqpus)^ and belongs to 
the order Edentata of the mammalia. The same prefibs: 
Aard appears in the name of the Aaed-wolf {Proteles 
Lalandi^, a rare animal found in Ca&aria, which is said 
to partake of the characters of the dog and civet. See 
MaMMAIiIA. 

AARGAU (French, Argovib), one of the camtons of 
Switzerland, derives its name from the river which flows 
through it, Aar-gau being the province or district of the 
Aar. It is hounded on the north by the Rhine, which divides 
it from the duchy of Baden, on the east by Zurich and Zug; 
on the south by Lucerne, and on the west by Bern, Soleure 
or Solothurn, and Basel It has an area of 502 J square 3anles. 
By the census of 1870, the number of inhabitants was 
198,873, showing an increase during the preceding ten years 
of 4665. Aargau stands ststh among the Swiss cantons in 
density of population, having 396 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The statistics of 1870 show that of the inhabitants 
107,703 were Protestants, 89,180 Catholics, and 1641 Jews. 
German is the language almost universally spoken. 

Aargau is the least mountainous canton of Switzerland. 
It forms part of a great table-land to the north of the Alps 
and the east of the Jura, having a general elevation of 
from 1200 to 1500 feet. The hills do not rise to any 
greater height than 1800 feet above this table-land, or 
3000 feet above the leVel of the sea. The surface of the 
country is beautifully diversified, undulating tracts and 
well-wooded hiUs alternating with fertile valleys watered 
by the Aar and its numerous tributaries, and by the rivu- 
lets which flow northward into the Rhine. Although 
moist and variable, the dimate is milder than m most 
parts of Switzerland. 

The minerals of Aargau are imimportant, but remarkable 
palDBontological remains are found in its rocks. The soil to 
the left of the Aar is a stiff day, but to the right it is light 
and productive. Agriculture is in an advanced state, and 
great attention is given to the rearing of cattle. There 
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are many vineyards, and much fruit is grown. The cin- 
ton is distinguished by its industry and its generally 
diffused prosperity. Many of the inhabitants are employed 
in the fishings on the Aar, and in the navigation of the 
river. In the villages and towns there are considerable 
manufactures of cotton goods, silk, and linen. The chief 
exports are cattLe, hides, cheese, timber, raw cotton, yam, 
cotton doths, silk, machinery, and wooden wares; and 
the imports include wheat, wine, salt, leather, and iron. 
The most important towns are Aarau, Baden, Zoflugen, and 
Laufenburg, and there are mineral springs at Baden, Schinz- 
nach, Leerau, and HiederweiL The' Swiss Junction 
Railway crosses the Rhine near Waldshut, and mns south 
through the canton to Turgi, whence one line proceeds S.E. 
to Zurich, and another S. W. to Aarau and Olben. 

Until 1798, Aargau formed part of the canton of Bern, 
but when the Helvetic Republic was proclaimed, it was 
erected into a separate canton, in 1803 it received a 
considerable accession of territory, in virtue of the arrange- 
ment under which the French evacuated Switzerland 
According to the law whereby the cantons are represented 
in the Hational Council by one member for every 20,000 
inhabitants, Aargau returns ten representatives to that 
assembly. The internal government is vested in a iegis.- 
lative councfl elected by the body of the people, while a 
smaller council of seven members is chosen by the Larger 
body for the general administration of affairs. The re^ 
sources of Aargau are stated to amount to about a million 
sterling; its revenue in 1867 was nearly ^82,000, and the 
expendture slightly greater. There is a public debt of 
about .£40,000. The canton is divided into eleven districts, 
and these again are subdivided into f orty-eight circles. There 
is a court of law for each district, and a superior court for 
the whole canton, to which cases involving sums above 16ff 
francs can be appealed. Education is compulsory ; but in the- 
Roman Catholic districts the law is not strictly enforced. By 
improved schools and other appliances great progress has 
been made in education within the last thirty or forty years. 

AARHUUS, a city and seaport of Denmark, situated 
on the Cattegat, in ikt. 56° 9' N., long. 10° 12' E- It is 
the chief town of a fertile district of the same name, one 
of the subdivisions of Jutland. The cathedral of Aarhuua* 
is a Gothic structure, and the largest church in Denmark. 
The town also contains a lyceum, museum, and library. 
Aarhuus is a place of extensive trade. It has a good and 
safe harbour, has regular steam communication with 
Copenhagen, and is connected by rail with Viborg and the 
interior of the country. Agricultural produce, spirits, 
leather, and gloves are exported, and there are sugar re- 
fineries, and manufactures of wool, cotton, and tobacco. 
Population (1870), 16,020. 

AARON, the first high-priest of the Jews, eldest son 
of AmTam and Jochebed, of the tribe of Levi, and brothei 
of Moses and Miriam. When Moses was commissioned to 
conduct the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, Aaron was 
appointed to assist him, principally, it would appear, on 
account of his possessing, in a high degree, persuasive 
readiness of speech On the occasion of Moses' absence 
in Mount Sinai (to which he had gone up to receive the 
tables of the law), the Israelites, regarding Aaron as their 
leader, elamorously demanded that he should provide them 
with a visible symbolic image of their God for worship. 
He weakly complied with the demand, and out of the 
ornaments of gold contributed for the purpose cast the 
figure of a calf, rids form being doubtless chosen in recol- 
lection of the idols of Egypt. Li obedience to instructions 
given by God to Moses, A^on was appointed high-priest ; 
his sons and descendants, priests ; and his tribe was set 
apart as the sacerdotal caste. The ofi&ce 6f high-priest was 
held by Aaron for nearly forty years, till the time of hiF 
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death, which took place on Motmt Hor, when he was 123 
years old, 

A^\JlSSEhTS, FEA 2 T 0 IS Van (1572-164p, one of the 
greatest diplomatists of the United Provinces. 3e re- 
presented the States-General at the Court of France for 
many years, and was also engaged in embassies to Venice, 
Gemiaiiy, and England. His great diplomatic abmty 
appears from the memoirs he wrote of his negotiations 
in 1624 with Etichelieii, who ranked him among the three 
greatest politicians of his time. A deep stain rests on the 
memory of Aarssens from the share he had in the death of 
Barneveidt, who was put to death by the States-General, 
after the semblance of a trial, in 1619. 

ABABDE, an African tribe occupying the country be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Nile, to the S. of Kosseir, 
nearly as far as the latitude of Derr. Many of the race 
have settled on the eastern bank of the Nile, but the 
greater part still live like Bedouins. They are a distinct 
race from the Arabs, and are treacherous and faithless in 
their dealings. They have few horses ; when at war with 
other tribes, they fight from camels, their breed of which 
is famed. They possess considerable property, and trade 
in senna, and in charcoal made from acacia wood, which 
they send as far as Cairo. 

ABACA or Art aka , a name given to the Musa textilis, 
the plant that produces the fibre called Manilla Hemp, 
and also to the fibre itself. 

ABACUS, an architectural term (from the Gr. a 
tray or flat board) applied to the upper part of the oapit^ 
of a column, pier, <&c. The early form of an abacus is 
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Forma of the Ahacns. 


simply a squai*e flat stone, probably derived from the 
Tuscan order. In Saxon work it is frequently simply 
chamfered, but sometimes grooved, as in the crypt at 
Repton (fig. 1), and in the arcade of the refectory at West- 
minster. The abacus in Norman work is square where 
the columns are small j but on larger piers it is sometimes 
octagonal, as at Waltham Abbey. The square of the 
abacus is often sculptured, as at the White Tower and 
at Alton (fig. 2). In early English work the abacus is 
generally circular, and in larger work a continuation of 
circles (fig. 4), sometimes octagonal, and occasionally square. 
The mouldings are — “ h 

generally rounds, III f! 1111 I 
which overhang 
deephoHows. The 
abacus in' early 

French work is MLooclDoocclas co c x. i e g fl 

generally square, as 
at Blois (fig. 3). I 

The term is ap- I 1 ^ 

pHed in its diminu- A j; > i j . i j < ; J i » g | ^ni 

tive form (Abacis- Is ^ ^ c ^ ^ I “ * ‘ ^ I ! 8 

cos) to the chequers V V w v w w ^ j 

or squares of a tes- * r: — — — “ 

sellated pavement. Abacus, 

' Abaotjs also signifies an instrument employed by the 
ancients for arithmetical calculations; pebbles, bits of bone, 
or coins, being used as counters. The accompanying figure 
(5) of a Roman abacus is taken from an ancient monu- 
ment. It contains Seven long and seven shorter rods or 
bars, the former having four perforated beads running on 



them, aail the latter one. The har marked I indicates 
units, X tens, and so on up to millions. The beads on the 
shorter bars denote fives, — five units, five tens, (fee. The rod 
H and correspond- 
ing short rod are 
for marking ounces ; 
and the short quar- 
ter rods for fractions 
of an ounce. 

The Swaifi-Fan of 
the Chinese (fig. 6) 
closely resembles the 
Roman abacus in its 6 .— Chmese Swan-Pau. 

construction and use. Computations are made with it by 
means of balls of bone or ivory running on slender bam- 
boo rods similar to the simpler board, fitted up with beads 
strung on wires, which is employed in teaching the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic in elementary schools. 

ABjE, a town of ancient Greece in the E. of Phocis, 
famous for a temple and oracle of Apollo. The temple was 
plundered and burned by the Persians (b.c. 480), and again 
by the Boeotians (b.o. 346), and was restored on a smaller 
scale by Hadrian. Remains of the temple and town may 
stiH be traced on a peaked hill near Exarkho. See Leake's 
Northern Greece, 

ABAILiNSK, a fortified town of Siberia, in the govern- 
ment of Yeniseisk, on the river Abakan, near its confluence 
with the Yenisei, Lat. 64"^ N.; long. 91° 14' E. This is 
considered the mildest and most salubrious place in Siberia, 
and is remarkable for the tumuli in its neighbourhood, and 
for some statues of men from seven to nine feet high, 
covered with hieroglyphics. Population about 1000. 

A.BANA and Phaepab, ‘^rivers of Damascus” (2 Kings 
V. 12), are now generally identified with the Barada and 
the Awaj respectively. The former flows through the city 
of Damascus; the Awaj, a smaller stream, passes eight 
miles to the south. Both run from west to east across the 
plain of Damascus, which owes to them much of its fertility, 
and lose themselves in marshes, or lakes, as they are calle^l, 
on the borders of the great Arabian desei-t. Mr Maegregor, 

. who gives an interesting description of these rivers in his 
Roh Roy on the Jordan^ affirms that “ as a work of 
hydraulic engineering, the system and construction of the 
canals by which the Abana and Pharpar are used for 
irrigation, may be still considered as the most complete 
and ejctensive in the world.” 

ABANOAY, a town of Peru, in the department of 
Cuzco, 66 miles W.S.W. of the town of that name. It lies 
on the river Abancay, which is here spanned by one of the 
finest bridges in Peru. Rich crops of sugar-cane are pro- 
duced in the district, and the town has extensive sugnr 
refineries. Hemp is also cultivated, and silver is found in 
the mountains. Population, 1200. 

ABANDONMENT, in Marine Assurance, is the surren- 
dering of the ship or goods insured to the insurers, in the 
case of a constructive total loss of the thing insured. 
There is an absolute total loss entitling the assured to 
recover the full amount of his insurance wherever the thing 
insured has ceased to exist to any useful purpose, — and in 
such a case abandonment is not required. Where the thing 
assured continues to exist in specie, yet is so damaged that 
there is no reasonable hope of repair, or it is not worth the 
expense of bringing it, or what remains of it, to its destinar 
tion, the insured may treat the case as one of a total loss 
(in this case called constructive total loss), and demana 
the full sum insured. But, as the contract of insurance is 
one of indemnity, the insured must, in such a case, make 
an express cession of all his right to the recoveiy of the 
subject insured to the underwriter by abandonment. The 
insured must intimate his intention to abandon, within a 
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reasonable time after receiving correct information as to 
the loss; any unnecessary delay being held as an indicar 
tion of liis intention not to abandon. An abandonment 
when once accepted is irrevocable; but in no circumstances 
is the insured obliged to abandon. After abandonment, 
the captain and crew are still bound to do all in their 
power to save the property for the underwriter, without 
prejudice to the right of abandonment; for which they are 
entitled to wages and remuneration from the insurers, at 
least so far as what is saved *will allow. See Arnould, 
Marshall, and Park, on the Law of iTisurance, and the 
judgment of Lord Abinger in Roux u Salvador, 3 Ring. 
W.C, 266, TudoPs Leading Gases^ 139. 

AsAKDoiMEra has also a legal signification in the law 
of railways. Under the Acts 13 and 14 Viet. c. 83, 14 
and 15 Viet., c. 64, 30 and 31 Vmt. c. 126, and 32 and 33 
\ ict. c. 114, the Board of Trade may, on the application 
of a railway company, made by the authority and with the 
consent of the holders of three-fifths of its ^ares or stock, 
and on certain conditions specified in the Acts, grant a war- 
rant authorising the abandonment of the railway or a por- 
tion gf it. j^ter due publication of this warrant, the 
company is released from aH Hahility to make, maintain, 
or work the railway, or portion of the railway, authorised 
to be abandoned, or to complete any contracts relating to 
it, subject to certjEiin provisions and exceptions. 

Abandonino a young child under two years of age, so 
that its life shall be endangered, or its health permanently 
injured, or likely to be so, is in England a misdemeanour, 
punishable by penal servitude or imprisonment, 24 and 25 
Viet. c. 100, § 273. In Scotland abandoning or exposing 
an infant is an offence at common law, although no evil 
consequences should happen to the child. 

ABAhTO, a town of hTorthern Italy, 6 miles S.W, of 
Padua. There are thermal springs in the neighbourhood, 
which have been much resorted to by invalids for bathing, 
both in ancient and modem times. They were called by 
the Romans Aponi Fons, and also Aquee PatavinoB. Popu- 
lation of Abano, 3000. 

ABAiN'O, PiETuo J>% known also as Petrus de Apono or 
Aponmsis, a distinguished physician and philosopher, was 
bom at the Italian town from which he t^es his name' in 
1250, or, according to others, in 1246. After visiting the 
east in order to acquire the Greek language, he went to 
study at Paris, where he became a doctor of medicine and 
philosophy. In Padua, to which he returned when his 
studies were completed, he speedily gained a great reputa- 
tion as a physician, and availed himself of it to gratify his 
avarice by refusing to visit patients except for an exorbitant 
fee. Perhaps this as well as his meddling with astrology 
caused the charge to be bi*ought against him of practising 
magic, the particular accusations being that he brought 
back into his purse, by the aid of the devil, all the money 
he paid away, and that he possessed the philosopher's stone. 
He was twice brought to trial by the Inquisition ; on the 
first occasion he was acquitted, and he died (1316) before 
the second trial was completed. He was found guilty, 
however, and his body was ordered to be exhumed and 
burned; but a friend had secretly removed it, and the 
Inquisition had, therefore, to content itself with the public 
proclamation of its sentence and the burning of Abano in 
effigy. lu his writings he expounds and advocates the 
medical and philosophical systems of Averrhoes and other 
Arabian writers. His best known works are the 
cUiedor differmtiarum guce inter pJhilosophm et medicos 
(Mantua, 1472, Venice, 1476), and Be vmenis 
eorumgme remediis (1472), of which a Frencffi translation 
was published at Lyons in 1693. 

ABABIS, the Hj^erborean, a celebrated sage of anti- 
quity, who visited Greece about 670 B.O., or, according to 
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Others, a century or two earlier. The particulars of his 
history are differently related by different authors, but ah 
accounts are more or less mythical He is said to have 
travelled over sea and land, riding on an arrow given him 
by Apollo, to have lived without food, to have delivered 
the whole earth from a plague, &c. Various works in prose 
and verse are attributed to Abaris by Suidas and others, 
but of these we have no certain information. 

ABATEMENT, Abact, from the French ahaUre^ abater^ 
to throw down, demolish. The original meaning of the 
word is preserved in various legal phrases. The abatement 
of a nuisance is the remedy allowed by law to a person 
injured by a puhHc nuisance of destroying or removing it 
by his own act, provided he commit no breach of the peace 
m doing so. In the case of private nuisances abatement 
is also allowed, provided there be no breach of the peace, 
and no damage he occasioned beyond what the removal of 
the nuisance requires. 

Abatement of freehold takes place where, after the death 
of the person last seised, a stranger enters upon lands 
before the entry of the heir or devisee, and keeps the latter 
out of possession* It differs from intrusion, which is a 
similar entry by a stranger on the death of a tenant for 
life, to the prejudice of the reversioner, or remainder man ; 
and from disseisin, which is the forcible or fraudulent ex- 
pulsion of a person seised of the freehold. 

Abatement among legatees {defalcatis) is a proportionate 
deduction which their legacies suffer when the funds out 
of which they are payable are not sufficient to pay them in 
full. 

Abatement in pleading is the def eating or quashing of a 
particular action .by some matter of fact, such as a defect 
in form or personal incompetency of the parties suing, 

. pleaded by the defendant. Such a plea is called a plea in 
abatement; and as it does not involve the merits of the 
cause, it leaves the right of action subsisting. Since 1862 
it has been competent to obviate the effect of such pleas 
by amendment, so as to allow the real question in contro- 
versy between the parties to be tried in the same suit. 

In litigation an action is said to abate or cease on the 
death of one of the parties. 

AeATEraiNT, or R-ebate, is a discount allowed for 
prompt payment; it also means a deduction sametimes 
made at the custom-house from the fixed duties on certain 
kinds of goods, on account of damage or loss sustained in 
warehouses. The rate and conditions of such deductions 
are regulated by Act 16 and 17 Viet, a 107. 

^ATI, or DeuIi'Abbato, Niocolo, a celebrated fresco- 
painter of Modena, bom in 1612. His best works are at 
Modena and Bologna, and have been highly praised by 
Zanotti, Algarotti, and LanzL He accompanied Primaticcio 
to France, and assisted in decorating the palace at Fontain- 
bleau (1652-1671). His pictures exhibit a combination of 
skill in drawing, grace, and natural colouring. Some of 
his easel pieces in oil are in different collections ; one of the 
finest, now in the Dresden Gallery, represents the martyr- 
dom of St Peter and St PauL Abati died at Paris in 
1571. 

ABATTOIR, from ahattre^ primarily signifies a slaughter- 
house proper, or place where animals are killed as distin* 
guished from boucheries and itawG piAlies, places where 
the dead meat is offered for sale. But the term is also 
employed to designate a complete meat market, of which 
the abattoir proper is merely part. 

Perhaps the first indication of the existence of abattoirs 
may be found in the system which prevailed under the 
Emperors in ancient Rome. A corporation or guild of 
butchers undoubtedly existed there, which delegated to its 
officers the duty of slaughtering the beasts required to 
supply the city with meat. The establishments requisite 
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for purpose were at first scattered about tlie various 
streets, but were eventually confined to one quarter, and 
formed the public meat market. This market, in tbe time 
of Nero, was one of tbe most imposing structures ir the 
city, and some idea of its magnificence bas been transmitted 
to us by a delineation of it preserved on an ancient coin. 
As the policy and customs of tbe Komans made tbemselves 
felt in Gaul, the Boman system of abattoirs, if it may be 
so called, was Introduced there in an imperfect form. A 
clique of families in Paris long exercised the special func- 
tion of catering for the public wants in respect of meat. 
But aa the city increased in magnitude and population, the 
necessity of keeping slaughter-houses as much as possible 
apart from dwelling-houses became apparent. As early as 
the time of Charles IX., the attention of the French author- 
ities was directed to the subject, as is testified by a decree 
passed on the 25th of February 1567. But aliiiough the 
impoi’tance of the question was frequently recognised, no 
definite or decided step seems to have been taken to effect 
the contemplated reform until the time of Napoleon I. 
The evil had then reached a terribly aggravated form. 
Slaughter-houses abutted ou many of the principal thorough- 
fares j the trafiSc was impeded by the constant arrival of 
foot-sore beasts, whose piteous cries pained the ear; and 
rivulets of blood were to be seen in the gutters of the public 
streets. The constant accumulation of putrid offal tainted 
the atmosphere, and the Seine was polluted by being used 
as a common receptacle for slaughter-house refuse. This 
condition of things could not be allowed to continue, and 
ou the 9th of February 1810, a decree was passed authoris- 
ing the construction of abattoirs in the outskirts of Paris, 
and appointing a Commission, to which was committed the 
consideration of the entire question. 

The result of the appointment of this Commission was 
the construction of the fi-ve existing abattoirs, which were 
formally opened for business on the 15th of September 
1818. The Montmartre abattoir occupies 8f English acres ; 

i 



1. Menibnontant Abattoir. 


A. Residence of Offlcials. 

B. Sheep and Cattae Sheds, 
(3. Slanjchter-Honses. 

n. Yards to do. 

E. Stores. 

F. TalloMr-melting Honses. 


O. Steam Engine. 

H. Stable with Water Tanks, 
above. 

L DmigPlta, 

L. Privies. 

M. Layers for Cattle. 


MinOmontant, lOJ acres; GreneHe, 7|; Du Roule, 6|; 
and ViUejuif, 5 J. The fii-st two contain each 64 slaughter- 
houses and the same number of cattle-sheds; the third, 48 * 
and each of the others 32. The dimensions of each of the 
, fiUughter-housea is about 29J feet by 13. The general 


arrangement of the abattoirs will be understood from the 
preceding plan of that of M6nilmontant. 

The component parts of a French abattoir are — 1. 
Eclmudoirs, which is the name given by the Paris butcher 
to the particular division allotted to him for the purpose oi 
knocking down his beasts ; 2. Bouveries et Berge7<es^ the 
places set apart for the animals waiting to be slaughtered, 
where the animals, instead of being killed at once, after a 
long and distressing journey, when their blood is heated and 
their flesh inflamed, are ^owed to cool and rest till the 
body is restored to its normal healthy condition ; 3. F on- 
dmrs^ or boUing-down establishments ; and, 4. 2\ipmes^ 
which are buildings set apart for the cleaning of the tripe 
of bullocks, and the fat, heads, and tripe of sheep and 
calves. Besides these, a Paris abattoir contains LogemenU 
des agms^ Magasma, R^ervoirs^ Voiries, Lieiix d\i}mncey 
Voutes, Remises et ^curies. Pares aux &o., and is 

provided with an abimdant supply of water. All the abat- 
toirs are under the control of the municipal authorities, 
and frequent inspections are made by persons regtdariy 
appointed for that purpose. 

The abattoirs are situated within the barriers, each at a 
distance of about a mile and three-quarters from the heart, 
of the city, in districts where human habitations are still 
comparatively few. Tiiere are two principal markets from 
which the abattoirs at Paris are supplied, — the one at 
Poissy, about 13 miles to the north-west, and the other at 
Sceaux, about 5 miles and a quarter to the south of the 
city. There are also two markets for cows and calves, 
namely, La Chapelle and Les Bernadins. 

The Paris abattoirs were until recently the most peifect 
specimens of their class ; and even now, although in some 
of their details they have been surpassed by the now 
Islington meat market, for their complete and compact 
arrangement they remain unrivalled. 

The example set by Paris in this matter has been fol- 
lowed in a more or less modified form by most t)f the prin- 
cipal Continental towns, and the system of abattoirs has 
become almost universal in France. 

The condition of London in this important sanitary 
respect was for a long period little more endurable than 
that of Paris before the adoption of its reformed system, 
Smithfield market, situated in a very populous uoighbour- 
hood, continued till 1852 to be an abomination to the town 
and a standing reproach to its authorities. No fewer than 
243,537 cattle and 1,455,249 sheep were sold there iti 
1852, to be afterwards slaughtered in the crowded courts 
and thoroughfares of «the metropolis. But public opinion 
at length forced the Legislature to interfere, and the corpora- 
tion was compelled to abandon Smithfield market and to 
provide a substitute for it elsewhere. 

The site selected was in the suburb of Islington, and the 
designs for the work were prepared by Mr Bunning. The 
first stone was Md March 24, 1854, and the market was 
opened by Prince Albert, June 16, 1856. The Islingtcm 
market is undoubtedly the most perfect of its kind. It occu- 
pies a space of some 20 acres on the high land near the Pen- 
tonviUe prison, and is open to both native and foreign cattle, 
excepting beate from foreign countries under quarantine. 

In connection with the Islington cattle market are a few 
slaughter-houses, half of which were origiujilly public, and 
half rented to private individuals ; but at present they are 
aU practically private, and the majority of the cattle sold 
are driven away and killed at private shiughter-houses. In 
this respect the London system differs from that of Paris ; 
and it may be said for the former that the meat is less 
liable to be spoiled by being carted to a distance, and is 
therefore probably delivered in better condition ; but the 
latter secures that great desideratum, the practical extinc- 
tion of isolated slaughter-houses. 
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The Edinhnrgh abattoir, erected in 185 1 by the corpora- 
tion, from designs prepared by Mr David Consin, the city 
architect, is the best as regards both construction and 
management in the United Kingdom. It occupies an area 
of four acres and a quarter, surrounded by a screen-wall, 
from which, along the greater part of its length, the build- 
ings are separated by a considerable open space. Opposite 



2. Edinburgh Slaughter-Houses. 


A. Oentral Roadway. 

B. Slanghtermg Booths. 

C. Cattle Sheds. 

D. Enclosed Yards. 

E. Well. 

E. Steam-Engine. 


G- Raised Water Tank, 

H. Tripery. 

I. Pig-slaughtering House. 

K. Court for Cattle. 

L. Sheds 

M. Blood House, now Albumen Factory. 


fche principal gateway is a double row of buildings, extend- 
ing in a straight line to about 376 feet in length, with a 
central roadway (marked AA in the annexed plan), 25 feet 
wide. There are three separate blocks of building on each 
iide of the roadway, the central one being 140 feet in 
length, and the others 100 feet each — cross-roads 18 feet 
wide separating the blocks. These ranges of building, as 
well as two smaller blocks that are placed transversely 
behind the eastern central block, are divided into compart- 
ments, numbering 42 in all, and aU arranged on the same 
plan. Next the roadway is the slaughtering-booth (BB), 18 
feet by 24, and 20 feet in height, and behind this is a shed 
(CO) 18 feet by 22, where the cattle are kept before being 
slaughtered- All the cattle are driven into these sheds by 
a back-entrance, through the small enclosed yards (DD), 
The large doors of the booths are hung by balance weights, 
and shde up and down, so as to present no obstruction 
either within the booth or outside. By a series of large 
ventilators along the roof, and by other contrivances, the 
slaughtering-booths are thoroughly ventilated. Great pre- 
cautions have been used to keep rats out of the buildings. 
To effect this, the booths are laid with thick well-dressed 
pavoment, restmg on a stratum of concrete 12 inches 
thick, and the walls, to the height of 7 feet, are formed of 
solid ashlar j the roadways, too, are laid with concrete, 
and causewayed with dressed whinstone pavement; and the 
drainage consists entirely of glazed earthenware tubes. 

The ground on which the abattoir is built was previously 
connected with a distillery, and contains a weU 100 feet 
deep (E), which, with the extensive system of tunnels 
attached to it, provides the establishment with an abundant 
supply of pure water. By means of a steam-engine (F), 
introduced in 1872, the water is pumped up into a raised 
tank (G), whence it is distributed to the different booths 
and sheds, as well as for scouring the roadways and drains. 
The steam from the engine is utilised in heating water for 
the numerous cast-iron tanks required in the operations of 
cleansing and dressing the tripery (H) and pig slaugh- 
tering-house (I). By an ingenious arrangement of 
rotary brushes driven by the steam-engine, — ^the inven- 
tion of Mr Eutherford, the superintendent, — ^the tripe is 
dressed in a superior manner, and at greatly less cost 


than by the tedious and troublesome method of hand- 
cleaning. 

By the Edinburgh Slaughter-Houses Act of 1850, the 
management is vested in the city authorities. Booths 
are let at a statutory rent of £8 each per annum, and, in 
addition to this, gate-dues are payable for every beast 
entering the establishment. The present rates for tenants 
of booths are 1-^ for an ox or cow, f d. for a calf or 
pig, and Jd, for a sheep. Common booths are provided 
for butchers who are not tenants, on payment of donbl« 
gate-dues. The city claims the blood, gut, and manure. 
The tripe and feet are dressed for the trade without extra 
charge. 

The blood was formerly collected in large casks, and dis- 
posed of for manufacturing purposes. This necessitated 
the storage of it for several days, causing in warm weatljer 
a very offensive efi0.uvimn. It even happened at times, 
when there was little demand for the commodity, that 
the blood had to be sent down the drains. AH nuisance 
is now avoided, and the amount received annually for 
the blood has risen from, between £200 and .£460 to 
from £800 to £1200, by a contract into which Messrs 
Smith and Forrest of Manchester have entered with 
the city authorities, to take over the whole blood at 
a fixed price per beast. They have erected extensive 
premises and apparatus at their own cost, for extracting 
from the blood the albumen, for which there is great 
demand in calico-printing, and for converting the clot into 
manure. 

In connection with the establishment is a boiling-house, 
where all meat unfit for human food is boiled down and 
destroyed. The number of carcases seized by the inspec- 
tor, and sent to the boiling-house, during the 6-^ years 
ending with the close of 1872, amounted to 1449, giving 
a weight of upwards of 400,000 pounds. 

Before the erection of these buildings, private slaughter- 
houses were scattered all over the city, often in the most 
populous districts, where, through want of drainage and 
imperfect ventilation, they contaminated the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Since the opening of the public abattoir, all 
private slaughtering, in the city or withm a mile of it, is 
strictly prohibited. 

Few of the provincial towns in Great Britain have as yet 
followed the example of London and Edinburgh. In some 
instances improvements on the old system have been 
adopted, but Great Britain is still not only far behind her 
foreign neighbours in respect of abattoirs, but has even 
been excelled by some of her own dependencies. In 
America abattoirs are numerous, and at Calcutta and other 
towns in British India, the meat markets present a very 
creditable appearance from their cleanliness and systematic 
arrangement. (o. b.) 

ABAUZIT, Fiemih, a learned Fi^enchman, was ^ bom 
of Protestant parents at Uzis, in Languedoc, in 1679. 
His father, who was of Arabian descent, died when he 
was but two years of age ; and when, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1686, the authorities toot steps 
to have him educated in the Eoman Catholic faith, his 
mother contrived his escape. For two years his brother 
and he lived as fugitives in the mountains of the Cevennf a, 
but they at last reached Geneva, where their mother after- 
wards joined them on escaping from the imprisonment in 
which she was held from the time of their flight. Abanzits 
youth was spent in diligent study, and at an early age he 
acquired great proficiency in languages, physics, and 
theology. In 1698 he travelled into Holland, and there 
became acquainted with Bayle, Jurieu, and Basnage. 
Proceeding to England, he was introduced to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who found in him one of the earliest defenders 
of the great truths his discoveries disclosed to the world 
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Sir lo&ac corrected ia tlie second edition of liia Principi(i an 
error pointed out by Abauidt. The liigh estimate Newton 
entertained of bis merits appears from tbe compliment 
he paid to Abauzitj wben, sending Mm tbe CommerciuTn 
Epiatolicimiy he said, “Yon are well worthy to judge 
between Leibnitz and me.” The reputation of Abauzit 
induced William III. to request him to settle in England, 
but he did not accept the kiag's offer, preferring to return 
to Geneva. There from 1 7 1 5 he rendered valuable assistance 
to a society that had been formed for translating the New 
Testament into French. He declined the offer of the 
chair of philosophy in the University in 1723, but ac- 
cepted, in 1727, the sinecure office of librarian to the city 
of Ms adoption. Here he died at a good old age, in 1767, 
A.bauzit was a man of great learning and of wonderful 
versatility.' The varied knowledge he possessed was so 
digested and arranged in his retentive mind as to be 
always within Ms reach for immediate use. Whatever 
chanced to he discussed, it used to be said of Abauzit, as 
of Professor Whewell of our own times, that he seemed to 
have made it a sulject of particular study. Eousseau, 
who^ was jealously sparing of Ms praises, addressed to 
himj in his Pfouvdle Heldisey a fine panegyric ; and when a 
stranger flatteringly told Yoltaire he had come to see a great 
mar, the philosopher asked him if he had seen Ahaurit. 
Little remains of the labours of tMs intellectual giant, his 
heirs having, it is said, destroyed the papers that came into 
their possession, because their religious opinions differed 
from riiose of Abauzit. A few theological, archaeological, 
and astronomical articles from Ms pen appeared in the 
Journal Hehetique and elsewhere, and he contributed 
several papers to ^ RousseaMs Dictionary of Music, A 
work he wrote throwing doubt on the canonical authority 
of the Apocalypse was answered — conclusively, as Abauzit 
himself allowed — by Dr Leonard Twells. He edited, and 
made valuable additions to SpoMs History of Grmeva, A 
collection of his writings was published at Geneva in 
1770, and another at London in 1773. Some of them 
were translated into English by Dr Harwood (1770, 1774). 
Cnformation regarding Abauzit will be found in Senebieris 
HistoireLitteraire de Gendve, Harwood's Miscellanies, and 
Orme's Bibliotheca Bihlica, 1834. 

ABB, a town of Yemen in Arabia^ situated on a moun- 
tain in the midst of a very fertile country, 73 miles N.E. 
of Mocha. Lat. 13® 68' N., long. 44® 16' E. It contains 
about 800 houses, and is surrounded by a strong wall j 
the streets are well paved ; and an aqueduct from a neigh- 
bouring mountain supplies it with water, wMch is received 
in a reservoir in front of the principal mosque. The 
population is about 6000. 

ABBADIE, James, an eminent Protestant divine, 
was born at Nay in Bern about 1657. His parents 
were poor, but through the kindness of discerning friends, 
he received an excellent education. He prosecuted his 
studies with such success, that on completing his course 
at Sedan, though only seventeen yearn of age, he had con- 
ferred on him the de^ee of doctor in theology,^ After 
spending some years ia Berlin as minister of a French 
ftrotostant churci, he accompanied Marshal Schomberg, 
in 1688, to England, and became minister of the French 
church in the Sayoy, London. His strong attachment to 
the cause of King William appears in Ms elaborate 
defence of the Revolution, as well as m Ms history of 
the conspiracy of 1696, the materials of wMch were 
furnished, it is said, by the secretaries of state. The 
long promoted Mm to the deanery of Killaloe in Ireland. 
He died in London in 1727, Abbadie was a of 
great ability and an eloquent preacher, but is best known 
by Mb religious treatises, several of which, were translated 
from the original French into other languages, and had a 
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wide circulation all over Europe. The most important of 
these are Traite de la VeritS de la Religion Qhretienne ; 
its continuation, TraitS de la Divinitd de JSsus-Ghr-ist ; 
and JJArt de se connattre Soi-mhne, 

ABBAS L, surnamed the Gbeat, one of the most 
celebrated of the sovereigns of Persia, was the youngest 
son of Shah Mohammed Khodabendoh. After heading a 
successful rebellion against Ms father, and causing one of 
Ms brothers (or, as some say, both) to be assassinated, he 
obtained possession of the throne at the early age of 
eighteen (1685). Determined to raise the fallen fortunes 
of Ms country, he first directed his efforts against the 
predatory Uzbeks, who occupied and harassed Khorasan. 
After a long and severe struggle, he defeated them in a 
great battle near Herat (1697), and drove them out of his 
dominions. In the wars ihe carried on with the Turks 
during nearly the whole of his reign, Ms successes were 
numerous, and he acquired or regained a large extent of 
territory. By the victory he gained at Bassorab. (1606), 
he extended his empire beyond the Euphrates ; Achmed L 
was forced to cede SMrwan and Kurdistan in 1611 ; the 
united armies of the Turks and Tartars were completely 
defeated near Sultanieh in 1618, and Abbas made peace 
on very favourable terms; and on the Turks renewing the war, 
Baghdad fell into his hands after a year's siege (1623). 
In the same year he took the island of Ormuz from the 
Portuguese, by the assistance of the British, When he died 
in 1628, his dominions reached from the Tigris to the Indus. 
Abbas distinguished himself, not only by his successes 
in arms, and by the magnificence of his court, but also by 
his reforms in the administration of his kingdom. He 
encouraged commerce, and, by constructing highways and 
building bridges, did much to facilitate it. To foreigners, 
especially Christians, he showed a spirit of tolerance ; two 
Englishmen, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Shirley, were 
admitted to Ms confidence, and seem to have had much 
influence over him. His fame is tarnished, however, by 
numerous deeds of tyranny and cruelty. His own family, 
especially, suffered from his fits of jealousy ; his eldest son 
was slain, and the eyes of his other children wore put out, 
by Ms orders. 

ABBAS MIRZA (&. 1786, d, 1833), Prince of Persia, 
third son of the Shah Feth AU, was destined by his father 
to succeed him in the government, because of his mother's 
connection with the royal tribe of the Khadjars. Ho led 
various expeditions against the Russians, but generally 
without success (1803, 1813, 1826). By a treaty made 
between Russia and Persia in 1828, the right of Abbas 
to the succession was recognised. When the Russian 
deputies were murdered by the Persian populace in 1829, 
Abbas was sent to St Petersburg, wjbere he received a 
hearty^ welcome from the Czar, and made himself a 
favourite by his courtesy and literary taste. He formed a 
design against Herat, but died shortly after the siege had 
been opened by his son, who succeeded Feth Mi as the 
Shah Mohammed Mirza. He was truthful~-a rare quality 
in an Eastern — plain in dress and style of living, and fond 
of literature. 

ABBASSIDES, the caliphs of Baghdad, the most 
famoiis dynasty of the sovereigns of the Mahometan or 
Saracen empire. They derived thoir name and descent 
^m Abbas (6. 666, d, 652 a.i>.), the uncle and adviser of 
Mahomet, and succeeded the dynasty of the Ommiads, the 
caliphs of Damascus. Early in the 8th century the 
family of Abbas had acquired great influence from their 
near relationship to the Prophet ; and Ibrahim, the fourth 
m descent from Abbas, supported by the province of 
Khorasan, obtained several snccesses over the Ommiad 
armies, but was captured and put to death by the Oalinh 
Merwan (747). Ibrahim's brother, Abnl-Ab*^, whom L 
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had named his heir, assumed the title of caliph, and, hj a 
decisive victory near the river Zab (750), effected the over- 
throw of the Ommiad dynasty. Merwan fled to Egypt, 
but was pursued and put to death, and the vanquished 
family was treated with a severity which gained for Abul- 
Abbas the surname of Al-Saffah, the Blood-shedder. 
From this time the house of Abbas was fully established 
iu the government, but the Spanish provinces were lost to 
the empire by the erection of an independent caliphate of 
Cordova, under Abderrahman. 

On the death of Abid-Abbas, Almansur succeeded to 
the throne, and founded Baghdad as the seat of empire. 
He and his son Mohdi waged war successfully against the 
Turkomans and Greeks of Asia Minor ; but from this time 
the rule of the Abbassides is marlced rather by the 
development of the liberal arts than by extension of 
territory. The strictness of the Mohammedan religion was 
relaxed, and the faithful 3delded to the seductions of luxury. 
The caliphs Harun Al-Easbid (786-809) and Al-Mamun 
(81 3 833) attained a world-wide celebrity by their gorgeous 
palaces, their vast treasures, and their brilliant and nume- 
rous equipages, in all which their splendour contrasted 
strikingly with the poverty of European sovereigns. The 
former is known as ‘one of the heroes of the Arabian 
Nights ; the latter more worthily still as a liberal patron 
of literature and science. It is a mistake, however, to 
look in the rule of these caliphs for the lenity of modern 
civilisation. “hTo Christian government,” says Hallam, 

except perhaps that of Constantinople, exhibits such a 
series of tyrants as the caliphs of Baghdad, if deeds of 
blood, wrought through unbridled passion or jealous 
policy, may challenge the name of tyranny.” 

The territory of the Abbassides soon suffered dismem- 
berment, and their power began to decay. Rival sove- 
reignties (Ashlabites, Edrisites, (ko.) arose in Africa, and 
an independent government was constituted in Khorasan 
(820), under the Taherites. In the West, again, the Greeks 
encroached upon the possessions of the Saracens in Asia 
Minor. Ruin, however, came from a less civilised race. The 
caliphs had continually been waging war with the Tartar 
hordes of Turkestan, and many captives taken in these wars 
were dispersed throughout the empire. Attracted by their 
bravery and fearing rebellion among his subjects, Motassem 
(833-842), the founder of Samarah, and successful oppo- 
nent of the Grecian forces under Theophilus, formed body- 
guards of the Turkish prisoners, who became from that 
time the real governors of the Saracen empire, Mota^ 
wakkel, son of Motassem, was assassinated by them in the 
palace (861) j and succeeding caliphs became mere puppets 
in their hands. Radhi (934-941) was compelled by the 
disorganised condition of his kingdom to delegate to 
Mohammed ben Rayek (936 A.n.), under the title of Emir- 
al-Omara, commander of the commanders, the government 
of the army and the other functions of the caKphate. 
Province after province proclaimed itself independent j 
the caliph's rule became narrowed to Baghdad and its 
vicinity; and the house of Abbas lost its power in the 
East for ever, when Hulagu, prince of the Mongols, set 
Baghdad on fire, and slew Motassem, the reigning c^iph 
(20th Feb. 1258). The Abbassides continued to hold a 
semblance of power in the merely nominal caliphate of 
Egypt, and feebly attempted' to recover their ancient seat. 
The last of them, Motawakkel III., was taken by Sultan 
Selim I., the conqueror of Egypt, to Constantinople, arid 
detained therq for some time as a prisoner. He afterwards 
reUirned to Egypt, and died at Cairo a pensionary of the 
Ottoman government, in 1538. 

ABBR is the French word corresponding to Abbot, but, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the time of 
the French Revolution, the term had a wider application. 
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The assumption by a numerous class of the name and 
style of abb6 appears to have originated in the right con- 
ceded to the King of France, by a concordat between Pope 
Leo X. and Francis I., to appoint ahhis ccmimendataires to 
225 abbeys, that is, to most of the abbeys in France. 
This kind of appointment, whereby tbe living was com- 
mended to some one till a proper election could take 
place, though ostensibly provisional, really put the nomi- 
nee ' in full and permanent possession of the benefice. 
He received about one-third of the revenues of the abbey, 
but had no share in its government, the charge of the 
house being intrusted to a resident ofiS^cer, the prieiir 
clanstraL The abhes commendataires were not necessarily 
priests ; the papal bull required indeed that they should 
take orders within a stated time after their appointment, 
but there seems to have been no difficulty in procuring 
relief from that obligation. The expectation of obtaining 
these sinecures drew young men towards the Church in 
considerable numbers, and the class of abb4s so formed — 
abhes de cour they were sometimes called, and sometimes 
(ironically) ahhis de sainie esperance, abb4s of St Hope — 
came to hold a recognised position, that perhaps proved as 
great an attraction as the hope of preferment. The con- 
nection many of them had with the Church was of the 
slenderest kmd, consisting mainly in adopting the name 
of abb4, after a remarkably moderate course of theo- 
logical study ; practising celibacy ; and wearing a distinc- 
tive dress — a short dark-violet coat with narrow coUar. 
Being men of presumed learning and undoubted leisure, 
many of the class found admission to the houses of the 
French nobility as tutors or advisers. Nearly every great 
family had its abb6. As might be imagined from the 
objectless sort of life the class led, many of the abbj^s were 
of indifferent character ; but there are not a few instances 
of abb6s attaining eminence, both in political life and in 
the walkis of literature and science. The Abbe Sieyfes may 
be taken as a prominent example of the latter type. 

ABBEOKUTA, or Abeokuta, a town of West Africa 
in the Toruba Country, situated in N. lat. 7° S', and 
E- long, y 25', on the Ogun River, about 60 miles north 
of Lagos, in a direct line, or 81 miles by water. It lies 
in a beautiful and fertile country, the surface of which is 
broken by masses of grey granite. Like most African 
towns, Abbeokuta is spread over an extensive area, being 
surrounded by mud, walls, 18 miles in extent. The houses 
are also of mud, and the streets mostly narrow and 
fiilthy. There are numerous markets in which native pro- 
ducts and articles of European manufacture are exposed 
for sale. Palm-oil and shea-butter are the chief articles of 
export, and it is expected that the cotton of the country 
will become a valuable article of commerce. The slave 
trade and human sacrifices have been abolished ; but not- 
withstanding the efforts of English and American mission- 
aries, the natives are still idle and degraded. The state 
called Egbaland, of which Abbeokuta is the capital, 
has an area of about 3000 square miles. Its progress has 
been much hindered by frequent wars with the king of 
Dahomey. Population of the town, about 150,000; of the 
state or adjacent territory, 50,000. (See Burton's Ahbeo- 
huta and the Cameroon Mountains, 2 vols.) 

ABBESS, the female superior of an abbey or convent 
of nuns. The mode of election, position, rights, and 
authority of an abbess, correspond generally with those 
of an abbot. The office was elective, the choice being by 
the secret votes of the sisters from their own body. The 
abbess was solemnly admitted to her office by episcopal 
benediction, together with the conferring of a staff and 
pectoral, and held it for Hfe, though liable to be deprived 
for misconduct. The Council of Trent fixes the qualifying 
age at forty, with eight years of profession. Abbesses had 
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a right to demand absolute obedience of their nuns, over 
w'hom they exercised discipline, extending even to the 
power of expulsion, subject, however, to the bishop. As 
a female an abbess was incapable of performing the 
spiritual functions of the priesthood belonging to an 
abbot. She could not ordain, confer the veil, nor excom- 
municate. In the eighth century abbesses were censured 
for usurping priestly powers by pres umi ng to give the 
veil to virgins, and to confer benediction and imposition 
of hands on men. In England they attended ecclesiastical 
councils, that of Becanfield in 694, where they signed 
before the presbyters. 

By Celtic usage abbesses presided over joint-houses of 
monks and nuns. This custom accompanied Celtic mon- 
astic missions to France and Spain, and even to Eome 
itself. At a later period, a.d. 1115, Eobert, the founder 
of Fontevraud, committed the government of the whole 
order, men as well as women, to a female superior. 

Martene asserts that abbesses formerly confessed nuns, 
but that their undue inquisitiveness rendered it necessary 
to forbid the practice. 

The dress of an English abbess of the 12th century 
consisted of a long white tunic with close sleeves, and a 
black overcoat as long as the tunic, with large and loose 
sleeves, the hood covering the head completely. The 
abbesses of the 14th and 15th centuries had adopted 
secular habits, and there was little to distinguish them 
from their lay sisters. (b. v.) 

ABBEVILLE, a city of France, in the department of 
the Somme, is situated on the Eiver Somme, 12 nules 
from its mouth in the English Channel, and 26 miles 
K.W. of Amiens. It lies in a pleasant and fertile valley, 
and is built partly on an island, and partly on both sides 
of the river. The streets are narrow, and the houses are 
mostly picturesque old structures, built of wood, with 
many quaint decaying gables and dark archways. The 
town is strongly fortified on Vauban's system. It has a 
tribunal and chamber of commerce. The most remarkable 
edifice is the Church of St Wolfran, which was erected in 
the time of Louis XII. Although the original design was 
not completed, enough was built to give a good idea of 
the splendid structure it was intended to erect. The 
facade is a magnificent specimen of the flamboyant Gothic 
style, and is horned by rich tracery, while the western 
front is flanked by two Gothic towers. A cloth manufac- 
tory was established here by Van Robais, a Dutchman, 
under the patronage of the minister Colbert, as early as 
1669 ; and since that time Abbeville has continued to be 
one of the most thriving manufacturing towns in France. 
Besides black cloths of the best quality, there are produced 
velvets, cottons, linens, serges, sackings, hosiery, pack- 
thread, jewellery, soap, and glass-wares. It has also 
establishments for spinning wool, print-works, bleaching- 
works, tanneries, a paper manufactory, (be. ; and being 
situated in the centre of a populous district, it has a con- 
siderable trade with the surrounding country. Vessels of 
from 200 to 300 tons come up to the town at high-water. 
Abbeville is a station on the Northern Railway, and is also 
connected with Paris and Belgium by canals. Fossil 
remains of gigantic mammalia now extinct, as well as the 
rude flint weapons of pre-bistoric man, have been dis- 
covered in the geological deposits of the neighbourhood. 
A treaty was concluded here in 1259 between Henry 
m. of England and Louis IX. of France, by which the 
province of Guienne was ceded to the English. Popula- 
tion, 20,058. 

ABBEY, a monastery, or conventual establishment, 
under the government of an abbot or an abbess. A 
priory only differed from an abbey in that the superior 
bore the name of prior instead of ohhot. This was the 


case in all the English conventual cathedrals, e,g.^ Cante> Ab^)ey.. 
bury, Ely, Norwich, where the archbishop or bishop 
occupied the abbot's place, the superior of the monastery 
being termed prior. Other priories were originally off- 
shoots from the larger abbeys, to the abbots of which they 
continued subordinate ] but in later times the actual dis- 
tinction between abbeys and priories was lost. 

Reserving for the article Monasticism the history of the 
rise and progress of the monastic system, its objects, benefits, 
evils, its decline and fall, we propose in this article to con- 
fine ourselves to the structural plan and arrangement of 
conventual establishments, and a description of the various 
buildings of which these vast piles were composed. 

The earheat Christian monastic communities with which Cells, 
we are acquainted consisted of groups of cells or huts 
collected about a common centre, whrch was usually the 
abode of some anchorite celebrated for superior holiness or 
singular asceticism, but without any attempt at orderly 
arrangement. The formation of such communities in the 
East does not date from the introduction of Christianity. 

The example had been already set by the Esseiies in Judea 
and the Therapeutae in Egypt, who may be considered the 
prototypes of the industri^ and meditative communities of 
monks. 

In the earliest age of Christian monasticism the ascetics 
were accustomed to Hv© singly, independent of one another, 
at no great distance from some village, supporting them- 
selves by the labour of their own hands, and distributing 
the surplus after the supply of their own scanty wants to 
the poor. Increasing religious fervour, aided by persecu- 
tion, drove them further and further away from the abodes 
of men into mountain solitudes or lonely deserts. The 
deserts of Egypt swarmed with the cells or huts of these 
anchorites. Antony, who had retired to the Egyptian 
Thebaid during the persecution of Maximm, a.I). 312, was 
the most celebrated among them for his austerities, his 
sanctity, and his power as an exorcist. His fame collected 
round him a host of followers, emulous of his sanctity. 

The deeper he withdrew into the wilderness, the more 
numerous his disciples became. They refused to be sepa- 
rated from him, and built their cells round that of theii* 
spiritual father. Thus arose the first nionastic community, 
consisting of anchorites living each in his own little dwell- 
ing, united together under one superior, Aiitony, as 
Neander remarks {Glvwrch History^ vol, iff, p, 316, Clark's 
Trans.), without any conscious design of his own, had 
become the founder of a new mode of living in common, 
Coenobitism." By degrees order was introduced in the 
poupa of huts. They were arranged in lines like the tents 
in an encampment, or the houses in a street. From this 
arrangement these lines of single cells came to be known 
as LaurcBy Aavpat, “ streets" or lanes." 

The real founder of coenobian monasteries in the modern Ccenotii 
sense was Pachomius, an Egyptian of the beginning of the 
4th century. The first community established by him was 
at Tabennai, an island of the Nile in Upper Egypt. Eight 
others were founded in his lifetime, numbering 3000 monks. 

Within 50 years from his death his societies could reckon 
6 0,000 members. These coenobia resembled villages, peopled 
by a hard-working religious community, all of one sex. 

The buildings were detachecU small, and of the humblest 
character. Each cell or hut, according to Sojsomen (H, E. 
iii, 14), contained three monks. They took their chief 
meal in a common refectory at 3 p.m., up to which hour 
they usually fasted. They ate in silence, with hoods so 
drawn over their faces that they could see nothing but what 
was on the table before them. The monks spent all the 
time, not devoted to religious services or study, in manual 
labour. Palladius, who visited the Egyptian monasteries 
about the close of the 4th centuiy, found among the 300 
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members of the Ooenobiuia of PanopoKs, under the 
Pachomian rule, 15 tailors, 7 smiths, 4 carpenters, 12 
camel-drivers, and 15 tanners. Each separate community 
had its own o&conomus, or steward, who was subject to 
a chief cecoimrim stationed at the head establishment. All 
the produce of the monks* labour was committed to him, 
and by him shipped to Alexandria, The money raised by 
the sde was expended in the purchase of stores for the 
support of the communities, and what was over was devoted 
to charity. Twice in the year the superiors of the several 
ccenobia met at the chief monastery, under the presidency 
of an Archimandrite (“ the chief of the fold,” from //av3pa, a 
fold), and at the last meeting gave in reports of their 
administration for the year. 

The comdbia of Syria belonged to the Pachomian institu- 
tion. We learn many details concerning those in the 
vicinity of Antioch from Chryaostom*s writings. The 
monks lived in separate huts, /caA.v/3at, forming a religious 
hamlet on the mountain side. They were subject to an 
abbot, and observed a common rule. (They had no refec- 
tory, but ate their common meal, of bread and water only, 
when the day*s labour was over, reclining on strewn grass, 
sometimes out of doors.) Four times in the day they 
joined in prayers and psalms. 

The necessity for defence from hostile attacks, economy 
of space, and convenience of access from one part of the 
community to another, by degrees dictated a more compact 
and orderly arrangement of the buildings of a monastic 
coenobium. Large piles of building were erected, with 
strong outside wahs, capable of resisting the assaults of an 
enemy, within which all the necessary edifices were ranged 
round one or more open courts, usually surrounded with 
cloisters. The usual Eastern arrangement is exemplified 
in the plan of the convent of Santa Laura, Mt, Athos 
{Laura, the designation of a monastery generally, being 
converted into a female saint). 
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Monastery of Santa Laura, Mount Athos (Lenoir). 

This monastery, like the Oriental monasteries generally 
is surrounded by a strong and lofty blank stone wall, 
enclosing an area of between 3 and 4 acres. The longer 
side extends to a length of about 500 feet. There is only 
one main entrance, on the north side (A), defended by 
three separate iron doors. Near the entrance is a large 
tower (M), a constant feature in the monasteries of the 
Levant. 1’hero is a small postern gate at (L.) The 


mcmvte comprises two large open courts, surrounded with 
buildings connected with cloister galleries of wood or stone. 

The outer court, which is much the larger, contains the 
granaries and storehouses (K), and the kitchen (H), and 
other offices connected with the refectory (G). Imme- 
diately adjacent to the gateway is a two-storeyed guest- 
house, opening from a cloister (C). The inner court is 
surrounded by a cloister (EE), from which open the monks’ 
cells (n). In the centre of this court stands the catholicon 
or conventual church, a square building with an apse of 
the cruciform domical Byzantine type, approached by a 
domed narthex. In front of the church stands a marble 
fountain (P), covered by a dome supported on columns. 

Opening from the western side of the cloister, but actually 
standing in the outer court, is the refectory (6), a large 
cruciform building, about 100 feet each way, decorated 
within with frescoes of saints. At the upper end is a semi- 
circular recess, recalling the Triclinium of the Lateran 
Palace at Borne, in which is placed the seat of the Megu 
mmos or abbot. This apartment is chiefly used as a hail 
of meeting, the Oriental monks usually taking their meals 
in their separate cells. St Laura is exceeded in magnitude 
by the Convent of Vatopede, also on Mount Athos. This Vatopede. 
enormous establishment covers at least 4 acres of ground, 
and contains so many separate buildings within its massive 
walls that it resembles a fortified town. It lodges above 
300 monks, and the establishment of the Hegmnenos is 
described as resembling the court of a petty sovereign 
prince. The immense refectory, of the same cruciform 
shape as that of St Laura, will accommodate 600 guests at 
its 24 marble tables. 

The annexed plan of a Coptic monastery, from Lenoir 
shows us a church of three 
aisles, with ceEular apses, and 
two ranges of cells on either 
side of an oblong gallery. 

Monasticism in the West 
owes its extension and de- 
velopment to Benedict of 
Nursia (bom a.d. 480). His 
rule was diffused with miracul- 
ous rapidity from the parent 
foundation on Monte Cassino 
through the whole of Western 
Europe, and every country wit- 
nessed the erection of monas- 
teries far exceeding anything 
that had yet been seen in spaci- 
ousness and splendour. Few 
great towns in Italy were without their Benedictine convent, Beue Jic-- 
and they quickly rose in aU the great centres of population in 
England, France, and Spain. The number of these monas- 
teries founded between a.d. 520 and 700 is amazing. 

Before the Council of Constance, a.d. 1415, no fewer than 
16,070 abbeys had been established of this order alone. 

The Benedictine rule, spreading with the vigour of a young 
and powerful life, absorbed into itself the older monastic 
foimdations, whose discipline had too usually become dis- 
gracefully relaxed. In the words of Milman {Latin 
Ghristianitg, vol. i p. 425, note x,), The Benedictine 
rule was universally received, even in the older monas- 
teries of Gaul, Britain, Spain, and throughout the West, 
not as that of a rival order (all rival^ was of later 
date), but as a more full and perfect rule of the monas- 
tic hfe.” Not only, therefore, were new monasteries 
founded, hut those dready existing were pulled down, 
and rebuilt to adapt them to the requirements of the 
new rule. 

The buildings of a Benedictine abbey were uniformly 
arranged after one plan, modified where necessary (as at 
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Durham and Worcester, where the monasteries stand close 
to the steep hank of a riyer), to accommodate the arrange- 
ment to local circumstances. 

We have no existing examples of the earlier monasteries 
of the Benedictine order. They have all yielded to the 
ravages of time and the violence of man. But we have 
fortunately preserved to us an elaborate plan of the great 
Swiss monastery of St Gall, erected about a.d. 820, which 
puts us in possession of the whole arrangements of a 
monastery of the first class towards the early part of the 
9th century. This curious and interesting plan has been 
made the subject of a memoir both by KeUer (Zurich, 
1844) and by Professor Willis {Arch, Journal^ 1848, vol. 
V. pp. 86-117). To the latter we are indebted for the 
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kubstance of the following description, as well as for the 
above woodcut, reduced from his elucidated transcript of 


the original preserved in the archives of the convent. 
The general appearance of the convent is that of a town of 
isolated houses with streets running between them. It is 
evidently planned in compliance with the Benedictine rule, 
which enjoined that, if possible, the monastery should contain 
within itself every necessary of life, as well as the build- 
ings more intimately connected with the religious and 
social life of its inmates. It should comprise a mill, a 
bakehouse, stables and cow-houses, together with accom- 
modation for carrying on all necessary mechanical aits 
within the walls, so as to obviate the necessity of the 
monks going outside its limits. The general distribution 
of the buildings may be thus described : — The church, 
with its cloister to the south, occupies the centre of a 
quadrangular area, about 430 feet square. The build- 
ings, as in all great monasteries, are distributed into 
groups. The church forms the nucleus, as the centre of 
the religious life of the community. In closest connec- 
tion with the church is the group of buildings appropriated 
to the monastic life and its daily requirements — the refec- 
tory for eating, the dormitory for sleeping, the common 
room for social intercourse, the chapter-house for religious 
and disciplinary conference. These essential elements of 
monastic life are ranged about a cloister court, surrounded 
by a covered arcade, affording communication slieltered from 
the elements, between the various buildings. The infirmary 
for sick monks, with the physician^s house and physic gar- 
den, lies to the east. In the same group with the infirmary 
is the school for the novices. The outer school, with its 
head-masteris house against the opposite wall of the church, 
stands outside the convent enclosure, in close proximity 
to the abbot's house, that he might have a constant eye- 
over them. The buildings devoted to hospitality are divided 
into three groups, — one for the reception of distinguislied 
guests, another for monks visiting the monastery, a third 
for poor travellers and pilgrims. The first and third are 
placed to the right and left of the common entrance of the 
monastery, — ^the hospitium for distinguished guests being 
placed on the north side of the church, not far from the ab- 
bot's house; that for the poor on the south side next to the 
farm buildings. The monks are lodged in a guest-house 
built against the north wall of the church. The group of 
bladings connected with the material wants of the esta- 
blishment is placed to the south and west of the church,, 
and is distinctly separated from the monastic buildings. 
The kitchen, buttery, and offices, are reached by a passage 
from the west end of the refectory, and are connected with 
the bakehouse and brewhouse, which are placed still fur- 
ther away. The whole of the southern and western sides 
is devoted to workshops, stables, and farm-buildings. The 
buildings, with some exceptions, seem to have been of one 
story only, and aU. but the church were probably erected 
of wood The whole includes thirty-three separate blocks. 
The church (D) is cruciform, with a nave of nine bays, and 
a semicircular apse at either extremity. That to the west 
is surrounded by a semicircular colonnade, leaving an open 
“ Paradise" (E) between it and the wall of the church. 
The whole area is divided by screens into various chapels. 
The high altar (A) stands immediately to the east of the 
transept, or ritual choir; the altar of St Paul (B) in the 
eastern, and that of St Peter (0) in the western apse, A 
cylindrical campanile stands detached from the church on 
either side of the western apse (FP). 

The cloister court" (Q) on the south side of the nave 
of the church has on its east side the pisahs'* or “ calefac- 
tory" (H),the common sitting-room of the brethren, warmed 
by fines beneath the floor. On this side in later monas- 
teries we invariably find the chapter-house, the absence of 
which in this plan^ is somewhat surprising. It appears^ 
however from the inscriptions on the plan itself, that the- 
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isortli walk of the cloisters served for the purposes ot a chap- 
ter-house, and was fitted up vdth benches on the long sides. 
Above the calefactory’^ is the “dormitory” opening into the 
south transept of the church, to enable the monks to attend 
the nocturnal services with readiness. A passage at the 
other end leads to the “ necessarium” (I), a portion of the 
monastic buildings always planned with extreme care. The 
southern side is occupied by the “ refectory” (K), from the 
west end of w^hich by a vestibule the kitchen (L) is reached. 
This is separated from the main buildings of the monastery, 
and is connected by a long passage with a building containing 
the bakehouse and brewhouse (M), and the sleeping-rooms of 
the servants. The upper story of the refectory is the “ves- 
tiarium,” where the ordinary clothes of the brethren were 
kept. On the western side of the cloister is another two 
story building (N). The cellar is below, and the larder and 
store-room above. Between this building and the church, 
opening by one door into the cloisters, and by another to the 
outer part of the monastery area, is the “ parlour” for inter- 
views with visitors from the external world (O). On the 
eastern side of the north transept is the “scriptorium” 
or writing-room (PJ, with the library above. 

To the east of the church stands a group of buildings 
comprising two miniature conventual establishments, each 
complete in itself. Each has a covered cloister surrounded 
by the usual buildings, t.e,, refectory, dormitory, &c., and 
a church or chapel on one side, placed hack to back. A 
detached building belonging to each contains a bath and a 
kitchen. One of these diminutive convents is appropriated 
to the “ oblati” or novices (Q), the other to the sick monks 
as an “infirmary” (E). 

The “residence of the physicians” (S) stands contiguous 
to the infinnary, and the physic garden (T) at the north-east 
corner of the monastery. Besides other rooms, it contains 
a drug store, and a chamber for those who are dangerously 
ilL The “ house for blood-letting and purging” adjoins it 
on the west (U). 

The “ outer school,” to the north of the convent area, con- 
tains a large school-room divided across the middle by a 
screen or partition, and surrounded by fourteen little rooms, 
termed the dwellings of the scholars. The head-master's 
bouse (W) is opposite, built against the side wall of the 
church. The two “hospitia” or “guest-houses” for the 
entertainment of strangers of different degrees (Xi Xg) 
comprise a large common chamber or refectory in the 
centre, surrounded by sleeping apartments. Each is pro- 
vided with its own brewhouse and bakehouse, and that for 
travellers of a superior order has a kitchen and store-room, 
with bed-rooms for their servants, and stables for their 
horses. There is also an “ hospitium” for strange monks, 
abutting on the north wall of the church (Y). 

Beyond the cloister, at the extreme verge of the con- 
vent area to the south, stands the “ factory” (Z), contain- 
ing workshops for shoemakers, saddlers (or shoemakers, 
sellarii); cutlers and grinders, trencher-makers, tanners, cur- 
riers, fullers, smiths, and goldsmiths, with their dwellings 
in the rear. On this side we also find the farm-buildings, 
the large granary and threshing-floor (a), TTnills (c), malt- 
house (d). Facing the west are the stables (e), ox-sheds 
(/), goat-stables (y), piggeries (A), sheep-folds (i), together 
with the servants' and labourers' quarters (A). At the south- 
east corner we find the hen . and duck house, and poultry- 
yard (m), and the dwelling of the keeper (n). Hard by is 
the kitchen garden (o), the beds bearing the names of the 
vegetables growing in them, onions, garlic, celery, lettuces, 
P^PPy? carrots, cabbages, &c., eighteen in alL In the same 
way the physic garden presents the names of, the medicinal 
herbs, and the cemetery (p) those of the trees, apple, pear, 
plum, quince, &c., planted there. 

It is evident, from this most curious and valuable docu- i 


ment, that by the 9th century monastic estabusnments 
had become wealthy, and had acquired considerable import- 
ance, and were occupying a leading place in education, 
agriculture, and the industrial arts. The influence such an 
institution would difiuse through a wide district would be 
no less beneficial than powerful. 

The curious bird's eye view of Canterbury Cathedral and Canter- 
its annexed conventual buildings, taken about 1165, pre- bury, 
served in the Great Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as elucidated by Professor ^Villis with such 
admirable skill and accurate acquaintance with the existing 
remains, 1 exhibits the plan of a great Benedictine monas- 
tery in the 12th century, and enables us to compare it with 
that of the 9th, as seen at St Gall, We see in both the 
same general principles of arrangement, which indeed be- 
long to^ all Benedictine monasteries, enabling us to deter- 
mine with precision the disposition of the various build- 
inga, when little more than fragments of the walls exist, 
hrom some local reasons, however, the cloister and monastic 
buildings are placed on the north, instead, as is far more 
commonly the case, on the south of the churcL There 
is also a separate chapter-house, which is wanting at 
St GaU. ^ 

The buildings at Canterbury, as at St Gall, form separate 
groups. The church forms the nucleus. In immediate con- 
tact with this, on the north side, lie the cloister and the 
group of buildings devoted to the monastic life. Outside 
of these, to the west and east, are the “halls and chambers 
dew'/ted to the exercise of hospitality, with which every 
monastery was provided, for the purpose of receiving as 
guests persons who visited it, whether clergy or laity, tra- 
vellers, pOgrims, or paupers.” To the north a large open 
court divides the monastic from the menial buildings, in- 
tentionally placed as remote as possible from the conven- 
tual buildings proper, the stables, granaries, barn, bake- 
hotise, brewhouse, laundries, &c., inhabited by the lay ser- 
vants of the estabHshment. At the greatest possible distance 
from the church, beyond the precinct of the convent, is 
the eleemosynary department. The alinonry for the relief of 
the poor, with a great hall annexed, forms the pauper's 
hospitium. 

The most important group of buildings is naturally that 
devoted to monastic life. This includes two cloisters, the 
great cloister surrounded by the buildings essentially con- 
nected with the daily life of the monks, — the church to the 
south, the refectory or frater-house here as always on the 
side opposite to the church, and furthest removed from it, 
that no sound or smell of eating might penetrate its sacred 
precincts, to the east the dormitory, raised on a vaulted 
undercroft, and the chapter-house adjacent, and the lodg- 
ing of the cellarer to the west. To this officer was com- 
mitted the provision of the monks' daQy food, as weE as 
th^Lt of the guests. He was, therefore, appropriately lodged ’ 
in the imm ediate vicinity of the refectory and kitchen, and 
close to the guest-hali A passage under the dormitory 
leads eastwards to the smaller or infirmary cloister, appro- 
priated to the sick and infirm monks. Eastward of this 
cloister extend the hall and chapel of the infirmary, resem- 
bling in form and arrangement the nave and chancel of an 
aisled church. Beneath the dormitory, looking out into 
the green court or herbarium, lies the “pisahs” or “cale- 
factory,” the common room of the monks. At its north- 
east corner access was given from the dormitory to the 
mcessarium, a portentous edifice in the form of a Norman 
hall, 145 feet long by 25 broad, containing fiity-five seats. It 
was, in conyaion with all such offices in ancient monasteries, 
constructed with the most careful regard to cleanliness and 

^ T?ie Architectural Sistory of the Coimmivjal Buildings of the 
Aftmt^Urg of Christ Church in Caniorbury, By the Rev. Robert 
WtUia. Printed for the Kent Archaeological Socsiety, 1869, 
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health, a stream of water mnning through it from end to 
end. A second smaller dormitory runs from east to west 
for the accommodation of the conventual officers, who were' 
bound to sleep in the dormitory, dose to the refectory, 
but outside the cloisters, are the domestic offices connected 
with it; to the north, the kitchen, 47 feet square, sur- 
mounted by a lofty pyramidal roof, and the kitchen court; 
to the west, the butteries, pantries, &c. The infirmary had 
a small kitchen of its own. Opposite the refectory door in 
the cloister are two lavatories, an invariable adjunct to a 
monastic dining-hall, at which the monks washed before and 
after taking food. 

The buildings devoted to hospitality were divided into 
three groups. The prior^s group “ entered at the south-east 
angle of the green court, placed near the most sacred part 
of the cathedral, as befitting the distinguished ecclesiastics or 
nobility who were assigned to him.^' The cellarer* s buddings, 
were near the west end of the nave, in which ordinary 
visitors of the middle class were hospitably entertained. 
The inferior pilgrims and paupers were relegated to the 
north haU or almonry, just within the gate, as far as possible 
from the other two. 

Westminster Abbey is another example of a great Bene- 
dictine abbey, identical in its general arrangements, so far as 
they can he traced, with those described above. The clois- 
ter and monastic buildings lie to the south side of the church. 
Parallel to the nave, on the south side of the cloister, was 
the refectory, with its lavatory at the door. On the eastern 
side we find the remains of the dormitory, raised un a 
vaulted substructure, and communicating with the south 
transept. The chapter-house opens out of the same alley 
of the cloister. The small cloister lies to the south-east of 
the larger cloister, and still farther to the east we have the 
remains of the infirmary, with the table hallf the refectory 
of those who were able to leave their chambers. The 
abbot's house formed a small court-yard at the west 
entrance, close to the inner gateway. Considerable por- 
tions of this remain, including the abbot's parlour, cele- 
brated as "the Jerusalem Chamber,*' his haU, now used 
for the Westminster King's scholars, and the kitchen 
and butteries beyond. 

St Mary's Abbey, York, of which the ground-plan is 
annexed, exhibits the usual Benedictine arrangements. The 
precincts are surrounded by a strong fortified wall on three 
aides, the river Ouse being sufficient protection on the 
fourth side. The entrance was by a strong gateway (TJ) 
to the north. Close to the entrance was a chapel, where is 
now the church of St Olaf (W), in which the new comers paid 
their devotions immediately on their arrival Near the 
gate to the south was the guest's-haU or hoapitium (T). 
The buildings are completely ruined, but enough remains 
to enable us to identify the grand cruciform church (A), 
the cloister-court with the chapter-house (B), the refectory 
(I), the kitchen-court with its offices (K, 0, 0), and the 
other principal apartments. The infirmary has perished 
completely. 

Some Benedictine houses display exceptional arrange- 
ments, dependent upon local circumstances, 6,y., the dormi- 
tory of Worcester runs from east to west, from the west 
walk of the cloister, and that of Durham is built over the 
west, instead of as usual, over the east walk ; but, as a 
general rule, the arrangements deduced from the examples 
described may be regarded as invariable. 

The history of Monasticism is one of alternate periods 
of decay and revival. With growth in popular esteem 
came increase in material wealth, leading to luxury and 
woridliness. The first religious ardour cooled, the strict- 
ness of the rule was relaxed, until hy the 10th century the 
decay of discipline was so complete in Fr^ce that the 
monks are said to have been frequently unacquainted with 


the rule of St Benedict, and even Ignorant that they were 
bound by any rule at all, (Robertson's Church History^ 
ii. p. 638.) These alternations are reflected in the monasti® 
buildings and the arrangements of the establishment. 
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The reformation of these prevalent abuses generally took 
the form of the establishment of new monastic orders, with 
new and more stringent rules, requiring a modification of 
the architectural arrangements. One of the earliest of 
these reformed orders was the Cluniac, This order took Olngny 
its name from the little village of Clugny, 12 miles N.W, 
of Macon, near which, about a.I). 909, a reformed Bene- 
dictine abbey was founded by WiUiam, Duke of Auvergne, 
under Bemo, abbot of Beaume. He was succeeded by 
Odo, who is often regarded as the founder of the order. 

The fame of Clugny spread far and wide. Its rigid rule 
was adopted by a vast number of the old Benedictine ab- 
beys, who placed themselveh in affiliation to the mother 
society, while new foundations sprang up in large num- 
bers, all owing aUegianee to the " archabbot, '* established 
at Clugny. ^ By the end of the 12th century the number 
of monasteries afiffiiated to Clugny in the various coun- 
tries of Western Europe amounted to 2000, The monas- 
tic establishmjent of Clugny was one of the most extensive 
and magnificent in France. We may form some idea of 
its enormous dimensions from the fact recorded, that when, 

A,©. 1245, Pope Innocent IV., accompanied by twelv© 
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cardinals, a patriarcli, three archbishops, the two generals 
of the Carthusians and Cistercians, the king (St Louis), 
and three of Ms sons, the queen naother, Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders and Emperor of Constantinople, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and six lords, TOited the abbey, the whole 
party, with their attendants, were lodged within the 
monastery without disarranging the monks, 400 in num- 
ber. Nearly the whole of' the abbey buildings, including 
the magnificent church, were swept away at the close of the 
last century. When the annexed ground-plan was taken, 
shortly before its destruction, nearly all the monastery, with 
the exception of the church, had been rebuilt. The church, 
the ground-plan of which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to that of Lincoln Cathedral, was of vast dimensions. It 
was 656 feet by 130 feet wide. The nave was 102 feet, 
and the aisles 60 feet high. The nave (G) had double 
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■vaulted aisles on either side. Like Lincoln, it had an 
eastern as well as a western transept, each furnished with 
apsidal chapels to the east. The western transept was 213 
feet long, and the eastern 123 feet. The choir terminated 
in a semicircular apse (F), surrounded by five chapels, also 
semicircular. The western entrance was approached by an 
ante-church, or narthex (B), itself an aisled cl^urch of no mean 
dimensions, flanked hy two towers, rising from a stately 
flight of steps bearing a large stone cross. To the south 
of the church lay the cloister-court (H), of immense size, 
placed much further to the west than is usually the case, j 
On the south side of the cloister stood the refectory (P), an I 
immense building, 100 feet long and 60 feet wide, accommo- 
dating six longitudinal and three transverse rows of tables. 
It was adorned with the portraits of the cMef benefactors 
of the abbey, and with Scriptural subjects. The end wall 
displayed the Last Judgment. We are unhappily unable to 
identify any otherof the principal hxdldings (N). The abbot's 
residence (K), still partly standing, adjoined the entrance^ 
gate* The guest-house (L) was close by. The bakehouse 


(M), also remaining, is a detached ouuding of immense 
size. The first English house of the Cluniac order was tl at Ed^h,]! 
of Lewes, founded by the Earl of Warren, cir. a.d. 1077. Cluniac; 

Of tMs only a few fragments of the domestic buildings exist. 

The best preserved Cluniac houses in England are Castle 
Acre, Norfolk, and Wenlock, in Shropshire. Ground-plans 
of both are given in Britton's Architectural Antiquities* 

They show several departures from the Benedictine arrange- 
ment. In each the prior's house is remarkably perfect. 

All Cluniac houses in England were French colonies, go- 
verned hy priors of that nation. They did not secure their 
independence nor become abbeys " till the reign of Henry 
VI. The Cluniac revival, with all its brilliancy, was but 
short lived- The celebrity of this, as of other orders, 
worked its moral ruin. With their growth in wealth and 
dignity the Cluniac foundations became as worldly in life 
and as relaxed in discipline as their predecessors, and a 
fresh reform was needed. The next great monastic re- 
vival, the Cistercian, arising in the last years of the 11th 
century, had a wider diffusion, and a longer and more 
honourable existence. Owing its real origin, as a distinct 
foundation of reformed Benedictines, in the year 1098, 
to a countryman of our own, Stephen Harding (a native of 
Dorsetshire, educated in the monastery of Sherborne), and 
deriving its name from Citeaux {QisterduTn)^ a desolate 
and almost inaccessible forest solitude, on the borders of 
Champagne and Burgundy, the rapid growth and wide 
celebrity of the order is undouhtecfly to be attributed to 
the enthusiastic piety of St Bernard, abbot of the first of 
the monastic colonies, subsequently sent forth in such quick 
succession by the first Cistercian houses, the far-famed 
abbey of Clairvaux (de Clara Valle), a.d. 1116. 

The rigid self-abnegation, wMch was the ruling principle Cistercian, 
of this reformed congregation of the Benedictine order, 
extended itself to the churches and other buildings erected 
by them. The characteristic of the Cistercian abbeys was 
the extremest simplicity and a studied plainness. Only one 
tower — central one — ^was permitted, and that was to be very 
low. Unnecessary pinnacles and turrets were proMbited, 

The triforium was omitted. The windows were to be plain 
and undivided, and it was forbidden to decorate them with 
stained glass. All needless ornament was proscribed. The 
crosses must be of wood; the candlesticks of iron. The 
renunciation of the world was to be evidenced in all that 
met the eye. The same spirit manifested itself in the 
choice of the sites of their monasteries. The more dismal, 
the more savage, the more hopeless a spot appeared, the 
more did it please their rigid mood. But they came not 
merely as ascetics, but as improvers. The Cistercian 
monasteries are, as a rule, found placed in deep well- 
watered valleys. They always stand on the border of a 
stream; not rarely, as at Fountains, the buildings extend 
over it. These valleys, now so rich and productive, wore a 
very different aspect when the brethren first chose them as 
the place of their retirement. Wide swamps, deep mo- 
rasses, tangled tMckets, wild impassable forests, were their 
prevaOing features. The Bright Valley," Glara Tallis of 
St Bernard, was known as the “ Valley of Wormwood," 
infamous as a den of robbers. It was a savage dreary 
solitude, so utterly bEgren that at first Bernard and Ms 
companions were reduced to live on beech leaves," — (Mil- 
man's Lat, Christ. voL iii. p. 335.) 

AU Cistercian monasteries, unless the circumstances of 
the locality forbade it, were arranged according to one plan. 

The general arrangement and distribution of the various 
buildmgs, wMch went to make up one of these vast esta- 
blishments, may be gathered from that of St Bernard's 
own Abbey of Clairvaux, wMch is here given. Clair\^aux. 

It will be observed that the abbey precincts are surrounded 
by a strong wall, furnished at intervals with watch- 
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Clairva'^. towerS and other defensive Tvorhs. The wall is nearly 
encircled by a stream of water, artificially diverted from the 
Bmall rivulets which flow through the precincts, furnishing 
the establishment with an abundant supply in every part, 
for the irrigation of the gardens and orchards, the sanitary 
requirements of the brotherhood, and for the use of the 
}ffices and workshops. The precincts are divided across 
the centre by a wall, running from N. to S., into an 
outer and inner ward, — ^the former containing the menial, 
the latter the monastic buildings. The precincts are 
entered by a gateway (P), at the extreme western ex- 
tremity, giving admission to the lower ward. Here the 
bams, granaries, stables, shambles, workshops, and work- 
men's lodgings wore placed, without any regard to sym- 


large fish-ponds, an indispensable adjunct to any ecclesias- 
tical foundation, on the formation of which the monks 
lavished extreme care and pains, and which often remain 
6bs almost the only visible traces of these vast establish- 
ments, were placed outside the abbey walls. 

The Plan No. 2 furnishes the ichiiography of the dis- 
tinctly monastic buildings on a larger scSe. The usually 
unvarying arrangement of the Cistercian houses allows us 
to accept this as a type of the monasteries of this order. 
The church (A) is the chief feature. It consists of a vast 
nave of eleven bays, entered by a narthex, with a transept 
and short apsidal choir. (Itmayberemarkedthat theeastern 
limb in all unaltered Cistercian churches is remarkably 
short, and usually square.) To the east of each limb of 



A. Cloistera. 

B Ovens* and Corn and 
. Oil-mills. 

‘C. St Bernard's Cell. 

D. Chief Entrance. 

E. Tanks for Fish. 

F. Ouebt House. 

G. Abbot’s House. 


dairvaux, No. 1 (Oisterdaii), General Plan. 

H. Stables. 0, Public Presse 

I. Wine-press and Hay- p. Gateway 

chamber. B. Remains of Old 

Monastery. 

I*. Workshops and work- S. Oratory, 
men^s Lodgings. V. Tile-works. 

M. Slanghter-house. X. Tile-kiln, 

N. Barns and Stables. Y. Water-conrses. 


metry, convenience being the only consideration. Ad- 
ymcing eastwards, we have before ns tte waJl separating 
the outer and inner ward, and the gatehouse (D) affording 
commtmioation between the two. On passing through the 
ga,teway, the outer court of the inner ward was entered, 
mth the western fa^de of the monastic church in front 
^eiately on the right of entrance was the abbot’s 
house (G), in close prosdinily to the guest-honse (F) On 
toe other si^de of the court were the stables, for the accommo- 
dation of the horses of the guests and their attendants (H) 
Ihe church occupied a central position. To the south 
were the great cloister (A), surrounded by the chief monas- 
tic buildings, and further to the east the smaller cloister 
opening Out of which were the infirmary, novices’ loddnes 
tod quarto for the aged monks. Still further to the e^t’ 
divided from the monastic buildings by a wall, were the 
vegetable gardens and orchards, and tanlr for fisti The 



Olairvaux, No. 2 (Cistercian), Monastic 
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Cellars and Store* 
houses. 

. ‘Water-course, 

[. Saw-mill and Cll-mlH. 
CuiTier’s Workshops. 
Sacristy, 

Little Library 
Undercroft of Dor* 
mltory. 


ae transept ai-e two square chapels, divided according to 
Cistercian rule by soUd walls. Nine radiating chapels, 
similarly di’nded, stmound the apse. The stalls of the 
monks, forming the ritual choir, occupy the four eastern 
l^ys of the nave. There was a second range of stalls in 
the extreme western bays of the nave for thefi-atres conversi. 
or lay brothers. To the south of the church, so as to 
secure as much sun as possible, the cloister was invariably 
placed, except when local reasons forbade it. Bound the 
cloister (B) were ranged the buildings connected with the 
monks’ daily life. The chapter-house (C) always opened 
out of the east walk of the cloister in a line with the 
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Clainraux, south, transept In Cistercian houses this was quadran- 
gular, and was divided by pillars and arches into two or 
three aisles. Between it and the transept we find the 
sacristy (X), and a small book room (Y), armariolum, 
where the brothers deposited the volumes borrowed from 
the library. On the other side of the chapter-house, to 
' the south, is a passage (D) communicating with the courts 
and buildings beyond. This was sometimes known as the 
pirlour, colloquii loaus^ the monks having the privilege of 
conversation here. Here also, when discipline became 
relaxed, traders, who had the liberty of admission, were 
allowed to display their goods. Beyond this we often find 
the ccdefactorium or day-room — ^au apartment wanned 
by flues beneath the pavement, where the brethren, half- 
frozen during the night ofiSces, betook themselves after the 
conclusion of lauds, to gain a little warmth, grease their 
sandals, and get themselves ready for the work of the day. 
In the plan before us this apartment (E) opens from the 
south cloister walk, adjoining the refectory. The place 
usually assigned to it is occupied by the vaulted substruc- 
ture of the dormitory (Z). The dmrriitory^ as a rule, was 
placed on the east side of the cloister, running over the 
mlefactory and chapter-house, and joined the south transept, 
where a flight of steps admitted the brethren into the 
church for nocturnal services. Opening out of the dor- 
mitory was always the neccssarium, planned with the 
greatest regard to health and cleanliness, a water-course 
invariably running from end to end. The refectory opens 
out of the south cloister at (G). The position of the refec- 
tory is usually a marked point of difference between Bene- 
dictine and Cistercian abbeys. In the f ormer, as at Can- 
terbury, the refectory ran east and west parallel to the nave 
of the church, on the side of the cloister furthest removed 
from it. In the Cistercian monasteries, to keep the noise 
and sound of dinner still further away from the sacred 
builihng, the refectory was built north and south, at right 
angles to the axis of the church. It was often divided, 
sometimes into two, sometimes, as here, into three aisles. 
Outside the refectory door, in the cloister, was the lavatory, 
where the monks washed their hands at dinner time. The 
buildings belonging to the material life of the mopks lay 
near the refectory, as far as possible from the church, to 
the S.W. With a distinct entrance from the outer court 
was the kitchen court (E), with its buttery, scullery, and 
larder, and the important adjunct of a stream of running 
water. Further to the west, projecting beyond the line of 
the west front of the church, were vast vaulted apartments 
(SS), serving as cellars and storehouses, above which was the 
dormitory of the comersL Detached from these, and sepa- 
rated entirely from the monastic buildings, were various 
workshops, which convenience required to be banished to 
the outer precincts, a saw-mill and oil-mill (TJTJ) turned 
by water, and a currier’s shop (V), where the sandals and 
leathern girdles of the monks were made and repaired. 

Eetuming to the cloister, a vaulted passage admitted to 
the small cloister (I), opening from the north side of which 
were eight small cells, assigned to the scribes employed in 
copying works for the library, which was placed in the 
upper story, accessible by a turret staircase. To the 
south of the small cloister a long hall will be noticed. 
This was a lecture-hall, or rather a hall for the religious 
disputations customary among the Cistercians. From this 
cloister opened the infirmary (K), with its hall, chapel, 
cells, blood-letting house, and other dependencies. At the 
eastern verge of the vast group of buildings we find the i 
now.es^ lodgings (L), with a third cloister near the I 
novices* quarters and the ojjginal guest-house (M). De- i 
tached from the great mass of the monastic edifices was 
the original abbot’s house (N), with its dining-hall (P), 
Closely adjoining to this, so that the eye of the father of 


the whole establishment should be constantly over those 
who stood the most in need of his watchful care, — those 
who were training for the monastic life, and those who had 
worn themselves out in its duties, — ^was a fourth cloister 
(0), with annexed buildings, devoted to the aged and 
infirm members of the establishment. The cemetery, the 
last resting-place of the brethren, lay to the north side of 
the nave of the church (H). 

It wiU he seen that the arrangement of a Cistercian 
monastery was in accordance with a clearly-defined system, 
and admirably adapted to its purpose. 

The base court nearest to the outer wall contained the 
buildings belonging to the functions of the body as agri- 
culturalists and employers of labour. Advancing into the 
inner court, the buildiiigs devoted to hosjutality are found 
close to the entrance j while those connected with the 
supply of the material wants of the brethren, — ^the kitchen, 
ceU^s, <kc., — form a court of themselves outside the cloister, 
and quite detached from the church. The church refec- 
tory, dormitory, and other buildings belonging to the 
professional life of the brethren, surround the great 
cloister. The small cloister beyond, with its scribes’ 
cells, library, hall for disputations, <fec., is the centre of the 
literary life of the community. The requirements of sick- 
ness and old age are carefully provided for in the infirmary 
cloister, and that for the aged and infirm members of the 
establishment. The same group contains the quarters of 
the novices. 

This stereotyped arrangement is further illustrated by Citeani. 
the accompanying bird’s eye view of the mother cstablish- 
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directs travellers to the gate of the raonasteiy, reached by 
an avenue of trees. On one side of the gate-house (B) 
is a long buildmg (C), probably the almonry, with a 
dormitory above for the lower class of guests. On the other 
side is a chapel (D). As soon as the porter heard a stranger 
knock at the gate, he rose, saying, Deo gratia% the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of hospitality being regarded as a 
cause for thankfulness. On opening the door he welcomed 
the new arrival with a blessing — Benedicite. He fell on 
his knees before him, and then went to inform the abbot. 
However important the abbot's occupations might be, he 
at once hastened to receive him whom heaven had sent. 
He also threw himself at his guest's feet, and conducted 
him to the chapel (D) purposely built close to the gate. 
After a short prayer, the abbot committed the guest to 
the care of the brother hospitaller, whose duty it was to 
provide for his wants, and conduct the beast on which he 
might be riding to the stable (F), built adjacent to the 
inner gate-house (E). This inner gate conducted into 
the base court (T), round which were placed the bams, 
stables, cow-sheds, (kc. On the eastern side stood the 
dormitory of the lay brothers, comersi (G), detached 
from the cloister, with cellars and storehouses below. At 
(H), also outside the monastic buildings proper, was the 
abbot's house, and annexed to it the guest-house. For 
these buildings there was a separate door of entrance into 
the church (S). The large cloister, with its surrounding 
arcades, is seen at Y. On the south end projects the 
refectory (K), with its kitchen at (I), accessible from the 
base court. The long gabled building on the east side of 
the cloister contained on the ground floor the chapter- 
house and calefactory, with the monks' dormitory above 
(M), communicating with the south transept of the church. 
At (L) was the staircase to the dormitory. The small 
cloister is at (W), where were the carols or cells of the scribes, 
with the Kbrary (P) over, reached by a turret staircase. 
At (E) we see a portion of the infirmary. The whole pre- 
cinct is surrounded by a strong buttressed wall (XXX), 
pierced with arches, through which streams of water are 
introduced. It will he noticed that the choir of the church 
is short, and has a square end instead of the usual apse. 
The tower, in accordance with the Cistercian rule, is very 
low. The windows throughout accord with the studied 
simplicity of the order. 

The English Cistercian houses, of which there are such 
extensive and beautiful remains at Fountains, Eievauk, 
Kiikstall, Tintera, Hetley, &c., were mainly arranged after 
the same plan, with slight local variations. As an example, 
we give the ground-plan of KirkstalL Abbey, which is oije 
of the best preserved and least altered. The church here 
is of the Cistercian type, with a short chancel of two 
squares, and transepts -with three eastward chapels to each, 
divided by solid w^s (2 2 2). The whole is of .the most 
studied plainness. The windows are unoraamented, and 
the nave has no triforium. The cloister to the south (4) 
occupies the whole length of the nave. On the east side 
stands the two-aisled chapter house- between which and 
the south transept is a small sacristy (3), and on the other 
side two small apartments, one of which was probably 
the parlour (6). Beyond this stretches southward the 
calefactory or day-room of the monks (14). Above this 
whole range of building runs the monks' dormitory, opening 
by stairs into the south transept of the church. At the 
other end were the necessaries, On the south side of the 
cloister we have the remains of the old refectory (11), 
ranning, as in Benedictine houses, from east to west, and- 
the new refectory (12), which, with the increase of the 
inmates of the house, superseded it, stretching, as is usual 
in Cistercian houses, from north to south. Adjacent to 
this apartment are the remains of the kitchen, pantry, and 
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buttery. The arches of the lavatory are to bo seen near 
the refectory entrance. The western side of the cloister 
is, as usual, occupied by vaulted cellars, supporting on the 
upper story the dormitoiy of the lay brothers (8). Ex- 
tending from the soutli-east angle of the main group of 
buildings are the walls and foundations of a secondary 
group of considerable extent. These have been identified 
either with the hospitium or with the abbot's house, but 
they occupy the position in which the infirmary is more 
usually found The hall was a very spacious apartment^ 
measuring 83 feet in length by 48 feet 9 inches in breadth 
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and was divided by two rows of columns. The fish-ponds 
lay between the monastery and the river to the south. The 
abbey mill was situated about 80 yards to the north-west 
The mill-pool may be distinctly traced, together with the 
gowt or mill stream. 

Fountains Abbey, first founded a.d. 1132, deserves 
special notice, as one of the largest and best preserved 
Cistercian houses in England But the earlier buildings 
received considerable additions and alterations in the later 
period of the order, causing deviations from the strict 
Cistercian type. The church stands a short distance to 
the noi^h of the river Shell, the buildings of the abbey 
stretching down to and even across the stream. We have 
the cloister (H) to the south, with the three-aisled chapter- 
house (I) and calefactory (L) opening from its eastern walk, 
and the refectory (S), with the kitchen (Q) and buttery (T) 
attached, at right angles to its southern walk. Parallel 
^th the western walk is an immense vaulted substructure 
(U), incorrectly styled the cloisters, serving as cellars and 
store-rooms,^ and supporting the dormitory of the conversi 
above. This building extended across the river At its 
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S.W. comer were the necessaries (Y), also built, as usual, 
above the swiftly flowing stream The monks' dormitory 
was in its usual position above the chapter-house, to the 
south of the transept. As peculiarities of arrangement 
may be noticed the position of the kitchen (Q), between the 
refectory and calefactory, and of the infirmary (W) (unless 
there is some error in its designation) above the river to 
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the west, adjoining the guest-houses (XX). We may also call 
attention to the greatly lengthened choir, commenced hy 
Abbot John of York, 1203-1211, and carried on by his 
successor, terminating, like Durham Cathedral, in an 


eastern transept, the work of Abbot John of Kent, 1220- 
1247, and to the tower (D), added not long before the dis- 
solution by Abbot Huby, 1494-1626, in a very unusual 
position at the northern end of the north tranaept The 
abbot's house, the largest and most remarkable example of 
this class of buildings in the kingdom, stands south to 
the east of the church and cloister, from which it is divided 
by the kitchen court (K), surrounded by the ordinary domestic 
ofiices. A considerable portion of this house was erected 
on arches over the SkelL The size and character of this 
house, probably, at the time of its erection, the most 
spacious house of a subject in the kingdom, not a castle, 
bespeaks the wide departure of the Cistercian order from 
the stem simplicity of the original foundation. The hall 
(2) was one of the most spacious and magnificent apart- 
ments in mediaeval times, measuring 170 feet by 70 feet 
Like the hall in the castle at Winchester, and Westminster 
Hall, as originally built, it was divided by 18 pillars and 
arches, with 3 aisles. Among other apartments, for the 
designation of which we must refer to the ground-plan, 
was a domestic oratory or chapel, 46J feet by 23 feet, and 
a kitchen (7), 60 feet by 38 feet The whole arrangements 
and character of the bmiding bespeak the rich and powerful 
feudal lord, not the humble father of a body of hard- 
working brethren, bound by vows to a life of poverty and 
self-denying toil. In the words of Dean Milman, “the 
superior, once a man bowed to the earth with humility, 
care-worn, pale, emaciated, with a coarse habit bounii 
with a cord, with naked feet, had become an abbot on his 
curvetting palfrey, in rich attire, with his silver cross before 
him, travelling to take his place amid the lordliest of the 
realm ." — {Lat Christ,, vol iii. p. 330.) 

The buildings of the Amtin Canons or Blanh Cawm Black or 
(so called from the colour of their habit) present few Austin 
distinctive peculiarities. This order had its first seat in 
England at Colchester, where a house for Austin Canons 
was founded about a.d. 1105, and it very soon spread 
widely. ' As an order of regular clergy, holciing a middle 
position between monks and secular canons, almost resem- 
bling a community of parish priests living under rule, 
they adopted naves of great length to accommodate large 
congregations. The choir is usually long, and is some- 
times, as at Llanthony and Christ Church (Twyuham), 
shut off from the aisles, or, as at Bolton, Kirkham, &c., is 
destitute of aisles altogether. The nave in the northern 
houses, not unfrequently, had only a north aisle, as at 
Bolton, Brinkbum, and Lanercost. The arrangement of 
the monastic builciings followed the ordinary type. The 
prior's lodge was almost invariably attached to the S.W. 
angle of the nave. The annexed plan of the Abbey of 
St Augustine's at Bristol, now the cathedral church of Bristol 
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tkat city^ shows tJae arrangement of the buildiags, which | 
departs very little from the ordinary Benedictine type. 
The Austin Canons' house at Thornton, in Lincolnshire, is 
remarkable for the size and magnificence of its gate-house, 
the upper fioors of which formed the guest-house of the 
establishment, and for possessing an octagonal chapter- 
house of Decorated date. 

The Premmstraiensian regular canons, or W^ite Canons, 
had as many as 35 houses in England, of which the most 
perfect remaining are those of Easby, Yorkshire, and 
Bayham, Sussex, The head house of the order in England 
was Welbeck. This order was a reformed branch of the 
Austin canons, founded, a.d. 1119, by Norbert (born at 
Xanten, on the Lower Bhine, c. 1080) at Pr4montr4, a 
secluded marshy valley in the forest of Coney, in the 
diocese of Laon. The order spread widely. ^ Even in the 
founder’s lifetime it possessed houses in Syna and Pales- 
tine. It long maintained its rigid austerity, till in the 
course of years wealth impaired its discipline, and its 
members sank into indolence and luxury. The Premom 
stratensians were brought to England shortly after a.I). 
1140, and were first settled at Newhonse, in Lincolnshire, 
near the Humber. The ground-plan of Easby Abbey, 
owing to its situation on the edge of the steeply-sloping 
banks of a river, is singularly irregular. The cloister is 
duly placed on the south side of the church, and the 
chief buildings occupy their usual positions round it. 
But the cloister garth, as at Chichester, is not rectangu- 
lar, and all the surrounding buildings are thus made to 
sprawl in a very awkward fashion. The church follows 
the plan adopted by the Austin canons in their northern 
abbeys, and has only one aisle to the nave — ^that to the 
north; while the choir is long, narrow, and aisleless. 
Each transept has an aisle to the east, forming three 
cbapels. 

The church at Bayham was destitute of aisle either to 
nave or choir. The latter terminated in a three-sided apse. 
This church is remarkable for its exceeding narrowness in 
proportion to its length. Extending in longitudinal dimen- 
sions 257 feet, it is not more than 25 feet broad., To 
adopt the words of Mr Beresford Hope — Stern Premon- 
stratensian canons wanted no congregations, and cared 
for no processions ; therefore they built their church like a 
long room.” 

The Carthvsian order, on its establishment by St Bruno, 
about A.D. 1084, developed a greatly modified form and 
arrangement of a monastic institution. The principle of 
this order, which combined the coenobitic with the solitary 
life, demanded the erection of buildings on a novel plan. 
Ibis plan, which was fixst adopted by St Bruno and his 
twelve companions at the original institution at Chartreux, 
near Grenoble, was maintained in all the Carthusian 
establishments throughout Europe, even after the ascetic 
severity of the order had been to some extent relaxed, and 
the primitive simplicity of their buildings had been ex- 
changed for the magnificence of decoration which charac- 
terises such foundations as the* Oet'tosas of Pavia and 
Plorence. According to the 'nile of St Bruno, aU the 
members of a Carthusian brotherhood lived in the most 
absolute solitude and silence. Each occupied a small 
detached cottage, standing by itself in a small gard.en 
surrounded by high walls and connected by a common 
corridor or cloister. In these cottages or cells a Carthusian 
monk passed his time in the strictest asceticism, only 
leaving his solitary dwelling to attend the services of the 
Church, except on certain days when the brotherhood 
assembled in the refectory, 

The peculiarity of the arrangements of a Carthusian 
monastery, or churter-homej as it was called in England, 
from a corruption of the French chartreux, is exhibited iii 


the plan of that of Clermont, from Yiollet le Due. The Clermont, 
whole establishment is surrounded with a wall, furnished 
at intervals with watch towers (B). The enclosure is 
divided into two courts, of which the eastern court, sur- 
rounded by a cloister, from which the cottages of tlie 
monks (I) open, is much the larger. The two courts are 
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divided by the main buildings of the monastery, including 
the church, the sanctuary (A), divided from (B), ilie iiiuukB’ 
choir, by a screen with two altars, the smaller cli>i.stcr to 
the south (S) surrounded by the chaptor-huuso (J'l), the 
refectoiy (X) — ^theae buildings occupying their nunnol 
position — and the chapel of Pontgibaud (K). The kitchen 
with its offices (Y) hes behind the refectory, accessible 
from the outer court without entering the cloister, To 
the north of the church, beyond the sacristy (L), and the 
side chapels (M), we find the cell of the sub-prior (a), with 
its garden. The lodgings of the prior (Q) occupy the 
centre of the outer court, immediately in front of the west 
door of the church, and face the gateway of the convent (0) 
A small raised court with a fountain (0) is before it. This 
outer court also contains the guest-chambers (P), the 
stables, and lodgings of the lay brothers (N), the barns 
and granaries (Q), the dovecot (H), and the bakehouse (T). 
At (Z) is the prison. (In this outer court, in all the earlier 
foundations, as at Witham, there was a. smaller church in 
addition to the larger church of the monks.) The outer and 
inner court are connected by a long passage (F), wide 
enough to admit a cart laden with wood to supply the 
cells of the brethren with fuel The number of cells sur- 
rounding the great cloister is 18. They are all arranged 
on a uniform plan, Each little dwelling contains three 
rooms ; a sitting-room (0), warmed with a stove in winter.; 
a sleeping-room (D), furnished with a bed, a table, a beach, 
and a bookcase; and a closet (E), Between the cell and 
the cloister gallery (A) is a passage or corridor (B), cutting 
off the inmate of the cell from all sound or movement 
which might interruDt his meditations. The superior had 
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free access to this corridor, and through open niches 'was able 
to inspect the garden without being seen. At (I) is the 
hatch or turn-table, in which the daily allowance of food was 
deposited by a brother appointed for that purpose, afford- 
ing no view either inwards or outwards. (H) is the garden, 
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Cartlmaian Cell, Clermont. 

cultivated by the occupant of the cell At (K) Ls the 
wood-house. (F) is a covered walk, with the necessary at 
the end. These arrangements are found with scarcely any 
variation in all the charter-houses of Western Europe. 
The Yorkshire Charter-house of Mount Q-race, founded by 
Thomas Holland the young Duke of Surrey, nephew of 
Richard II., and Marshal of England, during the revival 
of the popularity of the order, about a.d. 1397, is the most 
perfect and best preserved English example. It is charac- 
terised by all the simplicity of the order. The church is a 
modest building, long, narrow, and aisleless. Within the 
wall of enclosure are two courts. The smaller of the two, 
the south, presents the usual arrangement of church, refec- 
tory, &c., opening out of a cloister. The buildings are 
plain and solid. The northern court contains the cells, 14 
in number. It is surrounded by a double stone wall, the 
two walls being about 30 feet or 40 feet apart. Between 
these, each in its own garden, stand the cells j low-built 
two-storied cottages, of two or three rooms on the ground- 
floor, lighted with a larger and a smaller window to the 
sicie, and provided with a doorway to the court, and one at 
the back, opposite to one in the outer wall, through which 
the monk may have conveyed the sweepings of his cell and 
the refuse of his garden to the eremus ” beyond. By the 
side of the door to the court is a little hatch, through which 
the daily pittance of food was supplied, so contrived by 
turning at an angle in the waU that no one could either 
look in or look out. A very perfect example of this hatch 
— ^an arrangement belonging to aU Carthusian houses — 
i exists at Mirafiores, near Burgos, which remains nearly as 
it was completed in 1480. 

There were only nine Carthusian houses in England. 
The earliest was that at Witham in Somersetshire, founded 
by Henry IE., by whom the order was first brought into 
England. The wealthiest and ,most magnificent was that 
of Shene or Richmond in Surrey, founded by Henry V. 
about A.I). 1414. The dimensions of the buildings at 
Shenea are stated to have been remarkably large. The 
great coxirt measured 300 feet by 250 feet ; the cloisters 
were a square of 600 feet; the hall was 110 feet in length 
by 60 feet in breadth. Tbe most celebrated historically is 
the Charter-house of London, founded by Sir Walter Manny 
A.D. 1371, the name of which is preserved by the famous 



public school established on the site by Thomas Sutton 
A.D. 1611. 

An article on monastic arrangements would be incom-' 
plete without some account of the convents of the Mendi- Mendicant 
cant or Preaching Friars, including the Black Friars or Friars. 
Dominicans, the Grey or Franciscans, the White or Carmel- 
ites, the Eremite or Austin Friars. These orders arose at 
the beginning of the 13th century, when the Benedictines, 
together with their various reformed branches, had termi- 
nated their active mission, and Christian Europe was ready 
for a new religious revival. Planting themselves, as a rule, 
in large towns, and by preference in the poorest and most 
densely populated districts, the Preaching Friars were 
obliged to adapt their buildings to the requirements of the 
site. Regularity of arrangement, therefore, was not pos- 
sible, even if they had studied it. Their churches, built 
for the reception of large congregations of hearers rather 
than worshippers, form a class by themselves, totally unlike 
those of the elder orders in ground-plan and character, 

They were usually long parallelograms unbroken by tran- 
septs. The nave very usually consisted of two equal bodies, 
one containing the stalls of the brotherhood, the other left 
entirely free for the congregation. The constructional 
choir is often wanting, the whole church forming one unia- 
terrupted structure, with a continuous range of windows. 

The east end was usually square, but the Friars Church at 
Winchelsea had a polygonal apse. We not nnfrequently 
find a single transept, sometimes of great size, rivalling or 
exceeding the nave. This arrangement is frequent in 
Ireland, where the numerous small friaries afford admirable 
exemplifications of these peculiarities of ground-plan. The 
friars' churches were at first destitute of towers; but in the 
i4th and 15th centuries, tall, slender towers were com- 
monly inserted between the nave and the choir. The Grey 
Friars -at Lynn, where the tower is hexagonal, is a good 
example. The arrangement of the monastic buildings is 
equally peculiar and characteristic. We miss mtirely the 
regularity of the buildings of the earlier orders. At the 
Jacobins at Paris, a cloister lay to the north of the long 
narrow church of two parallel aisles, while the refectory — 
a room of immense length, quite detached from the cloister 
— stretched across the area before the west front of the 
church. At Toulouse the nave also has two parallel aisles, 
but the choir is apsidal, with radiating chapels. The refec- 
tory stretches northwards at right angles to the cloister, which 
lies to the north of the church, having the chapter-hous 
and sacristy on the east As examples of English friar ie&» 
the Dominican house at Norwich, and those of the Domini” Norwich, 
cans and Franciscans at Gloucester, may be mentioned. The <3-louce.ster. 
church of the Black Friars of Norwich departs from the 
original type in the nave (now St Andrews Hall), in having 
re^ar aisles. In this it resembles the earlier examples of 
the Grey Friars at Reading. The choir is long and aisle^ 
less ; an hexagonal tower between the two, like that exist 
ing at Lynn, has perished. The cloister and monastic 
buildings remain tolerably perfect to the north. The 
Dominican convent at Gloucester still exhibits the cloister- 
court, on the north side of which is the desecrated church. 

The refectory is on the west side, and on the south the 
dormitory of the 13th century. TMs is a remarkably good 
example. There were 18 cells or cubicles on each side, 
divided by partitions, the bases of which remain. On the 
east side was the prior’s house, a building of later date. 

At the Grey or Franciscan Friars, the church followed the 
ordinary type in having two equal bodies, each gabled, 
with a continuous range of windows. There was a slender 
tower between the nave and choir. Of the convents of the 
Carmelite or White Friars we have a good example in the 
Abbey of Hulne, near Alnwick, the first of the order in Hulne., 
England, founded a.d, 1240, The church is a narrow 
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Mendicant oblong, destitute of aisles, 123 feet long by only 26 feet 
Friars. wide. The cloisters are to the soutb, with the chapter- 
house, (fee., to the east, with the dormitory over. The 
prior's lodge is placed to the west of the cloister. The 
guest-houses adjoin the entrance gateway, to which a chapel 
was annexed on the south side of the conventual area. 
The nave of the church of the Austin Friars or Eremites 
in London is still standing, It is of Decorated date, and 
has wide centre and side aisles, divided by a very light and 
graceful arcade. Some fragments of the south walk of the 
cloister of the Grey Friars exist among the buildings of 
Christ's Hospital or the Blue-Goat School Of the Black 
Friars all has perished but the name. Taken as a whole, 
the remains of the establishments of the friars afford little 
warrant for the bitter invective of the Benedictine of St 
Alban's, Matthew Paris ; — “ The friars who have been 
founde(i hardly 40 years have built residences as the 
palaces of kings. These are they who, enlarging day by 
day their sumptuous edifices, encircling them with lofty 
walls, lay up in them their incalculable treasures, impru- 
dently transgressing the bounds of poverty, and violating 
the very fundamental rules of their profession." Allowance 
must here be made for jealousy of a rival order just rising 
in popularity. 

Every large monastery had depending upon it one or 
Qella. 210 ^® smaller establishments known as cells. These cells 
were monastic colonies, sent forth by the parent house, and 
planted on some outlying estate. As an example, we may 
refer to the small religious house of St Mary Magdalene's, 
a cell of the great Benedictine house of St Mary's, York, in 
the valley of the Witham, to the south-east of the city of 
Lincoln. This consists of one long narrow range of build- 
ing, of which the eastern part formed the chapel, and 
the western contained the apartments of the handful of 
monks of which it was the home. To the east may be 
traced the site of the abbey mi 11 ^ with its dam and mill- 
lead. These cells, when belonging to a Gluniac house, 
were called Obedientioe, 

The plan given by VioUet le Due of the Priory of St 
Jean des Bom HommeSf a Oluniac cell, situated between 
the town of Avallon and the village of Savigny, shows that 
these diminutive establishments comprised every essential 
feature of a monastery, — chapel, cloister, chapter-room, 
refectory, dormitory, all grouped according to the recog- 
nised arrangement. 

These Oluniac ohedientice differed from the ordinary 
Benedictine cells in being also places of punishment, to 
which monks who had been guilty of any grave infringe- 
ment of the rules were relegated as to a kind of peniten- 
tiary. Here they were placed under the authority of a 
prior, and were condemned to severe manual labour, ful- 
filling the duties usually executed by the lay brothers, who 
acted as farm-servants. 

The outlying fanning establishments belonging to the 
monastic foundations were known as vUlce or granges. 
They gave employment to a body of conversi and labourers 
under the management of a monk, who bore the title of 
Broth^ Hospitaller — the granges, like their parent in- 
stitutions, affording shelter and hospitality to belated 
travellers. 

AutlwHties: — ^Dugdale, Monasticon; Fosbrooke, British 
Monachism; Helyot, Hietionnaire des Ordres Beligieuxj 
Lenoir, Architecture MonoMique; VioUet le Due, Hidicmr 
naire HaisonTiee de V Architecture Brancaise j Walcott, 
Conventual Arrangement; WiUis, Abbey of St Gall; Archaeo- 
logical Journal, voL v., G&wv&ntual Buildings of Canter- 
hury ; Gurzon, Monasteries of the Levant, (e. y.) 

ABBIATE GRASSO, a town in the north of Italy, near 
the Ticino, 14 miles W.S.W, of Milan. It has silk manu- 
factures, and contains about 5000 inhabitants. 


ABBOH OF Fletiey. or Abbo Fbobiaoensis, a learned 
Frenchman, born near Orleans in 945. He distinguished 
himself in the schools of Paris and Eheims, and was a })rofi- 
cient in science, as known in his time. After spending two 
years in England, assisting Archbishop Oswald of York in 
restoring the monastic system, ho returned to France, and 
was made Abbot of Flenry (970). He was twice sent 
to Rome by Robert the Wise (986, 996), and on each occa- 
sion succeeded in warding off a threatened papal interdict. 
He was killed in 1004, in endeavouring to quell a monkish 
revolt. He wrote an epitome of the Lives of the Roman 
Pontiffs^ besides controversial treatises, letters, &o. 

ABBOT, the head and chief governor of a community 
of monks, called also in the East Arclmnandriia^ from 
mandra^ “ a fold," or Hegvmenos, The name abbot is derived 
from the Hebrew ^ 5 , A 6 , or father y through the Syriac 
Abba, It had its origin in the monasteries of Syria, 
whence it spread through the East, and soon became 
accepted generally in all languages as the designation of 
the head of a monastery. At first it was employed as a 
respectful title for any monk, as we learn from St J orome 
(in Epist. ad Gal. iv. 6 , in Matt, xxiii. 9), but it was soon 
restricted to the Superior. 

The name abbot, though general in the West, was not 
universal. Among the Dominicians, Carmelites, Augus- 
tinea, <fcc,, the superior was called Proepositusy “ Provost," 
and Prior ; among the Franciscans, Oustosy “Guardian 
and by the monks of Camaldoli, Major. 

Monks, as a mle, were laymen, nor at the outset was 
the abbot any exception. All orders of clergy, therefore, 
even the “doorkeeper," took precedence of him. For 
the reception of the sacraments, and for other religious 
offices, the abbot and his monks were commanded to 
attend the nearest church . — {NovellWy 1 33, c. il) This rule 
naturally proved inconvenient when a monastery was 
situated in a desert, or at a distance from a city, and 
necessity compelled the ordination of abbots. This innova- 
tion was not introduced without a struggle, ecclesiastical 
dignity being regarded as inconsistent with the higher 
spiritual Rfe, but, before the close of the 6 th century, at least 
in the East, abbots seem almost universally to have become 
deacons, if not presbyters. The change spread more 
slowly in the West, where the office of abbot was commonly 
filled by laymen till the end of the 7 th century, and 
partially so up to the 11 th. Ecclesiastical Oouncils wore, 
however, attended by abbots. Thus, at that held at Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 448, for the condomiiLation of Eutychea^ 
23 archimandrites or abbots sign, with 30 bishops, and, 
cir. A.D. 690, Archbishop Theodore promulgated a canon, 
inhibiting bishops from compelling abbots to attend 
councils. Examples are not uncommon in Spain and 
in England in Saxon times. Abbots were i)ernutted 
by the Second Council of Nicsea, a.d, 787, to ordain 
their monks to the inferior orders. This rule was 
adopted in the West, and the strong prejudice against 
clerical monks having gradually broken down, eventually 
monks, almost without exception, belonged to some giade 
of the ministry. 

Originally no abbot was permitted to rule over more 
than one monastic community, though, in some exceptional 
cases, Gregory the Great allowed the rule to be broken. 
As time went on, violations of the rule became increasingly 
frequent, as is proved by repeated enactments against it. 
The cases of WiRrid of York, dr, A.n. 675, who held the 
abbacy of the monasteries he had founded at Hexham and 
Ripon, and of Aldhelm, who, at the same date, stood in 
the same double relation to those of Mahnosbury, Frome, 
and Bradford, are only apparent transgressions of the rule. 
We find more decided instances of plurality in Hugh of 
the royal Oarlovingian house, dr, 720, who was at the'same 
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tiiDe Bishop of Kouen, Paris, Bayeux, and Abbot of Fonte- 
ntsiie and Jumi^ges ; and Sidonins, Bishop of Constance, 
who, being already Abbot of Eeichenan, took the abbacy of 
St Gall also. Hatto of Mentz, dr, 912, annexed to his 
see no less than 12 abbacies. 

In Egypt, the first home of monasticism, we find abbots 
in chief or archimandrites exercising jurisdiction over a 
large number of communities, each of which had its own 
abb^ot. Thus, Cassian speaks of an abbot in the Thebaid 
who had 500 monks under him, a number exceeded in 
other cases. In later times also, general jurisdiction was 
exercised over the houses of their order by the abbots of 
Monte Oassino, St Dalmatius, Clugny, (kc. The abbot of 
Cassino was styled Abbas Abbatum, The chiefs of other 
orders had the titles of Abbas Generalise or Magistery or 
Minister Genercdis, 

Abbots were originally subject to episcopal jurisdiction, 
and continued generally so, in fact, in the West till the 
11th century. The Godex of Justinian (lib. i. tit. iiL de 
Ep. leg. xl.), expressly subordinates the abbot to epis- 
copal oversight. The first case recorded of the partial 
exemption of an abbot from episcopal control is that of 
Faustus, Abbot of Lerins, at the Council of Arles, a.d. 
456] but the oppressive conduct, and exorbitant claims 
and exactions of bishops, to which this repugnance to 
episcopal control is to be traced, far more than to the 
arrogance of abbots, rendered it increasingly frequent, 
and, in the 6th century, the practice of exempting religious 
houses partly or altogether from episcopal control, and 
making them responsible to the Pope alone, received an 
impulse from Gregory the Great. These exceptions, 
though introduced with a good object, had grown into a 
wide-spread and crying evil by the 12th century, virtually 
creating an imperium in imperio, and entirely depriving 
the bishop of all authority over the chief centres of power 
and influence in his diocese. In the 12th century the 
abbots of Eulda claimed precedence of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Abbots more and more aped episcopal state, 
and in defiance of the express prohibition of early councils, 
and the protests of St Bernard and others, adopted the 
episcopal insignia of mitre, ring, gloves, and sandals. A 
mitre is said to have been granted to the Abbot of Bobbio 
by Pope Theodorus L, a. A 643, and to the Abbot of St 
Savianus by Sylvester IL, a.d. 1000. Ducange asserts 
that pontifical insignia were first assigned to abbots by 
John XYIIL, A.D. 1004-1009 j but the first undoubted 
grant is said to be that to the Abbot of St Maximinian at 
Treves, by Gregory VIL (Hildebrand), a.d. 1073-1085. 
The mitred abbots in England were those of Abingdon, 
St Alban's, Bardney, Battle, Bury St Edmund's, St Augus- 
tine's Canterbury, Colchester, Croyland, Evesham, Glas- 
tonbury, Gloucester, St Benet's Hulme, Hyde, Malmes- 
bury, Peterborough, Eamsey, Eeading, Selby, Shrewsbury, 
Tavistock, Thomey, Westminster, Winchcombe, St Mary's 
York. Of these the precedence was originally yielded to 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, until in a.d. 1154 Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspear) granted it to the Abbot of St 
Alban's, in which monastery he had been brought up. 
Next after the Abbot of St Alban's ranked the Abbot of 
Westminster. 

To distinguish abbots from bishops, it was ordained that 
their mitre should he made of less costly materials, and 
should not be ornamented with gold, a rule which was 
soon entirely disregarded, and that the crook of their 
pastoral staff should turn inwards instead of outwards, 
indicating that their jurisdiction was limited to their own 
house. The adoption of episcopal insignia by abbots 
was followed by an encroachment on episcopal functions, 
which had to be specially hut ineffectually guarded against 
by the Lateran Council, a.d. 1123. In the East, abbots, 


if in priests' orders, with the consent of the bishop, were, 
as we have seen, permitted by the Second Nicene Council, 
A.I). 787, to confer the tonsure and admit to the order of 
reader ; but they gradually advanced higher claims, until 
we find them authorised by BeUarmine to be associated 
with a single bishop in episcopal consecrations, and per- 
mitted by Innocent IV., a.d. 1489, to confer both the 
subdiaconate and diaconate. Of course, they always and 
everywhere had the power of admitting their own monks, 
and vesting them with the rehgious habit. In the first 
instance, when a vacancy occurred, the bishop of the diocese 
chose the abbot out of the monks of the convent, but 
the right of election was transferred by jurisdiction to 
the monks themselves, reserving to the bishop the con- 
fij-mation of the election and the benediction of the new 
abbot. In abbeys exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, the 
confirmation and benediction had to be conferred by the 
Pope in person, the house being taxed with the expenses 
of the new abbot's journey to Eome. By the rule of St 
Benedict, the consent of the laity was in some unde- 
fined way required ; but this seems never to have been 
practically eifforced. It was necessary that an abbot 
should be at least 25 years of age, of legitimate birth, a 
monk of the house, unless it furnished no suitable can- 
didate, when a liberty was allowed of electing from another 
convent, weE instructed himself, and able to instruct others, 
one also who had learned how to command by having prac- 
tised obedience. In some exceptional cases an abbot was 
allowed to name his own successor. Cassian speaks of an 
abbot in Egypt doing this ; and in later times we have 
another example in the case of St Bruno. Popes and 
sovereigns gradually encroached on the rights of the 
monks, until in Italy the Pope had usurped the nomina- 
tion of all abbots, and the king in France, with the ex- 
ception of Clugny, Pr6montr4, and other houses, chiefs of 
their order. The election was for life, unless the abbot 
was canonically deprived by the chiefs of his order, or, 
when he was directly subject to them, by the Pope or the 
bishop. 

The ceremony of the formal admission of a Benedictine 
abbot in mediaeval times is thus prescribed by the consuetu- 
dinary of Abingdon. The newly elected abbot was to 
put off his shoes at the door of the church, and proceed 
barefoot to meet the members of the house advancing in 
a procession. After proceeding up the nave, he was to 
kneel and pray at the topmost step of the entrance of the 
choir, into which he was to be introduced by the bishop 
or his commissary, and placed in his stalL The monks, 
then kneeling, gave him the kiss of peace on the hand, 
and rising, on the mouth, the abbot holding his staff of 
office. He then put on his shoes in the vestry, and a 
chapter was held, and the bishop or Ms commissary 
preached a suitable sermon. 

The power of the abbot was paternal but absolute, 
limited, however, by the canons of the church, and, until 
the general establishment of exemptions, by episcopal 
control As a rule, however, implicit obedience was en- 
forced ; to act without his orders was culpable ; wMle it 
was a sacred duty to execute his orders, however unrea- 
sonable, until they were withdrawn. Examples among the 
Egyptian monks of this blind submission to the commands 
of the superiors, exalted into a virtue by those who re^ 
garded the entire crushing of the individual will as the 
highest excellence, are detailed by Cassian and others, — e,g,y 
a monk watering a dry stick, day after day, for months, or 
endeavouring to remove a huge rock immensely exceeding 
his powers. St Jerome, indeed, lays dow, as the principle 
of the compact between the abbot and his monks, that they 
should obey their superiors in all things, and perform what- 
ever they commanded. — (Ep. 2, ad Eustoch. de custod, 
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virgin.) So despotic did tlio tyranny become in the West, 
tbat in the time of Charlemagne it was necessa^ to re- 
strain abbots by legal enactments from mutilating their 
monks, and putting out their eyes; while the rule of St 
Columba ordained 100 lashes as the punishment for very 
slight offences. An abbot also had the power of excom- 
municating refractory nuns, which he might use if desired 
by their abbess. 

The abbot was treated with the utmost submission and 
reverence by the brethren of his house. When he appeared 
either in church or chapter all present rose and bowed, 
tlis letters were received kneeling, like those of the Pope 
and the king. If he gave a command, the monk receiving 
it was also to kneel. No monk might sit in his presence, 
or leave it without his permission. The highest place was 
naturally assigned to him, both in church and at table. 
In the East he was commanded to eat with the other monks. 
In the West the rule of St Benedict appointed him a sepa- 
rate table, at which he might entertain guests and strangers. 
This permission opening the door to luxurious living, the 
Council of Aix, a.d. 817, decreed that the abbot should 
dine in the refectory, and be content with Ihe ordinary 
fare of the monks, unless he had to entertain a guest. 
These ordinances proved, however, generally ineffectual to 
secure strictness of diet, and contemporaneous literature 
abounds with satirical remarks and complaints concerning 
the inordinate extravagance of the tables of the abbots. 
When the abbot condescended to dine in the refectory, his 
chaplains waited upon him with the dishes, a servant, if 
necessary, assisting them. At St Alban's the abbot took ' 
the lord's seat, in the centre of the high table, and was 
served on silver plate, and sumptuously entertained noble- 
men, ambassadors, and strangers of quality. When abbots 
dined in their own private haU, the rule of St Benedict 
charged them to invite their monks to their table, provided 
there was room, on which occasions the guests were to ab- 
stain from quarrels, slanderous talk, and idle gossipping. 
The complaint, however, was sometimes made (as by Matt. 
Paris of Wulsig, thethirdabbot of St Alban's), that they invited 
ladies of rank to dine with them instead of theirmonks. The 
ordinary attire of the abbot was according to rule to be the 
same as that of the monks, But by the 10th century the 
rule was commonly set aside, and we find frequent com- 
plaints of abbots dressing in silk, and adopting great 
sumptuousness of atrire. Nay, they sometimes laid aside 
the monastic habit altogether, and assumed a secular dress,^ 
This was a necessary consequence of their following the chase, 
which was quite usual, and indeed at that time only natural. 
With the increase of wealth and power, abbots had lost 
much of their special religious character, and become great 
lords, chiefiy distinguished from lay lords by celibacy. 
Thus we hear of abbots goi^g out to sport, with their men 
carrying bows and arrows j keeping horses, dogs, and 
huntsmen; and special mention is made of an abbot of 
Leicester, a>. 1360, who was the most skilled of all the 
nobility in hare-hunting. In magnificence of equipage and 
retinue the abbots vied with the first nobles of the realm. 
They rode on mules with gilded bridles, rich saddles and 
housings, carrying hawks on their wrist, attended by an 
immense train of attendants. The bells of the churches 
ware rung as they passed. They associated on equal terms 
with laymen 'of the highest distinction, and shared all their 
pleasures and pursuits. This rank and power was, how- 
ever, often used most beneficially. For instance, we read 
of Whiting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, judicially mur- 
dered by Henry VIIL, that his house was a kind of well- 
ordered court,, where as many as 300 sons of noblemen and 


^ Wahvortli, the fourth ahbot of St Alban’s, circa 980, is charged by 
Matthew ParLs; with adopting the attire of a Bportsmaa, 


gentlemen, who had been sent to him for virtuous educa- 
tion, had been brought up, besides others of a meaner rank, 
whom he fitted for the universities. His table, attendance, 
and officers were an honour to the nation. He would 
entertain as many as 500 persons of rank at one time, 
besides relieving the poor of the vicinity twice a-week. 
He had his country houses and fisheries, and when ho 
travelled to attend Parliament his retinue amounted to 
upwards of 100 persons. The abbots of Clugny and 
Vendome were, by virtue of their office, cardinals of the 
Bomish Church. 

In process of time the title abbot was improperly trans- 
ferred to clerics who had no connection with the monastic 
system, as to the principal of a body of parochial 
clergy; and under the Carlovingians to the chief chaplain 
of the king, Jddas OuricG, or military chaplain of tlie em- 
peror, Abbas Cas^renszs. It even came to be adopted by 
purely secular officials. Thus the chief magistrate of the 
republic at Genoa was called Abbas jPdpuii. Diicange, in 
his Glossary, also gives us Abbas Gampamlis^ CLocherii,, 
Falati% Scholaris^ &c. 

Lay abbots, so called, had their origin in the system of 
commeTidation, in the 8th century. By this, to meet any 
great necessity of the state, such as an inroad of the Sara- 
cens, the revenues of monasteries were temporarily com- 
mended, i,e., handed over to some layman, a noble, or even 
the king himself, who for the time became titular abbot. 
Enough was reserved to maintain the monastic brother- 
hood, and when the occasion passed away the revenues 
were to be restored to their rightful owners. The estates, 
however, had a habit of lingering in lay hands, so that in 
the 9th and 10th centuries most of the sovereigns and 
nobles among the Franks and Burgundians wore titular 
abbots of some great monastery, the revenues of which 
they applied to their own purposes. These lay-abbots 
were styled Abbacomites or Abbates Milites. Hugh Capet, 
before hia elevation to the throne, as an Ahbamnes hold 
the abbeys of St Denis and St Germain in commeiidnm. 
Bishop Hatto,' of Mentz, a.i>. 891-912, is said to have hold 
12 abbeys in commendam at onco. In England, as ■wo see 
from the Acts of the Council of Cloveshoo, in the 8th 
century, monasteries were often invaded and occupied by 
laymen. This occurred sometimes from the monastery 
having voluntarily placed itself under the protection of a 
powerful layman, who, from its protector, became its op- 
pressor. Sometimes there wore two lines of abbots, one of 
laymen enjoying the lion's share of the revenues, another 
of clerics fulfilling the proper duties of an abbot on a small 
fraction of the income. The gross abuse of lay commen- 
dation which had sprung up during the corraption of 
the monastic system passed away with its reformation ii> 
the 10th century, either voluntarily or by compulsion. 
The like abuse prevailed in the East at a later period. 
John, Patriarch of Antioch, at the beginning of the 12th 
century, informs us that in his time most monasteries had 
been handed over to laymen, herneficiuTii^ for life, or for 
part of their Kves, by the emperors. 

In conventual cathedrals, where the bishop occupied 
the place of the abbot, the functions usually devolving on 
the superior of the monastery were performed by a pTiin\ 
In other convents the prior was the second officer next to 
the abbot, representing him in his absence, and fulfilling 
ms duties. The superiors of the cells, or small monastic 
establishments ‘dependent on the larger monasteries, were 
also called priors, ^ey were appointed by tlie abbots, 
and held o:$ce at their pleasure. 

AutJwrUies Oi-igines ; DnoangQ, Glossary; 
5±eTz^g, Eealworisrbuch; Robertson, Ch. Hist.; Martone, 
m Antiq. Monasi. Ritihus, Montslombert, Monies of ifu 
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^BBOT, Chaelbs, speaker of the House of Commons 
from 1802 to 1817, afterwards created Lord Colchester, 
l^ee CoXiCSESTEE. 

ABBOT, Gboege, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom 
October 19, 1562, at Guildford in Surrey, where his father 
was a cloth-worker. He studied at BaUiol College, Oxford, 
and was chosen Master of University College in 1597, 
He was three times appointed to the office of Yice-Chan- 
cellor of the University. When in 1604 the version of the 
Bible now in use was ordered to be prepared, Dr Abbot's 
name stood second on the Hat of the eight Oxford divines 
to whom was intrusted the translation of the Hew Testar 
ment, excepting the Epistles. In 1608 he went to Scotland 
with the Earl of Dunbar to arrange for a union between 
the Churches of England and Scotland, and his conduct in 
that negotiation laid the foundation of Ms preferment, by 
attracting to him the notice and favour of the king. With- 
out having held any parocMal charge, he was appointed 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1609, was translated 
10 the see of London a month afterwards, and in less 
than a year was made Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
rapid preferment was due as much perhaps to his flat- 1 
tering his royal master as to his legitimate merits. After 
Ms elevation he showed on several occasions firmness 
and courage in resisting the king. In the scandalous | 
divorce suit of the Lady Frances Howard against the Earl I 
of Essex, the archbishop persistently opposed the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, though the influence of the king and I 
court was strongly and successfully exerted in the opposite I 
direction. In 1618, when a declmtion was published by 
the kmg, and ordered to be read in aU the diurches, per- 
mitting sports and pastimes on the Sabbath, Abbot had 
the courage to forbid its being read at Croydon, where he 
happened to be at the time. As may be inferred from 
the incident just mentioned. Abbot was of the Protestant or 
Puritan party in the Church. He was naturally, therefore, 
a promoter of the match between the Elector Palatine' and 
ihe Princess Elizabeth, and a firm opponent of the projected 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Infanta of Spain. 
This poHcy brought upon Mm the hatred of Laud and the 
court. The king, indeed, never forsook him ; but Buck- 
ingham_ was Ms avowed enemy, and he was regarded with 
dislike by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I. 
In 1622 a sad misfortune bef^ the archbishop while 
hunting in Lord Zoudi's park at Bramzill. A bolt from 
Ms cross-brow aimed at a deer happened to strike one of 
the keepers, who died within an hour, and Abbot was so 
greatly distressed by the event that he fell into a state of 
settled melancholy. His enemies maintained that the fatal 
issue of this accident disquaHfied him for his office, and 
argued that, though the homicide was involuntary, the 
sport of hunting wMch had led to it was one in which no 
clerical person could lawfully indulge. The king had to 
r^er the matter to a commission of ten, though he said 
that “ an angel might have miscarried after tMs sort." A 
decision was given in the archbishop's favour; but to pre- 
vent disputes, it was recommended that the king should 
fonnally absolve Mm, and confer his office upon him anew. 
After this the archbishop seldom appeared at the council, 
cMefly on account of his infirmities. He attended the 
king constantly, however, in Ms last illness, and performed 
the ceremony of the coronation of Charles I. A pretext 
was soon found by Ms enemies for depriving Mm of all Ms 
fimctions as primate, wMch were put in commission by 
the king. TMs Mgh-handed procedure was the result of 
Abbot's refusal to Hcense a sermon preached by Dr Sibthorp, 
in wMch the king's prerogative was stretched beyond con- 
stitutional Hmits. The archbishop had Ms powers restored 
to Mm shortly afterwards, however, when tbe found 
it absolutely necessary to summon a ParHameni His pre- 


sence being unwelcome at court, he Hved from that time 
in retirement, leaving Laud and Ms party in undisputed 
ascendency. He died at Croydon on the 5th August 1633, 
and was buried at Guildford, his native place, where he had 
endowed an hospital with lands to the value of £^300 a year. 
Abbot wrote a large number of works; but, with the excep- 
tion of his Exposituyii on the Prophet Jonah (1600), wMch 
was reprinted in 1845, they are now little known. His 
Geography, or a Brief Description of the Whole Worlds 
passed through numerous editions. 

ABBOT, Geoege, known as “ The Puritan/' has been 
oddly and persistently mistaken for others. He has been 
described as a clergyman, wMch he never was, and as son 
of Sir Morris Abbot, and Ms writings accordingly entered 
in the bibHographical authorities as by the nephew of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. One of the sons of Sir 
Morris Abbot was, indeed, named George, and he was 
a man of mark, but the more famous George Abbot 
was of a different family altogether. He was son or 
grandson (it is not clear wMch) of Sir Thomas Abbot, 
knight of Easington, East Yorlmhire, having been bom 
there in 1603-4, his mother (or grandmother) being 
of the ancient house of Pickering. He married a 
daughter of Colonel Purefoy of Caldecote, Warwickshire, 
and as Ms monument, wMch may stiU Idg seen in the 
church there, teUs, he bravely held it against Prince 
Eupert and Maurice during the civil war. He was a 
member of the Long ParHament for Tamworth, As a 
layman, and nevertheless a theologian and scholar of 
rare ripeness and critical ability, he holds an almost 
unique place in the Hterature of the period. His WhoU 
Books of Job Paraphrased, or made easy for any to under* 
stand (1640, 4to), is in striking contrast, in its concinnity 
and terseness, with the prolixity of too many of the Puritan 
expositors and commentators. His Yindidce Sahhathi(}. 641, 
8vo) had a profound and lasting influence in the long 
Sabbatic controversy. His Brief Notes upon the Whole Bo^ 
of Psalms (1651, 4to), as its date shows, was posthumous. 
He died February 2, 1648. (MS. collections at Abbey- 
ville for Mstory of all of the name of Abbot, by J, T. 
Abboi, Esq., F.S.A., Darlington; Dugdale's Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, 1656, p. 791; Wood's Athorm (BHss), s. v.j 
Cox's Literature of the Sabbath^ Dr James GilfiUan on 
The Sabbath; Lovmdes, Bodleian, B. Museum, Gated. 
a V.) (a. b. g.) 

ABBOT, Eobeet. Hoted as this Puritan divine was in 
Ms own time, and representative in various ways, he has 
hitherto been confounded with others, as Eobert Abbot, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Ms personality distributed over 
a Eobert Abbot of Cranbrook; another of Southwick, 
Hants; a third of St Anstin's, London ; wMle these succes- 
sive places were ’ only the successive livings of the one 
Eobert Abbot. He is also described as of the Archbishop's 
or Guildford Abbots, whereas he was in no way related, 
albeit he acknowledges very gratefully, in the first of Ms 
epistles-dedicatory of A Hand of Fellowship to Helps Keeps 
ovt Smne and Antichrist (1623, 4to), that it was from lie 
archbishop he had “received all" Ids “worldly mainte- 
nance,” as well as “best earthly countenance” and “fatherly 
incouragements.'% The worldly maintenance was the pre- 
sentation to the vicarage of Cranbrook in Kent, of which 
the archbishop was patron. TMs was in 1616. He had 
received Ms education at Cambridge, where he proceeded 
M.A., and was afterwards incorporated at Oxford. In 
1639, in the epistle’ to the reader of Ms most noticeable 
book MstoricaUy, Ms Triall of our OhvrchrForsJkers^ 
he tejla us, “I have lived now, by God's gratious dis- 
pensation, above fifty years, and in the place of my 
allotment two and twenty fiiU.” The former date 
carries' us back to 1688-89, or perhaps 1687-88 — ^the 
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Armada'' year — ^as his birth-time j the latter to 1616-17 
(ui suprd)s In his ‘Bee ThmJcfM London arid her Sisters 
(1626), he describes himself as formerly assistant to a 
reverend divine . , . . now with God/* and the name on 
the margin is “ Master Haiward of Wool Church/* This 
was doubtless previous to his going to Oranbrook. Very 
remarkable and effective was Abbot's ministry at Cran- 
brook, where the father of Phineas and Giles Fletcher was 
the first “ Eefonnation” pastor, and which, relatively small 
as it is, is transfigured by being the birth-place of the poet 
of the Locustse” and The Purple Island." His parish- 
ioners were as his own “ sons and daughters'* to him, and 
by day and night he thought and felt, wept and prayed, for 
them and with them. He is a noble specimen of the rural 
clergyman of his age. Puritan though he was in his deepest 
convictions, he was a thorough Churchman as toward Non- 
conformists, e.y., the Brownists, with whom he waged stem 
warfare. He remained until 164:3 at Cranbrook, and then 
chose the very inferior living of Southwick, Hants, as be- 
tween the one and the other, the Parliament deciding 
against pluralities of ecclesiastical ofS.ces. Succeeding the 
extruded" XJdall of St Austine'a, Abbot continued there 
until a good old age. In 1667, in the Warning-piece, he 
is described as still “ pastor of Austine's in London." He 
disappears silently between 1657-8 and 1662. Eobert 
Abbot's books are distmguished from many of the Puritans 
by thedr terseness and variety. (Brook's Puritans, iii. 
182, 3; Walker's Sufferings; Wood's (Bliss); Oata- 

logm Impressorum IMrorurn in Biblioiheca Bodleiana, s.v.; 
Palmer's Wonconf. Mem,, ii 218.) (a. b. q.) 

ABBOTSFOED, the celebrated residence of Sir Walter 
Scott, situated on the south bank of the river Tweed, about 
three miles above Melrose. The nucleus of the property 
was a small farm of 100 acres, with the ^^inharmonious 
desi^ation" of Olarty Hole, acquired by Scott on the lapse 
of his lease (1811) of the neighbouring house of Ashestiel. 
It was graduaEy increased by various acquisitions, the last 
and principal being that of Toftfield (afterwards named 
Huntlybum), purchased inl817. The present newhousewas 
then commenced, and was completed in 1824. The general 
ground-plan is a parallelogram, with irregular outlines — 
one side overlooking the Tweed, and the other facing a 
courtyard; and the general style of the building is the 
Scottish baronial Scott had only eujoyed Ms new resi- 
dence one year when (1825) he met with that reverse of 
fortune (connected with the failure of BaUantyne and 
Constable); wMch involved the estate in debt. In 1830, 
the library^ and museum were presented as a free gift by 
the creditors; and after Scott's death, wMch took place at 
Abbotsford in September 1832, a committee of friends 
subscribed a further sum of about £8000 towards the same 
object. The property was wholly disencumbered in 1847, 
by Mr Cadell, the publisher, accepting the remaining 
claims of the faanily over Sir Walter Scott's writings in 
requital of Ms obligation to obliterate the heritable bond on 
the property. The result of this transaction was, that not 
only was the estate redeemed by the fruit of Scott's brain, 
but a handsome residue fell to the publisher. Scott's only 
son Walter (Lieutenant-Colonel 15th Hussars) did not Eve 
to enjoy the property, having died on Ms way from India 
in 1847. Its subsequent possessors have been Scott's 
son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, and the latter's son-in-law, 
J. R. Hope Scott, Q.C., whose daughter (Scott's great- 
granddaughter) is the present proprietor. Mr Lockhart 
died at Abbotsford in 1854.— See USe of Scott, by J. G. 
Lockhart; Ahhotsford and Ifewstead Abbey, by WasMng- 
ton Irving ; Abbotsford N otanda in QentlewjarCs Mag,, 

^ The Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford fonns vol. ]xi. of the 
Bauual^ne Club publications. 


April and May 1869; The Lands of Scott, by James P. 
Hunnewell, cr. 8vo, 1871; Scott Loan JSxhihition Gata~ 
logue, 4to, 1871. 

ABBOTSFOED CLUB, one of the principal printing 
clubs, was founded in 1834 by Mr W. B. D, D. Turnbull, and 
namt-d in honour of Sir Walter Scott. Taking a wider 
range than its predecessors, the Bannatyne and Maitland 
Clubs, it did not confine its printing (as remarked by Mr 
Lockhart) to works connected with Scotland, but admitted 
all materials that throw light on the ancient history of 
literature of any country, anywhere described or discussed 
by the Author of Waverley. The club, now dissolved, con- 
sisted of fifty members; and the publications extend to 34 
vols. quarto, issued during the years 1835-1864. 

ABBEEVIATION, a letter or group of letters, taken 
from a word or words, and employed to represent them for 
the sake of brevity. Abbreviations, both of single words 
and of phrases, having a meaning more or less fixed and 
recognised, are common in ancient writings and inscrip- 
tions, and very many are in use at the present time. A 
distinction is to be observed between abbreviations and the 
contractions that are frequently to be met with in old 
manuscripts, and even in early printed books, whereby 
letters are dropped out here and there-, or particular collo- 
cations of letters represented by somewhat arbitrary symbols. 
The commonest form of abbreviation is the substitution for 
a word of its initial letter ; but, with a view to prevent 
ambiguity, one or more of the oilier letters are frequently 
added. Letters are often doubled to indicate a plural or a 
superlative. 

1. Classical Abbeeviations, — The following list con- 
tains a selection from the abbreviations that occur in the 
writings and inscriptions of the Romans : — 

A. 

A. Absolve,^ .^dilis, Agor, Ago, Aio, Amicus, Annus, 
Antique, Auctor, Auditor, Augustus, Aulus, Aurmn, 
Aut. 

A. A. iEs ahenum, Ante audita, Apud ogmm, Aurum argentum. 

AA. August!. AAA. Augusti tree. 

A.AA.P.F. Aiixo argento aereflando feriundo.^ 

A. A. y. Alter ambove. 

A.O. Acta causa, Alius ciris. 

A.D, Ante diem ; A.I).V. Ante diom quintumu 

A.D. A. Ad dandoa agros. 

MD, Andes, ASdilis, AEdilitas. 

AEM, aTid AIM. iEmilius, iEmilia. 

A5R. ASrarium, AEli.P. .^Iro publico. 

A.F. Actum fide, Auli filius. 

AG. Ager, Ago, Agripi)a. 

A. G. Animo grato, Aldus Gellius. 

A.L.AS. arid A.L.E, Axbitrium litis cestimandaft, 

A.M. A.MILL. Ad inilliariuuu 
AE. Aaiensis, Annus, Ante. 

AEN. Annales, Anni, Anuono. 

AET. Ante, Antonius, 

A.O, Alii omnes, Amico optima 
AP, Appins, Apud. 

AP. Ad pedes, AildiHtia potestate. 

A.P.F. Auro {or argento) publico feriundo. 

Amico posmt monumontum, Annorum plus minim. 
A.P.K.O. Anno post Eomam conditam. 

AEG. Argentum. 

AIL V . V. D. D, Aram votam volena dedicavit, Arma votiva done dedHa 
AT. A tergo. Also A TE. and A TEE. 

A.T.M.D.O. Aio te mihi dare opertere, 

AY. Augur, Augustus, Aurelius. 

AY. Annosvixit. 

A. Y.O. Ab urbe condita, 

AYG. Augur, Augustus. 

AVGGG. AnguatitTM. 

AV1.PE.E. Auctontas provuLcim Eomanorum. 

B 

B. Balbms, Balbus, Beatus, Bene, Beneficiarius, BeneficiitUk, 

^ « Bonus, Brutus, Bustum. 

B,/orV. Bema,Bivus, Bixit 

B. A Bixit aamos, Bonis auguriis, Bonus fLin MMa. 



^ Describing the function of the triumviri monetaU». 
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BB. or B.B. Bene bene, optime, Optimus. 

B.D. BonsB deai, Bonnm datum. 

B. DD. Bonis deabus. 

B.D.S.M. Bene de se merentL 

B.F. Bona femjna, Bona fides, Bona fortuna, Bonnm factum, 
g.jj. Bona femina, Bona filia. 

B.H. Bona bereditaria, Bonommberes. 

B. I. Boniun judicium. B. 1. 1. Boni judicia judicium, 

B.M. Beatae memoriae, Benemerenti. 

B.]Sr, Bona nostra, Bonnm nomen. 

BN.H.I. Bona bic invenies. 

B.P, Bona patema, Bonorum poteatas, Bonnm publicum. 

B.Q. Bene q^oiesca^ Bona qnaesita. 

B-EB.K Bono reipublicae^natas. 

BRT. Britannicns. 

B.T. Bonorum tutor, Brevi tempore. 

B.y. Bene Tale, Bene vixit^ Bonus yir, 

B. V. Y, Balnea vina V enus. 

BS, Bisdtj for Tint. 

0. 

C. Caesar, Cains, Caput, Causa, Censor, Civls, Cobors, Oolonia, 

Comitialis (dies), Condemno, Consul, Cum, Curo, 
Gustos. 

Q. Gaia, Oenturia, Cum, the prefix Con, 

O.B. Civis bonus, Commune bonum, Conjugi benemerenti, Cni 

bono. 

C.O. Oalumni® causa, Causa cognita, Conjugi carissimse, Con- 
silium cepit, Curiaa consulto. 

C.G.C. Oalunmise cavendas causal. 

0,0, F. Caesar {or Cains) cuiavit faciendum, Cains Caii Mus. 
GO.YY. darissimi Tin. 

O.D. Caesaris decreto, Cains Becius, ComitiaHbus diebus. 

CES. Censor, Censores, CESS. Cenaores 

O.F. Causa fiducisB, Conjugi fecit, Curavit faciendum* 

C.H. Gustos beredum. Gustos borfcomm. 

O.I. Gains Julius, Consul jussit, Curavit judex. 

OL. Olarissimus, Claudius, Clodius, Colonia. 

CL.Y. Clarissimua TIT, Olypeum Tovit. 

0. M. Cains Marius, Causa mortis. 

ON. Cnaeus. 

OOH. Coheres, Cobors. 

COL. Gollega, CoBe^um, Colonia, Colunma, 

COLL. Oollega, Coloni, Coloniae. 

COM. Comes, Oomitium, Comparatum, 

CON. Conju3^ Consensus, Consiliarius, Consul, Consularis. 

COR. Cornelia (tribus), Cornelius, Corona, Corpus. 

COS. Consiliarius, Consul, Consuiares. COSS, Consules. 

C.P. Carissimus or Olaiiasimua puer, Oivis publicus, Curavit 
ponendum. 

C.R. Caius Rufus, Givis Romanus, Curavit reficiendum, 

CS. CsBsar, Communis, Consul. 

C. y. Olarissimus or consularis vir, 

CYR. Cura, Curator, Curavit, Curia. 

B. 

D, Bat, Bedit, &c.. Be, Becimus, Becius, Becretum, Becorio, 

Bens, Bicit, &c., Bies, Bivus, Bominus, Bomus, 
Bonnm, 

B.O. Becurio colonis^ Biebus comitiaKbus, Bivus Csesar, 

B.B. Bea Bia, BecurLonum decreto, Bedicavit, Beodedil^ Bono 
dedit. 

D.B.B. Batum decreto decurionum, Bono dedit dedicavit, 

B.E.R. Be ea re. 

BES. Besignatus. 

B.I. Bedit imperator, Biia immortalibus, Biis ioferis. 

B.LM. Beo invicto Mitbnn, Biis inferis Manibus. 

B.M. Beo Ma^o, Bignus memoria, Biia Manibus, Bolomalo. 

D. O.M. Beo Optimo Maximo. 

B.P.S. Bedit proprio sumptu, Beo perpetuo sacrum, Be pecunia 
sua. 

E. 

E. Ejus, Eq^ues, Erexit, Ergo, Est, Et^ Etiam, Ex. 

EG-. -3Eger, Egit, Egregius. 

E, M. Egre^ memorise, Ejusmodi, Erexit monumentum. 

EQ.M. E^uitum magister. 

E. R.A. Earesagitor. 

F. 

F, Fabius, Facere, Fecit, &c., FamiHa, Fastus (^es), Feli^ 

Femina, Fides, Filins, Flamen, Fortuna, Frater, Fuit^ 
Functus. 

F.O. Faciendum curavit^ Fidei commissum, Fiduci® causa, 

F.B. Fidem dedit, Flamen Bialis, Fraude donavit, 

F.F.F. Ferro flamma fame, Fortior fortuna fato. 

BTi. Filins, Flamen, Flaminius, Flavius. 

F.L, Favete linguis, Fecit Hbens, Felix liber. 

FR. Forum, Fronte, Frumentarius. 

F.R Forum Romanum. 


G. 

G. Gains {= Caius), Gallia, Gaudium, Gellius, Gemma, Gens 

Gesta, Gratia, 

G.F. Gemina fidelis {applied to a legwn), SoG.P.F. Gemin.^ 
pia fidelis. 

GL. Gloria. 

GN. Genius, Gens, Genus, Gn®us (=Cn®i 2 B). 

G. P.R. (xenio populi Romani, 

H. 

H. Habet, Heres, Hie, Homo, Honor, Hora, 

HER. Heres, Herennius. HER. and HERO. Hercules 
H,L. Hac lege. Hoc loco, Honesto loco. 

H.M. Hoc monumentum, Honesta mulier, Hora mala. 

H.S.E. Hie sepultus est, Hie situs est. 

H. y. H®c urbs, Hie vivit, Hoaeste vixit, Honestus vir. 

I. 

L Immortalis, Imperator, In, Infr% Inter, Invictus, Ipse, 
Isis, Judex, Julius, Junius, Jupiter, Justus. 
lA. Jam, Intra. 

I. C. Julius Csesar, Juris Consultom, Jus civile. 

IB. Idenij Idus, Interdum. 

LB. i.iferis diis, Jovi dedicatum, Jus dicendum, Jussu Bei. 
LB.M. Jovi deo magno. 

LF. Inforo, In monte. 

I. H. Jacet Me, In bonestatem, Justus bomo. 

IM. Imago, Immortalis, Immunis, Impensa. 

IMP. Im;gerator, Imperium. 

LO.M. Jovi optimo maximo. 

I. P. In publico, Intra provinciam, ■ Justa persona. 

LS.y.P. Impensa sua vivus posuit. 

K. 

K. Kaeso, Caia, Calmnnia, Caput, Cams, Castra. 

K. , KAL., and KL. Ealendse. 

L. 

L. Lffilius, Legio, Lex, Libens, liber. libra, Locus, LuRius, 

Lucius, Ludus. 

LB. Libens, Liberi, libertus. 

L.B.B.B. Locus datos decreto decurionum. 

LEG. Legatus, Legio. 

LIB. Liber, Liberalitas, Libertas, Libertus, librarius, 

LL. Leges, Libentissime, Liberti. 

L.M. Libens merito, Locus monumenti. 

L. S. Laribus sacrum, Libens solvit, Locus sacer. 

LYB. Ludns. 

LY.P.F, Ludos publicos fecit. 

M. 

M. Magister, Magistratus, Magnus, Manes,*" Marcus, Marius, 

Marti, Mater, Memoria, Mensis, Miles, Monumentum, 
Mortuus, Mucins, Mulier. 

M’. Manius. 

M.B. Magno Beo, Manibus diis, Matd deum, Merenii dedit 
MES. Mensis. MESS. Menses. 

M.F. Mala fides, Maroi filius, Monumentum fecit, 

M.L Matri Idae®, Matri Isidi, Maximo Jovi, 

MNT. aoid MON. Moneta. 

M.P. Malepositus, Monumentum posuit. 

M.S. Manibus sacrum, Memori® sacrum, Mama,. 5 ciiptum. 

MYN. Municeps, or munioipiumi so also MN., MY-, /rnd 
MYNIO. 

M. Y.S. Marti ultori sacrum, Merito votum solvit 

N. 

N. Natio, Natus, Nefastus (dies), Nepos, Neptunus, Nero, 

Nomen, Non, Non®, Noster, Novas, Numen, Nuioft- 
riufl, Nuinerus, Nunmus. 

NEP. Nepos, Neptunus. 

N.F.O. Nostr® fidei commissum, 

N.L. Non licet, Non liquet Non longe. 

N.M,Y, Nobilis memoiiffl vir. 

NN. Nostri. NN., NNO,, and NNR. Nostrorum. 

NOB, Nobilis. NOB., NOBR., and NOY. Novembris. 

N. P. Nefastus primo pxiore parte diei), Non potest 

O. 

O. Ob, Offidum, Omnis, Oportet, Optimus, Opus, Ossa, 

OB. Obiit, Obiter, Orbia. 

O.C.S. Ob cives aervatos. 

O.H.F. Omnibus bonoribus functus, 

O.H.S.S. Ossa bio sita sunt 
OR. Hora, Ordo, Omamentum. 

O. T,B.Q. Ossa tua bene quiescant 

P. 

P. Pars, Passus, Pater, Patronus, Pax, Perpetuus, Pes, Pius, 

Plebs, Pondo, Populus, Post, Posuit, Piffises, Pr»tor, 
Primus, Pro, Provincia, Publicus, Publius, Puer. 

P.O, Pactum conventum, Patres conscripti, Pecunia constituia, 
PonenduiiLCuravit, Postconsulatum, Potestatecensoiia, 
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Pia fidelis, Pius felix, Promisaa fides, Publii fiHus. 

PifiB memorise, Plus minus, Pontifex maximus. 

Pater patratus, Pater patrise, Pecunia publica, Propositus, 
Primipilxis, Proprsetoi, 

Proses, Praetor, Pridie, Princeps. 

Permissu reipublico, Populus Eomanus. 

Post Eomam conditam. 


PR. PR. Profectus protorii, Proprator. 

P. S. Pecunia sua, Plebiscitum, Proprio sumptu, Publicae saluti. 

P. V. Pia victrix, Prsefectus urbi, Prsestantissimus vir. 

Q. 

Q. Quaestor, Quando, Quantus, Que, Qui, Quiuquennalis, 

Quintus, Quirites. 

Q.D.B. Qua de re. 

Q.LS.B. Quae infira aoripta sunt ; so Q. S. S. S. Quae supra, &c. 

QQ. Qufficunque, Quinquennalia, Quoque. 

Q. R. QujEstor reipublic®. 

R. 

R. Recte, Res, Reapublica, Retro, Rex, Ripa, Roma, Romanus, 

Rufus, Rursus. 

RC. Romans civitas, Romanus (avis. 

RESP, ffl?wi!.RP. Respublica. 

RET, P. cmd RP. Retro pedes, 

B. 

8. Sacrum, Scriptus, Semis, Senatua, Sepultus, Servius, 

Servus, Sextus, Sibi, Sine, Situs, Solus, Solvit, Sub, 
Suus, 

SAC. Sacerdoa, Saciificium, Sacrum. 

S. C, Senatus consultnm. 

S.D. Sacrum diis, Salutem dicit, Senatus decreto, Sententiam 

dedit 

S.D.M. Sacrum diis Manibus, Sine dolo malo, 

SER. Servius, Servus. 

S,E.T,L. Sit ei terra levis. 

SN. Senatus, Sententia, Sine. 

S.P. Sacerdos perpetua. Sine pecunia, Sua pecunia. 

S.P.Q.R. Senato populusque Romanus. 

S.S. Sanctissimus senatus, Supra acriptum. 

S. y.B.E.E.Q.Y, Si vales bene eat, ego quidem valeo. 

T. 

T. Terminus, Testamontum, Titus, Tribunua, Tu, Turma, 

Tutor, 

TB., TL, cmd TIB, Tiberius. 

TB., TR., and TRB. Triburius. 

T.F. Testamentum fecit, Titi Hius, Titulum fecit, Titus 

Flavius. 

Terminus, Testamentum, Tberm®. 

Tb^inum g}suit, Tribunicia potestate, Tribunus plebis. 

y. 

Uxor, Yale, Yerba, YeataJis, Yester, Yir, 
Yivus, Yixit, Yolo, Yotum. 

Yeterano assignatus, Yixit annoa, 

Yale oonj^ Yir darissimus, Yir consularis. 

Yemm etiam, Yir egregius, Yisum eat. 

Usus fructus, Yerba fecit, Yivus fecit. 

ITrbis prsefectus, Yir perfeotissimus, Yivus posuit. 

Urbs Roma, Uti rogas, Yotum reddidit. 

IL MBDiiBVAL Abbbbviations. — O f the different kinds 
of abbreviations in use in the middle ages, the following 
are examples : — 

A, M. Aye Maria. 

B. P, Beatus Paulua, Beatus Petrus. 

CC. C^simus (alsoplwr. Garissimi), Qlarissimus, Circum. 

B. Deus, Bondnious, Bux, 

B.RT. PP, Bominus noster Papa. 

FF. Fehdaisimus, Fratres, Pandecto (vroh. for Or. m. 

1,0. or I.X. Jesus CQiriatus. 

I.B.R. In Dei nomine. 

Karissimus {or -mi). 

to^unonium, Meritissimus. 

Papa, Paiares, Piissimua: 

Rex Francorum. " > 

Beverendiasimus Pater Bominus, 

Sacra Caftsarea Majestaa. 

Sancta Mater Ecolesia. 

Sancta Mater 

Sanctum Romanum Imperiuni, 

Sanotitas Yestra, Sancta Yirgb. 

Yenerabilis, Yenerandus. 


TM. 

T.P. 

TYL. 

V. 

YA. 

V.C. 

YE. 

YF. 
YP. 
YR. 


KR. 
MM. 
O.S.B. 
PP, 
RF, 
RP.D. 

s.aM. 

S.M,E. 

S.M.M. 

S.RI 

S.Y. 

Y. 


Y.RP, Yestra Reverendissima Patemitas. 

m. Ab^tiatioits wo-wnr use.— T he import of these 
wiR often be readily understood from the connection in 


which they occur. There is no occasion to explain here 
the common abbreviations used for Christian names, books 
of Scripture, months of the year, points of the compass, 
grammatical and mathematical terms, or familiar titles, 
like “ Mr,” <kc. 

The ordinary abbreviations, now or recently in use, may 
be conveniently classified under the following headings » 

1. Abbreviatbi) Titles and DEsio-NATioiiis. 

A. A. Associate of Arts. 

A.B. Able-bodied seaman. 

A.M. (Ariiitm Mdgister), Master of Arts. 

A. R. A. Associate of tb e Royal Academy, 

A. RS. A, Associate of the Royal Scottish Aiuidemy, 

B. A, Bachelor of Arts. 

B. 0. L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.B. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.LL. Bachelor of Laws. 

B. So. Bachelor of Science. 

0. Ohairman. 

O.A. Chartered Accotmtant. 

G.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C. E, Civil En^eer. 

O.M. (^inw^os Magister)i Master in Surgeiy* 

O.M.G. Companion of St Michael and St George. 

C. S.L Companion of the Star of India, 

B.O.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D. Lit. Doctor of Literature. 

D.M. Doctor of Medicine [Oxford]. 

D.Sc. Doctor of Science. 

Ebor, MoraceTisis), of York. ^ 

F.O.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D, (Mdei Defensor), Defender of the Faith. 

F.F.P.S, FeRow of the Faculty of Physicians & Surgeons [Glasgow.] 
F.G.S. Fellow of the Geologioal Society. 

F.K.Q.C.P. I. Fellow of King and Queen's College of Physioiani 
in Ireland. 

F.L,S. Fellow of the Linneean Society. 

F.M. Field Marshal. 

F.P.S. Fellow of the Philological Society. 

F.RA.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

F.R.O.P. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 

F.R,G.P.B, Fellow of the Royal College of Physiciaiifl of Efllut 
burgh. 

F.R.O.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society, 

F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal Sociely of Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 

F. S. A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F,S.S. Fellow of the Statistical Sooi^. 

F. Z, S. Fellow of the Zoological Society, 

G. O.B. Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.O.H. Knight Grand Cross of Hanover, 

G. O.M.G. JB^ght Grand Cross of St Michael and St George. 

Kmght Grand Commander of the Star of India. 

H. RH. His (or Her) Royal Highness, 

J. P. Justice of the Peace, 

^^wtq'ue Doctor), Doctor of Civil and Canon Law. 
Commander of the Star of India. 

K, O.B, Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.G, Knight of the Garter. 

K.P, Knight of St Patrick. 

K. T, Knight of the Thistle. 

L. AH, Licentiate of the Apothecaries' Hall 

L.G.J. Lord Chief Justice. 

Daccalcmreus), Bachelor of Laws 
LL.D. (Zegim Doctor), Doctor of Laws. 

T ^ i^ytt^Magister), Master of Laws. 

T licentiate of the Royal College of PhysiciaijiB 

L.RO.S, Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

L. S. A, licentiate of the Apothecaries^ Society. 

M. A, Master of Arts. 

M O Medj-jxn* 

M.D. {Medi^ JMor), Doctor of Modidne. 

M.P, Member of Parliament, 

M p Physioiajus 

M.R LA. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Mus. B. Bachelor of Music. ^ 


M, Ms BlgnatoM, irabstitutes foi 

T 5 the prolate, of Canteibury, York, 
Oifor^ London, &o,,8ub^l)e themselvea A. 0. Cmtnar., W, Ebor., 
F. Oxon., J, London, &c, 
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Mu 3. i). Docxor of Music, 

N*P. Notary Public. 

P.C. Privy Councillor. 

Pb.D. {Philosophies Bodor)^ Doctor of PlJloBopby 
P.P, Parisb Priest 

P. K. A. President of tbe Koyal Academy. 

Q. G. Queen*s Counsel. 

R. \Jiex, PegiTia), King, Queen. 

R.A. Royal Academician. Royal ArtilJery 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 

R.E. Royal En^eers. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor. 

R.M. Royal Marines. 

R. N. Royal Navy. 

S. or St. Saint. 

S.S.C. Solicitor before tbe Supreme Couits [of Scotlana]. 

S.T.P. (SacrosaTictos T?heologios Professor), Profesror of Sacred 
Theology. 

V. O. Yice-ChancelLor. Yictoria Cross. 

Y. G. Yicar-General. 

Y. S . Y eterinary Surgeon. 

W. S. Writer to the Signet [in. Scotland], JSguivaleni to Attorney. 


2. Abbreviations denoting Monies, Weights, and 
Measures : — ^ 


bus. bushel, 
c. cant. 

c. {or cub.) ft. &c. cubic foot, 

&c. 

cwt hundredweight. 

d. (denceriiis), penny, 
deg. degree. 

dr. drachm o^ dram 

dwt. pennyweighi. 
f. franc, 

fl. florin, 

ft. foot 

fur. furlong, 
gal. gallon, 
grain. 

or hr. hour, 
hid. hogshead, 
m. inch, 

kilo, kilometre. 


L.,* £,^ op L {libra), pound 
(money). 

lb. or lb. {libra), pound (weight), 
m. or mi. mile ; minute. 

1TL. minim, 

mo. month, 

na, nail, 

oz. ounce, 

pk, peck, 

po. pole^ 

pt pint 

q. igitadrans), farthing. 

qr. quarter, 

qt quart, 

ro. rood. 

Rs.® rupees. 

8. or f {solidm), sbilling. 
s. or sec. second. 

BC. or scr, scruple, 
sq. ft Ac. square fooc, ho, 
st. stone, 

yd. yard. 


ac. acre, 
bar, barreL 


3. Miscellaneous Abbreviations. 

A, Accepted. 

A.O. {Ante Ghristvm), Before Christ 

aoc., a/c., or acot Account 

•A.D. (AnTU) Bomini), In the year of our Lord. 

A.E.I.O.ir. Austrise est imperare orbi universo,® or Alles Erdreich 
1st Oesterreich XJnterthan. 

iEt. or iEtat. (AStatis |^?io]), In the year of his age. 

A.H. {Amw Megirce), In the year of the Hegii’a (the Mohammedan 
era). 

A.M. {Anno Mundn), In the year of the world, 

A.M. {An^e meridi&m), Eorenoon. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

A. U.C. {Anno urbis conditce), In the year from the building of the 

city {i.e., Rome.) 

B. G. Before Christ 

0. or Cap, {Oapi£t), Chapter. 

C. Centigrade {or Celsius's) Thermometer, 
cent^ iCentuTn), A hundred, freqttently £300. 

Cf, {OoT^er), Compare, 

Ch, or Chap. Chapter. 

Co. Company. County. 

Cr. Creditor. 

curt. Current, the present month. 

D. G. {Bei gratia). By the grace of God, 

Do. Ditto, the same. 

D.O.M. {Beo Optimo Maximo), To God the Best and Greatest 
Dr. Debtor. 

D. V. (Beo vole7ife), God willing. 


^ Characters, not properly abbreviations, are used in the same way ; 
e,g,, ® " for ** degrees, minutes, seconds,” (circular measure ) ; 5, 3^ 9 
for ** ounces, drachms, scruples.” § is probably to be traced to the 
written form of the » in ozP 

* These forma (as well as the symbol for the American doUar) are 
placed before their amounts. 

^ It is gwen to Austria to rule the whole earth. The device of 
Austria, first adopted by Frederick ITT. 

* Per cent.” is often signified by 7of a form trCLCeable to “ 100.” 


e g. (Exempli gratia), For example. 

ect. u/' &c, (Et cceiera). And the rest : ind foilii. 

Ex. Example. 

F. or Fahr. Fahrenheit's Thermometer. 

Fee. {FeoU), He made (or did) it- 

fl. Flourished. 

Fo. or FoL Folio- 
f.o.b. Free on board. 

G. P.O. General Post Office. 

H. M.S. Her Majesty's Ship. 

Ib. or Ibid. (Ibidem), In the same piece, 

Id, (Idem), The same. 

Le. {Id est), That is. 

LH.S. (Jesus Mominum Salvcdor), Jesus the Saviour ol men. 

Inf. (Infra), Below. 

inst. Instant, the present month, 

I. O.U. I owe you. 

i.q. (Idem quod). The same as. 

X. T X. (xAiJ tA Et cceiera, and the rest, 

L. or lib. (Biber), Book. 

Lat. Latitude. 

Lc. (Zoco citato). In the place cited. 

Lon. or Long. luongitude. 

L.S. (Zocus sigilli). The place of the seal 
Mem. (Memento), Remember, Memorandum. 

MS. Mannscript MSS. Manuscripts. 

N.B, (Mota bene), Mark well ; take notice. 

N.B. North Britain (j>,e,, Scotland). 

N.D. No date. 

nem. con. (Nemine (miradicente). No one contradicting. 

No. (MumieTo), Number. 

N.S. New Style. 

N.T. New Testament. 


oh. (Obiit), Died. 

Obs. Obsolete. 

O.H.M.S, On Her Majesty's Service. 

O.S. Old Style. 

O. T. Old Testament. 

P. Page. Pp. Pages. 

(jRer), For ; 6,g,, ^ lb., For one pound. 

Pinx. iPimM), He painted it. 

P.M. {Post meridiem), Afternoon. 

P.O. Post Office. P.0.0. Post Office Order. 

P,P,0, ^our j^endre cong^), To take leave. 

P,R, Prize-ling, 

f rox. (Proximo \me7ise'^. Next month. 

'.S. Postscript. 

Pt. Part. 

p.t. or pro. tern. (Pro tempore), For the time. 

P.T.O. Please turn over. 

Q., Qu., or CJy. Query; Question. 

q.d- (Quasi dicat). As if he should say ; as much as to say. 
Q.E..D. (Quod erat demcmsi/raridnm), which was to he demonstrated, 
Q.E.F. {Quod er(d feuxiendv/ni), which was to be done, 
q.s. or quant, suffi (Qiumtvm suffidt). As much as is sufficient. 

S v. (Quod mde). Which see. 

. or Bf. (Bedpd), Take. 

(z:z r, for rcK^Mu), the sign of the square root. 

R.I.P. {JBjegidescat im, pace / ), May he rest in peace I 
sc. ' jEdlicet), Namely ; that is to say. 

Sc. or Sculp. CSculpsit), He engraved it. 

S.D.U.N, Society for the Diffusion of UseM Knowledge, 
seq. or sq., seqq. or sqq. (Begums, segumtioi). The foRowmg 
s,p. (Bi/ne pr old), without offspring. 

S.r.G. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Sup. (Buproi), Above. 

S.V. {Bub 'voce). Under the word (or heading). 

T.C.D, Trimly College, Dublin. 
uLt. (Ultimo \mens6\ Last month. 


uLt 

TJ.S. United States. 

(Versus), Against, 


V. or vid. ( Vi^y See. 
viz. ( Vi^Ucei), N amely. 


Yictoria the Queen. 

Ihristmas [27m ^ is a Greek letter, corresponding to CfcJ. 


(See Grsevias's Thesaurus Antiguitatum, 1694, sqq,; 
Nicolai’s Tractatus de Siglis Veterum; Mommsen^s Gorpud 
Jnscriptionum Latinarum, 1863, sqq,; Natalis de Wailly’s 
Paleographie^ Paris, 1838; ^^ph- Chassant's Paleographic, 
1854, and JDictiormaire des Ahreroiatiom, 3d ed., 1866. A 
manual of the abbreviations in current use is a desideratum.) 

ABBREYXATOE.S, a body of ■writers in the Papal 
Chancery, whose business is to sketch out and prepare 
due fopn the Pope’s bulls, briefs, and consistorial decrees.* 
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They are first mentioned in a bull of Benedict XII., early 
in the lith century. Their number is fixed at seventy- 
two, of whom twelve, distinguished as dcparco hold 

prelatic rank; twenty-two, deparco are clergymen of 

lower rank ; and the remainder, examina;tores, may be laymen. 

ABDALLATir, or Ann-nii-LATiF, a celebrated physician 
and traveller, and one of the most voluminous writers of 
the East, was born at Baghdad in 1162. An interesting 
memoir of AbdaUatif, written by himself, has been pre- 
served with additions by Ibn-Abu-Osaiba, a contemporary." 
Erom that work we learn that the higher education of the 
youth of Baghdad consisted principally in a minute and 
careful study of the rules and principles of grammar, and 
in their committing to memory the whole of the Koran, a 
treatise or two on philology and jurisprudence,^ and the 
choicest Arabian poetry. After attaining to great pro- 
ficiency in that kind of learning, AbdaUatif applied him- 
self to natural philosophy and medicine. To enjoy the 
society of the learned, he went first to Mosul (1189), and 
afterwards to Damascus, the great resort of the eminent 
men of that age. The chemical fooleries that engrossed 
the attention of some of these had no attraction for him, 
but he entered with eagerness into speculative discussions. 
With letters of recommendation from Saladin's vizier, he 
visited Egypt, where the wish he had long cherished to 
converse with Maimonides, ^^the Eagle of the Doctors,*^ 
was gratified. He afterwards formed one of the circle of 
learned men whom Saladin gathered around him at Jeru- 
salem, and shared in the great sultan’s favours. He taught 
medicine and philosophy at Oairo and at Damascus for a 
number of years, and afterwards, for a shorter period, at 
Aleppo. Biis love of travel led him in his old age to visit 
different parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, and he was 
setting out on a pilgiimage to Mecca when he died at 
Baghdad in 1231, AbdaUatif was undoubtedly a man of 
great knowledge and of an inquisitive and penetrating 
mind, but is said to have been somewhat vain of^ his attain- I 
ments. Of the numerous works — ^most of them on medi- 
cine — ^which Osaiba ascribes to him, one only, the Account 

^9yp% appears to be known in Europe, The manuscript 
of this work, which was discovered by Pococke the Orien- 
talist, is preserved in the Bodleian Library. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Professor White of Oxford in 1800, and 
into French, with very valuable notes, by De Sacy in 1810. 
It consists of two parts : the first gives a general view of 
^ I'h© second treats of the Hile, and contalus a vivid 
description of a famine caused, during the author’s residence 
in Egypt, by the river failing to overflow its banks. The 
work gives an authentic detailed account of the state of 
Egypt during the middle ages. 

ABD-EL-KADER, celebrated for his brave resistance to 
the advance of the French in Algeria, was bom near 
Mascara, in the early part of the year 1807. His father 
was a man of great influence among his countrymen from 
his high rank and learning, and Abd-el-Kader himself at 
an early acquired a TOde reputation for wisdom and 
piety, as well as for skill in horsemanship and other manly 
^OTciaes. In 1831 he was chosen Emir of Mascara, and 
leader of the combined tribes in their attempt to check the 
growmg power of the French in Africa. His efforts were 
at first successful, and m 1834 he concluded a treaty with 
^ French general, which was very favourable to his cause. 
This treaty was broken in the, succeeding year; but as the 
war that followed was mainly in favour of the Arabs, peace 
was renewed in 1837. War again broke out in 1839, 
and for more than a year was carried on in a very 
desultoy manner In 1841, however, Marshal Bugeaud 
assumed the chief command of * the French force, which 
numbered nearly 100,000 men. The war was now 
earned on with great vigour, and Abd-el-Kader, after a 


most determined resistance, surrondorod himself to the 
Due d’Aumale, on the 22d December 1847. The proroiae 
that he would be allowed to retire to Alexaiidria or St ’ 
Jean d’Acre, upon the faith of which Abd-el-Kader had 
given himself up, was broken by the French government. 
He was taken to France, and was imprisoned first in the 
castle of Pau, and afterwards in that of Aiiiboise. In 1862 
Louis Napoleon gave him his liberty on condition of his not 
returning to Algeria. Since then ho resided successively at 
Broussa, Constantinople, and Damascus. He is reported 
to have died at Mecca in October 1873. See AnoEKiA. 

ABDEBA (1.), in AndcTd Geography^ a maritime town of 
Thrace, eastward from the mouth tff the river Neatua. 
Mythology assigns the founding of the town to Hercules ; 
but Herodotus states that it was first culonised by Timosiaf* 
of Clazomense, whom the Thracians iii a short time expelled 
Rather more than a century later (ro. 541), the people of 
Seos recolonised Abdera* The town soon become one of 
considerable importance, and in B.a 408, when it was re- 
duced by Thrasybulus the Athenian, it is described as in a 
ve:^ floimshing condition. Its prosperity was greatly im- 
paired by its disastrous war with the TribaBi {drea B.a 
376), and very little is heard of it thereafter. The 
Abderitse, or Abderitani, were proverbial fi<)r their want of 
wit and judgment; yet their city gave birth to several 
eminent persons, as Protagoras, Democritus, and Anaxarohua 
the philosophers, Hecatseus the historian, Nicanetus the 
poet, and others. 

ABDERA (2.), a town in Ilistpanm founded by 

the Carfchagimans, on the south coast, between Malaca and 
Prom. Charideim. It is probably represented by the 
modern Adra. 

ABDICATION, the act whereby a person in office 
renounces and ^ves up the same before the expiry of the 
time for which it is held. The word is soldoin used except 
in the sense of surrendering the supremo power in a state. 
Despotic sovereigns are at liberty to divest themselves of 
their powers at any time, but it is otherwise with a limited 
monarchy. The t^one of Great Britain cannot be lawfully 
abdicated unless with the consent of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. When James II., after throwing tl).e Great Seal 
into the Thames, fled to France in 1688, he did not formally 
resign the crown, and the question was discussed in Parlia- 
ment whether he hM forfeited the throne or had abdicated. 
The latter designation was agreed on, for in a full assembly 
of the Lords and Commons, met in convention, it was re- 
solved, in spite of James’s protest, ^Hhat King James 11. 
having endeavoured to subvoi-t the constitution of the king- 
dom, by breaking the^ original contract between king and 
people, and, by the advice of Jesuits and otherwicked persons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and having with- 
drawn himself out of this kingdom, has abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby vacant." The 
Scotch Parliament pronounced a decree of forfeiture and 
deposition. Among the most memorable abdications of 
antiquity may be mentioned that of Sulla the dictator, b.o. 
7 9, md that of the Emperor Diocletian, a.i>. 306. The follow- 
ing is a list of the more important abdications of later times : — • 


Benedict IX., Pope, • . , , 

Stephen II. of Hungary, . , 

^bert (the Bear) of Brandenburg, , 

Laffiskus IIL, Duke of Poland, . 

John Balliol of ScotJand, 

JoM C^tMuzene, Emperor of the East ' 
John XXIIL, Pope, 

* of Denmark and XIIL of Sweden. 

.Aiaurath II,, Ottoman Emperor, 

Charles V,, Emperor,. 

Christina of Sweden, . . . ' 

John Oaaimir of Poland, . ‘ 

Janies 11. of England, . . , ' 

Prederick Augustus of Poland c 1 


JUPf 


1048 

1181 

1169 

1207 

1296 

1866 

1416 

1489 

1444 and 1448 
. 1666 

1664 
1668 

. 1688 

1706 



Philip V. of Spain, 

Victor Amadeus II. of Sardinia, 

Achmet III., Ottoman Emperor, . . 

Charles of Naples (on accession to throne of Spain), 

Stanislaus II. of Poland, 

Charles Emanuel IV. of Sardinia, 

Charles IV. of Spain, 

Joseph Bonaparte of Naples, 

Gustavus IV. of Sweden, 

Louis Bonaparte of Holland, 

Napoleon of France, 

Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, 

Charles X. of France, 

Pedro of BrazO,^ . 

Don Miguel of Portugal, 

William I. of Holland 
Louis PMUppe of France, 

Louis Charles of Bavaria, 

Ferdinand of Austria, ^ . 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 

Leopold II. of Tuscany, 

Isabella 11. of Spain, 

Amadeus 1. of Spain, 

ABDOMEN, in Anatomy^ the lower part of the trunk of 
the body, situated between the thorax and the pelvis. See 
Aestatomy. 

ABDOMINALES, or AsDOMiKAii Fishes, a sub-division 
of the hlalacoptexygions Order, whose ventral fins are placed 
behind the pectorals, under the abdomen. The typical 
abdominals are carp, salmon, herring, silures, and pike. 

ABDUCTION, a law term denoting the forcible or 
fraudulent removal of a person, limited by custom to the 
case where a woman is the victim. In the case of men or 
children, it has been usual to substitute the term Km- 
HAPPING (g'.'y.) The old severe laws against abduction, 
generally contemplating its object as the possession of an 
heiress and her fortune, have been repealed by 24 and 25 
Viet. c. 100, s. 53, which makes it felony for any one from 
motives of lucre to take away or detain against her will, 
with intent to marry or carnally know her, &c., any woman 
of any age who has any interest in any real or personal 
estate, or is an heiress presumptive, or co-heiress, or pre- 
sumptive next of kin to any one having such an interest j 
ox for any one to cause such a woman to be married or 
camiHy known by any other person ; or for any one with 
such intent to allure, take away, or detain any such woman 
under the age of twenty-one, out of the possession and against 
the will of her parents or guardians. By s, 64, forcible taking 
away or detention against her will of any woman of any age 
vdth like intent is felony. Even without such intent, abduc- 
tion of any unmarried girl under the age of sixteen is a 
^ misdemeanour. In Scotland, where there is no statutory 
adjustment, abduction is similarly dealt with by practice. 

ABDUL MEDJID, Sultan of Turkey, the thirty-first 
sovereign of the house of Othman, was born April 23, 
1823, and succeeded Ms father Mahmoud IL on the 2d 
of July 1839. Mahmoud appears to have been unable 
to effect the reforms he desired in the mode of educating 
his children, so that his son received no better education 
than that given, according to use and wont, to Turkash 
princes in the harem. When Abdul Medjid succeeded to 
-the throne, the affairs of Turkey were in an extremely 
critical state. At the very time Ms father died, the news 
was on its way to Constantinople that the TurMsh army 
had been signally defeated at Nisib by that of the rebel 
Egyptian viceroy, Mehemet AH; and the Turkish fleet was 
at the same time on its way to Egypt, to be surrendered 
perfidiously by its commander to the same enemy. But 
through the intervention of the great European powers, 
Mehemet AH was obHged to come to terms, and the Otto- 
man empire was savei In comphance with Ms fathers 

1 Pedro had succeeded to the throne of Portugal in 1 S2S, hut abdi- 
cated it at once in favour of Ms daughter. 
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express instructions, Abdul Medjid set at once about carry- 
ing out the extensive reforms to wMch Mahmoud had so 
energeticaUy devoted himself. In November 1839 was 
proclaimed an edict, known as the Hatti-sherif of Giilhan6, 
consoHdatiug and enforcing these reforms, wMeh was 
supplemented, at the close of the Crimean war, by a 
Rimilar statute, issued in February 1856. By these enact- 
ments it was provided that aU classes of the sultaMs sub- 
jects should have security for their Hves and property] 
that taxes should be fairly imposed and justice impartially 
administered ; and that aH should have full religious 
Hberty and equal civil rights. The scheme was regarded 
as so revolutionary by the aristocracy and the educated 
classes (the Ulema) that it met with keen opposition, and 
was in consequence but partially put in force, especially in 
the remoter parts of the empire ; and more than one con- 
spiracy was formed against the sultan's life on account of 
it. Of the other measures of reform promoted by Abdul 
Medjid the more important were — the reorganisation of the 
army (1843-~4), the institution of a council of pubHc in- 
struction (1846), the aboHtion of an odious and unfairly 
imposed capitation tax, the repression of slave trading, and 
various provisions for the better administration of the pubHo 
service and for the advancement of commerca The pubHc 
history of his times — ^the disturbances and insurrections in 
different parts of Ms dominions throughout his reign, and 
the great war successfully carried on against Bussia by 
Turkey, and by England, France, and Sardinia, in the 
interest of Turkey (1853-56) — can be merely alluded to 
in this personal notice. 'When Kossuth and others sought 
refuge in Turkey, after the failure of the Hungarian rising 
in 1849, the sultan was called on by Austria and Eussia to 
surrender them, but boldly and deter m inedly refused. It 
is to Ms credit, too, that he would not allow the con- 
spirators against his own life to be put to death. He bore 
the character of being a kind and honourable man. 
Against this, however, must he set down Ms excessive 
extravagance, especially towards the end of Ms life. He 
died on the 25th of June 1861, and was succeeded, not by 
one of his sons, hut by his brother, Abdul Aziz, the present 
sultan, as the oldest survivor of the family of Othman. 

A BEOKET, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
ChanceHor of England in the 12th century, was hum in 
London on the 21st of December 1118. His father, 
Gilbert Becket, and Ms mother Koesa or Matilda, were 
both, there can be Httle doubt, of Norman extraction, if 
indeed they themselves were not immigrants &om Normandy 
to England. Gilbert Becket, a merchant, and at one time 
Sheriff of London, a man of generous impulses and some- 
what lavish hospitahty, provided for his only child Thomas 
aH the attainable advantages of influential society and a 
good education. At ten years of age Thomas was placed 
under the tuition of the canons regular of Merton on the 
Wandle in Surrey. From Merton he proceeded to study in 
the London schools, then in Mgh repute. At Pevensey 
Castle, the seat of Ms father's friend Eicher de TAigle, one 
of the great barons of England, he subsequently became a 
proficient in all the feats and graces of cMvahy. From 
Pevensey he betook himself to the study of theology in the 
Universily^ of Paris. He never became a scholar, much 
less a theologian, Hke Wolsey, or even like some of the 
learned ecclesiastics of his own day ; but his intellect was 
vigorous and original, and Ms manners captivating to Ms 
associates and popular with the multitude- His father’s 
failure in business recalled him to London, and for three 
years he acted as a clerk in a lawyer’s office. But a man 
so variously accompHshed could not fail to stumble on 
preferment sooner or later. Accordingly, about 1142, 
Archdeacon Baldwin, a learned civilian, a friend of the 
elder Becket, mtroduced him to TheobMd, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, who at once appointed him to an office in the 
Archiepiscopal Court His talents speedily raised him^ to 
the archdeaconry of the see. A. Beckets tact in assisting 
to thwart an attempt to interest the Pope in favour of the 
coronation of Stephen's son Eustace, paved the way to the 
archdeacon's elevation to the Chancellorship of England 
under Henry 11. , a dignity to which he was raised in 1155. 
As he had served Theobald the archbishop, so he served 
Henry the king faithfully and weU, It was his nature to 
be loyal Enthusiastic partisanship is, in fact, the key to 
much that is otherwise inexplicable in his subsequent con- 
duct towards Henry. When at a later period A i^cket was 
raised to the primacy of England, a dignity not of his own 
seeking, he must needs quarrel with Henry in the interest 
of the Pope and for the honour of God." As Chancellor of 
England he appeared in the war of Toulouse at the head of 
the chivalry of England, and “ who can recount," says his 
attendant and panegyrist Grim, the carnage, the desolation 
he made at the h^ad of a strong body of soldiers 1 He 
attacked castles, and razed towns and cities to the ground ; 
he burned down houses and farms, and never showed the 
slightest touch of pity to any one who rose in insurrection 
against his master.*' In single combat he vanqxiished and 
made prisoner the valiant Enight Engelram de Trie. Nor 
didABecket the chancellor seek to quell Henry's secular foes 
alone. He was the able mouthpiece of the Crown in its 
contention with the Bishop of Chichester, who had alleged 
that the permission of the Pope was necessary to the con- 
ferring or taking away of ecclesiastical benefices ; and he 
rigorously exacted sGutage^ a military tax in lieu of personal 
service in the field, from the cler^, who accused bjm of 
plunging a sword into the bosom of his mother the 
church." His pomp and munificence as chancellor were 
beyond precedent. In 1159 he undertook, at Hen^s 
request, an embassy to the French Court for the purpose 
of affiancing the king's eldest son to the daughter of the 
king of France. His progress through the country was 
like a triumphal procesrion. “ How wonderful must be 
the king of England hims elf whose chancellor travels in 
such state i" was on every one's lips. In 1162 he was 
elected Archbishop of C^terbury, Gilberfc FoHot, Bishop 
of Herford, alone dissenting, and remarking sarcastically, 
at the termmation of the ceremony, that ‘‘the king had 
worked a miracle in having that day turned a layman into 
an archbishop and a soldier into a saint." Hitherto k 
Becket had only been in deacon's orders, and had made no 
profession of sanctity of life. At the same time, there is 
nothing to show that his character was stained by the gross 
licentiousness of the times. Now, however, he devoted 
^seh body and soul to the service of the church. The 
fastidious courtier was at once transformed into the squahd 
pemtent, who wore hair-cloth next his skin, fed on roots 
drank nauseous water, and daily washed the feet of thirteen 
beggars. Henry, who had expected to see the archbishop 
completely sunk in the chancellor, was amazed to receive 
the following laconic message from A Becket:— “I desire 
that you will pro^de yourself with another chanceUor, as 
I find myself hardly sufficient for the duties of one office, 
mu£i less of two." From, that moment there was strife 
between A Becket and Henry, k Becket straining every 
nerve to extend the authority of the Pope, and Henry 
domg utmost to subject the church to his own wilL 
ll^ughout the bitter struggle for^supremacy which ensued 
^tween ^ becket and the king,jA Becket was backed by 
Saxon pop^e^ Heniy by tbe support 
greater dignitaries of tbe 
church._ At the outset A Beckdl was Vorsted. He was 
Mnstmned to take an oath, “with good faith and without 
fraud or; reserve, to obaem the Constitutions of Olaren- 
don, which subjected clerks guilty of crime to the ordinary 


civil tribunals, put ecclesiastical dignities at the royal dia 
poaal, prevented all appeals to Rome, and made Henry the , 
virtual “head of the chiirch." For hia guUty compliance 
with these anti-papal constitutions he received the special 
pardon and absolution of his holiness, and proceeded to 
anathematise them with the energy of a genuine remorse, 
The king resolved on his ruin. He was summoned before 
a great council at Northampton, and in deilance of justice 
was called on to account for the sum of 44,000 marks 
declared to have been misappropriated by him during hijj 
chancellorship. For what happened before my consecra* 
tion," said A Becket, “ I ought not to answer, nor will 1 
Know, moreover, that ye are my children in God i neither 
law nor reason allows you to judge your father, I refer my 
quarrel to the decision of the Pope. To him I appeal, anO 
shall now, under the protection of the Catholic Church and 
the Apostolic See, depart," He effected his escape to France, 
and took refuge in the Cistercian monastery of Pontigny. 
whence he repeatedly anathematised his enemies ii> 
England, and hesitated not to speak of Henry as a “ mali 
cious tyrant," Pope Alexander HI, though at heart a 
wann supporter of Becket, was guarded in his conduct 
towards Henry, who had shown a disposition to support the 
anti-pope Pasc^ III., and it was not till the Archbishop oi 
York, in defiance of a papal bull, had usurped the functions 
of the exiled primate by officiating at the coronation oj 
Henry's son, that Alexander became really formidable, k 
Becket was now resolute for martyrdom or victoiy. Hemy 
began to tremble, and an interview between liini and Becket 
was arranged to take jdace at Fereitville in 1170. It was 
a^eed that A Becket should return to his see, and that the 
kmg should discharge his debts and defray the oxpeiises ol 
his journey, A Becket proceeded to the coast, but the king, 
who had promised to meet liim, broke his engagement in 
eveiy particular, A Becket, in retaliatiou, excommunicated 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury fur officiating at the coronation (ff the king's son. 
The terrified prelates took refuge in Normandy with IJenry, 
who, on hearing their tale, accuinpaniod by an account oi 
A Becket's splendid reception ut Canterbury, exclaimed in 
ungovernable fury, “ Of the cowards who eat my bread, i#i 
there not one who will free me from this turbulent priest?" 
Four knights, Fitzurse, Tracy, MorviBe, and Brito, resolved 
to avenge their sovereign, who it appears Wiis ignorant of 
their intention. They arrived in Canterbury, and finding 
the archbishop, threatened him with death if lie would not 
absolve the excommunicated bishops. “ In vain," replied 
A Becket, “ you threaten mo. If all tlie swords in England 
vZ-ere brandishing over ruy head, your terrors could not move 
ma Foot to foot you will find mo iighting the battle (*f the 
Lord." He was barbarously murdered in the great cathedral, 
at the foot of the altar of St Benedict, on the 2Dth Decem- 
ber 1170. Two years thereafter he was canonised by the 
Pope; and down to the Reformation innumerublo pilgrim^ 
ages were made to the shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury 
by devotees from every corner of Christendom. So numerous 
were the miracles wrought at his tomb, that Gervase ol 
Canterbury tells us two large volumes kept in the cathedral 
were fiUed with accounts of them, Eviry fiftieth year a 
jubilee was celebrated in his honour, which Listed fifteen 
days ; plenaiy indulgences were then grfinted to all who 
visited his tomb; and as many as 100,000 pilgrims wore 
metered at a time in Canterbury. The worship of St 
^omas superseded the adoration of God, and even that of 
the Yirgm. In one year there was offered at God's altar 
nothing; at that of the Virgin .£4, Is. 8d,; whfie St 
Ihom^ received for his share £954, 6s. 3d,-^n enormous 
sum, if the purchasing power of money in those times U 
considered. ^ Henry VIII, with a just if somewhat ludi- 
crous appreciation of the issue Which k Becket had raised' 
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With his royal predecessor Henry II., not only pillaged the 
rich shrine dedicated to St Thomas, but caused the saint 
himself to be cited to appear in court, and to be tried and 
condemned as a traitor, at the same time ordering his name 
to be struck out of the calendar, and Ms bones to be burned 
and the aslies thrown in the air. A. Becketts character and 
aims have been the subject of the keenest ecclesiastical and 
historic controversy down to the present time, but it is im- 
possible to doubt the fundamental sincerity of the one or 
the disinterestedness of the other, however inconsistent his 
actions may sometimes appear* If the fruit of the Spirit 
be ‘‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and temperance,” A. Beeket was assuredly 
not a saint, for he indulged to the last in the bitterest 
invectives against his foes ; but that he fought with 
admirable courage and devotion the “ battle of the Lord,” 
according to the warlike ideas of an age with which he was 
in intense sympathy, is beyond dispute. He was the 
leading Ultramontane of his day, hesitating not to reprove 
the Pope Mmself for lukewarmness in the cause of the 
“ church’s liberty.” He was the last of the great ecclesiastics 
of the type of Lanfranc and Anselm, who struggled for 
supremacy with the civil power in England on almost equal 
terms. In his day' the secular stream was running very 
strong, and he might as chancellor have floated down the 
current pleasantly enough, governing England in Henry’s 
name. He nevertheless perished in a cMvalrous effort to 
stem the torrent. The tendency of his principles was 
to supersede a civil by a spiritual despotism ; but, in 
point of fact,” says Hook, in his valuable Life, “he was 
a high-principled, high-spirited demagogue, who taught 
the people to struggle for their liberties,” a struggle 
soon to commence, and of wMch he was by no means 
an impotent if an unconscious precursor. — See Dr Giles’s 
Vita et Bp^tolae S. ThomcB Cantuarieifisis ; Canon Morris’s 
Life of St Thomas Bechet; Canon Robertson’s Life of 
Bechet ; Canon Stanley’s Histat'icaX Memorials of Canter- 
bury ; J, G. Nichol’s Pilgrimages of Walsingham and 
Canterbury ; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury; and Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors of 
England, 

A’BECKETT, Gilbert Abbott, a successful cultivator 
of light literature, was bom in London in 1811, and educated 
at Westminster School. He wrote burlesque dramas with 
success from his boyhood, took an active share in the 
establishment of different comic periodicals, particularly 
Figaro in London and Punchy and was a constant contributor 
to the columns of the latter from its commencement till the 
time of his death. His principal publications, all over- 
flowing with kindly humour, and rich in quaint fancies, 
are Ms ^parodies of living i*amatist3 (himself included), 
reprinted from Punch (1844); The Small Debts Act^ with 
Annotations and Explanations (1846) ; The Quizziology of 
the British Drama and The Comic Blachstone (1846); A 
Comic History of Eri^land (1847) ; and A Comic History of 
Rome (1852). He contributed occasionally, too, to the 
Times and other metropolitan papers. A’Beckett was 
called to the bar in 1841, and from 1849 discharged with 
great efliciency the duties of a metropolitan police magis- 
trate, He died at Boulogne on the 30th of August 
1856. 

ABEL (^^^^, breathy vanity y transitoriness) ^ the second 
son of Adam, slain by Cain Ms elder brother (Gen. iv 
1-16). The narrative in Genesis, which tells us that “the 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to Ms offering, but unto 
Cain and to his offering he had not respect,” is supplemented 
by the statement of the New Testament, that “ by faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain,” 
(Heb.<xi. 4), and that Cain slew Abel “because his own 
works were evil and his brother’s righteous ” (1 John iii 12). 
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In patristic theology the striking contrast between thus 
brothers was mysticsdly explained and typically applied in 
various ways. Augustine, for example, regards Abel as 
the representative of the regenerate or spiritual man, and 
Cain as the representative of the natural or corrupt man. 
Augustine in Ms treatise De Hceresihusy c. 86, mentions a 
sect of Abelitae or AbeHans, who seem to have lived in 
North Africa, and cMefly in the neighbourhood of Hippo- 
Regius. According to their tradition, Abel, though married, 
lived in continence, and they followed his practice in tMs 
respect, so as to avoid the guilt of bringing sinful creatures 
into the world, 

ABEL, Karl Eriedrtch (1726-1787), a celebrated Ger- 
man musician. His adagio compositions have been higMy 
praised, but he attained greater distinction as a performer 
than as a composer, his instrument being the Viola di gaTriba, 
which from Ms time has given place to the violoncello. 
He studied under Sebastian Bach, played for ten years 
(1748-58) in the band formed at Dresden by the Elector 
of Saxony, under Hasse, and then, proceeding to England, 
became (1759) chamber-musician to the queen of George IIL 
His life was shortened by habits of intemperance. 

ABEL, Niels Henrik, one of the ablest and acutest 
mathematicians of modern times, was bom at Findbe in 
Norway in 1802, and died near Areridal in 1829. Con- 
sidering the shortness of Ms life, the extent and thorough- 
ness of his mathematical investigations and analyses are 
marvellous. His great powers of generalisation were dis- 
played in a remarkable degree in his development of tlie 
theory of elliptic functions. Legendre’s eulogy of Abel, 
“Quelle t^te celle du jeune Norvegien i ” is the more forcible, 
that the French mathematician had occupied himself with 
those functions for most of Ms lifetime. Abel’s works, 
edited by M. Holmboe, the professor under whom he studied 
at Christiania, were published by the Swedish government 
in 1839. 

ABEL, Thomas, a Roman Catholic divine during the 
reign of Henry YIIL, w^as an Englishman, but when or 
where bom does not appear. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he passed B.A. on 4th July 1513, M.A. on 27fcli 
June 1516, and proceeded D.D. On 23d June 1530 he 
was presented by Queen Catherine to the rectory of Brad- 
well in Essex, on the sea-coast. He had been introduced 
to the court through the report of his learning in classical 
and living languages, and accomplishments in music ; and 
he was appointed domestic chaplain to Queen Catherine. 
It speaks well both for the chaplain and Ms royal mistress, 
that to the last he defended the outraged queen against 
“bluff King Hal.” The Defence^ ^^Invicta Veritasf was 
printed at Luneberge in 1532. This pungent little book 
was replied to, but never answered, and remains the 
defence on Queen Catherine’s part. Abel was ensnared, as 
greater men were, m the prophetic delusions and ravings of 
Elizabeth Barton, called the “ Holy Maid of Kent.” As 
belonging to the Church of Rome, he inevitably opposed 
Henry VIIL’s assumption of supremacy in the church. 
Ultimately he was tried and condemned for “misprision 
of treason,” and perished in the usual cruel and ignoble 
way. The execution, as described, took place at Smith- 
field on July 30, 1540. If we may not concede the vene- 
rable and holy name of martyr to Abel — and John Foxe 
is passionate in his refusal of it — ^yet we must hold that 
he at least fell a victim to Ms unsparing defence of Ms 
queen and friend, the “misprision of treason” having 
been a foregone conclusion. In stat. 26, Henry VIIL, o, 
12, he is described as having “caused to be printed 
and set forth in this realme diverse hooks against the 
divorce and separation,” Neither the TractcUus nor the 
“diverse books” are knovm. — Dodd, Church History ^ 
Brussels, 1737, folio, voL L p. 208; BourhMer, HisL EccL 
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06 Martyr. Fratr. minor. (Ingolat. 1^3); 
iMustr. Angl. Scrip. ; Tanner’s Biblwikem Eibern^Brntan- 
nica, p. if Ordinal Letters rdaUve ^ t^ F^h 

Ref option (Parker Society, pt. n. PP- ^09-211, 1846), 
FoVa Acts and Monuments (Oattley’s, voi v. pp 43t^44U), 
Burnet, Soames, Biog. Brit.; Wood’s Athence (Bliss), s. v.j 

Stow, Chron. p. 581. -n n x /n l • t far 

ABELAB.D, Pbtbe, bom at Pallet (Palais), not far 

from Nantes, in 1079, was the eldest son of a noble Breton 
house. The name Aboelardus (also written Ahailardus, 
Ahaielardus, and in many other ways) m said to be a cor- 
ruption of ffabelardus, substituted by himself for a mck- 
name Bajolardus given to him when a student. As a 
boy, he showed an extraordinary qmckness of apprehen- 
sion, and, choosing a learned life instead of the active 
career natural to a youth of his birth, early became an 
adept in the art of dialectic, under which name philosophy, 
meaning at that time chiefly the logic of Aristotle^ trans- 
mitted through Latin channels, was the great subject of 
liberal study in the episcopal schools. RosceUin, the 
famous canon of Compifegne, is mentioned by himself as 
his teacher ] but whether he heard this champion of 
extreme Nominalism in early youth, when he wandered 
about from school to school for instruction and exercise, 
or some years later, after he had already begun to teach 
for himself, remains uncertain. His wanderings finally 
brought him to Paris, still under the age of twenty. There, 
in the great cathedral school of Notre-Dame, he sat for a 
while under the teaching of William of Champeaux, the 
disciple of St Ansehn and most advanced of Realists, but, 
presently stepping forward, he overcame the master in 
discussion, and thus began a long duel that issued in 
the downfall of the philosophic theory of Re^sm, till then | 
dominant in the early Middle Age. First, in the teeth of 
opposition from the metropolitan teacher, he proceeded to 
set up a school of his own at Melun, whence, for more 
direct competition, he removed to Corbeil, nearer Paris. 
The success of his teaching was signal, though for a time 
he had to quit the field, the strain proving too great for 
his physical strength. On his return, after 1108, he found 
William lecturing no longer at Notre-Dame, but in a 
monastic retreat outside the city, and there battle was 
again joined between them. Forcing upon the Realist a 
material change of doctrine, he was once more victorious, 
and thenceforth he stood supreme. His discomfited rival 
stiH had power to keep him from lecturing in Paris, but 
soon failed in this last effort also. From Melun, where he 
had resumed teaching, Abelard passed to the capital, and 
set up his school on the heights of St Genevi&ve, looking 
over Notre-Dame. When he had increased his distinc- 
tion still further by winning reputation in the theological 
school of Anselm of Laon, no other conquest remained for 
biTTi. He stepped into the chair at Notre-Dame, being also 
nominated canon, about the year 1115. 

Few teachers ever held sueJa ' sway as Abelard now 
did for a time. Distinguished in figure and manners, he 
was seen surrounded by crowds — ^it is said thousands — of 
students, drawn from all countries by the fame of his 
teaching, in which acuteness of thoTxght was relieved by 
simplicity and grace of exposition. Enriched by the offer- 
ings of his pupils, and feasted with universal admiration, 
he came, as he says, to think himself the only philosopher 
standing in the world. But a change in his fortunes 
was at hand. In his devotion to science, he had hitherto 
lived a very reg\ilar life, varied only by the excitement of 
conflict; now, at the height of his fame, other passions 
began to stir witbin him. There lived at that time, 
within the precincts of Notre-Dame, under the care of her 
uncle, the canon Fulbert, a young girl named Heloise, of 
uoble extraction and bom about 1101. Fair, but still 


more remarkable for her kiiowdedge, which extended beyond 
Latin, it is said, to Greek and Hebrew, she awoke a feel- 
ing of love in the breast of Abelard 5 and with intent to 
win her, he sought and gained a footing in Fulbert's house 
as a regular inmate. Becoming also tutor to the maiden, 
he used the unlimited power which he thus obtained over 
her for the purpose of seduction, though not without 
cherishing a real affection which she returned in unparalleled 
devotion.^ Their relation interfering with his public work, 
and being, moreover, ostentatiously sung by himself, soon 
became known to aU the world except the too-confiding 
Fulbert; and, when at last it could not escape even his 
vision, they were seimrated only to meet in secret. There- 
upon Heloise found herself pregnant, and was carried off 
by her lover to Brittany, where she gave birth to a son. 

To appease her furious uncle, Abolard now proposed a 
marriage, under the condition that it should be kept 
secret, in order not to mar his prospects of advancement in 
the church; but of marriage, whether public or secret, 
Heloise would hear nothing. She appealed, to him not to 
sacrifice for her the independence of hia life, nor did she 
finally yield to the arrangement without the darkest fore- 
bodings, only too soon to bo realised. The secret of the 
marriage was not kept by Fulbert; and 'when Ileluiac, true 
to her singxilar purpose, boldly then denied it, life was 
made so unsux)portablo to her that she sought reiuge in the 
convent of Argenteuil, Immediately Fulbert, believing 
that her husband, who aided in the flight, designed to be 
rid of her, conceived a dire revenge, lie and some others 
broke into Abelard's chamber by night, and, taking him 
defenceless, jmrpctx'ated on him the most brutal mutilation* 
Thus cast down from his pinnacle of gnjatness into^ an 
abyss of shame and miseiy, there was loft to the brilliant 
master only the life of a monk. Heloise, nut yet twenty, 
consummated her work of self -sacrifice at tlie^ciill of his 
jealous love, and took the veil. 

It was in the Abbey of St Denis that Abelard, now 
aged forty, sought to bury himself with Inn woes out of 
sight. Finding, however, in the cloister neither calm nor 
solitude, and having gradually turned again t(^^ stmly, he 
yielded after a year to urgent entreaties from without and 
within, and went forth to reojam Ids school at the Priory 
of Maisoncelle (1120). Ilia lectures, now framed in a 
devotional spirit, wore heard again by crowds of students, 
and all his old influence seemed to have returned ; but old 
enmities were revived also, against which he was no longer 
able as before to make head. No sooner had he put ip 
writing his theological lectures (aiq>arently the Liiivdmtio 
ad TJieologiavi that has come down to us), than his adver- 
saries fell foul of his rationalistic interpretation of the 
Trinitarian dogma. Charging him witli the heresy of 
Sabellius in a provincial synod held at BuLssons in 1121, 
they procured by irregular xiractices a condemnation of hia 
teaching, whereby he was made to throw his book into the 
flames, and then was shut up in the convent of St Medard. 
After the other, it was the bitterest possible experience 
that could befall him, nor, in the state of mental desola- 
tion into which it plunged him, could he find any comfort 
from being soon again set free* The life in his own 
monastery proving no more congenial than formerly, he 
fled from it in secret, and only w^aited fur permission to ■ 
live away from St Denis before he chose the one lot that 
suited his present mood. In a desert iflace near Nogont- 
sur-Seine, he built himself a cabin of stubble and ree(^, 
and turned hermit. But there fortune came back to him 
with a new surprise. His retreat becoming known, students 
flocked from Paris, and covered the wilderness around him 
with their tents and huts. When he began to teach again, 
he found consolation, and in gratitude he consecrated the 
, new oratory they built xor him by the name of the Parade!* 
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Upon tte return of new dangers, or at least of fears, 
Abelard left the Paraclete to make trial of another refuge, 
accepting an invitation to preside over the Abbey of St 
Gildas-de-Ehuys, on the far-off shore of Lower Brittany. 
It proved a wretched exchange. The region was inhospit- 
able, the domain a prey to lawless exaction, the house itaeH 
savage and disorderly. Yet for nearly ten years he con- 
tinued to struggle with fate before he fled from his charge, 
yielding in the end only under peril of violent death. The 
misery of those years was not, however, unrelieved ; for he 
had been able, on the breaking-up of Heloise's convent at 
Argenteuil, to establish her as head of a new religious 
house at the deserted Paraclete, and in the capacity of 
spiritual director he often was called to revisit the spot 
thus made doubly dear to him. All this time Heloise had 
lived amid universal esteem for her knowledge and character, 
uttering no word under the doom that had fallen upon her 
youth j but now, at last, the occasion came for expressing all 
the pent-up emotions of her souL Living on for some time 
in Brittany after his flight from St GiLdas, Abelard wrote, 
among other things, Ms famous Historia Calamitaium^ 
and thus moved her to pen her first Letter^ wMch remains 
an unsurpassed utterance of human passion and womanly 
devotion j the first being foEowed by the two other Letters^ in 
wMch she finally accepted the part of resignation wMch, 
now as a brother to a sister, Abelard commended to her. 
He not long after was seen once more upon the field of 
his early triumphs, lecturing on Mount St Genevieve in 
1136 (when he was heard by John of Salisbury), but it 
was only for a brief space : no new triumph, but a last 
great trial, awaited him in the few years to come of his 
chequered life. As far back as the Paraclete days, he 
had counted as cMef among his foes Bernfurd of Clai^aux, 
in whom was incarnated the principle of fervent and 
unhesitating faith, from wHch rational inquiry Hke his 
was sheer revolt, and now this uncompromising spirit was 
moving, at the instance of others, to crush the growing evil 
in the person of the boldest offender. After preliminary 
negotiations, in wMch Bernard was roused by Abelard’s 
steadfastness to put forth all Ms strength, a council met 
at Sens, before wMch Abelard, formally arraigned upon a 
number of heretical charges, was prepared to plead his 
cause. When, however, Bernard, not without foregone 
terror in the prospect of meeting the redoubtable dialec- 
tician, had opened the case, suddenly Abelard appealed 
to Rome. The stroke availed Mm nothkig; for Bernard, 
who had power, notwithstanding, to get a condemnation 
passed at the council, did not rest a moment till a second 
condemnation was procured at Rome in the following year. 
Meanwhile, on Ms way tMther to urge his plea in person, 
Abelard had broken down at the Abbey of Cluni, and there, 
an utterly fallen man, with spirit of the humblest, and 
only not bereft of Ms intellectual force, he lingered but a 
few months before the approach of death. Removed by 
friendly hands, for the relief of Ms sufferings, to the 
Priory of St Marcel, he died on the 21st of April 1142. 
First buried at St Marcel, Ms remains soon after were 
carried off in secrecy to the Paraclete, and given over to 
the loving care of Heloise, who in time came herself to 
rest beside them. The bones of the pair were shifted 
more than once afterwards, but they were marvellously 
preserved even through the vicissitudes of the French 
Revolution, and now they He united in the well-known 
tomb at Pfere-Lachaise. 

Great as was the influence exerted by Abelard on the 
minds of his contemporaries and the course of mediaeval 
thought, he has been little known in modern times but 
for Ms connection with Heloise. Indeed, it was not till 
the present century, when Cousin in 1836 issued the 
collection entitled Ouvrages imMits d^AbSlard^ that his 
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phiiosopMcal performance could be judged at first hand; 
of Ms strictly phiiosopMcal works only one, the etMcal 
treatise Scito te ipsum^ having been published earlier, 
namely, in 1721. Cousin’s collection, besides giving ex- 
tracts from the theological work Sic et N<m (an assemWage 
of opposite opinions on doctrinal points, culled from the 
Fathers as a basis for discussion), includes the Dialectica^ 
commentaries on logical works of Aristotle, Porph3rry, and 
BoetMus, and a fragment, Da GaTierihus et Spe<dehus, The 
last-named work, and also the psychological treatise Da 
IrdelhctibnSy published apart by Cousin (in Fragment 
PhUosophigues^ voL ii.), are now considered upon internal 
evidence not to be by Abelard himself, but only to have 
sprung out of Ms school. A genuine work, the Glossuks 
super Porphyrium^ from wMch M. de R^musat, in his 
classical monograph Abelard (1845), has given extracts, 
remains in manuscript. 

The general importance of Abelard lies in Ms having 
fibced more decisively than any one before hi m the 
scholastic manner of philosophising, with its object of 
giving a formally rational expression to the received 
ecclesiastical doctrine. However Ms own particular inter- 
pretations may have been condemned, they were conceived 
in essentially the same spirit as the general scheme of 
thought afterwards elaborated in the 13th century with 
approval from the heads of the church. TMough hinn 
was prepared in the Middle Age the ascendency of the 
phiiosopMcal authority of Aristotle, wMch became firmly 
established in the half-century after Ms death, when first 
the completed Organon, and gradually all the other works 
of the Greek thiiiker, came to be known in the schools : 
before his time it was rather upon the authority of Plato 
that the prevailing Realism sought to lean. As regards 
the centrM question of Universes, without having suffi- 
cient knowledge of Aristotle’s views, Abelard yet, in 
taking middle ground between the extravagant Realism of 
his master, WiUiain of Champeaux, or of St Anselm, and 
the not less extravagant Nominalism (as we have it 
reported) of his other master, RosceUin, touched at more 
than one point the Aristotelian position. Along with 
Aristotle, also with Nominalists generally, he ascribed full 
reality oMy to the particular concretes ; while, in opposi- 
tion to the insana sentmtia ” of RosceUin, he declared 
the Universal to be no mere word [vox), but to consist, or 
(perhaps we may say) emerge, in the fact of predication 
(«6vmo). Lying in the middle between Realism and 
(extreme) N ominalism, tMs doctrine has often been spoken 
of as Conceptualism, but ignorantly so. Abelard, pre- 
eminently a logician, did not concern himself with the 
psychological question wMch the Conceptnalist a.iTYij=i at 
deciding as to the mental subsistence of the Universal, 
Outside of Ms dialectic, it was in etMcs that Abelard 
showed greatest activity of phiiosopMcal thought ; laying 
very particular stress upon the subjective intention as 
determining, if not the moral character, at least the moral 
value, of human action. His thought in this direction, 
wherein he anticipated something of modern speculation, 
is the more remarkable because Ms scholastic successors 
accomplished least in the field of morals, hardly venturing to 
bring the principles and rules of conduct under pure philo- 
sophical discussion, even after the great etMcal inquries of 
Aristotle became fuHy known to themi (g, c. b.) 

ABENOERRAGES, a family or faction that is said to 
have held a prominent position in the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada in the 1 5th century. The name appears to have ‘ 
been derived from the Yussuf ben-Serragh, the head of 
the tribe in the time of Mahommed VII., who did that 
sovereign good service in Ms struggles to retain the 
crown of which he was three times deprived. Nothing 
is known of the family with certainty; but the name is 
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familiar from the interesting romance of Gines Perez de 
Hita, Guerras civiles de Granada^ wMch celebrates the 
fends of the Abencerrages and the rival family of the 
Zegria, and the cruel treatment to which the former were 
subjected. Florian's Gonsalvo of Cordova^ and Chateau- 
briand's La^t of the Ahem&rrages^ are imitations of ^ Perez 
de Hita's work. The hall of the Abencerrages in the 
Alhambra takes its name from being the reputed scene of 
the massacre of the family. 

ABENEZRA, or Ibit Ezra, is the name ordinarily given 
to Abraham ben Meib ben Ezra (called also Ahmare or 
Eveuave), one of the most eminent of the J ewish literati 
of the i^tiddle Ages, He was bom at Toledo about 1 09 0 j left 
Spain for Rome about 1140 j resided afterwards at Mantua 
(1145), at Lucca (1154), at Rhodes (1156 and 1166), and 
in England (1159) j and died probably in 1168. .' He was 
distinguished as a philosopher, astronomer, physician, and 
poet, but especially as a grammarian and commentator. 
The works by which he is best known form a series of Gomr 
mentaries on the books of the Old' Testament, which have 
nearly aU been printed in the great Rabbinic Bibles of 
Bomberg (1625-6), Buxtorf (1618-9), and Frankfurter 
(1724-7). Abenezra's commentaries are acknowledged to 
be tif very great value ; he was the first who raised biblical 
exegesis to the rank of a science, interpreting the text 
according to its literal sense, and,illustrating it from cognate 
languages. His style is elegant, but is so concise as to be 
sometimes obscure ; and he occasionally indulges in epigram. 
In addition to the commentaries, he wrote several treatises 
on astronomy or astrology, and a number of grammatical 
works. 

AJBEHSBERG, a small town of Bavaria, 18 miles S.W. 
of Regensburg, containing 1300 inhabitants. Here Napo- 
leon gained an important victory over the Austrians on 
the 20th of April 1809, The town is the Ahiisina of the 
Romans, and ancient ruins exist in its neighbourhood. 

ABERAYON, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
of Wales, in the county of Glamorgan, beautifully situated 
on the Avon, near its mouth, 8 miles east of Swansea. 
The town and adjacent villages have increased rapidly 
in recent years, from the extension of the mines of coal and 
iron in the vicinity, and the establishment of extensive 
works for the smelting of tin, copper, and zinc. The 
harbour, Port Talbot, has been much improved, and has 
good docks; and there is regular steam communication 
with BristoL Ores for the smelting furnaces are imported 
from Cornwall, and copper, tin, and coal are exported, 
Aberavon unites with Swansea, Kenfigg, Loughor, and 
Neath, in returning a member to Parliament, In 1871 the 
population of the parish was 3396, of the parliamentary 
borough, 11,906. 

ABERCONWAY. See Conway. 

ABERCROMBIE, John, an eminent physician of Edin- 
burgh, was the son of the Rev. George Abercrombie of 
Aberdeen, in which city he was born in 1781. After 
attending the Grammar School and Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he commenced his medical studies at Edinburgh 
in 1800, and obtained his degree of M.D. there in 1803. 
Soon afterwards he went to London, and for about a year 
gave diligent attention to the medical practice and lectures 
in St George's hospital In 1804 he returned to Edin- 
burgh, became a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and 
commenced as genera! practitioner in that city ; where, in 
dispensary and private practice, belaid the foundation of 
that character for* sagacity as au observer of disease, and 
judgment in its treatment, that eventually elevated him , to 
the head of his profession. In ^1823, be became a Licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians; in 1834, a Fellow of 
that body; and from the death of Dr Gregory in 1822, 
he was considpred the first physician in Scotlani Aber- 


crombie early began the laudable practice^ of preserving 
accurate notes of the cases that fell under his care ; and at 
a period when pathological anatomy was far too little 
regarded by practitioners in this country, ho had the 
merit of sedulously pursuing it, and collecting a mass of 
most important information regarding the changes pro- 
duced by disease on different organs ; so that, before the 
year 1824, he had more extended experience, and more 
correct views in this interesting field, than most of hia 
contemporaries engaged in extensive practice. From 1816 
he occasionally enriched the pages of the JEdmburgh . 
Medical and Surgical Journal with essays, that display 
originality and industry, particularly those “ on the diseases 
of the spinal cord and brain,'* and “ on diseases of the 
intestinal canal, of the pancreas, and spleen." The first 
of these formed the basis of his great and very original 
work, Pathological and Practical Researches on Diseases 
of the Brain and Spinal Cord^ which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1828. In the same year he published also 
another veiy valuable work, his Researches on the Diseases 
of the Intestinal Canal^ Liver^ and other Vucera of the 
Abdomen. Though his professional practice was very 
extensive and lucnitive, he found time for other specula- 
tions and occupations. In 1830 he published hia ImiwiHn 
cfmeerning the Intellectual Powe7*s of Man and the Invest'i* 
gation of Truths a work which, though less original and 
profound than his medical speculations, contains a popular 
view of an interesting subject, expressed in simple language. 

It was followed in 1833 by a sequel, The Philosophy of 
the Moral Feelings j the object of which, as stated in the 
preface, was to divest the subject of all improbaUe 
speculations," and to show “ the important relation which 
subsists between the science of mind and the doctrines of 
revealed religion.” Both works have been very extensively 
read, reaching the 18th and 14th editions respectively iu 
1869. Soon after the publication of Moral Feelings^ the 
University of Oxford conferred on tho author the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medichie, and in 1835 he was elected 
Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen. Dr Aber- 
crombie was much beloved by his nunicruus friends for 
the suavity and kindness of his manners, and was uni- 
versally esteemed for his benevolence and unaffected piety. 
He died on the 14th of November 1844 of a very uncom- , 
mon disease, the bursting (from softening of the muscular 
substance) of the coronary vessels of the heart. 

ABERCROMBY, Davip, M.D. This Scottish physi- 
cian was sufficiently noteworthy half a century after his 
(probable) decease to have his Nova Medicinos Praxis 
reprinted at Paris in 1740; while dxiring his lifetime his 
Tula ac efficax luis venerece scope absque menrurio ac semper 
absque salivatione mercuriali cfurayudo methodus (1684, 8vo) 
was translated into German and published at Dresden in 
1702 fSvo), In 1685 were published De Pulms Faria- 
tione (London; Paris, 1688, 12mo), and Are e(cplorandi 
medicos facultates planiarum eoo solo sap. (London). His 
Opuscula were collected in 1687. These professional 
writings gave him a place and memoiial in Haller's Bihlio^ 
theca Medicinm Bract. (4 vols. 8vo, 1779, tom. iff. p. G19); 
hut he claims passing remembrance rather as a meta- 
physician by his remarkable controversial books in theo- 
logy' and philosophy. Formerly a Roman CathoUo and 
Jesuit, he abjured Popery, and published Protestancy 
proved Safer than Popery (London, 1680). But by far 
the most noticeable of his productions is A Discourse 
of Wit (London, 1685). This treatise somehow has fallen 
out of sight — ^muoh as old coined gold gets hidden away 
- — so that bibliographers do not seem to have met with 
it, and assign it at hap-hazard to "Patrick Abercromby^ 
M.p, Notwithstanding, the most cursory examinatina 
of it proves that iu this Discourse of Wit are contained 
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some of the most characteristic and most definitely-put j 
metaphysical opinions of the Scottish phOosophy of com- 
mon sense. Of this early metaphysician nothing biographi- 
caEy has come down save that he was a Scotchman 
(** Scotus”) — ^bom at Seaton, He was living early in the 
18th century. (Haller, as supra; Lawrence Charteris^s 
M.S., s. V.) So recently as 1833 was printed A Short 
A ccount of Scots Divines by him, edited by J ames Maidment, 
Edinburgh. (a. b. g.) 

ABERCEOMBY, James, Lobi) Duotebmline, third son 
of the celebrated Sir Ralph Abercromby, was born on the 
7th Nov. 1776. Educated fdt the profession of the law, 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1801, but he 
was prevented from engaging to any considerable extent in 
general practice by accepting appointments, first as commis- 
sioner in bankruptcy, and subsequently, as steward of the 
estates of the Duke of Devonshire. He commenced his 
political career in 1807, when he was elected member of 
ParKament for the borough of Midhurst. His sympathies 
with the small and struggling Opposition had already been 
declared, and he at once attached himself to the Whig 
party, with which he consistently acted throughout life. 
In 1812 he was returned for Caine, which he continued to 
represent until his elevation to the Scotch bench in 1830. 
During this lengthened period he rendered conspicuous and 
valuable services to his party and the country. In Scotch 
affairs he took, as was natural, a deep interest ; and, by 
introducing, on two separate occasions, a motion for the 
redress of a special glaring abuse, he undoubtedly gave a 
strong impulse to the growing desire for a general reform. 
In 1824, and again in 1826, he presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and followed it up by a 
motion “ for leave to bring in a Bill for the more effectual 
representation of the city of Edinburgh in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” The motion was twice rejected, 
but by sucb narrow majorities as showed that the monopoly 
of the self-elected Council of thirty-three was doomed. In 
1827, on the accession of the Whigs to power under Mr 
Canning, Abercromby received the appointment of Judge- 
Advocate-Qeneral and Privy, Counsellor, In 1830 he was 
raised to the judicial bench as Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer in Scotland. The office was abolished in 1832; and 
almost contemporaneously, Edinburgh, newly enfranchised, 
was called to return two ^ members to the first reformed 
Parliament, As the election marked the commencement 
of a new political era, the honour to be conferred possessed 
a peculiar value, and the choice of the citizens fell most 
appropriately on Francis Jeffrey and James Abercromby, 
two of the fore ^ost of those to whom they were indebted 
for their hard-won privileges. In 1834 Mr Abercromby 
obtained a seat in the cabinet of Lord Grey as Master of 
the Mint. On the assembling of the new Parliament in 
1835, the election of a speaker gave occasion for the first 
trial of strength between the Reform party and the followers 
of Sir Robert Peel, After a memorable division, in which 
more members voted than had ever before been known, 
Abercromby was elected by 316 votes, to 310 recorded for 
Manners-Sutton. The choice was amply justified, not only 
by the urbanity, impartiality, and firmness with which 
Abercromby discharged the public duties of the chair, but 
also by the important reforms he introduced in regard to 
the conduct of private business. In 1839 he resigned the 
office, and received the customary honour of a peerage, with 
the title of Lord Dunfermline. The evening of his life was 
passed in retirement at Colinton, near Edinburgh, where he 
died on the 17th April 1858. The courage and sagacity 
which marked his entire conduct as a Liberal were never 
more conspicuous than when, towards the close of his Ufe, 
he availed himself of an opportunity of practically asserting 
his cherished doctrine of absolute religious equality. The 
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important part he took in originating and supporting the 
United Industrial School in Edinburgh for ragged children, 
irrespective of their religious belief, deserves to be g^at<^- 
fully acknowledged and remembered, even by those who 
took the opposite side in the controversy which arose 'sritii 
regard to it. 

ABERCROMBY, Patbice:, M.D., was the third son of 
Alexander Abercromby of Fetterneir in Aberdeenshire, and 
brother of Francis Abercromby, who was created by James 
IL Lord Glasford, He was born at Forfar in 1656. As 
throughout Scotland, he could have had there the benefits of 
a good parish school; but it would seem from after events 
that his family was Roman Catholic, and hence, in all pro- 
bability, bis education was private. This, and not the un- 
proved charge of perversion from Protestantism fe subser^ 
viency to James II., explains his Roman Catholicism and 
adhesion to the fortunes of that king. But, intending to 
become a doctor of medicine, he entered the University of 
St Andrews, where he took his degree of M.D. in 1685, 
From a statement in one of his preface-epistles to Hs mag- 
num optis^ the Martial Ai^itvomemls of the Scots NatioTif 
he must have spent most of his youthful years abroad. 
It has been stated that he attended the University of 
Paris. The Discourse of Wit (1685), assigned to^him, 
belongs to Dr David Abercromby, a contemporary. On his 
return to Scotland, he is found practising as a physician in 
Edinburgh, where, besides his professional duties, he gave 
himself with characteristic zeal to the study of antiquities, 
a study to which he owes it that his name still lives, for 
he finds no place in either Haller or Hutchison's Medical 
Biographies. He was out-and-out a Scot of the old patriotic 
type, and, living as he did during the agitations for the 
union of England and Scotland, he took part in the war 
of pamphlets inaugurated and sustained by prominent 
men on both sides of the Border. He crossed swords 
with no less redoubtable a foe than Daniel Defoe in hia 
Advantages of the Act of Security^ compared with those of 
the intended Union (Edinburgh, 1707), and A Vindication 
of the Same against Mr De Foe {ihid.) The logic and 
reason were with Defoe, but there was a sentiment in the 
advocates of independence which was not sufficiently 
allowed for in the clamour of debate ; and, besides, the 
disadvantages of union were near, hard, and actual, the 
advantages remote, and contingent on many tMngs and 
persons. Union wore the look to men like Abercromby 
and Lord Belhaven of absorption, if not extinction. Aber- 
cromby was appointed physician to James II., but the Re- 
volution deprived him of the post. Crawford (in his Peer- 
agSj 1716) ascribes the title of Lord Glasford to an intended 
recognition of ancestral loyalty; its bestowment in 1685 
corresponding with the younger brother's graduation as 
M.D., may perhap^s expUin his appointment. A minor 
literary work of Abercromhy's was a translation of M. 
Beague's partizan History (so called) of the War carried on 
by the Popish Government of Cardinal Beaton, aided by the 
French, against the English under the Protector Somerset, 
which appeared in 1707. The work with which Aber- 
cromby's name is permanently associated is his already 
noticed Martial Achievements of the Scots Nation^ issued in 
two noble folios, voL L 1711, vol. xL 1716. In the title- 
page and preface to vol. i. he disclaims the ambition of 
being an historian, but in vol. ii., in title-page and preface 
alike, he is no longer a simple biographer, hut an historian. 
ThatDr Abercromby did not use the word genuineloM^orf^ 
in his title-page without warrant is clear on every page of 
' his large work. Granted that, read in the light of after 
I researches, much of the first volume must necessarily be 
relegated to the region of the mythical, none the less was 
the historian a laborious and accomplished reader and inves- 
tigator of all available authorities, as well manuscript as 
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priiitedj wJiile tlie roll of xLames of those who aided him 
indTides every man of note in Scotland at the time, from 
Sir Thomas Craig and Sir George Mackenzie to Mr Alex- 
ander Kisbet and Mr Thomas Kuddiman. The Martial 
Aohi&veTnents has not been reprinted, though practically 
the" first example of Scottish typography in any way 
noticeable, voL ii, having been printed under ,the scholarly 
supervision of Thomas Ruddiman. The date of his death 
LS uncertain. It has been variously assigned to 1715, 
1716, 1720, and 1726, and it is usually added that he left 
a widow in great poverty. That he was living in 1716 is 
certain, as Crawford speaks of him (in his Peerage^ 1716) 
Eis “my worthy friend/' Probably he died about 1716. 
Memoirs of the Ahercromhys, commonly given to him, does 
not appear to have been published. (Chambers's Eminent 
Scotsmen^ s, v , ; Anderson's Scottish Nation^ s. v . ; Chalmers's 
Biog, Piety uj Chalmers's Ufe of Ruddvman; Haller's 
Bihliotkeca Medidnm PracLy 4 vols. 4to, 1779; Hutchin- 
son's Medicaly 2 vols. 8vo, 1799; Lee's DefoSy 3 vols. 
8vo,) (a. b. a.) 

ABERCROMBT, Sib Ralph, K.B., Lieutenant-Oeneiul 
in the British army, was the eldest son of George Aber- 
cromby of Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, and was born in 
October 1734. After passing some time at an excellent 
school at Alloa, he went to Rugby, and in 1752-53 he 
attended classes in Edinburgh University. In 1754 he was 
sent to Leipsic to study civil law, with a view to his pro- 
ceding to the Scotch bar, of which it is worthy of notice 
that both his grandfather and his father lived to be the 
oldest members. On returning from the Continent he 
expressed a strong preference for the military profession, 
and a cornet's commission was accordingly obtained for 
him (March 1756) in the 3d Dragoon Guards, He rose 
through the intermediate gradations to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment (1773), and in 1781 he 
became colonel of the 103d infantry. When that regiment 
was disbanded in 1783 he retired upon half-pay. That 
up to this time he had scarcely been engaged in active 
service, was owing mainly to his disapproval of the policy 
of the Goveinment, and especially to his sympathies with 
the American colonists in their struggles for independence ; 
and his retirement is no doubt to be ascribed to 
feelings. But on France declaring war against England 
in 1/93, he hastened to resume his professional duties; 
and, being esteemed one of the ablest and most intrepid 
of5,cers in the whole British forces, he was appointed to 
the command of a brigade under the Duke of York, for 
service in Holland. He commanded the advanced guard 
in the action on the heights of Gateau, and was wounded 
at Nimeguen.^ The duty fell to him of protecting the 
British army in its disastrous retreat out of Holland, in 
the winter of 17*94-5. In 1795 he received the honour of ^ 
knighthood, the Order of the Bath being conferred on Bim 
in acknowledgment of his services. The same year he 
was appointed to succeed Sir Charles Grey, as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in the West Indies. In 1796, 
Grenada vras suddenly attacked and taken by a detach- 
ment of the army under Ms orders. He afterwards 
obtained possession of the settlements of Demerara and 
^sequibo, in South America, and of the islands of St 
Lucia, St Vincent, and Trinidad. He returned in 1797 
to Europe, and, in reward for his important services, was 
appointed to the command of the regiment of Scots Greys 
intrusted with the governments of the Isle of Wight, Fort 
George, and Fort Augustus, and raised to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. He held, in 1797-8, the cMef command 
of the forces in Ireland. There he laboured to maintain 
the discipline of the army, to suppress the rising rebellion, 
and to protect the people from nulitary oppression, with a 
care worthy alike of a great general and an enlightened 


and beneficent statesman. Wlien he was appointed to the 
command in Ireland, au invasion of that country by tho 
French was confidently anticipated by tho English 
Government. He used his utmost efforts to restore the 
discipline of an army that was utterly disorganised; and, 
as a first step, he anxiously endeavoured to protect the 
people, by re-establishing the supremacy of the civil power, 
and not allowing the military to be called out, except when 
it was indispensably necessary f/)r the enforcement of tho 
law and the maintenance of order. Finding that he received 
no adequate support from the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and that all his efforts were opposed and thwarted 
by those who presided in tho councils of Ireland, he resigned, 
the command His departure from Ireland was deeply 
lamented by the reflecting portion of the people, and was 
speedily followed by those disastrous results which he had 
anticipated, and which he so ardently desired and had so 
wisely endeavoured to prevent. After holding for a short 
period the office of Cominandor-in-Chief in Scotland, Sir 
Ralph, when the enteq^rise against Holland was resolved 
upon in 1799, was again called to command under tho 
Duke of York. The difficulties of the ground, the incle- 
mency of the season, unavoidable delays, the disorderly 
movements of the Russians, and tho timid duplicity of the 
Dutch, defeated the objects of that expedition. But it 
was confessed by the Dutch, the French, and the British 
alike, that even victory the most decisive could not 
have more conspicuously proved tho talents of this distin- 
^lished officer. His country applauded the choice, when, 
in 1801, he was sent with an army to dispossess the 
French of Egyi>t. His experience in Holland and the 
West Indies particularly fitted him for this now command, 
as was proved by his carrying his anny in health, in spirits, 
and with the retpiisite supplies, in spite of very great diffi- 
culties, to the destined scone of action. Tho debarkation 
of the troops at Aboukir, ixx the face of an oppt)sing force, 
is justly ranked among tire mo»st daring and brilliant 
exploits of the English army. A battle in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria (March 21, IBOl) was the sequel of 
tliis successful landing, and it was Sir R. Aborcruinby'a 
fate to fall in the moment of victory. He was stmek by 
a spent ball, which could not be extracted, and died seven 
days after tho battle. The Duke of York paid a just 
tribute to the great soldier's memory in the general order 
issued on the occasion of his death ; — “ Ilis steady observ- 
ance of discipline, his avor-watcliful attention to the 
health and wants of his troops, the persevering and un- 
conquerable spirit which marked his^ military career, the 
splendour of his actions in the field, ‘and the heroism of 
his death, are worthy the imitation of all who desire, like 
him, a life of heroism and a death of glory." By a vote 
of the House of Commons, a monument was erected in 
honour of Sir Ralph Aberoromby in St Paul's Cathedral 
His widow was created a peeress, and a pension of .£2000 
a year was settled on her and her two successors in the 
trtle. It may be mentioned that Abercromby was returned, 
after a keen contest, as member of Parliament for his 
native county of Clackmannanshire in 1773; but a parlia- 
mentary life had no attractions for him, and he did not 
n memoir of the later years of his life 

’ ^ Lord Dunfonaline, was published 


a town of Wales, in the county of 
Ulampi^an, on the right bank of the river Cynon, four 
miles S.W. of Merthyr-Tydvil. The district ^around is 
nch^ in valuable mineral products, and coal and iron 
mining are very extensively carried on in the neighbour- 
tin-works, too, have been recentlj 
^eneA Part of the coal is used at the iron-worka, and 
large quantities are sent to Cardiff for exportation. Ab^ 
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dare is connected with the coast by canal and railway. 
Owing to the great development of the coal and iron 
trade, it has rapidly increased from a mere village to a 
large and flourishing town. Handsome churches, banks, 
and hotels have been erected, a good supply of water has 
been introduced, and a public park has been opened. 
Two markets are held weekly. The whole parish fails 
within the parliamentary borough of Merthyr-TydviL 
The rapid growth of its popuiation is seen by the fol- 
lowing figures : in 1841 the number of inhabitants was 
6471 ; in 1851, 14,999; in 1861, 32,299; and in 1871, 
37,774. 

ABEEDEEH, a royal burgh and city, the chief part of a 
parliamentary burgh, the capital of the county of Aberdeen, 
the chief seaport in the north of Scotland, and the fourth 
Scottish town in population, industry, and wealtL It lies 
in lat. 57° 9' H. and long. 2° 6' W., on the German Ocean, 
near the mouth of the river Dee, and is 542 miles north 
of London, and 111 miles north of Edinburgh, by the 
shortest railway routes. 



^gistory. Aberdeen, probably the Devana on the Diva of Ptolemy, 

was an important place in the 12th century. William the 
Lion hctd a residence in the city, to which he gave a char- 
ter in 1179, confirming the corporate rights granted by 
David 1. The city received many subsequent royal 
charters. It was burned by Edward IIL in 1336, W 
it was soon rebuilt and extended, and called New Aber- 
deen. The houses were of timber and thatched, and 
many such existed till 1741. The burgh records are the 
oldest of any Scottish burgh. They begin in 1398, and are 
complete to the present time, with only a short break. 
Extracts from them, extending from 1398 to 1570, have 
been published by the Spalding Club. For many centuries 
the city was subject to attacks by the barons of the sur- 
rounding distiicta, and its avenues and six ports had to 
be guarded. The ports had all been removed by 1770. 
Several monasteries existed in Aberdeen before the Ee- 
fonnatiom Most of the Scottish sovereigns visited the 
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city and received gifts from the authorities. In 1497 a 
blockhouse was budt at the harbour mouth as a protection 
against the English. During the religious struggle in the 
17th century between the Eoyalists and Covenanters the 
city was plundered by both parties. In 1716 Earl 
Marischal proclaimed the Pretender at Aberdeen. In 1745 
the Duke of Cumberland resided a short time in the city. 

In the middle of the 18th century boys were kidnapped 
in Aberdeen, and sent as slaves to America. In 1817 the 
city became insolvent, with a debt of £225,710, contracted 
by public improvements, but the debt was soon paid off. 

The motto on the city arms is Bon- Accord, It formed the 
watchword of the Aberdonians w'hile aiding King Eobert 
the Bruce in his battles with the English. 

Of eminent men connected with Aberdeen, New and 
Old, may be mentioned — John Barbour, Hector Boece or 
Boethius, Bishop Elphinstone, the Earls Marischal ; George 
Jamesone, the famous portrait painter ; Edward Raban, the 
first printer in Aberdeen, 1622 ; Rev. Andrew Cant, 
the Covenanter; David Anderson (Davie do thing), a 
mechanic; James Gregory, inventor of the reflecting 
telescope ; Dr Thomas Eeid, the metaphysician; Dr George 
Campbeli, Principal of Marischal College, author of seveml 
important works, and best known by his Philo&opky of 
Ehetijrio; D% James Beattie; Lord Byron; Sir James 
^ckintosh; Eobert Hall; Dr R. Hamilton, who wrote on 
the National Debt. 

Till 1800 the city stood on a few eminences, and had 
steep, narrow, and crooked streets, but, since the Improve- 
ment Act of that year, the w^hole aspect of the place has 
been altered by the formation of two new spacious and 
nearly level streets (Union Street and King Street, meet- 
ing in Castle Street), and by the subsequent laying out of 
many others, besides squares, terraces, Ac., on nearly flat 
ground. The city is above eight miles in circuit, and is 
built on sand, gravel, and boulder clay. The highest parts 
are from 90 to 170 feet above the sea. The chief thorough- 
fare is Union Street, nearly a mile long and 70 feet broad. 

It runs W.S.W. from Castle Street, and crosses the Den- 
burn, now the railway valley, by a noble granite arch 132 
feet in span and 50 feet high, which cost, with a hidden 
arch on each side, £13,000. 

Aberdeen is now a capacious, elegant, and well-built Public 
town, and from the material employed, consisting chiefly of Buildings, 
light grey native granite, is called the “granite city.” 

It contains many fine public buildings. The principal of 
these is Marischal College or University Buildings, which 
stands on the site of a pre-Eeformation Franciscan Convent, 
and was rebuilt, 1836-1841, at a cost of about £30,000. 

It forms three sides of a court, which is 117 by 105 feet, 
and has a back wing, and a tower 100 feet high. The 
accommodation consists of twenty-five large class-rooms and 
laboratories, a hail, library, museums, ike. 

The University of Aberdeen was formed by the union 
and incorporation, in 1860, by Act of Parliament, of the 
University and King^s College of Aberdeen, founded in Old 
Aberdeen, in 1494, by William Elphinstone, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, under the authority of a Papal bull obtained by 
James IV., and of the Marischal CoEege and University of 
Aberdeen, founded in New Aberdeen, m 1593, by George 
Keith, Earl Marischal, by a charter ratified by Act of Par- 
liament. The ofiicials consist of a chancellor, with rector 
and principal) there are 21 professors and 8 assistants. 

Arts and divinity are taught in King’s College, and medicine, 
natural history, and law in Marischal College. The art, a ' 
session lasts from the end of October to the beginning 
of April The arts curriculum of four years, with gradua- 
tion, costs £36, 11s. There are 214 arts bursaries, 29 
divinity, and 1 medical, of the aggregate annual value of 
£3646, £650* and £26, respectively. About 60 arts 
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buiaaries, mostly from XI 0 to X35 in vame, are given 
yearly by competition, or by presentation and examination. 
Two-tMrds of the arts students are bursars. Seventeen 
ftnnnal scholarships and prizes of the yearly value of X758 
are given at the end of the arts curriculum. The average 
yearly number of arts students, in the thirteen years 
since the union of t^e arts classes of the two colleges in ^ 
1860, has been 342, while in the separate colleges together i 
for the nine years before the union, it was 431. In winter | 
session 1872-73 there were 623 matriculated students in | 
all the faculties. In 1872, 32 graduated in arts, 68 in | 
medicine, 5 in divinity, and 1 in law. The library has i 
above 80,000 volumes. The General Council in 1873 had 
2075 registered members, who, with those of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, return one member to Pai-liament. 

The Pree Church Divinity College was built in 1850, 
at the cost of X2025, in the Tudor-Gothic style. It has a 
large hall, a library of 12,000 volumes, and 15 bursaries of 
the yearly value of from XI 0 to X25. 

At the east end of Union Street, and partly in Castle 
Street, on the north side, are the new County and Muni- 
cipal l3uildiags, an imposing Pranco-Scottish Gothic pile, 
225 feet long, 109 feet broad, and 64 feet high, of four 
stories, built 1867-1873 at the cost of X80,000, including 
X25,000 for the site. Its chief feature is a tower 200 
feet high. It eontaina a great haU, 74 feet lung, 36 feet 
broad, and 60 feet high, with an open timber ceding ; a 
Justiciary Court-House, 60 feet long, 37 feet broad, and 
31 feet Mgh; a Town Had, 41 feet long, 26 feet broad, 
and 15 feet high, and a main entrance corridor 60 feet 
long, 16 feet broad, and 24 feet high. A little to the west 
is the Town and County Bank, a highly ornamented btulding 
inside and outside, in the Italian style, costing about 
X24,000. 

A very complete closed public market of two floors was 
built in 1842, at a cost of X28,000, by a company incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament. The upper floor or great 
hall is 316 feet long, 106 feet broad, and 45 feet high, 
with galleries ad round. The lower floor is not so high. 
The floors contain numerous smaU shops for the sale of 
meat, fowls, fish, &c., besides stalls and seats for the sale 
of vegetables, butter, eggs, &o. The gaUeries contain small 
shops for the sale of drapery, hardware, fancy goods, and 
books. On the upper floor is a fountain of polished Peter- 
head granite, costing X200, with a ba^in 7^ feet diameter, 
cut out of one block of stone. Connected with this under- 
taking was the laying out of Market jStreet from Union 
Street to the quay. At the foot of this street is being built 
in the Italian style the new post and telegraph office, at a 
cost of XI 6,000, including X4000, the cost of the site. 
It is to form a block of about 100 feet square and 40 feet 
high. 

Aberdeen has about 60 places of worship, with nearly 

48,000 sittings. There are 10 Established churches; 20 
Free, 6 Ex)iscopalian, 6 United Presbyterian, 5 Congre- 
gational, 2 Baptist, 2 Methodist, 2 Evangelical Union, 1 
Unitarian, 1 of Roman Catholic, I of Friends, and 1 of Origi- 
nal Secedera. There are also several mission chapels. In 
1843 ad the Established ministers seceded, with 10,000 lay 
meinbers. The Established and Free Church denomina- 
tions have each about 11,000 members in communion. 
The Establish^ West and East churches, in the centre of 
&e city, within St Nicholas churchyard, form a continuous 
building 220 feet long, including an intervening aisle, over 
wMch is a tower, and spire 140 feet high. The West was 
built in 1775, in the Italian style, and the East in 1834 in 
the Gothic, each costing about X6000. They occupy the 
mte of the original cruciform church of St Nicholas, erected 
in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. One of the nine 
toeJls in the tower bears the date of 1352, and is 4 feet 
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! diameter at the mouth, 3^ feet high, and very thick. The 
! Union Street front of the churchyard is occupied by a 
very elegant granite fa^.adc, built in 1830, at the cost of 
I Xi460. It is 147^ feet long, with a central arched gateway 
and entablature 32J feet high, with two attached Ionic 
columns on each side. Each of the two wings has six 
Ionic columns (of single granite blocks, 15 feet 2 inches 
long), with basement and entHblaturo, the whole being 23J 
feet higL The following are the style, cost, and date of 
erection of the other principal Aberdeen churches — St An- 
drew's, Episcopal, Gothic, X6000, 1817 ; North Church, 
Established, Greek, XI 0,000, 1831; throe churches in a 
cruciform group, Free, simple Lancet Gothic, with a fine 
brick spire 174 feet high, X5000, 1844 ; Eoman Catholic, 
Gothic, X12,000, 1859 ; Free West, Gothic, X12,856, 1869, 
with a spire 175 feet high. 

In 1873 there were in Aberdeen about 110 schools, with = 
from 10,000 to 11,000 pupils in attendiince. About 2600 
students attend the University, Mechanics' Institution, and 
private schools for special branehes. 

Five miles south-west of Aberdeen, on the south side of 
the Dee, in Kincardineshire, is St Mary's Roman Catholic 
College of Blairs, with a president and three pn^fessors. 

The Aberdeen Grammar School, dating from about 1263, 
is a preparatory school for the university* It has a rector 
and four regular masters, who teach classics, English, 
arithmetic, and mathematics, /or the anmml fee of X4, 10s, 
for each pupil. Writing, drawing, A;c., are also taught, 
Nearly 200 pupils attend, who enter about the age of 
twelve. Like the Edinburgh High School, it has no 
elementary department. There are 30 bursaries, A new 
granite building for the school was erected, 18(31-1863, 
in the Scotch Wonial style, at the cost of XI 6,000, in- 
cluding site. It is 216 feet long and 60 feet high, and 
has three towers. 

The Mechanics' Institution, founded 1824, and re 
organised 1834, has a hall, class-roomH, and a library ol 

14.000 volumes, in a building erected in 1B4C, at a cost of 
X3500. During the year 1872-73, there wore at the School 
of Science and Art 385 pupils; and at other evening classes, 
638. 

Aberdeen has two native banks, besides branch banka, 
and a National Security Savings Bank; three insurance i 
companies, four shipping companies, three railway com- 
panies, and a good many miscellaneous companies. There 
are ten licensed pawnbroking establishments, with about 

440.000 pledges in the year for X9 0,000, and with a 
capital of X27,000. There are seven incorporated trades, 
originating between 1398 and 1527, and having charitable 
funds for decayed members, widows, and orphans. They 
have a hall, built in 1847 for X8300, in the Tudor Gothic 
style. The hall, 60 feet long, 29 wide, and 42 high, con- 
tains curious old chairs, and curious inscriptions on the 
shields of the crafts. 

Among the charitable institutions is Gordon's IluspitaJ, 
founded in 1729 by a miser, Robert Gordon, a Dantzio ( 
merchant, of the Straloch family, and farther endowed 
by Alexander Simpson of CuUyhill in 1816. It is 
managed by the Town Council and four of the Established 
ministers of Aberdeen, incorporated by royal charters of 
1772 and 1792. The central part of the house was built 
^"^39, and the wings in 1830-1834, the whole costing 
XI 7,300, and beir^ within a garden of above four acres. 
It now (1873) maintains and educates (in English, writing, 
arithmetic, physics, mathematics, drawing, music, French, 
(fee.) 180 hoys of the age 9 to 15, the sons and grandsons 
of decayed burgesses of guild and trade of the city; and 
next those of decayed inhabitants (not paupers). ' Expendi- 
ture for year to 31st October 1872, X4363 for 164 boys. 
It has a head-master, three regular, and several visiting 
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masters. The Boys' and Girls' Hospital, lately bnilt for 
£10,000, maintains and educates 50 boys and 50 girls. 

The Female Orphan Asylum, founded by Mrs Elmslie, 
in 1840, and managed by trustees, maintains and educates, 
chiefiy as domestic servants, 46 girls between the ages of 
4 and 16, at the yearly cost for each of about £23, 13s. 
Those admitted must be legitimate orphan daughters of 
respectable parents, who have lived three years imme- 
diately before death in Aberdeen or in the adjoining 
parishes of Old Machar and Higg. The Hospital for 
Orphan and Female Destitute Children, endowed by John 
•Carnegie and the trustees of the Murtle Fund, maintains 
and educates 50 girls, chiefly for domestic service. The 
Asylum for the BHnd, established in 1843, on a foundation 
by Miss Cruickshauk, maintains and educates about 10 
blind children, and gives industrial employment to blind 
adults. There is a boys' and girls' school for 150 boys 
and 150 girls on Dr Bell's foundation. The Industrial 
Schools, begun by Sheriff Watson in 1841, and the E,6- 
formatory Schools, begun in 1857, having some 600 pupils 
on the roll, have greatly diminished juvenile crime in the 
district. The Murtle or John Gordon's Charitable Fund, 
founded in 1815, has an annual revenue from land of about 
£2400, applicable to all kinds of charity, in sums from 
£6 to £300. The Midbeltie Fund, founded by a bequest 
of £20,000, in 1848, by James Allan of Midbeltie, gives 
yearly pensions ranging from £6 to £15 to respectable 
decayed widows in the parishes of St Nicholas and Old 
Machar. 

The two parishes in which Aberdeen is situated, viz., 
St Nicholas and Old Machar, have each a large poor-house. 
The poor of both parishes cost about £20,000 a year. 

The Royal Infirmary, instituted in 1740, was rebuilt 
1833-1840, in the Grecian style, at the cost of £17,000. 
It is a well-situated, large, commodious, and imposing 
building. It has three stories, the front being 166 feet 
long and 50 feet high, with a dome. A detached fever- 
house was buHt in 1872 for about £2500. The managers 
were incorporated by royal charter in 1773, and much 
increased in number in 1852. The institution is sup- 
ported by land rents, feu-duties, legacies, donations, sub- 
scriptions, church collections, Each bed has on an 
average 1200 cubic feet of space. There are on the average 
130 resident patients, costing each on the average a shilling 
daily, and the number of patients treated may be stated at 
1 700 annually, besides outdoor patients receiving advice and 
medicine. The recent annual expenditure has been about 
£4300. There is a staff of a dozen medical officers. 

The Royal Lunatic Asylum, opened in 1800, consists of 
two separate houses, valued in 1870 at £40,000, in an 
enclosure of 40 acres. It is under the same management 
as the Infirmary. The recent daily average of patients has 
been about 420, at an annual cost of £13,000. The annual 
rate for each pauper is £25, 10s. The General Dispensary, 
Vaccine, and Lying-in Institution, founded in 1823, has 
bad as many as 6781 cases in one year. The Hospitd for 
Incurables has a daily average of 26 patients, and tiie Oph- 
thalmic and Auric Institution has had 671 cases in a year. 

The Music Hall, built in 1821 and 1859 at the cost 
of £16,500, has a front 90 feet long, with a portico of^ 6 
Ionic pillars 30 feet high; large, highly-decorated lobbies 
and looms^ and a haU 150 feet long, 68 broad, and 50 
higli, with a flat ceiling, and galleries. The hall holds 2000 
persons seated, and has a fine organ and an orchestra for 
300. Here H.R.H. Prince Albert opened the British 
Association, as president, 14th September 1859. A new 
Theatre and Opera Houee was built in 1872, in the mixed 
Gothic style, for £8400, with the stage 52 J feet by 29, and 
the auditorium for 1700 to 1800 persons. The front wall 
is of bluish granite and red and yellow^ freestone, with 


some poHshed Peterhead granite pillars, the rest being 
built of concrete. 

In Castle Street, the City Place and Old Market Stance, iiarkbi 
is the Market Cross, a beautiful, open-arched, hexagonal 
structure of freestone, 21 feet diameter, and 18 feet high. 

It has Ionic columns and pilasters, and an entablature of 
twelve panels. On ten of the panels are medallioiis, 
cut m stone, in high relief, of the Scottish sovereigns from 
James I. to James YIL From the centre rises a com- 
posite column 12 J feet high, with a Corinthian capital, on 
which is the royal unicorn rampant. This cross was plann ed 
and erected about 1682 by John Montgomery, a native 
architect, for £100 sterling. On the north side of the 
same street, adjoini n g the municipal buildings, is the 
North of Scotland Bank, a Grecian building in granite, 
with a portico of Corinthian columns, having most elabo- 
rately carved capitals. On an eminence east of Castle 
Street are the military barracks for 600 men, built in 1796 
for £16,000. 

The principal statues in the city are those of the last 
Duke of Gordon — died 1836 — ^in grey granite, 10 feet high ; 

Queen Victoria, in white Sicilian marble, 8^ feet high; 

Prince Albert, bronze, natural-size,* sitting posture; and a 
curious rough stone figure, of unknown date, supposed to 
be Sir WilKam Wallace. 

The Dee to the south of the city is crossed by three 
bridges, the uid bridge of Dee, an iron suspension bridge, 
and the Caledonian Railway bridge. The first, till 1832 
the only access to the city from the south, consists of 
seven semicircular ribbed arches, is about 30 feet high, 
and was built early in the 16th century by Bishops Elphin- 
stoue and Dunhar, It was nearly aU rebuilt 1718-1723, 
and from being 14i feet wide, it was in 1842 made 26 
feet wide. From Castle Street, King Street leads in the 
direction of the new bridge of Don (a little east of the old 
‘*Brig o' Ealgownie ”), of five grmite arches, each 75 feet 
span, built for nearly £13,000 in 1827-1832. 

A defective harbour, and a shallow sand and gravel bar at 
its entrance, long retarded the trade of Aberdeen, but, under * 

various Acts since 1773, they have been greatly deepened. 

The north pier, built partly by Smeaton, 1776-1781, and 
partly by Telford, 1810-1815, extends 2000 feet into the 
German Ocean. It is 30 feet broad, and, with the parapet, 
rises 15 feet above high water. It consists of large granite 
blocks. It has increased the depth of water on the bar 
from a few feet to 22 or 24 feet at spring tides, and to 17 
or 18 feet at neap. The wet dock, of 29 acres, and with 
.6000 feet of quay, was completed in 1848, and called 
Victoria Dock, in honour of Her Majesty's visit to the 
city in that year. These and other improvements of the 
harbour and its entrance cost £325,000 down to 1848. 

By the Harbour Act of 1868, the Dee near the harbour 
has been diverted to the south, ac the cost of £80,000, 
and 90 acres of new ground (in addition to 26 acres 
formerly made up) for harbour works are being made up on 
the city or north side of the river; £80,000 has been 
feiid out ia forming in the sea, at the south side of the 
river, a new breakwater of concrete, 1050 feet long, against 
south and south-east storms. The navigation channel is 
being widened and deepened, and the old pier or break- 
water on the north side of the river mouth is to be 
lengthened at least 500 feet seaward. A body of 31 com- 
f missioners manage the harbour affairs. 

Aberdeen Bay affords safe anchorage with off-shore winds, 
but not with those from the N.K, E., and S.E. On the 
Girdleness, the south point of the bay, a lighthouse was 
built in 1833, in lat 57® 8' N., and long. 2® 3' W., with 
two fixed lights, one vertically below the other, and re- 
spectively 115 and 185 feet above mean tide. There are 
also fixed leading lights to direct ships entering the harbour 
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at uigbt. In fogs, a steam whistle near the lighthouse is 
- sounded ten seconds every minute. Near the harbour 

mouth are three batteries mounting nineteen guns. 

Water. The water supplied to the city contains only 3^ grains 
solid matter in a gallon, with a hardness of about 2 degrees. 
It is brought by gravitation, in a close brick culvert, 
from the Dee, 21 miles W.S.W. of the city, to a reservoir, 
which supplies nine-tenths of the city. The other tenth, 
or higher part of the city, is supplied by a separate reser- 
voir, to which part of the water from the culvert is forced 
up hy a hydi'aulic engine. Nearly 40 gallons water per 
head of the population are consumed daily for all purposes. 
The new water works cost 60,000, and were opened by 
Her Majesty, 16th October 1866, 

The gas is made of cannel coal, and is sent through 71 
miles of main pipes, which extend 5 miles from the works. 
Manufac- The manufactures, arts, and trade of Aberdeen and 
tures, &e. yicjnity are large and flourishing. Woollens were made as 
early as 1 7 03, and knitting of stockings was a great industry 
in the 18th century. There are two large firms in the 
woollen trade, with 1650 hands, at XI 000 weekly wages, 
and making above 1660 tons wool in the year into yarns, 
carpets, hand-knit hosiery, cloths, and tweeds. The Unen 
trade, much carried on since 1749, is now confined to one 
firm, with 2600 hands, at £1200 wages weekly, who spin, 
weave, and bleach 60 tons flax and 60 tons tow weekly, 
and produce yarns, floorcloths, sheetings, dowlas, ducks, 
towels, sail-canvas, &c. The cotton manufacture, introduced 
in 1779, employs only one firm, with 550 handsj at £220 
weekly wages, who spin 5000 bales of cotton a-year into 
mule yam. The wincey trade, begun in 1839, employs 
400 hands, at £200 weekly wages, who make 2,100,000 
yards cloth, 27 to 36 inches broad, in the year. Paper, 
first made here in 1696, is now manufactured by three 
firms in the vicinity. The largest has 2000 hands, at 
£1250 weekly wages, and makes weekly 75 to 80 tons of 
writing paper, and millions of envelopes, besides much 
cardboard and stamped paper; another firm makes weekly 
77 tons coarse and card paper; and a third, 20 tons print- 
ing and other pper. The comb works of Messrs Stewart 
& Co., begun in 1827, are the largejjt in the world, em- 
ploying 900 hands, at £500 weekly wages, who yearly 
. convert 1100 tons horns, hoofs, india-rubber, and tortoise- 
shells into 11 millions of combs, besides spoons, cups, 
scoops, paper-knives, (fee. Seven iron foundries and 
many engineering worb employ lOOC men, at £9i25 
weekly wages, and convert 6000 tons of iron a-year into 
marine and land steam engines and boilers, com mills, 
wood-preparing machinery, machinery to grind and pre- 
pare artificial manures, besides sugar mills and frames and 
coffee machinery for the colonies. 

The Sandilands Chemical Works, begun in 1848, cover 
five acres, and employ over 100 men and boys, at £90 to 
£100 weeHy wages. Here are' prepared naphtha, benzole, 
creosote oil, pitch, asphalt, sulphate of ammonia, sulphuric 
acid, and artificial manures. Paraffin wax and ozokerite 
are refined. An Artesian well within the worb, 421 feet' 
a constant supply of good water, always , at 
51 Fahr. Of several provision-curing works, the largest 
employs 300 hands, chiefly females, in preserving meats, 
soups, sauces, jams, jellies, pickles, (fee., and has in con- 
nexion with it, near the city, above 230 acres of fruit, vege- 
table, and farm ground, and a large piggery. The products 
of the breweries and distilleries are mostly comsumed at 
home. A large agricultural implement work employs 70 
or 80 men and boys. Nearly 200 acres of ground, withiu 

tnree miles of the city, are laid out in rearing shrub and 
forest-tree seedlings. In 1872 about 145 acres of straw- 
bemes were reared within three miles of Aberdeen, and 
80 tons of this fruit are said to have been exported. 
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Very durable grey granite hfus been quarried near Aher-Graa 
deen for 3i)0 years, and blocked and dres.sed paving, kerb ^ 
and building granite stones have long been exported fronl i 
the district. In 1 7 64, Aberdeen granite })avement was first ? ' 
used in London. About the year 1795, large granite blocks ‘ 
were sent for the Portsmouth dock.s. The chicsf stoues of \ p 
the New Thames Embankment, London, are from Keuinay ’ 
granite quarries, 16 miles north-west of tho city. Aher- 
deen is almost entirely built of granite, and large quantities I P 
of tlie atone are exported to build bridges, wdiarfs, docks, I- ' ^ 
lighthouses, (fee., elsewhere. Aberdtum is famed for its 
polishing-works of granite, ospccially grey and red. They * ?’ 

employ about 1600 hands in polishing vases, tables T' 

chimney-pieces, fountains, monuments, oolumns, (fee., for 
British and foreign demand. Mr Alt*xander Macdonald, i 
in 1818, was the first to begin tho granitu polishing trade, ' 
and the works of the same iirrn, the oidy ones of the kind ^ 
till about 1850, are still the largest in the kingdom. f c 

In 1820, 15 vessels from Aberdeen were engaged in tie ishjjvf': 
northern whale and seal fishing; in IHOf), one vessel, but 
none since. The white fishing at Aberdeen employs some |; 

40 boats, each with a crew of 5 men. Of the 900 tone ir- 
wet fish estimated to be brought to market yearly, above a ' f?; 
tliird are sent fresh by rail to England. Tho snlmou |p 
caught in the Deo, Don, and sea are nearly all sent to f) 
London fresh in ice. The herring fishing has been pro- ^ ^ 
secutod since 1836, and from 200 to 350 boats are 
engaged in it. ^ 

Al>erdeon has been famed for shiplniilding, especially 
for it.s fast clippers. Since 1855 nearly a flcoiv of vessels ig. 
have been built of above 1000 tons each. Tlie largest jb; 
vessel (a sail ing one) ever built here was one in 1 855 , of 2400 
tons. In 1872 there wore built 11 iron ves.m>l.^ of 9450 fi 
tons, and 6 wooden of 2980 tons, Cimsuniing 5!U)0 tons * 
iron, and costing £262,700, including £70,700 for engiiiefl y 
and otlier machinery. 1400 hands wtire employed in 
shipbuilding in that year, at the weekly wages of about 
£1230. f 

In 1872, there belonged to the port; of Abc'rdcmn 236 
vessels, of 101,188 tons, twenty-four of the vessid.s, of 7483 
tom, being steamers. They tradi.* with most British and |V 
Ii’ish ports, the Baltic and Mudilerran(*an ports, and many 
more distant regions. In 1872, ^134,108 toios shipping , 
arrived at the port, and tho custom duties were £112,414, 

The export trade, exclusive of coasting, is inaigTuQcant 
The shore or harbour dues wore £126 in 1766, and £1300 iJ; ' 
in 1800. In the year ending 30th September 1 872, they 
«were £26,520; while the ordinary harbour revenue we^i 
£37,765, expenditure £28,598, and debt £324,614. The 
introduction of steamers in 1821 greatly jjnunoted in- 5^ 
dustry and traffic, and especially the cattle trade of 
Aberdeenshire with London. Those benefits have been - il' 
much increased by the extension of railways. ComraodiouB 
steamers ply regularly between Aberdeen and London, | 
Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Wick, Kirkwall, and Lmwick. 4* 
Tho joint railway station for the CaledtiTiian, Great ; 
North of Scotland, and Deeside lines, was oiJcned 1867, 
and is a very handsome erection, costing about £26,000. 

It is 500 feet long, and 102 feet broad, with the side walls 
32 feet high. The arched roof of curved lattice-iron ribs, fe' 
covered mth slate, zinc, and glass, is all in one span, rising ' || 
72 feet high, and is very light and airy. I; 

^ The Medico-Chirurgical Society of Aberdeen was founded 
m 1789. The hall was built in 1820 at a cost of £4000, 
and is adorned with an Ionic portico of four granite columns, ' p 
27 feet high. It has 42 members, and a library of 5000 ^ 
volumes, The legal practitioners of Aberdeen have been ' 
styled advocates since 1633, and received royal charters ,'|jv 

in 1774, 1779, and 1862. They form a society^ called .Jj) 

the Society of Advocates, of 127 membera in 1873, with a ® 
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ball biiilt in 1871 for £5075, a library of nearly 6000 
volumes, and a fund to support decayed and indigent 
members, and their nearest relatives. The revenue in 
1872 was £2880. 

Aberdeen has one daily and three weekly newspapers. 
Ty Aberdeen Jmmal, established in 1748, is the oldest 
nev'spaper north of the Forth. 

The places of out-door recreation and amusement are 
chiefly the following: — ^The Links, a grassy, benty, and 
sandy tract, 2 miles long and to J mile broad, along 
the shore between the mouths of the Dee and the Don. 
It is mostly only a few feet above the sea, but the Broad 
Hill rises to 94 feet. Cattle shows, reviews, &c., are held 
on the Links, To the north-west of the town, a Public 
Eecreation Park of 13 acres was laid out in 1872, at the 
cost of £3000, with walks, grass, trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

Daily observations from 1857 to 1872 show the mean 
temperature of Aberdeen for the year to be 45° *8 Fahr., 
for the three snmmer months 56° Fahr., and for the three 
vinter months 37°'3. The average yearly rainfall is 30*67 
inches. Aberdeen is the healthiest of the large Scottish 
towns. East winds prevail in spring. 

Since 1867 £50,000 has been spent in constructing 
main sewers throughout the city. A few acres of farm 
land Lave been irrigated by part of the sewage. 

The city is governed by a corporation, the magistrates 
and town council, consisting of twenty-five councillors, 
including a provost, six bailies, a dean of guild, a trea- 
surer, &c. The corporation revenue in the year 1871 '-72 
was £11,498, The police, water, and gas are managed by 
the council The municipal and police burgh has an area 
of nearly three square miles, with 12,514 municipal electors, 
and wilii assessable property valued at £230,000 in 1873. 
The Parliamentary burgh has an area of nine square mUes, 
including Old Aberdeen and Woodside, with 14,253 Par- 
liamentary electors, and real property to the value of 
£309,328 in 1873. It returns one member to Parliament. 
The popnlation of Aberdeen in 1396 was about 3000; in 
1043, 8750; in 1708, 6556; in 1801, 26,992; in 1841, 
63,262; and in 1871, 88,125; with 6718 inhabited 
houses, 292 uninhabited and 77 building. 

Aberdeen, Old, is a small, quiet, ancient town, a 
burgh of barony and regality, a nule north of Aberdeen, 
and as far south-west of the mouth of the Don. It mostly 
forms one long street, 45 to 80 feet above the sea. The 
Don, to the north of the town, nins through a narrow, 
wooded, rocky ravine, and is spanned by a single Gothic 
arch, the “ Brig o* Balgownie” of Lord Byron. The bridge 
rests on gneiss, and is 67 feet wide and 34J feet high above 
the surface of the river, which at ebb tide is here 19 feet 
deep. The bridge is the oldest in the north of Scotland, 
and is said to have been built about 1305. The funds 
belonging to the bridge amount to ^£24,000. 

The town was formerly the see of a bishop, and had a 
large cathedral dedicated to StMachar. In 1137 David L 
tonslated to Old Aberdeen the bishopric, founded at 
Mortlach in Banffshire in 1004 by Malcolm II. in memory 
of his signal victory there over the Danes. In 1153 
Malcolm lY. gave the bishop a new charter. 

The cathedral of St Machar, begun about 1357, occupied 
nearly 170 years in building, and did not remain entire 
fifty years. What is still left is the oldest part, viE., the 
nave and side aisles, 126 feet long and 62| feet broad, 
now used as the parish church. It is cMefiy built of 
ouilayer granite stones, and while the plainest Scottish 
cathedral, is the only one of granite in the kingdom. On 
the flat pannelled ceiling of the nave are 48 heraldic shields 
of the princes, nobles, and bishops who aided in its erection. 
It has been lately repaired, and some painted wmdows 
Inserted, at the cost of £4280. 


The chief structure in Old Aberdeen is tbe stately fabric King’s 
of King's College near the middle of the town. It forma 
a quadrangle, with interior court 108 feet square, two 
sides of which have been rebuilt, and a projecting wing for 
a library added since 1860. The oldest parts, the Crown 
Tower and Chapel, date from about 1500. The former 
is 30 feet square and 60 feet high, and is surmounted 
by a structure about 40 feet high, consisting of a six-sided 
lantern and a royal crown, both sculptured, and resting on 
the intersections of two arched ornamented slips rising from 
the fonr comers of the top of the tower. The chapel, 120 
feet long, 28 feet broad, and 37 feet high, stiU retains in 
the choir the original oak canopied stalls, miserere seat, and 
lofty open screen. These fittings are 300 years old, in 
the French flamboyant style, and are unsurpassed, in taste- 
ful design and delicate execution, by the oak carving of 
any other old church in Europe. This carved woodwork 
owes its preservation to the Principal of Eeformation 
times, who armed his people, and protected it from the 
fury of the barons of the Meams after they had robbed 
the cathedral of its bells and lead. The chapel is still used 
for public worship during the University session. 

Connected with Old Aberdeen is a brewery in the town, 
and a brick and coarse pottery work in the vicinity. There 
are also a Free church, two secondary schools, and two 
primary schools. Old Aberdeen has its own municipal 
oflBicers, couvsisting of a provost, 4 bailies, and 13 councillors. 

The town is drained, lighted, supplied with water, and is 
within the Parliamentary boundary of iN’ew Aberdeen. 

There are several charitable institutions. Population in 
1871, 1857 ; inhabited houses, 233. (a. c.) 

ABEKDEEHSHIEE, a maritime county in the north- 
east of Scotland, between 66° 52' and 67^ 42' N. lat. and 
between V 49' and 3° 48' long. W. of GreenTOh. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the German Ocean ; on 
the south by the counties of Kincardine, Forfar, and Perth ; 
and on the west by those of Inverness and Banff. Its 
greatest length is 102 miles, and breadth 50 miles. Its 
circuit with sinuosities is about 300 miles, 60 being sea- 
coast. It is the fifth of Scotch counties in size, and is one- 
sixteenth of the extent of Scotland. Its area is 1970 
square miles, or 1,260,625 acres, of which, in 1872, 36*6 
per cent., or 685,299 acres, were cultivated, 93,339 in woods 
(mostly Scotch fir and larch), and 6400 in lakes. It con- 
tains 85 civil parishes and parts of 6 others, or 101 parishes, 
including civil and quoad sacra. The county is generally 
hilly, and mountainous in the south-west, whence, near the 
centre of Scotland, the Grampians send out various branches, 
mostly to the north-east, through the county. The run of 
the rivers and the general slope of the county is to the 
north-east and east. It is popularly divided into five 
districts : — ^Fiist, Mar^ mostly between the Dee and Don, Districts, 
and forming nearly the sontii half of the county. It is 
mountainous, especially Braemar, its west and Highland 
part, which contains the greatest mass of elevated land in 
the British Isles. Here the Dee rises amid the grandeur 
and wildness of lofty mountains, much visited by tourists, 
and composed chiefly of granite and gneiss, forming many 
high precipices, and showing patches of snow throughout 
every summer. Here rises Ben Muichdhui, the second highest 
mountain in Scotland and in the British Isles, 4296 feet ; 
Braeriach, 4225 ; Cairntoul, 4245 ; Cairngorm (famed foi 
‘‘ Cairngorm stones," a peculiar kind of rock crystal), 4090 ; 
Ben-a-Buird, 3860; Ben Avon, 3826; and Byron's “dark 
Lochnagar," 3786. The soil on the Dee is sandy, and 
on the Don loamy. The city of Aberdeen is in Mar. 

Second, Formartin^ between the lower Don and Ythaa, 
with a sandy coast, succeeded by a clayey, fertile, tiUed 
tract, and then by low hills, moors, mosses, and tilled land. 

Third, Buchan, north of the Tthan, and next in sixe to 
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Mar, Tdth parts of the coast bold and rocky, and with Ae 
interior bare, low, flat, undulating, and in parte 
the coast, six miles south of Peterhead, are the BuUers of 
Buchan,— a basin in which the sea, entering by a natmal 
arch, boils up violently in stormy weather. Buchan Ness 
is the eastmost point of Scotland. Potirth, Qanoch, a 
beautiful, undulating, loamy, fertile valley, formerly called 
the granary of Aberdeen, with the prominent hill Benachie, 
1676 feet, on the south. Fifth, Strathhogie^ mostly con- 
sisting of hills (The Buck, 2211 feet; Noath, 1830 feet), 
moors, and mosses. The county as a whole, except the low 
grounds of Buchan, and the Highlands of Braemar, consists 
mainly of nearly level or undulating tracts, often 
and infertile, but interspersed with many rich and highly 
cultivated spots. 

Rivers. The chief rivers are the Dee, 96 miles long; Don, To ; 

Ythan, 37, with mussel beds at its mouth; Ugie,_ 20; and 
Deveron, 58, partly on the boundary of Banffshire. The 
pearl mussel occurs in the Ythan and Don. A valuable 
pearl in the Scottish crown is said to be from the Ythan. 
Loch Muick, the largest of the few lakes in the county, 
1310 feet above the sea, is only 2^ miles long and J to ^ 
mile broad. The rivers have plenty of salmon and trout. 
There are noted chalybeate springs at Peterhead, Fraser- 
burgh, and Pananich near Ballater. 

dimate. The climate of Aberdeenshire, except in the mountainous 
districts, is comparatively mild, from the sea being on two 
sides. The mean annusd temperature at Braemar is 43°-6 
Fahr., and at Aberdeen 45°*8. The mean yearly rainfall 
varies from about 30 to 37 inches. The summer climate 
of the Upper Dee and Don valleys is the driest and most 
bracing in the British Isles, and grain is cultivated up to 
1600 feet above the sea, or 400 to 500 feet higher than 
elsewhere in North Britain, All the crops cultivated in 
Scotland ripen, and the people often live to a great age. 

Geology. The rocks are mostly granite; gneiss, with small tracts of 
syenite, mica slate, quartz rock, clay slate, grauwacke, 
primary limestone, old red sandstone, serpentine, and trap. 
Lias, greensand, and chalk flints occur. The rocks are 
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much covered with boulder clay, grajvel, sand, and allu- 
vinm. Brick clay occurs near the coast. The surface of 
the granite under the boulder clay often presents glacial 
smoothings, grooves, and roundings. Cairngorm stone, 
beryl, and amethyst are found in the granite of Braemar. 

The tops of the highest mountains have an arctic flora. 
At Her Majesty's Lodge, Loch Muick, 1350 feet above the 
sea, grow larches, vegetables, currants, laurels, roses, <fea 
Some ash trees, 4 or 5 feet in girth, are growing at 1300 
feet above the sea. The mole occurs at 1800 feet above 
the sea, and the squirrel at 1400. Trees, especially Scotch 
fir and larch, grow well in the county, and Braemar abounds 
in natural timber, said to surpass any in the north of 
fiurope. Stumps of Scotch fir and oak found in peat in 
the county are often far larger than any now growing. 
Grouse, partridges, and hares abound in the county, and 
rabbits are often too numexons. Red deer abound in 
Braemar, the deer forest being there valued at £5000 a 
year, and estimated at 500,000 acres, or one-fourth the 
area of deer forests in, Scotland, 

Poor, gravelly, clayey, and peaty soils prevail much more 
in Aberdeenshire than good adct loams, but tile draining, 
bones, and guano, and the ,bfeat ' inodes of modern tillage, 
have greatly increased the produce. Farm-houses and 
steadings have greatly, improved, and the best agricultural 
implements and machines are in general use. About two- 
thirds of the population depend entirely on agriculture, and 
oatmeal in various forms, with milk, is the chief food of 
farm-servants. Farms are generally smaD, compared with 
those in the south-east counties. The fields are separated 
by dry-stone dykes, and also by wooden and wire fences. 


Leases of 19 or 21 years prevail, and the five, six, or seven 
shift rotation is in general use. In 1872 there were 11,642 
occupiers of land, with an average of 50 acres each, and 
paying about £536,000 in rent. Of the 585,299 acres of 
the county in crop in 1872, 191,880 acres were in oats, 

18,930 in barley and here, 1633 in rye, 1357 in wheat, 

95^09 1 in turnips (being ohe-flfth of the turnips grown in 
Sekand), 8414 in potatoes, 232,178 in grasses and clover. 

In 1872 the county had 23,117 horses, 157,960 cattle 
(heincr above one-seventh of all the cattle in Scotland), 
128,31)8 sheep, and 13,579 pigs. The county is unsur- 
passed in breeding, and unrivalled in feeding cattle, and 
this is more attended to than the cultivation of grain-crops. 

About 40,000 fat cattle are reared, and above £1,000,000 
value of cattle and dead meat is sent from the county to 
London yearly. The capital invested in agriculture within 
the county is estimated at about £5,133,000. 

The great mineral wealth in Aberdeenshire is its long- 
famed durable granite, which is largely quarried for bufld- ^ " 
ing, paving, causewaying, and polishing. An acre of land 
on being reclaimed has yielded £40 to £50 worth of cause- 
waying stones. Gneiss is also quarried, as also primary 
limestone, old red sandstone, conglomerate millstone, grau- 
wacke, clay slate, syenite, and hornblende rook. Iron ore, 
manganese, and plumbago occur in the county. 

A large fishing population in villages along the coast 
engage in the white and herring fisheiy* Haddocks are 
salted and rock-dried (speldings), or smoked (finnans). The 
rivets and coasts yield many salmon. Peterhead was long 
the chief British port for the north whale and seal iisheiy, 
but Dundee now vies with it in this industry. 

The manufactures and arts of the county are mainly 
prosecuted in or near the town of Aberdeen, but throughout lures, 
the rural districts there are much mUliug of corn, brick and 
tile making, stone-quarrying, smith-work, brewing and 
distilling, cart and farm implomont making, casting and 
drying of peat, timber felling, especially on Deeside and 
Donside, for pit-props, railway sleepers, lath, barrel staves, 

<kc. The chief imports into the county are, coals, lime, Tradiil 
timber, iron, slates, raw materials of textile mauufac- 
tures, wheat, cattle-feeding stuffs, bones, guano, sugar, 
alcoholic liquors, fruits, &c. The chief exjx^rts are granite 
(rough, dressed, and polished), flax, woollen, and cotton 
goods, paper, combs, preserved provisions, oats, barley, 
live and dead cattle, <fec. In the county there are about 
520 fairs in the year for cattle, horses, sheep, hiring ser- 
vants, <fcc. 

Aberdeenshire communicates with the south by the 
Caledonian Railway, and five macadamised roads across 
the east Graminans, the highest rising 2200 foot above the 
About 188 miles of railway ^the Groat North (»£ 


sea. 

Scotland, Formartin and Buclian, and! Deeside lines), and 
2359 miles of public roads, ramify through the county 
Tolls over the county were abolished in 1865, and the 
roads are kept up by assessment. The railway linos in the 
county have cost on the average about £13,600 a mile. 
Several macadamised roads and the Great North of Scotj- 
land Railway form the main exits from the county to the 
north-west. 

The chief antiquities in Aberdeenshire are Piets' houses ad|| 
or weems; stone foundations of circular dwellings; mono- c|ui| 
liths, some being sculptured; the so-calbd Druid circles; 
stone cists; stone and earthen enclosures; the vitrified 
forts of Dunnideerand Noath; cairns; crannoges; earthen 
mounds, as the Bass; flint arrow-heads; clay funeral urns; 
stone celts and hammers. Remains of Roman camps occur 
at Peterculter, Kintbre, and Auchterless, respectively 107J, 

100, and 115 acres. Roman arms have been found. Ruins 
of ancient edifices occur. On the top of a conical hill called 
Dunnideer, in the Garioch district, are the remains of a 
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t-astlo, supposed to be 700 years old, and surrounded by a 
vitrified wall, wliich must be still older. The foundations 
of two buildings stdl remain, the one in Braemar, and the 
other in the Loch of Cannor (the latter mth the remauis 
of a wooden bridge between it and the land), which are 
supposed to have belonged to Malcolm Canmore, King of 
Scotland. The most extensive ruins are the grand ones of 
Kildrummy Castle, evidently once a princely seat, and still 
covering nearly an acre of ground. It belonged to David 
Earl of Huntingdon in 1150, and was the seat of the Earls 
of Marr attainted in 1716. The Abbey of Deer, now in 
ruins, was begun by Cumyn Earl of Buchan about 1219. 

In Roman times, Aberdeenshire formed part of Ves- 
pasiana in Caledonia, and was occupied by the Taixali, a 
warlike tribe. The local names are mostly Gaelic. St 
Colxunba and his pupil Drostan visited Buchan in the 6th 
century. In 1052 Macbeth fell near the Peel Bog in 
Lumphanan, and a cairn which marks the spot is still 
shown. In 1309 Bruce defeated Comyn, Earl of Buchan, 
near Inverurie, and annihilated a powerful Norman family. 
In 14:11 the Earl of Marr defeated Donald of the Isles in 
the battle of Harlaw, near Inverurie, when Sir Robert 
Davidson, Provost of Aberdeen, was killed. In 1562 
occurred the battle of Corrichie on the Hill of Fare, when 
the Earl of Murray defeated the Marquis of Huntly. In 
1715 the Earl of Marr proclaimed the Pretender in Braemar. 
In 1746 the Duke of Cumberland with his army marched 
through Aberdeenshire to CuHoden. In 1817 a base line 
of verification, 5 miles 100 feet long, was measured in con- 
nection with the Trigonometrical Survey of the British Isles, 
on the Belhelvie Links 5 to 10 miles north of Aberdeen. 

Among eminent men connected with Aberdeenshire are, 
Robert Gordon of Straloch, who in 1648 published the first 
atlas of Scotland from actual survey; the Earls Marischal, 
whose chief seat was Inverugie Castle ; Field-Marshal 
Keith, born at Inverugie Castle, 1696 ; Dr Thomas Reid, 
the metaphysician, minister of New Machar 1737 to 1752 ; 
Lord Pitsligo, attainted 1745; Sir Archibald Grant of 
Monymusk, who introduced turnips into the county 1756, 
and was the first to plant wood on a great scale ; Peter 
Garden, Auchterless, said to have died at the age of 132, 
about 1780; Rev. John Skinner, author of some popular 
Scottish songs ; Morrison the hygeist ; the Earl of* Aberdeen, 
Prime Minister during the Crimean war. 

The native Scotch population of Aberdeenshire are long- 
headed, shrewd, careful, canny, active, persistent, but 
reserved and blunt, and without demonstrative enthusiasm. 
They have a physiognomy distinct from the rest of the 
Scottish people, and have a quick, sharp, rather angry 
accent. The local Scotch dialect is broad, and rich in 
diminutives, and is noted for the use of e for o ot for 
d for thf &c. In 1830 Gaelic was the fireside language 
o£ almost every family in Braemar, but now it is little used. 

Aberdeenshire has a Lord-Lieutenant and 3 Vice and 60 
Deputy-Lieutenants. The Supreme Court of Justiciary sits 
in Aberdeen twice a-year to ivy cases from the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. The counties of Aberdeen 
and Kincardine are under a Sheriff and two Sheriffs-Substi- 
tute. The Sheriff Courts are held in Aberdeen and Peter- 
head. Sheriff SmaU-Debt and Circuit Courts are held at 
seven places in the county. There are Burgh or Bailie Courts 
in Aberiieen and the other royal burghs in the county. 
J ustice of the Peace and Police Courts are held in Aberdeen, 
(fee. The Sheriff Courts 'take cognisance of Commissary 
business. During 1871, 994 persons were confined in the 
Aberdeenshire prisons. In the year 1870-71, 74 parishes 
b the county were assessed £53,703 for 7702 poor on the 
roll and 1847 casual poor. 

Aberdeenshire contains 105 Established churches, 99 
Free, 31 Episcopal, 15 United Presbyterian, 9 Roman 


CathoKc, and 31 of other denummationa. This mcludes 
detached parts of the two adjacent counties. 

By the census of 1871, 84*83 per cent of the children EJacation. 
in the county, of the ages 5 to 13, were receiving education. 

Those formerly called the parochial schoolmasters of 
Aberdeenshire participate in the Dick and MOne Bequests, 
which contributed more salary to the schoolmasters m some 
cases than did the heritors. Most of the schoolmasters are 
Masters of Arts, and many are preachers. Of 114 parochial 
schools m the county before the operation of the xiew 
Education Act, 89 received the Mibe Bequest of £20 a 
year, and 91 the Dick Bequest, averaging £30 a year, and 
a schoolmaster with both bequests would have a yearly 
income of £145 to £150, and m a few cases £250. The 
higher branches of education have been more taught m the 
schools of the shires of Aoerdeen and Banff than m the 
other Scotch counties, and pupils have been long b the 
habit of gobg direct from the schools of these two counties 
to the University. 

The value of property, or real rental of the lands a:nd Propert 
heritages in the county (mcluding the burghs, except that 
of Aberdeen), for the year 1872-73, was £769,191. The 
railway and the water works m the city and county were 
for the same year valued at £11,133. For general county 
purposes for the year endmg 15th May 1872, there was 
assessed £14,803 tomabtain police, prisons, militifij county 
and municipal buildings, ifec., and £19,320 to mabtain 
2359 miles of public county roads. 

The chief seats on the proprietary estates are — ^Balmoral Proprie 
Castle, the Queen; Mar Lodge and Skene House, Earl 
of Fife; Aboyne Castle, Marquis of Huntly; Dunecht 
House, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres ; Keith Hall, Earl 
of Klbtore ; Slabs Castle, Earl of Errol ; Haddo House, 

Earl of Aberdeen ; Castle Forbes, Lord Forbes ; Philorth 
House, Lord Saltoun ; .Huntly Lodge, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Other noted seats are — Drum, Irvbe ; Invercanld, 
Farqnharson ; Newe Castje, Forbes; Castle Fraser, Fraser; 

Cluny Castle, Gordon ; Meidmm House, Urquhart ; Craigs- 
ton Castle, Urquhart; Pitfour, Ferguson; Ellon Castle, 

Gordon; Fyvie Castle, Gordon. Ten baronets and kmghts 
have residences b the county. Of the proprietors many 
live permanently on their estates. Their prevdlbg names 
are Gordon, Forbes, Grant, Fraser, Duff, and Farquharson. 

Aberdeenshire has one city, Aberdeen, a royd* parliar Burghs, 
mentary burgh; three other royal parliamentary burghs, 

Inverurie, Kbtore, and Peterhead; and seven burghs uf 
barony, Old Aberdeen, Charleston of Aboyne, Fraserburgli, 

Huntly, Old Meldntm, Rosehearty, and Turriff. 

The county sends two members to Parliament — one for ParliameL. 
East Aberdeenshire, with 4341 electors, and the other for tary rep; . 
West Aberdeenshire, with 3942 electors. The county has seutatioi 
also four parhamentary burghs, which, with their respective 
populations b 1871, are — ^Aberdeen, 88,125 ; Peterhead, 

8535 ; Inverurie, 2856 ; and Kbtore, 659. The first 
sends one member to Parliament, and the other three umte 
with Elgin, Cullen, and Banff, b aendbg another. 

By the census 1801 the county had 121,065 bhabitants, Popuiat 
and by that of 1871, 244,603, with 53,576 famines, 111 
females to 100 males, 34,589 mhabited houses, 1052 unb- 
habited houses, and 256 buildbg. In 1871 there were b 
eight towns (Aberdeen, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Huntly, 

Inverurie, Old Meldrum, Turriff, and New Pitsligo), 

111,978 bhabitants; b 32 viRagea, 19,561; and b rural 
districts, 113,064. 

(I^ew Statistical Account of ScotlaTidy vol. xii ; the charters 
of the burgh; extracts from the Council Register down to 
1625, and selections from the letters, guildry, and trear 
surePs accounts, forming 3 volumes of the Spaldmg Club; 
Gollediions for a History of tJie Skires of A, a^id Bofiiff^ 
edited by Joseph Robertson, Esq., 4to, Spaldmg Clubj 
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Registrum ^piscopatus Aherdonensis, 

Prof. Cosmo lunes, 4:to, fcJpalding Club ; The Ilistorp of A,, 
by Walter Tiiom, 2 vols. 12mo, 1811; Buchan, hy the Uev, 
John B. Pratt, i2mo, 1859 ; Mistorical Accwnt and BeLinea- 
tion of A., by Hubert Wilson, 1822; Mrst RepoH of Royal 
Com. on Hist. MBS., 1869; The Annals of A., by W^ain 
Kennedy, 1818: Orem^s Dosmptim oftU Chanaiiry, 
dral, and Kin^s College of Old A., 172^^25, 1830; The 
Castellated Architecture of A., by Sir Andrew Leitn J±ay 
of Kannes, imp. 4to ; Specimens of Old Castellated Houses 
of A., with, drawings by Giles, foHo, 1838 ; Lives of Eminmt 
Men of A., by James Brace, 12mo, 1841). (a. o.) 

ABERDEEN, GEOJaGs Hamilton Gobdon, Foubth 
Eakl of, was bom at Edinburgh on the 28th January 
1784. He was educated at Harrow School, and at St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1804. 
He succeeded his grandfather in the earldom in 1801, and 
in the same year he made an extended tour through 
Europe, visiting France, Italy, and Greece. On his 
mtum he founded the Athenian Club, the membership 
of which was confined to those who had travelled in 
Greece. This explains Lord Byron's reference in the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers to “the travelled 
Thane, Athenian Aberdeen/' Soon after his return he 
contributed a very able article to the Edinburgh Review 
(voL vL), on Gell's Topography of Troy. Another 
literary result of his tour was the publication in 1822 of 
An Jiiquiry into the Frinciples of Beauty in Grecian Archi- 
tecture, the substance of which had appeared seme years 
before in the form of an introduction to a translation of 
Vitruvius' GivU Architecture. In 1806, having been 
elected one of the representative peers for Scotland, he 
took his seat in the House of Lords on the Tory side. 
Ha was already on terms of intimacy with the leading 
members of the then predominant party, and in particular 
with Pitt, through the influence of his relative, the cele- 
brated Duchess of Gordon. In 1813 he was intrusted 
with a dehcate and difficult special mission to Vienna, the 
object being to induce the Emperor of Austria to join the 
alliance against Ms son-in-law Napoleon. His diplomacy 
was completely successful; the desired aUiance was secured 
by the treaty of Tbplrtz, which the Earl signed ^ repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in September 1813. On his 
return at the conclusion of the war, he was raised to a 
British peerage, with the title of Viscount Gordon, Lord 
Aberdeen was a member of the Cabinet formed by the Duke 
of Wellington in 1828, for a short time as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and then as Foreign Secretary. He 
was Colonial Secretary in the Tory Cabinet of 1834-5, and 
agam received the seals of the Foreign Office under Sir 
Robert Peel's administration of 1841. The policy of non- 
intervention, to wMch he stedf astly adhered in his conduct 
of foreign alfaira, was at once his strength and his weakness. 
According to the popular idea, he failed to see the limita- 
tions and exceptions to a line of policy wMch nearly all 
admitted to be as a general rule both wise and just. On 
the whole, his administration was perhaps more esteemed 
abroad than at home. It has been q^uestioned whether 
any Engiiah minister ever was on terms of greater 
intimacy with foreign courts, but there is no substantial 
warrant for the charge of want of patriotism which was 
sometimes brought against him. On the two chief ques- 
tions of home politics wMch were finally settled during 
his tenure of office, he was in advance of most bf Ms 
party. While the other members of the Government 
yielded Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws as unavoidable concessions, Lord Aberdeen spoke 
and voted for both measures from conviction of their 
justice. On the 13th June 1843, he moved the second 
readmg of Ms bill “to remove doubts respecting the 


admission of ministers to benefices in Scotland,” and it 
was passed into law in that session, though a siuiUat 
measure had been rejected in 184-0, As the hrst proposal 
did not prevent, so the patssiiig of the Act hud no elfoct lu 
heahng, the breach in the Established Church of Scotland 
which occurred in 1843. On the defeat of Lord Derbys 
government in 1852, the state of parties was such as to 
necessitate a coalition government, of which Lord Aber- 
deen in consequence of the moderation of his views, was 
the natural cMef. He had been regarded as the leader of 
the Peel party from the time of Sir Robert's death, but 
his views on the two great questions of home policy above 
mentioned rendered him more acceptable to the Liberals, 
and a more suitable leader of a coalition government than 
any other member of that party could have been. His 
administration will chiefly be remomberod in connection 
with the Oiimean war, which, it is now generally beheved, 
might have been altogether prevented by a more vigorous 
policy. The incompetence of various departments at 
home, and the gross mismanagemont of the commissariat 
in the terrible winter of 1854, caused a growing dissatis- 
faction with the govommeiit, which at length found 
emphatic expression in the House of Commons, when a 
motion submitted by Mr Roebuck, calling for inquiry, was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Lord Aberdeen 
regarded the vote as one of uo-cunfltloiice, and at once 
resigned. From this period Lord Aberdeen took little part 
in public business. In recognition of his services lie 
received, soon after Ms resignation, the decoration of the 
Order of the Garter. He died December 13, i860. Lord 
Aberdeen was twice married, — iirst in 1805, to a daughter 
of the first Marquis of Abercorn, who died in 1812, and 
then to the widow of Viscount lJamiltt>u. He was suc- 
ceeded in the title and estates by Lord liuddo, his son 
by the second mairiage. 

ABERDOUR, a village in the county of Fife, in Scot- 
land, pleasantly situated on the north shore of the Firth 
of Forth, and much resorted to for seiir bathing. It is 10 
miles N.W. of Edinburgh, with which there is a frequent 
communication by steamer. 

ABERFELDY, a village in Peithshire, celebrated in 
Scottish song for its “ birks ” and fur the neighbouring 
falls of Moness. It is the terminus of a branch of the 
Highland Railway. 

ABERGAVENNY, a market town in Monmouthshire, 
14 miles west of Monmouth, situated at the junction 
of a small stream called the Gavenny, with the river Usk. 
It is supposed to have been the Goba7inium of the Romans, 
so named from Gobannio, the Qaveuuy. The town was 
formerly walled, and has the remains of a castle built 
soon after the Conquest, and also of a Benedictine monas 
tery. The river Usk is here spanned by a noble stone 
bridge of fifteen arches. Two markets are held weekly, 
and elegant market buildings have recently been erected. 
There is a free grammar school, with a feUowsMp and 
exMbitions at Jesus College, Oxford. No extensive 
manufacture is carried on except that of shoes ; the town 
owes its prosperity mainly to the large coal and iron 
works in the neighbourhood. Abergavenny is a polling 
place for the county. Population of parish (1871), 6318. 

ABERNETHY, a town in PerthsMre, situated in the 
parish of the same rianie, on the right bank of the 'I'ay, 
7 miles below Perth. The earliest of the Culdee houses 
WEIS founded there, and it is said to have been the capital of 
the Pictiah kings. It was lung the cMef seat of the Epis^ 
copaqy in the country, till, in the 9th century, the biahoprio 
was transferred to St Audi’ews. There still remains at Aber 
nethy a curious circular tower, 74 feet high and 48 feet 
in circumference, consisting of aixty-fuur courses of hewn 
stone. A number of similar rowers, though nor so well 
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are to be met with in Ireland, but there is only one 
)ther in Scotland, viz., that at Breehio. Petrie argues, in 
lis MouTid Towers of Ireland, that these structures have 
seen used as belfries, and also as keeps. 

ABERNETHY, JoHisT, — Protestant dissenting divine of 
[reland, was born at Coleraine, county Londonderry, Ulster, 
vhere his father was minister (Nonconformist), on the 
L9th October 1680. In his thirteenth year he entered a 
jtudent at the University of Glasgow. On concluding his 
20 urse at Glasgow he went to Edinburgh University, 
svliere his many brilliant gifts and quick and ready wit— 
bhought-bom, not verbal merely — struck the most emuient 
jf his contemporaries and even his professors. Returning 
borne, he received licence to preach from his Presbytery 
before ho was twenty-one. In 1701 he was urgently 
invited to accept the ministerial charge of an important 
congregation in Antrim ; and after an interval of two 
years, he was ordained there on 8th August 1703. His 
admiring biographer tells of an amount and kind of 
work done there, such as only a man of fecund brain, of 
large heart, of healthful frame, and of resolute will, could 
have achieved. In 1717 he was invited to the congrega- 
tion of Usher’s Quay, DubUn, as colleague with Rev. Mr 
Arbuckle, and contemporaneously, to what was called the 
Old Congregation of Belfast. The Synod assigned him to 
Dublin. He refused to accede, and remained at Antrim. 
This refusal was regarded then as ecclesiastical high- 
treason; and a controversy of the most intense and dis- 
proportionate character followed. The controversy and 
quarrel bears the name of the two camps in the con- 
flict, the ** Subscribers and the “ Non-subscribers.'^ Out- 
and-out evangelical as John Abernethy was, there can be 
no question that he and his associates sowed the seeds of 
that after-struggle in which, under the leadership of Dr 
Henry Cooke, the Arian and Socinian elements of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church were thrown out. Much of what he 
contended for, and winch the “ Subscribers'* opposed bitterly, 
has been silently granted in the lapse of time. In 1726 the 
Non-subscribers, spite of an almost wofully pathetic 
pleading against separation by Abernethy, were cut off, with 
due ban and solemnity, from the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
In 1730, spite of being a ** Non-subscriber," he was called 
by his early friends of Wood Street, Dublin, whither he 
removed. In 1731 came on the greatest controversy in 
which Abernethy engaged, viz,, in relation to the Test Act 
nominally, but practically on the entire question of tests 
and disabilities. His stand was against all laws that, upon 
account of mere differences of religious opinions and forms 
of worship, excluded men of integrity and ability ’ from 
serving their country." He was nearly a century in 
advance of his century. He had to reason with those who 
denied that a Roman Catholic or Dissenter could be a 
“ man of integrity and ability." His Tracts — afterwards 
collected— did fresh service, generations later. And so 
John Abernethy through life was ever foremost where un- 
popular truth and right were to be maintained; nor did he, 
for sake of an ignoble expediency, spare to smite the highest- 
seated wrongdoers any more than the hoariest errors (as he 
believed). He died in 1740, having been twice married. 
(Kippis’ Biog, Brit., s. v. ; Dr Duchal's Life, prefixed to 
Sermons; Diary in MS., 6 vois. 4to; History of Irish Fres- 
byterian Ghurdi), (a. b. q.) 

ABERNETHY, John, grandson of jhe preceding, an 
eminent surgeon, was bom in London on the 3d of April 
1764. His father was a London merchant. Educated 
at Wolverhampton Grammar School, he was apprenticed 
m 1779 to Sir Charles Blicke, a 8ui*geon in extensive 
practice in the metropolis. He attended Sir William 
Blizzard’s anatomical lectures at the London Hospital, 
and was early employed to assist Sir William as ** de- 
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monstrator;” he also attended Pott's surgical lectures at 
St Bartholomew's Hospital, as well as the lectures of the 
celebrated John Hunter. On Pott's resignation of the 
office of surgeon of St Bartholomew's, Sir Charles Blicke, 
who was assistant-surgeon, succeeded him, and Abernethy 
was elected assistant-surgeon in 1787. In this capacity 
he began to give lectures in Bartholomew Close, which 
were so well attended that the governors of the hospital 
built a regular theatre (1790-91), and Abernethy thus 
became the founder of the distinguished School of St 
Bartholomew’s. He held the office of assistant-surgeon of 
the hospital for the long period of twenty-eight years, till, iu 
1816, he was elected principal surgeon. He had before that 
time been appointed surgeon of Christ's Hospital (1813), 
and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal 
College of Surgeons (1814). Abernethy had great fame 
both as a practitioner and as a lecturer, his reputation in 
both respects resting on the efforts he made to promote 
the practical improvement of surgery. His Surgical Oh^ 
8ervatio7i>s on the Constitutioiml Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases (1809) — ^known as My Book," from the 
great frequency with which he referred his patients to it, 
and to page 72 of it in particular, under that name — ^was 
one of the earliest popular works on medical science. 
The views he expounds in it are based on physiological 
considerations, and are the more important that the con- 
nection of surgery with physiology had scarcely been 
recognised before the time he wrote. The leading prin- 
ciples on which he insists in ‘‘ My Book " are chiefiy these 
two : — Isi, That topical diseases are often mere symptoms 
of constitutional maladies, and then can only be removed 
by general remedies ; and ^d, That the disordered state of 
the constitution very often ori^ates in, or is closely 
allied to deranged states of the stomach and bowels, and 
can only be remedied by means that beneficially affect the 
functions of those organs. His profession owed him 
much for his able advocacy of the extension in this way 
of the province of surgery. He had great success as a 
teacher from the thorough knowledge he had of his 
science, and the persuasiveness with which he enunciated 
his views. It has been said, however, that the influence 
he exerted on those who attended his lectures was not 
beneficial in this respect, that his opinions were delivered 
bo dogmatically, and all who differed from him were dis- 
paraged and denounced so contemptuously, as to repress 
instead of stimulating inquiry. It ought to he mentioned, 
that he was the first to suggest and to perform the daring 
operation of securing by ligature the carotid and the exter- 
nal iliac ai-teries. The celebrity Abernethy attained in 
his practice was due not only to his great professional 
skill, but also in part to the singularity of his mauners. 
He used great plainness of speech in hrs intercourse with 
his patients, treating them often brusquely, and sometimes 
even rudely. In the circle of his family and friends he 
was courteous and affectionate ; and in all his dealings he 
was strictly just and honouiuble. He resigned his surgeiy 
at St Bartholomew's Hospital in 1827, and his professor- 
ship at the College of Surgeons two years later, on account 
of failing health, and died at his residence at Enfield 
on the 20th of April 1831. A collected edition of his 
works in five volumes was published in 1830. A bio- 
graphy, Memoirs of John Abernethy, by George Macilwain, 
F.R.O.S., appeared in 1863, and though anything but 
satisfactory, passed through several editions. 

ABERRATION, or (more correctly) the Ahekeation 
OF Light, is a remarkable phenomenon, by which stars 
appear to deviate a little, in the course of a year, from 
their true places in the heavens. It results from the eye 
of the observer being carried onwards by the motion of the 
earth on its orbit, during the time that light takes to 
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travel from the star to the earth. The effect of tMs com- 
bination of motions may be best explained by a familiar 
tration. Suppose a rain-drop falling vertically ia received 
in a tube that has a lateral 
motion. In order that the 
drop may fall freely down 
the axis of the tube^ the 
latter must be inclined at 
such an angle as to move 
from the position AD to BE, 
and again to OF, in the 
times the drop moves from 
D to G, and from Q to C. 

The drop in this case, since 
it moves down the axis all 
the way, must strike the 
bottom of the tube at C 
in the direction FO. The 
light proceeding from a star is not seen in, its true direc- 
tion, but strikes the eye obliquely, for a precisely similar 
reason. If lines be taken to represent the motions, so Aat 
the eye is carried from A to C during the time that light 
moves from D to 0, the light wiU appear to the eye at C 
to come, not from D, but from F. The angle DCF, con- 
tained by the true and apparent directions* of the star, is 
the aberration. It is greatest when the two motions are 
at right angles to each other, i,e,f when the star’s longitude 
is 90® in advance of, or behind, the heliocentric longitude 
of the earth, or (which amounts to the same thing) 90“ 
behind, or io advance of, the geocentric longitude of the 
•sun. (See Astronomy.) Now, in the right-angled triangle 

AC 

ACD, tan ADO DCF) = ^ j whence it appears that 



the tangent of the angle of aberration (or, since the angle 
is very small, the aberration itself) is equal to the ratio, 
vdoci^ of earth m orb it 
velocity of light 

being to the velocity of light m the proportion of 1 to 
10,000 nearly, the maximum aberration is small, amount- 
.ing to about 20*4 seconds of arc, — quantity, however, 
which is very appreciable in astronomical observations. 

Aberration always takes place in the direction of the 
earth’s motion; that is, it causes the stars to appear nearer 
4han they really are to the point towards which the earth 
is at the moment moving. That point is necessarily on 
the ecliptic, and 90“ in advance of the earth in longitude. 
The effect is to make a star at the pole of the ecliptic 


-appear to move in a plane parallel to the ecliptic, so as to 
form a small ellipse, similar to the earth’s orbit, but having 
its major a-ria parallel to the minor axis of that orbit, and 
vice versd. As we proceed from the pole, the apparent 
^orbits the stars describe become more and more elliptical, 
tin in the plane of the ecliptic the apparent motion is in 
,a straight Hne. The length of this line, as well as of the 
major axes of the different ellipses, amounts, in angular 
measure, to about 40" ‘8, The stars thus appear to oscil- 
late, in the course of the year, 20" *4 on each side of their 
true position, in a direction parallel to the plane of the 
-ecliptic, and the . quantity ^ 20"*4 is therefore called the 
constant of od>erraiwn. 

For the discovery of the aberration of light, one of the 
finest in modem astronomy, we are indebted to the dis- 
tinguished astronomer Dr Bradley. He was led to it, in 
1727, by the result of observations he made with the view 
.of determining the annual parallax of spme of the stars; 
that is, the angle subtended at these stars by the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit. He observed certain changes in the 
positions of the stars that he could not account for. The 
deviations were not in the direction of the apparent motion 
4hat parallax wotild give rise to; and he had no better 


success in attempting to explain the phenomenon by the 
nutation of the earth’s axis, radiation, errors of observar 
tion <kc. At last the true solution of the difficulty occurred 
to him, suggested; it is said, by the movements of a vane 
on the top of a boat’s mast. Roemer had discovered, a 
quarter of a century before, that light has a velocity which 
admits of measurement; and Bradley perceived that the 
earth’s motion, having a perceptible relation to that of 
light, must affect the direction of the visual rays, and with 
f-.hia the apparent positions of the stars. He calculated the 
aberration from the known relative velocities of the earth 
and of light, and the results agreed entirely with his 
observations. 

The observed effects of aberration are of importance as 
supplying an independent method of measuring the velocity 
of light, but more particularly as presenting one of the few 
direct proofs that can be given of the earth’s motion round 
the sun. It is indeed the moat satisfactory proof of this 
that astronomy furnishes, the phenomenon being quite in- 
explicable on any other h 3 q)uthesia. 

ABERYSTWITH, a municipal and parliamentary bo- 
rough, market town, and seaport of Wales, in the county 
of Cardigan, is situated at the western end of the Vale 
of Rheidol, near the confluence of the rivers Ystwith 
and Rheidol, and about the centre of Cardigan Bay. It 
is the terminal station of the Cambrian Railway, and a 
hne to the south affords direct communication with South 
Wales, Bristol, cfcc. The borough unites with Cardigan, 
Lampeter, &c., in electing a member of Parliament. Coal, 
timber, and hme are imported, and the exports are lead, 
oak bark, flannel, and com. The harbour has of late been 
much unproved; and the pier, completed in 1865, foims 
an excellent promenade. There are many elegant build- 
ings, and it has been proposed to establish here a Uni- 
versity College of Wales. On a promontory to the S.W, 
of the town are the ruins of its ancient castle, erected in 
1277, by Edward I., on the site of a fortress of great 
strength, built by Gilbert de Strongbow, and destroyed by 
Owen Gwynedd. From its picturesque situation and 
healthy climate, and the suitableness of the beach for 
bathing, Aberystwith has risen into great repute as a 
watering-place, and attracts many visitors. Much of the 
finest scenery in Wales, such as the Devil’s Bridge, &c., 
lies within easy reach. Population (1871), 6898. 

ABETTOR, a law term implying one who instigates, 
encourages, or assists another to perform some criminal 
action. See Accessory. 

ABEYANCE, a law term denoting the expectancy of on 
estate. Thus, if lands be leased to one person for life, with 
reversion to another for years, the remainder for years is 
in abeyance tUf the death of the lessee. 

ABGAR, the name or title of a Line of kings of Edessa 
in Mesopotamia. One of them is known from a corre- 
spondence he is said to have had with Jesus Christ. The 
letter of Abgar, entreating Jesus to visit him and heal him 
of a disease, and offering Him an asylum from the wrath 
of the Jews, and the answer of Jesus promising to send a 
(jilKsiple to heal Abgar after His ascension, are given by 
Eusebius, who believed the documents to be genuine. 'Ihe 
same belief has been held by a few moderns, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that the letter of Jesus at least is 
apocryphal. It has also been alleged that Abgar possessed 
a picture of J esus, which the credulous may see either at 
Rome or at Genoa. Some make him the possessor of the 
handkerchief a woman gave Jesus, as He bore the cross, 
to wipe the sweat from His face with, on which, it is 
fabled, His features remained miraculously imprinted. 

ABIAD, Bahr-el-, a name given to the western branch 
of the Nile, above Khartoum. It is better known as the 
White Nile. See Nile. 
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ABlPiU. See Fib* 

ABILA, a city of ancient S 3 rria, the capital of the 
tetrarchy of Abilene, a territory whose limits and extent it 
is impossible now to define. The site of Abila is indi- 
cated by some ruins and inscriptions on the banks of the 
river Barada, between Baalbec and Damascus, about twelve 
miles from the latter city. Though the names Abel and 
Abila differ in derivation and in meaning, their similarity 
has given vise to the tradition that this was the scene of 
Abel’s death. 

ABILDGAARD, Nikolaj, called “the Father of Danish 
Painting, was bom in 1744. He formed his style on 
that of Claude and of Nicolas Poussin, and was a cold 
theorist, inspired not by nature but by art. As a technical 
painter he attained remarkable success, his tone being 
very harmonious and even, but the effect, to a foreigner’s 
eye, is rarely interesting. His works are scarcely known 
out of Copenhagen, where he won an immense fame in his 
own generation, and where he died in 1809. He was the 
founder of the Danish school of painting, and the master 
of Thorwaldsen and Eckersberg. 

ABIMELECH father of the Idng^ or rather 

perhaps kiiigfather\ occurs first in the Bible as the name 
of certain kings of the Philistines at Gerar (Gen. xz. 2, 
TTv 22, xxvi. 1). From the fact that the name is applied 
in the inscription of the thirty-fourth psahu to Achish, it 
has been inferred with considerable probability that it was 
used as the official designation of the Philistinian kings. 
The name was also borne by a son of Gideon, judge of 
Israel, by his Shechemite concubine (Judges viu. 31). 
On the death of Gideon, who had refused the title of king 
both for himself and his children, Abimelech set himself 
to obtain the sovereignty through the influence of his 
mother’s relatives. In pursuance of his plan he slew 
seventy of his brethren “ upon one stone ” at Oplurah, 
Jotham, the youngest of them, alone contriving to escape. 
This is one of the earliest recorded instances of a practice 
exceedingly common on the accession of Oriental despots. 
Abimelech was eventually made king, although his election 
was opposed by Jotham, who boldly apjjeared on Mount 
Gerizim and told the assembled Shechemites the fable of 
the trees desiring a king. At the end of the third year 
of his reign the Shechemites revolted, and under the 
leadership of Gaal made an unsuccessful attempt to throw 
off the authority of Abimelech. In Judges there is 
an account of this insurrection, which is specially interest- 
ing owing to the full details it gives of the nature of the 
military operations. After totally destroying Shechem, 
Abimelech proceeded against Thebez, which had also re- 
volted. Here, while storming the citadel, he was struck on 
the head by the fragment of a millstone thrown from the 
wall by a woman. To avoid the disgrace of perishing by 
a woman’s hand, he requested his armour-bearer to run 
him through the body. Though the immediate cause of 
his death was thus a sword-thrust, his memory was not 
saved from the ignominy he dreaded (2 Sam. xi, 21). It 
has been usual to regard Abimelech’s reign as the first 
attempt to establish a monarchy in Israel. The facts, 
however, seem rather to support the theory of Ewald 
{Gesch. ii. 444), that Shechem had asserted its independ- 
ence of Israel, when it chose Abimelech as its king. 

ABINGDON, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
and market town of England, in Berkshire, on a branch 
of the Thames, 7^ miles south of Oxford, and 51 miles 
W.N.W. of London. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
was an important town in the time of the Heptarchy. Its 
name is derived from an ancient abbey. The streets, which 
are well paved, converge to a spacious area, in which the 
market is held. In' the centre of this area stands the 
market-house, supported on lofty pillars, with a large hall 


above, appropriated to the summer assizes for the county, 
and the transaction of other public business. The town 
contains two churches, which are said to have been erected 
by the abbots of Abingdon, one dedicated to St Nicholas 
and the other to St Helena ; several charitable institutions, 
and a free granunar school, with scholarships at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. In 1864 a memorial of Prince Albert 
was erected at Abingdon, a richly ornamented structure, 
surmounted by a statue of the Prince. Abingdon was 
incorporated by Queen Mary. It sends one member to 
Parliament, and is governed by a mayor, four aldermen, 
and twelve councillors. In the beginning of the century 
it manufactured much sail-cloth and sacking; but its chief 
trade now is in corn and malt, carpets, and coarse linen. 
It is a station on a branch of the Great Western Kailwayi 
Population (1871), 6571. 

ABIOGENESIS, as a name for the production of living 
by not-living matter, has of late been superseding the less 
accurate phrase “ Spontaneous Generation.” Professor 
Huxley, who made use of the word in his presidential 
address to the British Association in 1870, distinguished 
Abiogenesis from “ Xenogenesis ” or “ Heterogenesia,” 
which occurs, or is supposed to occur, not when dead 
matter produces living matter, but when a living parent 
gives rise to offspring which passes through a totally 
different series of states from those exhibited by the 
parent, and does not return into the parent’s cycle of 
changes. When a “ living parent gives rise to offspring 
which passes through the same cycle of changes as itself, 
there occurs “ Homogenesis.” “ Biogenesis” includes both 
of these. Other names for Abiogenesis are Generatia 
jEquivocay Generatio Primaria^ Archigenesis (Urzeugung), 
Archebiosis, &c. The question of Abiogenesis — ^whether 
under certain conditions living matter is produced by not- 
living matter — as it is one^of the most fundamental, is per- 
haps also the oldest in Biology; but within recent years — 
partly because the, means of accurate experimentation have 
been increased and tbe microscope improved, and partly 
because the question has been recognised in its impor- 
tant bearings on evolution, the correlation of forces, and 
the theory of infectious diseases — naturalists have been 
led to bestow more attention upon it than at any previous 
period. While, therefore, the doctrine of Abiogenesis 
cannot be said to be either finally established or refuted, 
it is at least reasonable to beheve that we are gradually 
advancing to a solution. Among the older observers 
of phenomena bearing on the question may be named 
Aristotle, who, with the ancients generally, favoured 
Abiogenesis ; Redi, the founder of the opposite view j 
Vallisuieri ; Buffon ; Needham ; and Spallanzani ; among 
later observers, Schwann and Schulze, Schroeder and 
Dusch, Pasteur, Pouchet, Haeckel, Huxley, Bastian, and 
many others. The experiments and observations made by 
these naturalists, and their results — ^the ingenious ex- 
pedients employed to prevent inaccuracy — the interesting 
and often marvellous transformations which mioroscopists 
declare they have witnessed — will be discussed in the 
article Histology; here it wiU be enough to note the 
general nature of the reasoniugs with which the opponents 
and defenders of Abiogenesis support their views. The 
opponents maintain that all trustworthy observations 
have hitherto shown living matter to have sprung from 
pre-existing living matter ; and that the further we search 
and examine, the smaller becomes the number of those 
organisms which we cannot demonstrate to have arisen from 
Hving parents. They hold that seeming instances of 
spontaneous generation are nsually to be explained by the 
germ-theory — ^the presence of invisible germs in the air ; 
and they call to their aid such high authorities as Pasteur 
and Tyndall The defenders of Abiogenesis, on the other 
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hand, while interpreting the results of past observation 
and experiment in their own favour, are yet less disposed 
to rest on these, rather preferring to argue from those 
wide analogies of evolution and correlation which seem to 
support their doctrine. Thus Haeckel expressly embraces 
Abiogeuesis as a necessary and integral part of the theo^ 
of universal evolution j and Huxley, in the same spirit, 
though from the opposite camp, confesses that if it were 
given Him to look beyond the abyss of geologically 
recorded time to the still more remote period when the 
earth was passing through physical and chemical con- 
ditions, he should expect to be a witness of the evolution 
of living protoplasm from not-living matter. {Critiques 
and Addresses, p. 239,) From this point of view, of 
course, any microscopic observations that have been made' 
seem very limited and comparatively unimportant. The 
Abiogenists, indeed, are not without arguments to oppose 
the results of past observation that seem unfavourable to 
their views; they argue that, as yet, all the forms 
observed and shown to be produced by Biogenesis are 
forms possessing a certain degree of organisation, which 
in their case makes Abiogenesis unlikely, from the first ; 
whereas it has not been shown that the simplest struc- 
tures — ^the Monera — do not arise by Abiogenesis. But 
it is not so much on grounds of fact and experiment the 
defenders of the Abiogenesis theory are convinced of 
its truth, as because it seems to gain confirmation from 
reasonings of much wider scope; because Abiogenesis aids 
the theory of evolution by tracing the organic into the 
inorganic ; because it fosters the increasing unpopularity 
of the hypothesis of a special vital force;” and because, 
if this theory of the ** perpetual origination of low forms 
of life, now, as in all past epochs,” were established, it 
would agree well with the principle of unifomoity, and by 
disclosing the existence of unknown worlds of material for 
development, would relieve natural selection with its assist- 
ing causes from what many consider the too Herculean 
labour of evolving aU species from one or a very few 
primary forms. The fullest discussion of the subject of 
Abiogenesis, from the Abiogenist's point of view, is to be 
found in Dr Bastian's Beginnings of Life. Professor 
Huxleys address, already referred to, contains an interest- 
ing historical survey, as well as a masterly summary of 
facts and arguments in favour of Biogenesis. For many 
interesting experiments, see Nature, 1870-73. 

ABIPONES, a tribe of South American Indians, inhabit- 
ing the territory lying between Santa Fd and Sb lago. 
They originally occupied the Chaco district of Paraguay, 
but were driven thence by the hostility of the Spaniards. 
According to M. Dobrizhoffer, who, towards the end of 
last century, lived among them for a period of seven years, 
they have many singular customs and characteristics. 
They seldom marry before the age of thirty, are chaste 
and ol^erwise virtuous in their lives, though they practise 
infanticide, and are without the idea of God. “ With the 
Abipones,^ says Darwin, “ when a man chooses a wife, he 
bargains with the parents about the price. But it fre- 
quently happens that the girl rescinds what has been 
agreed upon between the parents and bridegroom, obsti- 
nately rejecting the very mention of marriage. She often 
runs away and hides herself, and thus eludes the bride- 
groom. The Abiponian women suckle those infants that 
are spared for the space of two years,— an onerous habit, 
which is beheved to have led to infanticide as a means of 
escape. The men are brave in war, and pre-eminently 
expert m swimming and horsemanship. NumericaUy the 
l^be is^ insignificant. M. Dobrizhofferis account of the 
Abiponians was translated into English by Sara Coleridge 
at the suggestion of Mr Southey, in 1822. ^ 

ABJUBATIOFT. See AnLEoiAifoa, Oath of. 
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ABKHASIA, or Abasia, a tract of Asiatic Russia, on 
the border of the Black Sea, comprehending between lat. ^ 
42° 30' and 44° 45' N. and betweeiLloiig. 37° 3' and 40° 36*' 
E. The high mountains of the Caucasus on the JST. and 
H.E. divide it from Circassia; on the S.E. it is bounded 
by Mingreha; and on the S.W. by the Black Sea. Though 
the country is generally mountainous, there are some deep 
well-watered valleys, and the climate is mild. The soil 
is fertile, producing grain, grapes, and other fruits. 
Some of the inhabitants devote themselves to agricultme, 
some to the rearing of cattle and horses, and not a few 
support themselves by piracy and robbery. Honey is 
largely produced, and is exported to Turkey; and excddent 
arms are made. Both in ancient and in modern times 
there has been considerable traffic in slaves. This country 
was early known to the ancients, and was subdued by the 
Emperor Justinian, who introduced civilisation and Chris- 
tianity. Afterwards the Persians, then the Georgians, and 
more recently the Turks, ruled over the land. Under 
the Turks Christianity gradually disapiieared, and Moham- 
medanism was introduced in its stead. By the treaties of 
Akerman and Adrianople, Russia obtained possession of 
the fortresses of this territory; but till the insurrection uf 
1866, the chiefs had almost unlimited power. The prin- 
cipal town is Sukuiukaleh. The population of Abkhasia 
is variously stated at from 60,000 to 250,000. See Pal- 
grave's Essays on Eastern Questions, 1872. 

ABLUTION, a ceremonial purification, practised in 
nearly every age and nation. It consisted in washing the 
body in whole or part, so as to cleanse it symbolically 
from defilement, and to prepare it for religious observances. 
Among the Jews we find nO trace of the ceremony in patri- 
archal times, but it was repeatedly enjoined and strictly 
enforced under the Mosaic economy. It denoted either — 
(1.) Cleansing from the taint of an inferior and less pur© 
condition, and initiation into a higher and purer state, as 
in the case of Aaron and his sons on their being set apart 
to the priesthood; or (2.) Cleansing from the soil of 
common life, in preparation for special acts of worship, as 
in the case of the priests who were conunanded, upon pain 
of death, to wash their hands and feet before approaching 
the altar; or (3.) Cleansing from the pollution occasioned 
by pai-ticular acts and circumstances, as in the case of tlie 
eleven species of uncleanness mentioned in the Mosaic 
law; or (4.) The absolving or purifying one's self from the 
guilt of some particular criminal act, as in the case of 
Pilate at the trial of the Saviour. The sanitary reasons 
which, in a waiiu chinate and with a dry sandy soil, ren- 
dered frequent ablution an imperative necessity, must not 
be allowed to empty the*act of its symbolic meaning. In 
the Hebrew dilferent words are used for the washing of 
the hands before meals, which was done for the sake of 
cleanliness and comfort, and for the washing or plunging 
enjoined by the ceremonial law. At the same time it is 
impossible to doubt that the considerations which made 
the law so suitable in a physical point of view were present 
to the mind of the Lawgiver when the rite was enjoined. 
Traces of the practice are to be found in the history of 
nearly every nation. The customs of the Mohammedans, 
in this as in other matters, are closely analogous to those, 
of the Jews. With them ablution must in every case pre- 
cede the exercise of prayer, and their law pxuvides that in 
the desert, where water is not to be found, the Arabs may 
perform the rite with sand. Various forms of ablution < 
practised by diiferent nations are mentioned in the sixth 
book of the .®neid, and we are told that iEneas washed 
his ensanguined hands after the battle before touching hift 
Penates. Symbolic ablution finds a place under the New 
Testament dispensation in the rite of baptism, which is 
observed, though with some variety of form and ciroum- 
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stances, tiironghout the whole Christian Church. By 
Roman Catholics and Ritualists, the term ablution is 
applied to the cleansing of the chalice and the fingers of 
the celebrating priest after the administration, of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

ABNER father of light), first cousin of Saul 

(1 Sam. xiv. 50) and cummander-in-chief of his army. 
The chief references to him during the lifetime of Saul are 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 55, and xxvi. 5. It was only after 
that monarch's death, however, that Abner was brought 
into a position of the first political importance. David, 
who had some time before been designated to the throne, 
was accepted as king by Judah alone, and was crowned at 
Hebron. The other tribes were actuated by a feeling 
hostile to Judah, and, as soon as they had thrown oif the 
Philistinian yoke, were induced by Abner to recognise 
Ishbosheth, the surviving son of Saul, as their king. One 
engagement between the rival factions under Joab and 
Abner respectively (2 Sam. iL 12) is noteworthy, inasmuch 
as it was preceded by an encounter between twelve chosen 
men from each side, in which the whole twenty-four seem 
to have perished. In the general engagement which fol- 
lowed, Abner was defeated and put to flight. He was 
closely pursued by Asahel, brother of Joab, who is said to 
have been “ light of foot as a wild roeJ' As Asahel would 
not desist from the pursuit, though warned, Abner was 
compelled to slay Mm in seK-defence. TMs originated a 
deadly feud between the leaders of the opposite parties, for 
Joab, as next of kin to Asahel, was by the law and custom 
of the country the avenger of Ms blood. For some time 
afterwards the war was carried on, the advantage being 
invariably on the side of David. At length Ishbosheth 
lost the main prop of his tottering cause by remonstrating 
with Abner for marrying Rizpah, one of Saul's concubines, 
an alliance wMch, according to Oriental notions, implied 
pretensions to the throne. Abner was indignant at the 
rebuke, and immediately transferred Ms allegiance to 
David, who not only welcomed him, but promised to give 
him the command of the combined armies on the re-union 
of the kingdoms. Almost immediately after, however, 
Abner was slain by Joab and Ms brother Abishai at the 
gate of Hebron. The ostensible motive for the assassina- 
tion was a desire to avenge Asahel, and tMs would be a 
sufficient justification for the deed according to the moral 
standard of the tima There can be little doubt, however, 
that Joab was actuated in great part by jealousy of a new 
and formidable rival, who seemed not unlikely to usurp 
Ms place in the king's favour. The conduct of David 
after the event was such as to show that he had no com- 
plicity in the act, though he could not venture to punish 
its perpetrators. The dirge which he repeated over the 
grave of Abner (2 Sam, iii 33-4) has been thus trans- 
lated : — 

Should Abner die as a villain dies ? — 

Thy hands — ^not bound, 

Thy feet — not brought into fetters : 

As one faBa before the sous of wickedness, fellest IhoiL 

ABO, a city and seaport, and cMef town of the district 
of the same name in the Russian province of Finland, is 
situated in N. lat. 60° 26', E. long. 22° 19', on the Aura- 
joki, about 3 miles from where it falls into the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It was a place of importance when Finland 
formed part of the kingdom of Sweden, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city and district are mostly of Swedish descent. 
By the treaty of peace concluded here between Russia and 
Sweden on d7th August 1743, a great part of Finland was 
ceded to the former, Abo continued to be the capital of 
Finland till 1bl9. In November 1827, nearly the whole 
city was burnt down, the university and its valuable library 


being entirely desti'oyesd. Before tMs calamity Abo con- 
tained 1100 houses, and 13,000 inhabitants; and its 
university had 40 professors, more than 500 students, and 
a library of upwards of 30,000 volumes, together with a 
botanical garden, an observatory, and a chemical laboratory. 
The university has since been removed to Helsingfors. 
Abo is the seat of an archbishop, and of the supreme court 
of justice for South Finland; and it has a cathedral, a 
town-hall, and a custom-house. Sail-cloth, linen, leather, 
and tobacco are manufactured; sMpbuilding is carried on, 
and there are extensive saw-mills. There is also a large 
trade in timber, pitch, and tar. Vessels drawing 9 or 10 
feet come up to the town, but sMps of greater draught are 
laden and discharged at the mouth of the river, which 
forms an excellent harbour and is protected. Population 
in 1867, 18,109. 

ABOLITIONIST. See Slavery. 

ABOMASUM, caillette, the fourth or rennet stomach of 
Riuninantia. From the omasum the food is finally depo- 
sited in the abomasum, a cavity considerably larger than 
either the second or third stomach, although less than the 
first. The base of the abomasum is turned to the omasum. 
It is of an irregular conical form. It is that part of the 
digestive apparatus wMch is analogous to the single stomach 
of other Ma mmaJia , as the food there undergoes the process 
of chymification, after being macerated and ground down 
in the three first stomachs. 

ABOMEY, the capital of Dahomey, in West Africa, is 
situated in N. lat. 7®, E. long. 2° 4', about 60 miles 
N. of Whydah, the port of the kingdom. It is a clay- 
built town, surrounded by a moat and mud walls, and 
occupies a large area, part of which is cultivated. The 
houses stand apart; there are no regular streets; and the 
place is very dirty. It has four huger market-places, and 
trade is carried on in palm-oil, ivory, and gold, Moham- 
medan traders from the interior resorting to its markets. 
The town contains the principal palace of the king of 
Dahomey. It is the scene of frequent human sacrifice, 
a ** custom" being held annually, at which many criminalff 
and captives are slain; while on the death of a king a 
“ grand custom^' is held, at wMch sometimes as many as 
2000 victims have perished. The slave-trade is also pro- 
secuted, and the efforts of the British Government to induce 
the king to abolish it and the “ customs” have proved un- 
successful. Population, about 30,000. See Dahomey. 

ABORIGINES, originally a proper name given to an 
Italian people who inhabited the ancient Latium, or 
country now called Carnpagna di Roma. Various deriva- 
tions of tMs name have been suggested ; but there cart be 
scarcely any doubt that the usual derivation {ah origme) is 
correct, and that the word simply indicated a settled tribe, 
whose origin and earlier Mstory were unknown. It is thus 
the equivalent of the Greek autochthones. It is therefore, 
strictly speaking, not a proper name at all, although, from 
being applied to one tribe (or group of tribes), it came to 
be regarded as such. Who the Aborigines were, or whence 
they came, is uncertain; but various traditions that are 
recorded seem to indicate that they were an Oscan or 
Opican tribe that descended from the Apennines into 
Latium, and united with some Pelasgic tribe to form the 
Latins. The stories about .^Eneas's landing in Italy repre 
sent the Aborigines as at first opposing and then coalescing 
with the Trojans, and state that the united people then 
assumed the name of Latins, from their king Latinus. 
These traditions clearly point to the fact that the Latins 
were a mixed race, a circmnstance wMch is proved by the 
structure of their language, in wMch we find numerous 
words closely connected with the Greek, and also numerous 
words that are of an entirely different origin. These non- 
Greek words are mostly related to the dialects of the 



Opican tribes. In modern times the term Ahovi^ifi^s^ has 
been extended in signification, and is used to indicate 
the inhabitants found in a country at its first discovery, in 
contradistinction to colonies or new races, the time of whose 
introduction into the country is known. 

ABORTION, in Midwifery (from ahorior, I perish), 
the premature separation and expulsion of the contents of 
the pregnant uterus. When occurring before the eighth 
lunar month of gestation, abortion is the term ordinarily 
employed, but subsequent to this period it is designated 
premature labour. The present notice includes both these 
terms. As an accident of pregnancy, abortion is far from 
uncommon, although its relative frequency, as compared 
with that of completed gestation, has been very differently 
estimated by accoucheurs. It is more liable to occur in 
the earlier than in the later months of pregnancy, and it 
would also appear to occur more readily at the periods 
corresponding to those of the menstrual discharge. Abor- 
tion may be induced by numerous causes, both of a local 
and general nature. Malformations of the pelvis, acci- 
dental injuries, and the diseases and displacements to 
which the uterus is liable, on the one hand ; and, on the 
other, various morbid conditions of the ovum or placenta 
leading to the death of the foetus, are among the direct 
local causes of abortion. The general causes embrace 
certain states of the system which are apt to exercise a 
more or less direct infiuence upon the progress of utero- 
gestation. A deteriorated condition of health, whether 
hereditary or as the result of habits of life, certainly pre- 
disposes to the occurrence of abortion. Syphilis is known 
to be a frequent cause of the death of the foetus. Many 
diseases arising in the course of pregnancy act as direct 
exciting causes of abortion, more particularly the eruptive ! 
fevers and acute inflammatory affections. Prolonged 
irritation in other organs may, by reflex action, excite 
the uterus to expel its contents. Strong impressions 
made upon the nervous system, as by sudden shocks and 
mental emotions, occasionally have a similar effect. Further, 
certain medicinal substances, particularly ergot of rye, 
borax, savin, tansy, and cantharides, are commonly be- 
lieved to be capable of exciting uterine action, but the 
effects, as regards at least early pregnancy, are very un- 
certain, while the strong pxugative medicines sometimes 
employed with the view of procuring abortion have no 
effect whatever upon the uterus, and can only act remotely 
and indirectly, if they act at all, by irritating the alimen- 
tary canal In cases of poisoning with carbonic acid, 
abortion has been observed to take place, and the experi- 
ments of Dr Brown Sequard show that anythizig inter- 
fering with the normal oxygenation of the blood may 
cause the uterus to contract and qx^qI its contents. Many 
cases of abortion occur without apparent cause, but in 
such instances the probability is that some morbid condition 
of ^ the interior of the uterus exists, and the same may be 
said of many of. thgse cases where the disposition to abort 
has become habitual^ The tendency, however, to the 
recurrence of aboriiion dn persons who have previously 
miscarried is wed known, and should ever be burne in 
mind with the view of avoiding any cause likely to lead 
to a repetition of the aec^enti, Abortion resembles ordi- 
nary labour in its general phenorp.ena, excepting that in 
the former hemorrhage ofteato a large extent forms one 
of the leading symptoms. The treatment of abortion 
embr^es the means to be used by rest, astringents, and 
sedatives, to prevent the occTrrtrence^ when it merely 
threatens ; or when, on the contrary, it is ^inevitable, to 
accomplish as speedily as possible the ’complete removal 
of the entire contents of the uterus. The artificial induc- 
tion of premature labour is occasionally resorted to by 
aoooucheuTB under certain conditions involving the safety 


of the mother or the foetus, !Por OTtminal Abortion^ see 
Medical Jueispbudence. 

ABOUKIR, a small village on the coast of Egypt, 18 
miles N.E. of Alexandria, containing a castle which was 
used as a state prison by Meheinet Ali, Near the village, 
and connected with the shore by a chain of rocks, is a 
small island remarkable fur remains of ancient buildings. 
Stretching to the eastward as far as the Rosetta mouth of 
the Nile is the spacious bay of Aboukir,* wheie Nelson 
fought “ the Battle of the Nile,"' defeating and almost 
destroying the French fleet that had conveyed Napoleon 
to Egypt. It was near Aboukir that the expedition to 
Egypt, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1801, effected a 
landing in the face of an opposing force. 

ABRABANEL, Isaac (called also A 6myG!ntf^, Aharhanei^ 
Barhanella^ and MmanelLa)^ a celebrated Jewish statesman, 
philosopher, theologian, and commentator, was bom at 
Lisbon in 1437. He iDelongcd to an ancient family that 
claimed descent from the royal house of David, and hia 
parents gave him an education becoming so renowned a 
lineage. He held a high place in the favour of King 
Alphonso V., who intrusted him with the management of 
important state affairs. On the death of Alphonso in 
1481, his counsellors and favourites were harshly treated 
by his successor John; and Abrabaiiel was, in consequence, 
compelled to flee to Spain, where he held for eight years 
(1484-1492), the post of a minister of state under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, When the J ews were banished from 
Spain in 1492, no exception was made in AbrabanoPs 
favour. He afterwards resided at Naples, Corfu, and 
MonopoH, and in 1503 removed to Venice, whore he held 
office as a minister of state till his death in 1508. Abra- 
banel was one of the most learned of the rabbis. His 
writings are chiefly exogetieal and polemical ; he displays 
in them an intense antipathy to Christianity, though he 
lived on terms of friendship wdth Christians. He wrote 
commentaries on the greater part of the Old Toatamentj 
in a clear but somewhat diffuse style, anticipating much 
that has been advanced as new by modern thoolugians. 

ABRACADABRA, a meaningless word once supposed 
to have a magical efiicacy as an antidote against agues and 
other fevers. Ridiculously minute directions for the 
proper use of the charm are given in the Brmcejyta de 
Medicina of Serenus Sammonicus. The paper on which 
the word was written had to be folded in the fonu of 
a cross, suspended from the neck by a strip of linen so aii 
to rest on the pit of the stomach, worn in this way for 
nine days, and then, before sunrise, cast behind the wearer 
into a stream running to the east. The letters of this word 
were usuafly arranged to form a triangle in one or other of 
the following ways 
• abbaoadajbra 
abeacadabr 
ABEAC-VDAB 
ABEACADA 
ABRAOAD 
ABRAOA 
ABEAO 
ABEA 
ABE 
AB 
A 

ABRAHAM or ABRAM, father of the Israelite race, 
was the first-born son of Terah, a Shemite, who left Ui 
of the Chaldees, in the north-easi of Mesopotamia, along 
^th Abram, Sarai, and Lot, and turned westwards in the 
mrection of Canaan. Abram had married his half-sister 
Sarai, who was ten years younger than himself; and 
tnougn such relationship was afterwards forbidden by the 
law, It was common in ancient times, both among other 


ABEACADABEA 

BEACADABE 

EACADAB 

ACADA 

CAD 

A 
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peoples^ and among the Hebrews tkemselvea at least before 
Moses. The ^nse of Terah*s removing from his native 
country is not given. Having come to Karan, he abode 
there till his death, at the age of 205. According to 
Genesis xii., Abram left Haran when he was 75 years of 
age, that is, before the death of his father, in consequence 
of a divine command, to which was annexed a gracious 
promise, And I will make of thee a great nation, and I 
will bless thee, and make thy name great ; and thou shalt 
be a blessing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee ; and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed” (xii. 2, 3). Another tradition 
makes him leave Haran o^y after Terahs decease (Acts 
vii. 4), The later account is that Abram’s departure was 
the result of religious considerations, because he had 
already become emancipated from surrounding idolatry. 
Perhaps the desire of a nomadic life, the love of migration 
natural to an Oriental, had more to do with his pilgrimage 
than a spiritual impulse from within j but it is likely that 
his culture advanced in the course of his sojournings, and 
that he gradually attained to purer conceptions of duty 
and life. Traditions subsequent to the Jehovistic represent 
him as driven forth by the idolatrous Chaldeans (Judith 
V. 6, Ssc.) on account of his monotheistic doctrines, and 
then dwelling in Damascus as its king (Josephus’s Anti- 
quities, i. 7). The true cause of departure may be sug- 
gested by Nicolaus of Damascus saying that he came out 
of Chaldea with an army. The leader of a horde, worsted 
in some encounter or insurrection, he emigrated at the 
head of his adherents in quest of better fortunes. The 
word redeemed, in Isaiah xxix. 22, out of which Ewald 
conjectures so much, as if Abram had been rescued from 
great bodily dangers and battles, does not help the portrait, 
because it means no more than the patriarch’s migration 
from heathen Mesopotamia into the Holy Land, Jdhrney- 
ing south-west to Canaan with his wife and nephew, he 
arrived at Sichem, at the oak of the seer or prophet, where 
Jehovah appeared to him, assuring him for the first time 
that his seed should possess the land he had come to. 
He travelled thence southward, pitching his tent east of 
Bethel. Still proceeding in the same direction, he arrived 
at the Negeb, or most southern district of Palestine, 
whence a famine forced him down to Egypt. His plea 
that Sarai was his sister did not save her from Pharaoh ; 
for she was taken into the royal harem, but restored to 
her husband in consequence of divine ohastisments inflicted 
upon the lawless possessor of her person, leading to the 
discovery of her true relationship. The king was glad to 
send the patriarch away under the escort and protection 
of his men. A similar thing is said to have subsequently 
happened to Sarai at Gerar with the Philistine king 
Abimelech (Genesis xx.), as also to Rebekah, Isaac’s wife 
(xxvi.) The three narratives describe one and the same 
event in different shapes. But the more original (the 
junior Elohistic)^ is that of the 50th chapter, so that Gerar 
was the scene, and Abimelech the offender; while the later 
Jehovistic narrative (xiL.) deviates still more from veri- 
similitude, Though this occurrence, however, belongs to 
the southern borders of Palestine, we need not doubt the 
fact of Abram’s sojourn in Egypt, especially as he had an 
Egyptian slave (Genesis xvi.) How long the patriarch 
remained there is not related ; nor are the influences which 
the religion, science, and learning of that civilised land 
had upon him alluded to. That they acted beneficially 
apon his mind, enlightening and enlarging it, can scarcely 
be doubted. His religious conceptions were transformed, 

^ Three documents at least are Jraceable in the Pentateuch ; the 
Elohifitio, the junior Elohistic, and the Jehovistic, These were put 
together by a redactor. Nearly the whole of the fifth book was 
added by the Deuteronomiat. 


The manifold wisdom of Egypt impressed him. Inter* 
course with men far advanced in civilisation taught him 
much. Later tradition speaks of his communicating to 
the Egyptians the sciences of arithmetic and astronomy 
(Josephus L 7); but this is founded upon the notion 
entertained at ^e time of the civilised Chaldeans of 
Babylon, whereas Ur of the Chaldees was a district 
remote from the subsequent centre of recondite knowledge. 
Abram received more than he imparted, for the Egyptians 
were doubtless his superiors in science. He found the 
rite of circumcision in use. There, too, he acquired great 
substance — ^flocks and herds, male and female slaves. 
After returning to Canaan, to his former locality, Abram 
and Lot separated, because of disputes betv'een their 
herdsmen, there not being sufficient room for all their 
cattle in common. After this separation the possession of 
Canaan was again assured to Abram and to Ms seed, who 
should be exceedingly numerous. This is the third 
theocratic promise he received. He is also commanded 
by Jehovah to walk through it in its length and breadth 
as a token of inheritance, — later Jehovistic tradition that 
must be judged according to its inherent verisi m i li tude. 
Abram settled again at ike oak of Mamre near Hebron, 
This was Ms headquarters. After Lot had been taken 
prisoner in the expedition of the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
Elam, and Goyim, against the old inhabitants of Basan, 
Ammonitis, Moabitis, Edomitis, and others besides, Abram 
gave chase to the enemy, accompanied by his 318 slaves 
and friendly neighbours, rescuing Ms nephew at Hobah, 
near Damascus. On Ms return, the royal priest Melchizedek 
of Salem came forth to meet him with refreshments, blessed 
the patriarch, and received from him the tithe of the spoils. 
The king acted generously towards the victor, and was still 
more generously treated in return. 

Jehovah again promised to Abram a numerous offspring, 
with the possession of Canaan. He also concluded a 
covenant with him in a solemn form, and revealed^ the 
fortunes of his posterity in Egypt, with their deKverance 
fi;om bondage. In consequence of the barrenness of 
Sarai, she gave her handmaid Hagar to Abram, who, 
becoming pregnant by him, was haughtily treated by her 
mistress, and fled towards Egypt. But an angel met 
her in the desert and sent her back, telling of a numerous 
race that should spring from her. Having returned, she 
gave birth to Ishmael, in the 86th year of Abram’s age. 

Again did Jehovah appear to the patriarch, promising as 
before a multitudinous seed, and changing his name in 
conforrMty with such promise. He assured him and Ms 
posterity of the possession of Canaan, and concluded a 
covenant with hi^ for all time. At the institution of 
circumcision on this occasion, Sarai’s name was also changed, 
because she was to be the maternal progenitor of the 
covenant people tM'Ough Isaac her son. Abram, and all 
the males belonging to him, were then circumcised. He 
had become acquainted with the rite in Egypt, and trans- 
ferred it to his household, making it a badge of distinction 
between the worsMppers of the true God and the idolatrous 
Canaanites — ^the symbol of the flesh’s subjection to the 
spirit. Its introduction into the worsMp of the colony at 
Mamre indicated a decided advance in Abram’s religious 
conceptions. He had got beyond the cruel practice of human 
sacrifice. The gross worsMp of the Canaanites was left 
beMndj and the small remnant of it which he retained com- 
ported with a faith appioacMng monotheism. Amid pre- 
vailing idolatry this institution was a protection to Ms 
family and servants — a magic circle drawn around them. 
But, though powerful and respected wherever Ms name 
was knoTfrn, he confined the rite to his own domestics, 
without attempting to force it on the inhabitants of 
the land where he sojourned. The punishment of death 
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for neglecting it, oecaxise tte xmcircimicised person was 
thonglit to be a breaker of the covenant and a despiser 
of its Author, seems a harsh measure on the part of 
Abram; yet it can hardly be counted an arbitrary trans- 
ference of the later Levitical severities to the progenitor of 
the race, since it is in the Elohist. 

Accompanied by two angels, Jehovah appeared again to 
Abram at the 5ak of Mamxe, accepted his proposed hospi- 
tality, and promised him a son by Sarai^ within a year. 

Though she laughed incredulously, the promise was definitely 
repeated. When the angels left, Jehovah communicated 
to Abram the divine purpose of destroying the dwellers 
in Siddim because of their wickedness, but acceded to the 
patriarch's intercession, that the cities of the plain should 
be spared if ten righteous men could be found in them. 
The two angels, who had gone before, arrived at Sodom in the 
evening, and were entertained by Lot, but threatened with 
shameful treatment by the depraved inhabitants. Seeing 
that the vengeance of Heaven was deserved, they proceeded 
to execute it, saving Lot with his wife and two daughters, 
and sparing Zoar as a place of refuge for them. Jehovah' 
rained down fire and brimstone from heaven, turning all 
the Jordan district to desolation, so that when Abram 
looked next morning from the spot where Jehovah and 
himself had parted, he saw a thick smoke ascend from the 
ruins. 

Ahram then journeyed from Hebron to .the Negeb, settled 
between Kadesh and Shur in Gerar, where Sarai is said to 
have been treated as a prior account Brakes her to have been 
in Egypt. At the patriarrVs prayer the plague inflicted on 
the kmg and his wives was removed. This is a duplicate of 
the other story. Whatever historical truth the present nar- 
rative has belongs to an earlier period of Abram^s life. His 
second removal to Gerax originated in the former journejdng 
through it into Egypt. He must have remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, his first settlement, where Isaac was 
born according to the Elohistic account. After the birth of 
the legitimate heir, succeeding events were the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael from the paternal home, and the making 
of a covenant between Abimelech and Abram at Beersbeba. 
Here Abram called on the name of the Lord,” and is 
said to have planted a noted tamarisk in commemoration 
of the event. 

Abram was now commanded by God to offer up Isaac in 
the land of Moriah. Proceeding to obey, he was prevented 
by an angel just as he was about to slay his son, and 
sacrificed a ram that presented itself at the time. In 
reward of his obedience he received the promise of a numer- 
ous seed and abundant prosperity. Thence he returned to 
Beersheba. 

Sarai died and was buried in the cave of Machpelah near 
Hebron, which Abram purchased, with the adjoining field, 
from Ephron the Hittite. The measures taken by the 
patriarch for the marriage of Isaac are circumstantially 
described. BLis steward Eliezer was sent to the country 
and kindred of Abram to find a suitable bride, which he 
did in Haran, whither he was divinely conducted. Eebekah 
appeared as the intended one; she parted from Bethuel 
and her family with their full approbation, was brought 
to Isaac, and ’became a maternal ancestor of the chosen 
people. 

It is curious that, after Sarah's death, Abram should 
have contracted a second marriage with Keturah, and 
begotten six sons. The Chronicles, however, make her 
his concubine (1 Chxon. i 32), so that these children may 
have been born earlier. Probably the narrative intends 
to account for the diffusion of Abram's posterity in Arabia. 
Keturah's sons were sent away with gifts from their home 
into Arabia, and all the father's substance was given 
to Isaac, The patriarch died at the age of 176 years, 


and was buried by Isaac and Ishmael beside Sarai in 
Machpelah. The book of Genesis gives two lists of Arab 
tribes, descended partly from Abram and Ketur^, partly 
from him and Hagar or Ishmael. These dwelt in Arabia 
Deserta and Petrma, as also in the northern half of Arabia 
Felix. 

1. We cannot adopt the opinion of Von Eolilcn and Dozy 
that Abram ia a mythical person. He must bo regarded as a 
historical character, though the accounts of his life have 
mythical elements intermingled with much that is tradi- 
tional or legendary. The difficulty of separating the historic 
from the merely traditional, hinders the presentation of a 
natural portrait. Later legends have invested him with ex- 
traordiuary excellence. They have made him a worshipper 
of Jehovah, a prophet, the friend of God, favoured with 
visible manifestations of His presence, and receiving 
repeated promises of the most far-reaching character. He 
is the typical ancestor of the chosen race, living under the 
constant guidance of God, prospering in worldly goods, 
delivered from imminent perils. A superhuman halo 
surrounds him. It is the Jehovist in particular who 
invests him witih the marvellous and improbable, con- 
necting him with altars and sacrifices — a cultus posterior 
to both his time and mental development — ^making him 
the subject of theophanies, talking familiarly to Jebov^ 
himself, and feeding angels with flesh. The Elohist’s 
descriptions are simpler. His patriarch s are usually colom^ 
less men, upright and plain. They have neither char- 
acteristic features nor distinct outline. Abram stands 
out an honest, peaceable, generous, high-minded patriarch; 
a prince, rich, powerful, and honoured, fitted for rule, 
and exercising it with prudence. Wo need not exjieot 
a full history of the man from writers long posterior, the 
representatives of poi>ular traditions. <3nly fragments 
of the life are given, designed to show his gretitness. 
Legend assigned ideal lineaments to the progenitor whom 
a remote antiquity shrouded with its hoary mantle, and 
thus he became a model woriliy of imitation. 

2. The biblical sources of his biogra]ihy are three at 
least; and sometimes all ai>poar in a single chapter, as in 
Gen. xxii, which describes the severest trial of faith. The 
oldest or Elohim-documont is seen in verses 20-24, which 
link on to chap. xxi. 2-6, from the same. The rest of the 
chapter belongs to the junior Elohist, except verses 14-18, 
added by the Jehovist^to connect Abram's sacrifice with 
Jerusalem. These different doctimonts, out of which the 
general narrative was finally put together by a redactor, 
create diversities and contradictions. Thus the Elohist 
makes Abram laugh at the announcement of a son by Sarai 
(xvii. 17); the Jehovist, jealou.s for the patriarch’s honour, 
assignsriihe laughter to the woman as a sign of incredulity 
(xviii. 12). 

3. The account of the change of names given to Abram 
and Sarai when cirouraoision was instituted, cannot be 
regarded as historical. The Elohist says that Ahram became 
ASraAam, the latter meaning ofmuchpec^le. But 
the Hebrew tongue has no word raMm, and no root with 
the three letters Dm. Hence the Jews found the etymo* 
logy a puzzle.^ The old reading was undoubtedly Ahram 
and Sarai, though the later Jews exprc.sBly forbade Ahram 
either in speaking or writing. The difference is one of 
mere orthography. The fonms dm and Dll are cognate 
ones, as are and miP- The etymologising propensity 
of the Elohist is well known. The names signify /fxi/ier ^ 
height and princess respectively. 

4. The religion of Abram was not pure Jehovism. Ac- 
cording to Exodus vi. 3, the name Jehovah was unknown 
before Moses. Pure Jehovism was a growth not reached 


1 See Beer’a Zteben AiraJum’t, pp. 160, 181. 
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before tlie prophets. It was a late development, the creed 
of the most spiritual teachers, not of the people generally. 
Abram was a distinguished Onental sheihh, who laid aside 
the grossness of idolatry, and rose by degrees, through con- 
tact with many peoples and his own reflection, to the con- 
ception of a Being higher than the visible world, the God 
of the light and the sun. He was a civilised nomad, 
having wider and more spiritual aspirations than the 
peoples with whom he lived. As a worshipper of God, 
his faith was magnified by later ages throwing back 
their more advanced ideas into his time, because be was 
the founder of a favoured race, the type of Israel as 
they were or should be. 

6. The leading idea forming the essence of the story re- 
specting Abram's sacrifice of Isaac, presents some difficulty 
of explanation. The chapter did not proceed from the 
earliest writer, hut from one acquainted with the institu- 
tion of animal sacrifices. That the patriarch was familiar 
with human sacrifices among the peoples round about is 
beyond a doubt. Was he tempted from within to comply, 
on one occasion, with the prevailing custom; or did the 
disaffected Canaanites call upon him to give such proof 
of devotion to his God 1 Perhaps there was a struggle in 
his mind between the better ideas which led to the habitual 
renunciation of the barbarous rite, and scruples of the uni- 
versal impropriety attaching to it. The persuasion that it 
could never be allowed may have been shaken at times. 
The general purport of the narrative is to place in a strong 
light the faith of one prepared to make the most costly 
sacrifice in obedience to the divine command, as well as 
God's aversion to human offerings. 

6. It is impossible to get chronological exactness in 

Abram's biography, because it is composed of different tra- 
ditions incorporated with one another, the product of dif- 
ferent times, and aU passing through the hands of a later 
redactor for whom the true succession of events was not 
of primary importance. The writers themselves did not 
know the accurate chronology, having to do with legends 
as well as facts impregnated with the legendary, which the 
redactor afterwards altered or adapted. The Elohist is 
much more chronological than the other writers. It is 
even impossible to tell the time when Abram lived. Ac- 
cording to Lepsius, he entered Palestine 1700-1730 b.o. ; 
according to Bunsen, 2886; while Schenkel gives 2 130-21 40 
B.O. In Beer's Lehen AbrahaTrCs his birth is given 1948 
A.M., 2040 B.C. 

7, The Midrashim contain a good deal about Abram 
which is either founded on biblical accounts or spun out 
of the fancy. Nimrod was king of Babylon at the time. 
The patriarch's early announcement of the doctrine of one 
God, his zeal in destroying idols, including those worshipped 
by his father, his miraculous escape from Nimrod's wrath, 
his persuading Terah to leave the king's service and go 
with him to Canaan, are minutely told. During his Itfe 
he had no fewer than ten temptations. Satan tried to ruin 
him, after the fiend had appeared at the great feast given 
when Isaac was weaned, in the form of a poor bent old man, 
who had been neglected. We can only refer to one speci- 
men of rabbinic dialogue-making. God appeared to 
Abram by night, saying to him, Take thy son" — (Abram 
interrupting), " WhichT I have two of them." The voice 
of God — “ Him who is esteemed by you as your only son." 
Abram — “ Each of them is the only son of his mother/' 
God's voice — Him whom thou lovest.” Abram — I love 
both." God's voice — Him whom thou especially lovest." 
Abram — '' I cherish my children with like love*" God's 
voice — ^^Now, then, take Isaac.” Abram — “And what 
shall I begin with in him T God's voice — “ Go to the land 
where at my call mountains will rise up out of valleys 
to Moriah, and offer thy son Isaac as a holocaust." 


Abram — “Is it a sacrifice T shall ofiTer, Lord? Where is the 
priest to prepare it?" “Be thou invested with that dig- 
nity as Shem was formerly.” Abram — “ But that land 
counts several mountains, which shall I ascend?” “The 
top of the mountain where thou shalt see my glory veiled 
in the clouds,” &c. (Beer, pp. 59, 60.) 

The Arabic legends about Ibrabhn are mostly taken from 
the Jewish fountain, very few being independent and pre- 
Islamite. Mohammed collected all that were current, and 
presented them in forms best suited to his pur^ioae. Hia 
sources were the biblical accounts and later J ewish legends. 
Those about the patriarch building the Kaaba along with 
Ishmael, his giving this son the house and all the country 
in which it was, hia going as a pilgrim to Mecca every 
year, seeing Ishmael, and then returning to his own land, 
Syria, hia foot-print on the black stone of the temple, 
and similar stories, are of genuine Arabic origin* The 
rest are Jewish, with certain alterations. The collected 
narratives of the Arabic historians are given by Tabari, 
constituting a confused mass of legends drawn from the 
Old Testament, the Koran, and the Rabbins. (See 
Ewald’s Geschickte des Volkes Israel^ voL 1 pp. 440-484, 
third edition ; Bertheau's ^ur Ge&cMchte der Israelitan^ 
p. 206, et seq^; Tuch's Kcmmmtar ueher die GenesUy 
1838; Knobel's Die Gmesis^ 1852; Dozy's Die Israditen 
2 ,u Mekka^ p. 16, et $eq,; B. Beer's Lehen AbrakamU 
nach Auffnsmng der judischen Sage^ 1859 ; Chroniqi^ 
ePAhou Djafar Mokammd Tabari, par L. Dubeux, tome 
premier, chapters 47-60; Chwolson's Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus, vol. ii.) (s. D.) 

ABRAHAM-A-SANCTA-CLARA, was bom at Kra;hen- 
heunstetten, a village in Suabia, on the 4tb of June 1642. 
His family name was Ulrich Megerle. In 1662 he joined 
the order of Barefooted Augustinians, and assumed the 
name by which alone he is now known. In this order he 
rose step by step until he became prior provincialia and 
definitor of his province. Having <»arly gained a great 
reputation f 'i pulpit eloquence, he was appointed court 
preacher at Vienna in 1669. There the people flocked in 
crowds to hear him, attracted by the force and homeliness 
of his language, the grotesqueness of his humour, and the 
impartial severity with which he lashed the follies of all 
classes of society. The vices of courtiers and court-life 
in particular were exposed with an admirable intrepidity. 
In general he spoke as a man of the people in the lan- 
guage of the people, the predominating quality of his 
style, which was altogether unique, being an overflowing 
and often coarse wit. There are, however, many passages 
in his sermons in which he rises to loftier thought, and 
uses more refined ‘and dignified' language. He died at 
Vienna on the 1st December 1709. In his published 
writings Abraham-a-Sancta-Clara displayed much the same 
qualities as in the pulpit. Perhaps the most favourable 
specimen of his style is furnished in Judas der Erzschelm* 
His works have been several times reproduced in whole 
or part, though with many spurious interpolations, within 
the last thirty years, and have been very extensively read 
by both Protestants and Catholics. A selection was issued 
at Heilbronn in 1845, and a complete edition in 21 vola. 
appeared at Passau and Lindau, in 1835-54. 

ABRANTES, a tpwn of Portugal, Estremadura province, 
on the Tagus, about 70 miles N.E. of Lisbon, deHghtfully 
situated on the brow of a hill, of which the slopes are 
covered with olive trees, gardens, and vineyards. It has 
considerable trade with Lisbon, particularly in fruit, 
corn, and oil. The town is strongly fortified, and is 
an important military position. At the convention ol 
Cintra it was surrendered to the BritislL Junot derived 
from it hia title of Duke of Abrantea. Population about 
6000* 
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ABRANTES, Drai and DucHBSt. of. See Junot. 

ABRAXAS, or Abbasax, a 'word engraved on certain 
antique stones, whicli were called on that account Ahraxo-s 
itOTieSj and were used as amiilets or charms. The Basili- 
a Gnostic sect, attached importance to the word, if, 
indeed, they did not bring it into use. The letters of 
in the Greek notation, make up the number 365, 
and the Basilidians gave the name to the 365 orders^ of 
spirits, which, as they conceived, emanated in succession 
from the Supreme Being. These orders were supposed to 
occupy as many heavens, each fashioned Kke, but inferior 
to that above it i and the lowest of the heavens was 
thought to he the abode of the spirits who formed the 
earth and its inhabitants, and to whom was committed 
the administration of its affairs. The Abraxas stones, 
which are frequently to be met with in the Cabinets 
of the curious, are of very little value. In addition to 
the word Ahy^axas and other mystical characters, they 
have often engraved on them cabalistic figures. The com- 
monest of these have the head of a fowl, and the anna 
and bust of a man, and terminate in the body and tail of 
a serpent. 

ABRUZZO, originally one of the four provinces of the 
continental part of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, after- 
ward subdivided into Abruzzo Ulteriore I., Abruzzo Ulte- 
riore II.| and Abruzzo Citeriore, which were so named from 
their position relative to Naples, and now form three of 
the provinces of the kingdom of Italy. The district, 
which was the most northerly part of the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, is bounded by the Adriatic on the E., and 
by the provinces of Ascoli Piceno on the N., Umbria and 
Rome on the W., and Terra di Lavoro, MoHse, and Capi- 
tanata on the S. The Abruzzi provinces have an area of 
nearly 4900 English square miles, and extend from N. lat. 
41 ® 40' to 42® 55'. Though presenting to the Adriatic a coast 
of about 80 miles in length, they have not a single good 
port This territory is mostly rugged, mountainous, and 
covered with extensive forests, but contains also many 
fertile and well-watered valleys. The Apennines traverse 
its whole extent, running generally from N.W. to S.E,, ai\d 
here attaining their greatest elevation. Near Aqmla is 
Monte Como, the loftiest peak of that chain, called Jl gran 
Sasso dVialia, or the great rock of Italy, which rises to the 
height of 9813 feet. Monte Majella and Monte Velino 
dttain the height of 9500 and 8792 feet respectively. 
From the main range of the Apennines a number of smaller 
branches run off towards the west. The country is 
watered by numerous small rivers, most of which fall into 
the Adriatic. They are often suddenly swollen by the 
rains, especially in the spring, and thus cause considerable 
dai3(iage to the lands through which they pass. The 
principal rivers are the Tronto, Trentino, Pescara, and 
Sangro. In Abruzzo Ulteriore II. is lake Celano or Lago 
di Fucino, the Lams Fudnus of the Romans, now reduced 
to about one-third of its former extent. The climate varies 
with the eleyation, but, generally speaking, is temperate 
and healthy. A^culture is but little understood or 
attended to, although in many of the lower parts of the 
country the land is fertile. The rivers are not embanked, 
nor is irrigation practised; so that the best of the land is 
frequently flooded during the rainy season, and parched in 
the heat of summer. The principal productions are corn, 
hemp, flax, almonds, olives^ figs, grapes, and chestnuts. 
In the neighbourhood of Aquila saffron is extensively 
cultivated, although not to such an extent as formerly. 
The rearing and tending of sheep is the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants of the highlands; and the wool, which 
is of a superior quality, is an important article of com- 
merce, while the skins are sent in large quantities to the 
Levant. Benra, wolves, and wild boars inhabit the mouDr 
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tain fastnesses ; and in the extensive oak forests numerous 
herds of swine are fed, the hams of which are in high 
repute. The manufactures are very inconsiderable, being 
chiefly woollen, linen, and silk stuffs, and earthen and 
wood wares. Abruzzo was of great importance to the 
kingdom of Naples, being its chief defence^ to the north, 
and presenting ahnost insurmountable diilicultics to the 
advance of an enemy. The country is now free of the 
daring brigands by whom it was long infested. The 
inhabitants are a stout, w^ell-built, brave, and industrious 
race. Their houses are generally miserable huts; thoir 
food principally maize, and thoir drink bad wine. The 
railway from Ancona to Brindisi passes through Abruzzo 
Ulteriore I. and Abruzzo Citeriore, skirting the coast; and 
aline has been projected from Pescara, by Popoli, the Lago 
di Fucino, and the valley of the Liris, to join the railway 
from Rome to Naples, and thus open up the interior of the 
country. The Hue is open for traffic between Pescara 
and Popoli, 

Abruzzo Ulteriore I. is the most northerly of the 
three provinces, and has an area of 1283 square miles, with 
a population in 1871 of 245,684. The western part of the 
province is very mountainous, the highest crest of the Apen- 
nines dividing it from Abruzzo Ulteriore II. The valleyfl 
possess a rich soil, well watered by rivulets and brooks in 
the winter and spring, but these are generally dried up in 
the summer months. The streams run mostly Into the 
Pescara, which bounds* the province towards Abruzzo 
Citeriore, or into the Tronto, which is the northern 
boundary. The city of Teramo is the caijital of the 
province. 

Abruzzo Ulteriore II. is an inland district, nearly 
covered with mountains of various heights, one of which 
is the Gran Sasso. There are no plains ; but among the 
mountains are some beautiful and fruitful valleys, watered 
by the various streams that run through them. None of 
the rivers are navigable. The province has an area of 2510 
square miles, and in 1871 contained 332,782 inhabitants. 
Its chief town is Aquila. 

Abruzzo Citeriore lies to the south and east of the 
other two provinces. It is the least hilly of the three, but 
the Apennines extend through the south-west part. They, 
however, gradually decline in height, and stretch away into 
plains of sand and pebbles. The rivers all run to the 
Adriatic, and are very low during the summer months. 
The soil is not very productive, and agriculture is in a 
very backward state ; the inhabitants prefer the chase 
and fishing. The province contains 1104 square miles, 
with a population of 340,299 in 1871. Its chief town is 
Chieti. 

ABSALOM father of peace\ the third son of 

David, king of Israel He was deemed the handsomest 
man in the kingdom. His sister Tamar having been 
violated by Amnon, David^s eldest eon, Absalom caused 
his servants to murder Amnon at a feast, to which he had 
invited ah the king's sons. After this deed he fled to the 
.kingdom of his maternal grandfather, where ho remained 
three years ; and it was not till two years after his return 
that he was fully reinstated in his father's favour, Absalom 
seems to have been by this time the eldest surviving son 
of David, but he was not the destined heir of his father's 
throne. The suspicion of this excited the impulsive 
Absalom to rebellion. For a time the tide of public 
opixuon ran so strong in his favour, that David found it ex- 
pedient to retire beyond the Jordan, But, instead of adopt- 
ing the prompt measures which his sagacious counsellor 
Ahithophel advised, Absalom loitered at Jerusalem till a 
large force was raised against him, and when ho took the 
field his anny was comx)letely routed. The battle was 
fought in the forest of Ephraim; and Absalom, caught in 
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the boughs of a tree by the superb hair in 'vrhich he gloried, 
was run through the body by J oab. The king’s grief for 
his worthless son vented itself in the touching lamentation 
— ‘‘ 0 my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my son 

ABSALON, Archbishop of Lund, in Denmark, was bom 
in 1128, near Soroe in Zealand, his family name being ^ 
Axel. In 1148 he went to study at Paris, where a college 
for Danes had been established. He afterwards travelled 
extensively in different countries; and returning to Den- 
mark in 1157, was the year after chosen Bishop of Eoes- 
kilde or Bothschild. Eloquent, learned, endowed with 
uncommon physical strength, and possessing the confidence 
of the king, Waldemar I., known as the Great, Absalon 
held a position of great influence both in the church and 
state. In that age warlike pursuits were not deemed in- ^ 
consistent with the clerical office, and Absalon was a 
renowned warrior by sea and land, as well as a zealous 
ecclesiastic, bis avowed principle being that “ both swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal, vrete entrusted to the 
clergy.*' To his exertions as statesman and soldier Wal- 
demar was largely indebted for the independence and con- 
solidation of Ms kingdom. In 1177 he was chosen by the 
chapter Archbishop of Lund and Primate of the church, 
but he declared himself unwilling to accept the appoint- 
ment; and when an attempt was made to install him by 
force, he resisted, and appealed to Rome. The Pope de- 
cided that the choice of the chapter must be respected, 
and commanded Absalon to accept the Primacy on pain of 
excommunication. He was consecrated accoringly by the 
papal legate Galandius ia 1178. He set the Cistercian 
monks of Soroe the task of preparing a Mstory of the 
country, the most valuable result being the Danish 
Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus, who was secretary to 
Absalon and his companion in an expedition against the 
Wendish pirates. A tower or castle which the archbishop 
caused to be built as a defence against these pirates, was 
the commencement of the present capital, Copenhagen, 
which from this circumstance is sometimes known in his- 
tory as Axelstadt. The archbishop died in 1201, in the 
monastery at Soroe, and was buried in the pariah church, 
where his grave may still be seen. 

ABSCESS, m Surg^er^/ (from ahscedo, to separate), a 
collection of pus among the tissues of the body, the result 
of inflammation. Abscesses are divided into acute and 
chronic. See Surgery. 

ABSINTHE, a liqueur or aromatised spirit, prepared by 
pounding the leaves and flowering tops of various species 
of wormwood, chiefly Artemisia Absinthium, along wdth 
angelica root {Archangelica officinalis), sweet flag root 
{Acorus Calamus), the leaves of dittany of {Origanum 
Dictamnus), star-anise fruit {Illicium anisatum)^ and other 
aromatics, and macerating these in alcohol. After soaking 
for about eight days the compound is distilled, yielding an 
emerald-coloured liquor, to wMch a proportion of an 
essential-oil, usually that of anise, is added. The liqueur 
thus prepared constitutes the genuine JEJxtrait Absinthe 
of the French; but much of an inferior quality ia made 
with other herbs aud essential oils, while the adulterations 
practised in the manufacture of absinthe are very numerous 
and deleterious. In the adulterated liqueur^ the green 
colour ia usually produced by turmeric and indigo, but the 
presence of even cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) as a colour- 
ing ingredient has been frequently detected. In com- 
merce two varieties of absinthe are recognised— common 
and Swiss absinthe — ^the latter of wMch is prepared with 
highly concentrated spirit; and when really of Swiss manu- 
facture, is of most trustworthy quality as regards the herbs 
used in its preparation. The ohief seat of the manufac- 
ture is in the canton of Neufchitel in Switzerland, although 
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absinthe distilleries are scattered generally throughout 
Switzerland and France. The liqueur is chiefly consumed 
in France, but there is also a considerable export trade to 
the United States of America. In addition to the quan- 
tity distilled for home consumption in France, the amount 
imported from Switzerland in recent years has not been 
less than 2,000,000 gallons yearly. The introduction of 
this beverage into general use in France is curious. Dur- 
ing the Algerian war (1844-47) the soldiers were advised 
to mix absinthe with their wine as a febrifuge. On their 
return they brought with them the habit ol drinking it, 
which is now so widely disseminated in French society, 
and with such disastrous consequences, that the custom is 
justly esteemed a grave national evil. A French physician, 
M- Legrand, who has studied the physiological effects of 
absinthe drinking, distinguishes two trains of results accord- 
ing as the' victim indulges in violent excesses of drinking 
or only in continuous steady tippling. In the case of 
excessive drinkers there is first the feehng of exaltation 
peculiar to a state of intoxication. The increasing dose 
necessary to produce this state quickly deranges the diges- 
tive organs, and destroys the appetite. An unappeasable 
thirst takes possession of the victim, with giddiness, tingling 
in the ears, and hallucinations of sight and hearing, followed 
by a constant mental oppression and anxiety, loss of brain 
power, and, eventually, idiocy. The symptoms in the 
case of the tippler commence with muscular quiverings and 
decrease of physical strength; the hair begins to drop off, the 
face assumes a melancholy aspect, and he becomes ema- 
ciated, wrinkled, and sallow. Lesion of the brain follows, 
horrible dreams and delusions haunt the victim, and gradu- 
ally paralysis overtakes him and lands him in his grave. 
It has been denied by a French authority, M. Moreau, that 
these symptoms are due to wormwood or any of the essen- 
tial oils contained in absinthe, and he maintains that the 
strong spirit and such adulterations as salts of copper are 
sufficient to acconnt for the effects of the liqueur. There 
is, however, no doubt that proportionately the consumption 
of absinthe is much more deleterious to the human frame 
than the drinking of brandy or other strong spirits. The 
use of absinthe has been proMbited in both the army and 
navy of France. 

.ABSOTJJTE (from the Latin ahsolvere), having the 
general meaning of loosened from, or unrestricted, in which 
sense it is popidarly used to qualify such words as mon- 
archy** or “ power,** has been variously employed in philo- 
sophy. Logicians use it to mark certain classes of names. 
Thus a term has been called absolute in opposition to attri- 
butive, when it signifies something that has or is viewed as 
having independent existence; most commonly, however, 
the opposition conveyed is to relative. A relative name 
being taken as one which, over and above the object 
which it denotes, implies in its signification the existence 
of another object, also deriving a denomination from the 
same fact, which is the ground of the first name (Mill), 
as, e.g., father and son, the non-relative or absolute name 
is one that has its meaning for and in itself, as man, 
TMs distinction is a convenient one, although, as, has been 
observed, it can hardly in perfect strictness he maintained. 
The so-called absolute name, if used with a meaning, does 
always stand in some relation, however variable or in- 
definite, and the meaning varies with the relation. Thus 
man, which is a word of very different meanings, as, e.g., 
not woman, not hoy, not master, not brute, and so forth, 
may be said to have them according to the different 
relations in which it admits of being viewed, or, as it has 
been otherwise expressed, according to the different notions 
whose “universe** it composes, along with its different 
correlatives. From tMs point of view there is always one 
relation in wMch a real thins must stand, namely, the 
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relation to its contradictoiy (as not man) within the 
aniverse of being; the correlatives, under less general 
notions, being then generally expressed positively as con- 
traries (woman, boy, master, brute, and so forth, for man). 

If there is thus no name or notion that can strictly be 
called absolute, all knowledge may be said to be relative, 
or of the relative. But the knowledge of an absolute has 
also been held impossible, on the ground that knowing is 
itself a relation between a subject and an object ; what is 
known only in relation to a mind cannot be known as 
absolute. This doctrine, now commonly spoken of under 
the name of the Kelativity of Knowledge, may, indeed,^ be 
brought under the former view, in which subject-object 
marks the relation of highest philosophical significance 
within the whole universe of things. Keeping, however, 
the two views apart, we may say with double force that 
of the absolute there is no knowledge, — (1), because, to be 
known, a thing must be consciously discriminated from 
other things; and (2), because it can be known only in 
relation with a knowing mind. Notwithstaixding, there 
have been thinkers from the earliest times, who, in dif- 
ferent ways, and more or less explicitly, allow of no such 
restriction upon knowledge, or at least consciousness, but, 
on the contrary, starting from a notion, by the latter 
among them called the absolute, which includes within it 
the opposition of subject and object, pass therefrom to 
the explanation of all the phenomena of nature and of 
mind. In earlier days the Eleatics, Plato, and Plotinus, 
in modern times Spinoza, Leibnitz, Fichte, Schelliiig, 
Hegel, and Cousin, all have joined, under whatever dif- 
ferent forms, in maintaining this view. Kant, while 
denying the absolute or unconditioned as an object of 
knowledge, leaves it conceivable, as an idea regulative of 
the mind^s intellectual experience. It is against any such 
absolute, whether as real or conceivable, that Hamilton 
and Mansel have taken ground, the former in his famous 
review of Cousin's philosophy, reprinted in his Discussions, 
the latter in his Bampton Lectures on The Lhnits of 
ReUgious Thought, basing their arguments indiilerently on 
the positions as to the Relativity of Knowledge indicated 
above. For absolute in its more strictly metaphysical use, 
see Metaphysics. (q, o. e.) 

ABSOLUTION*, a term used in civil and ecclesiastical 
lays^, denotes the act of setting free or acquitting. In a 
criminal process it signifies the acquittal of an accused 
person on the ground that the evidence has either dis- 
proved or failed to prove the charge brought against him. 
It is now little used except in Scotch law, in the forms 
CLssoilzie and cthsolv'Ltor, The ecclesiastical usage of the 
word is essentially different from the civil. It refers to 
sin actually com m itted, and denotes the setting of a person 
free from its guilt, or from its penal consequences, or from 
both. It is invariably connected with penitence, and some 
form of confession, the Scripture authority, to whicb the 
Roman Catholics, the Greek Church, and Protestants 
equally appeal, being found in John xx. 23, James v. 16, 
&c. In the primitive church the injunction of James was 
n^r^y obeyed, and confession was made before the 
whole congregation, whose presence and concurrence were 
reckoned necessary to the validity of the absolution pro- 
nounced by the presbyter. In the 4th century the bishops 
be^n to exercise the power of absolution in their own 
right, without recognising the congregations. In conse- 
quence of this the practice of private confession {confessio 
OAiTi^lo/ris) was established, and became more and more 
common, until it was rendered imperative once a year by 
ft decree of the fourth Lateran Council (1216). A dis- 
tinction, indeed, was made for a time between peccata 
vmialm, which might be confessed to a layman, and 
pecca/a Tnortalia, which could only be confessed to a priest; 
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but this was ultimately abolished, and the Roman Canon 
Law now stands, JS^ec venialia nec mortalia possumus 
conjiteri sacrammtalii&r, nisi sacerdoti. A change in the 
form of absolution was almost a logical sequence of the 
change in the nature of the confession. At first the priest 
acted ministerially as an intercessory, using the forrnuia 
absolutionis precativa or depi^ecativa, which consisted of the 
words; Dominus ^ ahsolvat te — Misermt%vr tui omniqyotem 
Deus et dimittat tihi omnia pcccata tua. This is still the 
only form in the Greek Church, and it finds a place in the 
Roman Catholic service, though it is no longer used iu 
the act of absolution. The Romish form was altered in 
the 13th century, and the Council of Trent decreed the 
use of the formula absolutionis hidicativa, where the priest 
acts judiciiriiy, as himself possessed of the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, and says, Ego almlvo te, Whei’e a form 
of absolution is used in Protestant Churches, it is simply 
declarative, the state being only indicated, and in no sense 
or degree assumed to bo caused by the declaration. 

ABSORPTION, in the animal economy, the function 
possessed by the absorbent system of vessels of taking up 
nutritive and other fluids. See PiiyaioLoaY, 

ABSTEMII, a name formerly given to such persons as 
could not partake of the cup of the eucharist on account 
of their natunil aversion to wine. Calvinists allowed those 
to communicate in the species of bread only, ttmehing 
the cup with their lip; which was by the Lutherans 
deemed a profanation. Among several rrotestaiit sects, 
both in Great Britain and America, ahste7nii on a some- 
what different principle have recently appeared. These 
are total abstainers, who maintain that the use of stimu- 
lants is essentially sinful, and allege that the wine used 
by Christ and his disciples at the supper was unfermented. 
They accordingly communicate in the unfermented juice 
of the grape,^' The difference of tq)inion on this point 
has led to a good deal of controversy in many congrega- 
tions, the solution generally arrived at being to allow both 
wine and the pure juice of the gra^xe to bo served at the 
communion table, 

ABSTRACTION, in Psychology and Logie, is a word 
used in several distinguishable but chisoly alliial senses. 
First, iu a comprehensive sense, it is often applied to that 
process by which we fix the attention upoti one part of 
what is present to the mind, to the exclusion of another 
part; abstraction thus conceived being merely the nega- 
tive of AtMss'^iok (//. V ,) In this sense wu are able in 
thought to ahsti'act one object from anutlmr, or an attribute 
from an object, or an attribute perceived by one sense 
from those perceived by other senses. Even in cases 
when thouglxts or images have become inseparably 
associated, we possess something of this power of abstnict- 
ing or turning the attention upon one rather than another. 
Secondly, the word is used, with a mure special significa- 
tion, to describe that concentration of attention upon the 
resemblances of a number of objects, wluch constitutes 
classification. And thirdly, nut to mention other less 
important changes of meaning, the whole process of 
generalisation, by which the mind forms the notions 
expressed by common terms, is frequently, through a 
curious transposition of names, spoken of as abstraction. 
EspeciaUy when understood in its less comprehensive 
connection, the process of abstraction possesses a peculiar 
interest. To ^ the psychologist it is interesting, because 
there is nothing he is more desirous to understand than 
the mode of formation and true nature of wdiat are caUed 
general notions. And fortunately, with regard to the 
abstractive process by which these are formed, at least in 
its initial stages, there is little disagreement ; since every 
one describes it as a process of comparison, by which the 
mind is enabled to consider the objects confusedly prc"- 
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sented to it in intuition, to recognise and attend exclusively 
to their points of agreement, and so to classify them in 
accordance with their perceived resemblances. Further, 
this process is admitted without much dispute to belong 
to the discursive or elaborative action of the intellect; 
although, perhaps — should the view of some modern 
psychologists be correct, that all intelligence proceeds by 
the establishment of relations of likeness and unlikeness 
— ^abstraction will be better conceived as thus related to 
intelligence in general and typical of all its processes, than 
as the action merely of a special and somewhat indefinite 
faculty. No such harmony, however, exists regarding the 
nature of the product of abstraction; for that is the subject- 
matter of Nominalism and Realism, which has produced 
more controversy, and stimulated to more subtlety of 
thought, than any other subject ever debated in philo- 
sophy, The concept or abstract idea has been represented 
in a multitude of ways : sometimes as an idea possessing 
an objective existence independent of particulars, even 
more real and permanent than theirs; sometimes as an 
idea composed of all the circumstances in w'hich the par- 
ticulars agree, and of no others ; again, as the idea of an 
individual, retaining its individualising qualities, but with 
the accompanying knowledge that these are not the pro- 
perties of the class ; and yet again, as the idea of a 
miscellaneous assemblage of individuals belonging to a 
class. It is still impossible to say that the many-sided 
controversy is at an end. The only conclusion generally 
admitted seems to be, that there exists between the con- 
cept and the particular objects of intuition some very 
intimate relation of thought, so that it is necessary, for all 
purposes of reasoning, that the general and particular go 
hand in hand, that the idea of the class — ^if such exists 
— ^be capable of being applied, in every completed act of 
thought, to the objects comprised within the class. 

To the student of ontology, also, abstraction is of 
special interest, since, according to many distinguished 
thinkers, the recognition of abstraction as a powerful and 
universal mental process is to explain all ontology away, 
and give the ontologist his eternal quietus. The thorough- 
going nominalist professes to discover in the mind an 
inveterate tendency to abstraction, and a proneness to 
ascribe separate existence to abstractions, amply sufficient 
to account for all those forms of independent reality which 
metapbyei^co defend, and to exhibit them all in their true 
colours as fiotiW.ous assumptions. In reply, the ontologist, 
strengthened by the instinct of self-preservation, commonly 
contends that the analogy between general notions and 
metaphysical principles do^s not hold good, and that the 
latter are always more than simple abstractions or mere 
names. Only after abstraction is understood can the 
question be settled. 

In like manner to logic, whether regarded as the science 
of the formal laws of thought, or, more widely, as the science 
of scientific methods, a true understanding of abstraction 
is of the greatest importance. It is important in pure 
logic, because, as we have seen, every act of judgment and 
reasoning postulates a concept or concepts, and so pre- 
supposes abstraction. Abstraction, determining the possi- 
bility alike of reason and speech, creates those notions 
that bear common names ; it is indispensable to the 
formation of classes, great or small; and just according as 
it ascends, increasing the extension and diminishing the^ 
intension of classes, the horizon visible to reason and td 
logic gradually recedes and widens. And to logic as the 
science of the sciences a true doctrine of abstraction is not 
less necessary ; because the process of extending know- 
ledge is, in ad its developments, essentially the same as 
the first rudimentary effort to form a concept and think of 
particulars as members of a class ; a natural law/* at 
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least in its subjective aspect, is invariably an abstraction 
made by comparing phenomena — an abstraction under 
which phenomena are classed in order to the extension of 
knowledge, just as under a concept are grouped the par- 
ticulars presented in intuition. Ai proof of this identity 
it is found that the same differences exist regarding the 
objective or subjective nature of the “ natural law ” as 
regarding that of the concept. Some affirm that the law 
is brought ready-made by the mind and superinduced on 
the facts ; others, that it is never in any sense more than 
a mere mental conception, got by observing the facts ; 
while there are yet others who maintain it to be such a sub- 
jective conception, but one corresponding at the same time 
to an extern^ relation which is real though unknowable. 

ABSURDUM, REBiJcrio ad, a mode of demonstrating 
the truth of a proposition, by showing that its contra- 
dictory leads to an absurdity. It is much employed by 
Euclid. 

ABU, a celebrated mountain of Western India, between 
5000 and 6000 feet in height, situated in 24® 40' N. lat*, 
and 72® 48' E. long., within the RdjputdnA State of Sirohf. 
It is celebrated as the site of the most ancient Jain temples 
in India, and attracts pilgrims from aU parts of the country. 
The Jains are the modern Indian representatives of the 
Buddhists, and profess the ancient theistic doctrines of that 
sect, modified by saint worship and incarnations. The 
elevations and platforms of the mountain are covered with 
elaborately sculptured shrines, temples, and tombs. On 
the top of the hiU is a small round platform containing a 
cavern, with a block of granite, bearing the impression of 
the feet of DAtA-Bhrigu, an incarnation of Vishnu. This 
is the chief great place of pilgrimage for the Jains, Shrawaks, 
and Banians. The two principal temples are situated at 
DeulwArA, about the mid^e of the mountain, and five miles 
south-west of Guru SikrA, the highest summit. They are 
built of white marble, and are pre-eminent alike for their 
beauty and as typical specimens of Jain architecture in 
India. The following description is condensed from Mr 
Fergusson*3 Histen'y of Architecture^ voL ii. pp. 623 to 
625 : — ^The more modem of the two was built by two 
brothers, rich merchants, between the years 1197 and 
1247, and for delicacy of carving and minute beauty of 
detail stands almost unrivalled, even in this land of patient 
and lavish labour. The other was built by another 
merchant prince, Bimala ShAh, apparently about 1032 a.d., 
and although simpler and bolder in style, is as elaborate as 
good taste would allow in a purely architectural object. 
It is one of the oldest as well as one of the most complete 
examples of Jain architecture known. The principal object 
within the temple is a cell lighted only from the door, con- 
taining a cross-legged seated figure of the god ParesnAth. 
The portico is composed of forty-^ight piUars, the whole 
enclosed in an oblong court-yard about 140 feet by 90 
feet, surrounded by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 
forming porticos to a range of fifty-five cells, which enclose 
it on all sides, exactly as they do in a Buddhist monastery 
{vihdra). In this temple, however, each ceU, instead of 
being the residence of a monk, is occupied by an image of 
ParesnAth, and over the door, or on the jambs of each, are 
sculptured scenes from the life of the deity. The whole 
interior is magnificently ornamented. The Emperor Akbar, 
by a farm An dated in the month of Eabi-ul-Aul, in the 
37th year of his reign, corresponding with 1593, made a 
grant of the hill and temples of ASu, as well as of the 
other hiUs and places of Jain pilgrimage in the empire, to 
Harbijai Sur, a celebrated preceptor of the BetAmbari sect 
of the Jain religion. He also prohibited the slaughter of 
animals at these places. The farman of this enlightened 
monarch declared that “ it is the rule of the worshippers 
of God to preserve all religions.” 
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ABU-BEKE {father of the virgin), waa originally called 
Abd-el-Caaba {servant of the temple), and received tlie name 
by which he is known historically in consequence of ^e 
marriage of liis virgin daughter Ayesha to Mohammed. He 
■was born at Mecca in the year 573 A.D., a Koreishite of 
the tribe of Benn-Taim. Possessed of immense wealth, 
which he had himself acquired in commerce, and held in 
high esteem as a judge, an interpreter of dreams, and a 
depositary of the traditions of his race, his early accession 
to Islamism was a fact of great importance. On his con- 
version ho assumed the name of Abd-AUa {servant of God), 
BLis own belief in Mohammed and his doctrines was so 
thorough as to procure for him the title El Siddih {the 
faiikf'd)y and his success in gaining converts was corre- 
spondingly great. In his personal relationship to the 
prophet he showed the deepest veneration and most un- 
swerving devotion. AVhen Mohammed ded from Mecca, 
Abu-Bekr was his sole companion, and shared both his 
hardships and his triumphs, remaining constantly with 
Mm until the day of his deatL During his last illness 
the prophet indicated Abii-Bekr as his successor, by desir- 
ing Tiim to offer up prayer for the people. The choice 
was ratified by the chiefs of the army, and ultimately con- 
firmed, though Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, disputed it, 
asserting his own title to the dignity. After a time Ali 
submitted, but the difference of opinion as to Ms claims 
gave rise to a controversy wMch still divides the followers 
of the prophet into the rival factions of Sunnites and 
Shiites. Abu-Bekr had scarcely assumed Ms new position 
under th.e title Khalifet-Eesul-jAJlah {mccessor of -the prophet 
of God)y when he was called to suppress the revolt of the 
tribes Hedjaz and Nedjd, of wMch the former rejected 
Islamism, and the latter refused to pay tribute. He en- 
countered formidable opposition from different quarters, 
but in, every case he was successful, the severest struggle 
being that with the impostor MosaBima, who was finally 
defeated by Khaled at the battle of Akiuba. Abu-Bekr’s 
zeal for the spread of the new faith was as conspicuous as 
that of its founder had been. When the internal disorders 
had been repressed and Arabia completely subdued, he 
directed Ms generals to foreign conquest. The Irak of 
Persia was overcome by Khaled in a single campaign, and 
there was also a successful expedition into Syria. After 
the hard-won victory over Mosailima, Omar, fearing that 
the sayings of the prophet would he entirely forgotten 
when those who had listened to them had all been re- 
moved by death, induced Abu-Bekr to see to their preserva- 
tion in a written form. The record, when completed, was 
deposited with Hafsu, daughter of Omar, and one of the 
wives of Mohammed. It was held in great reverence by all 
Moslems, though it did not possess canonical authority, 
and furnished most of the materials out of which the 
Koran, as it now exists, was prepared. When the authori- 
tative version was completed, aJl copies of Hafsu^s record 
were destroyed, in order to prevent possible disputes and 
divisions. Abu-Bekr died on the 23d of August 634, 
having reigned as Khalif fully two years. Shortly before 
Ms death, which one tradition ascribes to poison, another 
to natural causes, he indicated Omar as Ms successor, after 
the manner Mohammed had observed in his own case. 

ABULFAEAGIUS, Qregob Abtoparaj (called also 
!BARHEnR.aus, from his J ewish parentage), was born ' at 
Malaria, in A^enia, in 1226. His father Aaron was a 
physician, and Abulfaragius, after studying under him^ 
also practised medicine witn great success. His command 
of the Arabic, Synac, and Greek languages, and his know- 
ledge of philosophy and theology, gained for him a very 
Mgh reputation. In 1244 he removed to Antioch, and 
shortly after to Tripoli, where he was consecrated Bishop 
of Guba, when only twenty years of age. He was subse- 
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quently transferred to the see of Aleppo, and was elected 
in 1266 Maphrian or Primate of the eastern section of 
the Jacobite Christians. This dignity he held till his 
death, which occurred at Maragha, in Azerbijan, in 1286. 
AbuLfaragius wrote a largo number of works on various* 
subjects, but his fame as an author rests chiefly on his 
History of the Worldy from the creation to his own 
day. It was written first in Syriac, and then, after a 
considerable interval, an abridged version in Arabic 
was published by the author at tlie request of friends, 
The latter is divided into ten sections, each of which con- 
tained the account of a separate dynasty. The historic 
value of the work lies entirely in the portions that treat of 
eastern nations, especially in those relating to the Saracens, 
the Tartar Mongols, and the conquests of Genghis Khan,, 
The other sections are full of mistakes, arising partly nq 
doubt from the author’s comparative ignorance of classical 
languages. A Latin translation of the Arabic abridgement 
was published by Dr Pococke at Oxford in 1G63* A por-, 
tion of the original text, with Latin ti‘anslati<m, edited, by 
no means carefully or accurately, by Bruns and F, W» 
Kirsch, appeared at Leipsic in 1788. 

ABULFAZL, vizier and historiograifiier of the great . 
Mongol emperor, Akbar, was born about the middle of 
the 16th century, the precise date being uncertain, Hia 
career as a minister of state, brilliant though it was, would 
probably have been by this rime forgotten but for th6 
record he himself has left of it in Ms celebrated history. 
The Ahhar Narmliy or Booh of Alcbar, as Abulfazl’a chief, 
literary work is called, consists of two parts, — ^tho first being, 
a complete history of Akbar’s reign, and the second, 
entitled Ayin4^A1^ar% or Institutes of AkhaVy being an 
account of the religious and political constitution and 
administration of the empire. The style is singularly 
elegant, and the contents of the second part possess a 
unique and lasting interest. An excellent translation of 
that part by Mr Francis Gladwin was published in Cal- 
cutta, 1783-6. It was reprinted in Jjondon very in- 
accurately, and copies of the original edition are now 
exceedingly rare and correapondiugly valuable, Abulfad 
died by the hand of an assassin, while returning from a 
mission to the Deccan in 1602. Some writers say that the 
murderer was instigated by the heir-apparout, who had 
become jealous of the minister’s influenco. 

ABULFEDA, Ismael ben-Alx, Emab-xbpdin, the cele- 
brated Arabian historian and goograither, bom at Damascus . 
in the year 672 of the Hegira (1273 a.b.), was directly 
descended from Ayub, the father of the emperor Saladin. 
In hia boyhood he devoted Mmsolf to the study of the 
Koran and the sciences, but from his twelft.li year ho was 
almost constantly engaged in militaiy expeditioiis, chiefly 
against the crusaders. In 1286 he was present at the 
assault of a stronghold of the Knights of St John, and he , 
took part in the sieges of Tripoli, Acre, and Eoum. In 
1298 the princedom of Hamah and other honours, origin- 
ally conferred by Saladin upon Omar, passed by inherit- 
ance to Abulfeda; but the succession wtis violently dis- 
puted by his two brothers, and the Court availed itself of 
the opportunity to supersede all the three, and to abolish 
the principality. The sultan Mclik-el-Nassir ultimately 
(1310) restored the dignity to Abulfeda, with addition^ 
honours, as an acknowledgment of his military services 
against the Tartars and Bibars, the sultan’s rival. He 
received an independent sovereignty, with the right of 
coining money, tko., and had the title Melik Mowayyad 
{victorious prince) conferred upon Mm. For twenty years, 
till his death in October 1331, he reigned in tranquillity 
and splendour, devoting himself to the duties of govern-^ 
ment and to the composition of the works to which he is 
cMefly indebted for his fame. He was a munificent patron 
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of men of letters, wlio repaired in large numb era to his 
court, Abulfeda's chief historical work is A 71 Abridgement 
of the Hietory of the Human Race^ in the form of annals, 
extending from tJie creation of the world to the year 1328. 
A great part of it is compiled from the works of previous 
writers, and it is difS.cult to determine accurately what is 
the author's and what is not. Up to the time of the birth 
of Mohammed, the narrative is very succinct; it becomes 
more full and valuable the nearer the historian approaches 
his own day. It is the only source of information on 
many facta connected with the Saracen empire, and alto- 
gether is by far the most important Arabian history we 
now possess. Various translations of parts of it exist, 
the earliest being a Latin rendering of the section relating 
to the Arabian conquests in Sicily, by Dobelius, Arabic 
professor at Palermo, in 1610. This is preserved in 
Muratori's Rerum Italicarum Scriptores^ vol. i The his- 
tory from the time of ,Mohammed was published with a 
Latin translation by Reiske, imder the title Anncdee Mas- 
lemici (5 vols., Copenhagen, 1789-94), and a similar 
edition of the earlier part was published by Fleischer at 
Leipsic in 1831, under the title Ahulfedoe Historia Anter 
Jslamitica. His Geography is chiefly valuable in the his- 
torical and descriptive parts relating to the Moslem empire. 
From his necessarily imperfect acquaintance with astro- 
nomy, his notation of latitude and longitude, though fuller 
than that of any geographer who preceded him, can in no 
case be depended on, and many of the places whose posi- 
tion he gives with ^e utmost apparent precision cannot 
be now identified. A complete edition was published by 
MM. Reinaud and De Slane at Paris in 1840 j and Reinaud 
published a French translation, with notes and illustrations, 
in 1848, MSS, of both Abulfeda's great works are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library and in the National 
Library of France. 

ABULGHAZlifeAHADUE (1606-1663), a khan of 
Khiva, of the race of Genghis-Khan, who, after abdicating 
in favour of his son, employed his leisure in writing a 
history of the Mongols and Tartars. He produced a 
valuable work, which has been translated into German, 
French, and Russian. 

ABUNA, the title given to the archbishop or metropoli- 
tan of Abyssinia. 

ABUSHEHR. See Bushieb. 

ABU-SUVIBEL, or Ipsambul, the ancient Ahoccie or 
AhuTicis^ a place in Nubia, on the left bank of the Nile^ 
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about 50 miles S.W. of Derr, remarkable for its ancient 
Egyptian temples and colossal figures hewn out of the 
solid rock. For a description of these see Nubia. 

ABU-TEMAN, one of the most highly esteemed of 
Arabian poets, was bom at Djacem in the year 190 of the 
Heg^ (806 A-D.) In the little that is told of his life P 
is difficult to distinguish between truth and fable. He 
seems to have lived in Egypt in his youth, and to have 
been engaged in servile employment, but his rare poetic 
talent speedily raised him to a distinguished position at 
the court of the caliphs of Bagdad. Arabian historians 
assert that a single po^ frequently gained for him many 
thousand pieces of gold, and the rate at which his con- 
temporaries estimated his genius may be understood from 
the saying, that no one could ever die whose name had 
been praised in the verses of Abu-Teman." Besides 
writing original poetry, he made three collections of select 
pieces from the poetry of the East, of the most important 
of which, called HaTnasa^ Sir William Jones speaks highly. 
Professor Carlyle quoted this collection largely in his Sped- 
mens of Arabic Poetry (1796). An edition of the text, 
with Latin translation, was published by Freytag at 
Bonn (1828-51), and a meritorious translation in German 
verse by Ruckert appeared in 1846. Abu-Temaa died 
845 A.n. 

ABYDOS (1.), in Ancient Geography^ a city of Mysia, 
in Asia Minor, situated on the Hellespont, wMch is here 
scarcely a mile broad. It probably was originally a 
Thracian town, but was afterwards colonised by Milesians, 
Nearly opposite, on the European side of the Hellespont, 
stood Sestos; and it was here that Xerxes crossed the 
strait on his celebrated bridge of boats when he invaded 
Greece. Abydos was celebrated for the vigorous resistance 
it made when besieged by Philip 11. of Macedon; and is 
famed in story for the loves of Hero and Leander. The 
old castle of the Dardanelles, built by the Turks, lies a 
little southward of Sestos and Abydos. 

ABYDOS (2.), in Ancient Geography^ a town of Upper 
Egypt, a little to the west of the Nile, between Ptolemaia 
and DioapoHs Parva, famous for the palace of Memnon and 
the temple of Osiris, Remains of these two edifices are 
still in existence. In the temple of Osiris Mr Bankea 
discovered in 1818 the tablet of Abydos, containing a 
double series of twenty-six shields of the predecessors uf 
Ramesea the Great. This tablet is now deposited in the 
British Museum. 


ABYSSINIA 


A byssinia is an extensive country of Eastern Africa, 
the limits of which are not well defined, and authorities 
are by no means agreed respecting them. It may, however, 
be regarded as lying between 7° 30' and 15° 40' N. lat., and 
35° and 40° 30' E. long., having, N. and N.W., Nubia ;E., 
the territory of the Danakils j S., the country of the Gallas; 
and W., the regions of the Upper Nile.^ It has an area of 

^ It is usual to iuclude in Abyssinia the flat country which lies between 
it and the Red Sea, and to regard the letter as forming its boundary on 
the east. This, however, is not strictly correct. Abyssinia proper com- 
prises only the mountainous portion of this territory, the low lying por- 
tion being inhabited by distinct and hostile tribes, and claim^ by the 
Viceroy of Egypt as part of his dominions. The low country is very 
unhealthy, the soil dry and arid, and with few exceptions uncultivated, 
whereas the highlands are generally salubrious, well watered, and in 
many parts very fertile. This arid track of country is only a few miles 
broad at Massowah, in the north, but widens out to 200 or 300 miles at 
Tajurrab, iu the south. It is, in a great measure, owmg to Abyssinia 
being thus cut off from intercourse with the civilised world by this in- 
hospitable region, which has for three centuries been in the hands of 
enemies, that it is at present’ so far sunk in ignorance and barbarism. 


about 200,000 square miles, and a population of from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000. 

The name Abyssinia, or more properly Habessinia, is 
derived from the Arabic word Sahesch^ which signifies 
mixture or confusion, and was applied to this country hy 
the Arabs on account of the mixed character of the people. 
This was subsequently Latinised by the Portuguese into 
Ahassia and Ahassinosj and hence the present name. The 
Abyssinians call themselves Itiopyavan, and their country 
Itiopiay or Manghesta Itiopia, the kingdom of Ethiopia. 

The country of Abyssinia rises rather abruptly from the 
low arid district on the borders of the Red Sea in lofty 
ranges of mountains, and slopes away more gradually to 
the westward, where the tributaries of the Nile have formed 
numerous deep valleys. It consists for the most part of 
extensive and elevated table-lands, with mountain ranges 
extending indifferent directions, and intersected by numerous 
valleys. The table-lands are generally from 6000 to 9000 
feet above the level of the sea, but in the south there are* 
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of considerable extent, wHch attain a height of more 
than 10,000 feet. The mountains in various parts of the 
country rise to 12,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea, and 
some of the peaks of Samen are said to reach to 16,000 
feet, and to be always covered with snow. The average 
hei^^ht of the range which divides the streams fiowmg to 
the'^east from those that flow westward is about 8000 feet, 
rising to 10,000 or 11,000 in the south, and sinking in the 
north. The whole country presents the^ appearance of 
having been broken up and tossed about in a remarkable 
manner, the mountains assuming wild and fantastic forms, 
with sides frequently abrupt and precipitous, and only 
accessible by very dfficult passes. The Samen range of 
mountains are the highest in Abyssinia, and together with 
the Lamalmon and Lasta mountams form a long but not 
continuous chain, running from north to south. 



The principal rivers of Abyssinia are tributaries of the 
Nile. The western portion of the country may be divided 
into three regions, drained respectively by the Mareb, the 
Atbara, and the Abai. The most northern of these rivers 
is the Mareb, which rises in the mountains of Taranta, 
flows first south, then west, and afterwards turns to the 
north, where it is at length, after a course of upwards of 
500 miles, lost in the sand, but in the rainy season it falls 
into the Atbara. The Atbara, or Takazza, rises in the 
mountams of Lasta, and flowing first north, then west, and 
again turning to the north, at length falls into the Nile, 
after a course of about 800 miles. The Abai, Bahr-ehAzrek 
or Blue River, the eastern branch of the Nile, and considered 
by Bruce to be the main stream of that river, rises from 
two mountains near Qeesh, in lat. 10° 69' 25^ N., long. 
36° 55 30" E., about 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It floTvs first north to the Lake of Dembea or Tzana, 
then takes a long semicircular sweep round the province of 
Godjam, and afterwards flows northward to about the 15th 
degree of N. lat., where it unites with the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
which has now been ascertained to be the true Nile. The 
Hawash, the principal river of eastern Abyssinia, rises about 
lat. 9° 30' N-, long. 38° E., and, flowing in a north-easterly 
direction towards the Red Sea, is lost in Lake Aussa, lat. 


ir 25' N., long. iV 40' E. The principal lake of Abyasmia 
is the Dembea, which lies between 11° 30' and 12° 30' N. 
lat., and 37° and 37"* 35' E. long., being about 60 miles ia/n 
length by 40 in width, and containing a number of small - 
islands. It is fed by numerous small streams. The lake ^ 
of Ashangi, in lat. 12 ° 35' N., long. 39° 40' E., is about 4 ^ 
miles long by 3 broad, and upwards of 8000 feet above the 
sea. 

The fundamental rocks of Tigrd, and probably of all 
Abyssinia, are metamorphic. They compose the mass of 
the table-land, and while they occupy no inconsiderable . 
portion of its surface, they are exposed, in Tigrd at least, m ■ 
every deep valley. The motamorpMcs vary greatly k ;; 
mineral character, every intermediate grade being found^l 
between the most coarsely crystalline granite and a slatyr; 
rock so little altered that the linos of the original bedding ;^ 
are still apparent. Perhaps the most prevalent form of 
rock is a rather finely cryataUino gneiss. Uorublcnde-schist’l 
and mica-schist are met with, but neither of the miueralsJi 
from which they are named appears to be so abundant as'ff 
in some metamorphic tracts. On the other hand, acompacij 
felspathic rock, approaching folsito in composition, is pre- 4 : 
valent in places, as in the Suru defile, between KomaylL,; 
and Senaf4." There are a few exceptions, but as a general;^ 
rule it may be asserted that in the neighbourhood of the 
route followed by the British army, so much of the country j 
as is more than 8000 feet above the sea consists of beddei 
traps, and tins is probably the caso in general over Abye^ 
sinia. “Between the traps and the motamorphics 
series of sandstones and limestones intervene, one group 
the former underlying the latter. The limestone alone M ' 
fossiliforous, and is of Jurassic ago." “ On the route to 
Magdala volcanic rocks wore first mot with at Senafd, where 
several hills consist of trachyte, passing into claystone and 
basalt. Trap hills, chiefly of traoliyfce, are dotted over the 
country to the southward os far m Polcachi, a distance of 
nearly 30 nrileB. Here a great range of bedded traps com- 
mences, and extends for about 25 miles to the south, pass-, 
ing to the west of Adigcrat.” At Meshek, two marches 
I south of Antalo, “ the roato entered high ranges entirely 
composed of trap, and thenco no oilier rucks w'cre seen as 
far as Magdala." “ The trappean rucks belong to two dis- 
tinct and unconformablo groups. The lower of these is 
much inclined, while fche higher rests on its upturned and 
denuded edges." Denudation has evidenUy been going on 
to a great extent in this country. One of its most striking 
features are the deep ravines which have been worked out 
by the action of the streams, somotiiuos to the depth of 
3000 or 4000 feet. “IIow much of the Abyssinian high- 
lands has been removed by these groat torrents, and spread 
as an alluvial deposit over the basin of the Nile V* “Trobably 
over the whole of northern Abyssinia there existed at least 
4000 feet of bedded traps, of which now only a few vestiges 
remain.”— IF. T. Blanford, 

Abyssinia is said to enjoy “probably as salubrious a i; 
climate as any country on the face of the globe.”-—; J 
Farhyni, The heat is by no means opiiresaivo, a J 
light air counteracting the power of the sun j and during ; 
the rainy season, the sky being cloudy, the weather ia 
always agreeable and cool, while the rain itacK is not very 
severe. In certain of the low valleys, however, malarious ; 
influences prevail before and after the rainy season, and j; 
bring on ^dangerous fevers. On the higher parts the cold J 
^ sometimes intense, particularly at niglit. The natura,= ^ 
division of the seasons is into a cold, a hot, and a rainy J 
season. The cold season may be said to extend from 
October to February, the hut from the beginning of March 1 
to the middle of J uue, and the wet or monsoon ijcriod from ^ 
this time to the end of September. The rtiiny season is of . ^ 
importance, not only in equalising the temperature, increasing: ) 
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the fertility, and keeping up the water supply of the country, 
but, as Sir S. Baker has shown, it plays a most important 
part in the annual overflow of the Nile. 

On the summits and slopes of the highest mountains 
the vegetation is of a thoroughly temperate and even 
English character; the plateaux have a flora of the same 
character ; while on the lower slopes of the hills and in the 
ravines occur many trees and shrubs of warmer climes. 
“The general appearance of the plateaux and plains is that 
of a comparatively bare country, with trees and bushes 
thinly scattered over it, and clumps and groves only occur- 
ring round villages and churches. But the glens and ravines 
in the plateau sides, each with its Httle bright spring, are 
often thickly wooded, and offer a delicious contrast to the 
open country.” — Markham. This refers more particularly 
to the northern portion of the country, that drained by the 
Mareb; the central and southern parts are much more fertile 
and productive. Here the fertility is so great that in some 
parts three crops are raised annually. Agriculture receives 
considerable attention, and large quantities of maize, wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, (kc., are grown. Very extensively 
cultivated is teff {Poa dbyssinica), a herbaceous plant with 
grains not larger than the head of a pin, of whidi is made 
the bread in general use throughout the country. The low 
grounds produce also a kind of com called toctcssa, of 
which a black bread is made, which constitutes the food of 
the lower classes. Ooflee grows wild on the western 
mountains, and the vine and sugar-cane are cultivated in 
favourable localities. Cotton is also grown to a consider- 
able extent. Among the fruit-trees are the date, orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, and banana. Myrrh, balsam, and 
various kinds of valuable medicinal plants are common. 

Most of the domestic animals of Europe are found here. 
The cattle are in general small, and the oxen belong to the 
humped race. The famous Galla oxen have horns some- 
tdmes four feet long. The sheep belong to the short and 
fat-tailed race, and are covered with wool Goats are very 
common, and have sometimes horns two feet in length. 
The horses are strong and active. Of wild animals the 
spotted hyaena is among the most numerous, as well as the 
fiercest and most destructive, not only roaming in immense 
numbers over the country, but frequently entering the 
towns, and even the houses of the inhabitants. The 
elephant and rhinoceros are numerous Li the low grounds. 
The Abyssinian rhinoceros has two horns ; its skin, which 
has no folds, is used for shields, and for lining drinking 
vessels, being regarded as an antidote to poison. Crocodiles 
and hippopotami are plentiful in the rivers ; Hons, panthers, 
and leopards are seen occasionally, and buffaloes frequently. 
Among other animals may be mentioned as common various 
species of antelopes, wild svine, monkeys, hares, squirrels, 
several species of h3rrax, jackals, (kc. 

The birds of Abyssinia are very numerous, and many of 
them remarkable for the beauty of their plumage. Great 
numbers of eagles, vultures, hawks, and other birds of prey 
are met with; and partridges, snipes, pigeons, parrots, 
thrushes, and swallows are very plentiful Among insects 
the most numerous and useful is the bee, honey everywhere 
constituting an important part of the food of the inhabi- 
tants, and several of the provinces paying a large proportion 
of their tribute in this article. Of an opposite class is the 
locust, the ravages of which here, as in other parts* of 
Northern Africa, are terrible. Serpents are not numerous, 
but several species are poisonous. 

The inhabitants of Abyssioia form a number of different 
tribes, and evidently belong to several distinct races. The 
majority are of the Caucasian race, and are in general well- 
formed and handsome, with straight and regular features, 
lively eyes, hair long and straight or somewhat curled, and 
colour dark oKve, approaching to black. Btippell regards 


them as identical in features with the Bedouin Arabs. The 
tribes inhabiting Tigre, Amhara, Agow, Sic., belong to this 
race. The Galla race, who came originally from the south, 
have now overrun the greater part of the country, consti- 
tuting a large portion of the soldiery, and, indeed, there are 
few of the chiefs who have not an intermixture of Galla 
blood in their veins. They are fierce and turbulent in 
character, and addicted to cruelty. Many of them are stUl 
idolaters, but most of them have now adopted the Moham- 
medan faith, and not a few of them the Christianity of tiie 
Abyssinians. They are generally large and well-built, of a 
brown complexion, with regular features, small deeply-sunk 
but very bright eyes, and long black hair. A race of Jews, 
known by the name of Palashas, inhabit the district of 
Samen. They affirm that their forefathers came into the 
country in the days of Eehoboam, but it seems more 
probable that they arrived about the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. From the 10th century they enjoyed theii 
own constitutional rights, and were subject to their own 
kings, who, they pretend, were descended from King David, 
until the year 1800, when the royal race became extinct, 
and they then became subject to Tigr4. 

The prevailing religion of Abyssinia is a very corrupted 
form of Christianity. This is professed by the majority of 
the people, as well as by the reigning princes of the different 
states. There are also scattered over the country many 
Mohammedans, and some Falashas or Jews. Christianity 
was introduced into this country about the year 330, but 
since that time it has been so corrupted by errors of various 
kinds as to have become little more than a dead formality 
mixed up with much superstition and Judaism. Feasts 
and fast-days are very frequent, and baptism and the Lord’s 
supper are dispensed after the manner of the Greek Church. 
The children are circumcised, and the Mosaic command- 
ments with respect to food and purification are observed. 
The eating of an im als which do not chew the cud and which 
have not cloven hoofs is prohibited. The ecclesiastical body 
is very numerous, consisting of priests of various kinds, 
with monks and nuns, and is looked upon with great awe 
and reverence. If a priest be married previous to his 
ordination, he is allowed to remain so ; but no one can 
marry after having entered the priesthood. The primate 
or chief bishop is called Ahuna (ie., our father), and is 
nominated by the patriarch of Cairo, whom they acknow- 
ledge as their spiritual father. The churches are rude 
edifices, chiefly of a circular form, with thatched roofs, the 
interior being divided into three compartments, — an outei 
one for the laity, one within for the priests, and in the 
centre the Holy of Holies, exactly after the manner of a 
Je\\dsh temple. The worsldp consists merely in reading 
passages of Scripture and dispensing the Lord’s supper, 
without any preaching. Like the Greek Church, they have 
no images of any kind in their places of worship, but paint- 
ings of the saints are very common — their faces always in 
full, whatever may be the position of their bodies. They 
have innumerable saiats, but above all is the Virgin, whom 
they regard as queen of heaven and earth, and the great 
intercessor for the sins of mankind. Their reverence for a 
saint is often greater than for the Almighty, and a man 
who would not hesitate to invoke the name of Ms Maker in 
witness to a falsehood may decline so to use the name of 
St Michael or St George. Legends of saints and works of 
religious controversy form almost their entire literature. 
“At present,” says Bishop Gobat, “the Christians of 
Abyssinia are divided into three parties, so inimical to each 
other that they curse one another, and will no longer par- 
take of the sacrament together. It is one single point of 
theology that disunites them — ^the unceasing dispute con- 
cerning the unction of Jesus Christ,” 

In manners the Abyssinians are rude and barbarous 
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Engaged as tliey are in continual wars, and accustomed 
to bloodslied, human life is little regarded among them. 
Murders and executions are frequent, and yet cruelty is 
said not to be a marked feature of their character ; and in 
war they seldom kill their prisoners. When one is con- 
victed of murder, he is handed over to the relatives of the 
deceased, who may either put him to death or accept a 
ransom. When the murdered person has no relatives, the 
priests take upon themselves the office of avengers. The 
Abyssinians are irritable, but easily appeased j and are a 
gay people, fond of festive indulgences. On every festive 
occasion, as a saint’s day, birth, marriage, &c., it is 
cnstomary for a rich man to collect his friends and neigh- 
bours, and kill a cow and one or two ‘sheep. The principal 
parts of the cow are eaten raw while yet warm 'and quiver- 
ing, the remainder being cut into small pieces, and cooked 
■with the favourite sauce of butter and red pepper paste. 
The raw meat in this way is considered to be very superior 
in taste and much tenderer than when cold. can 

readily believe,” says Mr Parkyns,” that raw meat would be 
preferred to cooked meat by a man who from childhood 
had been accustomed to it.” The statement by Bruce 
respecting the cutting of steaks from a live cow has fre- 
quently been called in question, but there can be no doubt 
that Bruce actually saw what he narrates, though it would 
appear to have been a very exceptional case. Mr Parkyns 
was told by a soldier, that such a practice was not un- 
common among the Gallas, and even occasionally occurred 
among themselves, when, as in the case Bruce relates, a cow 
had been stolen or taken in foray.” The principal drinks 
are m^se^ a kind of mead, and a sort of beer made 

from fermented cakes. Their dress consists of a large 
folding mantle and close-fitting drawers \ and their houses 
are very rude structures of a conical form, covered with 
thatch Marriage is a very slight connection among them, 
dissolvable at any time by either of the paii/ies \ and poly- 
gamy is by no means uncommon. Hence there is little 
family affection, and what exists is only among children of 
the same father and mother. Children of the same father, 
but of different mothers, are said to be ** always enemies to 
each other.” — Gobat. 

Abyssinia is one of the most ancient monarchies in the 
world, and has been governed from time immemorial by an 
emperor. For many years, however, until the accession of 
the late Emperor Theodore, he had been a mere puppet in 
the hands of one or other of his chiefs. Each chief is 
entire master of all sources of revenue within his territory, 
and has practically full power of life and deatk His sub- 
jection consists in an obligation to send from time to time 
presents to his superior, and to follow him to war with as 
large a force as he can muster. For several generations 
the emperor had been little better than a prisoner in kfct 
p^ace at^Qondar, his sole revenue consisting of a small 
stipend and the tolls of the weekly markets of that city, 
the real power being in the hands of the ras or vmier of 
the empire, who was always the most powerful chief for the 
time. If at any time a chief “ has found himself strong 
enough to march upon the capital, he has done so, placed 
upon the throne another puppet emperor, and been by bim 
appointed ras or vizier, tiU a rival stronger than himself 
could turn him out and take his place.” — jDr Behe, 

The three principal provinces of Abyssinia are Tigrd in 
the north, Amhara (in which Qondar the capital is situated) 
in the centre, and Shoa in the south. The governors of 
^ese have all at (Merent times assumed the title of Has. 
Three other provinces of some importance are Lasta and 
W^g, whose capital is Sokota ; Godjam, to the south of 
Lake Dembea; and Kivara, to the west of that lake, the 
bir^-place of the Emperor Theodore The two provinces 
of Tigr6 and Shoa have generally been in a state of rebellion 


from or acknowledged independence of the central power 
Gondar. The geographical position of Tigro enhances 
political importance, as it lies between Gondar and the 
at Maasowah, and thiis holds as it were tlie gate of the 
capital. The province of Shoa is almost separated from 
that of Amhara by the Wolla Gallas, a Mohammedan tribe 
and for a long time the former had been virtually indepen- 
dent, and governed by a hereditary lino of princes, to one 
of whom the Indian govermneut sent a special embassy 
under Major ilarris in 1841. 

The principal towns are Gondar in Amhara, the former 
capital of the kingdom, and containing about 7000 inhabit- ' 
aiits,andDel)raTuhnv iuAmliavn, formerly a small village,’ 
but which rose to be a place of considerable size in consel 
quence of the Emx)oror Theodore having lixod upon it as ^ 
Ms residence, and near it was Qaffat, where tho European" 
workmen resided. It was burned by the eniiioror when he 
set out on Ms fatal march to Magdala. Adowa is the ^ 
capital of Tigr6, and the second city in the empire, having/; 
about 6000 inhabitants. Antulo is also one of the principd 
towns of Tigrd, and the oaintal of Enderto. Near Antalo ' 
is Ghelicut. Sokota, tho capital of Lasta Waag, is a towh^ 
of considerable size, Tho capital of Shoa is Ankobar, and ' 
near it is Angolala, also a place of considerable size. The^ 
capital of Agamd is Adigorat. 

The language of the religion and literature of the country; 
is the Qeez, which belongs to tho Ethiopic class of languages^^. 
and is the ancient language of Tigrd; of this the inocferir;4 
Tigrd is a dialect. The Amharic, the language of Amhm, < 
is that of the court, tho army, and tho anerchants, and is : 
that too which travellers who j)enetnite beyond Tigrd have ? 
ordinarily occasion to use. But tho Aguw in its various ' 
dialects is the language of the people in some provinces ' 
almost exclusively, and in others, whore it has been sup 0 ^ 
seded by the language of the dominant race, it still exists ' 
among the lowest classes. This last is believed to be the ' 
original language of the peoide; and from the affinity of the 
Qeez, Amharic, and cognate diMccts, to the Arabic, it 
seems probable that they were introduced by conquerors or 
settlers from the opposite shores of the Kod Sea. The 
Gallas, who have overrun a great part of Abyssinia^, have 
introduced their own language into various parts of the 
country, but in many cases they have adopted the language 
of the people among whom they have come. The literature 
of Abyssinia is very poor, and contains nothing of much; 
value, Durag the late war the libraries in connection 
with the religious communities were found to contain only 
modern works of little interest. On the capture of Magdala, 
a large number of MSS. wore found there, which had been ^ 
brought by Theodore from Gondar and other parts. Of " 
these 359 were brought home for examination, and are ; 
now deposited in the British Museum. The oldest among ; 
I them belong to the 16th and 16th centuries, but the great " 
bulk of them are of the 17th and 18th, and some are of ; 

present century. They are mostly copies of the Holy 
Scni)tures, canonical and apocryphal, including the Book of 
Enoch, prayer and hymn books, missals, lives of saints, and 
translations of various of the Greek fathers. 

The trade and manufactures of Abyssinia are insignificant, 
the people being chiefly engaged in agriculture and paatorai"^ 
pursuits. Cotton cloths, the universal dress of the country, 
aie made in large quantities. The preparation of leather-; 
mid parchment is also carried on to some extent, and manu- , 
factures of hon and brass. *^The Abyssinians are, 
tnink, says Mr Markham, “ capable of civilisation. Their 
agncultoe is good, their manufactures are not to be^^ 
despised; but the combined effects of isolation, Galls 
inroads, and internal anarchy, have thrown them back hi 
centuries.” The foreign trade of Abyssinia is carried on ' 
entirely through Massowah. Its principal imports are lead, 
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till, copper, silk, giinjjowder, glass wares, Persian carpets, 
a coloured cloths. The chief exports are gold, ivory, 
sLives, coffee, butter, honey, and wax. 

Abyssinia, or at least the northern jiortion of it, was 
included in the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, The connec- 
tion between Egypt and Ethiopia was in early times very 
intimate, and occsisionally the two countries were under 
the same ruler, so that the arts and civilisation of the one 
naturally found their way into the other. In early times, 
too, the Hebrews bad commercial intercourse with the 
Ethiopians ; and according to the Abyasinians, the Queen 
of Sheba, who visited Solomon, was a monarch of their 
country, and from her son Menilek the kings of Abyssinia 
are descended. During the captivity many of the Jews 
settled here, and brought with them a knowledge of the 
Jewish religion. Under the Ptolemies, the arts as well as 
the enterprise of the Greeks entered Ethiopia, and led to 
the establishment of Greek colonies. A Greek inscription 
at Adulis, no longer extant, but copied by Cosmos, and 
preserved in his TopograpKia Christiana^ records that 
Ptolemy Euergetes, the third of the Greek d 3 masty in Egypt, 
invaded the countries on both sides of the Bed Sea, and, 
having reduced most of the provinces of Tigr4 to subjection, 
returned to the port of Adulis, and there offered sacrifices 
to Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune. Another inscription, not 
so ancient, found at Axum, and copied by Salt and others, 
states that Aeizanaa, king of the Axomites, the Home- 
rites, <kc., conquered the nation of the Bogos, and returned 
thanks to his father, the god Mars, for Ms victory. The 
ancient kingdom of Auxume flourished in the first or 
second century of our era, and was at one time nearly 
coextensive with the modem Abyssinia. The capital 
Auxume and the seaport Adulis were then the cMef 
centres of the trade with the interior of Africa in gold dust, 
ivory, leather, aromatics, &c. At Axum, the site of the 
ancient capital, many vestiges of its former greatness stiU 
exist ; and the ruins of Adulis, wHch was once a seaport 
on the Bay of Annesley, are now about 4 miles from the 
shore. Christianity was introduced into the country b^ 
Fnimentius, who was consecrated first bishop of Abyssinia 
by St Athanasius of Alexandria about A.I). 330, Subse- 
quently the monastic system was introdnced, and between 
470 and 480 a great company of monks appear to have 
entered and established themselves in the country. Since 
that time Monachism has been a power among the people, 
and not without its influence on the course of events. In 
522 the king of the Homerites, on the opposite coast of 
the Bed Sea, having persecuted the Christians, the Emperor 
Justinian requested the king of Abyssinia, Caleb or 
Elesbaan, to aveuge their cause. He accordingly collected 
an army, crossed over into Arabia, and conquered Yemen, 
wMch remained subject to Abyssinia for 67 years. This was 
the most flourishing period in the annals of the country. The 
Ethiopians possessed the richest part of Arabia, carried on a 
large trade, wMch extended as far as India and Ceylon, and 
were in constant communication with the Greek empire. 
Their expulsion from Arabia, followed by the conquest of 
Egypt by the Mohammedans in the middle of the 7th 
century, changed this state of affairs, and the continued ad- 
vances of the followers of the Prophet at length cut them 
off from almost every means of communication with the 
civilised world ; so that, as Gibbon says, encompassed by 
the enemies of their reUgioh, the EtMopians slept for near a 
thousand years, forgetful of the world by whom they were 
forgotten.^' About a.i>. 960, a Jewish princess, Judith, 
conceived the bloody design of murdering aU the members 
of the royal family, and of establisMng herself in their stead. 
Duiing the execution of tMs project, the infant king was 
carried off by some faithful adherents, and conveyed to Shoa, 
vhere his authority was acknowledged, wMle J udith reigned 
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for 40 years over the rest of the kingdom, and transmitted 
the crown to her descendants. In 1268 the kingdom was 
restored to the royal house in the person of Icon Imlac. 

Towards the close of the 15 th century the Portuguese 
missions into Abyssinia commenced. A belief had long 
prevailed in Europe of the existence of a Christian kingdom 
in the far east, whose monarch was known as Prester John, 
and various expeditions had been sent in quest of it 
Among others who had engaged in this search was Pedro 
de Covilham, who arrived in Abyssinia in 1490, and, 
believing that he had at length reached the far-famed king- 
dom, presented to the Negus, or emperor of the country, a 
letter from his master the king of Portugal, addressed to 
Prester John. Covilham remained in the country, but in 
1607 an Armenian named Matthew was sent by the Negus 
to the king of Portugal to request his aid against the Turks. 
In 1520 a Portuguese fleet, with Matthew on board, entered 
the Bed Sea in compliance with tMs request, and an 
embassy from the fleet visited the country of the Negus, 
and remained there for about six years. One of this 
embassy was Father Alvarez, from whom we have the 
earliest and not the least interesting account of the country. 
Between 1528 and 1540 armies of Mohammedans, under the 
renowned general Mohammed Qragn, entered Abyssinia from 
the low country, and overran the kingdom, obliging tbe 
emperor to take refuge in the mountain fastnesses. In this 
extremity recourse was again had to the Portuguese, and 
Bermudez, who had remained in the country after the 
departure of the embassy, was ordained successor to the 
Abuna, and sent on tMs mission. In consequence a 
Portuguese fleet, under the command of Stephen de Gama, 
was sent from India and arrived at Massowah. A force 
of 450 musqueteers, under the command of Christopher 
de Gama, younger brother of the admiral, marched into 
the interior, and being joined by native troops were at first 
successful against the^rks, but were subsequently defeated, 
and their commander taken prisoner and put to death. 
Soon afterwards, however, Mohammed Gragn was shot in 
an engagement, and Ms forces totally routed. After this, 
quarrels arose between the Negus and the Catholic primate 
Bermudez, who wished the former publicly to profess him- 
self a convert to Borne. TMs the Negus refused to do, 
and at length Bermudez was obliged to make Ms way out of 
the country. The Jesuits who had accompanied or followed 
Bermudez into Abyssinia, and fixed their head-quarters 
at Fremona, were oppressed and neglected, but not actually 
expelled. In the beginning of the following century Father 
Paez arrived at Fremona, a man of great tact and judgment, 
who soon rose into Mgh favour at court, and gained over 
the emperor to Ms faith. He directed the erection of 
churches, palaces, and bridges in different parts of the 
country, and carried out many useful works. His successor 
Mendez was a man of much less conciliatory manners, and the 
feelings of the people became more strongly excited against 
the intruders, till at length, on the death of the Negus, and 
the accession of his son Facihdas in 1633, they were all 
sent out of the country, after having had a footing there 
for nearly a century and a half. The French physician 
Poncet, who went there in 1698, was the only European 
that afterwards visited the country before Bruce in 1769. 

It was about the middle of the 16th century that the 
Galla tribes first entered Abyssinia from the souths and 
notwithstanding frequent efforts to dislodge them, they 
gradually extended and strengthened their positions till 
they had overrun the greater part of the country. The power 
of the emperor was thus weakened, independent cMefs set 
themselves up in different parts, until at length he became 
little better than a puppet in the hands of the most power- 
ful of Ms cMefs, In 1806 the country was visited by 
Lord Valentia and Mr Salt, and affain by Salt in 1810. In 
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1829 Messrs Go'bat and Kngler Tvere sent out as missionaries 
by tlie Church. Missionary Society, and were well received 
by the Bas of Tigrd Mr Kugler died soon after his 
arrival, and his place was subsequently supplied by Mr 
Isenberg, who was followed by Messrs Blumhardt and Krapf, 
In 1830 Mr Qobat proceeded to Qondar, where he also 
met with a favourable reception. In 1833 he returned to 
Europe, and published a journal of his residence here. In 
the following year he went back to Tigr6, but in 1836 he 
was compelled to leave from ill health. In 1838 other 
missionaries were obliged to leave the country, owing to 
the opposition of the native priests. Messrs Isenberg and 
Krapf went south, and established themselves at Shoa. 
The former soon after returned to England, and Mr Krapf 
remained in Shoa till March 1842. Dr Iliippel,the German 
naturalist, visited the countiy in 1831, and remained 
nearly two years. MM. Combes and Tamisier arrived at 
Massowah in 1835, and visited districts which had not been 
traversed by Europeans since the time of the Portuguese. 
In 1839 the French Government sent out a scientific com- 
mission under M, Lefebvre. Its labours extended ■ over five 
years, and have thrown great light on the condition and 
productions of the country. In 1841 a political mission 
was sent by the Governor-General of India to Shoa, under 
the direction of Major Harris, who subsequently published 
au account of his travels. One who has done much to ex- 
tend our geographical knowledge of this country is Dr Beke, 
who was there from 1840 to 1843. Mr Mansfield Parkyns 
was there from 1843 to 1846, and has written the most 
interesting book on the country since the time of Bruce. 
Bfehop Gobat having conceived the idea of sending lay 
missionaries into the country, who would engage in secular 
occupations as well as carry on missionary work, Dr Krapf 
and Mr Flad arrived in 1856 as pioneers of that mission. 
Six came out at first, and they were subsequently joined by 
others. Their work, however, was more valuable to Theodore 
than their preaching, so that he employed them as work- 
men to himself, and established them at Gaffat, near his 
capital. Mr Stem arrived in Abyssinia in 1860, but re- 
turned to Europe, and came back in 1863, accompanied by 
Mr and Mrs Rosenthal. 

Lij Kassa, who came subsequently to be known as the 
Emperor Theodore, was born in Kuara, a western province 
of Abyssinia, alx)ut the year 1818. His father was of noble 
family, and his uncle was governor of the provinces of 
Dembea, Kuara, and Chelga. He was educated in a con- 
vent, but, preferring a wandering life, he became leader of 
a band of malcontents On the death of his uncle he was 
m^e governor of Kuara, but, not satisfied with this, he 
seized upon Dembea, and having defeated several generals 
wnt against him, peace was restored on his receiving 
Tavavitch, daughter of Ras Ah, in marriage. This lady is 
said to have been his good genius and counsellor, and during 
her life his conduct was most exemplary. He next turned 
to arms against the Turks, but was defeated; and the mother 
of Ras Ali having insulted him in to fallen condition, he 
prodiiimed h^ independence. The troops sent against him 
were successively defeated, and eventually the whole of the 
possessions of Ras Ah feh into his hands. He next de- 
feated the chief of Godjam, and then turned to arms 
ng^t the governor of Tigr6, whom he totally ddeated in 
February 1855. In March of the same year he took the 
r* Theodore III., and caused himseh to be crowned 
kmg of EtMopia by the Abuna. Theodore was now in the 
zemth of to career. He is described as being generous 
to excess, free from cupidity, merciful to Lis vanquished 
enemies, and strictly continent, but subject to violent bursts 
of anger, and possessed of unyielding pride and fanatical 
religious zeal He was also a man of education and intelh- 
gence, superior to those among whom he hved, with natural 
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talents for governing, and gaining tne esteem of others S 
He had further a noble bearing and majestic walk, a frame 
capable of enduring any amount of fatigue, and is said to-f 
have been ‘‘the best shot, the beat spearman, the best-"' 
runner, and the best horseman in Abyssinia.” Had he ’ 
contented himself with what he now possessed, the sove- " 
reignty of Amhara and Tigrd, he might have maintained hi 
position j but he was led to exhaust his strength against 
the GaRas, which was probably one of the chief causes of 
his ruin. He obtained several victories over that people 
ravaged their country, took possession of Magdala, which 
he afterwards made his principal stronghold, and euhsted 
many of the chiefs and their followers in his own ranks. 
He shortly afterwards reduced the kingdom of Shoa ^ 
and took Ankobar, the capital ; but in the meantime his i 
own people were groaning under to heavy exactionsy ! 
rebellions were brealdng out in various parts of his proV;! 
Vinces, and his good queen was now dead. He lavished^ I 
vast sums of money upon his army, which at one tinier^' 
amounted to 100,000 or 160,000 fighting men; and in I 
order to meet this expenditure, he was forced to exact I 
exorbitant tributes from his people. The British eousuly : 
Plowden, who was strongly attached to Tlieodore, having 1 
been ordered by his Government in 1860 to return to ' 
Massowah, was attacked on his way by a rebel named ^ 
Garred, mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. Theodore ; 
attacked the rebels, and in the action the murderer of Mr / 
Plowden was slain by his friend and companion Mr 
but the latter lost his hfo in preserving that of Theodore. 
The deaths of the two Englishmen wore terribly avenged by 
the slaughter or mutilation of nearly 2000 rebels. Theodore . 
soon after married his second wife Torunish, the proud 
daughter of the late governor of Tigrd, who felt neither; 
affection nor respect for the upstart who had dethroned her 
father, and the union was by no means a happy one. In / 
1862 he made a second expedition against the Gallas, which 
was stained with atrocious cnioltica. Theodore had nov? * 
given himself up to intoxication and lust. When th'e 
news of Mr Plowdeu's death reached England, Captain 
Cameron was appointed to succeed him as consul, and 
arrived at Massowah in February 1862. He proceeded to 
the camp of the king, to whom ho presented a riile, a pair 
of pistols, and a letter in the Queeii's name. In October 
Captain Cameron was dismissed by Theodore, with a letter 
to the Queen of England, which reached the Foreign Office 
on the 12th of February 1863, For some reason or otlier 
thm letter was put aside and no answer returned, and to 
this in no small degree is to bo attributed the difliculties 
that subsequently arose with that country. After forward- ^ 
letter. Captain Cameron, hearing that the Christians 
of Bogos had been attacked by the Shangallas and other 
tnbes under Egyptian rule, proceeded to that district, and 
afterwarcb went to Kassala, the seat of the Egyptian ad- ^ 
ministration in that quarter. Thence he went to Metemeh, | 
where he was taken ill, and in order to recruit his health J 
Abyssinia, and reached Jenda in August 
1863. In November despatches were received from 5 
England, but no answer to the einperor^s letter, and this, ' j 
t^ether with the consul's visit to Kassala, greatly ^ 
offended him, and in January 1864 Captain Cameron and ^ 
his suite, with Mpsrs Stem, and Rosenthal, were cast into 
pmon. When the nows of this reached England, the ) 
Government resolved, when too late, to send an answer to 
the emperor's letter, and selected Mr Hormuzd Rassam to i 
be its hearer. He arrived at Massowah in July 1864, and | 
immediately despatched a messenger requesting tiermission j 
to present himseh before the emperor, Neithe? to this nor 4 
a subsequent application was any answer returned till t 
August 1865, when a curt note was received, stating that 
Consul Cameron had been released, and if Mr Rassam still , 
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desired to Tisit tlie king, he was to proceed by the route of 
Metemeh, They reached Metemeh on 2 let November, and 
five weeks more were lost before they heard from the 
emperor, whose reply was now courteous, informing them 
tliat the governors of all the districts through which they 
had to march had received orders to furnish them with 
every necessary. They left Metemeh on the 28th December, 
and on 25th January following arrived at Theodore’s camp 
in Damot. They were received with all honour, and were 
afterwards sent to Kuarata, on Lake Dembea, there to await 
the arrival of the captives. The latter reached this on 12th 
March, and everything appeared to proceed very favourably. 
A. month later they started for the coast, hut had not pro- 
ceeded far when they were all brought back and put into 
confinement. Theodore then wrote a letter to the Queen, 
requesting European workmen and machinery to be sent to 
him, and despatched it by Mr Flad. The Europeans, 
although detained as prisoners, were not at first unkindly 
treated ; but in the end of June they were sent to Magdala, 
where they were soon afterwards put in chains. They 
suffered hunger, cold, and misery, and were in constant 
fear of death, tiU the spring of 1868, when they were 
relieved by the British troops. In the meantime the power 
of Theodore in the country was rapidly v^aning. Lx order 
to support Ms vast standing army, the coimtry was drained 
of its resources ; the peasantry abandoned the fertile plains, 
and took refuge in the fastnesses, and large fertile tracts 
remained uncultivated. Rebellions broke out in various 
parts of the country, and desertions took place among his 
troops, till his army became little more than a shadow of 
what it once was. Shoa had already shaken off Ms yoke ; 
Oodjam was virtually independent ; Walkeit and Samen 
were under a rebel cMef; and Lasta Waag and the 
country about Lake Ashangi had submitted to Wagaham 
Qobaze, who had also overrun Tigrd, and appointed Dejach 
Eassai Ms governor. The latter, however, in 1867 rebelled 
against Ms master, and assumed the supreme power of that 
province. This was the state of matters when the English 
troops made their appeamnce in the country. With a view 
if possible to effect the release of the prisoners by con- 
ciliatory measures, Mr Flad was sent back, with some 
artisans and machinery, and a letter from the Queen, 
stating that these would be handed over to Ms Majesty on 
the release of the prisoners and their return to Massowah. 
This, however, f^ed to influence the emperor, and the 
English Government at length saw that they must have 
recourse to arms. In July 1867, therefore, it was resolved 
to send an army into Abyssinia to enforce the release of 
the captives, and Sir Robert Napier was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. A reconnoitring party was despatched 
beforehand, under Colonel Merewether, to select the landing- 
place and anchorage, and explore the passes leading into 
the interior. They also entered into friendly relations 
with the different cMef s in order to secure their co-operation. 
The landing-place selected was Mulkutto, on Annesley Bay, 
the point of the coast nearest to the site of the ancient 
Adulis, and we are told that the pioneers of the English 
expedition followed to some extent in the footsteps of the 
f.dventurous soldiers of Ptolemy, and met with a few faint 
traces of this old world enterprise.” — (7. JR, Markham, 
The force amounted to upwards of 16,000 men, besides 
12,640 belonging to the transport service, and followers, 
making in all upwards of 32,000 men. The task to be 
accomplished was to march over 400 miles of a mountainous 
and little-known country, inhabited by savage tribes, to 
the camp or fortress of Theodore, and compel Mm to deliver 
up Ms captives. The commander-in-cMef landed on 7th 
January 1868, and soon after the troops began to move 
forward through the pass of Senaf4, and southward through 
the districts of Agam6, Tera, Eudarta, Wojerat, Lasta, and 
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WadeljL In the meantime Theodore had been reduced to 
great straits. His army was rapidly deserting him, and he 
could hardly obtain food for Ms followers. He resolved to 
quit his capital Debra Tabor, wMch he burned, and set 
out with the remains of Ms army for Magdala. During 
this march he displayed an amount of engineering skill in 
the construction of roads, of military talent, and fertility 
of resource, that excited the admiration and astonishment 
of Ms enemies. On the afternoon of the 10th of April a 
force of about 3000 men suddenly poured down upon the 
English in the plain of Arogi6, a few miles from Magdala. 
They advanced again and again to the charge, but were 
each time driven back, and finally retired in good order. 
Early next morning Theodore sent Lieut. Prideaux, one of 
the captives, and Mr Flad, accompanied by a native cMef, 
to the English camp to sue for peace. Answer was returned, 
that if he would deliver up all the Europeans in his hands, 
and submit to the Queen of England, he would receive 
honourable treatment. The captives were liberated and 
sent away, and along with a letter to the English general 
was a present of 1000 cows and 500 sheep, the acceptance 
of wMch would, according to Eastern custom, imply that 
peace was granted. Through some misunderstanding, word 
was sent to Theodore that the present would be accepted, 
and he felt that he was now safe \ but in the evening he 
learned that it had not been received, and despair again 
seized him. Early next morning he attempted to escape 
with a few of Ms followers, but subsequently returned. 
The same day (13th April) Magdala was stormed and 
taken, and within they found the dead body of the 
emperor, who had fallen hj Ms own hand. The inhabitants 
and troops were subsequently sent away, the fortifications 
destroyed, and the town burned. The queen TBmnish 
having expressed her wish to go back to her own country, 
accompanied the British army, but died during the march, 
and her son Alam-ayahu, the only legitimate son of the 
emperor, was brought to England, as this was the desire 
of his father. The success of the expedition was in no 
small degree owing to the aid afforded by the several native 
cMefs through whose country it passed, and no one did 
more in tMs way than Prince Kassai of Tigre. In acknow- 
ledgment of this several pieces of ordnance, small arms, 
and ammunition, with much of the surplus stores, were 
handed over to him, and the English troops left the country 
in May 1868. Soon after tMs Prince Kassai declared Ms 
independence; and in a war wMch broke out between In’m 
and Wagsham Gobaze, the latter was defeated, and Ms 
territory taken possession of by the conqueror. In 1872 
Kassai was crowned king of Abyssinia with great ceremony 
at Axam, under the title of King Johannes. In that year the 
governor of Massowah, Munzinger Bey, a Swiss, by com- 
mand of the Viceroy of Egypt, marched an armed force 
against the Bogos country. The king solicited the aid of 
England, Germany, and Russia against the Egyptians, whose 
troops^ however, were after a time withdrawn. Sir Bartle 
Frere, in the blue-book published respecting Ms mission to 
Zanzibar, is of the opinion that England, having regard to 
the passage to India by the Red Sea, should not have wholly 
abandoned Abyssinia.. (d. k.) 

(See Travels of Bruce, 1768-73; Lord Yalentia, Salt, 
1809-10; Combes et Tamisier, 1835-37; Ferret et Galinier, 
1839-43; Riippell, 1831—33; MM.Th.LefebvTe, A. Petit,et 
Quartin-DiHon, 1839-43; Major Harris; Gobat; Dr 0, 
Beke; Isenberg and Krapf, 1839-42; Mansfield Parkyns; 
Von Heuglin, 1861-62; H. A. Stern, 1860 and 1868; 
Dr Blanc, 1868; A. Rassam, 1869 ; 0. R. Markham, 1869; 
W. T. Blanford, 1870; Recordof the Expedition to 
compiled by order of the Secretary of State for War, by 
Major T. J. Holland and Captain H. Hozier, 2 vols, 4to, 
and plates, 1870; various Parliamentary Papers^ 1867-68.) 
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ACACIA, a genus of shrubs and trees belonging to 
the natural family Leguminosse and the section Mimeses, 
ITie Cowers are sm^, 
arranged in rounded or 
elongated clusters. The 
leaves are compound 
pinnate in general In 
some instances, how- 
ever, more especially in 
the Australian species, 
the leaf-stalks become 
flattened, and serve the 
purpose of leaves; the 
plants are hence call- 
ed leafless Acacias, and 
as the leaf-stalks ai*e 
often placed with their 
edges towards the sky 
and earth, they do not 
intercept light so fully 
as ordinary trees. There are about 420 species of 
Acacias widely scattered over the warmer regions of the 
globa They abound in Australia and Africa. Various 
species, such as Acacia vera, arabica, Ehrmhergii, and 
tortilis^ ^eld arahic; while Acacia Vereky Seyal^ and 
AdaTifSonii furnish a similar gum, called gum Senegal. These 
species are for the most part natives of Arabia, the north- 
eastern part of Africa, and the East Indies. The wattles 
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of Austra-lia are species of Acacia with astringent liarks^ 
Acacia dealhata is used for tanning. An astrmgcnt 
medicine, called catechu or cntch, is procured from several 
species, but more especially from Acacia Gatechuy by boiling 
down the wood and evaporating the solution so as to get 
an extract. The bark of Acacia arabica, under the 
name of Babul or Bahool, is used in Scinde for tanning. 
Acacia formosa supplies the valuable Cuba timber called 
sabicu. Acacia Segal is the plant which is supposed to be 
the shittah tree of the Bible, which supplied shittim-wood. 
The pods of Acaci^a nilotica, under the name of neb-neb, are 
used by tanners. The seeds of Acacia b^iopo are roasted 
and used as snuff in South America. The seeds of all the 
varieties of Acacia in South Australia to the west, called 
Nundo, are used as food after being roasted. Acacia 
melanoxglon, black wood of Australia, sometimes called 
light wood, attains a great size ; its wood is used for 
furniture, and receives a high polish. Acacia homakphylla, 
myall wood, jflelds a fragrant timber, used for ornamental 
purposes. A kind of Acacia is called in Australia Bricklow. 
In common language the term Acacia is often applied to 
species of the genus Eobinia, which belongs also to the 
Leguminous family, but is placed in a different section. 
Rohinia Peeudo-acacia, or false Acacia, is cultivated in 
the milder parts of Britain, and forms a large tree, with 
beautiful pink pea-like blossoms. The tree is sometimos 
called the Locust tree. 
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A cademy, dKaS^/jteta,^ a suburb of Athens to the north, 
forming part of the Ceramicus, abont a mile beyond 
the gate named D 3 rpilum. It was said to have belonged 
to the hero Academns, but the derivation of the word is 
tmknown. It was surrounded with a wall by Hipparchus, 
and adorned with walks, groves, and fountains by Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, who at his death bequeathed it as a 
public pleasure-ground to his feUow-citizens. The Academy 
was the resort of Plato, who possessed a small estate in the 
neighbourhood. Here he taught for nearly fifty years, till 
his death in 348 b.o. ; and from these ‘^groves of the 
Academy where Plato taught the truth," 2 hig school, as 
distinguished from the Peripatetics, received the name of 
the Academics. 

The same name (Academia) was in after times given by 
Cicero to his villa or country-house near PuteoH There 
was composed his famous dialogue, The Academic Ques- 
tims, 

^ Of the academic school of philosophy, in so far as it 
diverged from the doctrines of its great master (see Plato), 
we must treat very briefly, referring the reader for parti- 
culars to the founders of the various schools, whose names 
we shall have occasion to mention. 

The Academy lasted from the days of Plato to those of 
Cicero. As to the number of successive schools, the critics 
are not agreed. Cicero himself and Varro recognised only 
two, the old and the new-; Sextus Eufpiricus adds a third, 
tile middle; others a fourth, that of Philo and Gharmidas ; 
and some even a fifth, the Academy of Antiochus. 

Of the old Academy, the principal leaders were Speusip- 
pus, Plato's sister^s son, and his immediate* successor; 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon, who with Speusippus accompanied 
Plato in his journey to Sicily; Polemo, a dissolute young 

^ Tfie by^forro whicb occxir^ in Diogenes Laertius, is pro- 

bably a Tartionadistic attempt to mteipret the ‘word, such as we com- 
monly meet with in the writings of Plato, ^ 

* Horace, Sp, ii. 2, 45. 


Athenian, who came to laugh at Xenocrates, and remain et? 
to listen (Horace, Sat, ii. 3, 253); Crates, and Grantor, the 
latter of whom vTote a treatise, vepl Tro/OovSf praised by 
Cicero. Speusippus, like the Pythagoreans, with whom 
Aristotle compares him, denied that the Platonic Good 
could be the first principle of things, for (he said) the 
Good is not like the germ which gives birth to plants and 
animals, but is only to be found in already existing things. 
He therefore derived the universe from a primeval indeter- 
minate unit, distinct from the Good ; from this unit he 
deduced three principles — one for numbers, one for magni- 
tude, and one for the soul. The Deity he conceived as 
that living force which rules all and resides everywhere* 
Xenocrates, though like Speusippus infected with Pythsr 
goreanism, was the most faithful of Plato's successors. He 
distinguished three essences: the sensible, the intelligible, 
and a third, compounded of the other two, Tlie sphere of 
the first is all below the heavens, of the second all beyond 
the heavens, of the third heaven itself. To each of those 
three spheres one of our faculties corresponds. To the sen- 
sible, sense; to the intelligible, intellect or reason; to the 
i^ed sphere, opinion (Sd^a). So far he closely follows 
the psychology and cosmogony of his master; but Cicero 
notes as the characteristic of both Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates, the abandonment of the Socratic principle of 
hesitancy. 


^ Ui the remaxmng three, the same writer (who is our prin- 
cipal authority for the history o: the Academic school) tells 
that they preserved the Platonic doctrine, but emphasised 
the moial part. On the old Academy he pronounces the 
folWg eulogium (Be Fm. v. 3); “Their wi-itings and 
method contain ah hberal learning, aJl histoiy, ah polite 
d^conrse; and besides, they embrace such a variety of 
a^, that no one can undertake any noble career without 
tJieir ^d. .... In a word, the Academy is, as it were, the 
workshop of every ^st." Modem oritioism has not en- 
dorsed tins high estimate. They preserved, it is trae, and 
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slalwrated many details of tlie Platonic teaching, which we 
coiud. iLL have sparedj hut of Plato's originality and specu- 
lative power, of his poetry and enthusiasm, they inherited 
nothing; ‘^nor amid all the learning which haa been pro- 
fusely lavished upon investigating their tenets, is there a 
single deduction calculated to elucidate distinctly the 
character of their progress or regression."^ There is a 
saying of Polemo's, which will illustrate their virtual 
abandonment of philosophy proper: ^‘We should ezercise 
ourselves in business, not in dialectical speculation." 

Arcesilaus, the successor of Crates, the disciple of Theo- 
phrastus and Polemo, was the founder of the second or 
middle Academy.* He professed himself the strict fol- 
lower of Plato, and seems to have been sincerely of opinion 
that his was nothing but a legitimate development of the 
true Platonic system. He followed the Socratic method 
of teaching in dialogues; and, like Socrates, left no writ- 
ings, — at least the ancients were not acquainted with any. | 
But W 0 have no evidence that he maintained the ideal 
theory of Plato, and from the general tendency of his 
teaching it is probable that he overlooked it. He affirmed 
that neither our senses nor our mind can attain to any 
certainty; in all we must suspend our judgment; proba- 
bility is the guide of life. Cicero teUs us that lie was 
more occupied in disputing the opinions of others than in 
advancing any of his own. Arcesilaus is, in fact, the 
founder of that academic scepticism which was developed 
and systematised by Carneades, the founder of the third 
or new Academy. He was the chief opponent of the 
Stoics and their doctrine of certitude. This is attested by 
a weU-known sapng of his : If there had been no Ohry- 
sippus, there would have been no Carneades.'^ To the 
Stoical theory of perception, the c^avroo-ca xaraXipTwnJ, by 
which they expressed a conviction of certainty arising 
from impressions so strong as to amount to science, he 
opposed the doctrine of d/caToXi^i/rta, which denied any 
necessary correspondence between perceptions and the 
objects perceived. But while denying the possibility of 
any knowledge of .things in themselves, he saved himself 
from absolute scepticism by the doctrine of probability or 
verisimilitude, wMch |nay serve as a practical guide in Kfe. 
Thus he announced as his criterion of truth an imagination 
or impression (<f)avTa(ria) at once credible, irrefra^ble, and 
attested by comparison with other impressions. The wise 
man might he permitted to hold an opinion, though he 
allowed that that opinion might be false. In ethics, how- 
ever, he appeared as the pure sceptic. On his visit to 
Rome as an ambassador from Athens, he alternately main- 
tained and denied in his public disputations the existence 
of justice, to the great scandal of Cato and all honest 
citizens. 

On the fourth and fifth Academies, we need not dwell 
long. Philo and Antiochus both taught Cicero, and with- 
out doubt communicated to him that mild scepticism, that 
eclecticism compounded of almost equal sympathy with 
Plato and Zeno, which is the characteristic of his philo- 
sophical writings. The Academy exactly corresponded to 
the moral and political wants of Rome. With no genius 
for speculation, the better Romans of that day were con- 
tent to embrace a system which, though resting on no 
philosophical basis, and compounded of heterogeneous 
dogmas, offered notwithstanding a secure retreat from 
religious scepticism and political troubles. “My words,” 
says Cicero, speaking as a tru.e Academician, **do not 
proclaim the truth, like p. Pythian priestess; but I conjec- 
ture wbat is probable, like a plain man; and where, I ask, 
am I to search for anything more than verisimilitude 
And again ; “ The characteristic of the Academy is never to 
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interpose one's judgment, to approve what seems most pro- 
bable, to compare together different opinions, to see wliat 
may be advanced on either side, atid to leave one's listeners 
free to judge without pretending to dogmatise." 

Academy, in its modem acceptation, signifies a society 
or corporate body of learned men, establi^ed for the ad- 
vancement of science, literature, or the arts. 

The first institution of this sort we read of in hhtory 
was that founded at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter, which 
be named the Museum, fiovaeiov. After completing his 
conquest of Egypt, he turned Ms attention to the cuitiva^- 
tion of letters and science, and gathered about him a large 
body of literary men, whom he employed in collecting 
books and treasures of art. This was the origin of the 
library of Alexandria, the most famous of the ancient world. 
Passing by the academies which were founded by the 
Moors at Grenada, Corduba, and as far east as Samarcand, 
the next instance of an academy is that founded by Charle- 
magne at the instigation of the celebrated Alcuin, foi 
promoting the study of grammar, orthography, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, and mathematics. In order to equalise ah 
ranks, each member took the pseudonym of some ancient 
author or celebrated person of antiquity. For instance, 
Charlemagne himself was David, Alcuin became Kaccus 
Albinus. Though none of the labours of this academy 
have come down to us, it undoubtedly exerted considerable 
influence in modelling the language and reducing it to roles. 

In the following century founded an academy at 

Oxford. This was rather a grammar school than a society 
of learned men, and firom it the University of Oxford 
originated. 

But the academy which may be more justly considered 
as the mother of modern European academies is that of 
Moral QaTTieSy founded at Toulouse in the year 1325, by 
Clemens Isaurus. Its object was to distribute prizes and 
rewards to the troubadours. The prizes consisted of 
flowers of gold and silver. It was first recognised by the 
state in 1694:, and confirmed by letters-patent from the 
king, and its numbers limited to thirty-six. It has, except 
during a few years of the republic, continued to the present 
day, and distributes annually the following prizes ; — ^An 
amaranth of gold for the beat ode, a silver violet for a 
poem of sixty to one hundred Alexandrine lines, a silver 
eglantine for the best prose composition, a silver marigold 
for an elegy, and a silver lily presented in the kst century 
by M, de Malpeyre for a hymn to the Virgin. 

It was the Renaissance which was par eoccellmce the era 
of academies, and as the Italians may be said to have dis- 
covered anew the buried world of literature, so it was m 
Italy that the first and hy far the most numerous academies 
arose. The earliest of these was the Flatonic Academy, 
founded at Florence by Cosmo de Medici for the study of 
the works of Plato, though subsequently they added the 
explanation of Dante and other Italian authors. 

Marsilius Ficinns, its principal ornament, in his Theologiea 
Flatojiica, developed a system, chiefly borrowed from the 
later Platonists of the Alexandrian school, which, as it 
seemed to coincide *with some of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, was allowed by the church. His Latin trans- 
lation of Plato is at once literal, perspicuous, and correct; 
and as he had access to MSS. of Plato now lost, it has in 
several places enabled us to recover the original reading. 
After the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, the 
Platonic Academy was dissolved. 

In giving some account of the principal academies of 
Europe, which is all that this article professes to do, "we 
shall, as far as possible, arrange them under different heads, 
according ,to — Isjf, The object which they were designed 
to promote; 2d, The countries to which they belong. 
This classification, though, perhaps, the best available, k 


^ Arclier Butler. Xect on Ano. Phil, ii. 315. 
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necessarily imperfectj inasmuch as several of those we shall 
mention were at once literary and scientific, and many 
associations for similar objects were known by some other 
name. Thus, with the doubtful exception of the Eoyal 
Academy of Arts, England has no academies in the proper 
sense of the word. For those institutions in England which 
answer to Italian academies, we must refer the reader to 
the article Society. 

L SoiEirrLFiG Academies. — Italy, — The first society 
for the prosecution of physical science was that established 
at Naples, 1560, under the presidency of Baptista Porta. 
It was called Academia Secretorwm Naturae or de Secreti, 
It arose from a meeting of some scientific friends, who 
^sembled at Porta's house, and called themselves the Otiod, 
No member was admitted who had not made some useful 
discovery in medicine or natural philosophy. The name 
suggested to an ignorant public the prosecution of magic 
and the black arts. Porta went to Eome to justify himself 
before Paul III. He was acquitted by the Pope, but the 
academy was dissolved, and he was ordered to abstain for 
the future from the practice of all illicit arts. 

At Eome he was admitted to the Lincei^ an academy 
founded by Federigo Cesi, the Marcese di MonticeUi. The 
device of the Lincei was a lynx with its eyes turned towards 
heaven tearing a Cerberus with its claws, intimating that 
they were prepared to do battle with error and falsehood. 
Their motto was the verse of Lucretius describing rain 
dropping from a cloud — ^'Eedit agmine dulci” Besides 
Porta, Galileo and Colonna were enrolled among its mem- 
bers. The society devoted itself exclusively to physical 
science. Porta, under its auspices, published his great work, 
Magioe Naturalis lihri 1589, in fol.; 'iAs Phytognch 
monica^ or, the occult virtue of plants; his Be Humana Phy- 
from which Lavater largely borrowed; also various 
works on optics and pneumatics, in which he approached 
the true theory of vision. He is even said by some to 
have anticipated Galileo in the invention of the telescope. 

But the principal monument still remaining of the zeal 
and industry of Cesi and his academy is the Phytoba^anos^ 
a compendium of the natural history of Mexico, written by | 
a Spaniard, Hernendez. During fifty years the MS. had 
been neglected, when Cesi discovered it, and employed 
Terentio, Fabro, and Colonna, all Lynceans, to edit it and 
enrich it with notes and emendations. Cesi's own great 
work, Theatr%im Naturce, was never published. The MS. ^ 
still exists in the Albani Library at Eome. After Cesi's 
death, 1630, the academy languished for some years under 
the patronage of Urban YIIL An academy of the same 
name was inaugurated at Eome 1784, and still flourishes. 
It numbers among its members some of our English pbilo- 
aophers. But the fame of the Lined was far outstripped 
by that of the Accademia del Gimento^ established in 
Florence 1657, under the patronage of the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand IL, at the instigation of his brother Leopold, 
acting under the advice of Viviani, one of the greatest 
geometers of Europe. The object of this academy was 
(as the name impUes) to make eosperiments and relate them, 
abjuring^ all preconceived notions. Unfortunately for 
science, it flourished for only ten years. Leopold in 1667 
was made a cardinal, and the society languished without 
its head. It has, however, left a record of its labours in 
a volume containing an account of the experiments, pub- 
lished by the^ secretary in 1667. It is in the form of a 
beautifully printed folio, with numerous full print p£t>ges of 
illustrations. It contains, among others, those on the 
incompressibility of water, on the pressure of the 
jdr, and on the universal gravity of bodies. Torricelli, the 
inventor of the barometer, was one of its members. 

Passing by numerous other Italian A.cademie 3 of Science, 
we come to those of modem times. 


The Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Turin originated in 
1757 as a private society; in 1759 it published a volume 
of Miscellanea PkilosopkicchMathemati^a Societatis privates 
Taurinensis ; shortly after it was constituted a Eoyal 
Society by Charles Emanuel III., and in 1783 Victor 
Amadeus III. made it a Eoyal Academy of Sciences. It 
consists of 40 members, residents of Turin, 20 non- 
resident, and 20 foreign members. It publishes each 
year a quarto volume of proceedings, and has crowned 
and awarded prizes to many learned works. 

France, — The Old Academy of Sciences originated in much 
the same way as the French Academy. A private society 
of scientific men had for some thirty years been accustomed 
to meet first at the house of Montmort, the m^itre des 
requites, afterwards at that of Thevenot, a great traveller 
and man of universal genius, in order to converse on their 
studies, and communicate their discoveries. To this 
society belonged, among others, Descartes, Gassendi, 
Blaise Pascal, and his father. Hobbes, j the philosopher 
of Malmesbury, was presented to it during his visit to 
j Paris in 1640. Colbert, just as Eichelieu in the case 
of the French Academy, conceived the idea of giving an 
official status to this body of learned men. Seven eminent 
mathematicians, among whom were Huyghens and De 
Bessy, the author of a famous treatise on magic squares, 
were chosen to form the nucleus of the new society, A 
certain number of chemists, physicians, and anatoipists 
were subsequently added. Pensions were granted by 
Louis XIV. to each of the members, and a fund for 
instruments and experimentations placed at their disposal. 
They commenced their session the 22d December 1666 
in the Eoyal Library. They met twice a week — the 
mathematicians on the Wednesdays, the physicists (as the 
naturalists and physiologists were then called) on the 
Saturdays. Duhamel was appointed secretary by the 
king. This post he owed more to his polished Latinity 
than to his scientific attainments, all the proceedings 
of the society being recorded in Latin. A treasurer 
was also nominated, who, notwithstanding his pretentious 
title, was nothing more than conservator of the scientifle 
instruments, &c. At first the academy was rather a 
laboratory and observatory than an academy proper. 
Experiments were undertaken in common and results 
discussed. Several foreign savants, in particular the 
Danish astronomer Eoemer, joined the society, attracted 
by the liberality of the Grand Monarque; and the German 
physician and geometer Tschimhausen and Sir Isaac 
Newton were made foreign associates. The death of* 
Colbert, who was succeeded by Louvois, exercised a diaajs- 
trous effect on the fortunes of the academy. The labours 
of the academicians were diverted from the pursuit of 
pure science to such works as the construction of fountains 
and cascades at Versailles, and the mathematicians were 
employed to calculate the odds of the games of lansquenet 
and bassett. In 1699 the academy was reconstituted 
by M. de Pontchartrain, under whose department as 
secretary of state the academies came. By its new con- 
stitution it consisted of ten honorary members, men of 
high_ rank, who interested themselves in science, fifteen 
pensionaries, who were the working members, viz., three 
geometricians, and the same number of astronomers, 
mechanicians, anatomists, and chemists. Each section of 
three had two associates attached to it, and besides, each 
pensionary had the power of naming a pupil. There were 
eight foreign and four free associates. The officers were, 
a president and a vice-president, named by the king from 
among the honorary members, and a secretary and treasurer 
chosen from the pensionaries, who held their offices for 
life, Fontenelle, a man of wit, and rather a populariser of 
sciences than an original investigator, succeeded DuhamaJ as 
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secretary. Tlie constitution, as is evident, was purely aiisto 
c^tica^ a-nd unlike that of the French Academy, in which 

. equality among the members was never 

violated. Science was not yet strong enough to dispense 
mth the patronage of the great. The two leading spirits 
^ the academy at this period were Clairaut and E&umur. 
Claimut wa^ the first to explain capillary attraction, and 
predicted within a few days of the correct time the return 
of Halley's comet. His theory on the figure of the earth 
only superseded by Laplace's M&canique Celeste. 
Beaumur was principally distinguished by his practical 
discoveries, and a thermometer in common use at the 
present day bears his name. 

To trace the subsequent fortunes of this academy would 
far exceed our limits, being equivalent to writing the histoiy 
of the rise and progress of science in France, It has 
reckoned among its members Laplace, Buffon, Lagrange, 
D'Alembert, Lavoisier, and Jussieu, the father of modem 
botany. Those, of our readers who wish for further informa- 
tion we would refer to M. Alfred Maury's excellent histoiy. 

On 21st December 1792, the old Academy of Sciences 
met for the last time. Many of the members fell by the 
guillotine, many were imprisoned, more reduced to indi- 
gence, The aristocracy of talent was almost as much 
detested and persecuted by the Revolution as that of rank. 

In 1795 the Convention decided on founding an Insti- 
tute, which was to replace all the academies. The first 
class of the Institute corresponded closely to the old 
academy. See Iijstitutb. 

In 1816 the Academy was reconstituted as a branch of 
the Institute. The new academy has reckoned among its 
members, besides many other brilliant names, Carnot the 
engineer, the physicians Fresnel, Ampere, Arago, Biot, the 
chemists Gkiy-Lussac and Th^nard, the zoologists G. Cuvier 
and the two Geofiroy Saint-Hilaires. 

The French had dso considerable academies in most of 
their large towns. Montpellier, for example, had a Royal 
Academy of Sciences, founded in 1706 by Louis XIY., on 
nearly the same footing as that at Paris, of which, indeed, 
it was in some measure the coimterpart. It was recon- 
stituted in 1847, and organised under three sections — 
medicine, science, and letters. It has continued to publish 
annual reports of considerable value. Toulouse also had 
an academy under the denomination of Lanternists; and 
there were analogous institutions at Himes, Arles, Lyons, 
Dijon, Bordeaux, and other places. Of these several, we 
believe, are still in existence, if not in activity. 

Before passing on to German academies, we may here 
notice a private scientific and philosophic^ society, the 
precursor of the French Academy of Sciences. It does not 
appear to have had any distinguishing name; but the pro- 
moter of it was Eusebius Renaudot, Counsellor and Phy- 
sician in Ordinary to the King of France, and Doctor 
R^ent of the Faculty of Physic at Paris, by whom a fuR 
account of its conferences was published, translated into 
English by Q. Havers, 1664. In the preface it is said to 
be “a production of an assembly of the choicest wits of 
France." We will quote a few of the subjects of these 
discussions in order to show the character of the society : — 
"Why the loadstone draws iron;" "Whether the soul's 
immortality is demonstrable by natural reason;” " Of the 
little hairy girl lately seen in this city.” On subjects of 
popular superstition their views were far in advance of the 
time. Of judicial astrology it is said, "Why should we 
seek in heaven the causes of accidents which befall us if 
we can find them on earth 1” Of the philosopher's stone— 
" This most extravagant conceit, that it is the panacea, 
joined to the other absurdities of that chimerical art, makes 
us believe that it is good for nothing but to serve for 
imaginary consolation to the miserable.” i 
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Germany . — ^The Collegium Curiosum was a scientific 
society, founded by J, G. Sturm, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the University of Alturif, in 
Franconia, in 1672, on the plan of the Accademia del 
Cimento. It originally consisted of 20 members, and con- 
tinued to flourish long after the death of its founder. The 
early labours of the society were devoted to the repetition 
(under varied conditions) of the most notable experiments 
of tbe day, or to the discussion of the results. Two volumes 
of proceedings were published by Sturm in 1676 and 1685 
respectively. The Frograwma Invitatorium is dated June 
3, 1672; and Sturm therein urges that, as the day of dis- 
putatious philosophy had given way to that of experi- 
mental philosophy, and as, moreover, scientific societies had 
been founded at Florence, London, and Rome, it would 
therefore seem desirable to found one in Germany, for the 
attainment of which end he requests the co-operation of 
the learned. 

The work of 1676, entitled Collegium JSa^erimeniale sive 
CuriosuTTif commences with an account of &e diving-bell, 

I "a new invention;” next follow chapters on the camera 
obscura, the Torricellian experiment, the air-pump, micro- 
scope, telescope, &o. The two works have been pronounced 
by a competent authority^ to constitute a nearer approach 
to a text-book of tbe physics of the period tb^ n any pre- 
ceding work. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences cU Berlin was founded 
in 1700 by Frederic I. after Leibnitz' comprehensive plan, 
but was not opened till 1711. Leibnitz was the first presi- 
dent. Under Maupertuis, who succeeded him^ it did good 
service. Its present constitution dates from January 24, 
1812. It is divided into four sections — ^physical, mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and historical Each section is under 
a paid secretary elected for life ; each secretary presides in 
turn for a quarter of a year. The members are — Ist, Re- 
gular members who are paid ; these hold general meetings 
every Thursday, and sectional meetings every Monday. 2<4 
Foreign members, not to exceed 24 in number, SeJ, Hon- 
orary members and correspondents. Since 1811 it has 
published yearly, Memoires de VAcademie Royale des Sciences 
et Belles Leitres d Berlin. For its scientific and philoso- 
phical attainments the names of W. and A. v. Humboldt, 
Ideles, Savigny, Schleiermaeher, Bopp, and Ranke, will 
sufficiently vouch. 

The Academy of Sciences cd Mannheim was established 
by Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine, in the year 1755. 
The plan of this institution was furnished by Schsepfliu, 
according to which it was dirided into two classes, the his- 
torical and physical In 1780 a sub-division of the latter 
took place into the physical, properly so-called, and the 
meteorological. The meteorologies observations are pub- 
lished separately, under the title of JE^henierides Sodetatis 
Meteorologicce Falatince. The historical and physical me- 
moirs are published under the title of Acta Academica 
Th^odaro-FalcUincB. 

The Electoral Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich 
was established iu 1769, and publishes its memoirs under 
the title of Abhandlungen der Baierischen Ahademie. Soon 
after the Elector of Bavaria was raised to the rank of king, 
the Bavarian government, by his orders, directed its atten- 
tion to a new organisation of the Academy of Sciences of 
Munich. The design of the king was, to render its labours 
more extensive than those of any sinular institution in 
Europe, by giving to it, under the direction of the ministry, 
the inimediate' superintendence over all the establishments 
for public instruction in the kingdom of Bavaria. The Privy- 
Councillor J acobi, a man of most excellent character, and of 
considerable scientific attainments, was appointed president, 


** Mr G. F. BodweU, in the (^lemicdl Neujs. June 21, 1S63. 
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^ The Electoral Academy at Erfurt was established by the 
Elector of Mentz, in the year 1764. It consists of a pro- 
tector, president, director, assessors, adjuncts, and asso- 
ciates. Its object is to promote the useful sciences. The 
memoirs were originally published in Latin, but afterwards 
in QermaiL The Hessian Academy of Sciences at Giessen 
publish their transactions under the title of Acta FKih- 
»ophico-Medica Academics Sdentiarum Frincipalis JFesdacos, 
In the ^Netherlands there are scientific academies at Flush- 
ing and Brussels, both of which hare published their 
transactions, 

Russia, — The Imperial Academy of Scierices at St 
Petersburg was projected by the Czar Peter the Great 
Having in the course of his travels observed the advan- 
tage of public societies for the encouragement and promo- 
tion of literature, he formed the design of founding an 
academy of sciences at St Petersburg. By the advice 
of Wolff and Leibnitz, whom he consulted on this occasion, 
the society was accordingly regulated, and several learned 
foreigners were invited to become members. Peter him- 
self drew the plan, and signed it on the 10th of Febmary 
1724^ but he was prevented, by the suddenness of his 
death, from carrying it into execution. His decease, how- 
ever, did not prevent its completion; for on the 21st of 
December 1725, Catharine L established it according to 
Peter’s plan, and on the 27th of the same month the society 
assembled for the first time. On the 1st of August 1726, 
Catharine honoured the meeting with her presence, when 
Professor Bulfinger, a German naturalist of great eminence, 
pronounced an oration upon the advances made in the 
theory of magnetic variations, and also on the progress of 
research in so far as regarded the discovery of the longi- 
tude. A short time afterwards the empress settled a fund 
of £4982 per annum for the support of the academy; and 
1 5 members, all eminent for their learning' and talents, 
were admitted and pensioned, under the title of professors 
ill the various branches of science and Kterature. The most 
distinguished of these professors were Nicholas and Daniel 
Bemouilli, the two De Lisles, Bulfinger, and Wolff. 

During the short rei^ of Peter IL the salaries of the 
members were discontinued, and the academy utterly 
neglected by the Court; but it was again patronised by the 
Empress Anne, who even added a seminary for the educa- 
tion of youth under the superintendence of the professors. 
Both institutions fiourished for some time under the 
direction of Baron Korf; but upon his death, towards the 
end of Anne’s reign, an ignorant person being appointed 
president, many of the most able members quitted Bussia. 
At the accession of Elizabeth, however, new life and vigour 
were infused into the academy. The original plan was 
enlarged and improved ; some of the most learned foreigners 
were again drawn to St Petersburg; and, what was considered 
^ a §ooi omen for the Kterature of Bussia, two natives, 
Lomonosof and Eumovsky, men of genius and abHities, 
who had prosecuted their studies in foreign universities 
were enrolled among its members. Lastly, the annual 
mcome "was increased to £10,659, and sundry other advan- 
tages were conferred upon the institution. 

Tie Empress Catharine IL, with her usual zeal for 
promoting the diffusion of knowledge, took this useful 
society under her immediate protection. She altered the 
co^ of directors greatly to the advantage of the whole 
body, corrected many of its abuses, and infused a new 
vigo^ and spirit into ^eir researches. By Catharine’s 
particular recommendation the most ingenious professors 
^ted the various provinces of her vast dominions; and as 
the funds of the academy were not sufficient to defray the 
vhole expense of these expeditions, tie empress suppKed 
the deficiency by a grant of £2000, which was renewed as 
occasion required. 


The purpose and object of these travels wiK appear from 
the instructions given by the academy to the several per- 
sons who engaged in them. They were ordered to institute 
inquiries respecting the different sorts of earths and waters; 
the best methods of cultivating barren and desert spots; 
the local disorders incident to men and animals, together 
with the most efficacious means of reKeving them; the 
breeding of cattle, particularly of sheep; the rearing of bees 
and silk- worms; the different places and objects for fishing 
and hunting; minerals of all kinds; the arts and trades; 
and the formation of a Flora Russica, or collection of indi- 
genous plants. They were particularly instructed to rectil'y 
the longitude and latitude of the principal tovms; to make 
astronomical, geographical, and meteorological observa- 
tions; to trace the courses of rivers; to construct the most 
exact charts ; and to be very distinct and accurate in re- 
marking and describing the manners and customs of the 
different races of people, their dresses, languages, anti- 
quities, traditions, history, reKgion; in a word, to gain 
every information which might tend to illustrate the real 
state of the whole Kussian empire. More ample instruc- 
tions cannot well be conceived; and they appear tg have 
been very zealously and faithfully executed. The conse- 
quence was that, at that time, no country could boast, 
withm tne space of so few years, such a number of excellent 
pubKcations on its internal state, its natural productions, 
its topography, geography, and history, and on the manners, 
customs, and languages of the different tribes who inhabit 
it, as issued from the press of this academy. In its researches 
in Asiatic languages, and general knowledge of Oriental 
customs and reKgions, it proved itself the worthy rival of 
our own Boyal Asiatic Society. 

The first transactions of this society were published in 
1728, and entitled Commeutani Academics Sdmtiarum 
Imperialis Fetropolitau<M ad anTbum 1726, with a dedica- 
tion to Peter IL The pubKcation was continued under 
this form until the year 1747, when the transactions were 
called Novi Oommentarii Academics, <kc.;.and in 1777, the 
academy again changed the title into Acta Academics Scienr 
tiamm^ Imperialis FetTopolitanos, and likewise made some 
alteration in the arrangements and plan of the work* The 
papers, which had been hitherto published in the Latin 
language only, were now written indifferently either in 
that language or in French, and a preface added, entitled 
Fartie Historique, which contains an account of its pro- 
ceedings, meetings, the admission of new members, and 
other remarkable occurrences. Of the Commentaries, 14 
volumes were published: the first of the New Commenr^ 
taries made its appearance in 1760, and the twentieth in 
177 6. Under the new title of Acta Academics, a number of 
volumes have been given to the pubKc ; and two are printed 
every year. ^ These transactions abound with ingenious and 
elaborate disquisitioi^ upon various parts of science and 
natural history and it may not be an exaggeration to assert, 
that no society in Europe has more distinguished itself for 
the excellence of its pubKcations, particularly in the more 
abstruse parts of pure and mixed mathematics. 

The academy is still composed, as at first, of 15 pro- 
fessors, besides the president and director. Each of these 
professors has a house and an annual stipend .of from £200 
to £600. ^ Besides the professors, there are four adjuncts, 
with pensions, who are present at the sittings of the society 
and succeed to the first vacancies. The direction of the 
ac^my is generally entrusted to a person of distinction. 
The buildiMs and apparatus of this academy are on a 
vast scale. There is a fine library, consisting of 36,000 
cunous books and manuscripts ; together with an extensive 
museum, in which the various branches of natural bistoiy 
&o,, are distributed in different apartments. The latter is 
extremely nch m native productions, having been comj- 
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<l6rably augmented by the collections made by Pallas, 
Gmelin, Guldenstaedt, and other professors, during their 
expeditions through the various parts of the Bussian em- 
pire. The stuffed animals and birds occupy one apartment 
The chamber of rarities, the cabinet of coins, <fec., contain 
innumerable articles of the highest curiosity and value. 
The motto of the society is exceedingly modest; it consists 
of only one word, FaulativL 

Sweden . — The Academy of Sciences at Stocfckolm^ or the 
Itoyal Sioedish Academy^ owes its institution to six persons 
of distinguished learning, among whom was the celebrated 
Linnseus. They originally met on the 2d of June 1739, 
when they formed a private society, in which some dis- 
sertations were readj and in the end of the same year 
their first publication made its appearance. As the meet- 
ings continued and the members increased, the society 
attracted the notice of the king; and, accordingly, on the 
31st of March 1741, it was incorporated under the name 
of the Boyai Swedish Academy. Not receiving any pen- 
sion from the crown, it is merely under the protection of 
the king, being directed, like our Boyai Society, by its own 
members. It has now, however, a large fund, which has 
chiefly arisen from legacies and other donations; but a pro- 
fessor of experimental philosophy, and two secretaries, are 
still the only persona who receive any salaries. Each of 
the members resident at Stockholm becomes president by 
rotation, and continues in office during three months. 
There are two kinds of members, native and foreign; the 
election of the former take places in April, that of the latter 
in July; and no money is paid at the time of admission. 
The dissertations read at each meeting are collected and 
published four times in the year : they are written in the 
Swedish language, and printed in octavo, and the annual 
publications make a volume. The first 40 volumes, which 
were completed in 1779, are called the Old Transactions. 

Fenmarh . — The Royal Academy of Sciences at Copenr 
hagm owes its institution to the zed of six individuals, 
whom Christian VI., in 1742, ordered to arrange his cabinet 
of medals. These persons were John Gram, Joachim Ere- 
deric Bamus, Christian Louis Scheid, Mark Woldickey, 
Eric Pontopidan, and Bernard Moelman, who, occasionally 
meeting for this purpose, extended their designs; associated 
with them others who were eminent in several branches of 
science; and forming a kind of literary society, employed 
themselves in searchmg into, and explaining the history and 
antiquities of their country. The Count of Holstein, the 
first president, warmly patronised this society, and recom- 
mended it so strongly to Christian VI. that, in 1743, his 
Danish majesty took it under his protection, called it the 
Boyai Academy of Sciences, endowed it with a fund, and 
ordered the members to join to their former pursuits 
natural history, physics, and mathematics. In consequence 
of the royal favour the members engaged with fresh zeal 
in their pursuits; and the academy has published 15 
volumes in the Danish language, some of which have been 
translated into Latin. 

England.— In 1616 a scheme for founding a Royal 
Academy was started by Edmund Bolton, an eminent 
scholar and antiquary. Bolton, in Ms petition to Bang 
James, wMch was supported by George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, proposed that the title of the academy should 
be ^^King James, Ms Academe or College of honour.” 
In the list of members occurs the name of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, one of the original members of the Boyai Society. 
The death of the king proved fatal to the undertaking. 
In 1635 a second attempt was made to found an academy, 
under the patronage of Charles I., with the title of 
‘^Minerva's Musaeum,” for.tho instruction of young noble- 
men in the liberal arts and sciences, but the project was 
soon dropped. About 1645 some of the more ardent foUowers 


of Bacon used to meet, some in London, some at Oxford, 
for the discussion of subjects connected with experimental 
science. This was the origin of the Boyai Society, wMch 
received its charter in 1662. See Boyal Society, 

IreUmd . — ^The Royal Irish Academy arose out of a 
society established at Dublin about the year 1782, and 
consisting of a number of gentlemen, most of whom 
belonged to the university. They held weekly meetings, 
and read essays in turn on various subjects. The members 
of tMs society afterwards formed a more extensive plan, 
and, admitting only such names as might add dignity to 
their new institution, became the founders of the RoyaJl 
Irish Academy. They professed to unite the advancement 
of science with the Mstory of mankind and polite literature. 
The first volume of their transactions (for 1787) appeared 
in 1788, and seven volumes were afterwards published. 
A society was formed in Dublin, simikr to the Boyai 
Society in London, as early as the year 1683; but the 
distracted state of the country proved unpropitious to the 
cultivation of philosophy and literature. 

Holland . — ^The Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam^ 
erected by a royal ordinance 1852, succeeded the Boyai 
Institute of the Low Coimtries, founded by Louis Napoleon, 
King of Holland, 1808. In 1855 it had published 192 
volumes of proceedings, and received an annual subsidy of 
14,000 florins from the state. 

Spain . — ^The Academy of Sciences at Madrid^ founded 
1774, after the model of the French Academy. 

Fmiugad . — ^The Academy of Sciences at Lisbon is divided 
into three classes — ^natural Mstory, mathematics, and 
national literature. -It consists of 24 ordinary and 36 
extraordinary members. Since 1779 it has published 
Menrnvu de Letteraiura Poringueza; Memorias Eccyrmnims ; 
Collecgao de Liwos ineditos di Historia Portngtieza. 

IL Agadmies op BmuES Lbttees. — Italy . — Vitaly in the 
16th century was remarkable for the number of its literary 
academies, Tiraboschi, in his History of Italian Liitralure^ 
has given a list of 171 ; and Jarkiua, in Ms Specimen 
Historioe Academiarum Qonditarmi^ enumerates nearly 
700. Many of these, with a sort of Socratic irony, gave 
themselves names expressive of ignorance or simply ludi- 
crous. Such were the Lmatid of Naples, the Estravaganli, 
the Fnlminales, the Trapessati, the Drowsy, the Sleepers, 
the Anxious, the Confined, the Unstable, the Fantastic, 
the Transformed, the JSth^ial. ‘‘ The first academies of 
Italy chiefly directed their attention to classical Eterature ; 
they compared manuscripts ; they suggested new readings, or 
new interpretatiQns; they deciphered inscriptions or coins; 
they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, or debated the pro- 
priety of a phrase. Their own poetry had, perhaps, never 
been neglected; but it was not till the writings of Bembo 
furnished a new code of criticism in the Italian language, 
that they began to study it with the same minuteness as 
modem Latin.” "They were encouragers of a munis- 
matic and lapidary erudition, elegant in itself, and throw- 
ing for ever little specks of light on the still ocean of the 
past, but not very favourable to comprehensive observation, 
and tending to bestow on an unprofitable pedantiy the 
honours of real learning.”^ The Italian nobility, exduded 
as they mostly were from politics, and living in cities, 
found in literature a consolation and a career. Sucli 
academies were oligarcMcal in their constitution ; they 
encouraged culture, but tended to hamper genius and 
extinguish originality. Of their academies, by far the 
most celebrated was the Accademia della Crusca or Fur- 
furatorum; that is, of Bran, or of the Sifted. The title 
was borrowed from a previous society at Perugia, the 
Accademia degli Scossi, of the WeU-sh^en. Its device 
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was a sieve j its motto, “ H piti bel fior ne coglie/^ it 
collects tlie finest flour of it j its principal object the pnri- 
fication of the language. Its great work was the Vocadu- 
larzo della GTv^ca^ the first edition of which was published 
1613, It was composed avowedly on Tuscan principles, 
and regarded the 14th century as the Augustan period of 
the language. Beni assailed It in hia Anti-Qru%ca^ and 
this exclusive Tuscan spirit has disappeared in subsequent 
editions. The Accademia della Crusca is now incorporated 
with two older societies — ^the Accademia degli Apatici 
(the Impartials) and the Accademia Morentina.^ 

Among the numerous other literary academies of Italy 
we may mention the Academy of ITaples, founded about 
1 140 by Alfonso, the king j the Academy founded 

1540, to illustrate and perfect the Tuscan tongue, especially 
by a close study of Petrarch ; the Introviati of Siena, 1625 \ 
the Infiammati of Padua, 1534 ; the Rozzi of Siena, sup- 
pressed by Cosmo, 1568. 

The Academy of Humourists^ Umcnisti, had its origin at 
Borne in the marriage of Lorenzo Marcini, a Roman gentle- 
man, at which several persons of rank were guests. It 
was carnival time, and so to give the ladies some diversion, 
they betook themselves to the reciting of verses, sonnets, 
speeches, first extempore, and afterwards premeditately, 
which gave them the denomination of Belli Rumori, 
After some experience, and coming more and more into 
the taste of these exercises, they resolved to form an 
academy of belles lettres, and changed the title of Belli 
Rumori for that of Humoristic 

In 1690 the Academy or Society of Arcadians was I 
established at Rome, for the purpose of reviving the study 
of poetry. The founder Orescimbeni is the author of a 
well-known history of Italian poetry. It numbered among 
its members many princes, cardinals, and other ecclesias- 
tics; and, to avoid disputes about pre-eminence, all appeared 
masked after the manner of Arcadian shepherds. Within 
ten years from its first establishment the number of 
academicians amounted to 600, 

The Royal Academy of Savoy dates from 1719, and was 
made a royal academy by Charles Felix in 1848. Its 
emblem is a gold orange tree full of flowers and fruit; its 
motto “Flores fructusque perennes,” being the same as 
those of the famous FloHmervtane Academy, founded at 
Annecy by St Francis de Sales. It has published valuable 
memoirs on the history and antiquities of Savoy. 

Germany c — Of the German literary academies, the 
most celebrated was Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the 
Fruitful Society, established at Weimar 1617. Five 
princes enrolled their names among the original members. 
Tlie object ws^ to purify the mother tongue. The German 
academies copied those of Italy in their quaint titles and 
petty ceremonials, and exercised little permanent influence 
on the language or literature of the country. 

France , — ^The Frenjch Academy was established by order 
of the king in the year 1636, but in its original form it came 
into existence some four or five years earlier. About the 
year 1629 certain Hterary friends in Paris agreed to meet 
weekly at the house of one of their number. These meet- 
ings were quite informal, but the conversation turned mostly 
on Hterary topics; and when, as was often the case, one of 
the number had composed some work, he read it to the 
rest, and they gave their opinions upon it. The place of 
meeting was the house of M. Gonrard, which was chosen 
as being the most central. The fame of these meetings, 
though the members were bound over to secrecy, reached at 
length the ears of Cardinal Richelieu, who conceived so 
high an opinion of them, that he at once promised them 
hia protection, and offered to incorporate lliem by letters 
patent. Kearly all the members would have preferred the 
charms of privacy, but, considering the risk'they would run in 


incurring the cardinal's displeasure, and that by the letter 
of the law all meetings of any sort or kind were prohibited, 
they expressed their gratitude for the high honour the 
cardinal thought fit to confer on them. They proceeded 
at once to organise their body, settle their laws and constPu- 
tion, appoint officers, and choose their name. Their officers 
consisted of a director and a chancellor, both chosen by 
lot, and a permanent secretary, chosen by votes. They 
elected besides a publisher, not a member of the body. 
The director presided at the meetings, being considered 
as primus inter pares, and performing much the same part 
as the speaker in the EngUsh House of Commons. The 
diancellor kept the seals, and sealed all the official docu- 
ments of the academy. The office of the secretary explaint 
itseK. The cardinal was ex officio protector. The meet- 
ings were weekly as before. 

The letters patent were at once granted by the king, but 
it was only after violent opposition and long delay that the 
president, who was jealous of the cardinal's authority, con- 
sented to grant the verification required by the old con- 
stitution of France. 

The object for which the academy was founded, as sot forth 
in its statutes, was the purification of the French language. 
“ The principal function of the academy shall be to labour 
with all care and diHgence to give certain rules to our 
language, and to render it pure, eloquent, and capable of 
treating the arts and sciences " (Art. 24). They proposed 
“ to cleanse the language from the iiupuritica it has con- 
tracted in the mouths of the common people, from the 
jargon of the lawyers, from the misusages of ignoraiit 
courtiers, and the abuses of the pulpit.'' — Letter of Academy 
to Cardinal RiolielieUc 

Their numbers were fixed at forty. The original members 
who formed the nucleus of the body were eight, and it was 
i not till 1639 that the full number was completed. Their 
first uudorfcaking consisted of essays written by all the 
members in rotation. To judge by the titles and speci- 
mens which have come down to us, those possessed no 
special originality or merit, but rosomblcd tlie ()f 

the Greek rhetoricians. They next, at the instance nf 
Cardinal BicheKeu, undertook a criticism of Corneille's 
Gid, the most popular work of the day. It was a rule of 
the academy that no work could be criticised except at the 
author's request. It was only the fear of incurring the 
cardinal's displeasure which wrung from Corneille an un- 
willing consent. The critique of the academy was re- 
written several times before it met with the cardinal's 
a,pprobation. After six months of elaboration, it was pub- 
fished under the title, SentimnUs de CAcadumie Franfoise 
sur le Gid, This judgment did not satisfy Corneille, as a 
saying attributed to Hm on the occasion shows, Ron 
tius^^ he said, referring to his last play, “ was condemned 
by the Duumviri, but he was absolved by the peoide." 
But the crowning labour of the academy, commenced in 
1639, was a dictionary of the French language. By tho 
twenty-sixth article of their statutes, they wore pledged to 
compose a dictionary, a grammar, a treatise on rhetoric, 
and one on poetry. M. Ohapelain, one of tho original 
members and leading spirits of the academy, pointed out 
that the dictionary would naturally be the* first of these 
works to be undertaken, and drew np a plan of the work, 
which was to a great extent carried out. A catalogue was 
to be made of all the most approved authors, prose and verse ; 
these were to be distributed among the members, and all 
words and phrases of which they approved to be marked 
by them in order to be incorporated in the dictionary. 
For this they resolved themselves into two cominitti^es, 
which sat on other than the rcgulaj’ days. M. de Vaugelas^ 

^ A hon nuii of his ia worth recording, Wlien returning th&nks for 
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jvas app^ted editor in ohiel To remnnerate him for his 
toboTirs, he received from the cardinal a pension of 2000 
mnca The first edition of this dictionary appeared in 
1 094, the last Complement in 1854. 

Instead of following the history of the French Academy, — 
which, like its two younger sisters, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Academy of Inscriptions, was suppressed 
m 1793, and reconstituted in 1795, as a class of the Insti- 
tute, — a history which it would be impossible to treat 
adequately in the limit of an article, we will attempt 
briefly to estimate its influence on French literature and 
language, and point out its principal merits and defects. 
To begin with its merits, it may justly boast that there is 
hardly a single name of the first rank among French 
titthxLteuTs that it has not enrolled among its members. 
Mol lire, it is true, was rejected as a player; but we can 
hardly blame the academy for a social prejudice which it 
shared with^ the age; aud it is well known that it has, as 
far as was in its power, made the amende h/morahle. In 
the Salle des Si^aiices is placed the bust of the greatest 
of modem comedians, with the inscription, “Rien ne 
manque k sa gloire ; il manquait k la notre,^' Descartes 
was excluded from the fact of his residing in Holland. 
Scarron was confined by paralysis to his own house. 
Pascal is the only remaining exception, and Pascal was 
better known to his contemporaries as a mathematician 
than a wnter. His Lettres Provindales were published 
anonymously; and just when his fame was rising he 
retired to Port-Royal, where he lived the life of a recluse. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the fauteuiU 
have often been occupied by men of no mark in literature. 
Nor is the academy wholly exonerated by M. LivePs in- 
genious defence, that there are but eight marshals in the 
French army, and yet the number has never appeared too 
restricted ; for its most ardent admirers will not assert that 
it has, as a rule, chosen the forty most distinguished living 
authors. Court intrigue, rank, ^rAjineest have too often 
prevailed over real merit and honesty. Though his facts 
are incorrect, there is much truth in Courier's caustic 
satire : — Dans une compagnie de gens faisant profession 
d'esprit ou de savoir, nul ne veut prfes de soi un plus habile 
que soi, mais bien un plus noble, un plus riche : un due 
et pair honore I’Acad^imie Fran^aise, qui ne veut point de 
Boileau,^ refuse la Emy^re, fait attendre Yoltaire, nn aifi 
repoit tout d'abord Ohapelain et Conrart," 

We have next to consider the influence of the French 
Academy on the language and literature, a subject on which 
the most opposite opinions have been advanced. On the 
one hand, it has been asserted that it has corrected the 
judgment, purified the taste, and formed the language of 
French writers, and that to it we owe the most striking 
characteristics of French literature, its purity, delicacy, and 
flexibility. Thus Mr Matthew Arnold, in his well-known 
Essay on the Literary Influence of Academies ^ has pro- 
nounced a glowing panegyric on the French Academy as a 
high court of letters, and rallying point for educated opinion, 
as asserting tlie authority of a master in matters of tone 
and taste. To it he attributes in a great measure that 
thoroughness, that openness of mind, that absence of 
vulgarity which he finds everywhere in French literature ; 
and to the want of a similar institution in England he 
traces that eccentricity, that provincial spirit, that coarse- 
ness, which, as he thinks, is barely compensated by English 
genius. Thus, too, M. Renan, one of its most distinguished 
living members, says that it is owing to the academy ^^qu^on 

his pension, the cardinal remarked, “ Well, Monsieur, yon will not 
'oxget the word jjwijeion- in your dictionary.** “No, Monseigneur,” 
replied Vaugelas, “and still less the word gratititdel 
^ Boilean was elected to the French Academy 1684, La Bmy^re 
!n 1698. 


pent tout dire sans appareil seholastlque avec la langue 
des gens du monde.” “Ah ne dites,"* he exclaims, “ qu'iis 
n’ont rien fait, ces obscures beaux esprits dout la vie se 
passe k instruire le proefes des mots, a peser les syllables. 
Ils ont fait un chef-d’oeuvre — la langue franjaise." On the 
other hand, its inherent defects have been so well summed 
up by M. Lanfrey, that we cannot do better than quote 
from his recent History of Napoleon, “ This institution,” 
he says, speaking of the French Academy, “bad never 
shown itself the enemy of despotism. Founded by tbe 
monarchy and for the monarchy, eminently favourable to 
the spirit of intrigue and favouritism, incapable of any 
sustained or combined labour, a stranger to those great 
works pursued in common which legitimise and glorify 
the existence of scientific bodies, occupied exclusively with 
learned trifles, fatal to emulation, which it pretends tc 
stimulate, by the compromises and calculations to which it 
subjects it, directed in everything by petty considerations, 
and wasting all its energy in childish tournaments, in 
which the flatteries that it showers on others are only the 
foretaste of the compliments it expects in return for itself, 
the French Academy seems to have received from its 
founders the special mission to transform genius into hel 
esprit^ and it would be hard to produce a man of talent 
whom it has not demoralised. Drawn in spite of itself 
towards politics, it alternately pursues and avoids them ; 
but it is specially attracted by the gossip of politics, and 
whenever it has so far emancipated itself as to go into 
opposition, it does so as the champion of ancient prejudices. 
If we examine its influence on the national genius, we 
shall see that it has given it a flexibility, a brilliancy, a 
polish, which it never possessed before,; but it has done 
so at the expense of its masculine qualities, its originality, 
its spontaneity, its vigour, its natural grace. It has dis- 
ciplined it, but it has emasculated, impoverished, and 
rigidified it. It sees in taste, not a sense of the beautiful, 
but a certain type of correctness, an elegant form of medio- 
crity. It has substituted pomp for grandeur, school 
routine for individual inspiration, elaborateness for sim- 
plicity, fadeur and the monotony of literary orthodoxy for 
variety, the source and spring of intellectual life; and in 
the works produced under its auspices we discover the 
rhetorician and the writer, never the man. By all its 
traditions the academy was made to be the natural orna- 
ment of a monarchical society, Richelieu conceived and 
created it as a sort of superior centralisation applied to 
intellect, as a high literary court to maintain intellectual 
unity, and protest against innovation. Bonaparte, aware of 
all this, had thought of re-establishing its ancient privileges ; 
but it had in his eyes one fatal defect — esprit. Kings of 
France could condone a witticism even against themselves, 
a parvenu could not." 

In conclusion, we would briefly state our own opinion. 
The influence of the French Academy has been conservative 
rather than creative. While it has raised the general 
standard of writing, it has tended to hamper and crush 
originality. It has done much by its example for style, 
but its attempts to impose its laws on language have, from 
the nature of the case, failed. For, however perfectly a 
dictionary or a grammar may represent the existing lan- 
guage of a nation, an original genius is certain to arise — a 
Yictor Hugo, or an Alfred de Musset, who will set at de- 
fiance all dictionaries and academic rules. 

Spain, — The Royal Spanish Academy at Madrid held 
its first meeting in July 1713, in the pakce of its founder, 
the Duke d'Escalona. It consisted at first of 8 academicians, 
including the duke; to which number 14 others were 
afterwards added, the founder being chosen president or 
director. In 1714 the king granted them the royal con- 
firmation and protection. Their device is a crucible in 
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the middle of the fire, ^rith this motto, ^ I/impia, fixa^ 
da esplmd&r — ''It purifies, fixes, and gives bright:^ss/" 
The number of its members was limited to 24; the Duke 
d’Escalona was chosen director for life, but his successors 
were elected yearly, and the secretary for 1^^* Their 
f)bject, as marked out by the royal declaration, was to 
cultivate and improve the national language. They were 
to begin with choosing carefully such words and phrases 
as have been used by the best Spanish writers; noting 
the low, barbarous, or obsolete ones j and composing a 
dictionary wherein these might be distinguished from the 

former. ^ i. j j • 

Sioeden . — ^The Royal Swedish Academy was founded^ in 
the year 1786, for the purpose of purifying and perfecting 
the Swedish language. A medal is struck by its direction 
every year in honour of some illustrious Swede. This 
academy does not publish its transactions. 

Belgium, — ^Belgium has always been famous for its 
literary societies. The little town of Diest boasts that it 
possessed a society of poets in 1302, and the Oatherinists 
of Alost date from 1107. "Whether or not there is any 
foundation for these claims, it is certain that numerous 
Ghamhers of Rhetoric (so academies were then called) 
existed in the first years of the rule of the house of Bur- 
gundy. 

The present Royal Academy of Belgium was founded by 
the Count of Coblenzl at Brussels, 1769. Count Stahren- 
berg obtained for it in 1772 letters patent from Maria 
Theresa, who also granted pensions to aU the members, 
and a ^nd for printing their works. AU academicians 
were ipso facto ennobled. It was reorganised, and a class 
01 fine arts added in 1845 through the agency of M. Van 
de Weyer, the learned Belgian ambassador at London, It 
has devoted itself princip^y to national history and anti- 
quities. 

III. AcaI>EMIBS of ARCHiEOLOGY AOT) HiSTOBY. 

Italy, — ^Under this class the Academy of Herculaneum pro- 
perly ranks. It was established at Naples about 1765, at 
which period a museum was formed of the antiquities 
found at Herr^ulaneum, Pompeii, and other places, by the 
Marquis Tanucci, who was then ministeT of state. Its ob- 
ject was to explain the paintings, (fee., which were discovered 
at those places; and for this purpose the members met 
every fortnight, and at each meeting three paintings* were 
submitted to three academicians, who made their report 
on them at their next sitting. The first volume of their 
labours appeared in 1775, and they have been continued 
under the title of Antichitd di Brcolano, They contain 
engravings of the principal paintings, statues, bronzes, 
marble figures, medals, utensUs, (fee., with explanations. 
In the year 1807, an Academy of History and Antiquities, 
on a new plan, was established at Naples by Joseph Bona- 
parte. The number of members was limited to forty; 
twenty of whom were to be appointed by the king, and 
these twenty were to present to him, for his choice, three 
names for each of those wanted to complete the fuU num- 
ber. Eight thousand ducats were to be annuaUy allotted 
for the current expenses, and two thousand for prizes to 
the authors of four works which should be deemed by the 
academy most deserving of such a reward. A grand meelr 
ing was to be held every year, when the prizes were to be 
distributed, and analyses of 'the works read. The first 
meeting took place on the 26ih of April 1807; but the 
subsequent changes in the political state of Naples pre- 
vented the full and permanent establishment of tids insti- 
tution, In the same year an academy was established at 
Florence for the illustration of Tuscan antiquities, which 
published some volumes of memoirs. 

France, — ^The old Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettreji was an off-shoot from the French Academy, which 


then at least contained the elite of French learning, Louis 
XIV. was of all French kings the one most occupied with 
his own aggrandisement. Literature, and even scieiujo, he 
only encouraged so far as they redounded to his o-wn glory. 
Nor were literary men inclined to assert their independence. 
Boileau well represented the spirit of the ago when, in 
dedicating his tragedy of Berenice to Colbert, he wrote — 
“The least things become important if in any degree 
they can serve the glory and pleasure of the king,” Thus 
it was that the Academy of InscrlptioTis arose. At the 
suggestion of Colbert, a company (a committee we should 
now call it) had been appointed by the king, choaeri from 
the French Academy, charged with the office of furnishing 
inscriptions, devices, and legends for medals. It consisted 
of four academicians : Chapelain, then considered the poet 
laureate of France, one of the authors of the critiq^uo on 
the Gid (see above); rabb<5 de Bourzois; Fraiifois Car- 
pentier, an antiquary of high repute among his contem- 
poraries ; and Tabb^ de Capagnes, who owed his appoint- 
ment more to the fulsome flattoiy of his odes than his 
really learned translations of Cicero and Sallust. This 
company used to meet in Colbert's libraiy in the wdi\tur, 
at his country-house at Sceaux in the summer, generally 
on Wednesdays, to serve the convenience of the minister, 
who was constantly present. Their meetings were princi- 
pally occupied with discussing the inscriptions, statues, 
and pictures intended for the decoration of Versailles; but 
M. Colbert, a really learned man and an enilmsiustic col- 
lector of manuscripts, was often pleased to coxivonx) *wifcli 
them on matters of art, Mstory, and antiquities. Tludr 
first published work was a collection of engravings, acct>m- 
panied by descriptions, designed for some i>f the tapestiios 
at Versailles, Louvois, who succeeded Collxnrb as a super- 
intendent of buildings, revived the compfiny, wliich^ had 
begun to relax its labours. Fdlibien, the learjxod ardiitnct, 
and the two great poets Eacine and Boileau, wore adtled 
to their number. A series of medals was coimnonced, 
entitled Medailles de la Grande Ilisioire, or, in other words, 
the history of le Grand Monarque. 

But it was to M. de Portchartrain, comptrolUir gonoral 
of finance and secretary of state, tliat the nxiademy owed 
its institution. He added to the company llcmiudot and 
Tourreil, both men of vast Icarniiig, the lai.t.<^.r tutor to his 
son, and put at its head his nephew, labb^ Ifignon, librarian 
to the king. By a new regulation, dated the 1(5 th July 
1701, the Royal Academy of hiscripti(m.s and Meduls 
was instituted, ’being composed of ten honorary members, 
ten pensioners, ten associates, and ten pupils. On its 
constitution we need not dwell, as it was an almost exact 
copy of that of the Academy of Science. Aintnig the 
regulations we find the following, which indieatcH clearly 
the transition from a staff of learned officials to a learned 
body j — “ The academy shall concern itself with all ihatctin 
contribute to the perfection of mscripti(»ns atul legends, of 
designs for such^ monuments and decorations m may be 
submitted to its judgment; also with the descriptum of all 
artistic works, present and future, and the historical ex- 
planation of the subject of such works; and as the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin antiquities, and of tln^sr* two 
languages, is the best guarantee for succoss in labours of 
this class, the^ academicians shall apply themselves to all 
that this division of learning includes, os one of the most 
worthy objects of their pursuit.” 

^ Among the first honorary members wo find tlia indefa- 
tigable MabUlon (excluded from the pensioners by reason 
of hw orders), Pere La Chaise, the king's confessor, and 
Carffinal Eohan ; among the associates Pontenelle, and 
Eollin, whose Ancient History was submitted to the 
academy for revision. In 1711 tn^y completed IJIlUfmre 
Metallique du Roi, of which Saint-Simon was asked to 
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wite the preface. In 1716 the regent changed its title 
t<> that of the Academy of InscriptioTts and Belles Lettres, 
a title which better suited its new character. 

In the great battle between the Ancients and the Modems 
which divided the learned world in the first half of the 
18th century, the Academy of Inscriptions naturally 
espoused the cause of the Ancients, as the Academy of 
Sciences did that of the Modems. During the earlier 
years of the French Hevolution the academy continued 
its labours uninterruptedly^ and on the 2 2d of January 
1793, the day after the death of Louis XVI., we find in 
BToceedinys that M. Br^quigny read a paper on the 
projects of marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Dukes of Anjou and Alen^on. In the same year were 
published the 45th and 4Cth vola. of the Me^noires de 
l^Academie, On the 2d of August of the same year the 
last seance of the old academy was held. More fortunate 
than its sister Academy of Sciences, it lost only three of its 
members by the gi^otine. One of these was the astro- 
nomer Syivain Bailly. Three others sat as membeis of 
the Convention i but for the honour of the academy, we 
must add that all three were distinguished by their mode- 
ration. 

In the first draught of the new Institute, October 25, 
1795, no class corresponded exactly to the old Academy 
of Inscriptions ; but most of the members who survived 
found themselves re-elected either in the 2d class of moral 
and political science, under which history and geography 
were included as sections, or more generally under the 3d 
class of literature and fine arts, which embraced ancient 
languages, antiquities, and monuments. 

In 1816 the academy received again its old name. 
The Froceedings of the Society embrace a vast field, and 
are of very various merits. Perhaps the subjects on which 
it has shown most originality are comparative mythology, 
the history of science among the ancients, and the geo- 
graphy and antiquities of France. The old academy has 
reckoned among its members De Sacy the Orientalist, 
Dansse de ViHoison the philologist, Du Perron the traveller, 
Sainte-Croix and Du Theil the antiquarians, and Le Beau, 
who has been named the last of the Bomans. The new 
academy has already inscribed on its lists the well-knovm 
names of Ghampolhon, A* Bemusat, Baynouard, Burnouf, 
and Augustin Thierry. 

Oeltic Academy. — ^In consequence of the attention of 
several literary men in Paris having been directed to Celtic 
antiquities, a Celtic Academy was established in that city in 
the year 1800. Its objects were, first, the elucidation of the 
history, customs, antiquities, manners, and monuments of 
the Celts, particularly in France; secondly, the etymology 
of aU the European languages, by the" aid of the Celto- 
British, Welsh, and Erse; and, thirdly, researches relating to 
Druidism, The attention of the members was. also parti- 
cularly called to the history and settlements of the Galatse 
in Asia. Lenoir, the keeper of the museum of French 
monuments, was appointed president. The academy stiU 
exists as La Societe Royale des Antiquaires de France. 

IV. Academies of Medioikb and Subgery. — Germany. 
— The Academy of Natures Curiosi, called also the Leo- 
poldine Academy y was founded in 1662, by J. L. Bausch, 
a physician of Leipaic, who, imitating the example of the 
English., published a general invitation to medical men to 
communicate all extraordinary cases that occurred in the 
course of their practice. The works of the Natures Guriosi 
were at first published separately ; but this being attended 
with considerable inconvenience, a new arrangement was 
formed, in 1770, for publishing a yolume of observations 
annually. From some cause, however, the first volume 
did not make its appearance until 1784, when it came 
forth under the title of Fphemerides. In 1687, the Emperor 
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Leopold took the society under his protection, and estab- 
lished it at Vienna; hence the title of Leepoldine which it 
in consequence assumed. But though it thus acquired a 
name, it had no fixed place of meeting, and no regular 
assemblies ; instead of which there was a kind of bureaii 
or office, first established at Breslau, and afterwards re- 
moved to Nuremberg, where communications from corre- 
spondents were received, and persons properly qualified 
admitted as members. By its constitution the Leopoidine 
Academy consists of a president, two adjuncts or secretaries, 
and colleaguea or members, without any limitation as to 
numbers. At their admission the last come under a two 
fold obligation — ^first, to choose some subject for discussion 
out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom, provided 
it has not been previously treated of by any colleague oi 
the academy; and, secondly, to apply themselves to furnish 
materials for the annual Epltemerides. Each member also 
bears about with him, the symbol of the academy, consist- 
ing of a gold ring, whereon is represented a book open, 
with an eye on one side, and on the other the academical 
motto of Nunguam oiiostts. 

The Academy of S^argenry at Vienna was instituted by 
the present emperor, under the direction of the celebrated 
Brambella. In it there were at first only two professors ; 
and to their charge the instruction of a hundred and thirty 
young men was committed, thirty of whom had formerly 
been surgeons in the army. But latterly the number both 
of teachers and pupils was considerably increased. Gab- 
rieBi was appointed to teach pathology and practice; 
Boecking, anatomy, physiology, and physics; Streit, medical 
and pharmaceutical surgery; Hunezowsky, surgical ope- 
rations, midwifery, and chirurgia for ends ; and Plenk, 
chemistry and botany. To these was also added Beindei, 
as prosecutor and extraordinary professor of surgery and 
anatomy. Besides this, the emperor provided a large and 
splendid edifice in Vienna, which affords accommodation 
both for the teachers, the students, pregnant women, 
patients for clinical lectures, and servants. For the use 
of this academy the emperor also purchased a medical 
library, which is open every day ; a complete set of chirur- 
gical instruments; an apparatus for experiments in natural 
philosophy ; a collection of natural history ; a number of 
anatomical and pathological preparations ; a collection of 
preparations in wax, brought from Florence; and a variety 
of other useful articles. Adjoining the building there 
is also a good botanical garden. With a view to encourage 
emulation among the students of this institution, three 
prize medals/ each of the value of 40 florins, are annually 
bestowed on those who return the best answers to questions 
proposed the year before. These prizes, however, are not 
entirely founded by the emperor, but are in part owing to 
the liberality of BrendeHius, formerly protochirurgiis at 
Vienna. 

France. — Royal Academy of Medicine. — Medicine is a 
science which has always engaged the attention of the 
kings of France. Charlemagne established a school ol 
medicine in the Louvre, and various societies have been 
founded, and privileges granted to the faculty by his suc- 
cessors. The Rayed Academy of Medicine succeeded to the 
old Boyal Society of Medicine and the Academy of Sur- 
gery. It was erected by a royal ordinance, dated December 
20, 1820. It was di\ided into three sections — ^medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy. In its constitution it closely 
resembled the Academy of Sciences {md. sup.) Its function 
was to preserve or propagate vaccine matter, and answer 
inquiries addressed to it by the Government on the subject 
of epidemics, sanitary reform, and public health gener^y. 
It has maintained an enormous correspondence in 
quarters of the globe, and published extensive minutes. 

V. Academies of the Firsts: Arts, — 
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academy at St Petersburg was established by the Empress 
Elizabeth, at the suggestion of Count Shuvaloff, and 
annexed to the Academy of Sciences. The fund for its 
support was ^4000 per annum, and the foundation 
admitted forty scholars. Catharine II. formed it into a 
separate institution, augmented the annual revenue to 
J012,OOO, and increased the number of scholars to three 
hundred ; she also constructed, for the use and accommo- 
dation of the members, a large circular b u il di ng, which 
fronts the Neva. The scholars are admitted at the age of 
six, and continue until they have attained that of eighteen. 
They are clothed, fed, and lodged at the expense of the 
crown; and are all instructed in reading and writing, 
arithmetic, the French and German languages, and draw- 
ing. At the age of fourteen they are at liberty to choose 
any of the following arts, divided into four classes, viz., 
first, painting in all its branches of history portraits, war- 
pieces, and landscapes, architecture, mosaic, enamelling, 
&c. j secondly, tsngraving on copperplates, seal-cutting, &c. ; 
thirdly, carving on wood, ivory, and amber; fourthly, watch- 
making, turning, instrument making, casting statues in 
bronze and other metals, imitating gems and medals in 
paste and other compositions, gilding, and varnishing. 
Prizes are annually distributed to those who excel in any 
particular art ; and, from those who have obtained four 
prizes, twelve are selected, who are sent abroad at the 
charge of the crown. A certain stun is paid to defray 
their travelling expenses ; and when they are settled in 
any town, they receive an annual salary of ^£60, which is 
continued during four years. There is a small assortment 
of paintings for the use of the scholars ; and those who 
have made great progress are permitted to copy the pictures 
m the imperial collection. For the purpose of design, 
there are models in plaster, aU done at Rome, of the best 
antique statues in Italy, and of the same size with the 
originals, which the artists of the academy were employed 
to cast in bronze. 

France , — ^The Academy of Fainting and Sculpture at 
Paris was. founded by Louis XIV. in 1 648, tinder the title of 
Academie Royale des Beaux Arts, to which was afterwards 
united the Academy of Architecture, erected 1671. The 
academy is composed of painters, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, and musical composers. From among the 
members of the society, who are painters, is chosen the 
director of the French Academie des Beaux Arts at Berne, 
also instituted by Louis XIV. in 1677. The directors pro- 
^ vince is to superintend the studies of the painters, scuipturs, 
<kc., who, having been chosen by competition, are sent to 
Italy at the expense of the Government, to complete their 
studies in that country. Most of the celebrated French 
painters have begun their career in this way. 

The Poyal Academy of Music is the name which, by a 
strange perversion of language, is given in France to the 
grand opera. In 1571 the poet Baif established in his 
house an academy or school of music, at which ballets and 
masquerades were given. In 1645 Mazarin brought from 
Italy a troupe of actors, and established them in the Rue 
du Petit Bourbon, where they executed Jules Strozzi's 

AchiHe in Sciro,” the first opera performed in France. 
After Moli^re’s death in 1673, his theatre in the Palais 
Royal was given to Suhi, and there were performed all 
Gluck*s great operas ; there Vestris danced, and there was 
produced Jean Jacques Rousseau^s “ Devin du Village.” 

Italy, — ^In 1778 an Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture was established at Turin. The meetings were held 
ill the palace of the king, who distributed prizes among 
the most successful members. In Milan an Academy of 
A-Jchitecture was established so early as the year 1380, by 
Galeas Visconti. About the middle of the last century an 
^.cademy of the Arts was established there, after the 


example of those at Paris and Rome. The pupiL vfere 
furnished with originals and models, and prizes were dis- 
tributed annually. The prize for painting was a gold 
medal, and no prize was bestowed till all the competing 
pieces had been subjected to the examination and criticism 
of competent judges. Before the efCects of the French 
Revolution reached Italy this was one of the best establish- 
ments of the kind in that kingdom. In the ha.ll of the 
academy were some admirable pieces of Correggio, as well 
as several ancient paintings and statues of great merit, — 
particularly a small bust of Vitellius, and a statue of 
Agrippina, of most exquisite beauty, though it wants the 
head and arms. The Academy of the Arts, which had 
been long established at Florence, feU into decay, but was 
restored in the end of last century. In it there are halls 
for nude and plaster figures, for the use of the sculptor and 
the painter. The hall for plaster figures had models of all 
the finest statues in Italy, arranged in two lines; but the 
treasures of this and the other institutions for the fine arU 
were greatly diminished during the occui)aucy of Italy by 
the French. In the saloon of the Academy of the Axis at 
Modena there are many casts of antique statues ; but aft^^r 
being plundered by the French it dwindled into a petty 
school for drawings from living models; it contains the 
skuH of Correggio. There is also an Academy of the Fixxe 
Arts in Mantna, and another at Venice. 

Sgyain , — ^In Madrid an Academy for Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, was founded by I'hilip V. Tlie 
minister for foreign affairs is president. Prizes arc dis- 
tributed every three years. In Cadiz a few students 
are supplied by Government with the means of drawing 
and modeUiug from figures; and such as are not able 
to purchase the requisite iustrutuonts are provided witlj 
them. 

Sweden, — ^An Academy of the Fine Arts was founded at 
Stockholm in the year 1733 by Count Tessin, lu its hall 
are the ancient figures of plaster presented by Louis XiV. 
to Charles XI. The works of tho students are publicly 
exhibited, and prizes are distributed anmxally. LSucii of 
them as display distiaguished ability obtain pcnsioiiH from 
Government, to enable them to reside in Italy for some 
years, for the purposes of investigation and impruvemont. 
In tnis academy there are nine professors, and generally 
about four hundred students. In tho year 1705 an 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture waj» 
established at Vienna, with tho vieiSr of encouraging and 
promoting the fine arts, 

England , — ^The Royal Academy of Arts in London was 
instituted for tho encouragement of designing, j*aiutiiig, 
sculpture, &c., in the year 1768, with Sir J, Reynolds 
for its president. This academy ia under the immediate 
patronage of the queen, and under the dire<ition of forty 
artists of the first rank in their several professions. It 
furnishes, in winter, living models of different characters 
to draw" ^ter ; and in summer, models of the same kind 
to paint after. Nine of the ablest academicians are 
annually elected out of the forty, whose business it ia to 
attend by rotation, to set the figures, to examine the 
performance of the students, and to give them necessary 
instructions. There are likewise professors of painting, 
souli>ture, architecture, anatomy, and chemistry, who 
annually read public lectures on the subjects of their 
several departments ; besides a president, a council, and 
other officers. The admission to this academy is free to 
all students properly qualified to reap advantage from the 
studies cultivated in it ; and there is an annual exhibition 
at Burlington House of paintings, sculptures, and designs, 
open to aH artists of distinguished merit. 

"I'll® Academy of Ancient Music was established in Lon- 
don in 1710, by several persons of distinction, and othex 
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ftmateurs, in conjunction with, the most eminent masters of 
the time, with the view of promoting the study and practice 
of vocal and instrumental harmony. This institution, 
which had the advantage of a library, consisting of the most 
celebrated compositions, both foreign and domestic, in 
manuscript and in print, and which was aided by the per- 
formances of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, and the 
choir of St Paul’s, with the boys belonging to each, con- 
tinued to flourish for many years. In 1731 a charge of 
plagiarism brought against Bononcini, a member of the 
academy, for claming a madrigal of Lotti of Venice as 
his own, threatened the existence of the institution. Dr 
Greene, who had introduced the madrigal into the aca- 
demy, took part with Bononcini, and withdrew from the 
society, taking with him the boys of St Paul’s. In 1734 
Mr Gates, another member of the society, and master of 
the children of the royal chapel, also retired in disgust; 
so that the institution was thus deprived of the assistance 
which the boys afforded it in singing the soprano parts. 
From this time the academy became a seminary for the 
instruction of youth in the principles of music and the 
laws of harmony. Dr Pepnsch, who was one of its foun- 
ders, was active in accomplishing this measure; and by 
the expedient of educating boys for their purpose, and 
admitting auditor members, the subsistence of the aca- 
demy was continued. The Royal Academy of Music 
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was formed by the principal nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, for the performance of operas, composed by 
Handel, and conducted by him at the theatre in the Hay- 
market. The subscription amounted to ^50,000, and the 
king, besides subscribing .£1000, allowed the society to 
assume the title of Royal Academy. It consisted of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and tw'enty directors. A con- 
test between Handel and Senesino, one of the performers, 
in which the directors took the part of the latter, occa- 
sioned the dissolution of the academy, after it had subsisted 
with reputation for more than nine years. The present 
Royal Academy of Music dates from 1822, and was incor- 
porated in 1830 under the patronage of the queen. It 
instructs pupils of both sexes in music, charging 33 guineas 
per annum; but many receive instruction free. It also 
gives public concerts. In this institution the leading 
instrumentalists and vocalists of England have received 
their education. (See Musical Directory published by 
Budall, Carte, and Co.) 

Academy is a term also applied to those royal collegiate 
seminaries in which young men are educated for the navy 
and army. In our country there are three colleges of 
this description — the Royal Haval College at Portsmouth, 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 

(f. s.) 


ACADIE, or Acadia, the name home by Nova Scotia 
while it remained a French settlement. 

ACALEPH.flE (from djcaA.iJ<^77, a nettle), a name given to 
the animals commonly known as jelly-fish^ sea^hluhher, 
Medusce, sea-nettles, &c. 

ACANTHOGEPHAiA (from S.Kav6a, a thorn, and 
the head), a group of parasitic worms, having the 
heads armed with spines or hooks. 

AGANTHOPTERYGII (from dmv<?a, a thorn, and 
Trripvi, a wing), an order of fishes, having bony skeletons 
with prickly spinous processes in the dorsal fins. 

ACANTHIJS, a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Acanthacese. The species are natives of the southern 
parts of Europe. The most common species is the Acaitr 
thus mollis or Branhursine. It has large, deeply-cut, hairy, 
shining leaves, which are supposed to have suggested the 
decoration of the Corinthian column. Another species, 
Acaiithiis spinosus, is so called from its spiny leaves. 

ACAPULCO, a town and port in Mexico, on a bay of 
the Pacific Ocean, about 190 miles S.S.W. of Mexico, in 
N. lat. 16® 50’, W. long. 99° 46'. The harbour, which is 
the best on the Pacific coast, is almost completely land- 
locked. It is easy of access, and the anchorage is so 
secure that heavily-laden ships can lie close to the rocks 
which surround it. The town lies N.W. of the harbour,* 
and is defended by the castle of San Diego, which stan<^ 
on an eminence. During a part of the dry season the air 
is infected with the putrid effluvia of a morass eastward of 
the town. This, together with the heat of the climate, 
aggravated by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
granite rocks that environ the town, renders it very un- 
healthy, especially to Europeans, though a passage cut 
through the rocks, to let in the sea breeze, has tended to 
improve its salubrity. Acapulco was in former times the 
great dep6t of the trade of Spain with the East Indies. 
A galleon sailed from this port to Manilla in the Philippine 
Islands, and another returned once a year laden with the 
treasures and luxuries of the East, On the arrival of this 
ffalleoB a great fair was held, to which merchants resorted 
from all parts of Mexico. The trade between Acapulco 


and Manilla was annihilated when Mexico became inde- 
pendent; and, from this cause, and also on account of the 
frequent earthquakes by which the town has been visited, 
it had sniLk to comparative insignificance, when the dis- 
covery of gold in Califomia gave its trade a fresh impetus. 
It is now the most important seaport in Mexico, and is 
regularly touched at by the Pacific mail steamers. Besides 
having a large transit trade, it exports wool, skins, cocoa, 
cochineal, and indigo; and the imports include cottons, 
silks, and hardware. Population about 5000. 

ACAuRNANIA, a province of ancient Greece, now called 
Camia. It was bounded on the N. by the Ambracian 
gulf, on the N.E. by Amphilochia, on the W. and S.W. 
by the Ionian Sea, and on the H by .ffitolia. It was 
a hilly country, with numerous lakes and tracts of rich 
pasture, and its bills are to the present day crowned with 
thick wood- It *was celebrated for its excellent breed of 
horses. The Acarnanians, according to Mr Grote, though 
admitted as Greeks to the Pan-Hellenic games, were more 
akin in character and manners to their barbarian neighbours 
of Epirus. Up to the time of the Peloponnesian war, they 
are mentioned only as a race of rude shepherds, divided 
iuto numerous petly tribes, and engaged in continual strife 
and rapine. They were, however, favourably distinguished 
from their ^Etolian neighbours by the fidelity and stead- 
fastness of their character. They were good soldiers, and 
excelled as siingers. At the date above mentioned they 
begin, as the allies of the Athenians, to make a more pro- 
minent figure in the history of Greece, The chief town 
was Stratos, and subsequently Leucaa. 

ACARUS (from a/capt, a mite), a genus of Arachnides, 
represented by the cheese mite and other forms. 

ACCELERATION is a term employed to denote gene- 
rally the rate at which the velocity of a body, whose 
motion is not uniform, either increases or decreases. As 
the velocity is continu^ly changing, and cannot therefore 
be estimated, as in uniform motion, by the space actually 
passed over in a certain time, its value at any instant has 
to be measured by the space the body would describe in 
tbe unit of time, supposing that at and from the instant in 
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question tlie motion became and continued uniform. If 
tiie motion is such that the velocity, thus measured, in- 
creases or decreases by equal amounts in equal intervals of 
time, it is said to be uniformly accelerated or retarded. 
In that case, if / denote the amount of increase or decrease 
of velocity corresponding to the unit of time, the whole of 
such increase or decrease in t units of time mil evidently 
be ft^ and therefore if « be the initial and v the 
velocity for that interval, v^u^fty — ^the upper sign apply- 
ing to accelerated, the lower to retarded, motion. To find 
the distance or space, 5 , gone over in t units of time, let t 
be divided into n equal intervals. The velocities at the 

t 

end of the successive intervals will bew=t*/-, u^f — , 
3t 

u ^f ~ , &C. Let it now be supposed that during each 

of these small intervals the body has moved uniformly 
with its velocity at the end of the interval, then (since a 
body moving uniformly for x seconds with a velocity of y 
feet per second will move through xy feet) the spaces 
described in the successive intervals would be the product 

of the velocities given above by ~ , and the whole space in 

the time t would be the sum of these spaces; ie., 

t 

+■ 1.... repeated n times)sfc/-^(l 4-2 + 3 +«) 




2 


*= *t 



It is evident, however, that as the increase or decrease of 
velocity takes place continuously, this sum will be too 
large ; but the greater n is taken, or (which is the same 
thing) the smaller the intervals are during which the 
velocity is supposed to be uniform, the nearer will the 
result be to the truth. Hence making n as large as pos- 
sible, or - as small as possible, 0, we obtain as the 


correct expression s^ut ^ i ft\ 


In the case of motion 


from rest, w==0, and the above formulae become v^ft 
1 


We have a familiar instance of uniformly accelerated 
and uniformly retarded motion in the case of bodies faU- ‘ 
ing and rising vertically near the earth's surface, where, if 
the resistance of the air be neglected, the velocity of the 
body is increased or diminished, in consequence of the 
earth's attraction, by a uniform amount in each second of 
time. To this amount is given the name of the accelera- 
tion of gravity (usually denoted by the letter g), the value 
of which, in our latitudes and at the surface of the sea, is 
very nearly 32^ feet per second, -Hence the space a body 
falls from rest in any number of seconds is readily found 
by multiplyiag feet by the square of the number of 
seconds. For a fuller account of accelerating force,— ex- 
pressed in the notation of the Differential Calculus bv 

* 3 pii — tie reader is referred totheartide 

DnsAmcjs. 


ACCENT, in reading or speaking, is the stress or 
pressure of the voice npon a sylM>le of a word. The deiivar 
tmn of the term (Lat^ accmtusy guasi adcantus) clearly shows 
that it was employed by the classical graTnTnfl. rifl.nfl to 
express the prodnction of a musical effect. Its origin is 
therdore to be sought in the natural desire of man to 
patify the ear by modulated sound, and probably no 
language exists in whioh it does not play a more pr less 
mportant p^ “ Only a machine," says Professor Blackie 
{t lace and Fewer of Acceai in Language, in the Tramae- 
Uoiie (f the JRoyal Society of Edinburgh, 1871), “ could 


produce a continuous aeries of sounds in undistinguished 
monotonous repetitions like the ^um, turn, tunty of a drum ; 
a rational being using words for a rational purpose to 
manifest his thoughts and feelings, necessarily accents both 
words and sentences in some way or other." That the 
accentuation of some languages is more distinct, various* 
and efiTective than that of others is beyond question, but 
there are none, so far as we know, in which its power is 
not felt- The statement sometimes made, that the French 
have no accent in their words, can only mean that theix 
accent is less emphatic or less variously so than that 
of cei-tain other nations. If it means more, it is not 
merely an error, but an absurdity. From this conception 
of the subject, it is obvious that accent mast be funda 
mentally the same thing in all languages, and must aim 
more or less successfully at the same results, however 
diverse the rules by which it is governed. But there are, 
nevertheless, important differences between the conditions 
under which accent operated in the classical, and those in 
which it operates in modem tongues. It did not wholly 
detennine the rhythm, nor in the least affect the metre of 
classical verse ; it did not fix the quantity or length of 
classical syllables. It was a musical element superadded 
to the measured stmeture of prose and verse. 

Passing over the consideration of the accentual system of 
the Hebrews with the single remark, that it exhibits, though 
with more elaborate and complicated expression, most of 
the characteristics both of Greek and English accent, we 
find that the Greeks employed three grammatical accents, 
viz., the acute accent ('), which shows when the tone of the 
voice is to be mised ; ime grave accent ( ’*), when it is to be 
depressed ; and the dreumjUx accent ('^), composed of both 
the acute and the grave, and pointing out a kind of undula- 
tion of the voice. The Latins have made the same use as the 
Greeks of these three accents, and various modern nations, 
French, English, &c., have also adopted them. As to the 
Greek accents, now seen both in manuscrii)ts and printed 
books, there has been great dispute about their antiquity 
and use. But the following things seem to be undoubtedly 
taught by the ancient grammarians and rhetoricians: — (1.) 
That by accent (TrpocrwSiay rovos) the Greeks understood the 
elevation or falling of the voice on a particular syllable 
of a word, either absolutely, or in relation to its position 
in a sentence, accompanied with an intension or r€rrm$ion 
of the vocal utterance on that syllable (cTrw’cto'ts, 
occasioning a marked predominance of that syllable over 
the other syllables of the word. The predominance thus 
given, however, had no effect whatever on the quantity 
— ^long or short — of the accented syllable. The accented 
syllable in Greek as in English, might be long or it might 
be short; elevation and emphasis of utterance being one 
thing, and prolongation of the vocal sound quite another 
thing, as any one ' acquainted with the first elements of 
music will at once perceive. The difiSlculty which many 
modem scholars have experienced in conceiving how a 
syllable could be accented and not lengthened, has arisen 
partly from a complete want of distinct ideas on the nature 
of the elements of which human speech is composed, and 
partly also from a vicious practice which has long pre- 
vailed in the EngHsh schools, of reading Greek, not accord- 
ing to the laws of its own accentuation, but according to 
me accent of Latin handed down to us through the Boman 
OamoUc Church. For the rules of Latin accentuation are, 
as Qipitihan and Cicero and the grammarians expressly 
mention, very (Merent from the Greek ; and the long syllable 
of a word has the accent in Latin in a hundred cases, where 
me musi^ habit of the Greek ear jdaced it upon the short, 
ihere is, besides a vast number of words in Greek accented 
on last syllable (like yoluntee'vy amhueca'dey in English), 
01 which not a single instance occurs in the Latin Ian- 
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gtiage. Partly, however, from ignorance, partly from care- 
lessness, and partly perhaps from stupidity, onr scholars 
transferred the pronunciation of the more popular learned 
language^ to that which was less known; and with the 
help of time and constant usage, so habituated themselves 
to identify the accented with the long syllable, according 
Lo the analogy of the Latin, that they began seriously 
to doubt the possibility of pronouncing otherwise. Eng- 
lish scholars have long ceased to recognise its existence^ 
and persist in reading Greek as if the accentual marks 
meant nothing at alL Even those who allow (like 
W. G. Clark and Professor Munro) that ancient Greek 
accent denoted an elevation of voice or tone, are stih of 
opinion that it is impossible to reproduce it in modem 
times. ^‘Here and there," says the former (OamJbridge 
Journal of Jhilology, voL L 1868), “a person may be 
found with such an exquisite ear, and such plastic organs 
of speech, as to be able to reproduce the ancient distinction 
oetween the length and tone of syllables accented and 
unaccented, and many not so gifted may fancy that they 
reproduce it when they do nothing of the kind. For the 
mass of boys and men, pupils as well as teachers, the dis- 
tinction is practically impossible." But, in spite of such 
pessimist views, it may, on the whole, be safely asserted 
that since the appearance of a more philosophic^ spirit in 
philology, under the guidance of Hermann, Boeckh, and 
other master-minds among the Germans, the best gram- 
marians have come to recognise the importance of this 
element of ancient Hellenic enunciation, while not a few 
carry out their princij)les into a consistent practice. The 
only circumstance, indeed, that prevents our English 
scholars from practically recognising the element of accent 
in classical teaching, is the apprehension that this would 
interfere seriously with the practical inculcation of quantity; 
an apprehension in which they are certainly justified by 
the practice of the modem Greeks, who have given such a 
[»redominance to accent, as altogether to subordinate, and 
in many cases completely overwhelm quantity; and who 
also, in public token of this departure from the classical 
babit of pronunciation, regularly compose their yeTses with 
a reference to the spoken accent only, leaving the quantity 
— as in modern language generally— - altogether to the dis- 
cretion of the poet. But, as experiment will teach any 
one that there is no necessity whatever in the nature of 
the human voice for this confusion of two essentially 
different elements, it is not unlikely that English scholars 
will soon follow the example of the Germans, and read 
Greek prose at least systematically according to the laws 
of classical speech, as handed down to us by the gram- 
marians of Alexandria and Byzantium. In the recitation 
of classical verse, of course, as it was not constructed on 
accentual principles, the skilful reader will naturally allow 
the music^ accent, or the emphasis of the rhythm to over- 
bear, to a great extent, or altogether to overwhelm, the 
accent of the individual word; though with regard to the 
recitation of verse, it will always remain a problem how far 
the ancients themselves did not achieve an accentuum 
cum gmintitoAe aptg conciliation such as that which Her- 
mann {JDe emetidaTiida rcutione^ <&c.) describes as the per- 
fection of a polished classical enunciation. A historic 
survey of the course of learned opinion on the subject of 
accent, from the age of Erasmus down to the present day, 
forms an interesting and important part of Professor 
Bladders essay quoted above. See Pennington’s work on 
Greek Pronunciation, Cambridge, 1844 ; the German work 
on Greek Accent by Gbttling (English), London, 1831 ; and 
Blackie’s essay on the Flacc aTid Bower of Accent^ in the 
Transactions of the Iloyal Society of JSdinhv/rgh^ 1870—71. 

If there is any perplexity regarding the nature or influ- 
ence of classical accent, there is none about English, It 


does not conflict or combine with the modulations of quan- 
tity. It is the sole determining element in our metrical 
system. Almost the very earliest of our authors, the 
Venerable Bede, notices this. In defining rhythm he 
says — ^‘It is a modulated composition of words, not 
according to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number 
of its syUablea to the judgment of the ear, arc the verses 
of our vulgar poets” (Bede^ Op, vol i. p. 57, ed. 1553). 
We have, of course, long vowels and short, like the Greeks 
and the Homans, but we do not regulate our verse by 
them; and our mode of accentuation is sufficiently despotic 
to occasionally almost change their character, so that a 
long vowel shall seem short, and tdee versa. In reality 
this is not so. The long vowel remains long, but then its 
length gives it no privilege of place in a verse. It may 
modify the enunciation, it may increase the roU of sound, 
but a short vowel could take its place without a violation 
of metre. Take the word /ar, for example; there the 
vowd. a is long, yet in the line 

** O Moon, far-spooming Ocean bows to thee,** 

it is not necessary that the a in far should be long; a 
short vowel would do as well for metrical purposes, and 
would even bring out more distinctly the accentuation of 
the syllable spoom. 

Originally English accent was upon the root, and not 
upon inflectional syllables. Gottling finds the same prin- 
ciple operating in Greek, but in that language it certainly 
never exercised the universal sway it does in the earlier 
forms of English. In the following passage from Beowulf 
the oldest monument of English literature, belonging, in its 
first form, to a period even anterior to the invasion of 
Britain by the Angles and Saxons, we shall put the 
accented or emphatic syllables in italics; — 

Sirdet waes stdji^ioh . , The street was of variegated ston , 

stig wfsode • . . . . the path directed 

gumum aet-gaedere . . the mea together ; 

yddAjjrae scAn .... the war-corselet shone 

heardy hond-loaeii • • . hard, hand-locked; 

hring-iren acir .... the ring-irou bright 

song in searvram . . . sang in their trappings, 

Me td sele furdum . when they to the hall forward 
m hyra gr'^re-geatwma , in their terrible armour 
gangm, cwomon • - . came to go. 

It wfll be observed that in these verses the accent (not to 
be confounded with the mark which, is used in Anglo-Saxon 
to show that the vowel over which it is placed is long) is 
invariably on a monosyllable, or on the root part or a 
word of more than one syllable. The passage is also a 
good illustration of what has previously been stated, that 
the metre or rhythm in English is determined not by the 
vowel-quantity of a syllable, but by the stress of the voice 
on particular syllables, whether the vowels are long or 
short. In the older iorm^i English verse the accent 
somewhat irregular; or, to put it more accurately, the 
number of syllables intervening between the recurrent 
accents is not definitely fixed. Sometimes two or more 
intervene, sometimes none at all. Take, for example, the 
opening lines of Langland’s poem, entitled the Vision of 
Biers the Blowman : — 

“ In a corner seson 
Wban soft was tbe stwcue, 

I sliope me in shroiuiesy 
As I a shejpe were. 

In Aabit as an /icremite 
UnAoly of workes, 

W ent ^o■lcU in this world 
H'^'onders to here. 

Ac on a May womyngo 
On JfetMeme huHes, 


Me hjfeZ a/erly. 

Of /ctziy, me unonghte ; 
1 was wery forwa^wZi-ed, 
And went me to resto 
Under a hr ode banke 
By a homes side. 

And as I lay and ZcTjed, 
And loked in the waters, 
I sZombred in a slepyngy 
It stjoeyued so meryct** 


But no matter how irregular the time elapsing between the 

. L — II 
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TBcurrence of the accents, they are always on the root- 
syllahles. 

The iJTorman Conquest, however, introduced a different 
system, which gradually modified the rigid uniformity of 
the native English accentuation. The change is visible as 
early as the end of the 12th century. By the^ rmddle of 
the 14th, that is to say, in the age of Chaucer, it is in full 
operation. Its origin is thus explained by Mr Marsh, in 
Ms Origin and History of ih& English Language (Lond., 
1862) : — “ The vocabulary of the French lan^age is d^ 
rived, to a great extent, from Latin words deprived of their 
terminal inflections. The French adjectives mortal^ and 
fatal are formed from the Latin mortalis and/a^aZ^, by 
dropping the inflected syllable j the French nouns nation 
and condition from the Latin accusatives nationem^ condi- 
ttOTienty by rejecting the em final In most cases, the last 
syllable retained in the French derivatives was prosodically 
long in the Latin original ; and either because it was also 
accented, or because the slight accent which is perceivable 
in the French articulation represents temporal length, the 
stress of the voice was laid on lUie final syllable of all these 
words. When we borrowed such words from the French 
we took them with their native accentuation ; and as ac- 
cent is much stronger in English than in French, the final 
syllable was doubtless more forcibly enunciated in the 
former than in the latter language.'^ The new’ mode of ac- 
centuation soon began to affect even words of pure English 
origin — e,g,y in Eohert of Gloucester we find instead 

of falshedie, thMnge instead of tidmgey txewehede instead 
of trewehediey gladc^fore instead of glad^oxe^ ^fn&liche instead 
of ii>isliche, begynnyny instead of hegynnjngy endyny in- 
stead of eiidjxig. In the Froverhs of Hendyng w© have no- 
thyng for ?zo^Aing, hshhen for Aafiben, iomon for /omon ; in 
llohert of BrunnCy halycfom for AaZydom, clothyziy for doth- 
ing, gxetand for yre^and Chaucer furnishes numerous in- 
stances of the same foreign influence revolutionising the 
native accent; ixedom for /redom, hethenes^e for /te^Aenesse, 
worthines^e for ^^or^i^inesse, low^y for louAy^ wynnynge for 
wyrmjngey weddynye for weddjxigey eomynge for comjnge j 
and it is traceable even in Spenser. On the other hand, 
a. contrary tendency must not be overlooked. We see an 
effort, probably unconscious, to compel words of French 
origin to submit to the rule of English accentuation- It is 
noticeable in the century before Chaucer : in Chaucer him- 
seK it begins to work strongly ; xomtal becomes mortal ; 
tempest, tempest; substance, 5«6stance; emjahle, amyable; 
morseZ, morsel ; serm^, serrise ; ducM^se, duchesse ; eosyn, 
cosyn, &C. ; while a multitude of words oscillate between 
the rival modes of accentuation, now following the French 
and now the English. Before and during the Elizabethan 
period, the latter began to prove the stronger, and for the 
. last 300 years it may be said to have, for the most part, 
Anglicised the accent and the nrfEure of the foreign additions 
to our vocabulary. Nevertheless, many French words still 
retain their own accent. Morris (Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, p. 75) thus classifies these : — 

Nomisia -ode, -<!e, or -oon, -ine, (-in), as cas- 

eade ^ , crusade* ^ &o. ; cmalier, chaTuUlie^, &:o. ; gcvnettcer^, pioneer^, 
^.o. (in conformity with these we say harpooned, mountaineer',) ; 
legated , payee*, &c, ; halloon* , cartoon*, &o. ; chagrin*, violm*, <fec. ; 
routind, marind, &c. 

“Also the following words i—caded, drunette*, gazetid, cravat*, 
caTiAiV , control*, gazelle , amateur', foMgud, antique*, polled, &o. 

“(2.) Adjectives (£&) from Lat. adj. in as augusif, benign*, ro- 
bust , &C- ; (b) in -ose, as morose*, verbose*, &c. j (c) -esque, as bur- 
lesque, grotesqud, &c. 

“ (3.) Some verbs, as baptizd, conoid, caresd, carouse^ chOfStisd, 
escape*, esteem*, &c.” 

To these may be added the Greek and Latin words 
which have been introduced into English for scientific and 
other learned purpbses, and which, not having been altered 
in foniii retain their original accentnation — as av/rdra. 


cwo'na, eohs’ms, t(Ma, hypoih’esis, caesu’ra, dice'resis, du^- 
no'ds, dUu'mum, diplo'ma, efflu'vium, elys'ium, «fec. ; bosidcs 
the still larger number that have suffered a slight modifi- 
cation of form, hut no change of accent, as dialectic, dUig- 
nos' tie, effl/ores' ceni,, dlip'tic, emer'sion, emol'lieiii,^ &c. ^ 'i ho 
Italian contributions to our tongue retain their origiii:d 
accent -when the form is untouched, as somi'ta, mi- 

ca' no, but lose it when the form is shortened, as baii'dii 
(It. bandiHo). 

A change in the position of the accent serves a variety 
of purposes in English. It distinguishes (1.) a noun fruju 
a verb, as acbent, accent'; aug'ment, augment'; tor'iuent, 
torment'; com'ment, comment'; con'sort, consort'; cou'tust, 
contest'; con'trast, contrast'; di'gest, digest'; dis'cuunt, dis- 
count'; in'sult, insult', &a ; (2.) an adjective horn ii verb, 
as ab'sent, absent'; fre'quent, frequent'; pro'seut, 2 >reseut'; 
com'pound, compound', &c.; (3.) an adjective from a noun, 
as ex'pert, expert'; com'pact, compact'. It also denotes a 
difference of meaning, e.g., con'juro, conjure'; iu'cense, 
incense'; au'gust, august'; su'iuno, su]>iiie'. 

Accent has exercised a powerful infiiieiico in changing 
the forms of words. The unaccented syllables iu the 
course of time frequently dropped off. This process w iia 
necessarily more rapid and thorough in English tUiui in 
many other languages wMch wore not subjected to equal 
strain. The Norman Conquest made havoc of the Eiaglish 
tongue for a time. It was expelled from the court, the 
schools, the church, and the tribunals of justice ; it ceased 
to be spoken by priests, lawyers, and nobles; its only 
guardians were churls, ignorant, illiterate, indifferent to 
grammar, and careless of diction. Who can wonder if, 
in circumstances like these, it suffered disastrous oclipKu ] 
The latter part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle furnishes 
melancholy evidence of the chaos into which it had falU‘U, 
yet out of tMs chaos it rose again into newness of life, 
reforming and re-accenting its half-ruined vocabulary, and 
drawing from the very agent of its destxuction the eleiuenls 
of a richer and more pl^tic expression. Fur it cuuiujt be 
doubted that the iiTcgularities now existing in Jinglish 
accent, though perplexing to a foreigner, copiously vary 
the modulation, and so increase the flexibility and i>o\ver 
of the language. The older forms of Englisli, tln>se in use 
before the Conquest, and down to the period of Oliaxiciu”, 
are stiff, monotonous, and unmusicaL A hard strength Is 
in the verse, but no liquid sweetness or nimble grace. 
Now, it is possible, in spite of our deficiency in vowel 
endings, to produce the noblest melody in accent words 
known to the modern world. Almost every kind of metre, 
swift or slow, airy or majestic, has been successfully 
attempted since the age of the Canterbury Tales, When 
we compare the drone of Caedmon with tho aerial melody 
of the Shylarh, the Cloud, and the Arsthusa of Shelley, 
we see what an infinite progress has boon made hy 
the development of accent in the rhythm of our native 
tongue. 

See Lectures on the English Language, by G. 1\ Alarsh 
(Lond. 1861) ; the Ongin and History of the English 
Language, <fcc., by G. P. Marsh (Lond. 1862) ; Hisiormhr 
Grammatih der Englische Sprnche, von. C. Friedrich Ji<icli 
(1863-69) ; Tlic English Language, by 11. Q. Latham 
(1855) ; Philological Essays, by the Eev. Richard Garnett 
(Lond, 1859); On Early Eiujlish Pronunciation, with 
especial reference to Shahsj^ere and Chmicm\ by A. J. EUk 
(Lond. 1867-71); Historical Outlines of English Accidence, 
by Dr R. Morris (Lond. 1872). (j, m. m) 

^ ACCEPTANCE is the act by which a porsozi binds 
himself to comply with the request contained in a bill of 
exchange addressed to him by the drawer. In all cases it 
is understood to be a promise to pay the bill in nmiey, the 
law not recognising an acceptance in which the promise is 
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to pay in some other way, as, lor example, partly in money 
and partly by another bill Acceptance may be absolnte, 
conditional, or partial Absolute acceptance is an engage- 
ment to pay the bill strictly according to its tenor, and is 
made by the drawee subscribing his name, with or without 
the word accepted,” at the bottom of the bill, or across 
the face of it. Conditional acceptance is a promise to pay 
on a contingency occurring, as, for example, on the sale of 
certain goods consigned by the drawer to the acceptor. No 
contingency is allowed to be mentioned in the body of the 
bill, but a contingent acceptance is quite legal, and equally 
binding with an absolute acceptance upon the acceptor 
when the contingency has occurred. Partial acceptance is 
where the promise is to pay only part of the sum mentioned 
ill the bill, or to pay at a different time or place from 
those specified. In all cases acceptance involves the 
signature of the acceptor either by himself or by some 
person duly authorised on his behalf. A bill can be 
accepted in the first instance only by the person or persons 
to whom it is addi*essed ; but if he or they fail to do so, it 
may, after being protested for non-acceptance, be accepted 
by another “ supra protest,” for the sake of the honour of 
one or more of the parties concerned m it. 

ACCESSION is applied, in a historical or constitutional 
sense, to"" the coming to the throne of a dynasly or line of 
sovereigns, as the accession of the House of Hanover. The 
corresponding term, when a single sovereign is spoken of, 
is succession.” In law, accession is a method of acquiring 
prtiperty, by which, in things that have a close connection with 
or dependence on one another, the property of the principal 
draws after it the property of the accessory, according to the 
principle, accessio cedet pn%ndpal% or accessorium sequitur 
prindpale. Thus, the owner of a cow becomes likewise the 
owner of the calf, and a landowner becomes proprietor of 
what is added to his estate by alluvion. Accession produced 
by the art or industry of man has been called industrial 
accession, and maybe by specification, as when wine is made 
out of grapes, or by confusion or commixture. Accession 
sometimes likewise signifies consent or acquiescence. Thus, 
in the bankrupt law of Scotland, when there is a settlement 
by a tiust-deed, it is accepted on the part of each creditor 
by a deed of accession. 

ACCESSORY, a person guilty of a felonious offence, 
not as principal, but by participation; as by advice, command, 
aid, or concealment. In treason, accessories are excluded, 
every individual concerned being considered as a principal 
In crimes under the degree of felony, also, all persons 
concerned, if guilty at all, are regarded as principals. (See 
24 and 25 Viet, a 94. s. 8.) There are two kinds of 
accessories — before the fact, and after it. The first is he 
who commands or procures another to commit felony, and 
is not present himself ; for if he be present, he is a principal 
The second is he who receives, assists, or comforts any 
man that has done murder or felony, whereof he has 
knowledge. An accessory before the fact is liable to th ’ 
same punishment as the principal ; and there is now indeed 
no practical difference between such an accessory and a 
principal in regard either to indictment, trial, or punishment 
(24 and 25 Viet. c. 94). Accessories after the fact are m 
general punishable with imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding two years {ih, s. 4). The law of Scotland makes 
no distinction between the accessory to any crime (called 
art and paH) and ’the principal Except in^ the case 
treason, accession after the fact is not noticed by Uie 
law of Scotland, unless as an element of evidence to prove 
previous accession. 

ACCIAJUOLI, Donato, was born at Florence in 1428. 
He was famous for his learning, especially in Greek and 
mathematics, and for his services to his native state. 
Having previously been intrusted with several important 
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I embassies, he became Gonfalonier of Florence in 1473. He 
died at Milan in 1478, when on his way to Paris to ask tht> 
aid of Louis XI. on behalf of the Florentines against Pope 
Sixtus IV. His body was taken back to Florence, and 
buried in the church of the Carthusians at the public 
expense, and his daughters were portioned by his fellow- 
citizens, the fortune he left being, owing to his probity and 
disinterestedness, very small He wrote a Latin translsr 
tion of some of Plutarch's Lives (Florence, 1478) ; Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's Lthics and Politics; and the lives 
of Hannibal, Scipio, and Charlemagne. In the work on 
Aristotle he had the co-operation of Ms master Argyropylus. 

ACCIDENT. An attribute of a thing or class of things, 
which neither belongs to, nor is in any way deducible from, 
the essence of that thing or class, is termed its accident 
An accident may be either inseparable or separable ; the 
former, when we can conceive it to he absent from that 
with which it is found, although it is always, as far as we 
know, present, i,e,, when it is not necessarily but is uni- 
versally present ; the latter, when it is neither necessarily 
nor nniversally present. It is often difficult to determine 
whether a particular attribute is essential or accidental to the 
object we are investigating, subsequent research frequently 
proving that what we have described as accidental ought to 
be classed as essential, and vice versa. Practically, and 
for the time being, an attribute, which neither directly nor 
indirectly forms part of the signification of the term used 
to designate the object, may be considered an accident; 
and many philosophers look upon this as the only intelhgihle 
ground for the distinction. Propositions expressing the 
relation between a thing or class and an accident, and also 
between a thing or class and its property (le., something 
deducible from, but not strictly forming part of, its essence), 
are variously styled “ accidental, '' “synthetical,” “real,” 
“ ampHative,” in contradistinction to “ essential,” “ analy- 
tical,” “verbal,” and “ explicative” propositions. The 
fonner give us information that we could not have dis- 
covered from an analysis of the subject notion — e.q,, “man 
is found in New Zealand the latter merely state what we 
already know, if we understand the meaning of the language 
employed, e.^., “man is rational'^ 

ACCIUS, a poet of the 16th century, to whom is 
attributed A Paraphrase of JSsop's Fables ^ of which Jxilius 
Scaliger speaks wdth great praise. 

AGCIIJS (or Attitts), Lucius, a Latin tragic poet, was 
the son of a freedman, bom, according to St Jerome, in 
the year of Rome 583, though this appears somewhat 
uncertain. He made himself known before the death of 
Pacuvius by a dramatic piece, which he exhibited the same 
year that Pacuvius brought one on the stage, the latter being 
then eighty y-aars of age, and Accius only thirty. We do 
not know the name of this piece of Accius's, hut the titles 
of several of his tragedies are mentioned by various authors. 
He wrote on the most’ celebrated stories which had been 
represented on the Athenian stage ; but he did not always 
take his subject from Grecian story ; for he composed at 
least one dramatic piece wholly Roman, entitled Brutus^ 
and referring to the expulsion of the Tarquins. Only 
fragments of his tragedies remain. He did not confine 
himself to dramatic writing, having left other productions, 
particularly his Annals^ mentioned by Macrobius, Priscian, 
Festiis, ani Nonnius Marcellns. He has been censured 
for the harshness of his style, but in other respects he has 
been esteemed a great poet. He died at an advanced age ; 
and Cicero, who evidently attaches considerable weight to 
his opinions, speaks of having conversed with him in his 
youtk 

ACCLAMATION, the expression of the opinion, favour- 
able or unfavourable, of any assembly by means of the 
voice. Ajoplause denotes strictly a similar expression bj/ 
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clapping of hands, but this distinction in the usage of the 
words is by no means uniformly maintained. Among the 
Romans acclamation was varied both in form and purpose. 
At marriages it was usual for the spectators to ^out lo 
I£ymen^ Hym&noee^ or TaZassio; a victorious army or general 
was greeted with Jo triumjjlie ; in the theatre acclamation 
was called for at the close of the play hy the last actor, 
who said, Flaudlte ; in the senate opinions were expressed 
and votes passed hy acclamation in such forms as Omnes, 
jEquuifi esi^ Justum est, ifec ; and the praises of the 
emi>eror were celebrated in certain pre-arranged sentences, 
which seem to have been chanted by the whole body of 
senators. The acclamations which authors and poets who 
recited their works in public received were at first spon- 
taneous and genuine, but in time became very largely 
mercenary, it being customary for men of fortune who 
aifected literaiy tastes to keep applauders in their service 
and lend them to their friends. When Nero performed in 
the theatre his praises were chanted, at a given signal, by 
five thousand soldiers, who were called Avjgu&tals. The 
whole was conducted by a music-master, mesochorus or 
[tamarius. It was this case of Nero which, occurring to 
bhe recollection of the French poet Dorat, may be said to 
have originated the well-known Paris claque. Buying up 
a number of the tickets for a performance of one of his 
plays, he distributed them gratuitously to those w’ho pro- 
mised to express approbation. Prom that time the claque^ 
or organised body of professional applauders, has been a 
recognised institution in connection with the theatres of 
Paris. In the early ages of the Christian church it was by 
no means uncommon for an audience to express their appro- 
bation of a favourite preacher during the course of his 
sermon. Chrysostom especially was very frequently inter- 
rupted both by applause and by acclamations. In eccle- 
siastical councils vote by acclamation is very common, the 
question being usually put in the form, >plajcet or non iZacet. 
This differs from the acclamation with which in other 
assemblies a motion is said to be carried, when, no amend- 
ment being proposed, approval is expressed by shouting 
such words as Aye or Agreed. 

ACCLmATISATION is the process of adaptation by 
which anmals and plants are gradually rendered capable 
of spviTing and flourishing in countries remote from thftj r 
original habitats, or under meteorological conditions dif- 
ferent from those which they have usually to endure, and 
which are at first injurions to them. 

The subject of acclimatisation is v6ry httle understood, 
and some writers have even denied that it can ever take 
place. It is often confounded with dom^ticati<yn or with 
fwi'u/rdtAsotion ) but these are both very different pheno- 
mena. A damesiicated animal or a cultivated plant need not 
necessarily he o^cMTndtiscd / that is, it need not be capable 
^endnring the severity of the seasons without protection. 
The canary bird is domesticated but not acdimaiised, and 
many of onr most extensively cultivated plants are in the 
same ^tegory. A naturalised animal or plant, on the 
other hand, mu^ able to withstand all the vicissitudes 
of the seasons in its new home, and it may therefore be 
thought that it must have become acclimatised. But in 
numy, perhaps most cases of naturallscUion, there is no 
evidence of a gradual adaptation to new conditions which 
were at fet mjurious, and this is essential to the idea of 
aodvmatiisatwn.. On the contrary, many species, in a new 
country and under somewhat different cUmatio conditions, 
seem to find a more congenial abode than fn their native 
and at once flourish and increase in it to such an extent a^ 
oftotoextenmnatethe indigenous mhabitants. Thus Agassiz 
(m work on Lake Superior) tells us that the road-side 
we^ of the north-^tem United States, to the number of 
130 species, are aU European, the native weeds having dis- 


appeared westwards ; while in N ew Zeahind tlxoro are, 
according to Mr T. Kirk (dVaii'Saciiojis of the New Zealand 
Institute^ vol. iL p. 13l\ no less than UTiO species of 
naturalised plants, more than 100 of which spread widely 
over the country, and often displace the native vegetation. 
Among animals, the European rat, goat, and pig, are 
natur^ed in New Zealand, where they multiply to such 
an extent as to injure and probably exteniiinate many 
native productions. In neither of these cases is tliertj 
any indication that acclbnatisation was necessary or ever 
took place. 

On the other hand, the fact that an animal or plant 
cannot be naturalised is no proof that it is not acdimatlsed* 
It has been shown by Mr Darwin that, in the case of most 
animals and ijlants in a state of nature, tljo competition of 
other organisms is a far more efficient ageiu;y in limiting 
their distribution than the mere inilueiice of climate. We 
have a proof of this in the fact that so few, coiupanitivoly, 
of our perfectly hardy garden plants ever nm wild ; and 
even the most persevering attempts to xiaturaliso them 
usually fail, Alphonse de Candolle (Oeogra/dile JJotaniqufy 
p. 798) informs us that several botanists of Paris, (Jenova, 
and especially of Montpellier, have sown the seeds of tnany 
hundreds of species of exotic hardy plants, in what appeared 
to be the most favourable situations, but that in hardly 
a single case has any one of them become naturaliserl. 
Attempts have also been made to naturalise coiitinentid 
insects in this country, in places where the pn)por food- 
plants abound and tire conditions seem generally favour- 
able, but in no case do they seem to have Rticceeded, 
Even a plant like the potato, so largely cultivated and so 
perfectly hardy, has not established itself in a wild state 
in any part of iSuropo. 

Different Degrees of Glimatal Adaptation in Animals ami 
Plants . — Plants diflTer greatly from animals in the cloHcnciMH 
of their adaptation to meteorological conditions. Not only 
\vip. most tropical idants refuse to live in a temperate 
climate, but mairy species are seriously injured hy removal 
a few degrees of latitude beyond their natural limits. This 
is probably due to the fact, established by the experiments 
of M. Becquerel, that liants posse.ss no proper leinpuraturts, 
but are wholly dependent on that of the surrounding 
medium. 


Anmals, especially the higher forms, are itxuch less 
sensitive to change of temperature, as shown by the exteit- 
sive range from north to south of many specioB. Thus, 
the tiger ranges from the equator to riortljorn Asia m far 
as the river Amour, and to the isothermal of Fahr. Tho 
mountain sparrow {Passer inontana) is abundant isi Java 
and Singapore in a unif(»rm cqxiatorial climate, and aJsct 
inhabits this country and a considerable portion of northern 
Europe. It is true that most terrestrial animals are 
restricted to countries not possessing a great range of 
temperature or very diversified climates, but there is reason 
to believe that this is due to quite a differezit set of causes, 
such as the j)resence of enemies or deficiency of appropriai.o 
food. When supplied with food and partiixlly x>rotccted 
from enemies, they often show a wonderful capacity of 
enduring climates very different from that in wliich llicy 
originally fiourished. Thus, the horse and the cianestic 
fowl, both natives of very warm countries, flourish without 
special protection in almost every inhabited poition of the 
globe. The parrot tribe form one of the most j)re-eminently 
tropicaLgroups of birds, only a few species extending into 
the warmer temperate regions; yet even the most exclu- 
sively tropical genera are by no means delicate birds m 
re^rds climate In A Ws and Magaziiie of Naiural 

for 1868 (p. 3&1) is a most intoreating aecount, by 
^ naturaHsation of pawote 

at Forthreps Hall, Norfolk. A considerable number of 
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African aiT^ Amazonian parrots, Pengal parroquets, four 
species of white and rose crested cockatoos, and two species 
of crimson lories, have been at large for many years. 
Several of these birds have bred, and they almost all live 
in the woods the whole year through, refusing to take 
shelter in a house constructed for their use. Even when 
the thermometer fell 6° below zero, all appeared in good 
spirits and vigorous health. Some of these birds have 
lived thus exposed for nearly twenty years, enduring our 
cold easterly winds, rain, had, and snow, all through the 
vrinter, — a marvellous contrast to the equable equatorial 
temperature (hardly ever less than 70°) which many of them 
had been accustomed to for the first year or years of their 
existence. 

' Mr Jenner Weir records somewhat similar facts in the 
Zoolog^ist for 1865 (p. 9411). He keeps many small bii-ds 
in an open aviary in his garden at Blackheath, and among 
these are the Java rice bird {Padda orydvcyra\ two West 
African weaver birds {Syphantornis textor and Euplectes 
Bang^dnirostris), and the blue bird of the southern United 
States (Spiza cyanea). These denizens of the tropics prove 
quite as hardy as our native birds, having lived during 
the severest winters without the ^lightest protection 
against the cold, even when their drinking water had to be 
repeatedly melted. 

Hardly any group of Mammalia is mare exclusively 
tropical than the Quadramana, yet there is reason to believe 
that, if other conditions are favourable, some of them can 
withstand a considerable degree of cold. The Semnopitkecua 
^clhUtacem was found by Captain Hutton at an elevation of 
11,000 feet in the Himalayas, leaping actively among fir- 
trees whose branches were laden with snow-wreaths. In 
Abyssinia a troop of dog-faced baboons were observed by 
Mr Blandford at 9000 feet above the sea. We may there- 
fore conclude that the restriction of the monkey tribe to 
warm latitudes is probably determined by other causes than 
temperature alone. 

Similar indications are given by the fact of closely allied 
species inhabiting very extreme climates. The recently 
extinct Siberian mammoth and woolly rhinoceros were 
closely allied to species now inhabiting tropical regions 
exclusively. Wolves and foxes are found alike in the 
coldest and hottest parts of the earth, as are closely allied 
apecies of falcons, owls, sparrows, and numerous genera of 
waders and aquatic birds. 

A consideration of these and many analogous facts might 
induce us to suppose that, among the higher animals at 
least, there is Kttle constitutional adaptation to climate, 
and that in their case acclimatisation is not required. But 
there are numerous examples of domestic animals which 
show that such adaptation does exist in other cases. The 
yak of Thibet cannot long survive in the plains of India, 
or even on the hills below a certain altitude j and that this 
is due to climate, and not to the increased density of ^ the 
atmosphere, is shown by the fact that the same animal 
appears to thrive well in Europe, and even breeds there 
readily. The Newfoundland dog wiU not live in India, and 
the Spanish breed of fowls in this country suffer^ more 
from frost than most others. When we get lower in the 
scale the adaptation is often more marked. Snakes,^ which 
are so abundant in warm countries, dimmish rapidly as 
we go north, and wholly cease at lat. 62°. Most insects are 
also very susceptible to " cold, and seem to be adapted to 
very narrow limits of temperature. 

From the foregoing facts and observations we may con- 
clude, firstly, that some plants and many animals are not 
constitutionally adapted to the climate of their native 
country only, but are capable of enduring and flouiishing 
under a more or less extensive range of temperature and 
other dimatic conditions ; and, secondly, that most plants 
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and somo animals are, more or less closely, adapted to 
climates similar to ttiube ot their native habitats. In order 
to domesticate or naturalise the former class in countries 
not extremely differing from that from which the species 
was brought, it will not be necessary to acclimatise, in 
the strict sense of the word. In the case of the latter 
class, however, acclimatisation is a necessary prehminary 
to naturahsation, and in many cases to useful domestica- 
tion, and we have therefore to inquire whether it is 
possible. 

Acclimatisation hy Individual Adaptation. — It is evi- 
dent that acclimatisation may occur (if it occurs at all) in 
two ways, either by modifying the constitution of the 
individual submitted to the new conditions, or by the 
production of offspring which may he better adapted to 
those conditions than their parents. The alteration of the 
constitution of individuals in this direction is not ea^ to 
detect, and its possibility has been denied by many writers, 
Mr Darwin believes, however, that there are indications 
that it occasionally occurs in plants, where it can be best 
observed, owing to the circumstance that so many plants 
are propagated by cuttings or buds, which really continue 
the existence of the same individual almost indefinitely. 
He adduces the example of vines taken to the West Indies 
from Madeira, which have been found to succeed better 
than those taken directly from France. But in most cases 
habit, however prolonged, appears to have little effect on 
the constitution of the individual, and the fact has no 
doubt led to the opinion that acclimatisation is impossible. 
There is indeed httle or no evidence to show that any 
animal to which a new climate is at first prejudicial can 
be so acclimatised by habit that, after subjection to it for a 
few or many seasons, it may live as healthily and with as 
little care as in its native country ; yet we may, on general 
principles, believe that under proper conditions such accli- 
matisation would take place. In his Principles of Biology 
(chap. V,), Mr Herbert Spencer has shown that eveiy organ 
and every function of living beings undergoes modification 
to a limited extent under the stimulus of any new con- ' 
ditions, and that the modification is almost always such as 
to produce an adaptation to those conditions. We may feel 
pretty sure, therefore, that if robust and healthy individuals 
are chosen for the experiment, and if the change they are • 
subjected to is not too great, a real individual adaptation 
to the new conditions — ^that a more or less complete 

accKmatisation — ^will be brought about. If now animals 
thus modified are bred from, we know that their descendants 
wiQ inherit the modification. They will thus start more 
favourably, and being subject to the influence of the same 
or a slightly more extreme climate during their whole lives, 
the acclimatisation will be carried a step further ; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that, by this process alone, 
if cautiously and patiently carried out, most animals which 
breed freely in confinement could in time be acclimatised 
in almost any inhabited country. There is, however, a 
much more potent agent, which renders the process of 
adaptation almost ^ certainty. 

Acclimatisation hy Variation. — A mass of evidence exists 
showing that variations of every conceivable kind occur 
among the offspring of aU plants and animals, and that, in 
particular, constitutional variations are by no means un- 
common. Among cultivated plants, for example, hardier 
and more tender varieties often arise. The following cases 
are given by Mr Darwin : — Among the numerous fruit-trees 
raised in North America, some are well adapted to tie 
chmate of the Northern States and Canada, while others 
only succeed well in the Southern States. Adaptation of 
this kind is sometimes very close, so that, for example, few 
English varieties of wheat will thrive in Scotland, Seed- 
wheat from India produced a miserable crop when planted 
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by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley on land which would have 
pr**: nned a good crop of English wheat. Conversely, 
French wheat taken to the West Indies produced only 
barren spikes, while native wheat by its side yielded an 
enormous harvest. - Tobacco in Sweden, raised from home- 
grown seed, ripens its seeds a month earlier than plants 
grown from foreign seed. In Italy, as long as orange 
trees were propagated by grafts, they were tender; but 
after many of the trees were destroyed by the severe frosts 
of 1709 and 1763, plants were raised from seed, and these 
were fonnd to be hardier and more productive than the 
former kinds. Where plants are raised from seed in large 
quantities, varieties always occur differing in constitution, 
as well as others differing in form or colour ; but the former 
cannot be perceived by us unless marked out by their 
behaviour under exceptional conditions, as in the following 
cases. After the severe winter of ISBO-Cl, it was observed 
that in a large bed of araucarias some plants stood quite 
unhurt among numbers kiUed around them. In Mr Darwin's 
garden two rows of scarlet runners were entirely killed by 
frost, except three plants, which had not even the tips of 
their leaves browned. A. very excellent example is to be 
found in Ohinese history, according to M. Hue, who, in 
his DEmpire Ghinois (tom. it p. 359), gives the following 
extract from the Memoirs of the Emperor Khang : — “ On 
the 1st day of the 6 th moon I was walking in some fields 
where rice had been sown to he ready for the harvest in 
the 9th moon. I observed by chance a stalk of rice 
which was already in ear. It was higher than aU the rest, 
and was ripe enough to be gathered. I ordered it to be 
brought to me. The grain was very fine and weU grown, 
which gave me the idea to keep it for a trial, and see if the 
following year it would preserve its precocity. It did so. 
All the stalks which came from it showed ear before 
the usual time, and were ripe in the 6th moon. Each year 
has m^tipHed the produce of the preceding, and for thirty 
years it is this rice which has been served at my table. The 
grain is elongate, and of a reddish colour, but it has a sweet 
smell and very pleasant taste. It is called Ywrii^ Imperial 
rice, because it was first cultivated in my gardens. It is 
the only sort which can ripen north of the great wall, 
where the winter ends late and begins very early ; but in 
the southern provinces, where the climate is milder and the 
land more fertile, two harvests a year may be easily ob- 
tained, and it is for me a STjeet reflection to have procured 
this advantage for my people.” M, Hue adds his testimony 
that this kind of rice flourishes in Mandtehuria, where no 
other will grow. We have here, therefore, a perfect 
example of acclimatisation by means of a spontaneous con- 
stitutional variation. 

That this kind of adaptation may be carried on step by 
step to more and more extreme climates is illustrated by 
the foUov^g examples. Sweet-peas raised in Calcutta 
from seed imported from England rarely blossom, and never 
yield seed; plants from French seed flower better, but are 
stih sterile; but those raised from Darjeeling seed (originaEy 
imported from England) both flower and seed profusely. The 
peach m behev^ to have been tender, and to have ripened 
Its frmt mth d^c^ty, when first introduced into Greece : so 
that (as Dar^ observes) in travelling northward during 
1^0 ^ousand years it must have become much hardien 
Dr Hooker ascertaiiied ^ the average vertical range of 
flowering pknts m the Himalayas to be 4000 feet, while in 
somr cases it extended to 8000 feet. The same species can 
thus endure a great <Merence of temperature; but the 

Fh* have become accH- 

matised to the ^titude at w^ch they grow, so that seeds 

^ more hardy than those ^thered near the lower Kmit. 
This was proved by Dr Hooker to be the case’ with 


Himalayan conifers and rlioclodendrons, rafsed in tliih 
country from seed gathered at different all.ftiulcH. 

Among animals exactly analogous facts o<;<-ur. Tiouli;i 
states that when geese were iirst introiluced iulo Hugnta 
they laid few eggs at long iiitorvala, anti few of the ytmii;; 
survived. By degrees tho fecundity iiaprovtiil, anil iti 
about twenty years became equal to what it is in Mtiropt?. 
The same author tells us that, aecording to (larfiliiiio, 
when fowls were first introduced into I’cni they were not 
fertile, whereas now they are as much so as in Humpo. 
Mr Darwin adduces tho foUo'wnng e.xaiuples. Nferino nlieep 
bred at tho Capo of Good llopo havo boon fouiul ftir better 
adapted for India than those impor),ed from England ; and 
while the Chinese variety of tho Ailanthus silk-mnlh in 
quite hardy, tho variety found in Bengal will only llourisli 
in warm latitudes. Mr Darwin also calls attention to the 
circumstance that writers of agricultural works generally 
recommend that animals should bo removed from ono 
district to another sis little as poasilJo. This aslvico oacui-s 
even in classical and Chineso agricnitui'ul boolm as well 
as in those of our own day, and proves that the close 
adaptation of each variety or breed to tho country in which 
it oiiginated has always been rocognisod. 

Gonstitutional Adaptation often cu:c07nj>anif.d hy Eternal 
ModiflMiion. — ^Although in some cases Jio perceptible altom 
tion of form or structure occurs when constibuliinial sulaittsi • 
tion to citato has taken place, in others it is very marked. 
Mr Darwin has coUoctodalargo number of cases hihisdri/wfffi 
and Flanta under Bomesticaiion (vol, iL j). 277), of wJiieh tho 
following are a few of tho most romarlcablo. Dr Faleimer 
observed that several trees, natives of cooler iflinmle.s, 
assranoil a pyramidal or faatigiato form wlion grown in the 
plmns of India; cabbages rarely produce hotids in hot 
climates; tho quality of tho wood, tho medicinal pwidm-tj., 
the odour and colour of tho flowers, all cluuigo in main 
cases when plants of ono cxiuntry are grown in unollier. 
Ono of the most curious observations is that of Mr Meelmni 
who "compared twenty-nine kinds of American treur 
belonging to various orders, with their nearest I'hiiottean 
allies, all grown in close proximity in the aaino garden, and 
imder as nearly as possible tho .same coudiliotis, fn tin 
American species Mr Meehan finds, with tho rarest exeep 
tions, that tho leaves fall earlier in tho seastin, and asfuuiH 
before falling a brighter tint; that they are ksss licsiplv 
toothed or serrated; that tho buds are smaller; tlwt tin 
troM are more diffuse in growth, and havo fewer lauucJdetti : 
aneb lastly, that tho seeds are smaller; — all in oomtsiriHim 
•mth the European species,” Mr Darwin eonrliidus that 
there is no way of accounting for those uniform diffuronces 
m tho two series of trees than by tho long-continued action 
of the different climates of tho two continents. 

In animals equally remarkable changes occur. In 
^gora, not only goats, but shei>herd-dog8 and cats, have 
too fleecy toir ; the wool of^shoop changes its diameter in 
the West Indies in three generations; M. Costa statoH 
that young oysters, taken from tho coast of England, 
and placed m the Mediterranean, at once altered tlmir 
manner of growth and formed prominent diverging rays, 

like those on the shells of the proper Mediterranean 
oyster. 

to m mory of Natural SdeeiUm 
(p. 107), Mr Wallace lias recorded cases of sinuiltaucoiiH 
variation among insects, apparently duo to cliniaie or oihxn 
strictly local causes. lie finds that tbo buttorlUcs of tin* 

some others, becumo similarly 
modified _m (Merent islands and groups of islands, ThniJ 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, are 
^CBtdways much smaller than tho closely allied ape.-ie^ 

M Moluccas ; tho species or varieties ol 
the small island of Amboyna are larger than tho same 
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^cies or closely allied forms mhabiting the surrounding 
islands ^ the sjjecies fi und in Celebes possess a peculiar 
form of TOng, quite distinct from that of the same or 
closely allied species of adjacent islands; and, lastly, 
numerous species which have tailed wings in India and the 
western islands of the Archipelago, grad^ually lose the tail 
as we proceed eastward to New Guinea and the Pacific, 

Many of these curious modifications may, it is true, be 
due to other causes than climate only, but they serve to 
show how powerfully and mysteriously local conditions 
affect the form and structure of both plants and animals ; 
and they render it probable that changes of constitution 
are also continually produced, although we have, in the 
majority of cases, no means of detecting them. It is also 
impossible to determine how far the effects described are 
produced by spontaneous favourable variations or by the 
direct action of local conditions; but it is probable that in 
every case both causes are concerned, although in constantly 
varying proportions. 

The Influence of Heredity, — Adaptation by variation 
would, however, be a slow and uncertain process, and might 
for considerable periods of tune cease to act, did not heredity 
come into play. This is the tendency of every organism to 
produce its like, or more exactly, to produce a set of newf orms 
varying slightly from it in many directions — a group of which 
the parent form is the centre. If now one of the most’ ex- 
treme of these variations is taken, it is found to become the 
centre of a new set of variations ; and by continually taking 
the extreme in the same direction, an increasing variation in 
that direction can be effected, until checked by beco min g 
so great that it interferes with the healthy action of the 
organism, or is in any other way prejudicial It is also 
found that acquired constitutional peculiarities are equally 
hereditary; so that by a combination of those two modes of 
variation any desired adaptation may be effected with 
greater rapidity. The manner in which the form or 
constitution of an organism can be made to change con- 
tinuously in one direction, by means of variations which 
are indefinite and in all directions, is often misunderstood. 
It may perhaps be illustrated by showing how a tree or 
grove of trees might, by natural causes, be caused to travel 
during successive generations in a definite course. The 
tree has branches radiating out from its stem to perhaps 
twenty feet on every side. Seeds are produced on the 
extremities of aU these branches, drop to the ground, and 
produce seedlings, which, if untouched, would form a ring 
of young trees around the parent. But cattle crop off 
every seedling as soon as it rises above the ground, and 
aone can ever arrive at maturity. If, however, one side is 
protected from the cattle, young trees will grow up on that 
ride only. This protection may exist in the case of a grove 
Df trees which we may suppose to occupy the whole space 
between two deep ravines, the cattle existiug on the lower 
ride of the wood only. In this case young trees would 
'each maturity on the upper side of the wood, while on the 
ower side the trees would successively die, fall, and rot 
Lway, no young ones taking their placa If this state of 
iings continued unchanged for some centuries, the wood 
night march regularly up the side of the mountain till it 
►ccupied a position many miles away from where it once 
tood ; and this would have taken place, not because more 
eed was produced on one side than the other (there might 
-ven be very much less), nor because soil or climate were 
>etter on the upper side (they might be worse), nor because 
ny intelligent being chose which trees should be allowed 
0 live and which should be destroyed; — ^but simply because, 
or a series of generations, the conditions permitted the 
xistence of young trees on one side, and wholly prevented 
j on the other. Just in an analogous way aJoimaJs or 
lants are caused to vary in definite directions, either by 


the iafiuence of natural agencies, which render existenoe 
impossible for those that vary m any other direction, or 
by the action of the judicious breeder, who carefully selects 
favourable variations to be the parents of his future stock ; 
and m either case the rejected variations may far outnumber 
those which are preserved. 

Evidence has been adduced by Mr Darwin to show that 
the tendency to vary is itself hereditary; so that, so far 
from variations coming to an end, as some persons imagine, 
the more extensively variation has occurred in any species 
in the past, the more lilcely it is to occur in the future. 
There is also reason to believe that individuals which have 
varied largely from their parents in a special direction will 
have a greater tendency to produce offspring vaiying in 
that direction than in any other ; so that the facilities for 
adaptation, that is, for the production and increase of 
favourable variations in certain definite directions, are ffir 
greater than the facilities for locomotion in one direction in 
the hypothetical illustration just given. 

Selection and Survival of the Fittest a& Agents in Natura- 
lisation, — ^We may now take it as an established fact, that 
varieties of animals and plants occur, both in domesticity and 
m a state of nature, which are better or worse adapted to 
special climates. There is no positive evidence that the 
influence of new climatal conditions on the parents has any 
tendency to producevariations in the offspring better adapted 
to such conditions, although some of the facts mentioned 
in the preceding sections render it probable that such may 
be the case. Neither does it appear that this class of 
variations are very frequent. It is, however, certain that 
whenever any animal or plant is largely propagated con- 
stitutional variations will arise, and some of these will 
better adapted than others to the climatal and other 
conditions of the locality. In a state of nature^ every 
recurring severe winter or otherwise unfavourable season, 
weeds out those individuals of tender constitution or 
imperfect structure which may have got on very well during 
favourable years, and it is thus that the adaptation of the 
species to the climate in which it has to exist is kept up. 
Under domestication the same thing occurs by what Mr 
Darwin has termed "unconscious selection.” Each culti- 
vator seeks out the kinds of plants best suited to his soil 
and climate, and rejects those which are tender or otherwise 
unsuitable. The farmer breeds from such of Ms stock as 
he finds to thrive best with him, and gets rid of those 
which suffer from cold, damp, or disease. A more or less 
close adaptation to local conditions is thus broTight about, 
and breeds or races are produced which are sometimes 
liable to deterioration on removal even to a short distant^© 
in the same country, as in numerous cases quoted by Mr 
Darwin {AniTnals aind Flants under HoTnesticaition^ voL ii. 
p. 273). 

The MetJwd of Acclirnatisation, — ^Taking into considera- 
tion the foregoing facts and illustrations, it may be con- 
sidered as proved — That habit has little (though it 
appears to have some) definite effect in adapting the 
constitution of animals to a new climate ; hut that it has a 
decided, though still slight, influence in plants when, by 
the process of propagation by buds, shoots, or grafts, the 
individual can be kept under its influence for long periods ; 
2c?, That the offspring of both plants and animals vary 
in their constitutional adaptation to climate, and that 
this adaptation may be kept up and increased by means 
of heredity; and, 3d, That great and sudden changes 
of climate often check reproduction even when the health 
of the individuals does not appear to suffer. In order, 
therefore, to have the best chance of acclimatising any 
animal or plant in a climate very dissimilar from that of 
its native country, and in which it has been proved that 
the species in question cannot live and mtimtain itself 
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witiiiotit acclimatisation, 'we joust adopt some such plan 1 

as the following : — . 

1, We must transport as large a niimher as possible ot 
adult healthy individuals to some intermediate station, 
and increase them as much as possible for some years. 
Favourable variations of constitution ■will soon show them- 
selves, and these should he carefully selected to breed from, 
the tender and unhealthy individuals being rigidly elimi- 
nated. 

2. As soon as the stock has been kept a sufficient time 
to pass through all the ordinary extremes of climate, a 
number of the hardiest may he removed to the more remote 
station, and the same process gone through, gi'ring protection 
if necessary while the stock is being increased, but as soon 
as a large number of healthy individuals are produced, sub- 
jecting them to all the "vicissitudea of the climate. 

It can hardly be doubted that in most cases this plan would 
succeed. It has been recommended by Mr Darwin, and at 
one of the early meetings of the Soci6t4 Zoologique d’ Acclim- 
atisation, at Paris, M. Geoffroy St Hilaire insisted that it was 
the only method hy which acclimatisation was possible. 
But in looking through the long series of volumes of Reports 
published by this Society, there is no sign that any systematic 
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less domesticated, and some useful exotics have been culti- 
vated for the purpose of testing their apphcahjdity to French 
agriculture or horticulture ^ but neither in the case of 
animals nor of plants has there been any systematic effort 
to modify the constitution of the species, Jy breeding largely 
and selecting the favourable variations that appeared* 

Take the case of the JEucalypius globulus as an example. 

This is a Tasmanian gum-tree of very rapid growth and 
great beauty, which will thrive in the extreme south of 
France. In the Bulletin of the Society a large number of 
attempts to introduce this tree into general cultivation in 
other parts of France are recorded in detail, with the failure 
of almost all of them. But no precautions such as those 
above indicated appear to have been taken in any of these 
experiments \ and we have no intimation that either the 
Society or any of its members are making systematic 
efforts to acclimatise the tree. The first step would be, to 
obtain seed from healthy trees growing in the coldest 
climate and at the greatest altitude in its native country, 
sowing these very largely, and in a variety of soils and 
situations, in a part of France where the climate is some- 
what but not much more extreme. It is almost a certainty 
that a number of trees would be found to be quite hardy. 

As soon as these produced seed, it should be sown in 
the same district and farther north in a climate a little 
more severe. After am exceptionally cold season, seed 
should he collected from the trees that suffered least, and 
should he sown in various districts all over France. By 
such a process there can be hardly any doubt that the tree 
would he thoroughly acclimatised in any part of France, 
and in many other countries of central Europe ; and more 
good would he effected by one well-directed effort of this 
kind than by hundreds of experiments with individual 
animals and plants, which only serve* to show us which are 
the species that do not require to be acclimcdised. 

Acclimatisation of Man * — On this subject we have, un- 
fortunately, very little direct or accurate information. The 
general laws of heredity and variation have been proved to 
^Pply man as well as to animals and plants \ and nume- 
rous facts in the distribution of races show that man must, in 
remote ages at^ least, have been capable of constitutional 
adaptation to clunate. Tf the human race constitutes a single 
species, then the mere fact that man now inhabits every 
re^on, and is in each case constitutionally adapted to the 
tiimate, proves that acclimatisation has occurred. But we 
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There are, however, certain oases in which the s 
of error above mentioned are reduced to a 
cannot seriously affect the results; such as those of the 
Jews, the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope and in the 
Moluccas, and the Spaniards in South Ame^, 

The Jews are a good example of acchmatwation, bocau.-.o 
they have been established for many centuries in clmuitM 
very different from that of their native land ; tlioy keep 
themselves almost wholly free from intermixture with the 
people around them ; and they are often so prjpiuous in 
country that the intermixture with Je'wish immigronts ironi 
other lands cannot seriously affect the local purity of the 
race. They have, for instance, attained a po]:>ulation of near 
two millions in such severe climates as Poland and 
and according to Mr Brace {Races of the Old Worlds p* 

“ their increase in Sweden is said to be greater than that 
of the Christian population \ in the towns of Algeria t 
are the only race able to maintain its numbers : ana iii 
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Cochin China and Aden they succeed in rearing children 
and forming permanent communities.” 

In some of the hottest parts of South America Europeans 
are perfectly acclimatised, and where the race is kept pure 
it 'seems to be even improved. Some very valuable notes 
m this subject have been furnished to the present writer 
by the well-known botanist Dr Eichard Spruce, who resided 
many years in South America, but who has hitherto been 
prevented by iH health from giving to the world the results 
^f his researches. As a careful, judicious, and accurate 
Qbserver, both of man and nature, he has few superiors. 
Ee says — 

“The white inhabitants of Guayaquil (lat. 2° 13' S.) are 
kept pure by careful selection. The slightest tincture of 
red or black blood bars entry into any of the old families 
who are descendants of Spaniards from the Provincias 
Vascongadas, or those bordering the Bay of Biscay, where 
the morals are perhaps the purest (as regards the intercourse 
of the sexes) of any in Europe, and where for a girl, even 
of the poorest class, to have a child before marriage is the 
rarest thing 250ssible. The consequence of this careful 
breeding is, that the women of Guayaquil are considered 
(and justly) the finest along the whole Pacific coast. They 
are often tall, sometimes very handsome, decidedly healthy, 
although pale, and assuredly prolific enough. Their sons 
ire big, stout men, but when they lead inactive lives are 
ipt to become fat and sluggish. Those of them, however, 
who have farms in the savannahs, and are accustomed to 
bake long rides in all weathers, and those whose trade 
obliges them to take frequent journeys in the mountainous 
interior, or even to Europe and North America, are often as 
active and as little burdened with superfluous flesh as a 
Scotch fanner. 

“The oldest Christian town in Peru is Piura (lat. 5® S.), 
which was founded by Pizarro himself. The climate is 
very hot, especially in the three or four months following 
the southern solstice. In March ^ 1843 the temperature 
only once fell as low as 83®, during the whole month, the 
usual lowest night temj)erature being 85®. Yet people of 
all colours find it very healthy, and the whites are very 
prolific. I resided in the town itself nine months, and in 
the neighbourhood seven months more. The population 
(in 1863“4) was about 10,000, of which not only a 
considerable proportion was white, but was mostly descended 
from the first emigrants after the conquest. Purity of 
descent was not, however, quite so strictly maintained as 
at Guayaquil. The military adventurers, who have often 
risen to high or even supreme rank in Peru, have not seldom 
been of mixed race, and fear or favour has often availed to 
procure them an alliance with the oldest and purest-blooded 
families.” 

These instances, so well stated by Dr Spruce, seem to 
demonstrate the complete acclimatisation of Spaniards in 
some of the hottest parts of South America. Although 
we have here nothing to do with mixed races, yet the want 
of fertility in these has been often taken to be a fact 
inherent in the mongrel race, and has been also sometimes 
held to prove that neither the European nor his half-bred 
offspring can maintain themselves in the tropica. The 
following observation is therefore of interest : — 

“ At Guayaquil for a lady of good family — ^married or 
unmarried — to be of loose morals is so uncommon, that 
when it does happen it is felt as a calamity by the whole 
community. But here, and perhaps in moat other towns 
in South America, a poor girl of mixed race — especially if 
good-looking — rarely thinks of martying one of her own 
class until she has — as the Brazdhans say — * approveitada 
de ana mocidade' (made the most of her youth) in receiving 
presents from gentlemen. If she thus hrmg a good dowry 
to her husband, he does not care to inauire, or is not 
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sensitive, about the mode in which it was acquired. The 
consequences of this indiscriminate sexual intercourse, espe- 
cially if much prolonged, is to diminish, in som-e cases to 
paralyse, the fertility of the female. And as among people 
of mixed race it is almost universal, the population of 
these must fall off both in numbers and quality.” 

The following example of divergent acclimatisation of 
the same race to hot and cold zones is very interesting, 
and win conclude our extracts from Dr Spruce's valuable 
notes : — 

“ One of the ‘most singular cases connected with this 
subject that have fallen under my own observation, is the 
difficulty, or apparent impossibility, of acclimatLaing the 
Bed Indian in a certain zone of the Andes. Any person 
who has compared the physical characters of the native 
races of South America must be convinced that these have 
all origmated in a common stirps. Many local differences 
exist, but none capable of invalidating this conclusion. 
The warmth yet shade-loving Indian of the Amazon ; tie 
Indian of the hot, dry, and treeless coasts of Peru and 
Guayaquil, who exposes his hare head to the sun with as 
much zest as an African negro ; the Indian of the Andes, 
for whom no cold seems too great, who goes constantlj 
bare-legged and often bare-headed, through whose rude 
straw hut the piercing wind of the paramos sweeps, and 
chills the white man to the very bones ; — all these, in the 
colour and texture of the skin, ihe hair, and other important 
features, are plainly of one and the same race. 

“ Now there is a zone of the equatorial Andes, ranging 
between about 4000 and 6000 feet altitude, where the very 
best flavoured coffee is grown, where cane is less luxuriant 
but more saccharine than in the plains, and which is 
therefore very desirable to cultivate, but where the red 
man sickens and dies. Indians taken down from the sierra 
get ague and dysentery. Those of the plains find the 
temperature chilly, and are stricken down jwith influenza 
and pains in the limbs, I have seen the difficulty 
experienced in getting farms cultivated in this zone, on 
both sides of the Cordillera. The- permanent residents are 
generally limited to the major domo and his family j and 
in the diy season labourers are hired, of any colour that 
can be obtained — some from the low country, others from 
the highlands — ^for three, four, or five months, who gather 
in and grind’ the cane, and plant for the harvest of the 
following year; but a staff of resident Indian labourers, 

I such as exists in the farms of the sierra, cannot be kept np 
I in the YungaSf as these half-warni valleys are callecL 
I White men, who take proper precautions, and are not 
' chronically soaked with caTie-spirit, stand the climate 
perfectly, hut the creole whites are still too much cahalleros 
\ to devote themselves to agricultural work. 

“In what is now the republic of Ecuador, the only 
peopled portions are the central valley, between the two 
ridges of the Andes — ^height 7000 to 12,000 feet — and the 
hot plain at their western base ; nor do the wooded slopes 
appear to have been inhabited, except by scattered savage 
hordes, even in the time of the Incas. The Indians of the 
highlands are the descendants of others who have inhabited 
that region exclusively for untold ages; and a similar 
affirmation may be made of the Indians of the plain. Now;, 
there is little doubt that the progenitors of both these 
sections came from a temperate region (in North America) ; 
so that here we have one moiety acclimatised to endure ex- 
treme heat, and the other extreme cold ; and at this day 
exposure of either to the opposite extreme (or even, as wo 
have seen, to the climate of an intermediate zone) is always 
pernicious and often fatal But if this great difference has 
been brought about in the red man, might not the same 
have happened to the white mani Plainly it might, time 
being given ; for one cannot doubt that the inherent adapta- 
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bility is the same in both, or (if not) that the white man 
possesses it in a higher degree,” 

The observations of Dr Spruce are of themselves almost 
conclusive as to the possibility of Europeans becoming ac- 
climatised in the tropics ; and if it is objected that this 
evidence applies only to the dark-haired southern races, we 
are fortunately able to point to facts, almost equally weU 
authenticated and conclusive, in the case of one of the typi- 
cal Germanic races. At the Cape of Good Hope the Dutch 
have been settled and nearly isolated for about 200 years, 
and have kept themselves almost or quite free from native 
intermixture. They are described as being still perfectly 
fair in complexion, while physically they are the finest body 
of men in the colony, being very ta^ and strong. They 
many young, and have large famihes. The population, 
according to a census taken in 1798, was under 22,000. 
In 1865 it was near 182,000, the majority being (according 
to the jS^icttesman^s Year Boole iox 1873) of ** Dutch, German, 
or Erench origin, mostly descendants of original settlers.” 
We have here a population which has doubled itself every 
twenty-two years ; and the greater part of this rapid in- 
crease must certainly he due to the old European immi- 
grants, In the Moluccas, where the Dutch have had settle- 
ments for nearly 250 years, some of the inhabitants trace 
their descent to early immigrants ; and these, as well as 
most of the people of Dutch descent in the East, are quite 
as fair as their European ancestors, enjoy excellent health, 
and are very prolific. But the Dutch accommodate them- 
selves admirably to a tropical cHmate, doing much of their 
work early in the morning, dressing very lightly, and living 
a quiet, temperate, and cheerful life. They also pay great 
attention to drainage and general cleanliness. In addition 
to these examples, it may be maintained that the rapid in- 
crease of Enghsh-speaking populations in the United States 
and in Australia, only a comparatively small portion of 
which can be due to direct immigration, is far from support- 
ing the view of Dr Knox, that Europeans cannot per- 
manently maintain themselves in those countries. Mr 
Brace expressly denies that the American physique has 
degenerated from the English type. He asserts that manu- 
facturers and others find that “ for labours requiring the 
utmost physical endurance and muscular power, such as 
iron-puddling and lumbering in the forests and bn the i 
streams, and pioneer work, foreigners are never so suitable 
as native Americans. The reports of the examining sur- 
geons for volunteers — such as that of Dr W. H. Thomson 
to the Surgeon-General in 1862, who examined 9000 men 
— show a far higher average of physique in the Americans 
examined than in the English, Germans, or Irish. It is a 
fact well known to onr life insurance companies, that the 
average len^h of life here is greater than that of the 
English tables.” — The Races of the Old Worlds p. 375. 
Although the comparisons here instituted may not be quite 
fair or conclusive, they furnish good arguments against those 
who maintain that the Americans are physically deteriorat- 
ing. 

On the whole, we seem justified in concluding that, under 
favourable conditions, and with a proper adaptation of means 
to the end in view, man may become acclimatised with at 
least as much certainty and rapidity (counting by generations 
rather than by years) as any of the lower animals, (a. b. w.) 

ACCODADE (from colVwm^ the neck), a ceremony an- 
ciently used in conferring knighthood ; but whether it was 
an embrace (according to the use of the modem Erench word, 
accolade^^ or a slight blow on the neck or cheek, is not 
agreed. Both these customs appear to be of great antiquity. 
Gregory of Tours writes that the early kings of France, in 
conferring the gilt shoulder-belt, kissed the knights on the 
left cheek ; and William the Conqueror is said to have 
made use of the blow in conferring the honour of knight- 


hood on his son Henry. At first it was given with the 
naked fist, a veritable box on the ear, but for this was 
substituted a gentle stroke on the shoulder with the flat of 
the sword, A custom of a similar kind is still ft)lU)wed in 
bestowing the honour of knighthood.^ 

ACGOLTI, Benedict, was born in 1415 at Arezzo, in 
Tuscany, of a noble family, several membera of which were 
distinguished like himself for their attnininents in law. 
He was for some time professor of jurispni<lence in the 
University of Florence, and on the death of the cclebmtcd 
Poggio in 1459 became chancellor of the Elorentino re- 
public. He died in 1 466. In conjunction with liis brother 
Leonard, he wrote in Latin a history of the first crusade, 
entitled De Bello a Christianis co7itra Barharos. pro Okristi 
Sepulchre et Judosa recuperandis, UhH wliich, though 
itself of little interest, furnished Tasso with the hiMt<jric 
basis for his Jerusalem Delivered. This work appeared at 
Venice in 1432, and was translated into Ihdian in 1543, 
and into French in 1620. Another work of Acculii’s — Th 
Proestantia Virorum mi JSvi — was published at Parma in 
1689. 

ACGOLTI, Bebnabd (1465-1535), son of the preced- 
ing, known in his own day as VUnico Aretino^ acquired grt'at 
fame as a reciter of impromptu versa lie was listened tt* by 
large crowds, composed of the most learned men and tliu mo.st 
distinguished prelates of the ago. Among others, Cardinal 
Bembo has left on record a testimony to Ida oxtrmuri inary 
talent. His high reputation witli his contemporarifs stienm 
scarcely justified by the poems he published, though tluy 
give evidence of brilliant fancy. It is probable that he 
succeeded better in his extemporary productions than in 
those which were the fruit of doliboration. His w<^rkM, 
under the title Yirgirday Comedia, Ca 2 nt(M e Stramhutti iH 
Mess&r Beruardo Accolli Aretmo, were published at Fh>riinco 
in 1513, and have been several times reprinted* 

ACGOLTI, Pietro, brother of the preceding, mm born 
at Florence in 1455, and died there in 1649* flu v/m 
I abhreviator under Leo* X,, and in that capacity drew up 
in 1520 the famous bull against Luther. In 1627 he was 
made a cardinal by Clement VII., who liad omployetl him 
as his secretary. 

ACCOIAMODATION, a term used in Biblical iuU*ri)ro- 
tation to denote the presentation of a truth not absolutuly 
as it is in itself, but relatively or under some modification, 
with the view of suiting it either to some other truth or to 
the persons addressed. It is generally distinguished into 
formal and material, — the accommodation in the one cose 
being confined to the method of teaching, and in the other 
being extended to the matter taught To the fomier head 
may be referred teaching by symbols or parables, by pro- 
gresrive stages graduated according to the capacity of the 
learner, by the application of prophecy to secondary fulfil- 
ments, &o. To the latter head are to bo referred the alle- 
gations of the anti-supranaturalistic school, that Christ and 
the writers of Scripture modified or perverted the tnith 
itself in order to secure wider acceptanco and speedier 
success, by spealring in accordance with contemporary ideas 
rather than with absolute and eternal truth. 

ACCOMMODATION, in commerce, denotes generally 
temporary pecuniary aid given by one trader to an(»ther, or 
by a banker to his customers, but it is used mure par- 
ticularly to describe that class of bills ot exchange which 
represents no actual exchange of real value between the 
parties. 

ACCORAMBONI, Vitxoeia, an lUliiui lady remark- 
able for her extraordinary beauty and her tragic history. 
Her contemporaries regarded her as the most captivating 
woman that had ever been seen in Italy. She was sought 
in marriage by Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of Braeciaxm, 
who, It was generally believed, had murdered his wife, 
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Isabella de Medici, with his own hand; but her father 
gave her in preference to Francesco Peretti, nephew of 
Cardinal Montalto. Peretti was assassinated (1581), and 
a few days afterwards Yittoria fled from the house of the 
Cardinal, where she had resided, to that of the Duke of 
Bracciano. The opposition of Pope Gregoiy Xm., who 
even went so far as to confine Yittoria to Fort St Angelo 
for nearly a year, did not prevent her marriage with the 
duke. On the accession of Montalto to the papal throne 
as Sixtus Y. (1585), the duke thought it prudent to take 
refuge with his wife in the territory of the Yenetian 
republic. After a few months^ residence at Sal6, on the 
Lake of Gfarda, he died, bequeathing nearly the whole of 
his large fortune to his widow. This excited the anger of 
Ludovico Orsini, a relative, who caused Yittoria to be 
murdered in her residence at Padau (Dec. 22, 1585). The 
history of this beautiful and accomplished but unfortunate 
woman has been written by Adry (1800), and recently by 
Count Gnoli, and forms the basis of Webster's tragedy, The 
White Devil^ and of TiecVs romance, Yittoria Accoramhoni. 

ACCORDIOhr (from the French accord)^ a small musical 
instrument in the shape of a bellows, which produces sounds 
by the action of wind on metallic reeds of various sizes. 
It is played by being held in both hands and pulled back- 
wards and forwards, the fingers being left free to touch 
the keys, which are ranged along each side. The instru- 
ment is akin to the concertina, but differs from it in having 
tlie chords fixed by a mechanical arrangement. It is manu- 
factured cMefly in Paris. 

ACCORSO (in Latin Accursitcs), Prakcis, an eminent 
lawyer, bom at Florence about 1182. After practising 
for some time in his native city, he was appointed professor 
at Bologna, where he had great success as a teacher. He 
undertook the great work of arrangmg into one body the 
almost innumerable comments and remarks upon the Code, 
the Institutes, and Digests, the confused dispersion of which 
among the works of different writers caused much obscurity 
and contradiction. When he was employed in this work, 
it is said that, hearing of a similar one proposed and begun 
by Odofred, another lawyer of Bologna, he feigned indis- 
position, interrupted his public lectures, and shut himself 
up, till he had, with the utmost expedition, accomplished 
his design. His work has the vague title of the Great Gloss, 
and, though written iu barbarous Latin, has more method 
than that of any preceding writer on the subject. The 
best edition of it is that of Godefroi, published at Lyons in 
1689, in 6 vols. folio. Accursius was greatly extoUed by 
the lawyers of his own and the immediately succeeding age, 
and he was even called the Idol of Jurisconsults, but those 
of later times formed a much lower estimate of his merits. 
There can be no doubt that he has disentangled with 
much skill the sense of many laws ; but it is equally un- 
deniable that his ignorance of history and antiquities has 
often led him into absurdities, and been the cause of many 
defects in his explanations and commentaries. He died at 
Bologna in 1260. His eldest son Francis, who filled the 
chair of law at Bologna with great reputation, was invited 
to Oxford by King Edward L, and in 1275 or 1276 read 
lectures on law in that university. In 1280 he returned to 
Bologna, where he died in 1293. 

ACCORSO (or Aoouesixjs), Maeiakoelo, a learned and 
ingenious critic, was bom at Aquila, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 1490. He was a great favourite with 
Charles Y., at whose court he resided for thirty-three years, 
and by whom he was employed on various foreign missions. 
To a perfect knowledge of Greek and Latin he added an 
intimate acquaintance with several modem languages. In 
discovering and collating ancient manuscripts, for which his 
travels abroad gave him special opportunities, he displayed 
uncommon diligence. His work entitled DiatriboB m 


Aitsonium, Solinum, et Ovidium, prmted at Rome, in folio, 
in 1524, is a singular monument of erudition and critical 
skill. He bestowed, it is said, unusual jjains on Glaudian, 
and made, from different manuscripts, above seven hundred 
corrections on the works of that poet. Unfortunately these 
criticisms were never published. He was the first editor 
of the Letters of Cassiodorus, with his Treatise on the Soul; 
and his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus (1533) contains 
five books more than any former one. The affected use of 
antiquated terms, introduced by some of the Latin writers 
of that age, is humorously ridiculed by him, in a dialogue 
published in 1531 (republished, with his name, in 1574), 
entitled Osco, Yolsco, Romanaque Moquentia InterlocfUn 
torihus, Dialogus Ludis Romanis actus ^ Accorso was 
accused of plagiarism in his notes on Ausonius ; and the 
determined manner in which he repelled, by a most solemn 
oath,, this charge of literary theft, presents us with a singular 
instance of anxiety and care to preserve a literary reputa- 
tion unstained. 

ACCOUNT, a Stock Exchange term: e,g., To Btcy or 
Sell for the Account, <fec. The word has different, though 
kindred, significations, all derived from the making up and 
settling of accounts on particular days, in which stricter 
sense the word Settlement" is more specially used. 

The financial importance of the Account may be gathered 
from the Clearing House returns. Confining ourselves to 
the six years, from the 30th of April 1867 to the 30th of 
April 1873, we have the following figures, furnished by 
the Clearing House to Sir John Lubbock, and communi- 
cated by him to the Times : — 

On fourths On Stock Exchange On Consols 

April April of the Month. Accoxmt Days. Settling DayB, 

lS67tol868 £147,113,000 £444,443,000 £132,293,000 

1868 to 1869 161,861,000 650,622,000 142,270,000 

1869 to 1870 168,623,000 594,763,000 148,822,000 

1870 to 1871 186,517,000 636,946,000 169,141,000 

1871 to 1872 229,629,000 942,446,000 233,848,000 

1872 to 1873 265,965,000 1,032,474,000 243,661,000 

Ltuiiig the year ending April 30, 1873, the total amount of bfila, 
checks, &e., paid at the Clearing House showed an increase of 
£643,618,000 during the same period ending April 1872, and of 
£2,745,924,000 over 1868. The amounts passing through on thfl 
4iifts of the month amounted to £265,965,000, showing an increase 
of £36,336,000 over 1872. The payments on Stock Exchange 
Account Lays a sum of £1,032,474,600, being an m<irease 

of £90,028,000 over 1872. The payments on GqtvsoZs Accowid Lays 
for the same period amounted to £248,661,000, giving an increase 
of £9,718,000 over 1872. 

In English and Indian Government Securities, the settle- 
ments are monthly, and for foreign, railway, and other 
securities, generally speaking, they are fortnightly. It 
foUows therefor© that in 1867-1868, an ordinary Stock 
Exchange Account Day involved payments, on Stock 
Exchange accounts only, averaging about ^10,000,000 
sterling, and in 1872-3 something like £26,000,000 ster- 
ling; and these sums again, enormous as they are, repre- 
sent for the most part only the balance of much larger 
transactions. The London Account is, in fact, probably 
the greatest and most important periodical event in the 
financial world. The great European centres have their 
own Account Days and methods of settlement, but the 
amounts dealt in are very much less than on the London 
market. The leading cities in the United Kingdom have 
also their Stock Exchanges, but their practice, foUows more 
or less that of London, where the bulk of their business is 
transacted by means of post and telegraph. 

The Account in Consols or other English Government 
Securities, or in the securities of the Government of India, 
or in Bank of England Stock, or other Stocks transferable 
at the Bank of England, extends over a month, the settle- 
ments being monthly, and in them the committee of the 
Stock Exchange does not take cognisance of any bargain 
for a future account, if it shall have been effected more 
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than eight days previously to the close of the existing 
account. 

The Account in Securities to Bearer, and, with the above 
exceptions, in Eegistered Securities also, extends over a 
period of from twelve to nineteen days. This period is in 
each case terminated by the “ settlement,'’ which occurs 
twice in each month (generally about the middle and end), 
on days fixed by the committee for general purposes of the 
Stock Exchange in the preceding month. 

This settlement” occupies three continuous days, which 
are all termed Account days, but the third day is the true 
Account, Settling, or Pay Day. 

Contimiation or Canying-over is the operation by which the 
settlement of a bargain transacted for money, or for a given account, 
may for a consideration (called either a ‘‘Contango” or a “Back- 
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wardation”) be deferred for the period of another account. Such 
a continuation is eq^uivalent to a sale “for the day,” and a repur- 
chase for the succeeding account, or to a purchase “for the. day,” 
and a re-sale for the succeeding account. The price at wliich such 
transactions are adjusted is the “ Making-Up” price of the day. 

G(Ma%gQ is a technical term which expresses the rate of in- 
terest charged for the loan of money upon the security of stock 
transferred for the period of an account or otherwise, or the rate of 
interest paid by the buyer to the seller to be allowed to defer paying 
for the stock purchased, until the next settlement day. 

Bachwardatim, or, as it is more often called, Back {for brevity), 
in contradistinction to contango, is the amount charged for 4ie 
loan of stock from one account to the other, and it is paid to the 
purchaser by the seller in order to allow the seller, to defer the deli- 
very of the stock. 

A. Bull Accouiit is one in which either the purchases have pre- 
dominated over the sales, or the disposition to purchase has been 
more marked than the disposition to sell. 

A Bear Account is one in which either the sales have preponderated 
over the pmchases, or in which the disposition to sell has been 
more strongly displayed than the disposition to buy. 

Sometimes the BuU or the Bear disposition extends to the nreat 
majority of seountiea, as when there are general falls or g^eral 
mes. Sometimes a Bull Account in one set of securities Is oon- 
fcemp^eoiis wia a Bear Account in another.— Fitfo Craoroft’s 
Stock Bxcttangc Manual, 

ACCOITNTAiTT, earlier form Accomptant, in the 
most general sense, is a person skilled in accounts. It is 
applied to the person who has the charge of the accounts 
m a pubhc office or in the counting-house of a large private 
bu^sineM. It is also the designation of a distinct profession, 

. way with mercantile accounts, 

ri an officer in the EngBah 

Co^ of Chancery, who receives aU monies lodged in court 
deposited in bank and disbursed, 
p JT . Acra, a town, or rather a collection of 

Corts, m a territory of the same name, on the Gold Coast of 
Mnca, about 76 miles east of Cape Coast Castle. Of the 
torts, Fort St James is a British settlement, Crfevecoeur 
TOs established by the Dutch, and Christianborg by the 
Danes ; Imt the two last have since been ceded to Britain-- 
Lhnstiauborg m 1850, and Cr^vecoeur in 1871 Accra 
u considered to be one of the healthiest stations on the west 
Eas some trade in the productions of 
ae interior,— ivory, gold dust, and palm-oil; while cotton 
goods, tobawo, rum, and beads are imported in exchange. 

TOportant manufacturing town of 
Lancashne, Kes on the banks of a stream called 
the Hmdburn, m a deep valley, 19 miles N. from Man- 
chester ^d 5 miles E. of Blackburn. Ithasincreased^Sy 

^riSS trT’ ^ Manchester cottom 

^ factories and print- 

Weach-fields, <fca, employing many baTn^ g 
^al m extensively wrought in the neighbourhood The 

bSinS the more handsome 

®' cl^arch, m the Gothic style erected in 
1838, and the Peel Institution, an Italian stm^’re, contain- 
ing an assembly room, a lecture room, dsc.. The sanitary 


of containing 140,000,000 gallons has been constructed for 
the water supply of the town. Accriiigton is a station on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The population of 
the two townships of Old and Now Accrington was in 18(51, 
17,688; and in 1871, 21,788. 

ACCTJM, Fuedebick, chemist, bom nt Biiclieliurg in 
1769, came to London in 1793, and was appointed tciiclioi 
of chemistry and mineralogy at the Surrey Institution in 
1801. While occujpying this position ho published several 
scientific manuals {Chemistry, 1803; Mineralogy, 1808; 
Crystallography, 1813), but his name will be chielly re- 
membered in connection with gas-lighting, the introduction 
of which was mainly duo to him and to the enterprising 
pilntseller, Ackermann. His excellent I'raetical Treatise 
on GasligM appeai-ed in 1816; and ho rendered another 
valuable service to society by Lis Treatise on Adulterations 
of Food and Culinary Foisons (1820), which attracted 
much notice at the time it appeared. Both works, as well 
as a number of Lis smaller publications, wore translated 
into German. In consequence of charges affecting hsa 
honesty, Accum left London for Germany, and in 1822 
was appointed professor in tlio Industrial Institute and 
Academy of ii^chitecture at Berlin. Ho died there in 1838. 

ACCUMULATOR, a term applied frequently to a 
powerful electrical machine, which generates or accumu- 
lates, by means of friction, electric currents of high ten- 
sion,— manifested by sparks of considorablo length. 
Accum^ators have been employed in many places for 
exploding torpedoes and miiioa, for blasting, Jfcc. An 
Mceedingly powerful apparatus of this kind was employ od 
by the Confederate authorities during the civil war in 
America for discharging submarine and river torpedoes. 
Whatever the nature of the materials employed in the coii- 
struction of the accumulator, or the form which it nuiy 
psume mechanically, it is simply a modification of, or an 
iniproyement upon, the ordinaiy cylindrical or the plato 
glass frictional electrical machine, — the fundamental 
scientific principles being the same in nearly every case The 
exating b(^y consists generally of a largo disc or circular 
plate of vfficanite, — ^more frequently termed by eloctrifiaii.s 
ebomte, m consequence of its resemblance, in point of 
hMdness and of polish, to polished ebony,— the vulcanite 

ordinary circular plate of 

ACE the received name for the single point on cards or 
jee— the unit. Mr Eox Talbot has a speculation {Fnglish 
Ftynvile^m, p. 262) that the Latins invented, if not the 
g^e ofjiioe, at least the name for the single point, which 
Greeks corrupted this into Jvov, 
and at length the Germanic races, learning the game from 
the Greeks, trmislated the word into ass, which has now 

root of Z 

word lies in the Latin as, the monetary unit, which is to 

^ 11 “-“T® ^‘’“r^tirnes given to a section <.f 

the moUuscous anunala, wHch are divided into enrej.hala 
and ac^Jiala, fording as they have or want a tUstinctlv 
^thev^f n A®ephala, or LamellilnaneMai 
Seten ^ commonly known as bivalve 

ACEPHALI (from d privative, and Ke6aM a b/.o,n . 
tern apphed to several sects as having no hil’d or le^er* 

Aoiphali was also the name given to the levollnra •?« 
he reign of Henry L, who are sa?d to 

as to have no tenements, in virtue of which they mSht 
acknowledge a superior lord ^ 
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Acephali, or Acepimlous Persons, fabulous monsters, 
described, by some ancient naturalists and geograpbers as 
Laving no beads. 

ACER. See Maple. 

ACERBI, Giuseppe (Joseph), an Italian traveller, bom 
at Castel-Goffredo, near Mantua, on tbe 3d May 1773, 
studied at Mantua, and^* devoted bimself specially to natural 
science. In 1798 be undertook a journey tbrougb Den- 
mark. Sweden, Finland, and Lapland; and in tbe follow- 
ing year be reached tbe Forth Cape, which no Italian bad 
previously visited. He was accompanied in tbe latter part 
of tbe journey by tbe Swedish colonel Skibldebrand, an 
excellent landscape-painter. On bis return Acerbi stayed 
for some time in England, and published bis Travels 
tJi/rough Sweden, <kc. (London, 1802), which was translated 
into German (Weimar, 1803), and, under tbe author’s per- 
sonal superintendence, into French (Paris, 1804). Tbe 
French translation received numerous corrections, but even 
in this amended form tbe work contains many mistakes. 
Acerbi rendered a great service to Italian literature by 
starting tbe Bihlioteca Italiana (1816), in which be 
opposed tbe pretensions of tbe Academy della Orusca. 
Being appointed Austrian consul-general to Egypt in 
1826, be entrusted tbe inanagemeiit of tbe Bihlioteca to 
Oironi, contributing to it afterwards a series of valuable 
articles on Egypt. While in tbe East be obtained for tbe 
museums of Vienna, Padua, Milan, and Pavia many 
objects of interest. He returned from Egypt in 1836, 
and took up bis residence in bis native place, where be 
occupied bimself with bis favourite study till bis death in 
August 1846. 

ACERNUS, tbe Latinised name by which Sebastiah 
Fabiah Klohowioz, a celebrated Polish poet, is generally 
known, was born at Sulmierzyce in 1551, and died at 
Lublin in 1608. He was for some time burgomaster and 
president of tbe Jews’ civil tribunal in tbe latter town, 
where be bad taken up bis residence after studying at 
Cracow. Though bimself of an amiable disposition, bis 
domestic life was very unhappy, tbe extravagance and I 
misconduct of bis wife driving him at last to tbe public 
hospital of Lublin, where be ended his days. He wrote 
both Latin and Polish poems, and the genins they dis- 
jJayed won for him the name of the Sanrmatian Ovid. 
The titles of fourteen of bis works are known; but a 
number of these were totally destroyed by tbe Jesuits and 
a section of tbe Polish nobility, and copies of tbe others 
are for tbe same reason exceedingly rare. Tbe Victoria 
Deorum uhi continetur Yeri Ilerois Ed%catio, a poem in forty- 
four cantos, cost tbe poet ten years’ labour. 

ACERRA, in Antiquity, a little box or pot, wherein were 
put tbe incense and perfumes to be burned on tbe altars of 
tbe gods, and before tbe dead. It appears to have been 
tbe same with what was otherwise called thmihulum and 
pyads. Tbe censers of tbe Jews were acerrce; and tbe 
Romanists still retain tbe use of acei^ce, under tbe name 
of inc&iise pots. 

Tbe name acerra was also applied to an altar erected 
among tbe Romans, near tbe bed of a person recently de- 
ceased, on which bis friends offered incense daily till bis 
buriaL Tbe real intention probably was to fumigate tbe 
apartment Tbe Chinese have still a somewhat similar 
custom. 

ACERRA, a town of Italy, in tbe province of Terra 
di Lavoro, situated on tbe river Agno, 7 miles F.E. of 
Naples, with which it is connected by rail It is tbe an- 
cient Acerrae, tbe inhabitants of which were admitted to 
tbe privileges of Roman citizenship so early as 332 b.o., 
and which was plundered and burnt by Hannibal during 
tbe second Punic war. A few inscriptions are tbe only 
traces time has left of tbe ancient city. Tbe town stands 
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in a fertile district, but is rendered very unhealthy by the 
malaria rising from tbe artificial water-courses of tbe sur- 
rounding Campagna It is tbe seat of a bishop, and has a 
cathedral and seminary. Flax is grown in tbe neighbour- 
hood. Population, 11,717. 

ACETIC ACID, one of tbe most important organic acids. 
It occurs naturally in tbe juice of many plants, and in cer- 
tain animal secretions ; but is generally obtained, on tbe 
large scale, from tbe oxidation of spoiled wines, or from tbe 
destructive distillation of -wood. In tbe former process it 
is obtained in tbe form of a dilute aqueous solution, in which 
also tbe colonring matters of tbe wine, salts, (fee., are dis- 
solved ; and this imjjure acetic acid is what we ordinarily 
term vinegar. Tbe strongest vinegar sold in commerce 
contains 5 per cent, of real acetic acid. It is used as a 
mordant in calico-printing, as a local irritant in medicine, 
as a condiment, and in tbe preparation of various acetates, 
varnishes, &c. Pure acetic acid is got from tbe distillation 
of wood, by neutralising with lime, separating tbe tarry 
matters from the solution of acetate of lime, evaporating 
off tbe water, and treating tbe dry residue with sulphuric 
acid- On applying beat, pure acetic acid distills over as 
a clear liquid, which, after a ^ort time, if tbe weather 
is cold, becomes a crystalline mass known by the name of 
Glacial Acetic Acid. For synthesis, properties, (fee., see 
Ohemistrv. 

ACHAIA, in Andmt Geography, a name differently 
applied at different periods. In the earliest times tbe name 
was borne by a small district in tbe south of Thessaly, and 
was tbe first residence of tbe Achseans. At a later period 
Achaia Propria was a narrow tract of country in tbe north 
of tbe Peloponnesus, running 65 miles along the Gulf of 
Corinth, and bounded by the Ionian Sea on tbe W., by 
Elis and Arcadia on tbe S., and by Sicyonia on tbe E. 
On tbe south it is separated from Arcadia by lofty moun- 
tains, but tbe plains between tbe mountains and tbe sea are 
very fertile. Its chief town was Patrse. Tbe name of 
Achaia was afterwards employed to denote collectively tbe 
states that joined tbe Achaean League. When Greece was 
subdued by tbe Romans, Achaia tbe name given to tbe 
most southerly of tbe provinces into which they divided tbe 
country, and included tbe Peloponnesus, tbe greater part of 
Greece Proper, and tbe islands. 

Achceans and the Achaean League. — ^Tbe early inhabitants 
of Achaia -were called Achceans. Tbe name was given also 
in those times to some of tbe tribes occupying the eastern 
portions of tbe Peloponnesus, particularly Argos and Sparta. 
Afterwards tbe inhabitants of Achaia Propria appropriated 
tbe name. This republic was not considerable, in early times, 
as regards either tbe number of its troops, its wealth, or 
tbe extent of its territory, but was famed for its heroic 
virtues. Tbe Crotonians and Sybarites, to re-estabhab 
order in their towns, adopted tbe laws and customs of 
tbe Acb^ans. After tbe famous battle of Leuctra, a dif- 
ference arose betwixt tbe Lacedssmonians and Tbebant, 
who held tbe virtue of this people iu such veneration, tbal 
they terminated tbe dispute by their decision. Tbe govern- 
ment of tbe Achseans was democraticaL They preserved 
their liberty till the time of Philip and Alexander ; but in 
tbe reign of these princes, and afterwards, they were either 
subjected to tbe Macedonians, who had made themselves 
masters of Greece, or oppressed by domestic tyrants. The 
Achaean commonwealth consisted of twelve inconsiderable 
towns in Peloponnesus. About 280 years before Christ the 
republic of the Achseans recovered its old institutions and 
unanimity. This was the renewal of the ancient confede- 
ration, which subsequently became so famous under tbe 
name of tbe Achaean League — Shaving for its object, not 
as formerly a common worship, but a substantial political 
union. Though dating from tbe year b.o. 280, its impoi't- 
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aBCo maybe referred to its connection with Aratus of Sicyon, 
about 30 years later, as it was further augmented by the 
splendid abEities of Philopoemen. Thus did this people, so 
celebrated in the heroic age, once more emerge from com- 
parative obscurity, and become the greatest among the states 
of Greece in the last days of its national independence. The 
inhabitants of Patrae and of Dymo were the first aasertors of 
ancient liberty. The tyrants were banished, and the towns 
again made one commonwealth. A public couiicE was then 
held, in which affairs of importance were discussed and deter- 
mined ; and a register was provided for recording the trans- 
actions of tho councE. This assembly had two prcaidouts, 
who were nominated alternately by the different towns. 
Exit nxstoad of two presidents, they soon elected but one. 
Many neighbouring towns, which admired the constitution 
of this republic, founded on equahty, hborty, tho love of 
justice, and of tho public good, wore incorporated with tho 
Achaians, and admitted to the fuE enjoyment of their 
laws and privileges. The Achtean League affords the most 
perfect example in antiquity of tho federal form of govern- 
mentj and, allowing for difference of time and place, its 
teaemblaiico to that of tho United States government is 
very remai'kable. (See Arts. Ampxiioxyony and Fedkhal 
Goveunmentj also Freeman’s Federal Government^ 2 vols. 
8vo. 1803, and Gominirative Politics^ 8vo. 1873; Droyaen, 
Geschkhte des 2 vols. ; liclwing, GeschicMe 

dcs AcJumchen Bundee.) 

AOlIATSr, the son of Canni, of the tribe of Judah, at 
tho taking of Jericho concealed two hundred shekels of 
silver, a Babylonish garment, and a wedge of gold, con- 
trary to tho express conxmand of God. This siii proved 
fatal to the Israelites, who were repulsed at the siege of 
Ai, In this emergency Joshua prostrated himself before 
tho Lord, and bogged that he would have mercy upon his 
people. A chan was discovered by casting lots, and he 
and his children were stoned to death. This expiation 
being made, Ai was taken by stratagem. (Josh. vu. viii.) 

AOIIAIID, Fkanz Oaul, a Prussian chemist, born at 
Berlin on the 28th April 1763, was the first to turn 
Mai^ggraf’s discovery of tho presence of sugar in beet-root 
to commercial account, lie erected a factory on an estate 
in ^Silesia, granted to him about 1800 by the king of l^russia, 
and produced there large quantities of sugar to meet 
the scarcity oc<:asioiiocl by the closing of the West Indian 
ports to continental traders. ' In 1812 a smiEar establish- 
ment was erected by Napoleon at IlambouElet, although 
the Institate of France in 1800, while honourixig Achard 
for his researches, had declared his process to have little 
practical value. At the close of the war the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar was protected by duties on other sugars 
that wore almost prohibitive, so that tho real worth of 
A chard’s discoveries could not bo tested. Achard waa^ a 
frequent contributor to iho Memoirs of t?ie Academy of Berlin, 
and published in 1780 ChymiscJtr-rhysische Sohriften, con- 
taining descriptioixs and resxxlts of his very numerous and 
carefully conducted experiments on the adhesion of bodies, 
lie died in 1821. 

AOlIAIllUS, Emk, a Swedish x)hysician and botanist, 
born at Gelle in 1767. The son of a comptroller of 
customs, he studied first in his native town, and then in 
1773 at the University of Ux>sal, where Linnmus was one 
of his teachers. In 1782 he took the degree of M.D. at 
the University of Lund, and practised thereafter in various 
districts of Sweden. But the direction of his studies had 
been determined by hia contact with Linnmua, and ho 
found his ai>prox)riate si>horo when he was appointed 
Professor of Botany at the Wadstona Academy in 1801. 
Five years before ho had been admitted a member of the 
Academy at Stockholm. He devoted himself to the study 
of the cryptogainic orders of xEanta, and espociaUy of the 


family of lichens. All his xmblications were connected 
with this subject, the Lichenographia Universalk (Giit- 
tingen, 1804) being tho most important. Aoharius <XioA 
of apoplexy in 1819. His name has been given by 
botanists to more than one species of idants. 

ACHATES, the faithM friend and companion of H^Ineas, 
celebrated in YirgiV^ AHiieid in^Jldas Achates, 

AOHEEN. See Aanfisr. 

ACHELOUS, the largest river iix Qrooco, rises in Mount; 
Pindus, and dividing Jitolia from Acarnaiiia, falls into 
tho Ionian Sea. In tho lower part of its course tho river 
winds in an extraordinary manner through very fertile but 
marshy idaiiis. Its water descends from the imuintaius, 
heavily charged with fine mud, which is deposited along 
its banks and in tho sea at its mouth, where a number of 
small islands have gindually been formed. It fonneily 
caEed Thoas, from its impetuosity in its ui)per i>ortiun, uxid 
Homer gave it tho name of king of rivers. It has a course 
of 130 miles. Tho ejuthet Achdoim is used for at[ucm 
(VirgE), tho ancients callmg aU water Achdoas, according 
to Eiihonis. Tho river is now called As^iro Potamo, 

ACJIIENWALL, GormaEU, a Gorman writer, cele- 
brated as having formulated and dovok»j>ed the science 
( Wissenschaft der Staaien) to which ho was tho first to 
apply the name scientia statisiim, or statistks, B(#ru at 
Elbing, in East Prussia, in October 1719, he studied at 
Jena, Halle, and Leii)sic, and took a dtsgrco at the last- 
named university. He removed to Marburg in 1746, 
where for two years he road lectures on history, and on the 
law of nature and of nations. Here, too, he commenced 
those inquiries in statistics by wliicli his name became 
known. In 1748, having boon invited by M uuchhauHcn, 
the Hanoveriau minister, to occupy a chair at the univer- 
sity, he removed to Gottingen, where he resided till his 
death in 1772, Ilis chief works were connected with 
statistics. The Staatsverfassungen dev mropdischm Pdehe 
apjiearcd first in 1752, and revised editions--- corrected 
from information which he travelled thrirngh JCngland, 
Franco, and other countries t(^ c<>llect~were published in 
17C2 and 1768. He was married in 1752 to u lady 
named Walthor, who obtained Bt)me celebrity by u volume 
of poems imblished in 1760, and by other wriiingH. 

AOIIEllON, in Classical Mythology, tho huu of Ceres, 
who, for sui>plying the Titans with drink when they wore 
in contest with Jupiter, was turned into a river of II ados, 
over which departed souls were ferried on their way to 
Elysium. The name eventually was used to designate the 
whole of tho lower world, 

ACIIILL, or ‘‘Eagle” Island, off the west coast of Ire- 
land, forms part of the county of Mayo. It is of triangular 
shape, and extends 16 miles from east to west, and 12 
from north to south, its total area beixig 61,621 acres. 
The island is very mountainous; its extreme western x»uiut, 
Achill Head, is a bold and rugged promontory rising to a 
height of 2222 feet above the sea. Large hogn, incapable 
of cultivation, alternate with the hEls of this desolate isle, 
of whose extensive surface not more thaxi 500 acres have 
been reclaimed. The inhabitants earn a scanty subsistence 
by fishing and tElage ; their dwoUings are miserable 
hovels. There is a mission-station on the island, and 
remains of ancient churches are stiE extant 

ACHILLES When first taken iii> by the 

legendary history of Greece, the ancestors of Achilles were 
settled ni I’hthia and in udOgiiia, That their original seat, 
however, was in the neighbourhood of Hoduna axxd fihe 
Acholons is made out from a combination of the following 
facts: That in the Iliad (xvi. 233) Acliilles jxrays to Zeus 
of UodoTia; that this district was the first to boar the 
name of Hellas; that the folltAvers of Acliilles at Troy were 
the only persons named Hellenes in the time of Homer 
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(Tliuoyd.i.3.of.iZtW, ii. 684, where the more usual name I 
of Myrmidones also occurs); that in ^gina Zeus was styled 
“Hellaniosj'^ and that the name of Selloi, applied to the 
priesthood at Dodona, is apparently identical with the name 
Hellenes. Whether from this local connection the derivation 
of the name of Achilles from the same root as 
should be preferred to the other derivations, such as 
Axt-A.€iJs = *Ex^aos, ruler/'' or 'Ax-tXciJs, == the bane of 
the Ilians,” remains undecided. But this is gained, that we 
see in what manner the legend of Achilles had its root in 
the earber Pelasgic religion, his adherence to which in the 
prayer just cited would otherwise appear very strange on 
the part of a hero who, through the influence of Homer and 
his successors, is completely identified with the Olympian 
system of gods. According to the genealogy, uEacus had 
two sons, Peleus and Telamon, of whom the former became 
tbe father of Achilles — ^the latter, of Ajax; but of this 
relationship between Achilles and Ajax there is no sign in 
tbe Iliad. Peleus ruled in Pbtbia ; and tbe gods remark- 
ing bis piety, rewarded him with, among other presents, a 
wife in tbe person of tbe beautiful nereid Thetis. After 
her son was bom, Thetis appears to have returned to her 
life in tbe sea. Tbe boy was placed under bis father’s 
friend, tbe centaur Cbeiron. When six years old be slew 
Hons and boars, and could run down a stag. When nine, 
be was removed from bis instructor to tbe island of Scyrus, 
where, dressed as a girl, be was to be brought up among 
tbe daughters of Lycomedes, bis mother preferring for 
him a long inglorious life to a brief but splendid career. 
Tbe same desire for bis safety is apparent in other legends, 
which describe her as trying to make him invulnerable j 
when a child by placing him in boiling water or in a fire, 
and then salving Mm with ambrosia; or again, in later 
story, by dipping Mm in tbe river Styx, from wMcb^ be 
came out, all but the heel wMch she held, proof against 
wounds. When the aid of Achilles was found indispensable 
to the expedition against Troy, Odysseus set out for Scyrus 
as a pedlar, spread Ms wares, including a sMeld and spear, 
before the tog’s daughters, among whom was Achilles 
in disguise. Then he caused an alarm of danger to be 
sounded, upon which, while the girls fled, Achilles seized 
the arms, and thus revealed himself. Provided with a 
contingent of 50 ships, and accompanied by tbe aged 
Phoenix and Patroclus, be joined tbe expedition, wMcb 
after occupying nine years in raids upon tbe towns in tbe 
neighbourhood of Troy and in Mysia, as detailed in tbe 
epic poem entitled tbe Gypria^ culminated in tbe regtor 
siege of Troy, as described in tbe Iliad^ tbe grand object 
of wMcb is the glorification of our hero. Estranged from 
his comrades, because his captive Briseis bad been taken 
from him, AcMUes remained inexorable in bis tent, while 
defeat attended tbe Greeks. At length, at their greatest 
need, be yielded so far as to allow Patroclus to take bis 
chariot and to assume Ms armour. Patroclus fell, and 
tbe news of Ms death roused AcMUes, who, now equipped 
with new armour fasMoned by Hepbsestus, drove back tbe 
Trojans, slew Hector, and after dragging his body thrice 
round tbe Trojan walls, restored it to Priam. With tbe 
funeral rites of Patroclus tbe Iliad concludes, and the story 
is taken up by the jUthiopisj a poem by Arctinua of Miletus, 
in wMcb is described tbe combat of Achilles first with tbe 
amazon Pentbesilea, and next with Memnon. When tbe 
latter fell, AcMUes drove back tbe Trojans, and, impelled 
by fate, himself advanced to tbe Scsean gate, where an 
arrow from ‘ tbe bow of Paris struck bis vulnerable heel, 
and he feU, bewailed through tbe whole camp. (a. s. m.) 

ACHILLES TATIUS, a Greek writer, bom at Mexeji- 
dria. Tbe precise time when be flourished is uncertain, but 
it cannot have been earlier than tbe 5tb century, as in bis 
principal work be evidently imitates HeHodorus. Suidas, 
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who calls him Achilles Statius, says that be was converted 
from heathenism and became a Christian bishop, but this 
is doubtful, tbe more so that Suidas also attributes to him 
a work on the sphere {mpl o*<^aipas) which is referred to 
by Finnicus (330-50), and must, therefore, have been 
written by another person. Tbe erotic romance of Achilles 
Tatius, entitled The loves of Clitophon and Leucippe, is 
almost certainly tbe work of a heathen writer. The style 
of the work is ornate and rhetorical, while the story is 
often unnatural, and sometimes coarse, and the develop- 
ment of the plot irregular and frequently interrupted. Its 
popularity at the time it appeared is proved by tbe many 
manuscripts of it which stiU exist, and tbe value attached 
to it by modem scholars and critics is seen in the frequency 
with which it has been reprinted and translated. A Latin 
translation by Annibal Cnicceius was published, first in 
part at Leyden in 1544, and then complete at Basel in 
1554. Tbe Greek text was first printed by Commelin, at 
Heidelberg, in 1 60 1 . Other editions by Salmasius (Leyden, 
1640), MitscberUdi (Biponti, 1792), and Jacobs (Leipsic, 
1821), have been superseded by tbe editions of Hirscbig 
(Paris, 1856), and Hercber (Leipsic, 1857). An English 
translation by A. H. (Anthony Hodges) appeared at 
Oxford in 1638. 

ACHILLINl, Alexander, (1463-1512), a native of 
Bologna, was celebrated as a lecturer both in medicine and 
in philosophy, and was styled the second Aristotle. He and 
Mundinus were the first at Bologna to avail themselves of 
the permission given by Frederick IL to dissect dead 
bodies. His pbilosopbical works were printed in one 
volume folio, at Tenice, in 1508, and reprinted with con- 
siderable additions in 1545, 1551, and 1568. He also 
wrote several medical works, chiefly on anatomy. 

ACHIH (pronounced a a town and also a state of 

Hortbern Sumatra; tbe one state of that island which has 
been powerful at any time since tbe discovery of tbe Cape 
route to tbe East, and tbe only one that still remains indepen- 
dent of tbe Dutch, though that independence is nowmenaced. 

De Barros names Acbfn among the twenty-nine states 
that divided the sea-board of Sumatra when the Portuguese 
took Malacca. Northern Sumatra bad been visited by 
several European travellers in tbe Middle Ages, such as 
Marco Polo, Friar Odorico, and Nicolo Conti Some of 
these as well as Asiatic writers mention Lambri, a state 
which must have nearly occupied the position of A(flifn. 
But the first voyager to visit Achln, by that name, was 
Alvaro Tellez, a captain of Tristan d’Acunba’s fleet, in 
1506, It was then a mere dependency of tbe adjoining 
state of Pedir; and tbe latter, with Pasei, formed the only 
states on tbe coast whose cMefs claimed the title of Sultan. 
Yet before twenty years had passed Achin bad not only 
gained independence, but bad swallowed up all other states 
of Northern Sumatra, It attained its climax of power in 
I the time of Sultan Iskandar Muda (1607-1636), under 
whom tbe subject coast extended from Am opposite 
Malacca round by the north to Padang on tbe west coast, 
a sea-board of not less than 1100 miles; and besides this, 
tbe king’s supremacy was owned by the large island of 
Nyds, and by tbe continental Malay states of Johor, 
P^bing, Quedah, and Per^k., 

Tbe present limits of Acbln supremacy in Sumatra are 
reckoned to be, on tbe east coast tbe Biver Tamiang, in 
about 4® 25' N. lat., which forms tbe frontier of territories 
tributaiy to Si^kj and on tbe west coast a line in about 
2"^ 48' N., tbe frontier of Tramon, a small modem state 
lying between Achin and tbe Dutch government of Padang. 
Even within these limits the actual power of Achin is pre- 
carious, and the interior boundary can be laid down only 
from conjecture. This interior country is totally unex« 
plored. It is bebeved to be iubabited by tribes kindred 
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to the T^attas, that remarlcahle race of anthropophagi who 
adjoin on the south. The whole area of Achln territory, 
defined to the best of our ability, will contain about 10,4:00 
English square miles. A rate of 20 per square mile, per- 
haps somewhat too large an average, gives a probable 
population of 328,000, 

The production of rice and pepper forms the chief 
industry of the Achln territory From Pedir and other 
ports on the north coast large quantities of betel-nut are 
exported to continental India, to Bunnah, and to Penang 
for Gliina. Some pej)per is got from Pedir, but the chief 
export is from a number of small ports and anchorages on 
the west coast, where vessels go from port to port making 
up a cargo. Achln ponies are of good rei^ute, and are 
exported. Minor articles of export are sulx>hnr, iron, 
8apx)an-\voocl, giittaq)orcha, daminer^ rattans, bamboos, 
boiissoin, and camphor from the interior forests. The 
camj>lior is that from the Dryahalanops camphora^ for 
which so liigh a price is paid in China, and the whole goes 
thither, the bulk of that whole being, however, extremely 
small Very little silk is now produced, but in the ICth 
century the quantity seems to have been considerable. 
What is now wanted for the local textures, which are in 
some esteem, is imported from China, 

The chief attraction to the considerable trade that existed 
at Achln two centuries ago must have been gold. No 
place in the East, unless Japan, was so abundantly sup- 
plied with gold. We can form no estimate of the annual 
export, for it is impossible to accept Vulentyn^a statement j 
that it sometimes reached 80 baliars (612,000 ounces I), j 
Crawford (1820), who always reckoned low, calculated the 
whole export of Sumatra at 35,630* ounces, and that of 
Achln at 10,450; whilst Anderson (1820), who tends to 
put figures too high, reckoned the whole Acliln export 
alone at 32,000 ounces. The chief imports to Achln are 
oi)ium (largely consumed), rice (the indigenous sux)ply 
being inadequate), salt, iron ware, piece-goods, arms and 
ammunition, vessels of c<)i)x>er and pottery, China goods of 
sorts, and a certain kind of dried fish. 

The groat repute of Acliln at one time as a place <7f 
tmde is shown by the fact, that to this x)ort the first Dutch 
(1691)) and first .English (1602) commercial ventures to 
the Indies were directed. Lancaster, the English com- 
m<Kh)re, carried letters from Queen Elizal^etli to the king 
of Achln, and was well received by the j^rinco then reign- 
ing, Ahiufhllu ShJih. Another exchange of letters took 
place between Kitig James L and Lskaudar Mudain 1G13. 
But native caprice and natural jealousy at the growing 
force of the Eiu' 0 [joan nations in those seas, the reckless 
rivalries of the latter and their fierce desire for monopoly, 
were alike dostruetivo of sound trade; and the English 
factory, though several times set up, was never long main- 
tained, The French made one great effort under Beaulieu 
(1621) to establish relations with Achln, but nothing 
came of it. 

Still the foreign trade of Achln, though subject to spas- 
modic intoi'ruptiona, was imi)ortant. Dumpier and others 
apeak of the number of foreign merchants settled there, — 
English, Dutch, Danes, Portuguese, Chinese, Banyans 
from Ouzorat, <fcc. Dampier says the roads were rarely 
without ten or fifteen sail of different nations, bringing 
vast quantities of rice, as well as silks, chintzes, inushns, 
and opium. Besides the Ohinese merchants settled at 
Achln, others used to come annually with the junks, ten 
or twelve in number, which arrived in June. A regular 
fair was then • established, which lasted two months, and 
was known as the China camp, — a lively scene, and great 
resort of foreigners. 

Tlie Achlnese are not identical with the Malays proper 
either in aspect or language. They are said to be taller, 


handsomer, and darker, as if with a mixture of IJotxl from 
India proper. Their language is little known; but though 
it has now absorbed much Malay, the original part of it is 
said to have characteristics connecting it both with tlio 
Batto and with the Indo-Chinese tongues. The Acliln 
literature, however, is entirely Malay; it. embracus poetry, 
a good deal of theology, and several chrouiclos. 

The name of the state is i>roperly Ar/ic/K Tliis the 
Portuguese made into Ac/um; whilst wo, with the l^uteli, 
learned to call it Achin. The last appears to have boon a 
Persian or Indian form, suggested by jingling analogy with 
Mdchln (China). 

The town itself lies very near the north-west extremity 
of Sumatra, known in charts as Achln Head. Here a 
girdle of ten or twelve small islands alfords xu’oteetion to 
the anchorage. This fails in N.W. winds, but it is said 
that vessels may find safe riding at all acasons by Bhifting 
their berths. The town lies between two and tlireo luLles 
from the sea, chiefly on the left bank 6f a river of no great 
size. This forms a swampy delta, and discharges l^y three 
mouths. The central and chief mouth is about 100 yards 
wide, and has a depth of 20 to 30 feet within tlie bar. 
But the latter has barely 4 feet at low tide; at high tide 
it admits native craft of 20 or 30 tons, and larger craft in 
the rainy season. The town, like most Malay town.s, con- 
sists of detached houses of timber and thatch, clustered in 
enclosed groups called and buried in a forest of 

fruit-troos. The chief feature is the palace of the Sultan, 
which communicates with the river by a canal, and is 
enclosed, at least partially, by a wall of cut stone. 

The valley or alluvial plain in which Acldn lies is low, 
and subject to partial inundation; but it is shut in at u 
short distance from the town, on the three landward miles, 
by hills. It is highly cultivated, and abounds in small 
villages and kampongs, with white mosques inierupcrsed. 
The hills to the eastward are the spurs of a great volcanic* 
mountmn, ui>wards of 6000 feet in height, called by nativtsa 
Yamuria, by mariners ** the OoUlcn Mountain.** ^ Of the 
town jiopulation we find no modern estimate* 

The real original territory of the AcldnoKe, called by 
them Great Achin (in the sense of Aeldii pnqier), consisls 
of throe districts immediately round the city, dintinguished 
respectively as the 26, the 25, and the 22 mdkium**^ (or 
hundreds, to use the nearest English term). 

Each of these three districts has two heads, called pang- 
hmiB; and these, according to some modern accounts, 
constitute the corincil of state, who are the chief adminiH- 
trators, and in whoso hands it lies to depose the soviireign 
or to sanction his choice of a auccesBor. Late noticai* 
speak of a chief minister, apparently distinct from those ; 
and another important member of the goveniiuent m the 
Shdbandar, who is over all matters of customs, shixqjing, 
and commerce. 

The court of Achin, in the 17th century, maintained a 
good deal of pomp; and, according to Beaulieu, tlie king 
I had always 000 elephants. These animals, though fotmd 
I throughout Sumatra, are now no longer tamed or kept. 

Hostilities with the Portuguese began from the time of 
the first indei>endent king of Achfn; and they had little 
remission till the power of Portugal fell with the loss of 
Malacca (1641). Not less than ten times before that 
event were armaments despatched from Achfn to retluce 
Malacca, and more than once its garrison was very hard 
pressed. One of these armadas, equipped by lskaudar 
Muda in 1616, gives an idea of the king’s resources. It 
. consisted of 600 sail, of wliich 250 wore galleys, and 

^ Several other great volcanic cones exist in the Achln territory, and 
two visible from seaward rise to a height of 11,000 feet or more in thf 
unexplored interior. 

* A miUcim is said properly to embrace 44 households* 
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among tliese a imnared were greater than any then used in 
Europe, 60,000 men were embarked, with the king and 
his women. 

On the death of Iskandar's successor in 1641, the widow 
was placed on the throne; and as a female reign favoured 
the oligarchical tendencies of the Malay chiefs, three more 
queens were allowed to reign successively. Though this 
series of female sovereigns lasted only fifty-eight years alto- 
gether, so dense is apt to be the ignorance of recent history, 
that long before the end of that period it had become an 
accepted belief among foreign residents at Achfn that there 
never had been any sovereigns in Achin except females; 
and hence, by an easy inference, that the Queen of Sheba 
had been Queen of Achfn ! 

In 1699 the Arab or fanatical party suppressed female 
government, and put a chief of Arab blood on the throna 
The remaining history of Achfn is one of rapid decay. 
Thirty sovereigns in all have reigned from the beginning 
of the 16th century to the present day. 

After the restoration of Java to the Netherlands in 1816, 
a good deal of weight was attached by the neighbouring 
English colonies to the maintenance of our influence in 
Achfn; and in 1819 a treaty of friendship was concluded 
with the Calcutta Government, which excluded other 
European nationalities from fixed residence in Achfn. 
When the home Government, in 1824, made a treaty with 
the Netherlands, surrendering our remaining settlements 
in Sumatra in exchange for certain possessions on the con- 
tinent of Asia, no reference was made in the articles to the 
Indian treaty of 1 8 1 9 ; but an understanding was exchanged 
that it should be modified by ns, whilst no proceedings 
hostile to Achfn should be attempted by the Dutch. 

This reservation was formally abandoned by our Govern- 
ment in a convention signed at the Hague, November 2, 
1871; and little more than a year elapsed before the 
government of Batavia declared war upon Achfn. Doubt- 
less there was provocation, as there always will be between 
such neighbours; but the necessity for war has been 
greatly doubted, even in Holland, A Dutch force landed 
at Achfn in April 1873, and attacked the palace. It was 
defeated with considerable loss, including that of the 
general (Kohler). The approach of the south-west mon- 
soon was considered to preclude the immediate renewal of 
the attempt ; but hostilities were resumed, and Achin fell 
in January 1874. 

(De Barros; Faria y Souza; Valentyn, voL v,; Beaulieu 
(in Th6venot's Collection) ; Dampier; Marsden; Crawfurd^s 
JTisL arid Decl. of the Ind. Archip.] of Ind. Archip,; 
Dulaurier in J, Asiatiqne^ 3d s. voL yiii.; Anderson's Acheen, 
1840; Veth, Atchin, ifec. Leyden, 1873, <fcc.) (h. y.) 

AOHMET, or Ahmed, the name of three emperors or 
sultans of Turkey, the first of the name reigning from 1603 
to 1617, the second from 1691 to 1695. Achmet I TT, 
succeeded his brother Mustapha IT., whom the Janissaries 
deposed in 1703. After the battle of Pultowa in 1709, 
Charles XIL of Sweden took refuge with him, and incited 
him to war with Peter the Great, Czar of Russia. Achmet 
recovered the Morea from theYenetians (1715); but his 
expedition into Hungary was less fortunate, his army being 
defeated at Peterwardein by Prince Eugene in 1716, and 
again near Belgrade the year after. The empire was dis- 
tracted dnring his reign by political disturbances, which 
were occasioned, in part at least, by his misgovemment; 
and the discontent of his soldiers at last (1730) drove him 
from the throne. He died in prison in 1736, 

AGHRAY, a small picturesque lake in Perthshire, near 
Loch Katrine, 20 miles W. of StirKng, which has obtained 
Qotoriety from ScotPs allusion to it in the Lady of the Lahe. 

ACHROMATIC GLASSES are so named from being 
specially constructed with a view to prevent the confusion 
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; of colours and distortion of images that result from the 
use of lenses in optical instruments. When white light 
passes through a lens, the different-coloured rays that con- 
stitute it are refracted or bent aside at different angles, and 
so converge at different foci, producing a blurred and 
coloured image. To remedy tins compound lenses have 
been devised, which present a well-defined image, unsur- 
rounded by coloured bauds of light. To instruments fitted 
with lenses of this kind nas been g^ven the name achromatic^ 
from d privative, and colour. The celebrated opti- 

cian, John DoUond, was the first to surmount this practical 
difficulty, about the year 1767, by the use of a combination 
of crown and flint glass. See Optics, Mioeoscope, <kc. 

ACI REALE, a city and seaport of Sicily, in the 
Italian province of Catania, near the base of Mount Etna. 
It stands on aoUdified lava, which has here been deposited 
by different streams to a depth of 560 feet. The town, 
which has been almost entirely re-erected since the earth- 
quake of 1693, is built of lava, contains many handsome 
edifices, and is defended by a fortress. Linen, silks, and 
cutlery are manufactured, and the trade in cotton, flax, 
grain, and wines is considerable. The place is celebrated 
for its cold sulphurous mineral waters* Near Aci Reale 
is the reputed scene of the mythical adventures of Acis and 
Galatea; and on this account several small towms in the 
neighbourhood also bear the name of Aci, such as Aci 
Gastello, Ad Terra, Aci Reale has a population of 
24,151. 

ACID, a general term in chemistry, applied to a 
group of compound substances, possessing certain very 
distinctive characteristics. All acids have one essential 
property, viz., that of combining chemically with an alkali 
or base, forming a new compound that has neither acid 
nor alkaline ch^oters. The new bodies formed in this 
way are termed salu. Every acid is therefore capable of 
producing as many salts as there are basic substances to be 
neutralised; and this salt-forming power is the best de- 
finition of an acid substance. 

The majority of acids possess the following contmgent 
S properties: — 

1. When applied to the tongue, they excite that sensation 
which is called sour or add. 

2, They change the blue colours of vegetables to a red. 
The vegetable blues employed for this purpose are generally 
tincture of Ktmus and syrup of violets or of radishes, which 
have obtained the name of re-agents or tests. If these 
colours have been previously converted to a green by alkalies, 
the adds restore them. 

All these secondary properties are variable; and if we 
attempted to base a definition on any one of them, many 
important acids would be excluded. Take the case of a 
body like silica, so widely diffused in nature. Is pure 
silicioua sand or flint an acid or a neutral substance"? When 
it is examined, it is foxmd to be insoluble in water, to be 
devoid of taste, and to possess no action on vegetable colour- 
ing matters; yet this substance is a true acid, because when 
it is heated along with soda or lime, it forms the new body 
commonly called glass, which is chemically a salt of silidc 
acid. Many other acids resemble silica in properties, and 
would be mistaken for neutral bodies if the salt-forming 
power was overlooked. 

Another method of regarding an add, which is found of 
great importance in discussing chemical reactions, is to say 
an acid is a salt whose base is water. This definition is 
very apparent if we regard what takes place in separating 
the acid fropi a salt. In this decomposition the acid would 
appear to be left without having any substitute for the 
removed alkali This is not however the case, as vwder is- 
found to enter into union 'instead of the base. Thus every 
true acid must contain hydrogen; and if this is displaced 
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by a metal, salts are formed directly. An add is there- 
fore a salt, whose metal is hydrogen. The full importance 
of the definition of an add will be learned under the hea 

ing Chemistry. ' 

ACIDALIUS, Valens, a Yery distinguished scholar 
and critic, bom in 1567 at Wittstock, in Brandenbi^g. 
After studying at Bostock and Helmstaedt, and. residing 
about three years in Italy, he took up his residence at 
Breslau, where he professed the Homan Catholic religion. 
Hia excessive appb* cation to study was supposed to have 
caused his untimely death, which occurred in 1595, when 
he had just completed his twenty-eighth year. He wrote 
notes on Tacitus and Curtins, a commentary on Plau^, 
and a number of poems, which are inserted in the Delicim 
of the German poets. BailLet gave him a place among his 
JSnfam Gelehres, and tells that he wrote the commentary 
on Plautus and several of the Latin poems when he was 
only seventeen or eighteen years of age, 

ACINACES, an ancient Persian sword, short and 
straight, and worn, contrary to the Eoman fashion, on the 
right side, or sometimes in front of the body, as shown^ in 
the bas-reliefs found at Persepolis. Among the Persian 
aobdity they were frequently made of gold, being worn as 
a badge of distinction. The acinaces was an object of 
religious worship with the Scythians and others (Herod, 
iv. 62). 

ACIS, in Mythology^ the son of Faunus and the nymph 
Symsethis, was a beautiful shepherd of Sicily, who being 
beloved by Galatea, Polyphemus the giant was so enraged 
that he crushed his rival with a rock, and his blood gush- 
ing forth from under the rock, was metamorphosed into 
the river bearing his name (Ovid, Met, xiii. 750; Sil Ital. 
xiv. 221). This river, now Fiume di Jaci, or Acque Grandly 
rises under a bed of lava on the eastern base of Etna, and 
passing Aci Beale, after a rapid course of one mile, falls 
into the sea. The waters of the stream, once celebrated 
for their purity, are now sulphureous. 

ACKEBMANH, John Christian GoTrLiBs, a learned 
physician and professor of medicine, born at Zeulenroda, 
in Upper Saxony, in 1756. At the early age of fifteen he 
became a student of medicine at Jena, where he soon 
attracted the favourable notice of Baldinger, who undertook 
the direction of his studies. When Baldinger was trans- 
ferred to Gottingen in 1773, Ackermann went with him, 
and afterwards studied for two years at Halle. A few 
years' practice at Stendal (1778-99), where there were 
numerous factories, enabled him to add many valuable 
original observations to his translation of il^mazzini's 
Treatise of the Diseases of Artificers (1780-83). In 1786 
he became professor of medicine at the university of 
Altorf, in Franconia, occupying first the chair of chemistry, 
and then, from 1794 till his death in 1801, that of patho- 
logy and therapeutics. Hr Ackermann's knowledge of the 
history oT medicine may be estimated by his valuable con- 
tributions to Harless's edition of Fabricius' Bibliotheca 
Grceca, He wrote numerous original works, besides trans- 
lations. 

ACCEMETjE (aKOLfjeqros, sleepless), an order of monks 
instituted by Alexander, a Syrian, about the middle of 
the 5th century. Founding on the precept, Fray without 
ceasing^ they celebrated divine service uninterruptedly night 
and day, for which purpose they divided themselves into 
three sections, that relieved each other in turn. The 
chief seat of the Acoemetae was the cloister Studium at 
Constantinople, whence they were sometimes called Studites, 
Having adopted the monophysite heresy, they were put 
under the Papal ban about the year 536. 

ACOLYTE (from d/coAot;^o5, an attendant), one of a 
minor order of clergy in the ancient church, ranking 
next; to the auh-dea£con. AYe learn from the canons of the 


fourth Council of Carthago that the ^chdeacon at their 
ordination, put into their hands a caiid estick with a toper 
and an em/ty pitcher, to imply that they were appointed 
to light the candles of the church and to luriuah wme 
for the eucharist. Their dress was the cassock and sur- 
nlioe. The name and office still exist in the church. ^ 

^ ACONCAGUA, a province of Chile, {South .Ainenca, is 
about 100 miles long by 40 miles wide, and lies between 
31° 30' and 33° 20' S. lat., and 70° and i 1 30 W. long., 
between the provinces of Valparaiso and Santiago on the N. 
and Coquimbo on the S. A large part of the province 
is mountainous, but it contains several rich and feitile 
valleys which yield wheat, maize, sugar-cane, fruits, and 
garden’ produce in abundance. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts there are raised from 50 to 60 fanegas of wlieat for 
every quadra, equal to about 35 bushels per English acre. 
The province has also mineral resources, but not to such 
extent as Coquimbo or Atacama. Its chief town is San 
Felipe. The mountain Aconcagua, one of the loftiest 
peaks of the Andes, rises to the height of 23,910 
above the sea on the frontier between this province and 
Mendoza, a department of the Argentine llcpublic, A 
river of the same name rises on the south side of the 
mountain, and after a course of 230 miles falls into ill© 
Pacific 12 miles N. of Valparaiso. Poiailation (lH7n), 
134,178. 

ACONITE, Aoonitxjm, a genus of plants coiuinonly 
known as Aconite, Monkshood, Friar's Cap, or llehnt‘t 
flower, and embracing about 18 species, chiefly natives ttf 
the mountainous parts of the northern hemisphere. They 
are distinguished by having one of the live blue or yelU»w 
coloured sepals in the form of a helmet j hence the English 


name. Two of the petals placed under the hood of the 
calyx are supported on long stalks, and have a ludlow 
spur at their apex. The genus belongs to the natural 
order Banunculacese, or the Buttercup family. Amnitum 
Hapellus^ common monkshood, is a doubtful native of 
Britain. It is an energetic irritant and narcotics poiH<»n. 
It causes death by a depressing ellect on tlui nervous system, 
by producing palsy of the muscl(*,scuneerued in briMithiiig, uud 
by fainting. A tincture prepared by tlie actitai t)f spirit 
on the roots is used medicinally to allay pain, esp(*<ually 
in cases of tic. Its roots have occaHionally been xnislaken 
for horse-radish. The Aconite lias a short tindergrotind 
stem, from which dark-coloured tapering n a^ts descein 1. I'he 
crown or upper portion of the root givt‘S rise to new plants* 
When put to the lip, the juice of the Aconite Timt pro* 
duces a feeling of numbness and tingling. Tlie hursts 
radish root, which belongs to the natural order (Jnud- 
ferm, is much longer than that of the Actmite, and it is 
not tapering; its colour is yellowish, and the ttq> of the 
root has the remains of the leaves on it. It luis a pun* 
gent taste. Many species of Aconite are cultivatetl in 
gardens, some having blue and others yellow ttowers. 
Aconitum Bycoctonum, Wolfsbane, is a yullow-Howered 
species common on the Alps of Switzerland, One species. 
Aconitum heterophyllum, found in tho East InditJH, and 
called Butees, has tonic properties in its roots. The vuuU 
of Aconitum ferox supply the famous Indian (Nipal) 
poison called Bikh, Bish, or Nabea This species is co«» 
sidered by Hooker and Thomson as a variety of AcAmitum 
Napellus, Aconitum palmatum yields another of the 
celebrated Bikh poisons. Aconitum lundum^ of the Hima- 
layas, also furnishes a poison. 

AOONTIUS, the Latinised form of the name of QiAtJOMO 
Aconcio, a philosopher, jurisconsult, engineer, and tlumUr^ 
gian, born at Trent on the 7th September 1492. He cm* 
braced the reformed religion; and after having taken refuge 
for a time in Switzerland and Strasburg, he cam© to Eng- 
land about 1558. He was very favimrably received by 
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Queen Elizabetli, at whose court, it is said, though on 
doubtful authority, that he resided for a considerable period. 
With the sanction of Parliament, he carried on* for several 
years extensive works for the embankment of the Thames, 
and so reclaimed a large quantity of waste land, part of 
which was bestowed upon him by way of recompense. His 
gratitude to Queen Elizabeth was expressed in the dedica- 
tion to her of his celebrated Oollectwn of the StratageTris of 
Satan^ which has been often translated, and has passed 
through many editions. Various opinions have been given 
of this work, which advocated toleration to an extent that 
many considered indifference. The nature of its doctrine 
may perhaps be best gathered from the fact that it gained 
for the author the praise of Arminius, and the strong con- 
demnation of the Calvinists. Acontius also wrote a treatise, 
De Methodo, which was published at Basel in 1558, He 
died in London about the year 1566. 

ACOEUS, a genus of monocotyledonous plants belonging 
to the natural order Aroideee, and the sub-order Orontiaceae. 
Acortis Calamm, sweet-sedge or sweet-flag, is a native of 
Britain. It has an agreeable odour, and has been used as 
a strengthening remedy, as well as to allay spasms. The 
starchy matter contained in its running stem or rhizome 
is associated with a fragrant oil, and it is used as hair- 
powder. Confectioners form a candy from the rhizomes 
of the plant, and it is also used by perfumers in preparing 
aromatic vinegar. 

ACOSTA, Chbistoval o’, a Portuguese naturalist, bom 
at Mozambique in the early part of the 16th century. On 
a voyage to Asia he was taken captive by pirates, who 
exacted from him a very large ransom. After spending 
some years in India, chiefly at Goa, a Portuguese colony, 
he returned home, and settled as a surgeon at Burgos. 
Here he published his Tratado de las drogoLs y medednas 
de las Indias orientales (1578). This work was translated 
Into Latin, Italian, and French, became well known through- 
out Europe, and is still consulted as an authority. Acosta 
also wrote an account of his travels, a book in praise of 
women, and other works. He died in 1580. 

ACOSTA, Joseph t>\ a celebrated Spanish author, was 
born at Medina del Campo about the year 1639. In 1571 
he went to Peru as a provincial of the Jesuits; and, after 
remaining there for seventeen years, he returned to his 
native country, where he became in succession visitor for 
his order of Aragon and Andalusia, superior of Valladolid, 
and rector of the university of Salamanca, in which city he 
died in February 1600. About ten years before Ms death 
he published at Seville his valuable Mistoria N'atural y 
Moral de las Indias, part of which had previously appeared 
in Latin, with the title I>e Natura Novi Orhis, Ubri duo. 
This work, which has been translated into all the principal 
languages of Europe, gives exceedingly valuable informa- 
tion regarding the condition of South America at the time. 
On the subject of climate Acosta was the first to propound 
the theory, afterwards advocated by Buffon, which attri- 
buted the different degrees of heat in the old and new con- 
tinents to the agency of the winds. He also contradicted, 
from his own experience, the statement of Aristotle, that 
the middle zone of the earth was so scorched by the sun as 
to be destitute of moisture, and totally uninhabitable. Even 
after the discovery of America this Aristotelian dogma was 
an article of faith, and its denial was one ground of the 
charge of scepticism and atheism brought against Sir Walter 
Baleigh. Acosta, however, boldly declared that what he 
had seen was so different from what he had expected, that 
he could not but ‘4augh at Aristotle's meteors and his 
philosophy.'' In speaking of the conduct of his country- 
men, and the means they employed for the propagation of 
their faith, Acosta is in no respect superior to other 
prejudiced writers of Ms country and age. Though lie 
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acknowledges that the career of Spanish conquest was 
marked by the most savage cruelty and oppression he vet 
represents tMs people as chosen by God to spread the gospel 
among the nations of America, and recounts a variety of 
miracles as a proof of the constant interposition of He^en 
in favour of the merciless and rapacious invaders. Besides 

his History, Acosta wrote the following works : 

mulgatione Evangelii apud Earharos ; 2. De Christo Reve- 
lato; 3. De Temporihus Novissimis, lib. vi ; 4. Condonuin 
tomi m. 

ACOSTA, Ueiel i>', a Portuguese of noble family was 
born at Oporto towards the close of the 16th centurv 
BLis father being a Jewish convert to Christianity he v^s 
brought up in the Homan Catholic faith, and strictly ob- 
served the rites of the church tiH the course of his inquiries 
led Mm, after much painful doubt, to abandon the rdieion 
of Ms youth for Judaism. Passing over to Amsterdam he 
was received into the synagogue, having his name changed 
from Gabriel to XJrieL He soon discovered, however that 
those who sat in Moses' seat were shameful perverters of 
the law ; and his bold protests served only to exasperate 
the rabbis, who finally punished Ms contumacy with the 
greater excommunication. Persecution seemed only to 
stimulate his temerity, and he soon after published a de- 
fence, Examen das tradigoens Fhariseas, &c., in which he 
not merely exposed the departures of the Jewish teachers 
from the law, but combated the doctrine of a future life 
holding himself supported in tMs position by the silence of 
the Mosaic Books. For tMs he was imprisoned and fined 
besides incurring public odium as a blasphemer and atheist* 
HotMng deterred, he pursued his speculations, wMeh 
in Ms repudiating the divine authority of the law of Moses 
Wearied, however, by his melaucholy isolation, and longing 
for the benefits of society, he was driven, in the inconsi^ 
tenoy of despairing scepticism, to seek a return to the Jewish 
communion. Having recanted Ms heresies, he was re- 
admitted after an excommunication of fifteen years but 
was soon excommunicated a second time. After seven 
years of miserable exclusion, he once more sought admis- 
sion, and, on passing through a humiliating penance was 
again received. These notices of Ms singular and unhaupv 
life are taken from his autobiography. Exemplar Rurmnw 
Titce, published, with a “refutation," by Limborch and 
republished in 1847. It has been said that he died bv 
his own hand, but this is, to say the least, doubtful His 
eventful history forms the subject of a tale and of a tragedy 
byGutzkow. ° ^ 

ACOTYLEDOHES, the name given to one of the Classes 
of the natural System of Botany, embracing fiowerless 
plants, such as ferns, lycopods, horse-tails, mosses, liverworts 
lichens, sea-weeds, and mushrooms. The name is derived 
from the character of the embryo, wMch has no cotyledon 
Flowering plants have usually one or two cotyledons that 
is, seed-leaves or seed-lobes connected with their embivo * 
while in fiowerless plants the body representing the emMvo 
consists of a cell, called a spore, without any leaves. The 
plants have no flowers, and their organs of reproduction are 
inconspicuous, hence they are called by Linn^us crynto- 
gamous. Some flowering plants, such as dodders, have no 
cotyledons; and some have the cotyledons divided into 
more than two, as in conifers. Some acotyledonous spores 
when sprouting, produce a leaf-like expansion called a pro- 
thaHus, on wMch the organs of reproduction, consisting 
of antheridia and archegonia, are produced. This is weU^ 
seen in the case of ferns. In the interior of the antheri 
dian cells, moving filamentous bodies, called spermatozoids 
have been observed. These fertilise the archegonia! ceUs^ 
whence new plants are produced. In the article Botaky 
these plants will be noticed under Class III. of the Hatural 
System- 
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riLfiuition. 1. A COUSTIOS (from dfforo), to hear) is that branch of 
XX Natural Philosophy wliich treats of the nature of 
sound, and the laws of its production and propagation, in so 
far as these depend on physical principles. The description 
of the mechanism of the organ of voice and of the ear, and 
the difficult questions connected with the processes by 
which, when sound reaches the drum of the ear, it is trans- 
mitted to the brain, must be dealt with in separate articles 
of this work. It is to the physical part of the science of 
acoustics that the present article is restricted. 

Part L 

General notions as to Vibrations^ Waves^ * 

S*(» 5 indis easily satisfy ourselves that, in every in- 

dm to stance in which the sensation of sound is ezcited, the body, 
vibratifjr whence the sound proceeds, must have been thrown, by a 
blow or other means, into a state of agitation or tremor, 
implying the existence of a vibratory motion, or motion to 
and fro, of the particles of which it consists. 

Thus, if a common glass-jar be struck so as to yield an 
audible sound, the existence of a motion of this kind may 
be felt by the finger lightly applied to the edge of the 
glass j and, on increasing the pressure so as to destroy this 
motion, the sound forthwith ceases. Small pieces of cork 
put in the jar will he found to dance about during the con- 
tinuance of the sound j water or spirits of wine poured into 
the glass will, under the same circumstances, exhibit a 
ruffled surface. The experiment is usually performed, in a 
more striking manner, with a bell-jar and a number of 
small light wooden h^ suspended by silk strings to a 
fixed frame above the jar, so as to be just in contact with 
the widest part of the glass. On drawing a violin bow 
across the edge, the pendulums are thrown off to a con- 
siderable distance, and falling back are again repelled, 
ike. ^ 


It IS also in many cases possible to follow witb the eye 
the motions of the particles of the sounding body, as, for 
instance, in the case of a violin string or any string 
at both ends, when the string will appear, by a law of 
optics, to occupy at once aH the positions which it suc- 
cessively assumes during its vibratory motion. 

SoHud is 1 moreover, essential, in order that the ear may 

propDgated "S afleoted by a sounding body, that there be interposed 
to the ear betw^ it and the ear one or more intermediate bodies 
ttn^rfair ^lemselyes capable of molecular vibration, which 

> shall receive such motion from the source of sound and 
transmit it to the external parts of the ear, and especially 
to tne memJyrana tympani or drum of the ear This state- 
ment is confinned by the well-known effect of stopping the 
jr rna soft cotton, or other substance pbssesskg little 


The aor teound us forms the most important medinm of 
of soimd to our organs of hearing ; in fact, 
wi>W property, we should practically be 

^ iUnstration of the Wt 
us assigned to the atmosphere in acoustics, an apparatus 

ag^ss receiver, k wHch 
1th u connected with clock-work, by 

^ ^Iien required^ 

The receiver is closed air-tight by a metal plate tiboueh 
which passes, also aar-tight, into the interior^ a brass rc^ 

leie^ed, which checks the motion of the wheel-work and 
the^mer strikes the bell continuously, tiU the detent is 
pushed into Its original position. As S b 


the receiver is of the usual atmospheric density, the suuntP 
is perfectly audible. But on rarefying the air by iiieaus 
of an air-pump (the clock-work apparatus having been 
separated from the plate of the pump by means of a pad- 
ding of soft cotton), the sound grows gradually fainter, 
and at last becomes inaudible when the rarefaction of the 
air has reached a very low point. If, however, at this 
stage of the experiment, the metal rod be brought into 
contact with the bell, the sound will again be heard 
clearly, because now there is the necessary communication 
with the ear. On readmitting the air, the sound recovers 
its original intensity. This experiment was first performed 
by Hawksbee in 1705. 

4. Inasmuch, then, as sound necessarily implies tlie Uaws of 
existence in the sounding body, in the aiiytko., and (we vibriitory 
may add) in the ear itself, of vibratory motion of the par- 
tides of the various med^ concerned in the phenomenon, 
a general reference to the laws of such motion is essential 
to a right understanding of the principles of acoustics. 

The most familiar instance of this kind of motion is 
afforded by the pendulum, a small heavy ball, for instance, 
attached to a fine string, which is fixed at its other end. 

There is but one position in winch the ball will remain at 
rest, viz., when the string is vertical, there being tlion 
equilibrium between the two forces acting on the body, 
the tension of the string and tho earth's attniotive f(»rco or 
gravity.^ Thus, in the adjoining fig., if 0 is the point of 
suspension, and CA the vertical through that point of 
len^h Ij equal to the string, A is the equilibrium position 
of the particle. 

Let now the ball be removed from A to P, the string }>uiniK 
kept tight, so that P describes 
the axe AP of a circle of radius 
equal to I, and let the ball be 
there dropped. The tension of 
the string not being now directly 
opposite in direction to gravity 
(g), motion will ensue, and the 
body will retrace the arc PA. 

In doing so, it will continually 
increase its velocity until it 
reaches the point A, where its 
velocity wiU be a maximum, and 
will consequently pass to the 

other side of A towards Q. But now gravity tends to 
-f, and lienee the meti.m heeumee 
i velocity continnaUy diininis]if.s, and 

IS nltmately destroyed at some point Q, which would ho 
at_a distance from A equal to that of T, hut for the 
^tence of fnction, resistance of the air, ifcc which make 
to tote, 

ac^erated motion towards A, where it will have its .r 
vdociiy in the Section from left to i^ ^ Td XS 

PMS onwards towards P, and so on® Thus the bodv 
^ ^brate to and fro on either side of A, its 
nbrataon or Stance between its extreme positioms'^-raduallv 
STd “.“quence of the resistces bfcm T ? 

tioned and at last being sensibly reduced to nothino' the 
body then res^g its equilibrium-position A. 

w ■rabration is restricted within iucon 

roay be regarded as coincident with the 'tangent to Td 
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circle at m, and therefore as being perpendicular to Cm. ' 
Hence acting parallel to CA, being resolved along Cm 
and mkf the former component is counteracted by the 
tension of the string, and there remains as the only effec- 
tive acceleration, the tangential component along mA, 

which, by the triangle of forces, is equal to or j^Am, 

and is therefore proportional to Am. 

On this supposition of indefinitely small vibrations, the 
pendulum is isochronous; that is, the time occupied in 
passing from one extreme position to the other is the same, 
for a given length I of the pendulum, whatever the extent 
of vibration. 

We conclude from this that, whatever may be the nature 
of the forces by which a particle is urged, if the resultant 
of those force» is directed towards a fixed point, and is 
proportional to the distance from that point, the particle 
wiU osciUate to and fro about that point in times which 
are independent of the amplitudes of the vibrations, pro- 
vided these are very small. 

5. The particle, whose vibratory motion we have been 
Acoustic considering, is a solitary particle acted on by external 
vibrations, forces. But, in acoustics, we have to do with the motion 

of particles forming a connected system or medium, in 
which the forces to be considered arise from the mutual 
actions of the particles. These forces are in equiKhrium 
with each other when the particles occupy certain relative 
positions. But, if any new or disturbing force act for a 
short time on any one or more of the particles, so as to 
cause a mutual approach or a mutual recession, on the 
removal of the disturbing force, the disturbed particles 
will, if the body be elastk, forthwith move towards thoir 
respective positions of equilibrium. Hence arises a vibrar 
tory motion to and fro of each about a given point, 
analogous to that of a pendulum, the velocity at that poiut 
being always a maximum, alternately in opposite directions. 
Thus, for example, if to one extremity of a pipe contain- 
ing air were applied a piston, of section equal to that of 
the pipe, by pushing in the piston slightly and then remov- 
ing it, we should cause particles of air, forming a thin 
section at the extremity of the pipe, to vibrate in directions 
parallel to its axis. 

In order that a medium may be capable of molecular 
vibrations, it must, as we have mentioned, possess elastidtyj 
that is, a tendency always to return to its original condi- 
tion when slightly disturbed out of it. 

6. We nOw proceed to show how the disturbance where- 
Transmis- certain particles of an elastic medium are displaced from 
Sion of their equilibrium-positions, is successively transmitted to 
vibrations, the remaining particles of the medium, so as to cause these 

also to vibrate to and fro. 

Let us consider a line of such particles y, a?, a, 6, <fcc. 

y xa^aa^h c d e f g h i k I m n 0 p 


equidistant from each other, as above; and suppose one of 
them, say a, to be displaced, by any means, to As we 
have seen, this particle wiU swing from to and back 
again, occupying a certain time T, to complete Its double 
vibration. But it is obvious that, the distance between a 
and the next particle h to the right being diminished by 
the displacement of the former to a tendency is gene- 
rated in h to move towards the mutual forces being 
no longer in equilibrium, but having a resultant in the 
direction la^ The particle h will therefore also suffer 
displacement, and be compelled to swing to and fro about 
the point 6, Bor similar reasons the particles c, c? , . . 
will aU likewise he thrown into vibration. Thus it is, then, 
that the disturbance propagates itself in the direction under 
consideration. There is evidently also, in the case sup- 
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posed, a transmission from a to y, &c., in the opposite 
direction. 

Confining our attention to propagation in the direction 
a5c . . ., we have next to remark that each particle in that 
line will he affected by the disturbance always later than 
the particle immediately preceding it, so as to be found in 
the same stage of vibration a certain interval of time after 
the preceding particle. 

7. Two particles which are in the same stage of vibra- Pliase. 
tion, that is, are equally displaced from their equilibrium- 
positions, and are moving in the same direction and with 
equal velocities, are said to be in the same phase. Hence 

we may express the preceding statement more briefly thus : 

Two particles of a disturbed medium at different distances 
from the centre of disturbance, are in the same phase at 
different times, the one whose distance from that centre is 
the greater being later than the other. 

8. Let us in the meantime assume that, the intervals 
ICyCd ... . being equal, the intervals of time which 

elapse between the Kke phases of I and a, of c and 1 ... . 
are also equal to each other, and let us consider what at 
any given instant are the appearances presented by the 
different particles in the row. 

T being the time of a complete vibration of each particle, 

T 

let — be the interval of time requisite for any phase of a 

to pass on to h. If then at a certain instant a is displaced 
to its greatest extent to the right, 6 will be somewhat short 
of, but moving towards, its corresponding position, c still 
farther short, and so on. Proceeding in this way, we shall 
come at length to a particle p, for which the distance 
ap=p. aby which therefore lags in its vibrations behind a 
T 

by a time =^x— -^T, and is consequently precisely in 

jP 

the same phase as a. And between these two particles 
a, Pf we shall evidently have particles in ah the possible 
phases of the vibratory motion. At h, which is at distance ^ 

from a = the difference of phase, compared with a, 
will be ^T, that is, h will, at the given instant, he dis- 
placed to the greatest extent on the opposite side of its 
equilibrium-position from that in which a is displaced ; in 
other words, A is in the exactly opposite phase to a. 

9. In the case we have just been considering, the vibra- Longitii- 
tions of the particles have been supposed to take place in 

a direction coincident with that in which the disturbance 
passes from one particle to another. The vibrations are 
then termed latigitudmal. 

But it need scarcely be observed that the vibrations may 
take place in any direction whatever, and may even be 
curvilinear. If they take place in directions at right 
angles to the line of progress of the disturbance, they are 
said to be traTisverscd. 

10. Now the reasoning employed in the preceding case Wave of 
will evidently admit of general application, and will, intransversa 
particular, hold for transversal vibrations. Hence if 

mark (as is done in fig. 2) the positions occupied 

by the various particles, when swinging transversely, at the 
instant at which a has its maximum displacement above its 
equilibrium-position, and trace a sontinuous line running 
through the points so fotmd, that line will by its ordinates 
indicate to the eye the state of motion at the given instant 



Fig. 2. 

Thus a and p are in the sam phase, as are also b and 
q, G and r, &c, a and h are in opposite phases, as are also 
h and c and k, dsc. 
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Distances ap^ hq, <kc., separating particles in the same 
phase, and each of which, as we have seen, is passed over 
by the disturbance in the time T of a complete vibra- 
tion, include within them all the possible phases of the 
motion. 

Beyond this distance, the curve repeats itself exactly, 
that is, the phases recur in the same order as before. 

Now the figure so traced offers an obvious resemblance 
to the undulating surface of a lake or other body of water, 
after it has been disturbed by wind, exhibiting a wave 
with its trough AA^B, and its crest Bjo^C. Hence have 
been introduced into Acoustics, as also into Optics, the 
terms wave and 'undulatim. The distance ap^ or hq, , , 
or A 0, which separates two particles in same phase, 
or which includes both a wave-crest and a wave-trough, 
is termed the length of the wave^ and is .usually denoted 
by X. 

As the curve repeats itself at intervals each s*X, it 
follows that particles are in the same phase at any given 
moment, when the distances between them in the direction 
of transmission of the disturbance 2X, 3X . . , and gene- 
rally where n is any whole number. 

Particles such as a and A, I and % <fec., which are at 
1 . . . " 

distances = -X , being in opposite phases, so will also be 

1 3 

particles separated by distance, ~X-f-X = -X, or, in general, 

by ^X -f mX = ( 2 w + 1 )| , that is, by any odd multiple of | . 

Wave of 11 . A like construction to the one just adopted for the 
velocities, displacements of the particles at any given instant, may be 
also applied for exhibiting graphically their velocities at 
the same instant. Erect at the various points a, 6 , c, <fec,, 
perpendiculars to the Mne joining them, of lengths pro- 
portional to and in the direction of their velocities, and 
draw a line through the extreme points of these perpendi- 
culars ; this line will answer the purpose required. It is 
indicated by dots in the previous figure, and manifestly 
forms a wave of the same length as the wave of displace- 
ments, but the highest and lowest points of the one wave 
correspond to the points in which the other wave crosses 
the line of equilibrium. 

Waves foi 12. In order to a graphic representation of the displace- 
l.jngitu- ments and velocities of particles vibrating longitudmally, 
tioDs,^ ^ ^ convenient to draw the lines which represent those 

quantities, not in the actual direction in which the motion 
takes place and which coincides with the line a J c . . but 
at right angles to it, ordinates drawn upwards indicating 
displacements or velocities to the ri^t (ie., in the direc- 
tion of transmission of the disturbance), and ordinates 
drawn downwards indicating displacements or velocities in 
the opposite direction. When this is done, waves of dis- 
placement and velocity are figured identically with those 
for transversal vibrations, and are therefore subject to the 
same resulting laws. 

^ enable us to see 

waves. a- glance Ihe circumstances of the vibratory motion at 
the instant of time for which it has been constructed, but 
also for any subsequent moment. Thus, if we desire to 

consider what is going on after an interval - , we have 

simply to conceive the whole wave (whether^ of displace- 
ment or velocity) to he moved to the right tbroueh a dis- 
toce ^a h Then the state of motion in which a was 
before wm have been transferred to 6 , that of 6 wiU have 
been transferred to c, and so on. At the end of another 
such interval, the state of the particles will in like manner 
be represented by the wave, if pushed onward through 
pother equal space In short, the whole circumstances 
may be pictured to the eye by two waves (of displacement 


and of velocity) advancing continuously in the line a be,,. 
with a velocity V which will take it over the distance ab in 

T..,., - Mi. ob p.ah AC x 

the time — , Y being therefore == ip = “ip" = -jp" v = P • 

J 

This is termed the velocity of propagation of tlie wave, 
and, as we see, is equal to the length of the wave dividtid 
by the time of a complete vibration of each particle. 

If, as is usually more convenient, we express T in tonna 
of the number n of complete vibrations performed in a 

given time, say in the unit of time, we shall have 7 ^^ « 71 , 

and hence . 

V=?itX* 

14. There is one very important distinction between the 
two cases of longitudinal and of transversal vibrations which 
now claims our attention, viz., that whereas vibrations of 
the latter kind, when propagated frona particle to particle 
in an elastic medium, do not alter the relative distances of 
the particles, or, in other words, cause no change of density 
throughout the medium; longitudinal vibrations, on the 
other hand, by bringing the particles nearer to or further 
from one another than they are when undisturbed, tire 
necessarily accompanied by alternate condensations and 
rarefactions. 

Thus, in fig. 2 , we see that at the instant to which that 
fig. refers, the displacements of the particles immcdiattdy 
adjoining a are equal and in the same direction; hmico at 
that moment the density of the medium at a is etpial io 
that of the undisturbed medium. The same applies to the 
points A, p, (fcc., in which the displacements are at their 
maxima and the velocities of vibration « 0 . 

At any point, su(^ as c, between a and A, the displace- 
ments of the two adjoining particles on either side are both 
to the right, but that of the preceding particle is now the 
greater of the two, and hence the density of the medium 
throughout aA exceeds the undisturbed density. at 
any point, such as/, between A and A, the same result lioUk 
good, because now the displacements are to tlie left, but 
are in excess on the right side of tho point /. From a 
to A, therefore, the medium is condensed. 

Prom A to B, as at A, the displacements of the tw<» 
particles on either side are both to the left, that of tlu} prt^ 
ceding particle being, however, tho greater. Tho medium, 
therefore, is here in a state of rarefaction. And in like 
manner it may be shown that there is rarefaction from B 
to p; so that the medium is rarefied from A to p. 

At A the condensation is a maximum, because tho ilis- 
placements on the two sides of that point are tKiual tmtl 
both directed towards ^. At B, on the other hand, it is 
the r^ef action which is a maximum, the displacements im 
the nght and left of that point being again equal, but 
directed outwards from B, ^ 

It clwly follows from aU this that, if we trace a curve 
of wM(* any ordinate shaU be proportional to tho differ- 
ence between toe density of the corresponding point of the 
distobed me^mn and the density of the undisturbed 
m^um-^rdmates drawn upwardsindicating condensation 
and ordina^ fewn downwards rarefaction -that curve 
will cross the line of rest of the particles a be... in the 

velocities, and will there- 
f ^ also rise above that 

e md dip below it at the same parts. But tho connoc- 

thT wve of condensation and rarefaction and 

intinmte, when the 
^ent to which the particles are displaced is very small jn 

be shown tl lat 

toen the de^ee of condensation or rarefaction at any point 
of Je meihim yportional to the velocity of viLation 
that pomt The same ordinates, therefore, will roprw 


Vnn*ali(u>« 
(lonaity 
dun to Ion- 
^il-udiiial 
viiiratious. 
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sent the degrees of condensation, which represent the 
velocities, or, in other words, the wave of condensation and 
rarefaction may be regarded as coincident with the velocity 
wave. 


Past IL 


Velocity of 
a wave. 


Velocity of propagation of waves of longitudirm disturbance 
thro'ugh any elastic mdium, 

15. Sir Isaac Newton was the first who attempted to de- 
termine, on theoretical grounds, the velocity of sound in 
air and other fluids. The formula obtained by him gives, 
however, a numerical value, as regards air, falling far .short 
of the result derived from actual experiment; and it was 
not till long afterwards, when Laplace took up the ques- 
tion, that complete coincidence was arrived at between 
theory and observation. We are indebted to the late Pro- 
fessor Rankine, of Glasgow {PhU. Trans, 1870, p. 277)\ 
for a very simple and elegant investigation of the question, 
which we will here reproduce in an abridged form. 

Let us conceive the longitudinal disturbance to be pro- 
pagated through a medium contained in a straight tube 
having a transverse section equal to unity, but of indefinite 
length. 

Let two transverse planes (fig. 3) be conceived 
as moving along the in- 
terior of the tube in the 
same direction and with 
the same velocity V as the 
disturbance-wave itself. 




y— 

Mg. 3. 




Let Wg be the velocities of displacement of the particles 
of the medium at Ag respectively, at any given instant, 
estimated in the same direction as V; and the corre- 
sponding densities of the medium. 

The disturbances under consideration, being such as 
preserve a permanent type throughout their propagation, 
it follows that the quantity of matter between Aj and Ag 
remains constant during the motion of these planes, or that 
as much must pass into the intervening space through one 
of them as issues from it through the other. Now at A;^ 
the velocity of the particles relatively to itself is T - % 
imoardsj and consequently there flows into the space Aj Ag 
through A^ a mass (V ~ in the unit of time. 

Forming a similar expression as regards Ag, putting m for 
the invariable mass through which the disturbance is pro- 
pagated in the unit of time, and considering that if p de- 
note the density of the undisturbed medium, m is evidently 
equal to Tp, we have — 

V - «,)/)! = (Y - =Yp=m. . (1.) 

Now, jOj jOg being the pressures at Aj, Ag respectively, 
and therefore p^-p^ the force generating the acceleration 
ttg - Wj, in unit of time, on the mass m of the medium, by the 
second law of motion, 

. . . ( 2 .) 

Eliminating % from these equations, and putting for 

— , — , - the symbols s (which therefore denote the 
h P 

volumes of the unit of mass of the disturbed medium at 
Aj, Ag, and of the undisturbed medium), we get; 




,8=1^ and Y2=«2 


-Ji 

-h 


Now, if (as is generally the case in sound) the changes 
of pressure and volume occurring during the disturbance of 
the medium are very small, we may assume that these 
changes are proportional one to the other. Hence, denot- 
ing the ratio which any increase of pressure bears to the 
diminution of the unit of volume of the substance, and 

1 See also Maxwell, Theory of Eeatj p. 203 


which is termed the elasticity of the substance, by e, we 
shall obtain for the velocity of a wave of longitudinal dis- 
placements, supposed small, the equation: 



16. In applying this formula to the determination of Laplace’s 
the velocity of sound in any particular medium, it is correction, 
requisite, as was shown by Laplace, to take into account 

the thermic effects produced by the condensations and 
rarefactions which, as we have seen, take place in the sub- 
stance. The heat generated during the sudden compres- 
sion, not being conveyed away, raises the value of the 
elasticity above that which otherwise it would have, and 
which was assigned to it by Sir Isaac Newton. ** 

Thus, in a perfect gas, it is demonstrable by the prin- 
ciples of THEEMODYiirAmos, that the elasticity e, which, in 
the undisturbed state of the medium, would be simply 
equal to the pressure p, is to be made equal to yjo, where 
y is a number exceedmg unity and represents the ratio of 
the specific heat of the gas under constant pressure to its 
specific heat at constant volume. 

Hence, as air and most other gases, may be practically 
regarded as perfect gases, we have for them: 

Y= ^=. . . . (IL) 

17. From this the following inference may be drawn;— Velocity of 
The velocity of sound in a given gas is unaffected by 
change of pressure if unattended by change of temperature. 

For, by Boyle^s law, the ratio - is constant at a given 

js pressure. 

temperature. The accuracy of this inference has been con- 
firmed by recent experiments of Eegnault, 

18. To ascertain the influence of change of temperature Effect of 
ou the velocity of sound in a gas, we remark that, by Gay change of 
Lussac^s law, the pressure of a gas at different tempera^ tempera- 
tures varjies proportionally both to its density p and to 
1-hai, where t is the number of degrees of temperature 

above freezing point of water (32® Fahr.), and a is the expan- 
sion of unit of volume of the gas for every degree above 
32®. 

If, therefore, p, pg, p, p^ denote the pressures and densities 
corresponding to temperatures 32° -I- and 32°, we have: 


h Po 

and hence, denoting the corresponding velocities of sound 
y. ■we get: 

X= V(l+ot) 

whence, a being always a very small fraction, is obtained 
very nearly; 

L-l+^andY-V. = ?<.V, 


The velocity increases, therefore, by - Yg for every de- 

gree of rise of temperature above 32°, 

19. The general expression for V given in (II.) may be Another 
put in a different form ; if we introduce a height H of the expression 
gas, regarded as having the same density p throughout and 
exerting the pressure p, then p^gpR, where g is the 
acceleration of gravity, and there results: 

V = s/ygB. ' • (IIIA 


^ 

Now sJgE OT ^ 2^.^ is the velocity U which would 

H 

be acquired by a body falling in vacuo from a height . 
Hence Y=*U Jy. 
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If y were equal to 1 , V = U, wMcli is tlie result obtained 
by ^^ewtoiij and would indicate tiiat the velocity of sound 
in a gas equals the velocity of a body falling from a height 
equal to half of that of a homogeneous atmosphere of the 


Kamencai 
value .of V 
in air. 


Ikperi- 
ments for 
determin- 
ing V in 
sir. 


on the 
pitch of 
sounds 


:M 10 ft. 


V in diflV* 
mit gases 


gas. 

20. In common dry air at 32® Fahr,, g being 32*2 ft., and 
the mercurial barometer 30 ins. or 2*5 ft., the density of 
air is to that of mercury as 1: 10,485*6; hence H = 
10,458*6x2*5 ft = 26,214 ft. 

Also y — 1 '408 

Hence y,= 32,2x26^4 -1090 ft. 

and, by § 18, the increase of velocity for each degree of rise 

, / ^ . 1 \ . 1090 545 

of temperature (^a being 4 ^ j 

ft. very nearly. 

21 . If the value of y were the same for different gases, 

it is obvious from formula Y = ^y/y - ^ given 

temperature, the velocities of soundin those gases would be to 
each other inversely as the square roots of their densities. 
Regnault has found that this is so for cpmmon air, carbonic 
acid, nitrous oxide, hydrogen and ammoniacal gas (though 
less so as regards the two last). 

22 . The experimental determination of the velocity of 
sound m air has been carried out by ascertaining accurately 
the time intervening between the flash and report of a gun 
as observed at a given distance, and dividing the distance 
by the time. A (hscussion of the many experiments con- 
ducted on this principle in various countries and at vaiious 
periods, by Van Der Kolk {Lord, and Bdin. Phil. Mag.^ 
July 18G5), assigns to the velocity of sound in dry air at 
32® Fahr., 1091 ft. 8 in. per second, with a probable error 
of ±3*7 ft.; and stih more recently (in 1871) Mr Stone, 
the Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, has 
found 1090*6 as the result of careful experiments by him- 
self there. The coincidence of these numbers with that 
we have already obtained theoretically sufficiently estab- 
lishes the general accuracy of the theory. 

23. Still it cannot be overlooked that the formula for 
Y is founded on assumptions which, though approximately, 
are not strictly correct. Thus, the air is not a perfect gas, 
nor is the variation of elastic force, caused by the passage 
through it of a wave of disturbance always very small in 
comparison with the elastic force of' the undisturbed air. 
Earnshaw (1858) first drew attention to these points, and 
came to the conclusion that the velocity of sound increases 
with its loudness, that is, with the violence of the disturb- 
ance. In confimation of this statement, he appeals to a 
singular fact, viz,, that, during experiments made by 
Captain Parry, in the North Polar Regions, for deternun- 
ing the veloc% of sound, it was invariably found that the 
report of the discharge of cannon was heard, at a distance 
of mRes, perceptibly earlier than the sound of the word 
flre^ wHdi, of course, preceded the discharge. 

^ As, in the course^ of propagation in unlimited air, there 
la a gradual decay in the intensity of sound, it would fol- 
low that the velocity must also gradually decrease as the 
sound proceeds onwards. Tlis curious inference has been 
verified experimentally by Regnault, who found the velocity 
of sound to have decreased by 2*2 ft, per second in passing 
from a distance of 4000 to one of 7500 feet. 

24. Among other interesting results, derived by the 
accura^ methods adopted by Regnault, but which want of 
space forbids us to describe, may be mentioned the de- 
pendence of the velocity of sound on its pitch, lower notes 

eing, par,, transmitted at a more rapid rate than higher 
Thus, ^e fundamental note of a trumpet travels 

non ifa * 


ones. 

faster than its harmonies. 


25. The velocity of sound in liquids and solids (the dis- V in liquids 
placements being longitudinal), may be obtained by forimila 
(I), neglecting the thermic effects of the compressions and 
expansions as being comparatively inconsiderable, and may 
be put in other forms : 

Thus, if we denote by ® the change in length of one foot 
of a column of the substance produced by its own weight 

w, then e being = - or ^ , we have - = - and hence : 

v.y?. . . . (IV.) 

or, replacing - (which is the length in feet of a coluum 

that would be increased 1 foot by the weight of 1 cubic 
foot) by I, 

V- . (Y.) 

which shows that the velocity is that due to a fall through 
l_ 

Or, again, in the case of a liquid, if rj denote the change 
of volume, which would be produced by an increnuse of 
pressure equal to one atmosphere, or to tliat of a column 
H of the liquid, since f is the change of volume due to 

n H 

weight of a column 1 of the liquid, and *. 


H 

-—I we get 


ami “ 

f) 




1 


. (VI. 

20,000 very nearly ; U 34 ft. v in wuier. 


v=7- 

Jfc. 1. For water, 

and hence V = 4080 feet. 

This number coincides very closely with the vuhus ob- 
tained, whether by direct experiment, as by Oolladon and 
Sturm on the Lake of Geneva in 1826, who found 4708 , 
or by indirect means which assign to the vekxdty in the 
water of the River Seine at 69® Fahr. a velocity of 47 1 4 tt, 
(Wertheim). 

Bx, 2. For iron. Let the weiglit mujessuiy to double V in \mu 
the length of an iron bar bo 4260 millions of Iba. nu the 
square foot. Then a length I will be extern leii to i-b 1 l.y 

- . 4260 millions lbs. . 

a force of ^ on the sq. ft, Thiw, thcroftav, 

by our definition of J, must be the weight of a cubit*. fo*tr 
of the iron. Assuming the density of iron to bo 7*B, and 
62*32 lbs. as the weight of a cubic foot of water, wo get 
7*8 X 62*32 or 486 lbs. as tlie weight of an equal bulk oi 

tt 4260 millions , , 4260 

iron. Hence z 486 and I : millniim, 


which 


gives 




32’^x42(J(i 
486* 


luiliiDns 


4£(I0 

15” 


X 1000-1000 VSi4 


or Y = 17,000 feet per secoud nearly. 

As in the case of water and iron, so, in general, it nmy 
be stated that scrand travels faster in liquids than in inr, 

and stiQ faster in solids, the ratio - being least in gases 
and greatest in solids. 

26. Biot, about 60 years ago, availed himself of the 
^eat (Merence in the velocity of the propagation of stjund niHituI 4 <*- 
through metals and through air, to determine the ratio of ifriiiiii.i. 
the one velocity to the other. A bell placed near one ex- f''*“ "f ^ 
tremity of a train of iron pipes forming a joint length of *“ 
Inwards of 3000 feet, being struck at the same instant as 
the same extremity of the pipe, a person placed at the 
otter extremity heard first the sound of the blow on the 
pipe, conveyed through the iron, and then, after an interval 



ids. 
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of time, wHch 'vras noted as accurately as possible, the 
sound of the bell transmitted through the air. The 
result was a velocity for the iron of 10*5 times that in air. 
Similar experiments on iron telegraph wire, made more 
recently near Paris by Wertheim and Brequet, have led to 
an almost identical number. Unfortunately, owing to 
the metal in those experiments not forming a continuous 
whole, and to other causes, the results obtained, which fall 
short of those otherwise found, cannot be accepted as correct. 
Other means therefore, of an indirect character, to which 
we wiU refer hereafter, have been resorted to for deter- 
mining the velocity of sound in solids. Thus Wertheim, 
from the pitch of the lowest notes produced by longitudinal 
friction of wires or rods, has been led to assign to that 
velocity values ranging, in different metals, from 16,822 
feet for iron, to 4030 for lead, at temperature 68 ® Fahr., 
and which agree most remarkably with those calculated by 

means of the formula V = . He points out, however, 

that these values refer only to solids whose cross dimensions 
are small'in comparison with their length, and that in order 
to obtain the velocity of sound in an unlimited soHd mass, 
it is requisite to multiply the value as above found by 
f or J nearly. For while, in a solid bar, the extensions 
and contractions due to any disturbance take place laterally 
as well as longitudinally \ in an extended solid, they can 
only occur in the latter direction, thus increasing the 


value of 6 . 

27. To complete the discussion of the velocity of the 
propagation of sound, we have still to consider the case of 
transversal vibrations, such as are executed by the points 
of a stretched wire or cord when drawn out of its position 
of rest by a blow, or by the friction of a violin-bow. 



Velocity oi ^£[g^ 4 ^ position of the string when undis- 

ioTof^' displaced. We wiU suppose the amount 

iransversal displacement to be very small, so that we may regard 
ubrations. the distance between any two given points of it as remain- 
ing the same, and also that the tension P of the string 
is not changed in its amount, but only in its direction, 
which is that of the string. 

Take any origin 0 in ox, and ah^hc=hx (a very small 
quantity), then the perpendiculars am, hn, &p, are the dis- 
placements of ahc. Let h, I be the mid^e points of 7m, 
np; then M (which or ah very nearly) may be re- 
garded as a very small part of the string acted on by two 
forces each = P, and acting at n in the directions np, nm. 
These give a component parallel to ac, which on our sup- 
position is negligible, and another F along rib, such that 


F = P(sin^-sin5') = P. f!?-^)=P. 

' ' \m, %y 


Tig-pr 


Now if c = a length of string of weight equal to P, and 
the string be supposed of umform thickness and density, 
P P 

the weight of U=-,U = -. h, and the mass m oi Jd^ 



Hence the acceleration / in direction nh is — 





mq-pr 


If we denote ma by y, oa by x, and the time by i, we 
shall readily see that this equation becomes ultimately, 

dt^ dy? 

which is satisfied by putting 

y = (ii!+ Jgc, (a;- Jgc. t) 

where ^ and \j/ indicate any functions. 

Now we know that if for a given value of t, x be in- 
creased by the length k of the wave, the value of y remains 
unchanged; hence, 

(fi {x-^- = + JgcA) ko. 

But this condition is equally satisfied for a given value of 

— . ^ 

X, by increasing ijgc, i, by ie,, increasing t by . 

This therefore must=sT (the time of a complete vibration 
of any point of the string). But V=^. Hence, 

7 = ^/^ (VII.) 

is the expression for the velocity of sound when due to 
very small transversal vibrations of a thin wire or chord, 
which velocity is consequently the same as would be 
acquired by a body falling through a height equal to one 
half of a length of the chord such as to have a weight 
equal to the tension. 

The above may also be put in the form— 


where P is the tension, and w the weight of the unit of 
length of the chord. 

28. It appears then that while sound is propagated by Compari- 

longitudind vibrations through a given substance with the son of Y 
same velocity under aU circumstances, the rate of its trans- 
mission by transversal vibrations through the same sub- 
stance depends on the tension and on the thickness. The tudinal 
former velocity bears to the latter the ratio of vibratioPA 

(where / is the length of the substance, which would be 
lengthened one foot by the weight of one foot, if we take 

the foot as our unit) or of : 1 , that is, of the square 

root of the length which would be extended one foot by 
the weight of c feet, or by the tension, to 1. This, for 
ordinary tensions, results in the velocity for longitudinal 
vibrations being very much in excess of that for transversal 
vibrations. 

29. It is a weU known fact that, in all but very excep- 
tional cases, the loudness of any sound is less as the dis- 01 
tance increases between the source of sound and the ear. intensity c 
The law according to which this decay takes place is the sounds 
same as obtains in other natural phenomena, viz., that in 
an unlimited and uniform medium the loudness or intensity 
of the sound proceeding from a very smaB sounding body 
(strictly speaking, a point) varies inversely as the square 
of the distance. This follows from considering that the 
ear AO receives only the conical portion OAC of the whole 
volume of sound emanating from 0 , and that in order that 
an ear BH, placed at a 
greater distance from 0 , 
may admit the same 
quantity, its area must be 
to that of AC : as OB^ : 

OA^. But if A' = AO 
be situated at same dis- 
tance as BD, the amount of sound received by it and by 
BD (and therefore by AC) will be as the area of A^ or 
AC to that of BD. Hence, the intensities of the sound as 

1 . — 14 


with in- 
creased dh 
tance. 



Fig. 5. 
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heard by the same ear at the distances OA and OB are to 
each other as OB- to OA^. 

7i:i!ueiieeof 30, In order to verify the above law when the atmo- 
iliiuiiiisheji sphere forms the intervening medium, it would he necessary 
tlHisity of to test it at a considerable elevation above the earth's 

t HIT* Tin - . _ _ . ^ ^ _ 


tlie T;i^ 011 atu a, wixojLuc;j.au^c; oicra.bxvrxi o^uuve ujic ccuuLLiS 

iiitemky oi source of sound being separated 

^ouuil" * air of constant density. As the density of the air 
diminishes, we should then find that the loudness of the 
sound at a given distance would decrease, as is the case in 
the air-pump experiment previously described. This arises 
from the decrease of the quantity of matter impinging on 
the ear, and the consequent dnninution of its vis-viva. 
The decay of sound due to this cause is observable in the 
rarefied air of high mountainous regions, De Saussnre, the 
celebrated Alpine traveller, mentions that the report of a 
pistol at a great elevation appeared no louder than would 
a small cracker at a lower level. 

But it is to he remarked that, according to Poisson, 
when air-strata of different densities are interposed between 
the source of sound and the ear placed at a given distance, 
the intensity depends only on the density of the air at the 
source itself* whence it follows that sounds proceeding 
from the surface of the earth may be heard at equal dis- 
tances as distinctly by a person in a floating balloon as by 
one situated on the surface itself j whereas any noise origi- 
nating in the balloon would be heard at the surface as 
faintly ^ if the ear were placed in the rarefied air on a 
level with the balloon. This was exemplified during a 
balloon ascent by Glaisher and Coxwell, who, when at an 
elevation of 20,000 feet, heard with great distinctness the 
whistle of a locomotive passing beneath them, 

PaetIII. 

Reflexion and Refraction of Sound. 

^ travelling through one 

^ meets a second medium of a different kind, the 

Tibrafaons of its oto partides are communicated to the 
prides of the new medium, so that a wave is ezdted in 
the latter, and is propagated through it with a velocity de- 
pendent on the density and elasticity of the second medium 
Md l^eiefore differing in general from the previous vdocitv! 
the diction, too, in which the new wave travels is dif- 
ferent from the previous one. This change of direction is 
termed rsfractim, and takes place according to the same 
laws M does the refraction of light, viz., (1.) The new 
toMtion or refraded ray lies always in the plane of 
tmd^, or plane which contains the incident ray He 
the dmedion of the wave in the first medium), and the 

^ V I separating the two media, at the 

pomt in whmh the madent ray meets it j (2.) The sine of 
fte mgle beWeen Ae normal and the inddent ray bears to 
tte of the angle between the normal and the refracted 
“ constant for the same pair of media, 
demonstration of these laws, we must 
mfM to th^e m . Optics, where it will be showi^ that Se 
ratio myolved m the second law is always equal to S! 

win of the wave in the first medium to the 

vdocity m the second; in other words, the siZS toe 

Be&action ^ diteeay proportional to the velocities. 

“ ” into an^C ^ “^ediu^ 

ftomtlie pother, are bent m towards toe 

nonnal ac- normal, or toe reverse, aooordinje as toe 

corfiBgto vdoayy of propagation in the former 

vato^of S for 

thevelo- “n’^ance, sound is refracted 

cities. toe perpendicular when 

Umittog “*o sir from water, or into carbonic acid 
ai^ls and g^s from air j toe converse is toe case when 
total re- place the opposite way. 

53. 



that there is a certain angle termed the limiting angh^ 
whose dne is found by dividing the less by the greater 
velocity, such that all rays of sound meeting the surface 
separating two different bodies will not pass onward, 
but suffer total reflexion back into the first body, it 
the velocity in that body is less than that in the other 
body, and if the angle of incidence exceeds the iiiniting 
angle. 

The velocities in air and water being respectively 109U 
and 4700 feet, the limiting angle for those media may be 
easily shown to be slightly above 15^®, Hence, rays of 
sound proceeding from a distant source, and therefore 
nearly parallel to each other, and to PO (fig. 6), the angle 
POM being greater than 15|®, will not pass into the water 
at all, but suffer total reflexion. Under such circumstances, 
the report of a gun, however powerful, would be inaudible 
by an ear placed in the water, 

34. As light is concentrated into a focus by a convex Acoustic 
glass lens (for which the velocity of light is less than for 
the air), so sound ought to be made to converge by passing 
through a convex lens formed of carbonic acid gas. On 

the other hand, to produce convergence with water or 
hydrogen gas, in both which the velocity of sound exceeds 
its rate in air, the lens ought to be concave. These results 
have been confirmed experimentally by Sondhaus and 
Hajech, who also succeeded in verifying the law of the 
equality of the index of refraction to the ratio of the 
velocities of sound. 

35. ’^en a wave of somid falls on a surface separating liuws ,ii 
two media, in addition to toe refracted wave transmitted ''''llexiou, 
mto toe new medium, wMeh we have just been considor- 

mg, there ia also a fresh wave formed in tho now medium 
and travelliug in it in a different dirootiou, but, of course, 
with toe same velocity. This reflected wave is subject to 
toe same laws as regulate toe reflexion of light, viz., fl.) 

J of too planes of incidonco and of reflexion, 

and (2.) toe equality of tho angles of incidonco and 
reflemon, that is, of toe angles made by toe incident and 
reflected rays with toe normal. 

36 As in an ellipse (fig. 7), the normal TO at any tioiut 
bisects toe angle SPH (^S, H in'llcximi 

being toe foci), rays of sound 
diverging from S, and faffing on 
the spheroidal surface formed by 
the revolution of the eUipso about 
the longest diameter AB, will be 
reflected to H. Also, since SP 

msh a 

crasn at b will be heard as a crash at H 

tile foct! “yi? S is Mixion 

drawn parallel to AX. face* 

Hence rays of sound 
^verging from S, and 
faffing on toe paraboloid 
formed by the revolution 
of the parabola about its 
will all be reflected 
in directions parallel to 
the axis. And vice versa 

rays of sound XP, XQ, 

rt 2 r,£if ^ 



by a 
roiil, 




Eclioes. 


Bound coii< 
Teyed over 
water, &c. 
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38. As a luminous object may give a succession of 
images wben placed between two or more reflecting sur- 
faces, so also in like circum- 
stances may a sound suffer 
repetition. 

To these principles are 
easily traceable all the pecu- 
liarities of echoes. A waU 
or steep cKff may thus send 
back, somewhat reduced in 
intensity, a shout, the report 
of a pistol, (fee. The time 
which elapses between the sound and its echo may be 
easily deduced from the known velocity of sound in air, 
if the distance of the wall be given. Thus, for a distance 
of 37 yards, the interval will be found by dividing the 
double of that or 74 yards by 370 yards, the velocity of 
sound at 50°Fahr., to amount to | of a second. Hence, if 
we assume that the rate at which syllables can be distinctly 
uttered is five per second, the wall must be at a distance 
exceeding 37 yards to allow of the echo of a word of one 
syllable reaching the ear after the word has been uttered, 
74 yards for a word of two syllables, and so on. 

If the reflecting surface consists of one or more walls, 
cliffs, &c., forming together a near approach in shape to 
that of a prolate spheroid or of a double parabolic surface, 
then two points may be found, at one of which if a source 
of sound be placed, there will be produced, by conver- 
gence, a distinct echo at the other. As examples of this 
may be mentioned the whispering gallery in St Paul's, 
London, and the still more remarkable case of the 
Cathedral of Girgenti in Sicily mentioned by Sir John 
Herschel. 

. 39. On similar principles of repeated reflexion may be 

explained the well-known fact that sounds may be con- 
veyed to great distances with remarkably slight loss of 
intensity, on a level piece of ground or smooth sheet of 
water or ice, and still more so in pipes, chimneys, tunnels, 
&c. Thus, in one of Captain Parry's Polar expedi- 
tions, a conversation was on one occasion carried on, 
at a distance of mile, between two individuals sepa- 
rated by a frozen sheet of water. M. Biot heard distinctly 
from one end of the train of pipes f of a mile long, 
previously referred to, a low whisper proceeding from 
the opposite end. 

Practical illustrations are afforded by the system of 
communication by means of tubing now so extensively 
adopted in public and private buildings, and by the speah 
ing trumpet and the ear trumpet 

40. The prolonged roll of thunder, with its manifold 
varieties, is partly to be ascribed to reflexion by moun- 
tains, clouds, (fee. ; but is mainly accounted for on a diffe- 
rent acoustic' principle, viz., the comparatively low rate of 
transmission of sound through air, as was first shown 
by Dr Hooke at the close of the 17th century. The ex- 
planation will be more easily understood by adverting 
to the case of a volley fired by a long line of troops. A 
person situated at a point in that line produced, wiU first 
it is evident hear the report of the nearest musket, fol- 
lowed by that of the one following, and so down to the 
last one in the line, which will close the prolonged roll 
thus reaching his ear; and as each single report will appear 
to him less intense according as it proceeds from a greater 
distance, the roll of musketry thus heard will be one of 
gradually decreasing loudness. But if he were to place 
himself at a relatively great distance right opposite to 
the centre of the line, the separate reports from each of 
the two wings would reach him nearly at the same moment, 
and hence the sound of the volley would now approach 
.more nearly to that of a single loud crash. If the line of 


soldiers formed an arc of a circle having its centre in his 
position, then the distances gone over by the separate 
reports being eq^ual, they would reach his ear at the same 
absolute instant of time, and with exactly equal intensi- 
ties; and the effect produced would be strictly the same 
as that of a single explosion, equal in violence to the sum 
of aU the separate discharges, occurring at the same dis- 
tance. It is easy to see that, by varying the form of the 
line of troops and the position of the observer, the sonorous 
effect win be diversified to any extent desired. If then 
we keep in view the great diversity of form exhibited by 
lightning-flashes, which may be regarded as being lines, at 
the points of which are generated explosions at the same 
instant of time, and the variety of distance and relative 
position at which the observer may be placed, we shall 
feel no difficulty in accounting for all those acoustic pheno- 
mena of thunder to which Hooke's theory is appKcable. 

Past IY. 


The Principles of Musical Harmony. 

41. A few words on the subject of musical harmony 
must be introduced here for the immediate purposes of 
this article, further details being reserved for the special 
article on that subject. 

Sounds in general exhibit three different qualities, so 
far as their effect on the ear is concerned, viz., loudriASs^ 
piichf and timbre. 

Loudness depends, cost par.^ on the violence with which Loudness 
the vibrating portions of the ear are excited; and there- 
fore on the extent or amplitude of the vibrations of the 
body whence the sound proceeds. Hence, after a beH has 
been struck, its effect on the ear gradually di m i n ishes as 
its vibration becomes less and less extensive. By the 
theory of vibrations, loudness or intensity is measured by , 
the m-viva of the vibrating particles, and is consequently 
proportional to the square of their maximum velocity or 
to the square of their maximum displacement, Helm- 
holtz, however, in his remarkable work on the perception 
of tone, observes that notes differing in pitch differ also in 
loudness, where their vis viva is the same, the higher note 
always exhibiting the greater intensity. 

42. Difference of pitch is that which finds expression in Pitch de- 

the common terms applied to notes ; Acute, shrill, high, ok 
sharp, grave, deep, low, fiat We will point out presently in of 

what manner it is established that this quality of sound de- 

pends on the rapidity of vibration of the particles of air in 
contact with the external parts of the ear. The pitch of 
a note is higher in proportion to the number of vibrations 
of the air corresponding to it, in a given time, such as one 

second. If n denote this number, then, by § 13, 

and hence, V being constant, the pitch is higher the leiss 
the length \ of the wave. 

43. Timbre, or, as it is termed by German authors, Timbre, 
Uavjgfarhe, rendered by Tyndall into clang-colour or clang- 

tint, hui forwhich wewouldsubstitute the expression 
colour, denotes that peculiarity of impression produced on 
the ear by sounds olherwise, in pitch, loudness, <fcc., alike, 
whereby they are recognisable as different from each other. 

Thus human voices are readily interdistinguishable ; so 
are notes of the same pitch and intensity, produced by 
different instruments. The question whence arises this dis- 
tinction must be deferred for the present. 

44. Besides the three qualiiies above mentioned, there Distinction 
exists another point in which sounds may be distinguished 

among each other, and which, though perhaps reducible to 
difference of timbre, requires some special remarks, viz., lotes. 
that by which sounds are characterised, either as noises or 
as musical rwtes. A musical note is the result of regular. 
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periodic vibrations of the air-partides acting on the ear, 
and therefore also of the body whence they proceed, each 
particle passing through the same phase at stated intervals 
of time. On the other hand, the motion to which noise is 
due is irregular and flitting, alternately fast and slow, 
and creating in the mind a bewildering and confusing 
effect of a more or less unpleasant character. Noise may 
also be produced by combining in an arbitrary manner 
several musical notes, as when one leans with the fore-arm 
against the keys of a piano. In fact, the composition of 
regular periodic motions, thus effected, is equivdent to an 
irregular motion, 

4o. We now proceed to state the laws of musical har- 
mony, and to describe certain instruments by means of 
which they admit of being experimentally established. 
The chief of these laws are as follow ; — 


-Twelfth 
aud Piftli 


f (1.) The notes employed in music always correspond 
IS* to certain definite and invariable ratios between the num- 
bers of vibrations performed in a given time by the air 
when conveying these notes to the ear, and these ratios 
are of a very simple kind, being restricted to the various 
permutations of the first four prime numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 
and their powers. ^ 

^ (2.) Two notes are in unison whose corresponding vibra- 
tions are executed exactly at the same rate, or for which 

(denoting by n, the numbers per second) ^ = 1. This 

* * . . * 

ratio or interval (as it is termed) is the simplest possible. 

(3.) The next interval is that in which ~ = 2, and is 
termed the octave, 

(4.) The interval ^ = 3 is termed the twdfth, and if 

we reduce the higher note of the pair by an 8”, i.e., divide 
he mmber of vibrations by 3, we obtain the interval 

designated as the interval of the;|;^A. 

(5.) The interval ^=5 has no particular name at- 
tached to it, but if we lower the higher note by two 
8~or divide n, by 4, we get the interval ^=5 or the 


known in music as the natural or diatonic scale, in \vhich 
therefore the intervals reckoned from C are successively 
9 6 4 3 6 ^. 

8 ’ 4' 3’ 2' 3' 8' 

and therefore the intervals between each note aud the 
one following are 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 

8 ' 9' 16' 8' 9' 8' 16* 

Of these last intervals the first, fourth, aud sixth are IMajortoue. 
each « g, which is termed a major tone. The second and Minor touo 

[ fifth are each = which is a ratio slightly loss than 

the former, and heuce is called a minor tone. The third Hcmitoao 
and seoenth are each = — , to which is given the name of 


interval of the major third, 

(6.) The interval ^ termed the major sixth. 


n 3 

n, 2x3 6 


(7.) The mterval -^ = — 
w 6 

third. 


— g is termed the minor 


Liatonic. 

scale. 


(8.) The interval ^ = | jg termed the/owiA. 

(9.) The interval g which, being =1x1 may be re- 

“ W taJdng in the first place a note one- 
nfth higher than the iey-note or fundamental, U, higher 

than the latter by the mterval | thence ascending by 
another fifth, which gives us | x | and lowering this by 
an octave, which xermlts in ? , which is caJled the W. 
(10.) The mterval j or ? x | may be regarded as the 
“ (!) «» a. fifth @,md ft «ll.dtl„ 

of the s&oenih, 

be denoted by C 

and the notes, whose intervals above 0 are tTintsA incf 

b, D, E, J, 0, A, 


semi4one, 

, By interposing an additional note between each pair of (''inountic 
^ notes whose interval is a major or a minor tone, tho result- ncuIu. ' 

' ing series of notes may be made to exhibit a nearer ap- 
proach to equality in the intervals auocesaively separating 
them, which will be very nearly semi-toms. This soquenco 
of twelve notes forms the chs'omaiic scale, Tho note inter- 
posed between 0 and D is either 0 sharp (C|) or 1) flat 
(Db), according as it is formed by rowapr <J a semi-tone or 
Umermg D by the same amount. 

47. Various kinds of apparatus have boon contrived with 
a view of confirming experimentally tho truth of tho laws 
of musical harmony as above stated. 

Savart’s toothed wheel apparatus consists of a brass , 
wheel, whose edge is divided into a number of eiiual pro- , 
jectmg teeth distributed uniformly over the oircumleronce, wIicTliu 
and which is capable of rapid rotation about an axis per- I'lmifim. 
pendicular to its plane and passing through its centre, by 
means of a series of multiplying wheels, tlie last of which 
is trai^d round by the hand. Tho toothed wheel being 
set in motion, the edge of a card or of a fuunol-shapud 
pi^ of common note paper is hold against tho teeth, 
when a note will be heard arising from tho rapidly sue- 
ceedmg displacements of the air in its vicinity. Thu pitch 
of this note will, agreeably to the theory, rise os tho rate 
of rotation mcreases, and becomes steady when that rota- 
tion 18 maintained uniform. It may thus be brouglit into 
mn _ with any sound of which it may be roqmrod to 
determne the corresponding number of vibrations per 
second, m for instance the note A,, throe higher than 
the A whiA IS indicated musically by a small circle placed 
between the second and third lines of the G clef, which 
A IS ^e note of the tuning-fork usually employed for 
regulatmg concert-pitch. A, may be given by i piano. 

Now, suppose that the note produced with Savart’s apDa^ 

experimenter tS 

I round the first wheel at the rate of 60 turns per minute or 
one pw second, and that the circumferences of the various 
m^ripW wheeb are such that the rate of rcyXS of 
the toolhed wheel is thereby increased 44 times, then the 
latter whed will perform 44 revolutions in a second a^ 
hence, if the number of its teeth be 80. the number !.f 

is the number of vibra^ 
rions eorrespontog to the note A,. If we divide this bv 

obtain 440 as the number of vibrations answer 
thf liowever, tacitly assumes that 

2! “ tranmitted fromwLl 2 

wheel do uot slvp during tho experiment If as is alwav# 
more or less the case, slipping occurs, a different mode for 
detenm^g the rate at which the toothed wheel revolves 
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If, for the single toothed wheel, be substitnited a set 
of four with a commoii axis, in which the teeth are in 
the ratios 4 : 5 ; 6 : 8, and if the card be rapidly passed 
along their edges, we shall hear distinctly produced ihe 
fundamental chord 0, E, Gr, 0^ and shall thus satisfy our- 
selves that the intervals 0, E j G, and C 0^ are (as they 

ought to be) - and 2 respectively. 


48. The syren of Seebect is the simplest form of appa- 
ratus thus designated, and consists of a large circular disc 
of pasteboard mounted on a central axis, about which it 
may be made to revolve with moderate rapidity. This disc 
is perforated with small round holes arranged in circles 
about the centre of the disc. In the first series of circles, 
reckoning from the centre, the openings are so made as to 
divide the respective circumferences, on which they are 
found, in aliquot parts bearing to each other the ratios of 
the numbers 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, 32, 40, 48, 
64. The second series consists of circles each of which is 
formed of two sets of perforations, in the first circle arranged 
as 4 : 5, in the next as 3 ; 4, then as 2 : 3, 3 ; 5, 4 : 7. 
] n the outer series is a circle ^vided by perforations into 
four sets, the numbers of aliquot parts being as 3 ; 4 : 5 ; 6, 
followed by others which we need not further refer to. 

The disc being started, then by means of a tube held at 
one end between the lips, and applied near to the disc at 
the other, or more easily with a common bellows, a blast 
of air is made to fall on the part of the disc wMch con- 
tains any one of the above circles. The current being 
alternately transmitted and shut off, as a hole passes on 
and off the aperture of the tube or bellows, causes a vibra- 
tory motion of the air, whose rapidity depends on the 
number of times per second that a perforation passes the 
mouth of the tube. Hence the note produced with any 
given circle of holes rises in pitch as the disc revolves 
more rapidly; and if, the revolution of the disc being kept 
as steady as possible, the tube be passed rapidly across the 
circles of the first series, the notes heard are found to pro- 
duce on the ear, as required by theory, the exact impres- 
sion corresponding to the ratios 2:4; (fee., i.e., of a series 
of notes, which, if the lowest be denoted by 0, form the 
sequence 0 Ej Gj Cg <fcc., <&c. In like manner, the first 
circle in which we have two sets of holes dividing the circum- 
ference, the one into say 8 parts, and the other into 10, or 
in ratio 4 : 6, the note produced is a compound one, such 
as would be obtained by striking on the piano two notes 


separated by the interval of a major third 


Similar 


results, all agreeing with the theory, are obtainable by 
means of the remaining perforations. 

A still simpler form of syren may be constituted with a 
good spinning top, a perforated card disc, and a tube for 
blowing with. 

49, The syren of Oagnard de la Tour is founded on the 
same principle as the preceding. It consists of a cylindrical 
chest of brass, the base of which is pierced at its centre 
with an opening in which is fixed a brass tube projecting 
mtwards, and intended for supplying the cavity of the 
cylinder with compressed air or other gas, or even liquid. 
The top of the cylinder is formed of a plate perforated near 
its edge by holes distributed uniformly in a circle concen- 
tric with the plate, and which are cut obliquely through 
the thickness of the plate. Immediately above this fixed 
plate, and almost in contact with it, is 
another of the same dimensions, and 
furnished with the same number, w, of 
openings similarly placed, but passing ^ 

obliquely through in an opposite direction ^ 

from those in the fixed plate, the one set 
being inclined to the left, the other to the right. 


This second plate is capable of rotation about a steel 
axis perpendicular to its plane and passing through its 
centre. Now, let the movable plate be at any time in a 
position such that its holes are immediately above those in 
the fixed plate, and let the bellows by wMch air is forced 
into the cylinder (air, for simplicity, being supposed to be 
the fluid employed) be put in action ; then the air in its 
passage will strike the side of each opening in the mov- 
able plate in an oblique direction (as shown in fig. 10), and 
will therefore urge the latter to rotation round its centre. 

After ^th of a revolution, the two sets of perforations will 


again coincide, the lateral impulse of the air repeated, and 
hence the rapidity of rotation increased. This will go on 
continually as long as air is supplied to the cylinder, and 
the velocity of rotation of the upper plate will be accelerated 
up to a certain maximum, at which it may be maintained 
by keying the force of the current constant. 

Now, it is evident that each coincidence of the perfora- 
tions in the two plates is followed by a non-coincidence, 
during which the air-current is shut off, and that con- 
sequently, during each revolution of the upper plate, there 
occur n alternate passages and interceptions of the current. 
Hence arises the same number of successive impulses of 
the external air immediately in contact with the movable 
plate, which is thus thrown into a state of vibration at the 
rate of n for every revolution of the plate. The result is 
a note whose pitch rises as the velocity of rotation increases, 
and becomes steady when that velocity reaches its constant 
value. If, then, we can determine the number m of revolu- 
tions performed by the plate in every second, we shall at 
once have the number of 'vibrations per second correspond- 
ing to the audible note by multiplying m by n. 

For this purpose the steel axis is fenished at its upper 
part with a screw working into a toothed wheel, and driv- 
ing it round, during each revolution of the plate, through 
a space equal to the interval between two teetL An 
index resembling the hand of a watch partakes of this 
motion, and points successively to the divisions of a 
graduated dial. On the completion of each revolution of 
this toothed wheel (which, if the number of its teeth be 
100, will comprise 100 revolutions of the movable plate), 
a projecting pin fixed to it catches a tooth of another 
toothed wheel and turns it round, and with it a correspond- 
ing index which thus records the number of turns of the 
first toothed wheel. As an example of the application of 
this syren, suppose that the number of revolutions of the 
plate, as shown by the indices, amounts to 6400 in a 
minute of time, that is, to 90 per second, then the number 
of vibrations per second of the note heard amounts to 
90?i, or (if number of holes in each plate = 8) to 720. 

60. Dove, of BerHn, has produced a modification of the Dove’s 
syren by which the relations of different musical notes 
may be more readily ascertained. * In it the fixed and 
movable plates are each furnished with four concentric 
series of perforations, dividing the circumferences into 
different aliquot parts, as^. eaj., 8, 10, 12, 16. Beneath 
the lower or fixed plate are four metallic rings furnished 
'with holes corresponding to those in the plates, and which 
may be pushed round by projecting pins, so as to admit 
the air-current through any one or more of the series of 
perforations in the feed plate. Thus, may be obtained, 
either separately or in various combinations, the four notes 
whose vibrations are in the ratios of the above numbers, 
and which therefore form the' fundamental chord (CEGCj). 

The invemor has given to this instrument the name of the 


61. Helmholtz has further adapted the s^en for more 
extensive use, by the addition to Dovers instrument of Gentle 
another chest containing its own feed and movable per- syren. 
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52. The relation between the pitch of a note and the 
frequency of the correspond- 
ing vibrations has algo been 
studied by graphic methods. 

Thus, if an elastic metal slip 
or a pig’s bristle be attached 
to one prong of a tuning- 
fork, and if the fork, while 
in vibration, is moved rapidly 
over a glass plate coated with 
lampblack, the attached slip 
Jonching the plate lightly, a 
vavy line will be traced on 
ihe plate answering to the 
vibrations to and &o of the 
fork. The same result will 
be obtained with a stationary 
fork and a movable glass 
plate; and, if the time oc- 
cupied by the plate in moving 
through a given distance can 
be ^certained, and the number of complete undulations ex- 
hibited on the plate for that distance, which is evidently 
the number of vibrations of the fork in that time, is 
reckoned, we shall have determined the numerical vibra- 
tion-value of the note yielded by the fork. Or, if the same 
plate be moved in contact with two tuning-forks, we shall, 
by compaimg the number of sinuosities in the one trace 
mth that in the other, be enabled to assign the ratio of 
the corresponding numbers of vibrations per second. Thus, 
if the one note be an octave higher than tiie other, it will 
give double the number of waves in the same distance. The 
motion of the plate may be simply produced by dropping 
It between two vertical grooves, the tuning-forks being 
properly fixed to a frame above. 

p. Greater accuracy may be attained with the so-called 
V^ograph or Plmiantograph (DuhameTs or Koenig’s) 
consisting of a glass cylinder coated with lamp-black; or 
better stiU, a metallic cylinder round which a blackened 
sheet of paper is wrapped. The cylinder is mounted on a 
homontdam and turned round, while thepom^er attached 
to the vibrating body is in light contact with it, and traces 
th^efore a wavy circle, which, on taking off the paper and 

aat^nmg It, becomes a wavy straight line. The superiority 
01 this ^ngement arises from the comparative faciUty 
mth which the number of revolutions of the cylinder in a 
given toe may be ascertained. In Koenig’s phonauto- 
graph, the am of the cylinder is fashioned aL screw, 
which works m fixed nuts at the ends, causing a sHding as 

uut by the vibrating pointer are thus prevented from over- 
lapping when more than one turn is given to the cylinder. 

-whatev^ may be made to record its trace on 
a ^ of a large parabolic cavity resembling 

b spea^g-trumpet, -whidi ia freely open at iie -wider ex^ 

mm£n^* by a thin stretched 

smaU Ser-fihw membrane is attached a 

nloi'Rii + 1 . T '"dien the reflector is suitably 

placed, touches hghtly the surface of the revolving ovlinder 

iferitteTefltf voice)T 4 SSg 

IIS rays mto the reflector, and communicating vibratoTO 

taoe Its own hue dose to the othe? a compariso^d t£ 
nnder ““^sponding to the sound 
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54. We have hitherto, in treating of the propagation of StaliDuavy 
waves of sound, assumed that the medium through which ]mo- 
it took place was unlimited in all directions, and that the 
source of sound was single. In order, however, to under- 
stand the principles of the production of sound by musical oTtissivl* ' 
instruments, we must now direct our attention to tlio case wavu.M. 
of two waves from different sources travelling through the 
same medium In opposite directions. Any pai*ticle of the 
medium being then affected by two different vibrntions at 
the same instant will necessarily exhibit a different state 
of motion from that due to either wave acting separately 
from the other, and we have to inquire what ia the result of 
this mutual interfermce (as it is termed) of the two given 
waves. Supposing, as sufiGicieiit for our purpose, that tln.^ 

^ven waves are of equal lengths and of equal amplitudes, 
in other words, that the corresponding notes are of the 
same pitch and equally loud; and siqjpaKsing, further, that 
they are advancing in exactly opposite directions, wo shall 
now show that the result of the mutual interference of two 
pch waves is the production of a stationary wavc^ that 
is, taking any line of particles of the medium along 
the direction of motion of 
the component waves, cer- 
tain of them, such as a, c, 
c ... at intervals each 


OS' 


15 — r 
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=* “, will remain constantly in their usual, undisttubed jK)si‘ 

tions. All the particles situated between a and c will 
vibrate (transversely or longitudinally, as the case may 
be) to and fro in the same direction as they would ii 
affected by only one of the interfering waves, but with 
different amplitudes of vibration, ranging from zero at a to 
a maximum^ at 6 and thence to zero at c, Tliose between r 
and e will vibrate in like manner, but always in an opposite 
direction to the similarly placed particles in ae, uud so on 
alternately. 

The annexed figures will represent to tlie eye the states of 
motion at intervals of time*:^ (,f the time T of a complete 
vibration of the particles. In iig 13, I, the ]>articles in 
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ac are at their greatest distances from their undisturbed 
positions {above or to the right, according as the motion fe 
tmnsversal or longitudinal). In fig. 13, 2 , they are all iti 
their undisturbed positions. In fig, 13 3 the 
meats are ^ reversed relatively to fig. 13, 1 . In fig 13 
4, the particles are again parsing through their equilibrium 

The points oc«, &c., which remain stationary are termed m i 
the two mtnframg m-ra at aa iiata, „f tUa, aoSTtS? 
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in their progress towards each other, they are then coinci- 
dent. It is obvious that the particles of the medium will 
at the moment in question be displaced to double the ex- 
tent of the displacement producible by either wave alone, 
BO that the resultant wave may be represented by the dotted 
curve. In fig. 14, 2, the two interfering waves, repre- 
sented by the full and dotted curves respectively, have each 



the incident wave being BM, the displacement after re- 
fiexion wiU he BN equal and opposite to BM, and a 
reflected wave wiU result, represented by the faint line 
in the fig., which will travel with the same velocity, but 
in the opposite direction to the incident wave fully lined in 
the fig. The interference of these two oppositely pro- 
gressing waves will consequently give rise to a stationarj' 
wave (fig. 16), and if we ^ ^ ^ ^ 

take on the wire distances 3 

BC, OD, DE, &C.-J A, 

the points B, C, B, E, . . . will be nodes, each of which 
separate portions of the wire vibrating in opposite direc- 
tions, Le,, ventral segments. 

56, Now, it is obvious that, inasmuch as a node is a point 
which remains always at rest while other parts of the 
medium to which it belongs are vibrating, such point may 
be absolutely fixed without thereby interfering with the 
oscillatory motion of the medium. If, therefore, a length 

AB of wire be taken equal to any multiple of | 

fixed as well as B, the motion remaining the same as 
before, and thus we shall have the usual case of a musical 
string. The two extremities being now both fixed, there 
win be repeated reflexions at both, and a consequent 
persistence of two progressive waves advancing in opposite 
: directions and producing together the stationary wave 
above figured. 

57. We learn from this that a musical string is suscep- J’unda- 
tible of an infinite variety of modes of vibration oorre- 
spending to different numbers of subdivision into ventral 


Fig. 14. ^ 

passed over a distance = J A, the one to the right, the other 
io the left, and it is manifest that any disturbance of the 
medium, producible by the one wave, is completely neutra- 
lised by the equal and opposite action of the other. Hence, 
the particles of the medium are now in their undisturbed 
positions. In fig. 14, 3, a further advance of the two 
waves, each in its own direction, over a space = J A, has 
again brought them into coincidence, and the result is the 
wave represented by the dotted line, which,, it wiU be re- 
marked, has its crests, where, in fig. 1, are found troughs. 
In fig. 14, 4, after a further advance we have a repeti- 
tion of the case of fig. 14, 2, the particles are now again un- 
affected by the waves, A stiU farther advance of I A, or 
iff A reckoned from the commencement, brings us back to 
the same state of things as subsisted in fig. 14, 1. An in- 
spection and inter-comparison of the dotted lines in these 
figures are now sufiSicient to establish the accuracy of the 
laws, before mentioned, of siatimary waves, 

Paet TL 
Muskal Strings, 

55, We have in musical strings an instance of the 
occurrence of stationary waves. 

Let AB (fig. 16) be a wire or 
string, supposed meanwhile to - 
be fixed only at one extremity B, 

and let the wire be, at any part, ^ 

excited (whether by passing a 
violin bow across or by friction 

along it), so that a wave (whether of transversal or longi- 
tudinal vibrations) is propagated thence towards B, On 
reaching this point, which is fixed, reflexion wiU occur, 
tn consequence of which the particles there wiU suffer a 
complete reversal of velocity, just as when a perfecily 
elastic baU strikes against a smooth surface perpendi- 
cularly, it rebounds with a velocity equal and opposite to 
that it previously had. Hence, the displacement due to 


Thus, it may have but one ventral segment (fig. 17), or 
but two nodes formed by its 
fixed extremities. In this ca'se, _ 

the note emitted by it is the ^ ^ 

lowest which can possibly be ^ Fig. 17. 
obtained from it, or, as it is called, its fundamental note. 
If I denote the length of the wire, by what has been already 

proved, ^ therefore the length of the wave A 

2^- Hence, V being the velocity of propagation of the wave 
through the wire, the number % of vibrations performed 

in the unit of time with the fundamental note is 


The next possible suh-division of the wire is into two 
ventral segments, the three 

nodes being the two fixed 

ends A, B, and the middle ^ 

point 0 (fig. 18). Hence, l-X, Fig. 18. 

and the number of vibrations 

s= ~ or double of those of the fundamental. The note, 

v 

therefore, now is an higher, 

Keasoning in a like manner for the cases of three, four, 

&c., ventral segments, we obtain the following general 
law, which is applicable alike to transoersely and to 
vibrating wires; 

A wire or string fixed at loth ends is capable ofyielding, in 
addition to its fundamental note, any one of a series^ of notes 
corresponding to 2, 3, 4 times, dec., the number of vilfrations 
per second of the fundamental, viz., he octave, twelfth, double 
octave, dec. 

These higher notes are termed the harmonics or (by the 
Germans) the overtones of the string. 

It is to be remarked that the overtones are in general 
fainter the higher they are in the series, because, as the 
number of ventral segments or independently vibrating 
parts of the string increases, the extent or amplitude of 
.the vibrations diminishes. ^ ^ heard to- 

68. Not only may the fundamental and its harmonic' getlier. 
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be obtained independently of each otber, but they are also 
to be beard simultaneously, particularly, for the reason 
just given, those that are lowr in the scale. A practised 
ear easily discerns the coexistence of these various tones 
when a pianoforte or violin string is thrown into vibration. 
It is evident that, in such case, the string, while vibrating 
as a whole between its fixed 
extremities, is at the same 
time executing subsidiary oscil- 
lations about its middle point, 
its points of trisection, &c., as 
shown in fig. 19, for the fundamental and the first har- 
monic. 

59. The easiest means for bringing out the harmonics of 
a string consists in drawing a violin-bow across it near to 
one end, while the feathered end of a quill or a hair-pencil 
is held Hghtly against the string at the point which it is 
intended shall form a node, and is removed just after the bow 
is withdrawn. Thus, if a node is made in this way, at ^ 
of AB from A, the note heard will be the twelfth. If 
light paper rings be strung on the cord, they will be 
driven by the vibrations to the nodes or points of rest, 
which will thus be clearly indicated to the eye. 
y 

60. The formula ^ shows that the pitch of the funda- 

mental note of a wire of given length rises with the velocity 
of propagation of sound through it. Now we have learned 
(§ 28) that this velocity, in ordinary circumstances, is 
enormously greater for a wire vibrating longitudinally than 
for the same wire vibrating transversely. The fundamental 
note, therefore, is far higher in pitch in the former than in 
the latter case. 

^ As, however, the quantity V depends, for longitudinal 
vibrations, solely on the nature of the medium, the pitch of 
the fundamental note of a wire rubbed along its length 
depends — ^the material being the same, brass for instance — 
on its length, not at all on its thichness, &c. 

But as regards strings vibrating transversely, such as 
are met with in our instrumental music, Y, as we have 
seen (§ 27), depends not only on the nature of the sub- 
stance used, but also on its thickness and tension, and hence 
the pitch of the fundamental, even with the same length 
of stiing, will depend on all those various circumstances. 

^ 61. If we put for Y its equivalent expressions before 
given, we have for the fundamental note of transversely 
vibrating strings: 


1= 
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whence the following inferences may he easily drawn; 

If a string, its tension being kept invariable, have its 
length altered, the fundamental note will rise in pitch in 
exart proportion with its diminished length, that is n 
vanes then inversely as 1. ’ 

Hence, on the violin, by placing a finger successively on 
any one of the strings at| 1 1 1 1 1 we shall ob- 
tain notes corresponding to numbers of vibrations bearing 
to the f^dam^tal the ratios to unify of the following 

8’ 4' 3’ 2’ "s"’ ■which notes form, therefore, with 
the fundamental, the complete scale, 

a mnsical string, its length remaining 
mchanged, its fundamental is rendered higher. In faof 

\v 

the t~ the note is raised an 

pianoforte &c ' 

63 Eqnal lengths of strings of the same density and 
eqnaUy stretched, but of different thicknesses, give Ldi 


mentals wMck are higher in pitch in proportion to dimi- 
nution of thickness (ie., n varies inversely as the thickness) 

Thus, of two strings of same kind of gut, same length and 
same tension, if one be twice as thick as the other, its 
fundamental will be an octave lower. Hence, three of the 
strings of the violin, though all of gut, have different 
fundamentals, because unequally thick, 

64. Equally long and equally stretched strings or wos 

of different thickness and different material, have fuuda- . , 

mentals higher in pitch the less the weights of the strings • y 
71 here varies inversely as the square root of the weight w 
of a given length of the string. 

65. If, in last case, the thicknesses of the strings ncc 

which are to be compared together are equal, then n varies 1 
inversely as the square root of the density. Vtloiisiiy. 

Hence, in the violin and in the pianoforte, the lower 
notes are obtained from wires formed of denser material. 

Thus, the fourth string of the violin is formed of gut 
covered with silver wire. 

66. A highly ingenious and instructive method for Mfldo’sox* 
niustrating the above laws of musical strings, has been 
recently contrived by M. Melde, and consists simply iti 
attaching to the ventral segment of a vibrating body, 

such as a tuning-fork or a beU-glass, a silk or cotton thread, 
the other extremity being eitlier fixed or passing over a 
pulley and supporting weights by which the tliread may be 
stretched to any degree required The vibrations of the 
larger mass are communicated to the thread which, by 
proper adjustment of its length and tension, vibrates in 
unison and divides itself into one or more ventral segments 
easily discernible by a spectator. If the length of the 
thread be kept invariable, a certain tension will give but 
one ventral segment; the fundamental note of tho thread 
is then of same pitch as the note of the body to which it 
is attached. By reducing the tension to J of its previous 
amount, the number of ventral segments will bo seen to b(^ 
increased to two, indicating that the first harmonic of the 
thread is now in unison with tho solid, and consequently 
that its fundamental is an octave lower than it was witli 
the former tension; thus confirming the law that n varies 
as In like manner, on further lowering tho tension 
to three ventral segments will bo formed, and so on. 

The law that, par., n varies mvernedy as tlio thick* 
ness may be tested by forming a string of four lengths (d 
the single thread used before, and consoquoutly of double 
the thickness of the latter, when, for the same length and 
tension, the compound thread will exhibit double the num- 
ber of ventral segments presented by the siiigle thremL 

The other laws admit of similar iUustratiom 
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Stif Mods, Plates, <kc, 

67. If, instead of a string or tMn wire, we make use of INxI, 
a rod or narrow plate, sufficiently stiff to resist flexure, wo 
may cause it to vibrate vihratini^ 

transversely when fixed 
at one end only. In t-hi s 
case the number of vi- 
brations corresponding to 
the fundamental note 

varies as the thickness I ^1 I \X /* ( I llST 
directly, and<as the square 
of the length inversely. 

The annexed figures re- 
present the modes of vi- 
bration corresponding to 
the fundamental and the 
first two overtones, the 
rod passing to and fro 

brtween tie positions AGKO and AHLD. In all caoee 
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being fixed is necessarily a node, and B being free is tlie 
middle of a ventral segment. We have thus a succession 
of cases in which' the rod contains f , I, &c. ventral seg- 
ments, The numbers of vibrations per second are as the 
squares of these, or, as 1 : 9 ; 26 : &c. The reason of this 
is, that (taking the case of fig. 20, 3) the part FB, which 
may be regarded as an independent rod fixed at the end 
F, is evidently | of the length of AB, and oonsequently, 

since woe has a proper note of 5^ or 25 times the 

rapidity of vibration in fig. 20, 1. 

By attaching, with a little bees^ wax, stiff hog^s bristles 
to one prong of a tuning-fork, or to the edge of a bell- 
glass, or even a common jar, and clipping them on trial to 
suitable lengths, we shall find that, on drawing a note in 
the usual way from the tuning-fork or glass, the bristles 
will divide into one or more separately vibrating segments, 
as in the above figs. 

68. The tmwg-forh itself may be re- a\ f K c 
garded as belonging to the class of stiff 

rods. When emitting its fundamental 

note, it vibrates, as in fig. 21, with nodes 

at I and d and extreme positions abode \ \ , 

mdfbgdk \j \/ 

69. The transversal vibrations of thin 
square, circular, and other plates of metal 

or glass, are interestingjbecause, if these are . ^ 
kept in a horizontal position, Hght dry sand 
or powder sifted over the upper surface, will be thrown off 
the ventral segments to the nodal lines, which wiB thus be 
rendered manifest to the eye, forming what are termed 
GUadnh figures. As in the case of a musical string, so 
here we find that the pitch of the note is higher for a given 
plate the greater the number of ventral segments into 
which it is divided; but the converse of this does not hold 
good, two different notes being obtainable with the same 
number of such segments, the position of the nodal lines 
being, however, different, 

70. The upper line of annexed figures shows how 
the sand arranges itself in three cases, when the plates 
are square. The lower line gives the same in a sort of 
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idealised form, and as usually to be found in acoustical 
works. Fig. 22, 1 corresponds to the lowest possible note 
of the particular plate used; Fig. 22, 2 to the fifth 
higher; Fig. 22, 3 to the iefutih or octave of the third, 
the numbers of vibration in the same time being as 2 
to 3 to 8, 

If the plate be small, it is sufficient, in order to bring 
out the simpler sand-figures, to hold the plate firmly 
between two fingers of the same hand placed at any point 
where at least two nodal lines meet, for instance the centre 
in (1) and (2), and to draw a violin bow downwards across 
the edge near the middle of a ventral segment. But with 
larger plates, which alone will fumish.the more complicated 
figures, a clamp-screw must be used for fixing the plate, and. 


at the same time, one or more other nodal points ought 
to be touched with the fingers while the bow is being 
applied. In this way, any of the possible configurations 
may be easily produced. 

71. By similar methods, a circular plate may be made Circular 
to exhibit nodal lines dividing the surface by diametral 

Hues into four or a greater, but always evm, number of 
sectors, an odd number being incompatible with the general 
law of stationary waves that the parts of a body adjoining 
a nodal line on either side must always vibrate oppositely 
to each other. 

Another class of figures consists of 
circular nodal lines along with diar 
metral (fig. 23). 

Circular nodal lines unaccompanied 
by intersecting lines cannot be pro- 
duced in the manner described; but may be got either 
by drilling a small hole through the centre, and draw- 
ing a horse-hair along its edge to bring out the note, or 
by attaching a long thin elastic rod to the centre of the 
plate, at right angles to it, holding the rod by the middle 
and rubbing it lengthwise with a bit of doth powdered 
with resin, till the rod gives a distinct note ; the vibra- 
tions are communicated to the plate, which consequently 
vibrates transversely, and causes the sand to heap itself 
into one or more concentric rings. 

72. The theory of the vibrations of plates has not yet Theory 
been put on a quite satisfactory basis. The following law ;t'Chlacliii’ 
may, however, be regarded as confirmed by experiment, 

viz., that when two different plates of the same substance 
present the same nodal configuration, the numbers of 
vibrations are to each other directly as the thicknesses, and 
inversely as the superficial areas. 

73. Paper, parchment, or any other thin membrane Vibrations 
stretched over a square, circular, (fee., frame, when in the of 
vicinity of a sufficiently powerful vibrating body, will, 
through the medium of the air, be itself made to vibrate 

in unison, and, by using sand, as in previous instances, 
the nodal lines will be depicted to the eye, and seen to 
vary in form, number, and position with the tension of the 
plate and the pitch of the originating sound. The mem- 
brana tympani or drum of the ear has, in like manner an( 
on the same principles, the property of repeating the 
vibrations of the external air which it communicates to the 
internal parts of the ear. 

7 4. Bods vibrating longitudinally are, as we have already Loi^gitu- 
remarked, subject to the laws of stationary waves. If, for 
instance, a wooden rod fixed at one end, be rubbed near 

the top between the finger and thumb previously coated 
with powdered resin, it will yield a fundamental note when 
it so vibrates as to have only one node (at the fixed 
extremity) and half a ventral segment reaching from that 
extremity to the other, that is, when the length I of the 

rod is I or A. = U, and therefore But it may 
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also give overtones corresponding to 2, 3, tkc. nodes, the 
free end being always the middle of a ventral segment, 

and for which therefore the lengths of waves are 

O u 


(fee. (as win be easily seen by referring to figs, in § 67, 
which may equally represent transversal and longitudinal 
displacements). Hence, the fundamental and harmonics 
of a rod such as we are now considering, have vibrations 
whose rates are as the pccessive odd numbers. 

A series of like rods," each fixed at one end into a block 
of wood, and of lengths bearing to each other, the ratios 
1 ; I : <kc. (as in § 61), will give the common scale when 
rubbed in the manner already mentioned. This follows 


V 1 

from the fundamental having a-nd therefore nec j 
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Glass rods or tribes may also be made to vibrate longi- 
tudinally by means of a moist piece of cloth ; but it is 
advisable to clamp them firmly at the centre, when each 
half will vibrate according to the same laws as the wooden 
rods above. The existence of a motion of the particles of 
glass to and fro in the direction of its length may be weU 
exhibited, by allovTing a small ball of stone or metal 
suspended by a string to rest against one extremity of the 
rod, when, as soon as the latter is made to sing by Motion, 
the ball will be thrown off with considerable violence. 
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Past VIIL 
Theory of Pipes^ 

7 6. The l<mgitiidinal vibrations of air enclosed in pipes 
are of greater practical importance than those of other 
bodies, because made available to a very great extent for 
musical purposes. In the flute, horn, trumpet, and other 
wind instruments, it is the contained air that forms 
ihe essential medium for the production of sound, the wood 
or metal enclosing it having no other effect but to modify 
the timbre or acoustic colour of the note. 

76. In dealing with the theory of pipes, we must treat 
the air precisely in the same manner as we have dealt with 
elastic rods vibrating lengthwise, a pipe stopped at both 
ends being regarded as equivalent to a rod fixed at both 
ends, a pipe open at both ends to a rod free at both ends, 
and a pipe stopped at one end and open at the other to a 
rod fixed at one end and free at the other. When there- 
fore the air within the pipe is anywhere displaced along 
the length of the pipe, ,two waves travel thence in opposite 
dmections, and being reflected at the extremities of the 
pipe, there resrdts a stationary wave with one or more 
fixed nodal sections, on one side of which the air is at any 
moment being displaced in one direction, while on the 
other side it is displaced in the opposite. Hence, when 
the air on both sides of the node 
is moving in towards it, there is 
condensation going on at the 
node, followed by rarefaction on 
the reversal of the motion of the 
air. The full lines in annexed 
figs, are curves of displaceTnents^ 
the dotted lines curves of velocity 
and demity {vid. § 10 and U), 

As a stopped end prevents any 
motion of the air, a nodal section 
is always found there. And as, 
ali the opro end, we may conceive the internal air to be 
mamtain^ at the same density as the external air we mav 
aasnme that such end coincides with the middle of a 
tarn segment. « 

From these assumptions, which form the hasia nf 

B^nonilU’s^eorypfKpes, we infer: 

77. ^t m a pipe stopped at both ends, as in a rod 
taed at both ends, tiie fondamental 
note (fig. 26, 1), corresponds to X » 27, 

and therefore to denoting 

the Teloaty of sound in air, and the 
ove^nra to numbers of vibrations 
= 2», 3», and so on. Kg. 26 2 
represents the octave. ’ ’ 

_ .V 



ig. 24. 



—f Fig. 26. 

nood ’ ^ ®ds the same holds 
good, as in the previous case. 

• *. X 

i 

siDiilarly for the other hamonics. 

79. That in a pipe open at one end and stopped at 


\ + 1 , • ^ same ffolds 

I as in the previous case. For (fi^ 26 I'i AO-I i 

.. t AO. ^ „a in f. 3,‘SiV)!^ 

^’18 for tte •fundamental; and 


the other (or, as it is usually teniied, a stopped pipe, case g 
77, being purely imaginary), 
the fundamental note has n ^ 
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y 

and the overtones corres- 
pond to 371, 5?i. . . , 

For, in fig. 27, 1, AB or 
Z-JX, and in fig. 27, 2, CB 
or ^ X is evidently =- ^ AB or 

^ If whence X = which being 

^ of value of X in previous ’ 
case, shows that the number 
of vibrations is three times greater, 
other overtones. 

80. It follows from’ the above, that 
(whether open or stopped) may 
be made to emit, in addition . 
to or in combination ■with its 
fundamental, a series of over- 
tones, which, in an open pipe, 
follow the natural numbers, 
and hence are the octave, 
twelfth, &c., but, in a stopped 
pipe, follow the odd numbers, 
so as to want the octave and 
other notes represented by the 

even numbers. The succession of ovei'tonos may bo 
practically obtained by properly regulating the force 
of the blast of air by which the air-column is put into 
vibration. 

81. If the fundamental notes of two pipes of equal 
lengths, but of which one is open, the other stopped, be 
compared together, they will be found to differ iu pitch by 
an octave, stopped being the lower. This fact is in 
keeping with the theory, for the numbers of vibrations 

V V 

being respectively ^ and are in the ratio of 2 to L 

82. By idtering the lougth of the same wo uaii 
vary the pitch of the fundamental at ploaKuro, since n 
varies inversely as 1. ThLs is effected in tho lluto and 
some other wind instrumonte by moans of opouings along 

of the pipe, which, being closed or opened by lueiuis 
of keys and of the fingers, increase or diminish tho longt li 
of the vibating air-column. In this manner tho successive 
notes of the scale are usnaJly obtained within tho mngo of 
an octave. _ The scale is further extended by brbiging into 
play the higher harmonics. 

83. Since in an open pipe «=.^, and therefore 

If for V we put 1090 ft., and for » 26i, which is the 
number of vibrations per second usually assigned to the 
gf 2 ft. very nearly. This, aooordingl y, is 
the length of the so-oalled 0 open pipe. The C stopped 

pipe must, by what has been stated above, be 4 foot hi 
lengtn. 

_ 84 Conversely it is obvious that the velocity V of sound 
m aor, and genei^ly in any gas, may be deduced from the 
equalaoEy_2»7, and that if two pipes of equal length 
cento respectively aor and any other gas, tlio velooxties 
in the two media being to each other diroctly as the 
ntoer of vibrataons of the notes they rospoctivoly uinit, 
we may, from lihe weUtoertained value of the velocity in 
air determine in this way the velocities in other Ze” 

coefficients y (vul. § 2?). ' 
f ® inferences drawn by moans of Bemotilli’s 
^ certain extent, with actual observation, 
£ *®“fP»“cies between the two which point to 

S " ^0*^ cf tlio hypotheses 

on which t^ theory rests. In truth, tho 

assumed by BernouiUi are such as do not fully occur in 
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practice. The stopped extremity of a pipe is always to 
some extent of a yielding nature, and does not therefore 
exactly coincide with a nodal surface j nor can the internal 
ur imme^ately adjoining the open end be perfectly free 
from variation of density during the vibrations of the 
whole m^s, particularly so at the embouchure, where the 
blast is introduced by which the tone is originated. It 
would, appear from recent experiments that the pitch of a 
pipe is somewhat lower than the above theory would 
indicate. 

Beed pipes, ^ 86, The reed-pipe differs in many respects from the 
simple pipe which we have been considering. A small 
elastic strip of metal, fixed at one extremity (the reed), 
.lies oyer a slit of the same shape, and is set in transverse 
vibration by a current of air acting underneath. If, as is 
the case in the accordion and harmonium, the reed is un- 
provided with a pipe, the pitch of its note is regulated 
altogether by the dimensions of the reed, in conformity 
with the law of tranversely vibrating plates ] although, it 
is to be remarked, the note is really due to the vibrations 
of the air which alternately escapes through the slit of the 
reed, and is prevented doing so exactly as often as the 
reed executes a movement to and fro. The proper note of 
the reed itself is very poor and faint. 

Influence of 87. In the reed-pipe there is added above the reed a pipe 

reed ^ ^ which partakes of the vibratory motion, and im- 

* proves the quality of the sound. The pitch is, however, 
not affected by tids pipe, unless it exceed a certain length 
I, when the pitch begins to faU, and continues to do so as 
I is increased, tiH, when the length of pipe is 21, the note 
is again restored to its original pitch, &c. 

Weber’s 88. M. Weber, to whom we are indebted for these and 
theory of curious facts respecting reed pipes, has explained 

reec pipe, thus; — ^If the reed be exactly at that part of the 

vibrating air-column where the air-displacements are at 
their maximum, and where consequently the air suffers no 
variation of density during the vibratory motion of the 
column, the oscillations of the reed are not at all affected 
by the air-vibrations, and consequently the pitch of the 
reed-pipe is the same as that of the reed itself. But if the 
reed be situated at any other part of the air-column, and 
especially at a nodal section, where the air is undergoing 
alternate condensation and rarefaction, then, when the air- 
blast from the wind chest pushes in the reed, the air in 
the pipe is in the act of rarefaction, and consequently tends 
to accelerate the reed inwards, whereas the elasticity of 
the reed tends in an opposite direction. When, again, the 
reed is passiug to the other extreme of its vibration, the 
air in the pipe is in the act of condensation, and tends to 
accelerate the reed outwards or in the opposite direction to 
the elasticity of the reed. Hence the reed is affected just 
as if its elasticity, and therefore the rapidity of its vibra- 
tions, were diminished, and thus the pitch is lowered. 

Pabt IX. 

i 

Singing Flames. 

Gas liar- 89. The chemical or gas harmmum, which consists of 
monicon. ^ g^all flame of hydrogen or of coal gas, burning at the 
lower part of the interior of a glass tube, and giving out a 
very distinct note, exhibits considerable analogy with the 
reed-pipe. For, as Sondhaus seems to have established, 
the primary cause of the note lies in the oscillations of the 
gas within the burner and the feeding-pipe, which there- 
fore play exactly the same part as does the reed portion of 
the reeipipe. The air in the glass tube being heated by 
the flame ascends, and the pressure above the flame being 
thence diminished, the flame is forced upwards by the gas 
beneath, until an influx of atmospheric air at the top of 
the tube forces the flame back. Thus a periodic agitation 


of the flame ensues, accompanied by a corresponding dis- 
turbance of the air-column in the glass tube. The size of 
the flame and its position within the tube must be so 
regulated as to bring out the best possible note, which will 
then be foxmd to be the same as the air in the tulie would 
itself emit, according to the laws of pipes, allowance being 
made for the high temperature of the air. A series 
of tubes may thus be arranged of suitable lengths to give 
the common scale. It sometimes happens, particularly 
with short tubes, that the note will not come out spontane- 
ously, all that is required, then, is either by blowing gently 
at tihie top of the tube, or by singing in unison with the 
expected note, to give to the air the requisite initial move- 
ment. 

The flame, which burns steadily with a yellowish light 
before the tube sounds, wiU, as soon as the note is heard, 
be seen to flicker up and down, changing rapidly from 
pllow to bine and blue to yellow, its intensify also chang- 
ing periodically. These fluctuations are best seen by view- 
ing the image of the flame reflected by a small plane mirror, 
held in the hand and moved to and fro. Before the note 
is heard, the image of the then quiescent flame, being im- 
pressed on different points of the retina, appears as a con- 
tinuous luminous strip; but, when the harmonicon speaks, 
the various images become quite detached from one another, 
showing that the portion of the retina over which the 
reflected light passes is sensibly affected only at certain 
points of it, which evidently correspond to the instants of 
time at which the flame, in its periodical fluctuations, is at 
its brightest. 

90. HakedflameSjthat is, flames unaccompanied by tubes, Kaked 
may also give out musical notes, and many singular in- flames, 
stances are mentioned by Tindall and others of their 
sensitiveness to external sounds. 

91. Koenig of Paris has constructed an apparatus in- Flame 
tended to kuScate the inodes of vibration of the different manometer, 
parts of vibrating bodies, such as columns of air, (fee., by 

means of flames, and to which he has given the name of 
the Flame Manometer. We will here describe its applica- 
tion to the case of organ-pipes. An open pipe has three 
apertures along one side, one at the middle, o (fig, 28), i.e., 
at a node of the fundamental tone, and the two others, a, b, 
hatt way between o and the extremities of the 
pipe, and coinciding therefore with the nodes of I i 
the first overtone or octave. These openings are \ \ a, 
closed by thin flexible membranes forming the \ \ 
ends of small boxes or capsules, the spaces within 
which communicate by caoutchouc tubes with a X 
coal-gas reservoir, and also by separate tubes with Y \ 
small gas burners arranged on a vertical stand. / 

The gas being introduced, and the three flames 
kindled and adjusted to equal heights of about f 
of an inch; if the pipe be made now to utter its first over- 
tone, the flame connected with o wiH remain stationary 
and of the same brightness as before, but those communi- 
cating witih a and h will become longer and thinner, and 
assume a bluish and faint luminosity. But, if the funda- 
mental be brought out of the pipe, then it is o^s flame 
that is violently affected, while those of a and h are scarcely 
affected at alL If the flames be originally made less in 
height (say J inch), those of a and h in the former case, and 
of 0 in the latter, will be extinguished. These results are 
due to the condensations and rarefactions of the air in the 
pipe which are at their maximum at a node, causing the 
membrane placed there to vibrate outwards and inwards, 
and hence to force more or less of the gas into the burner. 

In order to compare together the notes of different pipes, 
four plane reflecting surfaces are connected together in the 
form of a cube, which is mounted on a vertical axis about 
which it is capable of being turned round- Each pipe b 
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fttrnished witli one opening, a memDrane, &c. (as above), 
at its middle. As pointed out (§ 87), if any of the pipes 
be made to sound, the reflector being at the same tune 
in motion, a series of separate images will be seen. On 
sounding another pipe, whose fundamental is an octave 
higher, we shall have a second line of images separated 
from each other by half the interval of those in the former 
series. This is best observed when the two flames are placed 
ia the same vertical lina If the note of the second pipe 
is a fifth higher than the first, and consequently its vibra- 
tions to those of the first as 3 to 2, then the same space 
which contains two images of the lower note will contain 
three of the higher, and so on, for other combinations. 
When more complicated ratios are to he tested, it is pre- 
ferable to connect both capsules with the same burner, 
either with or without the reflector. 

Paet X. 

GommunkatioTb of Vzbratwm* 

Commtmi- 92. The cummunication of sonorous vibrations from one 
cation be- body to another plays so essential a part in acoustics that 
tween i^^ords must here be given to the subject. It appears 

^Ti ' d established that while the vibrations of a solid 

liquid ™ ^ general most readily comnmnicated to other solids 

in contact with it, they are not so to Kquids, and still less 
so to air and other aeriform fluids. Thus, a tuning-fork 
is Inaudible at any moderate distance unless applied to a 
table, by whose extended surface the air can be more 
intensely affected. So likewise a musical string sounds 
very poorly unless connected with a resonant cavity or 
wooden chest, to the wood of which it first imparts its 
vibratory motion, which then produces stationary waves in 
the continued air. 

Kundt’sex- 93. A few years ago M. Kundt made known a method 
periments. founded on the communicability of vibration, by which 
the velocities of sound in different media may be compared 
together with great facility. Take a glass tube 3 feet or up- 
wards in length, drop into it a small quantity of the fine 
powder of the club-moss or lycopodium, and turn the tube 
round so as to spread the powder over the internal surface 
of the tube. Stop both ends of the tube with corks, clamp 
it at its centre, and rub one of its halves lengthwise with 
a moist cloth, so as to cause the glass to sound a note. It 
will then he fonnd that, the air within the tube taking up 
the motion, and a stationary wave being formed in it, the 
powder is driven off from the ventral segments and forms 
little heaps at the nodes. The dust-heaps are, by the laws 
of stationary waves, separated therefore from each other 
by intervals each equal to half the length of an air-wave, or 

if, then, the number of heaps =w, and the length 

of the tube —1: X = — . 

m 

Eut, by the laws of longitudinal vibrations of rods, the 

length X' of the glass-wave =4:Q^ = 2^. Hence ~ = m, 

that is, the number of dust-heaps is equal to the ratio of 
the lengths of a wave of sound in glass and in air, and 
consequently to the ratio of the velocities of sound in those 
media. (For the vibrations being in unison, their number 
in a given time must be the same for the glass and the 
"7 V 

air, i€,y V, T being the velocities). 

Kundt found 16 to be the number of heaps ^ prior 
experiments of a different kind had, as we have before 
mentioned, given this as the number of times that the 
velocity of sound in glass exceeds its velocity in air. 

Instead of producing the air-vihrations by friction of the 
tube containing the air, it is preferable to make use of a 
atiialler tube or rod, furnished with a cork at one end, which 





fits like a piston into the tube, and projecting at its outer 
end through an opening in the cork which closes the au^ 
tube. The rod thus inserted is the one which is rubbed 
longitudinaUy and communicates its vibrations to the air 
in the enclosing tube. Ey means of an apparatus of thia 
kind, Kundt determined ihe ratio to the velocity of sound 
in air of its velocity in various solids, and also (replaciiig 
the air in the tube by different gases) of its velocity in 
these gases. 

Part XL 

Interference of Sound, 

94. When two or more sonorous waves travel through Meaning of 
the same medium, each particle of the air being sinmltane- ictiirlor- 
ously affected by the disturbances due to the different* 
waves, moves in a different manner than it would if only 
acted on by each wave singly. The waves are said mutually 

to interfere. We shall exemplify this subject by consitior- 
ing the case of two waves travelling in the same direction 
through the air. We shall then obviously be led to the 
following results : — 

95. If the two waves are of equal length X, and are in Two wavc.s 
the same phase (that is, each producing at any given nf (‘((nal 
moment the same state of motion in the air-particles), thoir 
combined effect is equivalent to that of a wave of the same 

length X, but by which the excursions of the particles are 
increased, being the 


sum of those due 
to the two com- 
ponent waves re- 
spectively. 

If the two inter- 
fering waves, being 
stDl of same length 
X, be in opposite 
phases, or so that 

one is in advance of the other by - , and consequently on® 

produces in the air the opposite state of motion to the 
other, then the resultant wave is one of the same length 
X, but by which the excursions of the particles are d(j- 
creased, being the difference between those duo to the 
component waves. If the amplitudes of vibration which 
thus mutually interfere are moreover equal, the cilcct is 
the total mutual destruction of the vibratory motion, 

Thus we learn that two musical notes, of the same pitch, 
conveyed to the ear through the air, will produce the effect 
of a single note of the same pitch, but of increased loudness, 
if they are in the same phase, but affect the car very 
slightly, if at all, when in opposite phases. If the differ- 

1 

ence of phase be varied gradually from zero to - X, the result- 
ing sound mil gradually decrease "from a mnjcimnm to a 

Tniniminn . 

96, Among the many experimental confirmatioim which 

may be adduced of these proportions, * * 

we wiU mention the following: — 

Take a circular plate, such as is 
available for the production of Chladni’s 
figures (§ 71), and cut out of a sheet " 
of pasteboard a piece of the shape 
ABOCD (fig. 30), consisting of two 
circular quadrants of the same diameter 
as the plate. Let, now, the plate bo 
made in the usual manner to vibrate so as to exhibit two 
nodal lines coinciding with two rectangular diameters. If 
the ear be placed right above the centre of the plate, the 
sound will be scarcely audible. But, if the pasteboard be 
interposed so as to intercept the vibrating segments AOB, 

DOC, the note hecoinevS much more distinct The reason 



ihtcititl ii- 

Viltmiing 

ta 


Fig. 80 . 
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of this is, that the segments of the plate AOD, BOO 
always vibrate in the same direction, but oppositely to 
the segments AOB, DOO. Heijce, when the pasteboard 
is in its place, there are two waves of same phase starting 
from the two former segments, and reaching the ear after 
equal distances of transmission through the air, are again 
in the same phase, and produce on the ear a conjunct im- 
pression. But when the pasteboard is removed, then there 
is at the ear opposition of phase between the &st and the 
second pair of waves, and consequently a TninirTi nm of sound. 
Hopkins’s 97. A tubular piece of wood shaped as in fig. 31, and 
experi- having a piece of thin membrane stretched over 
' the opening at the top C, some dry sand being 
strewn over the membrane, is so placed over a 
circular or rectangular vibrating plate, that the 
ends A, B lie over the segments of the plate, 
such as AOD, OOB in the previous fig., which 
are in the same state of motion. The sand at 0 will 
be set in violent movement. But it the same ends 
A, B, be placed over oppositely vibrating segments (such as 
AOD, COD), the sand will be scarcely, if at all, affected. 
Tuning ' 98. If a tuning-fork in vibration be turned round before 

fork. the ear, four positions will be found in which it wdl be 

inaudible, owing to the mutual interference of the oppo- 
sitely vibrating prongs of the fork. On interposing the 
hand between the ear and either prong of the fork when 
in one of those positions, the sound becomes audible, be- 
cause then one of the two interfering waves is cut off from 
the ear. This experiment may be varied by holding the 
fork over a glass jar into which water is poured to such a 
depth that the air-column within reinforces the note of 
the fork when suitably placed and then turning the fork 
round. 

Double HelmholWs double syi’en (§ 61) is well calculated 

gji’eii. for the investigation of the laws of interference of sound. 

For this purpose a simple mechanism is found in the in- 
strument, by means of which the fixed upper plate can be 
turned round and placed in any position relatively to the 
lower one. If, now, the apparatus be so set that the notes 
from the upper and lower chest are in unison, the upper 
fixed plate may be placed in four positions, such as to 
cause the air-current to be cut off in the one chest at the 
^ exact instant when it is freely passing through the other, 

and vice versa. The two waves, therefore, being in opposite 
phases, neutralise one another, and the result is a faint 
sound. On turning round the upper chest into any inter- 
mediate position, the intensity of the sound wiU increase 
up to a maximum, which occurs when the air in both chests 
is being admitted and cut off contemporaneously. 

Flame 100. If two pipes, in exact unison, and furnished with 

manomete:, flame manometers, are in communication with the same 
wind-chest, and the two flames be placed in the same 
vertical line, on introducing the current from the bellows, 
we shall find that the two lines of reflected images will be 
so rdated that each image in one lies between two images 
in the other. This shows that the air-vibrations in one 
pipe are always in an opposite phase to the other, or that 
condensation is taking place in the one when rarefaction 
occurs in the other. This arises from the current from the 
Interfer- beUows passing alternately into the one and the other pipe. 

; enceoftwo jhere wiU also be a remarkable coUapse of the sound 
' vibratLns communicate with the wind-chest com- 

( \vMch produced from- one pipe alone. 

101. If the two interfering waves axe such as produce 
vibrations whose numbers per second are n, n' respectively, 
- these being to each other in the ratio of two integers m, nP 

when expressed in its lowest terms, then the lengths of the 
waves X, being inversely as » to wiU be to each 
other as m! im, and consequently Particles 

therefore of the air separated by this distance from each 



other will be in the same phase, that is, the length of the 
resultant wave will be m X or w' X', and if N denote the 

corresponding number of vibrations N = ^ or 

Thus, for the fundamental and its octave and , 

' n mental and 

^ , octave, 

therefore or that is, the note of interference 

is of the same pitch as the fundamental 

For the fundamental and its major third, ^ - g- and 

fi nf . ’ majorthird. 

N « - or y , that is, the resulting sound is two octaves 

lower than the fundametal. 

For the fundamental and its major sixth, “y ^m^ital'and 

n 7i' major 

therefore ~ r or -r, and the resulting sound is a twelfth sixth, 
o 5 

below the lower of the two interfering notes. 

If m and differ by 1, then for m-iri 

or 1=^- Hence, if the ratio of the vibrations , 

of two interfering sounds is expressible in its lowest terms 
by numbers whose difference is unity, the resulting note 
has a number of vibrations simply equal to the difference 
of those of the interfering notes. 

The results stated in this section may be tested on a har- 
monium. Thus, if the notes B, 0, at the extreme right of 
the instrument be struck together, there will be beard an 
interference note four octaves lower in pitch than the 
I above C, because the interval in question being a semi- 
' tone, is •} f , and, consequently, by last case, the interference 
note is lower than the C by interval tV* 

Other notes may be heard resulting from the mutual 
interference of the overtones. 

102. When two notes are not quite in tune, the resultingBeats 
sound is found to alternate between a maximum and mini- 
mum of loudness recurring periodically. To these periodical 
alternations has been given the name of Beats. Their 
origin is easily explicable. Suppose the two notes to cor- 
respond to 200 and 203 vibrations per second; at some 
instant of time, the air-partides, through which the waves 
are passing, will be similarly displaced by both, and con- 
sequently the joint effect vdU be a sound of some intensity. 

But, after this, the first or less rapidly vibrating note wiD 
fall behind the other, and cause a diminution in the joint 
displacements of the particles, till, after the lapse of ^ of 
a second, it will have fallen behind the other by ^ a vibra- 
tion. At this moment, therefore, opposite displacements 
will be produced of the air-particles by the two notes, and 
the sound due to them will be at a minimum. This will 
be followed by an increase of intensity until the lapse of 
another sixth of a second, when the less rapidly vibrating 
note wiR have lost another half-vibration relatively to the 
other, or one .vibration reckoning from the origin^ period 
of time, and the two component vibrations will again con- 
spire and reproduce a maximum effect. Thus, an inter- 
val of of a second elapses between two successive maxima 
or beats, and there are produced three beats per second. 

By similar reasoning it may be shown that the number of 
beats per second is always equal to the difference between 
the numbers of vibrations in the same time corresponding 
to the two interfenng notes. The more, therefore, these 
are out of tune, the more rapidly will the beats follow each 
other. 

Beats are also heard, though less distinctly, when other 
concords such as tlmdsy fifths^ (kc., are not perfectly in tune; 
thus, 200 vibrations and 303 vibrations per second, which 
form, in combination, an imperfect fifth, produce beat** 
occurnng at the rate of three per second. 
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Examples 

beats. 


The nmn- 
her of vi- 
brations of 
a note 
found by 
beats. 


103. Tlie phenomena of beats may be easily observed 
■with two organ-pipes put slightly out of tune by placing 
the hand near the open end of one of them, with two 
musical strings on a resonant chest, or with two tnning- 
forlcs of same pitch held over a resonant cavity (such as a 
glass jar, vid, § 97), one of the forks being put out of tune by 
loading one prong with a small lump of bees -wax. In the 
last instance, if the forks are fixed on one solid piece of wood 
which can be grasped with the hand, the beats wiU be 
actually felt by the hand. If one prong of each fork be 
famished with a small plain mirror, and a beam of light 
from a luminous point be refiected successively by the two 
mirrors, so as to form an image on a distant screen, when 
one fork alone is put in vibration, the image will move on 
the screen and be seen as a Hue of a certain length. If 
both forks are in vibration, and are perfectly in tune, this 
line may either be increased or diminished permanently in 
length, according to the difference of phase between the 
two sets of vibrations. But if the forks be not quite in 
tane, then the length of the image will he found to fluc- 
tuate between a maxiTirt.iim and a Tnini-mnTY)^ thus Tna.ki’pg the 
beats sensible to the eye. The vibrograph (§ 52, 53) is 
also well suited for the same purpose, and so in an especial 
manner is Helmholtz^ double syren (§ 51), in which, by 
continually turning round the upper box, a note is pro- 
duced by it more or less out of tune with the note formed 
by the lower chest, according as the handle is moved more 
or less mpidly, and most audible heats ensue. The gas 
harmonica and the flame manometer also afford excellent 
illustrations of the laws of heats. 

lOI. Advantage has been taken of these laws for the 
purpose of determining the absolute number of vibrations 
per second corresponding to any given note in music, 
whence may be derived the number for all the other notes 
(§ 45).^ The human ear may be regarded as most correctly 
appreciating two notes ^ering by an octave. Two tuning- 
forks then are taken, giving -respectively the note A and 
its lower octave, and a number of other forks are prepared 
mtemediate in pitch to these, say 64, and by means of 
be^-^x these are so tuned, that the first gives four beats 
with the A fork, the second four beats with the fourth, and 
so on up to the last, which also gives four beats with the 
fork, I7ow, if w=the, unknown number of vibrations 
for toe note A, «.-4, »-8 . , . 7t-56 x 4, will be the 
numbers for all the successive forks down to the A-^ fork, 

which being an octave below A, we have 


Tuning hy 
beats. 


Irritating 
effect of 
rapid beats, 


consequently n « 440. 

105. ;^atg also afford an eioellent practical guide in the 
tro of ona^ents, but more so for the Hgher notes of 
tte ^ter, m^uch as the same nnmber of beats, that 
IS, the same deference between the numbers of vibrations, 
or two notes of high pitch, indicates greater deviation 

S “otes of W 

pitch. Thus, two low notes of 32 and 30 vibrations 

respectively.wh^e interval is therefore IJ org ie.,a semi- 

tone, give two b^ts per second, while the same nnmber of 

^ 32x16 (four octaves SS 
than the first of Ihe preoedkg) or 512^ and 514 vibratiras 
outrf tune. ^“rations, 

106. As the interval between two notes and con 

— ly the number of beats increases, tiie effe;t on 
becomes more and more unpleasant, and degenerates at la-st 
intoanirntetmgrattle. Withthe middle not! of the mSl 
K 20^ 30 occurs whm Uie number of beats comes 
♦hi + second, the musical inteml between 

the two mterfermg notes being then between half nnH 
a whole tone. Helmholtz attributes the disagreeahle im- 
wessiou of beats on the ear. to the same physiofogical cause 


to which is due the painful effect on the eye of a faint 
flickering light, as, for instance, the light streaming through 
a wooden paling with intervening openings when tiio 
individual affected is passing alongside. In this case, the 
retina, which, when continuously receiving the same amount 
of hght, thereby loses its sensitiveness in a great degree, is 
unable to do so. 

It is, however, remarked by the above-mentioned author 
that the same number of beats, which has so irritating an 
effect when due to two notes in the middle of the register, 
is not attended by the same result when due to notes of 
much lower pitch. Thus, the notes 0, D forming a tone 
give together 38 beats per second, while a note two octaves 
lower than 0 also gives 33 beats with its fifth; yet the 
former combination forms a discord, the latter a most 
pleasing concord. 

107. When the number of beats reaches to 132 or 
upwards per second, the result is a continuous and not toii**s. 
unpleasing impression on the ear, and it was formerly hela 
that the effect was always equivalent to that of a note 
having that number of vibrations.- Helmholtz has shown 
that this opinion is inaccurate, except when the interfering 
tones are very loud, and consequently accompanied by 
very considerable displacements of the particles of the 
vibrating medium. These resultant tones being, as to 
their vibration-number, equal to the difference between the 
n^bers corresponding to the two primaries, are termed 
diference-tmes, and may be best observed with the double 
syren. The same author was led also, on theoretical 
grounds, to surmise the formation of summationrtones by 

the iirterference of two loud primaries, the number of tion-tnaei. 
resultant vibrations being then equal to the sum of the 
nuipbers for the two components, and appealed for exi>ori- 
mental proof to his syren. But, at the last meeting of the 
British Association (1872), Koenig, the celebrated Parisian 
acoustician, maintained that the notes of the syren, thus 
held to be summation-tones, were in reality the 
tones of the harmonics. 

108. By reference to the laws of the interference of iwm. 
vibrations, Helmholtz has been enabled to offer a highly holu's ex- 
satisfactory explanation of the cause whence arises dif- I'lsostioa 
ference of quality or timbre or acoustic colour hotwoou 
different sounds. He has shown conclusively that there " 
are but few sounds which are of a perfectly simple character 

that IS, m which the fundamental is not accompanied by 
one or more overtones. Now, when a note is eimple, there 
can be no jarring on the ear, because there is on room for 
mterferenoe of sound. Hence, the softness of the tuning- 
fork when its fundamental is reinforced by a resonant 
cavi^, and also of the flute. The same character of soft- 
ness belongs also to those instruments in which the powerful 
are limited to the vibration ratios 2, 3 ... 6 
(§ 57, 80); because the mutual interference of the funda- 
ment and their harmonics give rise to concords only 
The piano, ihe open organ pipe, the viohn, and the softer 
tones of the human voice, are of this class. But if the odd 
harmonics alone are present, as in the narrow stopped 
or^ pipe, and m the clarionet, then the sound is noor 
at even nasal; and if the higher harmonics beyond the 
sixth or sevena are very marked, the result is very 
harsh (as m reed-pipes). . 

109. The Ammow tmee (for a description of the organ in Vdea 
which It ongmtM we rder to Art. Fhymlogy~~7<it awl 

m regarded by the best authorities as beiufir annlotmu. 


to a reed-pipe, the vocal 

r ^^®^“™b®>^a'Jidrelative intensitioa difformu.h 

W w “ the same person arid- 

ent tunes ; and it is on this variety that, agreeably to H einl 
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iloltss’s theoiy of timbre, tbe pecuKarities depend by wMch. 
any one voice may be unmistakably distinguished from 
every other. Voices in which overtones abound are sharp, 
and even rough; those in which they are few or faint, are 
soft and sweet. In every voice, however, the number and 
relative intensity of the overtones depend on the form 
assumed by the cavity of the mouth, which acts relatively 
to the vocal chords precisely as a resonator does to a 
tuning-fork, or a pipe to a reed. This may be easily tested 
by holding a tuning-fork before the open mouth, when, 
by giving to the cavity a suitable form, the fundamental 
or some overtone of the fork may be heard distinctly 
reverberated from the interior of the month. Each vowel 
sound, as Helmholtz has shown, is simply the result of 
the reinforcements by the air in the cavity of the mouth, 
and its prolongation towards the larynx, of one or in some 
cases two overtones of determinate pitch, contained in the 
sound which proceeds from the vocal chords. Koenig 

assigns the following notes as characteristic of the ^ 

simpler vowel soun^ (adopting the foreign pro- 
nunciation) : — To U, the note Bb below the line | ■ ■■ 

in the Q clef, corresponding to 225 vibrations ^ 

per second; to 0, the next higher octave, consequently of 
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I double the number of vibrations, and thence ascending 
1 by octaves for A, E*, and I, the last of which is therefore 
characterised by a note of 3600 vibrations per second. 

The above theory of vowel sounds may he satisfactorily 
confirmed by means of tuning-forks, vibrating in front of 
resonant cavities, which can, by suitable combination, be 
made 'to utter any vowel sound. 
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ACQTJI, a town of Northern Italy, in the province of 
Alessandria, 18 miles S.S-W. of the city of that name, on 
the left bank of the Bonnida. It is a place of great 
antiquity; and its hot sulphur baths, which are still much 
frequented, were known to the Romans, who gave the place 
the name of Aq%tcB StatiellcB^ There are still to be found 
numerous aucieut inscriptions, and the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct. The town is the seat of a bishop, and has a fine 
cathedral, several convents, and a royal college. Good 
wine is produced in the vineyards of the district, and great 
attention is given to the rearing of silk-worms. There are 
also considerable silk manufactures. Population, 8600. 

ACRE, a measure of surface, being the principal deno- 
mination of land-measure used in Great Britain. The 
word (akiii to the Saxon acer, the German acker^ and the 
Latin a^er, a field) did not orig i nall y signify a determinate 
quantity of land, but any open ground The English 
stiindard or imperial acre contains 4840 square yards, or 
10 square chains, and is also divided into roods, of which 
it contains 4, the rood again being divided in 40 perches. 
The imperial acre has, by the Act 5 Geo. IV. c. 74, super- 
seded the acres, of very different extent, that were in use 
in differeut parts of the country. The old Scottish acre 
was equal to 1*26118346 imperial acres. The Irish acre 
contains 7840 square yards. The acre is equivalent to 
*40467, ie., about fths, of the French hectare (now the basis 
of superficial measurement in Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
as well as in France), *7 of the Austrian joch, *37 of the 
Russian desatme, and 1*62 ancient Roman jugera. The 
hectare corresponds to 2 acres 1 rood 35*38 perdies. 

ACRE, Avtta , or St Jean D'Aokb, a town and seaport 
of Syria, and in ancient times a celebrated city. No town 
has experienced greater changes from political revolutions 
and the calamities of war. According to some this was the 
Aecko of the Scriptures; and its great antiquity is proved 
by fragments of houses that have been found, consisting of 
that highly sun-burnt brick, with a mixture of cemeut and 
sand, which was only used in erections of the remotest 
ages. It was known among the ancients by'the name of 
Ace, but it is only from the period when it was taken posses- 
sion of by Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, and received 
from him the name of Ftolemais, that history gives any 
certain account of it. When the empire of the Romans 
began to extend over Asia, Ptolemais came into their pos- 
session. It is mentioned by Strabo as a city of great 
importance; and fine granite and marble pittars, monu- 
ments of its ancient grandeur, are still to be seen. During 
the Middle Ages Ptolemais passed into the hands of the 
Saracens. They were expeEed from it in 1110 by the 
Crusaders, who made it their principal port, and retained 
it until 1187, when it was recovered by Saladin. In 1191 
it was retaken by Richard L of England and Philip of 
France, who purchased this conquest by the sacrifice of 
100,000 troops. They gave the town to the knights of St 
John of Jerusalem, from whom it received the name of St 
J ean Acre. In liieir possession it remained for a century, 
though subject to continual assaults from the Saracens. 
It was at this time a large and extensive city, populous and 
wealthy, and contained numerous churches, convents, and 
hospitals, of which no traces now remain. Acre was finally 
lost to the Crusaders in 1291, when it was taken by the 
Saracens after a bloody siege, during which it suffered 
severely, ^ From this time its prosperity rapidly declined. 
In 1617 it fell into the hands of the Turkish sultan, SeHm 
L; and, in the beginning of the 18th century, with the 
exception of the residences of the French factors, a mosque, 
and a few poor cottages, it presented a vast scene of ruin. 
Towards the end of that centmy Acre was much strength- 
ened and improved by the Turks, particularly by iJjezzar 
Pacha» and again rose to some importance. It is memor- 
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able in modern history for the gallantry with which it Wiis 
defended in 1799 by the Turks, assisted by Sir Sydney 
Smith, against Bonaparte, who, after spending sixty-one 
days before it, was obliged to retreat. It continued to 
enjoy an increasing degree of prosperity till 1832. Though 
fettered by imposts and monopolies, it carried on a con- 
siderable foreign trade, and had resident consuls from most 
of the great states of Europe. On the revolt of Mehemet Ali, 
the pacha of Egypt, Acre was besieged/ by his son, Ibrahim 
Pacha, in the winter of 1831-32. The siege lasted five 
months and twenty-one days, and, before the city was 
taken, its public and private buildings were mostly destroyed. 
Its fortifications were subsequently repaired and improved 
by the Egyptians, in whose hands it rema,ined until 3d Nov, 
1840, when the town was reduced to luina by a three hours^ 
bombardment from the British fleet, acting as the allies of 
the sultan. The Turks were again put in possession of it 
in 1841. 

Acre is situated on a low promontory, at the northern 
extremity of the Bay of Acre. The bay affords no shelter 
in bad weather; and the port is scarcely capable of contain- 
ing a dozen boats. Vessels coming to this coast, thereft)re, 
generally frequent the anchorage of Caiffa, on the south 
side of the bay. ^ Acre is 80 nnles N.N.W. of Jerusalem, 
and 27 S. of Tyre. Population, 10,000, 

ACROBAT (from aKpo^aria, to walk on tiptoe), a rope- 
dancer. Evidence exists that there were very skilful per- 
formers on the tight-rope {funamhuli) among the ancituit 
Romans. Modern acrobats generally use a long pole, 
loaded at the ends, and by shifting this are enabled to 
maintain, or readily to recover, their equilibrium. Ify an 
extension of the meaning of the term, acrobatic feats now 
include trapbze leaping and similar perfonnancos, 

ACROCERAXJNIA, in Ancient Geography, a promoxi- 
tory in the N.W. of Epirus, which terminates the Monlen 
Ceraunii, a range that runs S.E. from the ijromonttiry 
along the coast for a number of miles, and is supi)o6odto 
have derived its name from being often stmek with light- 
ning. The cape (now called Glossa by the Greeks, and Lith 
guetta by the Italians) is in lat, 40° 26' N. 

AOEOGENjE is the name applied to a division of ucoty 
ledonouB or cryptogamous plants, in which leaves are pre- 
sent along with vascular tissue. In the higher divisions of 
Acxogens,as ferns and ly copods, the tissue consists of scalari- 
form vessels, while in the lower divisions spiral cells are 
observed, which take the place of vessels. The tern Acro- 
gen means summit-grower, that is, a ifiaut in which the 
stem increases specially by the summit- This ia not, how- 
ever, strictly accurate. 

AOROLITH {oKpokiOoi), statues of a transition period 
in the history of plastic art, in winch the trunk of the 
figure was of wood, and the head, hands, and feet of 
.marble. The wood was concealed either by gilding or, 
more commonly, by drapery, and the marble parts alone 
were exposed. Acroliths are frequently meutionud by 
Pausanias, the best known specimen being tlie 
Areia of the Platgeana. 

ACRON, a celebrated physician, born at Agrigeutum 
in Sicily, who was contemporary with EmpudoclcH, axxd 
must therefore have lived in the 6th century before Ohrint 
The successful measure of lighting large fires, and purify- 
ing the air with perfumes, to put a stop to the pestilence 
that raged in Athens (430 B.O.), is said to have originated 
with him; but th^ has been questioned on chronologic»d 
grounds. Pliny is mistaken in saying tliat Acron was th« 
founder of the sect of the Empirid, which did not exist 
until ae 3d century before Christ. The error pro>)abIy 
arose from a desire on the part of the sect to establish for 
iteett a greater ^tiquity than that of the Dogmatici. 
buidas gives the titles of several works written by Acron. 
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on medical subjects, in the Doric dialect, but none of 
these now exist. 

ACROPOLIS (^AKpoTTokts:), a word signifying the upper 
town, or chief place of a city, a citadel, usually on the 
summit of a rock or hill. Such buildings were common in 
Greek cities; and they are also found elsewhere, as in the 
case of the Capitol at Rome, and the Antonia at Jerusalem; 
but the most celebrated was that at Athens, the remains of 
which still delight and astonish travellers. It was enclosed 
by walls, portions of which show traces of extreme antiquity. 
It had nine gates; the principal one was a splendid struc- 
ture of Pentelican marble, in noble Doric architecture, 
which bore the name of Frofpylaia. Resides other beauti- 
ful edifices, it contains the Ilap^a/wv, or temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, the most glorious monument of 
ancient Grecian architecture. 



Ground plan of the Acropolis of Athens. 


<a, Fedestal of Home and Angustua. 
c, d, Sites of temples of Hinerrs, 
Diana, and Venus, 
c, Ereotheiura. 

/, Dionysiac theatre. 
gr, Odeon of Herodea 
A and o, Grottoes. 

Ruined mosque. 


Z, Gate and portico. 

m, Choragic monument of Thrasyeles, 
now church of our lady of the grotto, 
«, n, Remains of Pelasgic wall, 
i), i<, Walls of outworks, 
i. Gate to PropylsBft. 

r, A Forts. 
u, V, Ancient walls. 


ACROSTIC (from aKpos and crrixos, meaning literally 
the extremity of a verse), is a species of poetical composi- 
tion, so constructed that the initial letters of the lines, 
taken consecutively, form certain names or other particular 
words. This fancy is of considerable antiquity, one of the 
most remarkable examples of it being the verses cited by 
Lactantius and Eusebius in the 4th century, and attri- 
buted to the Erythraean sibyl, the initial letters of which 
form the words ^170*01)5 Xpicrros ®€o0 utos a-toTijp: '‘Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour, with the addition, 
.according to some, of crraupos, “the cross.” The initials 
•of the shorter form of this again make up the word cx^us, 
to which a mystical meaning has been attached (Augustine, 
De Givitate Fei^ 18, 23), thus constituting another kind 
of acrostic. The arguments of the comedies of Plautus, 
with acrostics on the names of the respective plays, are 
probably of still earlier date. Sir John Davies (1670- 
1626) wrote twenty-six elegant Mymns to Astrcea, each an 
acrostic on “ Elizabetha Regina;” and Mistress Mary Page, 
in Fame^s Roule^ 1637, commemorated 420 celebrities of 
her time in acrostic verses. The same form of composition 
is often to be met with in the writings of more recent 
versifiers. Sometimes the Hnes are so combined that the 
final letters as weU as the initials are sigsaificant. Edgar 
Allan Poe, with characteristic ingenuity, worked two 
names — one of them that of Frances Sargent Osgood — ^into 
verses in such a way that the letters of the names corre- 
sponded to the first letter of the first line, the second letter 
•of the second, the third letter of the third, and so on. 


Genetally speaking, acrostic verse is not of much value, 
and is held in slight estimation. Dr Samuel Butler says, 
in his '' Character of a Small Poet,” “ He uses to lay the 
outsides of his verses even, like a bricklayer, by a line of 
rhyme and acrostic, and fill the middle with rubbish.” 
Addison {Spectator^ jCSTo. 60) found it impossible to decide 
whether the inventor of the anagram or the acrostic were 
the greater blockhead; and, in describing the latter, says, 
"I have seen some of them where the verses have noto^y 
been edged by a name at each extremity, but have had the 
same name running down like a seam through the middle 
of the poem.” And Dryden, in Mac Flechioey scornfuUy 
assigned Shadwell the rule of 

** Some peaceful province in acrostic land.’' 

The name acrostic is also applied to alphabetical or 
abecedarian” verses. Of these we have instances in some 
of the Hebrew psalms {e,g,, Ps. xxv, and xxxiv.), the 
successive verses of which begin with the letters of the 
I alphabet in their order. The structure of Ps. cxix. is still 
more elaborate, each of the verses of each of the twenty- 
two parts commencing with the letter which stands at the 
head of the part in our English translation. Alphabetical 
verses have been constructed with every word of the suc- 
cessive hnes beginning with the successive letters of the 
alphabet. 

By an extended use of the term acrostic, it is apphed 
to the formation of words from the initial letters of other 
words. *Ix^TJs, referred to above, is an illustration of this. 
So also is the word “ Cabal,” which, though it was in use 
before, with a similar meaning, has, from the time of 
Charles II., been associated with a particular ministry, 
from the accident of its being composed of ChJibrd, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arhn^on, and Lauderdale. Akin to tMs 
are the names by which the Jews designated their 
Rabbis; thus Rabbi Moses ben Maimon (better known 
as Maimorddes), was styled “ Rambam,” from the initials 
R. M. B. M.; Rabbi David Eimclii (R. D.K.), “ Radak,” he., 
A species of puzzle, scarcely known twenty years ago, 
but very common now English Catalogue^ 1863-71, s, v. 
Acrostics), is a combination of enigma and double acrostic, 
in which words are to be -guessed whose initial and final 
letters form other words that are also to be guessed. Thus 
Sleep and Dream may have to be discovered from the first 
and last letters of Sound, Lover, Europe, Elia, and Palm, 
aU expressed enigmatically. 

ACT, in Eramatic Lkeraturey signifies one of those 
parts into which a play is divided to mark the change of 
of time or place, and to give a respite to the actors and to 
the audience. In Greek plays there are no separate acts, 
the unities being strictly observed, and the action being 
continuous from beginning to end If the principal actors 
left the stage the chorus took up the argument, and con- 
tributed an integral part of the play, though chiefiy in the 
form of comment upon the action. When necessary, 
another drama, which is etymologically the same as an act, 
carried on the history to a later time or in a different place, 
and thus we have Hie Greek trilogies or groups of three 
dramas, in which the same characters reappear. The 
Roman poets first adopted the division into acts, and sus- 
pended the stage business in the intervals between them. 
Their number was usually five, and the rule was at last 
laid down by Horace in the Ars Foetiea — 

“ ITeve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabnla, qnse posci vuit, et speotata reponi.” 

“ If you would have your play deserve success, 

Give it five acts complete, nor more nor less. ” 

— ErwMxis, 

On the revival of letters this rule was almost universally 
observed by dramatists and that there is an inherent con- 
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yenienoe and fitness in the number five is evident from the 
fact that Shakespeare, who refused to be trammelled by 
merely arbitrary rules, adopts it in all his plays. Some 
critics have laid down rules as to the part each act should 
sustain in the development of the plot, but these are not 
essential, and are by no means universally recognised. In 
comedy the rule as to the number of acts has not been so 
strictly adhered to as in tragedy, a division into two acts 
or three acts being < 3 ^uite usual since the time of Molifere, 
who first introduced it. 

It may be well to mention here Milton's Samson Agonists 
as a specimen in English literature of a dramatic work 
founded on a purely Greek model, in which, consequently, 
there is no division into acts. 

AOT, in Laiv^ is an instrument in writing for declaring 
or justifying the truth of anything; in which sense records, 
decrees, sentences, reports, certificates, &c., are called aots^ 
The origin of the legal use of the word Act is in the acta 
of the Roman magistrates or people, of their courts of law, 
or of the senate, meaning (1) what was done before the 
magistrates, the people, or the senate; (2) the records of 
such public proceedings. 

AOT 01* PARLIAMENT. An Act of Parliament may 
be regarded as a declaration of the Legislature, enforcing 
certain rules of conduct, or defining rights and conferring 
them upon or withholding them foom certain persons or 
classes of persons. The collective body of such declarar 
tions constitutes the statutes of the realm or written law 
of the nation, in the widest sense, from Anglo-Saxon times 
to the present day. It is not, however, till Magna Charta 
that, in a more limited constitutional sense, the statute- 
book is generally held to open, and the Parliamentaiy 
records only begin to assume distinct outlines late in the 
reign of Edward I, The maladministration of the common 
law by the royal judges had gradually taught the people 
the necessity of obtaining written declarations of their 
rights — often acknowledged, still oftener violated. Insen- 
sibly almost, the Commons, whose chief function it origin- 
ally was to vote supplies to the crown, began to couple 
their grants with petitions for the redress of grievances. 
The substance of these petitions and of the royal responses 
was in time made the groundwork of Acts which, as framed 
by court redactors, and appearing annexed to prodamation- 
writs after the dissolution of Parliament, were frequently 
found seriously to misrepresent its wiR To check this 
evil an Act was passed (8 Henry IV.), authorising the 
Commons to be represented at the engrossing of the Par- 
liament roll; but even this surveillance was not enough, 
for in the beginning of the reign of Henry V. it was enacted, 
at the instance of the Commons, that in regard to their 
petitions the royal prerogative should in future be limited 
to granting or refusing them svm/plidter. In this way it 
became a fixed constitutional principle that an Act of Par- 
liament, to be valid, must express concurrently the will of 
the entire Legislature. It was not, however, till the reign 
of Henry VL that it became customary, as now, to intro- 
duce bills into Parliament in the form of finished Acts; and 
the enacting clause, regarded by constitutionalists as the 
first perfect assertion, in words, of popular right, came into 
general use as late as the reign of Charles IL It is thus 
expressed: — ''Be it enacted by the King's most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same." 
The use of the preamble with which Acts are usually pre- 
faced, is thus quaintly set forth by Lord Coke, — "The 
rehearsal or preamble of the statute is a good meane to 
find out the meaning of the statute, and, as it were, a key 
to open the understanding thereof." Originally, thd col- 
lectiye Acts of each session formed but one statute, to 
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I which a general title was attached, and for this reason an 
Act of Parliament is always cited as the chapter of a ]>ar- 
ticular statute— 24 and 25 Viet. c. 101. Titles wore, 
however, prefixed to individual Acts as early as 1488. 
Since 33 Geo. Ill c. 13, an Act of Parliament is com- 
plete whenever it receives the royal assent, and takes cllect 
from that date, unless the Act itself fix some other. British 
Acts require no formal promulgation, for it is presumed that 
every subject of the realm is cognisant of tlio resolutions 
of Parliament, either by himself or his representative 
therein. 

Modem Acts of Parliament are-^1. Tuhlic, These are Ijiiuling on 
all citizens, and are ex oj^icio cognisable by the judges. Since 1850 
every Act is held to he public unless the contrary ho exj>ressly declaviid. 
2. Private Acts. These relate to particular classes, persona, or pbitUis. 
Private Acts are (1.) Personal, viz,, those which relate to nanie, 
naturalisation, estate, &c., of particular persons. (2.) Local, alltn't- 
ing bridges, canals, docks, turnpikes, railways, &c. To prev<*ut ainih 
Acts from being unduly passed, the promoters of |)rivaiiJ bills are 
required to comply with the standing orders of the two llouses, by 
which private bul procedure is regulated. Acts of Parliament, for 
convenience of reference, are classuied as Public Cencral Acta, Local 
and Personal Acts declared Public, Private Acts printed, and I'rivato 
Acts not printed. Public General Acts (if no exception bo exprttsstHl ) , 
extend to Great Britain and Ireland, exclusively only of the Ohanucl 
Islands and the Isle of Man. 

The first complete edition of English Acts of Parliament published 
by state authority ^peared between the years 1810 and 1824. It 
includes the early charters, and ends with the roign of (Juc(ui Anne, 
Many private editions of the statutes had ax>pearod previous to that 
of the Ke cord Cominiasioners. The practice of printing A vM of Par- 
liament commenced in the reign of Richard Ilf. The charters and 
Acta were written in Latin till the SiatutU7ti de Scaccario, 51 Henry 
III. (1266), which is in French. The Acta of Edward I. arc indis- 
criminately in Latin or French ; but from the fourth year of Henry 
VII. Acts are exclusively in English. 

Scotefh Acts . — The earliest attempts at a wiittcn record of the jiro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of Scotland consisted of dctiudicd in.Mtru* 
ments or indentures, and the next stop was the entering of these 
detached instruments on a roll for more permanent pn'servatitm, 
No such record, however, is preserved before the disputed suivce- 
sion, which commenced in 1289. The earliest roll of placftti fn 
parliamento is dated 1292 ; but the Plak Puik, containing a siuica 
of proceedings in Parliament from 1367 to 1402, is tim most im- 
portant of the earliest records of Parliament, The original IBooks oi 
Parliament of the reigns of James I. and James TI. are not prcsi'rved, 
but from the year 1466 down to the Union a voluminous, but not 
unbroken, series has been preserved. Down to the reign (tf Jumeu 
V., scarcely any Act in the original registers is distingiuHlicd Ity a 
title or rubric; and even after that period the praebie.e bus not in 
this respect been uniform. In like manner there is no numei ution 
of the Acts of Parliament during this period. The hniguage of tho 
earliest Scotch records is in Latin; but as early as 1308 some of the 
proceedings of Parliament or the Counoil-General vfv,m written in 
Scots, andsubsequently to 1424 always in that language. Unlilte tbo 
English Acts, French was never used in Scot(!h bigialuiion. Ini 541 
a selection of tho Acts of James Y, was printed. The lirat edition of 
the Acts was published in 1666, the second in 1607, the tbirtl in 
1681 ; and the great national work, the complete record of Parlia- 
ment, has just been completed, with a geiKiral index to the whole 
Acts from 1124 to 1707, which foims tho great repertory of tlie 
legal, constitutional, and political history of Scotland. In 154U an 
Act was passed requiring all the Acts of Parliament to be pronoun ctsd 
in presence of the king and the estates, — the assent of llie king 
being indicated by his touching them with the sceptre ; an din 1 0 4 1 i t 
was ordained that the Acts passed in 1640 be publishctl in the Idngh 
name, and with the consent of the estates. But during tlo! civil 
war the Acts of Parliament were passed in name of the CHtutcH ultuus. 
These Acts, however, were rescinded after the restoration of < JIiuiIob 
II. by Act 1661, c. 126, because **the power of making laws is m 
essential privilege of the royal prerogative." In 1467 an Act waa 
assed for proclaiming the Acts of Parliament in the fllilrcs and 
urghs, that none he ignorant; and in 1681 it was ordaimNl tlott 
Acts need not be proclaimed at the market-cross of tin* burgh 
of each shire, hut at the market-cross of Edinburgh only', tint lieges 
obeying them forty days thereafter. Tlui (derk of fegiMlcr was 
always bound to give extracts of Acts to the li«*gc8 in ibitir purtL 
cular affairs. In 1425 a committee, consisting of an equal number 
of each estate, was appointed to amend the books of law ; and in 
1567 a co mm ission was issued to codify tho laws, civil and muni- 
cipal, dividing them into heads like the Roman law,— the heads m 
they are ready to be brought to Parliament to bo couffmjiefL Lord 
Bacon Toconmended tile Scotch Acts for their ‘‘excoLent brevity/' 
His lordship s praise applies very ijroperly to the Acts down to tbs 
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reijsm of Queen IVTary and. the early part of the reign of James Vi.; 
but the logomachy of subsequent legislation is intolerable to the 
consulted 

Irish Acts may be said to commence a.d. 1310, in the reign of 
Edward IL, and to close with the union with the British Parlia- 
inent in 1801. From the former date, however, there is a break 
till 1429. In 1495 Poyning's Law provided that no hill should 
be introduced into the Irish Parliament wMch has not pre- 
viously received the royal assent in England; and till 1782 the 
Parliament of Ireland remained in tutelage to that of England. 
Since 1801 it has been incorporated with the Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

ACT OF SEDEEUN'T, in ScotcJi Law^ an ordinance for 
regulating the forma of procedure before the Court of 
Session, passed by the judges in yirtue of a power con- 
ferred by an Act of the Scotch Parliament, 1540, c. 93. In 
former times this power was in several instances clearly 
exceeded, and such Acts of Sederunt required to be rati- 
fied by the Scotch Parliament; but for more than a century 
and a half Acts of Sederunt have been almost exclusively 
confined to matters relating to the regulation of judicial 
procedure. Many recent statutes contain a clause empower- 
ing the court to moke the necessary Acts of Sederunt. A 
quorum of nine judges is required to pass an Act of 
Sederunt. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth among the 
canonical books of the New Testament. What has to he 
said on this book will naturally fall under the following 
heads : The state of the text; the authorship; the object 
oi the work ; the date and the place of its composition. 

The State of the Text, — The Acts is found in two MSS. 
generally assigned to the 4th century, the Codex Sinai- 
ticus^ in St Petersburg, and the Codex Vaticanus^ in Borne; 
in one MS. assigned to the 5th century, the Codex Alex- 
andrimis, in the British Museum ; in two MSS. belonging 
to the 6th century, the Codex Bezm^ in Cambridge, and 
the Codex Laudianus^ in Oxford ; and in one of the 9th 
century, the Codex Palimpsestus Borfiriwrms^ in St Peters- 
burg, with the exception of chapter first and eight verses 
of chapter second. Large fragments are contained in a 
MS. of the 5th century, the Codex Bphroem% in Paris. 
Fragments are contained in five other MSS., none of which 
is later than the 9th century. These are aU the uncial 
MSS. containing the Acts or portions of it. 

The MSS. in Oxford and Cambridge differ widely from 
the others. This is especially the case with the Cambridge 
MS., the Codex Bezce, which is said to contain no less 
than six hundred interpolations. Scrivener, who has edited 
this MS. with great care, says, '‘While the general course 
of the history and the spirit of the work remain the same 
as in our commonly received text, we perpetually encounter 
long passages in Codex Bezce which resemble that text 
only as a loose and explanatory paraphrase recalls the 
original form from which it sprung; save that there is no 
difference in the language in this instance, it is hardly an 
exaggeration of the facts to assert that Codex D 
Codex Bez<B\ reproduces the textue receptus of the Acts 
much in the same way that one of the best Chaldee 
Targums does the Hebrew of the Old Testament, so wide 
are the variations in the diction, so constant and inveterate 
the practice of expanding the narrative by means of inter- 
polations.'' Scrivener here assumes that the additions of 
the Codex Bezos are interpolations, and this is the opinion 
of nearly all critics. There is one, however, Bornemann, 
who thinks that the Codex Bezos contains the original 
text, and that the others are mutilated. But even sup- 
posing that we were quite sure that the additions were 
interpolations, the Codex Bezm^ makes it more difficult to 
determine what the real text was. Scrivener, with good 
reason, supposes that the Codex Bezce is derived from an 
original which would most likely belong to the third cen- 
tury at the latest 
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Authorship of the Work, — In treating this subject we 
begin with the external evidence. 

The first mention of the authorship of the Acts in a well- 
authenticated book occurs in the treatise of Irenseus against 
heresies, written between the years 183 and 188 a.©. 
Ireneeus names St Luke as the author, as if the fact were well 
known and undoubted. He attributes the third Gospel to 
him, and calls him “ a follower and disciple of apostles ” {H, 
iiL 10, 1). He states that “he was inseparable from Paul, 
and was his fellow-worker in the gospel'" {H, iii 14, 1). 
The next mention occurs in the Stromata of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, written about 195 a.d., where part of St 
Paul's speech to the Athenians is quoted with the words, 
“ Even as Luke also, in the Acts of the Apostles, records 
Paul as" saying” {Strom, v. xii. 82, p. 696, Pott). The 
Acts of the Apostles is quoted by Tertuliian as Scripture, 
and assigned to St Luke {Adv, Mar, v. 3 and 3). Origen 
speaks of “ Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts ” 
(Eus. H. E, vi. 25) ; and Eusebius includes the Acts of 
the Apostles in his summary of the books of the New 
Testament {Hist, EccL iii. 25). The Muratorian canon, 
generally assigned to the end of the second or beginning of 
the third century, iucludes the Acts of the Apostles, assigns 
it to St Luke, and says that he was an eye-witness of the 
facts recorded There is thus unanimous testimony up to 
rile time of Eusebius that St Luke was the author of the 
Acts. This unanimity is not disturbed by the circum- 
stance that some heretics rejected the work, for they did 
not deny the authorship of the book, but refused to 
acknowledge it as a source of dogmatic truth. 

After the time of Eusebius we find statements to the 
effect that the Acts was little known. *“The existence 
of this book," Chrysostom says, “is not known to many, 
nor the person who wrote and composed it” And Photius, 
in the ninth century, says, “ Some maintain that it was 
Clement of Borne lliat was the writer of the Acts, others 
that it was Barnabas, and others that it was Luke the 
Evangelist.” 

IrensBus makes such copious quotations from the Acts 
that we can feel sura that he had before him substantially 
our Acts. We cannot go further back than Irenseus with 
certainty. If, as we shall see, the writer of the Acts was 
also the writer of the third Gospel, we have Justin Martyr’s 
testimony (about 150 A.n.) for the existence of the third 
Gospel in his day, and therefore a likelihood that the Acta 
existed also. But we have no satisfactory evidence that 
Justin used the Acts, and there is nothing in the Apostolic 
Fathers, nor in any work anterior to the Letter of tJw 
Churches of Yienne and Lyons^ written probably soon after 
177 A.D., to prove the existence of the Acts. 

The weight of external evidence therefore goes entirely 
for St Luke as the author of the Acts. But it has to be 
noticed, that the earliest testimony is more than a hundred 
years later than the events described in the Acts. We 
have also to take into account that Irenseus was not 
criticaL We find h im calling the Pastor of Hermas Scrip- 
ture; Clemens Alexandrinus also calls the Pastor inspired; 
and Origen not merely attributes inspiration to the work, 
but makes the author of it the Hennas mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Komans. AU scholars reject the testimony 
of Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen in this 
matter. The question arises, How far are we to trust 
them in others of a similar nature 1 

We turn to the internal evidence. And in the very 
commencement we find the author giving himself out as 
the person who wrote the third Gospel. This claim has 
been almost universaUy acknowledged. There is a remark- 
able similarity of style in both. The same peculiar modes 
of expression continually occur in both; and throughout 
both there exist continual references backward and for- 
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ward, which imply the same authorship. There are some 
difficulties in the way of this conclusion. Two of these 
deserve special notice. If we turn to the last chapter of 
the Gospelj we find it stated there (ver. 13) that two dis- 
ciples met Jesus on the day of the resurrection, as ^ey 
were going to Emmaus. Towards nightfall (ver. 29) he 
entered the village with themj and as he reclined with 
them, he became known to them, and disappeared. 
Whereupon “ at that very hour"' (ver. 33) they rose up and 
returned to Jerusalem. They found the eleven ass embled, 
and told them what had happened to them. ^ While they 
were saying these things, he himself stood in the midst of 
them” (ver. 36). The apostles gave him a piece of fish, 
and he ate it. “ But he said to them” (ver, 44), so the 
narrative goes on, and it then relates his speech; and at 
ver. 50 it says, “He led them out to Bethany,” and then 
disappeared from them. This disappearance was final; 
and if the words used in the Gospel make us hesitate in 
determining it to be his ascension, such hesitation is 
removed by the opening words of the Acts, According 
to the Gospel, therefore, all the events now related took 
place, or seem to have taken place, on the day of the 
resurrection, or they may possibly have extended into the 
next morning, but certainly not later. The Acta, on the 
contrary, states that Jesus was seen by the disciples for 
forty days, and makes him deliver the speech addressed to 
his disciples and ascend into heaven forty days after the 
resurrection. The other instance is perhaps still more sin- 
gular. In the Acts we have three accounts of the conversion 
of St Paul — the first by the writer himself, the other two by 
St Paul in his speeches. The writer states that (ix. 4, 7) 
when the light shone round Paul, he fell to the ground, 
“ but the men who were journeying with him stood dumb.'^ 
St Paul himself says (xxvi. 14) that they all fell to the 
ground. The writer says (ix. 7) that St PauPs com- 
panions heard the voice, but saw no one, St Paul himself 
says (xxii. 9) that his companions saw the light, but did 
not hear the voice of him who spake to him. And finally, 
aU these accounts differ in their report of what was said 
on the occasion, notwithstanding these differences, even 
these very accounts contain evidence in them that they were 
written by the same writer, and they do not destroy the force 
of ^e rest of the evidence. The case would be quite different 
if Baur, Schwegler, and Wittichen were right in supposing 
that the Gospel of Luke contained documents of opposite 
tendencies. It would then be necessary to assume different 
authors for the different parts of the Gospel, and still an- 
other for the Acts. But this theory falls to the ground if 
the Tfibingen theory of tendencies is rejected. 

The Acts itself claims to be written by a companion of 
St PauL In chap. xvi. 10, the writer, without any previous 
warning, passes from the third person to the first. St Paul 
had reached the Troad. There he saw a vision inviting 
him to go to Macedonia. “ But when he saw the vision, 
straightway sought to go out into Macedonia.” The 
use of the “ we” continues until Paul leaves Philippi In 
chap. XX. Paul reinrrns to Philippi, and the “we” is 
resumed, and is kept up till the end of the work. Ireneeus 
{H. iii, 14, 1) quotes these passages -as proof that Luke, 
the author, was a companion of the apostle. The minute 
chamcter of the narrative^ the accurate description of the 
various journeyings, the unimportance of some of the 
details, and the impossibility of contriving all the inci- 
dents of the shipwreck without experiencing them, are 
strong reasons for believing that we have the narrative of 
an eye-witness. And if we allow tbia much, we can 
scarcely help coming to the conclusion that this eye-witness 
"was the author of the work ; for the style of tbia eye-witness 
is ecsactly the style of the writer who composed the previous 
portions. Some have supposed that we have here the per- 


sonal narrative of Timothy or of Silas; but this supposition 
would compel us to believe that the writer of the Acts was 
so careless as to tack documents together without romem- 
bering to alter their form. Such a procedure on tho part 
of the skilful writer of the Acts is unlikely in the highest 
degree. The “we” is introduced intentionally, and can 
be accounted for only in two ways; either by supposing 
that the writer was an eye-witness, or that he wished to 
be thought an eye-witness, and borrowed the narrative of 
an eye-witness to facilitate the deception. Zeller has 
adopted this latter alternative; and this latter alternative 
is the only possible one for those who assign a very lute 
date to the Acts. 

We may test the writer's claim to be regarded as a com- 
panion of St Paul by comparing his statements with those 
of the other books of the ISTew Testament. As luiglit he 
expected, the great facts recorded in the Gospels are repro- 
duced accurately in the Acts. There is only one marked 
difference, St Matthew says (xxvii. 5, 7) that Judas ca^t 
the traitor's money into the temple, and the priests bought 
with it a field for the burial of strangers. St I'ctor in Ac'N 
(i. 18) says, that Judas himself purchaBud a iii‘ld with the 
reward of his iniquity* St Matthew says that he went uml 
hanged himself, St Peter that he fell headlong and hurst in 
the middle. St Matthew says, or rather soenis to say, tlut 
the field was called the fileld of blood, because it wm pur- 
chased with blood-money; St Peter seems to attribute the 
name to the circumstance that Judas died in it. 

The Acts is divided into two distinct parts. The first 
deals with the church in Jerusalem, and especially narrutt‘s 
the actions of St Peter. We have no external means of 
testing this portion of the narrative. The Acts is the only 
work from which information is got in regard t(* tlwm 
events. The second part pursues the history of the aposUe 
Paul; and here we can comjpare tho statements made in the 
Acta with those made in the Epistles. Now bore again w o 
have a general harmony. St Paul travels in the regions 
where his Ex^istles show that he founded clmrclies. Thi% 
friends of St Paul mentioned in the Acts are ulsu tho 
friends acknowledged in the Einstlos. And there are 
many minute coincidences. At the same time, we Itnirn 
from this comparison that St Luke is not anxious to give 
minute details. Timothy i)robably visited AtUens while 
St Paul was there. This we learn from 1 Thess. iii 1, but 
no mention is made of this visit in the Acts, Again, 
gather from the Epistles to tlie Corinthians that Ht Paul 
paid a visit to Corinth, which is not recorded in the Acts. 
Moreover, no mention is made of Titus in the Acts. These, 
however, are slight matters; and it must be allowed that 
I there is a general agreement. But attention has been 
I drawn to two remarkable exceptions. These are the ao 
count given by St Paul of his visits to Jerusalem in tbc 
Epistle to the Galatians and that given by St Ltdre; nnd 
the character and mission of the apostle Paul, as they 
appear in bis letters and as they appear in the Acts, 

In regard to the first point, St Paul himsrdf says in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, that after his conversion straiglit- 
way he held no counsel with flesh and bluud, nor did he 
go up to J erusalem to the apostles who wei'c l)eft)re Jjim ; 
but he went away to Arabia and returned io Dajuascus; that 
then after three years he went up to Jerusalem to muk lot 
Cephas, and he remained with him fourteem clays. He at 
that time saw only two apostles,— Peter, and James ilie 
broker of the Lord. He then went away to Syria and 
Omcia, and was unknown by face to tho churches of Judea. 
He says that fourteen years after this he went up to Jeni- 
salem with Barnabas, taking Titus with him. On this 
occasion he went up by revelation. . St Paul introduces 
these facts for a purpose, and this purpose is that he 
might prove his independence as an apostle. He had mtfA 
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solely on the revelation given to himself. He had neither 
required nor obtained sanction from the other apostles. 
He was an apostle, not sent forth from men nor “fcough 
men, but through Jesus and G-od. When we turn to the 
Acts, we find that no mention is made of the journey to 
Arabia. He stays some days at Damascus, and then 
begins to preach the gospel. He continues at this work a 
considerable time; and then, in consequence of the plots 
of the Jews, he secretly withdraws from Damascus and 
proceeds to Jerusalem. The brethren there are suspicious 
in regard to him, and their fears are not quieted until 
Barnabas takes him to the apostles; and after this intro- 
duction he goes in and out amongst them, and holds dis- 
cussions with the Hellenists. Finally, when the Hellenists 
attempt to kill him, the brethren send him to Tarsus. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians St Paul does everything for him- 
self, instigated by his inward feelings. In the Acts he is 
forced out of Antioch, and sent by the brethren to Tarsus. In 
the Galatians St Paul stays only a fortnight, and sees only 
St Peter and St James of the apostles, and was unknown by 
face to the churches of Judea. In the Acts Barnabas takes 
him to the wpostlesy and he continues evidently for a period 
much longer than a fortnight, going in and out amongst 
them. Then in chap, xi, 30, he goes up a second time to 
Jerusalem, — a visit which seems inconsistent with the narra- 
tive in the Epistle to the Galatians. And finally, when he 
goes up to Jerusalem, the Acts does not represent him, 
going up by an independent revelation, but as being sent 
up ; and it says nothing of his taking an independent part, 
but represents him as submitting to the apostles. 

This, however, leads us to the treatment of the character 
of St Paul by the writer of the Acts. Some of the 
Tubingen critics assert that the writer shows ill-will to St 
Paul, but they are evidently wrong. On the contrary, the 
character of the apostle as given in the Acts is full of grand 
and noble traits. Yet still there are some singular pheno- 
iiiciia in the Acts. St Paul claimed to be an apostle by the 
will of God. He had as good a right to be an apostle as 
St Peter or St James. Yet the writer of the Acts never 
calls him an apostle in the strict sense of the term. He 
is twice called an apostle, namely, in Acts xiv. 4 and 
14. On both occasions his fellow-apostle is Barnabas; 
but Barnabas was not one of the twelve, and not an 
apostle in the strict sense of the term. And even in 
these verses the reading is doubtful The Godex Bezos 
omits the word apostle in the 14th verse, and makes 
the 4th liable to suspicion by inserting an addition to it, 
St Luke also brings prominently forward as the proper mark 
of an apostle, that he should have comiianied with the Lord 
from his baptism to his ascension, and describes the filling 
up of the number of the twelve by the election of Matthias. 
And if St Luke^s narrative of St^ Paul's conversion be 
minutely examined, it will be perceived that not only does he 
not mention that St Paul saw Jesus, but the circumstances 
as related scarcely permitted St Paul to see Jesus. He 
was at once dazzled by the light, and fell to the ground. 
In this prostrate condition, with his eyes shut, he heard the 
voice ; but at first he did not know whose it was. And 
when he opened his eyes, he found that he was blind. The 
words of Ananias imply that St Paul really did see Jesus, 
but St Luke abstains from any such statement. And St 
Paul is not treated by the Jewish Christians in the Acts as 
an independent apostle. He is evidently under submission 
to the apostles at Jerusalem. 

Furthermore, the point on which St Paul specially insists 
in the Epistle to the Galatians is, that he was appointed the 
apostle to the Gentiles as St Peter was to the circumcision, 
and that circumcision and the observance of the Jewish law 
were of no importance to the Christian. St Paul's words on 
this point in all his letters are strong and decided. But in 
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the Acts it is St Peter that opens up the way for the Gentiles. 
In St Peter's mouth occurs the strongest language in regard 
to the intolerable nature of the law. Hot a word is said of 
the quarrel between St Peter and St Paul. The brethren in 
Antioch send St Paul and Barnabas up to Jerusalem to ask 
the opinion of the apostles and elders. St Paul awaits the 
decision of the apostles, and St Paul and Barnabas carry 
back the decision to Antioch. And throughout the whole 
of the Acts St Paul never stands forth as the champion 
of the Gentiles. He seems continually anxious to reconcile 
the Jewish Christians to himself, by observing the law of 
Moses. He circumcises Timothy, and he performs his 
vows in the temple. And he is particularly careful in his 
speeches to show how deep his respect for the law of 
Moses is. In this regard the letters of St Paul are very 
different from his speeches as given in the Acts. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians he claims perfect freedom for Mm- 
seK and the Gentiles from the observance of the law; and 
neither in it nor in the Epistle to the Corinthians does 
he take any notice of the decision to which the apostles 
are said to have come in their meeting at Jerusalem. And 
yet the narrative of St Luke implies a different state of 
affairs from that which it actually states in words ; for why 
should the J ews hate St Paul so much more than the other 
apostles if there was nothing special in his attitude to- 
wards them % 

We may add to this, that while St Luke gives a rather 
minute account of the sufferings of St Peter and the church 
in Jerusalem, he has not brought prominently forward the 
perils of St Paul. St Paul enumerates some of his suffer- 
ings in the second Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xi. 
23-28). St Luke has omitted a great number of these. 
Thus, for instance, St Paul mentions that he was thrice 
shipwrecked. St Luke does not notice one of these ship- 
wrecks, that recorded in the Acts having taken place after 
the Epistles to the Corinthians were written. Some also 
think that St Luke details several occurrences which are 
scarcely in harmony with the character of St Paul. They 
say that the dismissal of John Mark, as recorded in the 
Acts, is a harsh act. St Paul's remark, '^I wist not that 
he is the high priest" (xxiii. 5), they regard as doubtful in 
point of honesty. And the way by which he gained the 
Pharisees to his side, in opposition to the Sadducees, they 
describe as an expedient unworthy the character of this 
fearless apostle (xxiii. 6). 

St Luke occasionally alludes, in the Acts, to events which 
took place outside of the church. We can test his accu- 
racy in recording these events by comparing his narrative 
with the narratives of historians who treat of the same 
period. These historians are Josephus, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius. How, here again we find that the accounts in 
the Acts generally agree. Indeed, Holtzmann has noticed 
that all the external events mentioned in the Acts are also 
to be found in Josephus. We may therefore omit Tacitus 
and Suetonius, and confine ourselves to Josephus, Three 
narratives deserve minute examination. The first is the 
death of Herod Agrippa. Josephus says (Ant. xix. 8, 2) 
that Herod was at Caesarea celebrating a festival in honour 
of the Caesar. On the second day of the spectacle, the 
king put on a robe made entirely of silver, and entered the 
theatre early in the day. The sun's rays fell upon the 
silver, and a strong impression was produced on the people, 
so that his flatterers called out that he was a god. He 
did not check their impiety, but soon, on looking up he 
saw an' owl perched above his head on a rope. He at 
once recognised in the bird the harbinger of Imme- 

diately he was attacked by violent pains in the bowels, and 
after five days' illness died. The Acts says that Herod 
was addressing a deputation of Tyrians and jSidonians in 
Csesarea, seated on the tribunal and arrayed in a royal 
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robe. Tbe people called out, “ The voice of a god, and not 
of a man.” “ Immediately an angel of the Lord struck him 
because he gave not God the gloiy, and becoming worm- 
eaten, he died” (xiL 21—23). Both accounts agree in 
representing Herod as suddenly struck with disease be- 
cause he did not check the impiety of his flatterers, but 
they agree in almost nothing else; and it is difficult to 
conceive that the one writer knew the account of the other. 
Which account is most to be trusted, depends upon the 
answer given to the question which is the more credible his- 
torian. 

The second case relates to the Egyptian mentioned in 
the question of the tribune to St Paul, in Acts xxl 38, 

“ You are not then the Egyptian who, some time ago, made 
a disturbance, and led into the wilderness the four thousand 
of the sicarii?” Josephus mentions this Eg 3 q)tian, both in 
his Antiquities (xx. 8, 6) and in the Jewish War (ii 13, 5). 
In the Jewish War (ii. 13, 3), Josephus describes the sicarh, 
and then passes on, after a short section, to the Egyptian. 
He states that he collected thirty thousand people, led them 
out of the wilderness “ to the mount called the Mount of 
Olives, wliich,” he says {Ant xx. 8, 6) in words similar to 
those in Acts i 12, “lies opposite to the city five furlongs 
distant,” On this Felix attacked him, killed some, cap- 
tured others, and scattered the band. The Egyptian, 
however, escaped with some followers. Hence the question 
in the Acts. There are some striking resemblances between 
the words used by both writers. The numbers differ; but 
St Luke gives the numbers of the sicarh, Josephus the 
numbers of the entire multitude led astray. 

The third case is the one which has attracted most 
attention. ^ In the speech which Gamaliel delivers, in Acts 
V. 35-39, it is said, “ Some time before this, Theudas rose 
up, saying that he was some one, to whom a number of 
about four hundred men attached themselves, who was cut 
offi, and aE who followed him were broken up and came to 
nought. After him rose up Judas the Galilean, in the days 
of the registration, and he took away people after him; 
and he also perished, and all that followed hiTn were scat- ■ 
tered.” On turning to Josephus we find that both Theudas ^ 
and Judas the Galilean are mentioned. The circumstances ' 
related of both are the same as in the Acts, but the 
dates are different. According to Josephus, Theudas 
gave himself out as a prophet, in the reign of Claudius, 
more than ten years after the speech of Gamaliel had been 
delivered, while Judas appeared at the period of the 
m^stration, and therefore a considerable time before 
^eudas. To explain this difficulty, some have supposed 
that there may have been another Theudas not men- 
tmned by Josephus, or that Josephus is wrong in his 
chronology. Others suppose that St Luke made a mis- 
take in regard to Theudas, and is right in regard to 
Jiidas. Keim maintams that St Luke has made the mis- 
take, and raggests that possibly it may be based upon the 
passage of Josephus; and Holtzmann has gone more 
^nutely into this argument. Holtzmann draws attention 
o the nature ^ the sections of Josephus which contain the 
references to Theudas and Judas (Ant xx. 5, 1, 2). He 
says that nearly all the principal statements made in these 
short sections emerge somewhere in the Acts : the census 
of Quirinus, the great famine, Alexander as a member of a 
noble Jewish family, and Ananias as high priest. More- 
over, St Luke has preserved the order of Josephus in men- 
lonmg Theudas and Ju^s; but Josephus says “the sons 

« Judas.” “Is it not 
iiad before his 

mind this passage of Josephus, but forgot that it was the 
yere after Theudas, and not the father?” 

S fit? in the Acta there 
are five peculiar expressions, identical or nearly identical ! 


with the expressions used by Josephus, and comes to the 
conclusion that St Luke knew the works of Josepnus. He 
finds further traces of this knowledge in the circumstance 
that, in Acts xiii. 20-21, St Luke agrees in his statements 
with Josephus where both differ from the Old Testament. 
He also adduces certain Greek words which he supposes 
St Luke derived from his reading of Josephus. Max 
Krenkel, in making an addition to this argument, tries to 
show, from a comparison of passages, that St Luke had 
Josephus before his miud in the narrative of the childhood 
of Christ; and he supposes that the expedient attributed 
to the apostle Paul, of setting the Pharisees against the 
Saddncees (Acts xxiii. 6), is based upon a similar nar;*ativo 
given in Josephus (BeiiL Jud. ii. 21, 3, and Viia^ 26 iV. h 
The importance of this investigation is groat; for if Holtz- 
mann and Krenkel were to prove their point, a likelihotal 
would be established that the Acts of the Apostles, or at 
least a portion of it, was written after 93 a.1)., the year 
in which the Antiquities of Josej^hus was published, accord- 
ing to a passage occurring in the work itself. Meanwhile, 
the fact that important portions of the narrative must have 
been written by an eye-witness of the events recorded, 
combined with the unity of style and pur]>oso in the book, 
are cogent arguments on the other side. 

The siieeches in the Acts deserve special notictj. The 
question occurs here, Did St Luke follow the plan luhtptcti 
by aU historians of his age, or is he a singular exception? 
The historians of his age claimed the liberty of working 
up, in their own language, the speeches recorded by them. 
They did not dream of verbal accuracy ; even when they 
had the exact words of the speakers before them, they 
preferred to mould the thoughts of the speakers into their 
own methods of iDresentation. BoKsides this, historians dtj 
not hesitate to give to the characters of their history Hpcc>cheH 
which they never uttered. The nxethod of dir<^ot Bjusuffi in 
useful in producing a vivid idea of wliat was suppost*d to 
pass through the mind of the speaker, and thertifuro is 
used continually to make the narrative lively, N(»w it ih 
generally believed that St Luke has Mhmml the practice 
of his contemporaries. There are soiuo of his spctM*lu»if 
that are evidently the summaries of tlioughts that puMsed 
through the minds of individuals or of multitudcH. Othom 
unquestionably claim to bo rei»)rts of specujlics really 
^livered. But ail these speechos have, to a large extent 
the same style as that of the narrative. They have pahj^etJ 
^ a large extent through the writer's mind, and artj givon 
m his yords. They are, moreover, all ut them the meu‘st 
abstracts. The speech of St Paul at Athens, aa given by 
fet Luke, would not occupy more than a minutej and a half 
m delivery. Ihe longest speech in the Acts, that of the 
Stephen, would not take more tliau ten ininuten to 
dekver. It is not likely that either siieech liiHtfd so short 
a tme. But this circumstance, while destroying their 
verbal accuracy does not destroy tlieir authouticity; and 
aU that, in most of the specfches, there is a 
appropnatoness, there is an exact littingdn of 
character, and there are occasionally 
^imions of an obscure nature, which point very clearlv to 
authenticity. The one strong olylction mjed aguinH? 
to mfeience, is that the speeches of fSt Peter and ,St 

S^rt'to differences, such as arc S 'to 

appear in the Epistles; but the argument lias no force 
unless It be proved that St Paul's doctrine of justi icS 

mportantof the quo-stions which influence 
critics in determining the authorship of the Acts is that of 
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huTcli in Jerusalem and to St Peter, is in the highest 
Legree untrustworthy. The writer, it is maintained, had 
LO personal knowledge of those early days, and received 
he stories after they had gone through a long process of 
ransmutation. They appeal, for instance, to the account 
f the Pentecost, where the miracle of speaking with tongues 
3 described. They say that it is plain, on a comparison of 
he Epistle to the Corinthians with the Acts, that St Paul 
aeant one thing by the gift of tongues, and the writer of 
he Acts another. And the inference is at hand that, if 
he writer had known St Paul, he would have known what 
he gift of tongues was; and the possibility of such a 
oistake, it is Said, implies a considerable distance from the 
ime of the apostles and the primitive church. They 
►oint also to the curions parallelism between the miracles 
if St Peter and those of St ■ Pan! St Peter begins his 
eries of miracles by healing a lame man (iii. 2); so does St 
^aul (xiv. 8). St Peter exorcises evil spirits (v. 16; viii. 7); 
o does St Paul (xix. 15; xvi. 18). If St Peter deals with 
he magician Simon, St Paul encounters Elymas. If St 
Peter punishes with death (v. Iff.), St Paul punishes with 
)lindness (xiii. 6ff.). If St Peter works miracles by his 
hadow (v. 15), not less powerful are the aprons and nap- 
dns of St Paul (xix. 12). And, finally, if St Peter can 
aise Tabitha from the dead (ix. 36), St Paul is equally 
uccessful in the case of Entychus (xx. 9). It is easy to 
ee, also, that since there is no contemporary history with 
v^hich to compare the statements in the Acts, and since 
aany of the statements are of a summary nature, and very 
ew dates are given, a critic who believes the narratives 
egendary will have no difficulty in finding many elements 
n the narratives confirmatory of his belief. But to those 
vffio believe in miracles the rest of the narrative seems 
)lain and unvarnished. The parallelism between the 
niracles of St Peter and St Paul is accounted for by the 
act that they acted in similar circumstances, and that 
ictual events were at hand on which to base the paral- 
elism. At the same time, some who bfelieve in the possi- 
)ility of miracles think that the Acts presents peculiar 
lifficulties iu this matter. They say that the healing by 
neans.of shadows and aprons is of a magical nature; that 
he death of Ananias and Sapphira, and the other destruc- 
-ive miracles, are out of harmony with the rest of the 
niracles of the New Testament; and that the earthquakes 
-hat release St Peter and St Paul seem purposeless. The 
lifficulties on this head, though real, are not however of 
jreat importance, nor do they tell very seriously against 
he received opinion that St Luke is the author of the work. 

We have thus given a general summary of the questions 
vhich come up in investigating the authorship of the Acts, 
Lud of the arguments used in settling this point. The 
jonclusions based upon this evidence are very different. 
Some join the traditional opinion of the church to the 
nodern idea of inspiration, and maintain that St Ltilce 
vas the author of the work, that every discrepancy is 
nerely apparent, and that every speech contains the real 
ind genuine words of the speaker. Others maintain that 
3t Luke is the writer, and that the book is justly placed 
n the canon; that the narrative is, on the whole, thoroughly 
:mstworthy, and that neither its canonicity nor credibility 
s affected by the existence of real discrepancies in the 
aarrative. Others hold that St Luke is the author, but 
ffiat we have got in the book an ordinary narrative, with 
portions ci^edible and portions incredible; that for the 
3 arly portions of the work he had to trust mainly to his 
oaemory, dulled by distance from the scene of action and 
by lapse of time, and that he has given what he knew 
with the uncritical indifference to minute accuracy in time, 
circumstance, and word, which characterises all his con- 
temporaries. Others maintain that St Luke is the author. 
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but that, being a credulous and unscientific Christian, he 
recorded indeed in honesty all that he knew, but that he 
was deluded in his belief of miracles, and is often inaccu- 
rate in his statement of facts. Others think that St Luke 
was not the author of the work. He may have been the 
original author of the diary of the Apostle Paulas travels 
in which the we occurs ; but the author of the Acts 
did not write the diary, but inserted it into his narrative 
after altering it for a special purpose, and the narmtive 
was written long after St Paul and St Luke were dead. 
Others think that in the Acts we have the work of Timothy 
or of Silas, or of some one else. A considerable number 
imagine that St Luke had different written documents 
I before him while composing, and a very few think that the 
work is the work of more than one writer. But as we 
have intimated, the weight of testimony is in favour of St 
Luke's authorship. 

Furpoae . — e have seen that the Acts of the Apostles 
is the work of. one author possessed of no inconsiderable 
skill This author evidently omits many things that he 
knew; he gives a short account of others of which he 
could have supplied accurate details, and, as in the case of 
St Paul, he has brought forward one side of the character 
prominently, and thrown the other into the shade. What 
motive could have led him to act thus What object had 
he in inserting what he has inserted, and omitting what he 
has omitted *2 Most of the answers given to these questions 
have no important bearing on the question of the author- 
ship of the Acts. But the case is different with the answer 
of the Tubingen school. The Tubingen school maintains 
that St Paul taught that the law was of no avail to Jew 
and Gentde, and that, therefore, the observance of it was 
unnecessary ; that St Peter and the other apostles taught 
that the observance of the law was necessary, and that 
they separated from St Paul on this point ; and that the 
early Christians were divided into two great classes — ^those 
who held with St Paul, or the Gentde Christians, and 
those who held with St Peter, or the Jewish Christians. 
They further maintain that there prevailed a violent con- 
troversy between these two parties in the church, until a 
fusion took place towards the middle of the second half of 
the second century, and the Catholic Church arose. At what 
stage of this controversy was the Acts written *2 is the ques- 
tion they put. St Peter, we have seen, is represented in 
the Acts as opening the church to the Gentiles. St Peter 
and the rest of the apostles at Jerusalem admit the 
Gentiles on certain gentle conditions of refraining from 
things offered to idols, from animals suffocated, from blood, 
and from fornication. What could be the object of ^such 
statements but to convince the Jewish Christians that 
they were wrong in pertinaciously adhering to their entire 
exclusion of the Gentiles, or insisting on their observance 
of the entire law 1 But St Paul is represented as observ- 
ing the law, as sent forth by St Peter and the other 
apostles, as going continually to the Jews first, and as 
appearing in the temple and coming up with collections 
for the Jerusalem church. Was not this also intended to 
reconcile the Jewish Christians to St Paul? Then the 
great doctrines of St Paul all but vanish — ^free grace, justi- 
fication by faith alone, redemption through the blood of 
Christ, — all that is characteristic of St Paul disappears, except 
his universalism, and that is modified by the decree of the 
apostles, the circumcision of Timothy, and St Paul's observ- 
ance of the law. The object of all this, they affirm, must be 
to reconcile the Jewish party by concessions. But there is 
said to be also another object, of minor importance indeed, 
but stiH quite evident and falling in with the ' other. 
Throughout the Acts St Paul is often accused of turning 
the world upside down and causing disturbances. The 
Jewish Cbiistians may have thought that St Paul was to 
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blame in this matter, and that St Paulas opinions w^e 
peculiarly calculated to stir up persecution against the 
Christians. The stories in the Acts were devised to^ con- 
vince them that they were mistaken in this supposition. 
On every occasion in which St Paul is accused before 
magistrates, and especially Boman magistrates, he m ac- 
quitted* Gallio, the town-clerk of Ephesus, Lysias, Felix, 
and Festus, all declare that St Paul has done nothing 
trary to the law. And while the Eomans thus free him 
from all blame, it is the Jews who are always accusing lum 

\Te have here reproduced the argument of Zeller, who 
has given the most thorough exposition of an opinion held 
also by Baur, Schwegler, and others. The argument fails 
to have effect if the assumption that St Paul and St Peter 
differed radically is rejected. It also suffers from the cir- 
cumstance, that there is no historical authentication of the 
church being in such a state in the first half of the second 
centuiy, that this attempt at reconciliation could take 
place within it. Moreover, the writing of a fictitious 
production seems an extraordinaiy means for any one to 
employ in order to effect reconciliation, especially if, as 
Zeller imagines, the church in Kome was specially con- 
templated. The church in Rome and the other Christian 
churches had St Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Coiinthians, 
and Galatians before them. They could be in no doubt as 
to what were his sentiments. They must also have had 
some history of his career j and no object could be effected 
by attempting to palm upon tbem a decree of apostles 
whichi never existed, or a history of St Peter and St Paul 
contradicted by what they knew of both. 

Overbeck, finding tbis solution of Zeller unsatisfactory, 
tbinTra that the object of the Acts is to help the Gentile- 
Christian Church of the first half of the second century, now 
far removed from Paulinism and strongly influenced by 
Judaism, to form a clear idea of its own past, especially of 
its own origin and of its founder St Pa^ It is thus, he 
maintains, an historical novel, somewhat like the Olemevr 
tinesj devised to realise the state of the church at an earlier 
period. 

It would be tedious to enumerate aU the other objects 
which have been set forth as the special aim of the Acts. 
Some think that it was a work written for the private use of 
Theophilus, and aimed, therefore, at giving him the special 
information which he required. Others think that it is 
intended to describe the spread ' of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome. Others believe that the writer wished 
to defend the character of the Apostle Paul Some of the 
more recent members of the Tubingen school think that 
it was intended to distort the character of St Paul, and 
that the image of him given in the Acts is an intermediate 
stage between the real Paul and the caricature supposed 
by them to be made of him under the name of Simon in 
the Clementines, ' 

Date, — There are no sure data for determining the date. 
Appeal used to b© made to Acts viii. 26, Unto the way 
which, goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza, which is 
desert,” But most probably it is the way which is here 
said to be desert or lonely. But even if the word “ desert ” 
or “ lonely ” be applied to Gaza, we get nothing out of it. 
Accordingly, in the absence of data very various dates 
have been'assi^ed. Some think that it was written at 
the time mentioned in the last chapter of Acts, when St 
Paul had been two years in Rome. Some think that it 
must have been written after the fall of Jerusalem, as they 
believe that the gospel was written after that event. 
IrensBus thought that it was written after the death of St 
Peter and St Paul {JI. iii 1). Others think that St Luke 
must have written it at a late period of his life, about the 
vear 80 A.:p. 'Uie Tubingen school think that it was writ- 
sen some time in the second century, most of them agree- 


ing on the second or third decade ot that centui 7 , about 
125 A. D They argue that a late date is proved by the 
nature of the purpose which occasioned the worlt, by tho 
representation which it gwes of the relation of tlio Ghnatiaiw 
to the Roman state, and by the traces of Gnosticisiu 
29), and of a hierarchical constitution of the clinroa 

17, 20; viii 14, ff.; XV. 28; XX. 17, 28) to be foiuai 

in the Acts. . , , i - i * 

Place , — There is no satisfactbry evidence by winch to 

settle the place of composition. Later fathers of the 
church and the subscriptions of late MSS* moutiou Aduun* 
Attica, Alexandria, Macedonia, and Rome, And thes© 
places have all had their supporters in modern^ tiim*;^^ 
Some have also tried to show that it was written lu Ama 
Minor, probably at Ephesus. The most likely siipj>osi Lion 
is that it was written at Rome j Zeller has argued with 
great plausibility for this conclusion. 

There is a large literature on the subject of this urtirle. 
but the most important treatises are those of Scliwanbc*'k, 
Schneckenburger, Lokebusch, Zeller, Trip, Klostermann, 
and (ErteL Zeller’s work deserves spcjcial praise for 
thoroughness. Various other writers have (lisousstul the sub* 
ject in works dealing with this anumg others; as BiUir in his 
Paulus; Schwegler in his NacJiapostolisches^eliulter ; J’AVitht 
in his History of I^ael; Renan in his Apostles , Haiisruth 
in his Testammt History; and, in amove cnnstTvative 
manner, ITeander, Baunigarten, Lecliler, Thiersch, ainl 
Lange. Of commentaries, the best on the Tubingen side 
13 that of De Wette, remodelled by Overbook, and that t»f 
the more conservative Meyer is especially good. 1 n Ktiglinh 
we have an able treatment of the stibject in Dr Davit Ison V 
Introduction to the Study of theNew Testament; we have emu 
mentaries by Biscoe, H[umj)hry, Hackett, Cook, Wonla- 
worth, AHord, and Gloag; and dissoriations by Pnlcy, 
Birks, Lewin, Conybeare, and Howson. 

There are various other treatises claiming to be Acts 
of Apostles. One or two of these must have oxinted at an 
early date, though, no doubt, they have since receivtul 
large interpolations. But most of tliem belong to a lat»! 
period, and all of thera are acknowledged to be apocryphal 
They are edited by Tischendorf in his Acta Ajioslohrmn 
Apocrypha (Lipsioe, 1861), and havo been Inin.'tlatcd, with 
an introduction giving information as to their tnigin anti 
dates, by Mr Walker, in vol. xvi. of the Ante-Ni*‘me 
Idhrary, (j, i>. ) 

AOTA OOHSISTOBII, the edicts of the eonsistury or 
council of state of the Roman emperors. These edicts wuri* 
generally exiuessed in such terms as these: **TheatigUHt 
emperors, oxidi Maidm/ian^ in council declare, Timt 

the children of decurions shall not be exposed to wild btfiuite 
in the amphitheatre.” — The senate and soldiers often nwiire, 
either through flattery or on compulsion, upon the edict# 
of the emperor. The name of a senator was erased by 
Nero out of the register, because he refused to swear upon 
the edicts of Augustus. 

ACTA DIURN A, called also Acta Topul% Acta Puhlim^ 
and simply Acta or Biurna^ was a sort of Roman gazt^tte, 
containing an authorised narrative of the trainbactions Wiirtliy 
of notice which happened at Rome — as asHcamldicH, odicta 
of the magistrates, trials, executions, bxiildingB, births, 
marriages, deaths, accidents, prodigies, Ac. Petronius hm 
given us an imitation specimen of the Acta JJimyia^ one or 
two extracts from which may be made to shftw their etyb 
and contents. The book-keeper of Trirnalchio pretends ti> 
read from the Acta Urhis : — ‘*On the 30th uf July, on the 
Ouman farm, belonging to Trirnalchio, were born 30 boyw 
and 40 girls; there were brought into the barn frenn 
the threshing-floor 125,000 bushels of wheat; 600 oxen 
were broken in. — On the same day the slave Mithridates 
was crucified for having slandered the tutelar deity uf our 
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tend Qaius. — On the flame day 100,000 sesterces, that 
mid not be invested, were put into the money-box, — On 
e same day a fire broke out in the gardens of Pompey, 
iiich arose in the steward's house/' (fee. The Acta differed 
om the Annals (which were discontinued in b,c. 133) in 
is respect, among others, that only the greater and more 
iportant matters were given in the latter, while in the 
rmer things of less note also were recorded. The origin of 
e Acta is attributed to Julius Caesar, who first ordered the 
leping and publishing of the acts of the people by pubHc 
icers. Some trace back as far as Servius Tullius, 
\xo it was believed ordered that the next of kin, on occa- 
)n of a birth, should register the event in the temple of 
anus, and on occasion of a death, should register it in 
e temple of Libitina, The Acta were drawn up from day 
day, and exposed in a public place to be read or copied 
^ ah who chose to do so. After remaining there for a 
asonable time they were taken down and preserved with 
her public documents. 

ACTA SENATTJS, among the Eomans, were minutes 
the discussions and decisions of the senate. These were 
30 cahed Ommentarii Senatus, and, by a Greek name, 
'ofmiiw.r<L Before the consulship of Julius Caesar, 
inutes of the proceedings of the senate were written and 
casionahy published, but unofficially. Caesar first 
dered the minutes to be recorded and published autho- 
atively. The keeping of them was continued by 
igustus, but the publication was forbidden. Some pro- 
inent senator was usually chosen to draw up these Acta, 
ACTjEON, in Falulous History, son of AristBUS and 
itonoe, a famous hunter. He was tom to pieces by his 
m dogs. Various accounts are given of this occurrence; 
t the best known story is that told by Ovid, who re- 
esents him as accidentally seeing Diana as she was 
thing, when she changed him into a stag, and he was 
rsued and killed by his dogs. 

AOTIAH GAMES, in Bomm Antiquity, solemn games 
stituted by Augustus, in memory of his victory over 
itony at Actium. See Aotium. 

ACTINIA, a genus of coelenterate animals, of which the 
jranemone is the type. See AoTii^ozoA. 

ACTINISM (from oktis, a ray), that property of the 
lar rays whereby they produce chemical effects, as in 
otography. The actinic force is greatest in the blue and 
Diet rays of the spectrum. 

ACTINOMETER {measurer of solar rays), a thermo- 
Dter with a large bulb, filled with a dark-blue fluid, and 
closed in a box, the sides of which are blackened; and 
e whole covered with a thick plate of glass. It was the 
mention of the late Sir John Herschel, and was first 
scribed in the Edinburgh Journal of Science for 1825. 
is used for measuring the heating power of the sun's 
jB, the amount of which is ascertained by exposmg the 
lb for equal intervals of time in sunshine and shade 
:emately. 

ACTINOZOA, a group of animals, of which the most 
milifir examples are the sea-anemones and “ coral insects” 
the older writers. The term was first emplopd by 
Bkinville, to denote a division of the Animal Kingdom 
iving somewhat different limits from that to which its 
plication is restricted in the present article; in which it 
applied to one of the two great divisions of the Cobleit- 
ihata, the other being the Hydrozoa, 

The Actinozoa agree with the Hydrozoa in the primitive 
d fundamental constitution of the body of two membranes, 
ectoderm and an endoderm, — ^between which a middle 
jrer or mesoderm may subsequently arise, — ^in the absence 
a completely differentiated alimentary canal, and in 
isseesing thread cells, or nematocysts; but they present a 
mewhat greater complexity of structure. 


This is manifest, in the first place, in their visceral tube, 
or '^stomach," as it is often called, which is continued from 
the margins of the mouth, for a certain distance, into the 
interior cavity of the body, but which is always open at its 
fundus into that cavity. And, secondly, in the position of 
the reproductive elements, which, in the Hydrozoa, are 
always developed in parts of the body wall which are in 
immediate relation with the external surface, and generally 
form outward projections; while, in the Actinozoa, they are 
as constantly situated in the lateral walls of the chambers 
into which the body cavity is divided. In consequence of 
this arrangement, the ova, or sexually generated embryos, 
of the Actinozoa are detached into the interior of the body, 
and usually escape from it by the oral aperture; while those 
of the Hydrozoa are at once set free on the exterior surface 
of that part of the body in which they are formed. 

The Actinozoa comprise two groups, which are very 
different in general appearance and habit, though reaUy 
similar in fundamental structure. These axe — 

1. The GoralligeTia or sea-anemones, coral animals, and 
sea-pens; and 2. The GtenopJwra, 

(1.) The Coralligena, — A common sea-anemone presents 
a subcylindrical body, terminated at each end by a disk. 
The one of these discoidal ends serves to attach the 
ordinarily sedentary animal; the other exhibits in the 
centre a mouth, which is usually elongated in one direction,, 
and, at each end, presents folds extending down into the 
gastric cavity. This circumstance greatly diminishes the* 
otherwise generally radial symmetry of the disk, and of then 
series of flexible conical tentacles which start from it;, 
and, taken together with some other circumstances, raises- 
a doubt whether even these animals are not rather bilater«- 
ally, than radially, symmetrical Each tentacle is hollow, . 
and its base communicates with one of the chambers ^ 
into which the cavity of the body is divided, by thin . 
membranous lamellae, the so-called mesenteries, which, 
radiate from the oral disk and the lateral walls of the ^ 
body to the parietes of the visceral tube. The inferior ■ 
edges of the mesenteries are free, and arcuated in such, 
a manner as to leave a central common chamber, into - 
the circumference of which all the intermesenteric spaces- 
open, while above, it communicates with the visceral^ 
tube. The tentacles may be perforated at their extremb 
ties, and, in some cases, the body waR itself exhibits aper- - 
tures leading into the intermesenteric spaces. The free edges^ * 
of the mesenteries present thickenings, like the hem of a. * 
piece of hnen, each of which is much longer than the distance - 
between the gastric and the parietal attachment of the - 
mesentery, and hence is much folded on itself. It is fuli ^ 
of thread cells. The mesoderm, or middle layer of thev 
body, which lies between the ectoderm and the endoderm,, 
consists of a fibrillated connective tissue, containing fusi- 
form or stellate nucleated cells, and possesses longitudinal and 
circular muscularfibres. These are prolonged into the mesen- 
teries, and attain a great development in the disk of attach- 
ment, which serves as a sort of foot like that of a limpet. 

The question whether the Goralligena possess a nervous 
system and organs of sense, hardly admits of a definite 
answer at present. It is only in the Actinidee that the 
existence of such organs has been asserted; and the nervous 
circlet of Actinia, described by Spix, has been seen by no 
later investigator, and may be safely assumed to be non-' 
existent. But Professor P. M. Duncan, E.E.S., in a papei 
“ On the KTervous System of Actinia,^* recently communis 
cated to the Royal Society, has affirmed the existence of f 
nervous apparatus, consisting of fusiform ganglionic cells 
united by nerve fibres, which resemble the sympathetic 
nerve fibrils of the Vertelrata, and form a plexus, which 
appears to extend throughout the pedal disk, and very 
probably into other parts of the body. In some of 

I, — J7 
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the Actit idas {e.ff., Actinia. tnesemhryoMthemuTn), briglitly 
coloured bead-like bodies are situated on tbe oral disk out- 
side the tentacles. Tbe structure of these “ohroniat<> 
phores,” or “ bourses cabcinales,” has been carefully investi- 
gated by Schneider and Ebttekem, and by Professor 
Duncan. They are diverticula of the body yaE, the sur- 
face of Trliicli is composed of close-set ^^baciUi, beneatli 
■whicli lies Ot layer of strongly-refracting spberuleSj 'followed 
by another layer of no less strongly refracting cones. Sub- 
jacent to these Professor Duncan finds ganglion cells and 
nerve plexuses. It would seem^ therefore, that these bodies 
are rudimentary eyes. 

At the breeding season the ova or spermatozoa are 
evolved in the thichness of the mesenteries, and are dis- 
charged into the intermesenteric spaces, the ova undergo- 
ing their development within the body of the parent. The 
yelk, usually, if not always, enclosed in a vitelline membrane, 
undergoes complete division, and the outer wall of the 
ciliated blastodermic mass which results becomes invagi- 
nated, the embryo being thereby converted into a double 
walled sac — ^the external aperture of which is the future 
mouth, while the contained cavity represents the body cavity. 
In this stage the larval A.ctinicL represents the GcLstvuld con- 
dition of sponges and Sydrozoa. The edges of the oral 
aperture grow inwards, giving rise to a circular fold, which 
is the rudiment of the visceral tube. This is at first con- 
nected with the body wall by only two mesenteries, which arc 
seated at opposite ends of one of the transverse diameters of 
the body. As the mesenteries increase in number, the ten- 
tacles grow out as diverticula of the intermesenteric spaces. 

In all the Ooralligena^ the development of which has 
been observed, the embryo is converted into a simple 
actinozoon in a similar manner; but from this point they 
diverge in two directions. In one great group, the mesen- 
teries, and the tentacles which arise from the intermesen- 
teric chambers, increase in number to six; and then, in the 
great majority of cases, the intermesenteric spaces undergo 
subdivision by the development of new mesenteries, accord- 
ing to curious and somewhat complicated numerical laws, 
until their number is increased to some multiple of five 
or six. In these Hexacoralla (as they have been termed 
by Haeckel) the tentacles also usually remain rounded and 
conical. In the other group, the Octocoralla^ the mesen- 
teries and the tentacles increase to eight, but do not sur- 
pass that number; and the tentacles become flattened and 
serrated at the edges, or take on a more or less pennatifid 
character. 

There are no Octocoralla which retain the simple indivi- 
duality of the young actinozoon throughout life; but all in- 
cre^e by gemmation, and give rise to compound organisms, 
which may be arborescent, and fixed by the root end of the 
common stem, as in the Alcyonidee and Gotgonidm ; or may 
possess a central stem which is not fixed, and gives oj0f 
lateral branches which undergo comparatively little sub- 
division, as in the F&iinaiulidce. 

The body cavities of the zodids of these compound 
OctoGOTcdla Bxei in free communication with a set of canals 
which ramify through the ccsnosarc, or common fabric of 
the stem and branches by which they are borne, and which 
play the part of a vascular system. 

Except in the case of Tuhipora^ the zodids and the super- 
ficial coenosarc give rise to no continuous skeleton; but the 
deep or inner substance of the coenosarc may be converted 
into a solid rod-like or branching stem. 

In the Hexacoralla^ on the other hand, one large 
group, that of the Actinidoe, consists entirely of simple 
orgamsms,— organisms that is, in which the primitive 
^tmozoon attains its adult condition without budding or 

ssion; or if it bud or divide, the prpducts of the operation 
separate from one another. No true skeleton is formed, 


all are to some extent locomotive, and some (Minyas) float 
freely by the help of their contractile pedal region. Th« 
most remarkable form of this group is the genus 
which has two circlets, each composed of numerous teiitaclea, 
one immediately around the oral aperture, the other at 
the margin of the disk. The foot is elongated, subconioal, 
and generally presents a pore at its apex. Of the diametral 
folds of the oral aperture, one pair is much longer than the 
other, and is produced as far as the pedal pore. The larva 
is curiously like a young hydrozoon with free tentacles, 
and at first possesses four inosentories, wlienc© it may b«f 
doubted whether 0^'ea7ithu9 does not rather belong to tha 
Octocorcdla. 

The ZoantJddcB differ from the Actinidm in little more 
than their multiplication by buds, which remain adherent, 
either by a common connecting mass or coenosarc or by 
stolons; and in the possession of a rudimentary, spicnlar 
skeleton. 

On the other hand, the proper stone-corala (as contra- 
distinguished from the red coral) are essentially ActmicB^ 
which become converted into compound organisms by 
gemmation or fission, and dovelopo a continuous skeletom 

The skeletal parts ^ of the Actmozoa, to which reference 
has been made, consist either of a substauco of a horny 
character; or of an organic basis impregnated with earthy 
salts (chiefly of lime and magnesia), but which can be 
isolated by the action of dilute acids; or finally, of cal- 
careous salts in an almost crystalline state, furmhig rods 
or corpuscles, which, wdion treated with acids, leave only 
an inappreciable and structureless film of organic matter. 
The hard parts of all the Aporosa, l^er/orata^ and 
lata of Milne Edwards are in the last-nienti<med condition; 
while, in the Octocoralla (except TiiHpora) the Ant^mthulmf 
m-di Zoanthidccy the skeleton is cither horny, or couHists, at 
any rate, to begin with, of definitely fonned spicula, wlucdi 
contain an organic basis, and frequently i)rcKent a laminated 
structure. In the organ coral however, Urn 

skeleton has the character of that of the ordinary stone** 
corals, except that it is perforated by numerous minute 
canals. 

The skeleton appears, in all cases, to be dei^ositod within 
the mesoderm, and in the intcrcol hilar Bubatauce that 
layer of the body. Even the definitely shaped spicula of 
the Octocoralla are not the result of the metamorphosis 
of cells. In the simple aporoso corals the culciiic 4 ititm 
of the base and side walla of the body gives rim to 
the cup or theca; from this the calcification radiates in* 
wards, in correspondence with the mesenteries, and gives 
rise to as many^ vortical septat tlm spaces between which 
are termed loculi; wliile, in the centre, either by iinion of 
the septa or independently, a iiillar, the columella^ grown 
up. From the sides of adjacent septa scattered procMses 
of calcified substance, or may grow out 

toward one another, as in the Fungidm; or the interrup* 
tion of the cavities of the loculi may be more complete by 
the formation ^ of shelves stretching from septum to 
^ptum, but lying at different heights in adjacent loculi. 
These are interseptal dissqyhimits. Finally, in the Tuhida^^ 
horizontal plates, which stretch completely across the cavity 
of the theca, are formed one above the other and constitute 
tabular dissepimmts^ 

^ In the Aporoaa the theca and septa are almost invariably 
imperforate; but in the Perforata they present apertures, 
and in some madrepores the whole skeleton is reduced 
to a mere network of dense calcareous substance. When 
the Hexacoralla multiiily by gemination or fission, and 
hus give rise to compound massive or aborescent aggre- 
gations, each newly-formed coral polype developes a skeleton 

See Kolliker’s lc(ytm B.Uiologicoe^ 1806. 
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43f its own, wMcli is either confluent with that of the 
others, or is united with them by calcification of the con- 
necting substance of the common body. This intermediate 
skelet^ layer is then termed coenenchyma. 

The Octocoralla (excepting Tuhipora) give rise to no thecce 
and their dependencies, the skeleton of each polype, and 
of the superficial portion of the polyparium, being always 
composed of loose and independent spicula. But in many, 
aa the Gorgonidos^ PmnatulidcB (and in the AntipathidoB 
among the Hexacoralla)^ the central part of the common 
stem of the compound organism becomes hardened, either 
by conversion into a mere homy asia (which may be more 
or less impregnated with calcareous salts) without spicula; 
or the comification may be accompanied by a massive 
development of spicula, either continuously or at intervals; 
or the main feature of the skeleton may, from the first, be 
the development of spicula, which become soldered together 
by a subcrystalline intermediate deposit, as in the red 
coral of commerce {Gorallium rubrum). 

It has seemed advisable to say thus much concerning the 
hard parts of the Actinozoa in this place, but the details 
of the structure and development of the skeleton of the 
Coralligena will be discussed under Coeals and Coeal 
Beefs. 

The Tdbulataf or Millepores, and the Itugosa, an extinct 
and almost exclusively Palaeozoic group of stone-coral form- 
ing animals, are usually referred to the GoralUgma. Judg- 
ing by the figures given by Agassiz^ of living Millepores, the 
poises which cover its surface are undoubtedly much more 
sinnlar to coryinform Hydrozoa than they are to any 
Actinozoon. But it is to be observed, firstly, that we have 
no sufficient knowledge of the intimate structure of the 
polypes thus figured; and, secondly, that the figures show 
not the least indication of the external reproductive organs 
which are so conspicuous in the Hydrozoa^ and which 
surely must have been present in some one or other of the 
Millepores examined, were they really Hydrozoa, As re- 
gards the Mugosa, the presence of septa is a strong 
argument against their belonging to any group but the 
Actinozoa, though it is not to be forgotten that a tendency 
to the development of septiform prominence is visible in 
the walls of the gastric passages of certain calcareous 
sponges. 

Phenomena analogous to the ‘'alternation of generations,” 
which is so common among the Hydrozoa, are unknown 
among the great majority of the Actinozoa, But Semper ^ 
has recently described a process of sexual multiplication 
in two species of Fungice, which he ranks under this head. 
The Fungice bud out from a branched stem, and then 
become detached and free, as is the habit of the genus. 
To make the parallel with the production of a Medusa 
from a Scyphistoma complete, however, the stem should be 
nourished by an asexual polype of a different character from 
the forms of Fungice which are produced by gemmation. 
And this does not appear to be the case. 

Dimorphism has been observed by KoUiker to occur 
extensively among the PmnatuUdce, Each polypary pre- 
sents at least two different sets of zobids, some being 
fully developed, and provided with sexual organs, while 
the others have neither tentacles nor generative organs, and 
exhibit some other peculiarities.® These abortive zooids 
are either scattered irregularly among the others (e.g,, 
Sarcophyton, Veretillum), or may occupy a definite position 
(e.g,, Virgularia), 

(2,) The Otenophora, — ^These are aU freely swimming, 

* Cont/nbutiOTis to the Natural Nistory of the United States, Yol. 
tii. Plate xv. 

* cruder Leipzig, 1872. 

* Abhandhmgen der SmkmbergisQhen Naturforsdimden Qesellr 
sAhafi, bd. viL viii. 


actively locomotive, marine animals, which do not multiply 
by gemmation, nor form compound organisms such as 
the polyparies of the Coralligena, Like the latter they 
are composed of a cellular ectoderm and endoderm, between 
which a mesoderm, containing stellate connective tissue 
corpuscles and muscular fibres, is interposed. But, in most 
parts of the organism, the mesoderm acquires a great thick- 
ness and a gelatinous consistency; so that the body of one 
of these animals differs in this respect from that of an 
Actinia in the same way as the body of a Oyanosa differs 
from that of a Hydra, The bilateral symmetry, which 
is obscure in most of the Coralligma, becomes obvious in 
the Ctenophora, in which the parts are disposed symmetri- 
cally on each side of a vertical plane passing through 
the longitudinal axis of the body. The oral aperture 
is situated at one end of this axis (or its oral pole), while 
at the opposite extremity (or aboral pole) there is very 
generally situated a sac containing soHd mineral particles — 
the lithocyst. 

The oral aperture leads into a visceral tube, which 
undoubtedly performs the functions of a stomacL Ifever- 
theless, as in the Coralligena, it is open at its aboral end, 
and its cavity is thus placed in direct communication with 
a chamber, whence canals are given off which penetrate the * 
gelatinous mesoderm. Of these canals, one continnes the 
direction of the axis of the body, and usually ends by two 
apertures at the aboral pole. The others take a direction 
in a plane more or less at right angles with the axis ; and 
after branching out, terminate in longitudinal canals, 
which lie beneath the series of locomotive paddles, or 
come into relation with the tentacles when such organs 
are developed. In addition to these, two canals frequently 
extend along the sides of the stomach towards the oral pole. 
The paddle-like locomotive plates are disposed in eight longi- 
tudinal series {ctmophorei) on the outer surface of the body. 
They are thick at the base; thin and, as it were, frayed out 
into separate filaments, at their free edges; and each plate 
is set transversely to the long axis of the series of which it 
forms a part. The ovaria and testes are developed in the 
side walls of the longitudinal canals, It is clear, therefore, 
that these canals answer to the intermesenteric spaces of 
an Actinia; that the common cavity into which they and 
the stomach open answers to the common cavity of the 
body of the Actinia; that the apertures at the aboral pole 
answer to the terminal aperture of Gereantkus; and that 
the wide interspaces between the longitudinal canals repre- 
sent the mesoderm of the Actinian mesenteries immensely 
thickened. 

In their development the Ctenophora resemble the 
Coralligena in aU essential respects, though they differ 
from them in some details. Thus the process of yelk 
division goes on at a different rate in the two moieties of 
the egg, so that the viteHus becomes divided into one set 
of small and another set of large cells, whereof the latter 
become overlaid by the fprmer, and give rise to a large- 
celled hypoblast, enclosed within a small-celled epiblast. 
But in the manner in which the body cavity is formed, and 
the visceral tube (which becomes the stomach) is developed, 
the Ctenophora resemble the Actinice, The paddles make 
their appearance at four points of the circumference of the 
body, in the form of elevations beset with short cilia; but 
each oi these divides into two, and thus the eight defini- 
tive series are constituted. 

There is a general agreement among anatomists respect- 
ing the structure of the Ctenophora thus far; but the 
question whether they possess a nervous system and sensory 
organs or not, is, as in the case of the Coralligena, one 
upon which there exists great diversity of opinion. Grant 
originally ^described a nervous ganglionated ring, whence 
longitudinal cords proceed in Grippe {Plem-obrackia)} 
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but Ms observation bas not been verified by subsequent 
investigations. According to Milne Edwards, followed by 
others (among whom I must include myself), the nervous 
system consists of a ganglion, situated at the aboral pole 
of the body, whence nerves radiate, the most conspicuous 
of wMch are eight cords which run down the correspond- 
ing series of paddles; and a sensory organ, having the 
characters of an otolithic sac, is seated upon the ganglion, 
Agassiz and KoUiher, on the other hand, have denied that 
the appearances described (though they really exist) are 
justly interpreted. And again, though the body, described 
as an otoIitMc sac, undoubtedly exists in the position indi- 
cated in all, or most, of the GteTiophora, the question has 
been raised whether it is an auditory or a visual organ. 

These problems have been recently reinvestigated 
with great care, and by the aid of the refined methods 
of modern histology, by Dr Eimer,^ who describes a ner- 
vous system, consisting of extremely delicate varicose ulti- 
mate nerve fibrils, wMch traverse the mesoderm in all 
directions, and are connected here and there with gan- 
glionic corpuscles. These nerves are only discernible with 
high magnifying powers, as they are for the most part 
isolated, and are collected into bundles only beneath the 
longitudinal canals. The mass wMch lies beneath the 
lithocyst is composed of cells, but these have none of the 
special characters of nerve cells. Eimer states that he has 
traced the filaments, which he considers to be nerves, into 
direct continuity with muscular fibres; and, around the 
mouth, into subepidermal bodies, which he regards as 
rudimentary forms of tactile corpuscles. The lithocyst is 
recognised as an auditory organ, and, in addition, eye-spots 
are described. 

With a fundamental similarity of organisation, the form 
of the body varies extraordinarily in the Ctmophora. One 
of the genera which is commonest on our coasts — Cydippe 
{Fleurbrachia) is spheroidal; others {Bero'e) are more 
ovate; others are provided with large lobular processes 
{BuckaTis\ while an extreme modification, in which 
the body is ribbon shaped, is seen in Gestum, 

The divisible into two very unequal groups :* 

I. MurystomMG/i in which the large oral aperture occupies the trun- 

cated extremity of the oval body. 

1. Beroidcs. 

II. Slenostomaia, in •whioh tie oral aperture and the gastric sac are 

smaU relatively to the size of the body. 

2. JSaccat€B. 

3. 1/obcUcB, 

4. TcmiatcB, 

I, Beroidce, 

The body is ovate, truncated at the oral pole, the ahoral hoina 
more or acumnate and mobile. The digestive cavity occupies 
a large porbpn of the Iwdy;. The oral margin is simple in W 
hutm Ztonfi'iflsthe inteiradial spaces are notched, and in each 
a short process proieota. The radial canals are connected hv a 
OT^oial canal. No tentacles are present. The otenophorM of 
do not extend over more t&in half the body, as in the 
embryos of Kre. development of the Neroto is^im^ 


2, SaoccU(», 

rri3^ ? i V absent. The oral aperture is laterally 

comprMsed, Its long axis being at right angles to the plan, of iHie 
tentades, wMoh are present in all the genera, and whici are either 

TOth* lamhUax and fiC^to^ 


longed. 


canals are pro- 


of shrt processes on either side of the mouth, ^he 
has the form of Oydispe. and lite it hears ,a 


t Studim aiyp 1873. 

Haeck^, Gemrelk Morphologu;* ii. 
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tentacles. The aboral region, bearing tho lateral ctenophorea, grows 
more rapidly than the oral, so as ultimately to project in two* 
principal lobes, by wMch the similar ouLgrowtli of tho median 
aboral regions with its ctenophores is arrostea, tho auricles bein|(tho 
dwarfed representatives of these regions. Those auricles in KucAmi^ 
are longer, so that tiie ctenophores are all of equal iciiglh, The 
tentacles of this genus are placed at tlio oral iiole ; the oral lolies are 
equivalent to the median ctenophores of Oi/dipjw. Btirhamphoia 
has the oral lobes small, tho body elongated, tormiiialctl by tw’o 
conical projections, on which tho median ctenophores arc prolonged. 

4. Tceniatce. 

The body of Gestum is laterally compressed and elongated in a 
direction which corresponds to one of the transverse diamotora of 
Cydippe^ the ribbon-like band thus fomied being sonustimea three 
or even four feet long. Tho tentacles aro near the oral polo ; the 
canals are ten in number; tho modio-lateral canals tenuinatu in 
trunks whioh follow the oral inaigin of the ribbon, and tlius 
correspond to tlie circular canal of Bero^* 

Many Actinozoa {FmnatvUdm^ GUnopdmva) aro plios- 
pborescent; but the conditions ’which detormino tho evolu- 
tion of light have not been determined. 

All Actinozoa are marine animals, and the distribution 
of many of tho families (Actinidco, ShirimoGclcWf Femiatu*^ 
lidoe, Berdidm) is extremely wide, and bears no ascertain- 
able relation to climate. (t. n, H.) 

ACTIOIT, in Law^ is the process by which redress is 
sought in a court of justice for tho violation of a legd 
right. The word is used by jurists in throe difFcreut Bomm. 
Sometimes it is spoken of as a right — ^tho right, namely, 
of instituting the legal process; sumotimes, and mure pro- 
perly, it means the legal process itself ; and sometimes tho 
particular form which it assumes. Tho most univorsuJIy 
recognised division of actions is the divisitm estabHaliod 
by the Eoman lawyers into actions in rent and in pemmem. 
An action in rem asserts a right to a particular thing as 
against all tho world; an action in assarts a right 

only as against a particular person. For the sake of con- 
venience, the law relating to actions ought to form a 
separate section by itself in a properly constructed code. 

In Eoman law the action ptissed through three historical 


1 first period, which was brought to an end by the 
about 573 A.xr.o., the system of Ugis ctetionem prcvailtul, Thcuo 
were five in mimber, — ^tho actio sacramcriti, per Judick pmlula* 
tzoiumt condiotioner)hf per manua ingcctimicmt piyuoria mp* 
ttonem, Tho first was the primitive and charttuteri»iir. action of 
Koman taw, and the others were little more than meat’s of amijvini? 
It to cases not contemplated in tho original fmm, or of c’anvifjg tho 
result of it mto execution when tho action had been dctddfKb 

Aotioit, in English Law^ means the form of civil pro^ 
cess hitherto observed in the Courts of Common Law. Tho 
procedure in the Court of Chancery is totally distinct, but 
some account of the former may be desirable in order to 
explain the new form of action introduced for all tho cM 
courts by the Judicature Act of 1873:— 

Actions at law aro divided by Blackatone Into throe 
according to tho relief which they are respectmly intcudj^d to 
obtem. Baal actions are those ** whereby the plain tnf clafuijg litk 
or tenements, rents, commoni or other hmdlu! 
ments, Inpenonal actions tho claim is “ for debt or permnml dntv 

or damages m lieu thereof," or for ^^satisfaction M ^ 
some injuiy done to person or property." Mimd actions wem mi** 
posed to partake ot Ae nature of both of tliese ; that is Ui mv there 
was a demand both for real property and for per^nal damS mm fr! 

of *** uT 1 distinctiL liaa long miSed to Im 

any value, Blaokstone speaks of real actions as beiiitf in hia 
goner^y laid aside, and sucoesaive onactniontu have oUite 
distanotions altogotlior. The atatuto 8 & 4 Will. IV. e 27 
mixed actions, exeent ■Uiree real act ions* 
and ejectment, wlucli was a mixed actiom The ComniM liw Tv,!* 
cedure Act of 1860 has assimilated the procedure in tlia form.r in 
an ordlnajT action, and the Common Lot 
now regulates the proceedings in ojentmat In aLf . ! 
rMpects the three Common Law rrooodura Aote ir^ J 
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eioiis now otseired may be regarded as indicating, not so much 
foims of action in the old sense, as the character of the injury sus- 
tained and the relief sought. 

AcTiOhr (under the Supreme * Court of Judicature Act, 
1873), By this Act, which establishes one supreme court 
in place of the Superior Courts of Comnaon Law and tne 
High Court of Chancery, action is the name given to 
the proceeding in the High Court of Justice, which takes 
the place of the old actions at common law, suits insti- 
tuted by bid or information in the Court of Chancery, 
causes in rem in the Court of Admiralty, or by citation in 
the Court of Probate. For these various modes of obtain- 
ing redress the Act substitutes one uniform proceeding, 
which retains most of the essential features of the common 
law action. The form of action established by the Act is in 
some measure a compromise between the old action at law 
and Chancery suit. It may be described as putting an end 
to the unintelligible and even misleading formulae of the 
one and i:educing the prolixity and redundance of the 
other. (e. b.) 

ACTITJM, in Andmt Geography^ a promontory in the 
north of Acarnania, at the mouth of the Sinus Ambracius, 
opposite the town of TsTicopolia, built by Augustus on the 
north side of the strait. Eastwards from the promontory 
the strait widens out and forms a safe harbour. On the 
promontory was an ancient temple of Apollo (who is hence 
called by Virgil Actius)^ which was enlarged by Augustus. 
Actium became famous on account of Augustus’s victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra (b.c. 31), and for the quin- 
quennial games he instituted there, called Actia or Ludi 
Actiaci, Actiaca Mr a was a computation of time from the 
battle of Actium, There was on the promontory a small 
town, or rather village, also called Actium. 

ACTOH, a large village in MicMlesex, about eight miles 
west of St Paulas. It was once much frequented because 
of its saline springs, but these have long lost their repute. 
Acton being near the metropolis and easily accessible by 
the Great Western Railway, and the price of building land 
being low, numerous villas have been erected in the neigh- 
bourhood. * The population of the parish increased from 
3151 in 1861 to 8306 in 1871. 

AOTOH, Sib Johit Ebacipis. Edwabjo, son of Edward 
Acton, who practised as; a physician at Besan 9 on, was born 
there in 1736, and succeeded to the title and estates in 1791, 
on the death of his cotisin in the third degree, Sir Richard 
Acton. He served in. the navy of France, and afterwards 
da that of Tuscany, arid commanded a frigate in the joint 
expedition of Spain arid Tuscany against Algiers in 1774. 
TTia gallantry in rescuing three or four thousand Spanish 
soldiers from slaver^ led to his advancement. Entering 
the HeapoHtan service, he gained the favour of Queen Maiy 
Caroline, became cqmmander-in-chief of the land and sea 
forces, then minis^r of finance, and ultimately prime 
minister. His policy was devised in concert with the 
English ambassad^ Hamilton, and, of course, was hostile 
to France and to ;fiie French party in Italy. He has been 
held responsible tfor the arbitrary and despotic measures 
which, in 1798-99, filled the prisons of Naples with poli- 
tical prisoners, a^d even brought some of them to the 
scaffold. In 1803 Acton was for a short time deprived of 
the reins of go'vfemment at the demand of France ; but he 
was speedily restored to his former position, which he held 
till, in Feb. 1806, on the entry of the French into Naples, 
he had to flee mth the royal family into Sicily. He died 
at Palermo onjthe 12th Aug. 1811, leaving by his wife 
^(eldest daughtjSr of his brother, General Joseph Edward 
Acton, whom he had married by papal dispensation) three 
children, of whom the second, Charles Januarius Edward, 
was made Cardinal Santa Maria della Pace in 1842. It 
may be well to state that Sir John has very frequently 
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been confounded with his above-mentioned brother, bom 
in 1737, who was also employed in the Neapolitan service. 

ACTUARY, in ancient Rome, was the name given to the 
clerks who recorded the Acta Puhlica of the Senate, and also 
to the officers who kept the military accounts and enforced 
the due fulfilment of contracts for military supplies. In its 
English usage the word has undergone a gradual limitation 
of meaning. At first it seems to have denoted any clerk 
or registrar; then more particularly the secretary and 
adviser of any joint-stock company, but especially of an 
insurance company; and it is now applied specifically to 
one who makes those calculations as to the probabilities of 
human life, ort which the practice of life assurance and the 
valuation of reversionary interests, deferred annuities, <kc., 
are based. The first mention of the word in law is in the 
Friendly Societies Act of 181 9, where it is used in the vague 
sense, actuaries, or persons skilled in calculation.” The 
word has been used with precision since the establishment 
of the '‘Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ire- 
land” in 1848. The “Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland” 
was formed at Edinburgh in 1856, and iucorporated by 
royal charter in 1868. The registrar in the Lower House 
of Convocation is also called the actuary. 

ACUNA, Ohbistovaii d’, a Spanish Jesuit, bom at 
Burgos in 1597. He was admitted into the society in 1612, 
and, after some years spent in study, was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Chili and Peru, where he became rector of the 
College of Cuenga. In 1639 he was appointed by the 
Jesuits to accompany Pedro Texeira in his second explora- 
tion of the Amazon, in order to take scientific observations, 
and draw up a report that might be sent to Spain. The 
journey lasted for ten months; and, on their arrival at 
Peru, no ship being ready to convey the explorer to Spain, 
Acuna employed himself in the preparation of a narrative 
of his journey. This was published at Madrid in 1641, 
under the title Nu&uo Descubrimiento del Gran Rio de las 
Amazonas^ dec. The King of Spain received Acuna coldly, 
and, it is said, even tried to suppress his book, fearing 
that the Portuguese, who had revolted from Spain, would 
avail themselves of the information wMch it contained. 
A translation into French was published by Qomberville in 
1682; and a translation from the French into English 
appeared in 1698. After occupying the positions of procu- 
rator of the Jesuits at Rome, and calificador (censor) of the 
Inquisition at Madrid, Acuna returned to South America, 
where he died, probably soon after the year 1675. 

ACUPRESSURE, in Surgery (ac^^5, a needle, premo, I 
press), a method of restraining hsemorrhage, introduced in 
1869 by the late Sir J. Y. Simpson. The closure of the 
vessel near the bleeding point is attained by the direct 
pressure of a metallic needle, either alone or assisted by a 
loop of wire. The advantages claimed by the originator of 
this method over the old silk ligature were, that the needles 
can be removed within f orty-eight hours after introduction, 
allowing the wound to heal rapidly; and that, being metallic 
and non-porous, they do not cause irritation and suppura- 
tion like the silk Hgature. The catgut ligature, which is 
rapidly absorbed, is gradually superseding both the silk 
ligature and the acupressure needle. A volume entitled 
Acupressure, by Sir J. Y. Simpson, was published in 1864. 

ACUPUNCTURE, the name of a surgical operation 
among the Chinese and Japanese, which is performed by 
pricking the part affected with a silver needle. They 
employ this operation in headaches, lethargies, convulsions, 
colics, <fcc.; and it has more lately been introduced into 
British practice for the cure of some forms of neui-algia. 

ADAFUUTA, a large town of Western Africa, in the 
country of the Felattahs, in 13° 6' N. lat., 1° 3' E. long., 
about 400 miles S.E. of Timbuctoo. It is surrounded by 
a mud wall. The neighbouring country is rich and 
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fertile. The trade in native merchandise is said to be 
as great as that of Abomey, the capital of ^ 

there is also a considerable traffic in slaves. Populatio , 

region in Eastern Africa, mth a coast line 
extending; between 11“ 30' and K lat., from the 

Gidf of Tajturai to the neighbourhood of F . 

about 300 ndles it borders on the Bed Sea, the coast of 
which is composed of coral rock. It stretchy Ahve^ 
the mountain terraces, to the west of 
sinian table-lands of Shoa and Tigr^, mth a breadth near 
Massowah of only a few miles, but Twdenmg towards ^e 
south to 200 or 300 miles. The northern portion of this 
region, known as the iiar country is traversed by two 
routes to Abyssinia— the one from Zulla near Massowah, 
and the other from Amphilla Bay.^ The former of these 
was selected for the British Abyssiman expedition of 1858, 
Annesley Bay being the place of debarkation and base ot 
operations. There is a third route to Abyssmia through 
AdaJ, that from Tajiaxrah to Ankobar, the capital of bhoa, 
eaid to be preferred for trading purposes, as being less 
steep than the others. The river Hawash flows through 
the southern district of Adal in a N.E. direction, but is 
lost in Lakes Abbebad and Aussa. Bfear this river is 
Aussa, the chief town of the country. Volcanic rocks 
occur in various parts of this district; and two mountains, 
4000 feet Mgh, are mentioned, which have sent down 
streams of lava on all sides to the distance of 30 miles. 
The country contains two great salt plains or basins, that 
of Asali in its northern portion, and Aussa in the south. 
The remarkable salt lake of Bahr Assal, near Tajurrah, is 
670 feet below the level of the sea. The country 
as a whole is barren and uncultivated. A little barley 
is reared on the higher terraces, and some (Kstriots 
afford pasturage for domestic animals, large quantities of 
butter being annually sent to Massowah. In some parts 
of Adal the elephant is not uncommon. The salt of Asali 
and Aussa is a valuable article of commerce. There is no 
fixed government, the country being inhabited by various 
independent tribes, all speaking the Afar language and 
professing the Mahometan religion, and most of them of 
nomadic habits. 

ADALBEET, Saiot, one of the founders of Christianity 
in Germany, known as the Apostle of the Prussians, was 
bom of a noble family in Slavonia, about 966 ; was educated 
At the monastery of Magdeburg; and, in 983, was chosen 
Bishop of Prague. The restraints which he tried to impose 
on the newly-converted Bohemians by prohibiting poly- 
gamy, clerical incontinency, and similar sins, raised sCgainst 
liim so strong a feeling of hatred, that he was forced, in 
988, to retire to Borne, where he resided at the monasteries 
of Monte Basino and St Alexis. In 993 he returned to 
Ms flock, in obedience to the command of the Pope. Find- 
ing little amendment, however, in their course of living, he 
soon afterwards went again to Borne, and obtained permis- 
sion from the Pope to devote himself to missionary labours, 
wMch he carried on chiefly in North Germany and Poland. 
While preaching in Pomerania (997), he was thrust through 
the heart by a heathen priest 

ADALBEBT, Archbishop of Bremen and Hamburg, 
bom of the noble Saxon family of the Counts of Wettin, 
was one of the most remarkable ecclesiastics of the 11th 
century. Through the friendship of the emperor Henry 
m. he was elevated in 1043, when only about thirty 
years old, to the see of Bremen and Hamburg, which 
included the whole of Scandinavia, and he accompanied 
the monarch in his journey to Borne (1046). Here it is 
said that he was offered and that he refused the papal 
throne. The refusal certainly cannot have arisen from 
lack of ambition; for on his return in 1060, with a com- 


mission as legate to the northern courts from Pope Lot 
?X he immediately set about canying out the emperor s 
StM hy establishing himself in an mdopondcnt patn- 
of the north. For this purpose ho sought by oveiy 
arcnare 01 TO already great influence, ho adorned 

cathSals, Ld enlargel and fortified the tow of 
Bremen so that it might rival Eome. There was nuwffi m 
his favour and he might even have succeeded m e^irely 
SpSS’tL church of the north from the see of Romo, 
had it not been for the death of Henry HL, nnd the o;ppo- 
dtion of Cardinal Hildebrand. Henry IV. being a minor 
S the time of his father’s death, Adalbert was associated 
with .Archbishop Hanno of Cologne as guardian and ropnt, 
and during the absence of the latter on a mission to liomo, 
he sought, by granting 

favour of tbe young prince, and so to bo able to exercise 
an absolute power in the state (1062-GI5). Tlio Archbishops 
of Mayence and Cologne secured hia banishment from 
court after tbe government bad boon assumed by Henry in 
person (1066): and about tbe sumo time his diocese was 
invaded by tbe natural enemies*^ of Bremen, the Saxon 
nobles. In 1069, however, he was recalled, and mnatated 
in his former position. He died at Qoslar in 1072, having 
done much during hia last years to inflame the Saxons hatred 
of Henry, which resulted soon aftorward.«i in thoir revolt. 

ADAM, an appellative noun, meaning tbo first man* 
In Genesis ii 7, 25, iii 8, 20, iv. 1, &o*, it assumes the nature 
of a proper name, and has the article, the only 

one of bis kind; yet it is appellative, correctly speaking. 
In Genesis i. 26, 27, v. 2, it is simply appellative, being 
applied to both progenitors of tbe human race ; not to 
tbe first man alone as in the second, third, and fourth 
chapters. Tbe etymology of tbe word is uncertain, but 
it is probably connected with a root signifying red, ho that 
tbe idea is one red or ruddy, 

Tbo early part of Genesis contains two accounts of 
man's creation. These narratives need not bo oxaininod 
at present farther than man's origin is concoriu^l. In 
Genesis i. 26, 27, wo read, “And God said, Let us niako 
man in our image, after our likeness ; and lot them have 
dominion over tbo fish of the sea, and over the ff)wl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, ami 
over every creeping thing that c:eepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own imago ; in tbo inmgo of 
God created ho him ; male and fiunalo created ho them." 
At the end of the sixth clay of cre^vtion man appears, the 
noblest of earth's inhabitants. In Genesis xi. 7, H, wo also 
read, “And the Lord formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his noatxils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul. And the IjOEP Qod 
planted a garden eastward in Eden ; and there ha put tha 
man he had formed." The woman's creation is thus 
narrated in subsequent versos of the ssmo chapter — 20, 21, 
22, 23, “And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of s the field % but for 
Adam there was not found an help nioct for him* And 
the Loru God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and h® slept ; and he took one of his x^iba, nnd chised up 
the flesh instead thereof. And the rib,, which the 
God had taken from man, made he a woihan, and brotighl 
her unto the man. And Adam said, Thia u now bona of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she ( shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of man." Ibatween 

|Tho first repro- 
rented together, 

I sustains on it» 
[a been created 


these accounts some discrepancy exists, 
sents the man and woman to have been Cj 
after the various creatures which the earth » 
surface; the second mokes Adam to ha*v 
first, then the various animals, with the woiinan liust of all. 
The creation of animals separates the orig,iu of the jnaa 
and the woman. The first narrator states < that man vra» 
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n^de in the image and form of God, -without explaining 
his meaning more partacularly. Hence interpreters differ 
in attempting to define it. The language need not be 
restricted either to man's spirit or to his hody^ but may 
refer to his united whole, including spiritual qualities and 
bodily form. The ancient Hebrew did not tMnk of God 
without a certain form, but transferred the human one to 
him, divesting it of grossness, and giving it an ethereal 
luminousness of surpassing glory. The image of God, 
therefore, in which Adam is said to have been created, 
includes the whole man, with special reference to the 
spiritual nature within him. We cannot tell whether the 
writer thought of immortality as involved in the God- 
likeness. He may have done so. But the second account 
teaches that man was only mortal at first, because he is 
sent out of Paradise lest he should become immortal by 
eating of the tree of life. 

The narrative in the first chapter is arranged according 
to a definite plan. Six days are allotted to the creation of 
the heavens and earth, with all their furniture animate 
and inanimate. After due preparation had been made 
by the formation of light, atmosphere, and land separated 
from water, life is called into existence, first vegetable, 
then animal, terminating in man the lord of this lower 
world. The narrative in chapters ii.-iv. does not present 
such orderly progress. In it man is the central figure, 
to whom all is subordinated. He is created first. For 
him plants and trees are made to spring up. He is placed 
in a delightful garden. The Lord God perceiving his 
solitary condition creates the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air; but when brought to the protoplast, 
they were insufficient to supply his mental void, so that 
woman was made, in whom he found a suitable partner. 
A number of questions connected with the first pair, not 
necessarily entering into the writer's main purpose in 
describing man's origin, but complementary and new, 
are, the means by which the ground yielded vegetable pro- 
ductions, the materials from which the man and the woman 
were farmed, the cause of their intimate union, the place 
of their abode, the simplicity of their condition, and the 
way in which animals first received their names. By these 
traits preparation is made for the history of what befell 
the protoplasts in their primitive abode. 

According to the second narrative, Jehovah planted a 

r den in Eden, eastward, and put the first man there. 

spring or stream rising in Eden, and flowing through 
the garden, supplied it with water. In issuing from the 
garden it divided itself into four rivers, each having its 
own course. The writer gives their names, and the 
countries washed by three of them. This garden, usually 
termed Paradise after the Septuagint and Vulgate, has 
been eagerly sought for; but it has baffied curiosity. 
Though two of the rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, are 
well known, the other two, Bison and Gihon, can only be 
identified with difficulty. They seem to be rivers of 
northern India. The Tigris and Euphrates took their 
rise in the high land of northern Armenia ; the Bison, t.e., 
Indus, rises in the Himalayas; and the Gihon, ie., Oxus, 
is connected with Ethiopia or Cush. The -writer appears 
to have considered them all as having their source in the 
northern highlands of Asia, and flowing south, and there- 
fore he placed Eden somewhere in the north of Asia. 
The names of two rivers belonging to a foreign tradition, 
and little known to the Hebrews because intercourse -with 
India was then repaote, were associated with those of two 
known ones incorporated in the national tradition. If the 
interpreter had to do with pure history, it might not be 
ftTniaH to seai^ch for Eden in some definite locality; but, as 
the case stands, the examination would probably be fruitless. 
The garden has two remarkable productions — ^the tree 


of life, and the tree of knowledge of good and e-vih The 
former derives its name from the virtue of its fruit to 
impart perpetual life or immortality. The fruit of the 
latter communicates the knowledge of good and e-vil. It 
awakens moral consciousness. The one had to do with 
physical, the other with spiritual Hfe. Such were the 
miraculous powers of the two trees in the midst of the 
garden. 

The third chapter gives an account of the first pair falling 
away from the state in which they were created. What 
that state was may be clearly gathered from the words. It 
was one of innocent simplicity. The protoplasts had a child- 
like unconsciousness of eril; no knowledge of right and 
-wrong, virtue and vice. They were in the happy condition 
of infancy. Their moral existence had not begun. Berfec- 
tion, uprightness, righteousness, could not be predicated 
of them. But the world presents -vice and its concomitant 
misery in strong colours. Misery and evil abound. The 
eyes of an Oriental especially must have been -vividly 
struck with the phenomena of toilsome work, the pains of 
child-bearing, the slavery of woman, and the inevitable 
necessity of death. The Hebrews, accordingly, meditated 
on the cause. The writer seeks to connect -with the problem 
incidental phenomena, as the love of man and T^e, the 
form of the serpent different from that of other animals, 
the mutual hatred of man and serpents, <fec. It is an old 
question, the introduction of e-vil into the -world. As aU 
the posterity of the first pair participate in sin and suffer- 
ing, the cause must be looked for in connection with 
these. Yet it must not proceed from themselves. God 
had made them innocent and happy. The origin of evil 
must come from without. A serpent becomes the instru- 
ment of their temptation. That cunning and mischievous*^ 
animal seduces them. The writer thought of nothing but’- 
the creature itself- Those who suppose that the devils 
employed the serpent as his instrument, or that the devil > 
alone is spoken of, are confronted by the fact that the idea 
of Satan was of later introduction among the Hebrews 
than the age of the writer. The curse pronounced on the 
tempter sufficiently shows that none but the agent expressly 
named was thought of. 

Are these narratives of the creation, primal abode, and, 
fall of man, literal history 7 So some have always believed, 

I with Augustine and the Keformers. The difficulties in . 
the way of this interpretation are great. As it cannot . 
be carried out consistently, its advocates resort to various . 
expedients. They forsake the literal for the figurative- 
wherever necessity demands. Thus they put a figurative- 
construction on the language of the curse, because they" 
allege that a literal one would be frigid, utterly unworthy- 
of the solemn occasion, highly inconsistent with the- 
dignity of the speaker and -Qie condition of the parties- 
addressed. Sometimes they even incline to regard the 
narrative as a sort of poem, or give it a poetical character. 
The atmosphere in which the accounts move is different 
from the literal one. Instead of assuming that God 
created the world and aH it contains in a moment nf 
time, and in harmonious arrangement, the first -writer 
attributes creation to six successive days, represents the 
Almighty as addressing the newly-formed existences, look- 
ing upon them with satisfaction, pronouncing them good, 
and resting on the seventh day. He naturally chose 
the six days of the Hebrew week, with which he was 
familiar, for successive gradations of the creative power. 
In the second account we find a speaking serpent, God 
walking in a human way in the cool of . the day through 
the garden, his jealousy of the aspiring Adam who had 
attained a higher knowledge, his cursing the serpent, and 
cherubim with a flaming sword. To explain aU this as 
literal history, were to attribute other perfections to the 
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Deity than infinite power, spirituaKty, and wisdom. Hence 
the Church of England, according to Horsley, does not 
demand the literal understanding of the document con- 
tamed in the second and third chapters, as a point of 
faith. 

Are the narratives allegorical! So Philo ^ interprets 
them, followed by the Greek fathers of Alexandria, 
Clement and Origen,^ as well as by Ambrose. In modern 
times Coleridge read the whole as an allegory.^ So did 
Donaldson in Ms Jashar, There is no indication, how- 
ever, that allegories were intended. Had tMs been the 
c^e, the truths meant to be conveyed would have been easily 
discovered. ^ The embarrassment and capriciousness of the 
allegorical interpreters prove that they have followed a 
wrong method. The outward fonn is set aside, and an 
idea discovered beneath it with which the envelope has 
no necessary connection. Doth should be retained j the 
shell suggesting the kernel, and the kernel showing itself 
to be the necessary evolution of central ideas. 

According to another interpretation, more commonly ac- 
cepted among scholars at the present day, bothacoounta are 
supposed to be, like the early records of other nations, tradi- 
tional and mytHcal. This does not imply that they are fables 
ornctio^j far from it. It is true that the oldest traditions 
of peoples are mainly subjective, the result of the national 
mind ; but they are nevertheless real. Variable, developed 
m different forms, influenced by the characteristics of the 
people and by their intercourse with others, they are all that 

constitutes the eaTlieSlf. lliefnintr i-l. ^ • I* 



•p +1^ TT T- ’ — juissbuiitsB : and that 

ot the Hebrews seems to be no exception. The two narra- 
tiTes present philosophical mythi in a historical fonm They 
represent the best ideas of the Hebrews at a certain stage 
of_ their hMtoiT- m explanation of the creation of man, 1 ^ 
^eval abode and state, and the cause of his degeneracy 
’The fcst account m plain and simple. It assign a higdi 
Agnity to man, and traces all human beings to a aipyl g 
in :^rmony with_ the best evidence of mod^ 
■science that points to unity of origin, rather than to dif- 
ierent oentees of creation. There is a naturalness in the 
■mrrative that cannot be mistaken, while the writer adheres 
•to generalities. (See Gabler’s Mnleitwng to HichJm-n’s 
^r■g^h^c^. rol l p 11, &<,; dseniWsSe 
Adam, in JSrsch und ^ * \ 



-plain™ a.dtoTacec=c:riZ.S^^^ 

kra waning in Ae older narrative, and correctkfffi hj 
enters mto deta^, and though more anthropomorpMo has 
circumstances associated ^th the 

SL It ^ narrativrto be : 

rnymns. It is usual to designate the first writer tTiP 

h£' 

T -L^ Jliiohim as the name of God • fliA 

“SS; " A 
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the possibility of ^ing 

ception Adam^^* •m-A ^ higher through reason and per- 

to p. 241. note (Burlington edidon of 1840). 


the other hand, his restoration and happiness are supposed 
to be in his own power. His salvation is practicable through 
the victoiy of reason over instinct, of faith over sense.* 

The traditions of ancient nations present analogies to the 
creation of man given in the firsh chapter of Genesis. The 
Etrurian comes nearest to the Hebrew. There creation 
takes place in six periods of a thousand years each, and 
men appear in the last, after the earth, sun, moon, and stars, 
•with all living things on the surface of tlio globe, had boon 
brought into existence by God.® The Persian mythology, 
in like manner, makes Ormuzd, the god of light, create by 
his word B'cmover the visible world in six periods of a 
thousand years each, and man is formed last. The name of 
the first man is Kaiomorts.® The Chaldee myth, given by 
Berosus, presents little resemblance to the Hebrew nawa- 
tiva Bel, the highest god, divided the darkness, and cut 
the woman, who ruled over the monstrous creatures found at 
first in the all, into two halves, out of which heaven and earth 
WOTe formed. After that he cut off his own head. The blood 
trickling down was taken by other gods and miTed with 
earth, from which men wore formed, who are therefore wise 
and partakers of the divine intelligence.’^ The Phenician 
myth is still more unlike the Hebrew account.® But Ovid's 
teaching is that man was made in the imago of the gods 
and was intended to be ruler of the earth.® The Egyptian 
theology has no point of contact with the Hebrew.*® The 
tod^ accounts are •very numerous, but often discrepant. 
Iheir likeness to the Ilobrow narrative is remote; for the 
play of imagination apijoars in them to oxcoss and absur- 
dity. ^ong those myths in which the formation of men 
is described without allusion to any primordial distinction 
of castes, we may quote two. Prajapati, i,e., the universe 
which was soul and only ono, foiinod aniinalH from his 
breads, a man from his souL Tho soul is tho first of the 
breaths. Since ho formed a man from his sold, therefore 
^ey say, _ man is the first of tho animals, and tho strongoat." 

S® Hc’f “ ? depend upon 

the soul. Since ho formed man from hia soui; therefore 

^ey say, man is ^ the animals ; ” for all these are man’a. 
Manu a account of the creation is that men of the four 

different parts of BnOima'a 
body pnor to tho division of that body into two parts, Tho 

also that of absorjition. Thus Brahma is reabsorbed into 
^0 supreme spirit, according to Manu.« According to the 
Bmians in India, God having made the world and tho 

thrSS a? thfT canie forth from 

me earth at the divine voice, his head apiicariug first tbMn 

whole body, into whom iifo was conVeyed ^ S ™ 

him for companion a woman, and the two lived toSiK 

1^ and wife, feedmg on the fruits of tho groS TW 

different temperaments, for whom Ood 

I ueber die OmeHs n SO 

•' j^iL 59’ ed J 3 erah#idy. 

ei New York. ’ Cory, la tUe PJmix, p. 186, 
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this world and tlie next, on condition that they were good, 
and did not worship Dews. At first they acted according to 
their original nature, acknowledging that all beings were 
derived from Ormuzd. But they were seduced by an evil 
spirit, and clothed themselves in black for thirty days. 
After that they went out to hunt, and found a white goat, 
of whose milk they drank. In this they sinned against 
their body, and were punished. The evil spirit or Dew 
presented himself to them again, giving them fruits to eat, 
by which they forfeited a hundred enjoyments. At first 
they covered themselves with the skins of dogs, and ate 
the flesh of these animals. They hupted and made them- 
selves clothing of the skins of deer.^ 

Abriman is represented as a poisonous serpent, and 
springs in this form from heaven to earth.^ Dews often 
take the same form.® 

The tree Horn among them is similar to the tree of life. 
It imparts immortality, and is called the king of trees.'* 

The holy mountain or paradise of Persian tradition is 
Alhordjj the abode of Ormuzd and the good spirits, which 
sends forth great rivers.® This means the Hindu Koosb 
mountains where was Airjana veedjo, the first seat of the 
Aryan race. Here we have mention of a district Heden; 
and Zoroaster is said to have been bom in Hedenesch, but 
elsewhere in Airjana veedjoj* 

According to the religion of Lama or the Calmncks, men 
lived in the first age of the world 80,000 years. They 
were holy and happy. But their happiness came to an end. 
A plant, sweet as honey, sprang ont of the earth, of which a 
greedy man tasted, and made others acquainted with it. A 
sense of shame was awakened, and therefore they began to 
make themselves coverings of the leaves of trees. Their 
age and size decreased. Virtue fled, and all manner of vice 
prevailed.’’ The paradisiacal state of Thibetan mythology 
is one of perfection and spirituality. But the desire to eat 
of a sweet herb, schiTna^ put an end to that condition. 
Shame sprang up within the fallen j the need of clothing 
was felt. They were driven to a.grioulture by necessity. 
Virtue fled, murder, adultery, and aH other vices suc- 
ceeded.® 

Among the Indians, the holy mountain of the north, the 
seat of the gods, and the source of the great rivers, was 
Meru,^ The tree Parijata, brought from heaven to earth 
by Krishna, with its heavenly flower and fruit, scares away 
hunger, thirst, disease, old age, <fec.^® 

The Greek myths are remotely parallel. Hesiod describes 
the primitive state as one free from toil, sickness, and all 
kinds of evil Mortals were contented with easily obtained, 
though poor, sustenance. But cunning Prometheus de- 
ceived Zeus, and stole fire from heaven. The latter, by 
way of punishment, sent a beautiful woman, Pandora, whom 
Epimetheus accepted as a gift. Having -with her a vessel 
into which all sorts of misery had been put, she opened it 
out of curiosity, and evils flew forth in abundance, filling 
the earth. Hope alone remained at the bottom. 

The story is supplemented and modified in the Theogony, 
There Prometheus is twice punished, and woman becomes 
the source of man's evils, merely as the original mother of 
the race. There is also a reconciliation between Zeus and 
Prometheus.^® 

In uiEschylus mankind are presented in the ignorance of 

^ Kleuker’s Zend-Avesta^ part iii. pp. S4, 85. 

* Ibid. iii. 62. , ® Ibid, ii, 192. 

* Ibid. iii. p. 105. 

“ Ibid. iii. 70, 91. ff Ibid. ii. 277, 299; iii. 118. 

^ Staudliii in Archiv. far Kwohmgeschickte^ i. 3, p. 14. 

^ See Staudlin'a Archm, i. 3, p. 15. 

® Von Bohlen’s I>cls alts Indien^ i, 12 ; it. 210. 

WiUon's Vishnu Purana^ pp. 686, 613; and Langrlois's translation 
Df the Marivansay tome ii. p. 3. 
w Ojtera et Dies, 40-105. “ IHd. 606-616. 
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infancy till Prometheus implanted in them the power of 
intellect, and the capability of knowledge. The fire from 
heaven is not the cause of the evils that broke in upon 
them; rather is it the teacher of every art, and the opener 
up of infinite resources; but Prometheus himself must 
endure fearful punishment for his self-will, in paying too 
much regard to mortals. Still there is an intimation of 
future reconciliation between the opposing powers, Zeus 
and Prometheus. 

The points of similarity between the Old Testament and 
this Greek representative of man's fall are tolerably plain. 
In both there is an original state marked by freedom from 
sorrow, by complete earthly enjojment and undisturbed 
peace with God. Both attach the origin of evil to the act 
of a free being putting himself in opposition to God — 
evil being the punishment of that act, arising by means of 
a woman. As the Old Testament narrative impKes that 
the step taken by man wa.s not a mere degeneracy, so 
jEschylus’s description admits that it was for humanity 
the beginning of a richer and higher life, since man's 
proper destiny could not be worked out in a condition of 
childlike incapacity. Pandora reminds us of Eve ; Epi- 
metheus of Adam. Prometheus and tlie serpent both wish 
to make men like God in knowledge and happiness,^® The 
tragic poet seems to regard Prometheus as the archet3;q)e of 
mau, so that his fate is theirs. Like every strong-willed 
mortel, Prometheus flounders on the rock of presumption. 
He persists in acting contrary to the commands of Deity, 
and endures torture till he submits to a higher will, accept- 
ing the symbols of repentance and restraint within certain 
limits. Thus, Kke Adam, he is the representative of 
humanity. 

The fundamental difference between the Hebrew and 
Greek narratives is, that the distinction between God and 
the world, spirit and nature, maintained with aU sharpness 
in the one, is not carried out in the other. On the con- 
trary, the Greek myth mixes the two spheres, so that the 
world appears as the original, independent element, of 
which spirit and deity are mere products. In the Hebrew 
narrative the spiritu^ features are presented clearly and 
simply; in the Greek they are indistinct, because transferred 
to the sensuous world and covered with a luxuriant growth 
of outer nature,^^ 

Ovid paints the golden age in the manner of Hesiod, buti 
with more details. It was pervaded by innocent simplicity,, 
and the successive ages became still worse, tiU moral corrup- 
tion reached such a height in the last or iron age that. 
Jupiter sent a flood to destroy all mankind.^® 

Plato in his Symposium^^ explains the sexual and ama- 
tory inclination of the man and the woman by the fact 
that there were at first androgynous beings, whom Zeus 
separated into men and women. The two sexes were 
originally united. 

In Corrodi's Beitrdge (xviii. p. 14), the Indian Ezour 
Yedam is quoted, in \,mch the first man is called Adimo,^ 
from whose body came Brahma, Vishnu, and Schiva. This 
statement is repeated by Knobel and others. But the 
Ezour Yedam (a corrupt pronunciation of Yajur Veda) is a 
spurious Veda from the pen of some Jesuit missionary. 
Though it mentions Adimo (wMch simply means the jtrsf) 
in vol. 1 p. 195, <fcc., and vol. ii. 205, genuine Indian 
mythology recognises no such name of the first man. 

The second narrative, in some of its ideas, seems de- 

See Buttmaim^s Mythologus, Band i. p. 48, &c. 

See Q-. Baur in the Studitn und Kritihen for p. 320, tt seg, 

w Metamorphos. i, 89, &c. ; toI. ii. p. 14, &c., ed. BuTmaun, 

Cap. rv. ed. StaUhaiim, 1827. 

The Ezowr Vedam was printed at Paris in 1778. See Mr Ellia, in 
the Astatick Researches, vol. xiv. p. 2, &c., and Dr Muir in tho 
Trcmsactions of the Royal Society of Edinhwrgh, vol. xziii, part 2, p, 
255, &c. 
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rived from Eastern Asia, Several features disclose tliisj 
such, as the covering of fig leaves, the springing of four 
rivers from a common source, and the names of two of 
them which point to India. The tree of life and the 
seducing spirit have their place in the Persian and Indian 
religions. But its essence is adapted to the Hebrew 
theology, and contains genuine Hebrew traits ; though it 
stands tolerably isolated in the circle of ideas which the 
Old Testament presents. Not till the Book of Wisdom 
do we find express reference to it (chap. ii. 23, 24), 
though the tree of life is spoken of in the Proverbs. Yet 
there is diversity amid similarity. As elaborated by the 
Hebrew mind, the narrative is a profound theory, with noble 
features worthy of the subject. Its verisimilitude is 
apparent. It shows a thoughtful contemplation of hnman 
nature, a fine sense of its capacities and weakness, of its 
aspirations and needs. Its lines are drawn with great dis- 
cernment. The problem need expect no better solution in 
this life ; for its depths cannot be fathomed by the sound- 
ing-line of a finite understanding. Here is the one ptulo- 
Bophy of the subject that has taken the deepest hold of the 
human mind, engrafting itself on the religious systems of 
very different races, and enlisting the sympathies of the 
most civilised nations. Originating in the East, it has been 
transferred to the West, where it lives in pristine vigour. 

It is the essence of the best ideas and traditions of 
Eastern Asia, improved and enlarged by the Hebrew mind 
at a certain period. The more the narrative is examined, 
the more clearly wiU it appear the result of enlightened 
reason. It embodies national traditions of Hebrew reflec- 
tiveness. Free from the pantheism and dualism inherent 
in the mythologies of other peoples, the monotheism which 
distinguished the Hebrews as the depositaries of a divine 
truth pervades it. The tradition has two sides. It repre- 
sents the transition of man to freedom and humanity, as 
Schiller describes it j his elevation by the awakening 
exercise of reason j his advance from nature^s cradling 
season to a consciousness of the divine within him ; but it 
represents at the same time the inclination to foUow his 
own to aspire to the forbidden contrary to his better 
conviction, to push reason beyond the limits within which 
alone it can be legitimately used ; in short, to break away . 
from the will of God in self-sufficient independence. While 
the fact was one of the most fortunate in man's history, it i 
was dso one of the saddest. When moral good was made j 
possible, moral evil was introduced. A knowledge of the i 
one brings that of the other.i | 

^ter Adam fell, God drove him from paradise, whose J 
ptes were guarded by cherubim to prevent access to the i 
protoplasts had first three sons — Cain, 1 
Abe^ Seth; then other sons and daughters. Adam died i 
^ the age of 930, According to the Elohist, the later 
race of men descended from Seth, the first born (Genesis v.) • 1 
a^ording to the Jehovist from Cain, who was the first bom j 
(G^ esis iv.) ^ A Jewish tradition represents him as buried j 
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ij when he awoke commanded the parts that had been re- 
r moved to be dispersed over the globe, that the whole earth 
if might be inhabited by his seed. Thus Adam lost his sisso, 
e but not his completeness. His first wife was Lilith, 
a mother of the demons. But she flew away through the 
7 air ; and then the Lord created Eve from liis rib, brought 
t her to Adam in the most beautiful dress, and angels descend- 
3 ing from heaven played on heavenly instruments; sun, moon, 
L and stars dancing. He blessed the pair, and gave them a 
, feast upon a table of precious stone. Angels prepared the 
; most costly viands. But Adam's glory was envied by the 
I angels; and the seraph Sammael succeeded in seducing 
I him. The pair were driven out of paradise into the place 
of darkness, and wandered through the earth, ** 

According to the Koran, God created man of dried clay 
like an earthen vessel, animating the figure, and enduing 
it with an intelligent soul. When he had placed him 
in paradise, he formed Eve out of his loft siile. All 
the angels worshipped the new man oxcei)t ICblis, who 
refused and became an unbeliever. Satan caused them to 
forfeit paradise, and turned them out of their state of 
happiness. On Adam's repentance, God pitied him, arul 
had him taught the divine commandments by the arch- 
angel Gabriel; whereupon he was conducted to Arafat, a 
mountain near Mecca, and found Eve after a separatum of 
200 years. He was buried on Mount Abukais, near U <^cca.« 
Many other fables of the later Jews resjuecting Adam are 
collected by Eisonmengor, and those of the Maliomctuns 
by Herbelot. 

In the emanation systems of the Christian Gnostics and 
Manichseans, as well as in the gnosis of the Mandiouns, 
Adam is represented as one of the first and holiest mons. 
Both catholic and heretical literature indulged in fictions 
^specting Adam. A Life, of Adam was translated from th<) 
Ethiopic mto German by Dillmaim, in Ewald's 
V. J/ie Testmunt of Adam, current in Syriac and Arabi(t, 
was pubhshed by Renan in the Jozcrnal Amttique, adrie v 
tom. 2, Both these seem to bo derived from the Spchinca 
wlicli exists in MS. in tlio Syriac tun«u,,. 
Ihe {^thites, a Gnostic sect, liad Ajmnbntm uf Adam; 
Ollier Gnostics had a Gosjid of Eve. A Book of the lieimit- 
ance of Adam, and A Hook conceminy the havghiera of 
\ Adam, are condomnod in tlio decree of Gelasius. U««rce 
SynccUus rates a Greek Zife of Adam; and a fmtnnent 
from The Greek Book of Adam, in a Plorentiue MS,, w 
gven in the ZUeraturbiait dee Orients for 1B50. Tlrna 
the Adam-litoratnxo is copious.^ The Book of Adam, puh- 
1816, is improperly so tonned. It 
w a Mandman or Sabian work, Sidra Babba, wliich ia now 
Potormann's critical edition of 1807 
s researches into the language. (e. ».) ’ 
op Bbbmbn, ecclesiastical historian, was i^rn ia 
Upper Saxony, and in 10G7, probably on tbo invitatioii of 
Archbishop Adalbert, came to BreLn, whoinf 
appointed canon and maywier seholanm. Ho died in 
107 b. His G^ Eammaburgenm Ecclesice Boniifteum 
containing a history of the diocese of 
Bremen from 788 till the death of Adalbert ^107# iJ j 

arSeTat^ chief source orinSrSi' 
regard to the state of the northern kingdoms durimr tl,« 

pued partly from wiutten doemnouts and partly fr<jm the 
or^ communications of the Danish king, Svond Estrithsmi 

logy IS sometimes confused, and the geographical infor^ 


* See DiUmaan In IBeTzofo.JSncyHlopoiaie, xii. p. 81». 
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tion often erroneous. The style is clear and interesting, 
though somewhat prolix. It was first published from MSS. 
at Copenhagen in 1579. The best edition is that of 
Lappenberg in Pertz’s Monummta Germanim, A supple- 
ment to the Gesta^ a geographical work of considerable 
vame, entitled De Situ Danice et Heliquarum gucB trans 
Daniam sunt Regionum Natura, was published at Stock- 
holm in 1616, and at Leyden in 1629. 

ADAM, Alexander, Rector of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, was born on the 24th of June 1741, near Forres, in 
Morayshire. From his earliest years he showed uncommon 
dihgence and perseverence in classical studies, notwith- 
standing many difficulties and privations- In 1757 he 
went to Edinburgh, where he studied at the University 
with such success that in eighteen months he was appointed 
head-master of Watson’s Hospital, being at the time only 
nineteen. He was confirmed in the office of Rector of the 
High School on the 8th of June 1768, on the retirement of 
Matheson, whose substitute he had been for some time 
before. From this period he devoted himself entirely to 
the duties of his office, and to the preparation of the 
numerous works he published in classical literature. His 
popularity and success as a teacher are strikingly illustrated 
m the facts that his class increased more than fourfold dur- 
ing 1^ incumbency, and that an unusually large proportion 
of his pupils attained to eminence, among them being Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Brougham, and Jeffrey. He succeeded 
in introducing the study of Greek into the curriculum of 
the school, notwithstanding the opposition oLthe University 
headed by Principal Robertson. In 1780 the University 
of Edinburgh conferred upon Mr Adam the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, He died on the 18th December 1809, 
^ter an illness of five days, during which he occasionally 
imagined himself still at work, his last words being, — 
'‘But it grows dark; you may go.” Dr Adam’s first pub- 
lication was his Rrincvples of Latin and English Grammar 
(1772). This was followed by his Roman Antiquities (1791), 
his Summary of Geography and History (1794), and his 
Latin Dictionary (1805), The MS. of a projected larger 
Latin dictionary, which he did not live to complete, Kes in 
the library of the High School. 

ADAM, Melchior, German divine and biographer, was 
bom at Qrottkaw in Silesia after 1550, and educated in 
the college of Brieg, where he became a Protestant. He 
was enabled to pursue his studies there by the liberality of 
a person of quality, who had left sevei^ exhibitions for 
young students. In 1698 he went to Heidelberg, where, 
after holding various scholastic appointments, he became 
conrector of the gymnasium. In 1616 he published the 
first volume of his Vitae GerTrmnmum Philosophorum^ &c. 
This volume was followed by three others; that which 
treated of divines was printed in 1619; his lives of lawyers 
and of physicians were published in 1 620. AH the learned 
men whose history is contained in these four volumes lived 
in the 16th or beginning of the 17th century, and are 
either Germans or Flemings; but he published in 1618 the 
lives of twenty divines of other countries in a separate 
volume, entitled Decades dum continentes Vitas Theologorum 
Exterorum Prmcipum. All his divines are Protestants. 
His industry as a biographer is commended by Bayle, who 
acknowledges his obligations to Adam’s labours. Lutherans 
and Catholics accuse him of unfairness, but the charge is 
at least exaggerated. He died in 1622. 

ADAM, Robert, architect, the second son of William 
Adam of Maryburgh, in Fife, was bom in 1728. He 
studied at the University of Edinburgh, and probably 
received his first instruction in architecture from his father, 
who, whether a professional architect or not, gave proofs of 
his skill and taste in the designs of Hopetoun House and 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. In 1754 young Adam 
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visited the Continent, and spent three years in Italy for 
the purpose of examining the ruins of Roman architecture. 
The magnificence of the public baths erected at Rome in 
the time of Diocletian having impressed him with the idea 
that there had been a marked revival of architectural an 
during that emperor’s reign, he resolved to visit the ruins 
of the private palace Diocletian had erected at Spalatro in 
Dalmatia. In company with Clerisseau, a French architect, 
he sailed from Venice in July 1754, and in a few weeks, 
with the help of two experienced draughtsmen, had com- 
pleted plans and views of the fragments, from which he 
was afterwards able to execute a design of the entire build- 
ing. The results were published in Ruins of the Palace 
of Diocletian^ &c. (1764). After his return to England he 
rose to the highest eminence in his profession, and was 
appointed arddtect to the king in 1762. Six years later 
he entered Parliament as representative of the county of 
Kinross, but he still continued to devote himself to the 
duties of his profession, resigning only his court appoint- 
ment. In 1773-78 he and his brother James, an 
architect of considerable note, published from time to time 
large folio engravings with letterpress description of their 
designs, the most important being, — ^Lord Mansfield’s 
house at Caenwood; Luton House, Bedfordshire; tho 
Register House, Edinburgh, &c. Among their later works 
may be mentioned the buildings erected in London by the 
two brothers, and hence called the AdelpM (dSeXc^ot), which 
proved an unsuccessful speculation; Portland Place, London ; 
and the Infirmary of Glasgow. The leading characteristics 
of all these designs are lightness and elegance; and, though 
grave faults may be found with his style, it cannot be denied 
that English architecture, especially that of the streets of 
London, owes very much to Robert Adam, He continued 
actively engaged in his profession until his death in 1792. 
James, his brother and associate in labour, died in 1794. 

ADAM, Riuht Hon. William, nephew of the preced- 
ing, eldest son of John Adam, Esq. of Blair-Adam, Kin- 
ross-shire, was born on the 2d August 1761, studied at 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and passed at 
the Scotch bai' in 1773, Soon after he removed to England, 
where he entered Parliament in 1774, and in 1782 was 
called to the Common-law bar. He withdrew from Parlia- 
ment in 1795, entered it again in 1806 as representative 
of the united counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, and 
continued a member, though with some interruptions, till 
1811. A popular though not an eloquent speaker, Mr 
Adam soon took a prominent place in the House, making 
himself of importance by his sound judgment and firm 
general adherence to the Whig party. A duel in 1779 
between him and Mr Fox, in which the latter was slightly 
wounded, did not interrupt their close and steady friend- 
ship. They both belonged to the small but noble band 
that opposed the encroa^ments of the Government on the 
Constitution during the period of the French Revolution. 
One of Mr Adam’s most valuable parliamentary efforts was 
the agitation which he successfully raised, in March 1794, 
against the severe punishment awarded in the Scotch 
criminal court to certain persons who had been convicted 
of sedition. At the English bar he was as successful as 
any one can be who does not devote himself entirely to the 
profession. Though known to be much engaged in Parlia- 
ment, and with the management of the pecuniary affairs of 
the Timce of Wales and the Duke of York, he obtained a 
very considerable practice. He was successively Attorney 
and Solicitor General to the Prince of Wales, one of the 
managers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
one of the counsel who defended the first Lord Melville 
when impeached (as Mr Dundas). During his party’^ 
brief tenure of office in 1806 he was Chancellox of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and was afterwards a privy counciHof 
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^ and lord-lieiitenant of Kmross-sliire. In 1814 he became 
a baron of Exchequer in Scotland^ and in the following 
year was appointed chief commissioner of the newly- 
established Jury-Oourt for the trial of civil causes, over 
which he presided with much ability and acceptance till 
1830, when it ceased to exist as a separate court, and 
became merged in the permanent supreme tribunal. 
Though little versed in the technicalities of law, he was in 
all practical matters an able manager; he was a shrewd 
observer of all that passed around him, and a most agree- 
able companion. He died at Edinburgh on the 17th 
February 1839. 

ADAhrS BEIDGE, or Bama^s Bridge^ a chain of sand- 
banks, extending from the island of Manaar, near the W. 
coast of Ceylon to the island of Eameseram, off the Indian 
coast, and lying between the Gulf of Manaar on the S,W. 
and Palk Strait on the H.E. It is more than 30 miles 
long, and offers a serious impediment to navigation. Some 
of the sandbanks are dry; and no part of the shoal has a 
greater depth than 3 or 4 feet at high water, except three 
tortuous and intricate channels, a few feet deep, which in 
calm weather permit the passage of boats and small vessels. 

ADAM’S PEAK, a lofty mountain in Ceylon, about 45 
miles E. from Colombo, in K lat. 6® 55', E. long. 80° 30'. 
It rises steeply to a height of 7240 feet, and commands a 
magnificent prospect. Its conical summit terminates in an 
oblong platform, 74 feet by 24, on which there is a hollow, 
resembling the form of a human foot, 6 feet 4 inches by 2 
feet 6 inches; and this has been consecrated as the foot- 
print of Buddha.^ The margin of this supposed footprint 
is ornamented with gems, and a wooden canopy protects it 
from the weather. It is held in high veneration by the 
Cingalese, and numerous pilgrims ascend to the sacred 
spot, where a priest resides to receive their offerings, and 
bless them on their departure. By the Mahometans the 
impression is regarded as that of the foot of Adam, who 
here, according to their tradition, fulfilled a penance of one 
thoimnd years, while the Hindoos claim it as that of their 
god jSiva. 

ADAM AWA, a country of Central Africa, lies between 
7 and 11 N. lat., and 11° and 16° E. long,, about mid- 
way on the map between the Bight of Biafra and Lake 
Chad, Its boundaries cannot be strictly defined; but it 
stret^es fr^ S.W. to H.E. a distance of 200 miles, with 
a width of from 70 to 80 miles. This region is watered 
by the Benuwe and the Faro. The former, which idti- 
^tely unites wi^ the Miger, flows through Adamawa, 
tot in a nor^erly, then in a westerly direction: and is 
S' IFaro, wMch rises in the south, 22 miles from 
Yoll^the capital of the country. Hear their confluence 
3^rds mde, with a depth of about 11 
a breadth of 600 yards, but is generally 
very shallow. Both rivers are subject to extr^rdina^ 

September, and lasting fort^ 
mvAipri f the swamps of the adjacent country are 

parts of the countrv 
■ about 800 feet abo?e S 


ceros is met with, and the rivers swarm wdth crocodiles,, 
and with a curious mammal called the ayw, bearing some 
resemblance to the seal. YoUa, the capital of Adamawa, 
is situated, in H. lat. 9° 28', E. long. 12° 13', in the fertile 
plain between the Benuwe and the Faro. Tlio houses are 
built of clay, and surrounded by court-yards, in wdiich 
grain is grown; so that the town, .though containing only 
about 12,000 inhabitants, is spread over a large extent of 
ground, and is 3 miles long from oast to west. !ru7'ke(li 
(a dark-coloured cotton cloth), beads, salt, and calico are 
the principal articles exposed in the markets. Here and 
throughout Adamawa cotton is generally used as a medium 
of barter. A very large proportion of the population are 
slaves, many private individuals holding as many as 1000, 
while the governor is said to receive annually about 6000 in 
tribute. The government of Adamawa is in the hands of a 
Mahometan ruler, who owns a nominal allegiance to tlie 
Sultan of Sokoto, but is in reality an independent sove- 
reign. Formerly the country was called Fumbina, and 
was possessed by various African tribes, until it was over- 
run by the Fulbe, a Mahometan people. It has not been 
entirely subjected by thorn, but they have detached aoitkv 
ments ^ various places; and numerous governors, m weU 
of the Fulbe as of outlying pagan tribes, are in subjection 
to the ruler of YoUa. (See Barthes Travels in Ctmtrai 
Africa^ vol. ii.) 

ADAMITES, or Adamians, a sect of heretics that 
flourished in North Africa in the 2d and 3d centuries. 
Basing itself probably on a union of certain gnostic and 
ascetic doctrines, this sect protended that its moinbers were 
re-established in Adam's state of original innocency. They 
accordingly rejected the form of marriage, which, they 
said, would never have existed but for sin, ami lived in 
absolute lawlessness, holding that, what<jver they did, their 
actions could bo neither good nor bad. During the Mhldlc 
Ages the doctrines of this obscure sect, which did not at 
first rast long, were revived in Europe by the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit, who in tlie 14th oentmy 
were better known throughout Germany m Btighards. Thi» 
name was originany borne by a religious paHy that Vfm 
formed in the Netherlands a century earlier. The twt> 
sects caine into contact on the Ithino frontier, mBimmiotl 
with each other, gradually approximated in doctrine, and 
were at last idontificd by the application to both of the one 
name; though a distinct sect of Begliards, free from the 
excesses of the brethren, continued to exist in tlie Nether- 

assumed m the harsh pronunciation of the B<»hemiam, and 
the coinmon method of accounting for it hymppmlmn 

SSf rtTp- warrant. Tlio iSeifaU 

seat of the Picards in Bohemia was a small island in the 
nver Luschmtz, where they lived in a state of nature, and 
had wives m common. In 1421 they wore almost extoJ. 
minated by Ziska, the leader of the IfusBitos, who Jem- 
mtted many of them to the flames. In 1849 it apnoarod 

in T®*®? “ Austria, thougi^maU 

ostentations of its pocnliar nraetioen. 

Bo-.-’, 

ADAMNAN or Adomnan Plaint born in 

Aisf f While on a mission to the court of Kina 

^dfnd of Northumberland (700-1), lu, was l^d to f 
the Boman rule in r^ard to the time +t!1 Ii ™ anopt 

and o„ M, to I,;X wU « 
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published by the Irish Archssological and Celtic Society in 
1857. Adaninan's other weil-known work, JDe Situ TerrcR 
SanctcBj was based, according to Bede, on information 
received from Ai'culf, a French bishop, who, on his return 
from the Holy Land, was wrecked on the west coast of 
Britain, and was entertained for a time at Iona. This was 
first published by Gretser at Ingolstadt in 1619. (Xalen^ 
dars of the Scottish Saints, by Bishop Forbes, 1872.) 

ADAMS, JoHiir, a distinguished statesman of the United 
States of North America. He was born on the 19th or (new 
style) 30th of October 1735, in that part of the township of 
Braintree, in Massachusetts, which on a subsecjuent division 
was called Quincy, His parents were of that class, then 
abounding in New England, who united the profession of 
agriculture with that of some one of the mechanic arts. His 
ancestor Heniy had emigrated from Devonshire in the year 
1632, and had established himself at Braintree with six 
sons, aU of whom married; from one descended the subject 
of this memoir, and from another that Samuel Adams who, 
with John Hancock, was by name proscribed by an Act of 
the British Parliament, for the conspicuous part he acted in 
the early stages of the opposition to the measures of the 
mother country. When about fifteen years of age, his 
father proposed to his son John either to follow the family 
pursuits, and to receive in due time, as his portion, a part 
of the estate which they had cultivated, or to have the ex- 
pense of a learned education bestowed upon him, with which, 
instead of any fortune, he was to make his way in future 
life. The son chose the latter alternative j and having 
received some preparatory instruction, was admitted a 
student at Harvard College in the year 1751, After 
graduating in 1755, he removed to the town of Worcester, 
where, according to the economical practice of that day in 
New England, he became a tutor in a grammar school, and 
at the same time was initiated into the practice of the law 
in the office of Mr Putnam, then an attorney and a colonel 
of militia, and subsequently a general of some celebrity in 
the revolutionary war. A letter he wrote at the early age 
of nineteen, shows a degree of foresight which, like many 
other predictions, may have led to its own accomplishment. 
It is dated 12th October 1754, and says — ** Soon after the 
Reformation, a few people came over to this New World for 
conscience' sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial incident 
may transfer the great seat of empire to America, It looks 
likely to me; for if we can remove the. turbulent Galhc 
(the French in Canada), our people, according to the 
exactest computation, will in another century become more 
numerous than England itself. Should this be the case, 
since we have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation 
in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery of the 
seas, and then the united force of’ all Europe will not be 
able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves is to disunite us." 

He was admitted to practice in the year 1768, and 
gradually rose to the degree of eminence which a local court 
can confer; and obtained distinction by some essays on the 
subject of the canon and feudal law, which were directed 
to point to the rising difference which commenced between 
the mother country and the colonies, soon after the peace 
of 1763 had delivered the latter from aU disquietude re- 
specting the establishments of France in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Canada. His character rose, both as a lawyer and 
a patriot, so as to induce Governor Barnard, who wished 
to gain him over to the royal party, to offer him the office 
of advocate-general in the Admiralty Court, which was 
deemed a sure step to the highest honours of the bench. 
Two years after, he was chosen one of the representatives 
of his native town to the congress of the province. His 
first prominent interference in political affairs was at a 
meetmg at Braintree in 1765, to oppose the Stamp Act. 
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The resolutions he propctjied were not only carried unani- 
mously, but were afterwards adopted verbatim by more 
than forty other towns. In 1768 he found it necessary 
to remove to Boston, owing to the increase of his legi 
practice. 

His professional integrity was soon after exhibited in the 
defence of Captain Preston and some soldiers, who were 
tried before a Boston jury on a charge of murder, April 
1770. In this case Adams was counsel for the defence; 
and being considered by the people, then in an infiamed 
state against the troops, as a determined friend of liberty, 
his eloquence obtained a verdict of acquittal without lessen- 
ing his popularity. 

When it was determined, in 1774, to assemble a general 
congress from the several colonies, ilr Adams was one of 
those solicited for the purpose by the people of Massa- 
chusetts. Before departing for Philadelphia to join the 
congress, he parted with the friend of his youth, his fellow- 
student and associate at the bar, Jonathan Sewall, who had 
attained the rank of attorney-general, and was necessarily 
opposed to his political views. Sewall made a powerful 
effort to change his determination, and to deter lum from 
going to the congress. He urged, that Britain was deter- 
mined on her system, and was irresistible, and would be 
destructive to him, and aU those who should persevere in 
opposition to her designs. To this Adams replied: ^‘I 
know that Great Britain has determined on her system, 
and that very fact determines me on mine. You know I 
have been constant and uniform in opposition to her mear 
sures; the die is now cast; I have passed the Rubicon; to 
swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish with my country, 
is my unalterable determination." The conversation was 
then terminated by Adams saying to his friend, “ I see we 
must part; and with a bleeding heart, I say, I fear for ever. 
But you may depend upon it, this adieu is the sharpest thorn 
on which I ever set my foot." 

When the continent^ congress was assembled Mr Adams 
became one of its most active and energetic leaders. He 
was a member of that committee which framed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and one of the most powerful advo- 
cates for its adoption by the general body; and by his elo- 
quence obtained the unanimous suffrages of that assembly. 
Though he was appointed chief-justice in 1776, he declined 
the office, in order to dedicate his talents to the general 
purpose of the defence of the country. 

In 1777 he, with three other members, was appointed a 
commissioner to France. He remained in Paris about a 
year and a half, when, in consequence of disagreements 
among themselves, in which Adams was not implicated, all 
but Franklin were recalled. In the end of 1779 he was 
charged with two commissions, — one as a plenipotentiary to 
treat for peace, the other empowering him to form a commer- 
cial treaty with Great Britain, When he arrived in Paris, 
the French Government viewed with jealousy the purpose of 
the second commission; and Count de Tergennes ^vised 
him to keep it secret, vdth a view to prevail on the congress 
to revoke it. Mr Adams refused to communicate to the 
count his instructions on that subject; and an altercation 
arose, from a claim made by France for a discrimination in 
favour of French holders of American paper money in the 
liquidation of it. The count complained to Congress, trans- 
mitted copies of Mr Adams's letters, and instructed the 
French minister at Philadelphia to demand his recall The 
demand was rejected, but afterwards four others were joined 
with him in the commission. Whilst these negotiations 
were in progress he went to Holland, and there, in oppo- 
sition to the influence and talents of the British minister, 
Sir Joseph Yorke, succeeded both in negotiating a loan, and 
in procuring the assistance of that country in the defence 
against Great Britain. He formed a commercial treaty with 
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that repuTbKc, and joined in tte epheme:^ associatiou called 
the armed neutrality/' 

In 1785 Mr Adams was appointed ambassador to the 
court of his former sovereign, where his conduct was such 
as to secure the approbation of his own country, and the 
respect of that to which he was com missioned Whilst in 
London, he published his wort entitled Defence of the 
American C(mstituti<my in which he combated ably the 
fjpinions of Turgot, Mably, and Price, in favour of a single 
legislative assembly; and thus perhaps contributed to the 
division of power and the chechs on its exercise, which 
became established in the United States. At the close of 
1787 he returned, after ten years devoted to the public 
service, to America, He received the thanks of Congress, 
and was elected soon after, under the presidency of Wash- 
mgton, to the office of Vice-President. In 1790 Mr Adams 
gave to the public his Discourses on Davila, in which he 
exposed the revolutionary doctrines propagated by France 
and her emissaries in other countries. On the retirement 
of Washington, the choice of President fell on Mr Adams, 
who entered on that office in May 1797. At that time the 
Government was entangled by the insolent pretensions of the 
French demagogues, and by their partisans in many of the 
states. Great differences of opinion arose between the 
individuals at the head of affairs: one party, with Mr 
Hamilton at their head, was disposed to resist the preten- 
sions of France by open hostilities; whilst Mr Adams was 
dismclined to war, so long as there was a possibility of 
avoiding it with honour. Owing to this division of his 
own fnends, rather than to a want of public confidence, at 
the conclusion of the four years for which the President is 
chosen, Mr Adams was not re-elected. Perhaps this was 
in some measure owing to the preponderance of the slave 
states, in which Mr Jefferson, his rival, and a proprietor of 
slaves, had a fellow-feeling among the chief of the people. 

He retired with dignity, at 66 years of age, to his native 
place, formed no political factions against those in power, 
but publicly expressed his approbation of the measures 
■which .were pmsued by him who had been his ri-ral, who 
had become his successor in power, but had never ceased 
to he his firmly-attached friend. 

The last public occasion on which Mr Adams appeared, 
was as a member of the convention for the revision of the 
constitution of Massachusetts, in which some slight altera- 
tion were requisite, in consequence of the province of 
Maine being separated from it. 

He seons to have enjoyed his mental faculties to the 
close of his protracted life; and even on the last day of it 
two horns only before its final dose, on the 4th Jidy 1826* 
ae ^ea anmyersary of the Act of Independence, he 
dictated to a fnend, as a sentiment to be given at the 
public dinner of ^e day, “ Independence for ever." Bv a 
■very singular coincidence Jefferson, his rival and friend 
aied a few hours earlier on the same day. ^ 

Mr Adams -was considered a sound scholar, well versed 
m the ancient langi^es, and in many branches of general 
^ ^ writing was fordble and perspicu- 

^ OU8, and, m the latter years of his life, remarkably deeant 
person he was of middling stature; his mannL s|oke 
ia and his address, at least when 

and manly. 

ADAMS Jo^ QTOTaT,ddest son of the preceding 
was bom at Braintree on the 11th July 1767. tL greatS 

l780^w^/T^®?f again in 

din ’ mm ord^ fif? ^ university Zf Ley- 

S old he went, as secretar^, 

^tn Ikancis Dana on his unsuccessful Tnigdon to St 
Prtarsburg. ^tummg home after an interval spent in 


1788; and, after spending three years in a la^wyer’a office, 
was admitted to the bar in 1791. Three successive series 
of letters, on political subjects, contributed to a Boatoii 
newspaper, attracted much attention, and Washington 
appointed biTn ambassador to the Hague in 1794, An 
appointment to a siinilar post in Portugal, made just before 
the expiiy of Washington’s presidency, was sot aside by 
his father, who sent him instead to Prussia, giving hdin the 
promotion by the express advice of Washington. During 
his residence as ambassador at Berlin, he succeeded in nego- 
•tiating a commercial treaty with Prussia On Jefferson 
becoming President (1801), Adams was recalled, and 
resumed the practice of law in Boston, In 1B02 Suffolk 
county returned him a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and in the following year ho was elected to Con- 
gress, Indebted for his position to the Federal party, 
Adams supported their views for four years, hut separated 
from them by voting for Jefferson's proposed embarffo. 
This course involved him in much controversy, and cost 
him his seat in the Senate. During his retiroxnont he 
added to the employment arising from his profession the 
duties of the professorship of rhetoric and belles lottros 
at Harvard University, which he held for throe years 
(1806-9). His lectures — ^the first ever road in an American 
university — ^were published in 1810, and wore much thought 
of at the time, though now almost forgotten. In the 
■vsdnter follotring the resignation of his professorship, he 
visited Washington; and, in an interview with Jefferson, 
brought a charge against some of the Federal loaders of a 
design to dissolve the union, and form a soparate confodonv. 
tion for the north. The charge was afterwards repented 
in the newspapers; and, though resting on slender grounds, 
greatly affected the confidence of the other states in the 
New England representatives. In 1800 Madison, having 
obtained after some delay tho concurronco of the Senato, 
entrusted Adams with tho embassy to St Potorah«rg,--ftn 
appointment which tho latter accepted against the wisbos 
of his father, and continued to hold, though offmed a seat 
on the circuit bench for New England siuno time after 
ms arrival m llussia. When war broke out bctwet-u 
England and the United States, Adams induced tlio 
Czar to inake an offer of intervention, which, however, 
the Eng^h Government declined to accept. Independent 
n^otiations were thereupon carried on for six nionths at 
Ghent (the representatives of America being Adams 
Russell, and Clay), and resulted in the treaty of nciice 
which was signed 24th December 1814. After serving for 
two y^rs (1815-17) as minister in London, he again 
entered the arena of homo politics as secretary of state 
under Monroe. In this offleo lie cUstinguislied Itiinscdf 

of tile treaty vrith Spain, which 
de^^ the boundanos of tho coded territories of Florida 
and Louisiana. An elaborate report on weights and mca- 

^ ^ ®«f®’“tifio acquirements. 

In 1826 the dection of a President fell, according to the 

smM no one of the candidates had secured an absolute 

wK*^ chosen by the States, and Adams, 

■who had stood second to Jackson in the electoral vote was 
chosen in preference to Jackson, Olay, and Crawford ’ The 
^^tration of Adams was marked by J 

a high tariff on foreign goods, with tho riew of promoting 

unsuccessful atten TS 
^se Cuba from Spain. Notwithstanding the uffoiti of 

who hstd 178 votea n Tiiia j.- i vS-ckson, 

hi. 
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Mm to ample competency. Two years later he was re- 
turned to Congress by the district in which he lived, and 
which he continued to represent until his death. Having 
been chosen merely on account of his determined resistance 
to secret societies, his position was independent of party 
politics, and correspondingly strong. He stood for the 
office of governor, and then for that of senator, of Massa- 
chusetts, but was on both occasions defeated by Davis. As 
cha^an of the committee on manufactures, he strove to 
devise a middle, policy in regard to tariffs, but his greatest 
effort at this period — ^perhaps the greatest service of his 
whole political life — ^was in connection with the abolition 
of slavery. In every form which the question took, he 
was the bold and determined advocate of abolition, gradually 
gathering an influential party around hiTn, and so preparing 
for the triumphs, most of which have been won since his 
death. He himself witnessed, in 1845, the abolition of 
the “gag-^e,'' restricting the right of petition to Congress 
on the subject of slavery, which he had persistently opposed 
during the nine years it was in force. He died of paralysis 
on 23d February 1848, having been seized two days pre- 
viously while attending the debates of Congress. Adams 
wrote a number of works, which are now of little import- 
ance. The style is fluent, but has none of the vigour and 
elegance of Ms father’s. During his whole ILfetime he 
kept a very voluminous journal, some portions of wMch 
have been published. 

ADAMS, Richaed, M.A, divine. Two contemporaries 
of the same name are frequently confounded with each other. 
The more eminent was son of the Rev. Richard Adams, 
rector of Worrall, in Cheshire. The family records seven 
clergymen of the Church of England in succession. The 
present worthy was born at Worrall, but the loss of the 
registers leaves the date uncertain. It is usually, but erro- 
neously, stated, that he studied at Cambridge University, 
He was admitted a student of Brazenose College, Oxford, 
March 24, 1646, and became a fellow, having proceeded 
through the usual de^ees. It was at Brazenose he formed 
his life-long friendship with John Howe, who had a pro- 
found veneration for Adams. In 1655 he was appointed 
to the rectory of St Mildred’s, Bread Street, London — John 
Mnton being a parishioner. From this he was ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Thereupon he continued 
his ministry aa opportunity offered, and at length was 
settled as pastor of a congregation in Southwark. This 
Richard Adams is a typical example of the consistent and 
meek labourers of the early and struggling period of Non- 
conformity. His holy and beautiful life inspired Howe’s 
noblest eloquence in his funeral sermon. He died in a 
ripe old age, on 7th Feb. 1698. His principal literary 
work is his contribution of annotations on Philippians and 
Oolossians to Pool’s celebrated AnnotatioTis, Along with 
Veal he edited the works of Chamock. (a. b. q.) 

ADAMS, Samuel, American statesman, born at Boston, 
Sept, 27, 1722, was second cousin to John Adams. He 
studied at Harvard, but, owing to his father’s misfortunes 
in business in connection with a banking speculation, — ^the 

manufactory scheme,” — ^he had to leave before complet- 
ing his course, and to relinquish his intention of becoming 
a Congregational clergyman. He received his degree, 
however, and it is worthy of note, as showing the tendency 
of his political opinions, that Ms thesis was a defence of 
the affirmative reply to the question, “Whether it be law- 
ful to resist the supreme magistrate, if the commonwealth 
cannot otherwise be preserved The failure of the bank- 
ing scheme above referred to, in consequence of the limita- 
tions imposed by English law, made Adams still more 
decided in Ms assertion of the rights of American citizens, 
and in his opposition to Parliament. He gave up Ms 
business, in which he had little success, and became tax- 
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collector for the city of Boston, whence he wels called by 
his political opponents, “ Samuel the publican. In all the 
proceedings which issued at last in the declaration of 
independence Adams was a conspicuous actor. He took 
part in the numerous town meetings, drafted the protest 
which was sent up by Boston against the taxation scheme 
of Grenville (May 1764); and, being chosen next year a 
member of the general court of Massachusetts, soon became 
one of the leaders in debate. Upon his entry into the 
House he was appointed clerk, and had thus much influ- 
ence in arranging the order of business and in drawing up 
papers. Attempts were more than once made by the 
English governor to win him over by the offer of a place, 
but Adams proved inflexible. His uncompromising resist- 
ance to the British Government* continued; he was a 
prominent member of the continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia, and was one of those who signed Sie Declaration 
of Independence in 1776, He was a member of the con- 
vention wMch settled the constitution of Massachusetts, 
and became president of its Senate. From 1789 to 1794 
he was lieutenant-governor of the State, and governor 
from 1794 to 1797, retiring in the latter year partly on 
account of age, but partly also because the Federalists were 
then in the ascendant, and he himself was inclined to the 
Jefferson or Republican party. He died on the 3d Oct. 
1803. In an oration on American independence, delivered 
in PhiladelpMa, 1st Aug. 1776, Adams characterises the 
English as “a nation of shopkeepers.” The oration was 
translated into French, and published at Paris ; and it is* 
therefore not unlikely that Napoleon’s use of this phrase^ 
was not original. 

ADAMS, Thomas — “ the prose Shahspeare of FuHtan . 
theologians ” 2 ^ Southey named Mm — ^has left as few personal . 
memorials behind him as the poet himself. The only facts \ 
regarding the commonplaces of Ms biography are furnished 
by epistles-dedicatory and epistles to the reader, and title- 
pages, From these we learn that he was, in 1612, “a, 
preacher of the gospel at Willington,” in Bedfordshire, 
where he is found on to 1614, and whence issued Ms- 
Heaven and Earth Becondled^ The JDeviUs Banquet^ and 
other works; that in 1614-15 he was at Wingrave, in 
BuckinghamsMre, probably as vicar, and whence a number 
of his works went forth in quick succession; that in 1618 
he held the preachership at St Gregory’s, under St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was “observant chaplain” to Sir Henrie 
Montague, the Lord OMef- Justice of England ; that during 
these years Ms epistles show him to have been on the 
most friendly terms with some of the foremost men in 
state and church; and that he must have died before the 
Restoration of 1660. His “ occasionally” printed sermons, 
in small quartos, when collected in 1630, placed hi-m beyond . 
all comparison in the van of the preachers of England.. 
Jeremy Taylor does not surpass him in brilliance of fancies, 
nor Thomas Fuller in wit. His numerous works display 
great learning, classical and patristic, and are unique uxi 
their abundance of stories, anecdotes, aphorisms, and puns. 
He was a Puritan in the church, in distinction from the ^ 
Nonconformist Puritans, and is evangelically, not dry- 
doctrinally, Calvinistic in Ms theology. His works have, 
been recently collected by Drs Joseph Angus and Thomas. 
Smith (3 vols. 8vo, 1862), (a. b. g.) 

ADAMSON, Patrick, a Scottish, prelate, Archbishop of 
St Andrews, was born in the year 1543, in the town of 
Perth, where he received the rudiments of Ms education. 
He afterwards studied philosophy, and took his degree of 
master of arts at the University of St Andrews. In 1564 
he set out for Paris as tutor to the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam MaegiU. In the month of June of the same year, 
Mary Queen of Scots being delivered of a son, afterwards 
James VL of Scotland and L of England, Mr Adamson 
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wrote a Latin poem^ in wMcli he gave the prince tlie title 
of king of Prance and England. Tins proof of Jois loyalty 
involved him, in difficulties. Tke F rench court was offended, 
and ordered him to be arrested; and he was conlined for sis 
months. He was released only through the intercession of 
Queen Mary and some of the principal nobility, who inte- 
rested themselves in his behalf. As soon as he recovered 
his libei'ty, he retired with his pupil to Eourges. He was in 
this city during the massacre at Paris; and the same perse- 
cuting spirit prevailing among the Catholics at Bourges as 
at the metropolis, he lived concealed for seven months in a 
pubho-house, the aged master of which, in reward for his 
charity to heretics, was thrown from the roof, and had his 
brains dashed out. Whilst Mr Adamson lay thus in his 
sepulchre, as he called it, he wrote his Latin poetical version 
of the book of Job, and his tragedy of Herod in the same 
lan^age. In the year 1673 he returned to Scotland, and, 
having entered into holy orders, became minister of Paisley. 
In the year 1576 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners, by the General Assembly, to settle the jurisdiction 
.and pohcy of the church; and the following year he was 
named, with Mr David Lindsay, to report their proceedings 
• to the Earl of Morton, then regent. About this time the 
. earl appointed him one of his chaplains ; and, on the death 
of Archbishop Douglas, promoted him to the archiepiscopal 
see of St Andrews. This gave rise to a protracted con- 
flict with the Presbyterian party in the Assembly. Soon 
. after his promotion, he published a catechism in Latin verse, 
dedicated to the king, a work highly approved even by his 

- enenuea, who nevertheless still continued to persecute him 
with great violence. In 1578 he submitted himself to the 
General Assembly, which procured him peace but for a very 
little tune; for, the year following, fresh accusations were 
brought a^ust him. A Provincial Synod was held at St 
Andrews in April 1586; the archbishop was here accused 
and excommunicated. He apealed to the king and the 
states, but this availed him little. At the next General 
Assembly, a paper being produced containing the arch- 
bishop s submission, he was absolved from the excommuni- 
cation. In 1588 fresh accusations were brought against 
him. The year following he published the Lamentations 
of the prophet Jeremiah in Latin verse, which he dedicated 
to the king, complaining of his hard usage. Towards the 

- end of the same year he published a translation of the 
Apocalypse in Latin verse, and a copy of Latin verses. 
The king was unmoved by Ms application, and granted the 
^revenue of Ms see to the Duke of Lennox, so that the 
prelate and Ms family were literally reduced to the want of 
bread. During the remaining part of his unfortunate life 
j ^PPorted by charitable contributions, and died in 
1592. He had previously made a written recantation of 
Jus ^eged errors in regard to Episcopacy, though the 
^genuineness of this is doubted by Spottiswoode. (See 
■i^mngham's Church Sistory of Scotland^ voL L) The 
.character of prelate has been variously represented 
accort^g to the sentinients of religion and politics wMch 
pr^ailed. But theije is little doubt that he encouraged 
and supported, under the authority of the king, oppressive 

injimoim m^smes. The panegyric of the editor of 
™ Wilson, is extravagant and absurd. He 

says that he was a miracle of nature, and rather seemed 
to be the immeffiate production of God Almighty than 
bom of a woman.” ° ^ 

of tlie pro- 

1'. ^ long 

ad Sapm. Its position, commanding the passage of the 

rendered it important aa 
a nuhtaiy station m the contest between the Egyptians and 


the Turks in 1832, After the defeat of tho Turkish onny 
at Knniflh, it was taken possession of by Ibrahim Pacha, 
and continued to be held by the' Egyptians till the treaty 
of July 1840 restored it to the Torte. In the streets of 
the town there are numerous beautiful foiiiituius, sux>plied 
with water from the river, which is hero spanned by a 
stately bridge of flfteen arches, said to have been erected 
by Justinian. In winter the climate is mild and healtliy, 
but in summer the heat is so great that the xnincixial 
inhabitants betake themselves to various cool retreats in 
the neighbouring mountains. The adjoining x>lain of 
Adana is rich and fertile. The chief productions of the 
province are cotton, corn, sesame, and wool, which are 
largely expoiiied. The population of the town is 20,000. 

ADAHBOJSr, Michel, a celebrated Erunch natumUat, 
descended from a Scottish family which had at the lievolu- 
tion attached itself to the fortunes of tho house of Stuart, 
was born the 7th of April 1727, at Aix, in IVovence, where 
Ms father was in the service of M. de VintiiuiUe, arch- 
bishop of that province. On the translation of this X)rolate 
to the archbishopric of Paris, about the year 1730, tlia 
elder Adanson repaired thither with his five childi’cn, who 
were all provided for by their father’s patron. A small 
canonry feU to the lot of Michel, the revenue of wdiich 
defrayed the expenses of his education at the college of 
Plessis. Y?hile there he was distingrushed for groat quick- 
ness of apprehension, strength of memory, and xuental 
ardour; but Ms genius took no particular bent, until he 
received a microscope from the celebrated Tubcrville JSfeud- 
ham, who was struck with admiration of the talents and 
acqtdrements he displayed at a public examination, From 
that time to the last hour of his life ho iiersevcred with a 
zeoX almost unexampled in the observation and study of 
nature. On leaving college, his youthful m^dour was well 
employed in the cabinets of lieamuur and JJcnmrd do 
Jussieu, as well as in tho Jardin des Plautus. Buck wum 
his zeal, that he repeated the instructions of the professors 
to his less apt fellow-students; and before cumpluiiug his 
nineteenth year he hud actually described (for his own 
improvement) 4000 species of the three kingdonm of 
nature. In this way he soon exhausted the rich sturen of 
accumulated knowledge in Europe; and having obtained a 
small appointment in the colony of fcJonegal, he resigncil 
his canonry, and embarked on tho 2()th of Decembttr 17 4H 
for Africa. Senegal, from the unhealthiness of ite climate 
-wm a terra incoynita to naturalists; and this determined 
Ms choice of that country us a field for exidomtiim. His 
ardour remamed unabated during the five years of his 
residence in Africa. He cohected mid described, in greater 
or less detail, an immense number of animals and plante- 
cohected specimens of every object of commerce; delineatetl 
maps of the country; made systematic meteorological and 
astronomical observations; and prex>ared grammars and 
dictionanes of the languages spoken on the bonks of the 
SenegaL^ On Ms return to l^aris in fi^ebmary 1764 he 
found kiinself without resources, but fortunately secured 
the patronage of M de Bombaxde, who encouraged him in 
the jgibhcation of the acientilio results of his tmvda. la 
his U^tovre Naturdle du SSnSyal (l^aris, 1767) ha made 
rt! t portion of the materials at his disposalj and 

the work has a special mterest from the essay on Shells 
punted at the end of it, whore Adanson proposed his 
imwerscU^Aod, a system of classification distLt to 
those of BuEon ^d Linnatus. He founded his clLS^ 
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fportion to the dissimilarity of organs. The chief defect of 
this method consists in presupposing a knowledge of species 
and tJieir organisation altogether beyond the existing stage 
of knowledge. ^ It gives, however, distinct ideas of the 
degree of affinity subsisting between organised beings, 
independent of all physiological science. Until the appear- 
ance of this work, the Testacea had scarcely been made the 
subject of serious study. Adanson^s methodical distribu- 
tion, founded on not less than twenty of the partial classi- 
fications already alluded to, is decidedly superior to that of 
any of his predecessors. For the first time there was pre- 
sented in tMs department of natural history a classification 
of the animals themselves, and not merely of the aheHa 
which contain them. Like every first attempt, however, it 
had its imperfections, which arose chiefiy from ignorance of 
the anatomical structure of the ani mflla. It was owing to 
this that he omitted, iu his arrangement of the Mollusca^ all 
mollusoous animals without shells. He abandoned his 
original plan of publishing his jSenegal observations in eight 
volumes, and applied himself entirely to his Families des 
Flantes, which he published in 1763. Here he developed 
the principle of arrangement above mentioned, which, in 
its adherence to natural botanical relations, was based on 
the system of Tournefort, and had been anticipated to 
some extent nearly a century before by Bay. The success 
of this work was hindered by its innovations in the use of 
terms, which were ridiculed by the defenders of the popular 
sexual system of Linnaeus ; but it did much to open the 
way for the establishment, by means principally of Jussieu^a 
Qmera Flantarum (1789), of the natural method of the 
classification of plants. In 1774 Adanson submitted to the 
consideration of the Academy of Sciences an immense work, 
containing what may be called the universal application of 
his universal method; for it extended to aU known beings 
and substances. This work consisted of 27 large volumes 
of manuscript, employed in displaying the gener^ relations 
of aU these matters, and their distribution; 160 volumes 
more, occupied with the alphabetical arrangement of 40,000 
species; a vocabulary, containing 200,0^00 words, with 
their explanations; and a number of detached memoirs, 
40,000 figures, and 30,000 specimens of the three king- 
doms of nature. The committee to which the inspection 
of this enormous mass was intrusted strongly recommended 
Adanson to separate and publish all that was peculiarly his 
own, leaving out what was merely compilation. He obsti- 
nately rejected this advice; and the huge work, at which 
he continued to labour, was never published. He had been 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1769, and he 
latterly subsisted on a small pension it had conferred on him. 
Of this he was deprived on the dissolution of the Academy 
by the Constituent Assembly, and was consequently reduced 
to such a depth of poverty as to be unable to appear before 
the French Institute when it invited him to take his place 
among its members. Government afterwards conferred 
upon him a pension sufficient to relieve the simple wants 
of the great naturalist. He died, after months of severe 
suffering, on the 3d of August 1806, requesting, as the only 
decoration of his grave, a garland of flowers gathered from 
the 58 families he had differentiated — a touching though 
transitory image,'' says Cuvier, “of the more durable 
monument which he has erected to himself in his works." 
His zeal for science, his unwearied industry, and his talents 
as a philosophical observer, are conspicuous in all his writ- 
ings. The serenity of his temper, and the unaffected good- 
ness of his heart, endeared him to the few who knew him 
intimately. On his return from Africa in 1764, he laid 
before the French Indian Company a scheme for the settle- 
ment of a colony in Senegal, where articles of African 
produce might be cultivated by free negroes. His proposi- 
tions were unheeded by his coimtrymen, and by a mis- 
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directed patriotism he refused to present them to the 
Abolitionists of England. A similar feeling led him to 
refuse to settle in Austria, Eussia, or Spain, on the invita- 
tion of the sovereigns of those countries. His most im- 
portant works are his Ncctural History of Senegal and his 
Families of Plants, He contributed a number of papers to 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, on the SMp-worm, 
the Baobab tree (the largest tree known, to which, in hon- 
our of Adanson, Linnaeus gave the nouxn&Adanscmia digitata\ 
the origin of the varieties of cultivated plants, gam-producing 
trees, and the Osdllatoria Adansonia^ an aniirial regarded 
by him as a spontaneously moving plant. Besides these 
essays, he contributed several valuable articles in natural 
history to the earlier part of the Supplement to the firsr 
Fncyclopedie; and he is also the reputed author of an essay 
on the Electricity of the Tourmaline (Paris, 1767), which 
bears the name of the Duke of Noya Caraffa. 

ADAPTATION, in Biology^ is the process by which au 
organism or species of organisms becomes modified to suit 
the conditions of its life. Every change in a living organ- 
ism involves adaptation; for in all cases life consists in a 
continuous adjustment of internal to external relations. 
The term is usually restricted, however, to imply such 
modifications as arise during the life of an individual, when 
an external change directly generates some change of func- 
tion and structure. Thus, since the adjustments of organ- 
isms arise partly in direct response to causes acting on tha 
individual, and partly in response to causes acting not 
directly on the individual but on the species as a whole, 
adaptation is to be regarded as the complement of natural 
selection. While natural selection acts primarily on the 
species, adaptation acts only indirectly, through the in- 
heritance of modifications directly generated in the indi- 
vidual All adaptation is limited, since an organ can only 
vary to a certain li mi ted extent from its congenital struc- 
ture. Adaptations are sometimes distinguished as indirect 
(for instance, by Haeckel, Generelle Morphologicy vol iL), 
which are directly generated in an organism, but only 
become apparent in its offspring. These form an im- 
portant class, and seem to suggest that the phenomena 
of adaptation, thoroughly understood, would go far to 
explain all the difficult cases of so-called spontaneous 
variation. - 

ADDA, the ancient Addua^ a river of Northern Italy, 
formed by the union of several small streams, near the town 
of Bormio, in the Hhsetian Alps, flows westward through 
the Valtellina into the Lake of Como, near its northern 
extremity. Issuing from the Lecco arm of the lake, it 
crosses the plain of Lombardy, and finally, after a course 
of about 160 miles, joins the Po, 8 miles above Oremona. 
The Adda was formerly the boundary between the terri- 
tories of Venice and Milan; and on its banka several im- 
portant battles have been fought, notably that of Lodi, 
where Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1796. 

ADDEK, the common viper ( Yipera communis). The 
death adder {Acanthopis tortor) of Australia, and the puff 
adder {Clotho arietans) of South Africa, are both highly 
poisonous. 

ADDINGTON, Henby, Viscount Sidmouth, prime 
minister of England, eldest son of Dr Anthony Addington, 
was born at Beading on the 30th May 1767. He was 
educated at Winchester and at Brazenose College, OicforA 
In 1784 he was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, but 
being elected about the same time member of Parliament 
for Devizes, he did not enter on legal practice. He was 
already on terms of intimacy with the younger Ktt, his 
father having been Lord Chatham's medical adviser (a 
circumstance that secured for young Addington the nick- 
name in Parliament of “the Doctor"); and he attached 
himself, as was natural, to the party of the great commoner. 


ADD 
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BKa fidelity to Pitt received a speedy and ample acknow- 
ledgment when he was elected, in May 1789, speaker of 
the House, in succession to Grenville. For a period of 
twelve years he discharged the duties of the chair to the 
general satisfaction of all parties, if with no very marked 
ability. In 1801, when Pitt resigned on the question of 
Catholic emancipation, Addington succeeded him in the 
offices of prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer. 
He was head of the party that had come to be known as 
** the ting’s friends,” and took office, it is said, on the 
urgent personal solicitation of his majesty. The most 
memorable event of his brief administration was the nego- 
tiation of the peace of Amiens, which was concluded on 
terms that were considered very favourable. It proved, 
however, but a short-lived truce, the ambition of the Krst 
Consul necessitating a renewal of hostilities in May 1803. 

. From this period Pitt assumed a critical attitude towards 
the ministry, and at length he joined Fox and the opposi- 
tion in demanding more vigorous measures for the d^ence 
of the country. The result was that Addington was com- 
pelled to resign, and Pitt was restored to power in May 
1804. Addington abstained from aU factious opposition, 
and indeed gave a general support to the Government. 
Ill January 1805 he joined the cabinet as president of the 
council, accepting at the same time the dignity of a peei> 
age, which he had previously declined. He resigned office, 
however, in July of the same year, in consequence of the 
all are he took in the prosecution of Lord MelviUe having 
estranged him from Pitt. After the death of the latter in 
1806, he became lord privy seal, and subsequently lord 
president in the cabinet of Fox and Grenville, but resigned 
office in 1807. He became a third time lord president 
under Mr Perceval in 1812, and in June of the same year 
received the seals of the Home Office under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Liverpool. He held this position for ten 
eventful years, during which he received his full share of 
the hostile criticism to which home secretaries are pecu- 
liarly exposed. His administration had the merit of being 
vigorous, fearless, and consistent; but it frequently occ£^ 
sioned great irritation, and aU but provoked rebellion. 
The policy of repression which he pursued in regard to the 
. reform meeting at Manchester in 1819, was not justifiable 
even according to the limited ideas of liberty prevalent at 
that time. Lord Sidmouth resigned office in 1822, retain- 
mg his seat in the cabinet, however, until 1824. He died 
on the 15th Feh. 1844, at the advanced age of 87. (Life 
Gorre^omdence of Lord Sidmouth^ by Dean Pellew 
3 vols. 8vo, 1847; Life of William Pitt by Lord Stan- 
hope, 4 vols. p. 8vo, 1867.) 

.^DI^N, Joseph, was the eldest son of Lancelot 
Adtoon, Dean of Lichfield, and was born at his father's 
rectory of Milston in Wiltshire, on the lat day of May 
1 . ‘x havmg passed through several schools, the 
.ast of which was the Charter-house, he went to Oxford 
when he wm about fifteen years old. He was first ’entered 

J M elected a scholar 

f Magdden College, haTing, it is said, been recommeiided 
by his ^ m Lalm versification. He took his masteS 
de^e in 1693, and held a feUowship from 1699 till 1711 

from 1693, or Ms twenty-first 
j 1704, when he was in Ms tMrty-second, may be 

IwISiiT • Ms life as a maoa of lelLrs. 

23^ ® penod ^bracmg no profession, and not as yet 
entangled in official business, he was a student, an obse^r 

the literary works wMch he 
then produced are not those on which iL permanoT^eS 
bnty rests, they gained for Mm in Ms oSSTy ? Sh 

1 attracted the attention^f 

teadmg statesmen belonging to the mig party, he was 


speedily diverted from his earlier views by the countenanoo 
wMch those men bestowed on Mm. His fii'st patron (to 
whom he seems to have been introduced by Congreve) was 
Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Ilulifax, who was 
Mmself a dabbler in literature, and a protector of literary 
menj and he became known afterwards to the accomplished 
and excellent Somers. While both of them wore quite able 
to estimate justly Ms literary merits, they had regard mainly 
to the services wMch they believed him capable of roiuler 
ing to the nation or the party; and accordingly they 
encouraged Mm to regulate his pursuits with a view to 
public and official employment. For a cousidorablo time, 
however, he was left to his own resources, wMch cannot 
have been otherwise than scanty. 

His first Hterary efforts wore poetical In 1693 a short 
poem of Ms, addressed to Diyden, was iiiaortod in the third 
volume of that veteran writer’s Miscellanies. The next 
volume of this collection contained his translation, in toler- 
able heroic couplets, of “ all Virgil’s Fourth Gem-gic, excejit 
the story of Aristasus.” Two and a half books of Cvid 
were afterwards attempted; and to Ms years of early man- 
hood belonged also his prose Essay on Virgil's Geon/ics a 
performance wMch hardly deserved, either for its stylo ’or 
for its critical excellence, the compliment paid it by Erydoii 
in prefixing it to Ms own translation of the poem. Tho moat 
ambitions of those poetical assay-pieces is the Account of 
tJu QrefOxst English Poets, dated April 1004, and tiddrt!a.a«4 
affectionately to Saehoveroll, tho poet’s fellow-collegian, who 
afterwards became so notorious in the party-cjuurrols of tlie 
tee. This piece, spirited both in Iimguago and in vorsi- 
fication, is chiefly noticeable as showing tlmt ignoram-o of 
old H^ghsh poetry wMch was thun univemil. Addiaoii 
next, in 1696, pubhshed one of tho.so comiKwitioriH, relabrat 
mg contemporary events, and lauding cctutcmiiorary great 
men, on wMoh, during the half-century that stieeiuided' the, 
J:^volution,_ there was wptod so much of good writing and 
of fair poetical abihty. His piuco, not vory'inori1.oriouN\!veii 

m Its own class, was addressed “To tho King," and 

memorates the campaign which was dwtingiiislivd by Wil 
ham’s taking of N omur. Much be),lcr than tho to .enf it.s.dt 
are the mtroductory verses to Somers, then lord koeper. 

Ms production, perlmps iutonded os a romtimliraneor to 
the wntor s patrons, did not at once produce any ohviouH 
effect: and we are left m considcrtdtle uncertainty as to the 
manner m which about tliis time Addison contrived to 
• ®®/°”ospondod with Tousoii tho b.n.k 
soUer about projected works, one of those being a Trans- 
lataon of Herodotus. It was probably at some later time 
tet he purposed compihng a Dictionary of the English 
Language. In 1699 a considerable collection of his Imtin 
verses was published at Oxford, in the i/««s 
These appear to have interosted some foreign ^hokns '• 

StehSioir! of iis charac: 

tn eitlior having stiU no office 

to ^are for Mm, or dosirmg Mm to gain pcculiarlv hit/h 

lx»towod «» t mm of 

pa® unquestioned in the present century. Ho obtained 
on the reco^endation of Lord Somers, Sponsion of Slj 
a year, designed (as Addison himself aftomS .r/,} • 
memonM addressed to tho crown) to enabl6him^«^llLf’ 
and qualify Mmself to serve His Maiestv " ^ ^ ' 

of 1699 he crossed into France! Sre^ieflv 
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were already toUenng in their places; and, in March 1702, 
the death of King William at once drove them from power 
^d p^ an end to the pension. Indeed Addison asserted 
w he never received but one year's payment of it, and 
that aM the other expenses of his travels were defrayed by 
^self. He was able, however, to visit a great part of 

Holland till the spring of 
1703. His prospects were now sufficiently gloomy: he 
entered into treaty, oftener than once, for an engagement 
as a traveffing tutor; and the correspondence in one of 
these negotiations has been preserved. Tonson had recom- 
mended him as the best person to attend in this character 
the son of the Duke of Somerset, commonly called “ The 
Proud. The duke, a profuse man in matters of pomp, 
was economical in questions of education. He wished 
Addison to name the salary he expected; this being 
declined, he announced, with great dignity, that he would 
give a hundred guineas a year; Addison accepted the 
munificent offer, saying, however, that he could not find 
his account in it otherwise than by relying on his Grace's 
future patronage; and his Grace immediately intimated 
that he would look out for some one else. Towards the 
end of 1703 Addison returned to England. 

Works which he composed during his residence on the 
Oontinent were the earliest that showed him to have attained 
maturity of skill and genius. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that his tragedy of Cato, whatever changes it may 
afterwards have suffered, was in great part writtem while he 
lived in Prance, that is, when he was about twenty-eight 
years of age. In the winter of 1701, amidst the stoppages 
and discomforts of a journey across the Mount Cenis, he 
composed, wholly or partly, his Zetter from Italy ^ which is 
by far the best of his poems, if it is not rather the only one 
among them that at all justifies his claim to the poetical 
character. It contains some fine touches of description, 
and is animated by a noWe tone of classical enthusiasm. 
While in Germany he wrote his Dialogues^on Medals^ which, 
however, were not published till after his death. These 
have much liveliness of style, and something of the gay 
humour which the author was afterwards to exhibit more 
strongly; but they show little either of antiquarian learning 
or of critical ingenuity. In tracing out parallels between 
passages of the Roman poets and figures or scenes which 
appear in ancient sculptures, Addison opened the easy course 
of inquiry which was afterwards prosecuted by Spence; and 
this, with the apparatus of spirited metrical translations from 
the classics, gave the work a likeness to his account of his 
travels. This account, entitled Eemarh (m Seueral Farts 
of Italy y (fee., he sent home for publication before his own 
return. It wants altogether the interest of personal narra- 
tive : the author hardly ever appears. The task in which 
he chiefly busies himself is that of exhibiting the illustrar 
tions which the writings of the Latin poets, and the anti- 
quities and scenery of Italy, mutually give and receive. 
Many of the landscapes are sketched with great liveliness, 
and there are not a few strokes of arch humour. The 
statistical information is very meagre; nor are there many 
observations on society; and politics are no further 
meddled with than to show the moderate liberality of the 
writer's own opinions. 

With the year 1704 begins a second era in Addison's life, 
which extends to the summer of 1710, when his age was 
thirty-eight. This was the first term of his ofl3.cial career; 
and, though very barren of literary performance, it not only 
raised him from indigence, but settled definitively his posi- 
tion as a public man. His correspondence shows that, while 
on the Oontinent, he had been atadtted to confident^ inti-» 
macy by diplomatists and men of rank; immediately on Ids 
return he was enrolled in the Kitcat Club, and brought thus 
and otherwise into communication with the gentry of the 


party. Although all accouixts agree in representing 
him as a shy man, he was at least saved from all risk of 
making hi m self disagreeable in society, by his unassuming 
manners, his extreme caution, and that sedulous desire to 
oblige, which his satirist Pope exaggerated into a positive 
fault. His knowledge and ability were esteemed so highly, 
as to confirm the expectations formerly entertained of his 
usefulness in public business; and the literary fame he had 
^eady acquired soon furnished an occasion for recommend- 
ing him to public employment. Though the Whigs were 
out of office, the administration which succeeded them was, 
in all its earlier changes, of a complexion so mixed and un- 
certain, that the influence of their leaders was not entirely 
lost. Hot long after Marlborough's great victory at Blen- 
heim, it is said that Godolphin, the lord treasurer, expressed 
to Lord Halifax a desire to have the great duke's fame 
extended by a poetical tribute. Halifax seized the oppor- 
tunity of recommending Addison as the fittest man for the 
duty; stipulating, we are told, that the service should not 
be unrewarded, and doubtless satisfying the minister that 
his protege possessed other qualifications for office besides 
dexterity in fr amin g heroic verse. The Campaign^ the 
poem thus written to order, was received with extraordinary 
applause; and it is probably as good as any that ever was 
prompted by no more woTthj inspiration. It has, indeed, 
neither the fiery spirit which Dryden threw into occasional 
pieces of the sort, nor the exquisite polish that would have 
been given by Pope, if he had stooped to make such uses 
of his genius; but many of the details are pleasing; and in 
the famous passage of the Angel, as well as in several others, 
there is even something of force and imagination. 

The consideration covenanted for by the poet's friends 
was faithfully paid. A vacancy occurred by the death of 
another celebrated man, John Locke; and in November 
1704, Addison was appointed one of the five commissioners 
of appeal in Excise. The duties of the place must have been 
as light for him as they had been for his predecessor; for he 
continued to hold it with all the appointments he subse- 
quently received from the same ministry. But there is no 
reason for believing that he was more careless than other 
pubho servants in Ms time; and the charge of incompetency 
as a man of business, which has been brought so positively 
against Mm, cannot possibly be true as to this first period 
of Ms official career. Indeed, the specific allegations refer 
exclusively to the last years of Ms life; and, if he had not 
really shown practical ability in the period now in question, 
it is not easy to see how he, a man destitute alike of wealth, 
of social or fasMonable liveliness, and of family interest, 
could have been promoted, for several years, from office to 
office, as he was, till the fall of the administration to wMch 
he was attached. In 1706 he became one of the under- 
secretaries of state, serving first under Hedges, who belonged 
to the Tory section of the Government, and afterwards under 
Lord Sunderland, Marlborough's son-in-law, and a zealous 
follower of Addison's early patron, Somers. The work of 
tMs office, however, like that of the commissionersMp, must 
often have admitted of performance by deputy. For in. 
1707, the Whigs having become stronger, Lord Halifax 
was sent on a mission to the Elector of Hanover; and, 
besides taking Vanbrugh the dramatist with him as king- 
at-arms, he selected Addison as Ms secretary. In 1708 he 
entered Parliament, sitting at first for LoStwithiel, but 
afterwards for Malmesbury, wMch, being six times elected^ 
he represented from 1710 till his death. Here unquestion- 
ably he did fail. What part he may have taken in the 
details of business we are not informed; but he was always 
a silent member, unless it be true that he once attempted 
to speak and sat down in confusion. In 1709 Lord 
Wharton, the father of the notorious duke, having been 
named lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Addison became his 
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fcecretary, receiving also an appointment as keeper of records. 
This event happened only about a year and a half before 
the dismissal of the ministry j and the Irish secretary would 
aeem to have transacted the business of his office chiefly in 
London. But there are letters showing him to have made 
himself acceptable to some of the best and most distin- 
guished persons in Dublin; and he escaped without having 
any quarrel with Swift, his acquaintance with whom had 
begun some time before, £i the literary history of 
Addison those seven years of official service are almost a 
blank, till we approach their close. He defended the 
Government in an anonymous pamphlet on The Fresmt 
State of the War; he united compliments to the all-powerful 
Marlborough with indifferent attempts at lyrical poetry in 
his opera of Itosamund; and, besides furnishing a prologue 
to Steele's comedy of The Tender SusbaTid, he perhaps 
gave some assistance in the composition of the play, Irish 
administration, however, allowed it would seem more 
leisure than might have been expected. During the last 
few months of his tenure of office Addison contributed 
largely to the Tatter, But his entrance on this new field 
does nearly coincide with the beginning of a new section in 
his history. 

Even the coalition-ministry of GodolpLin was too Whig- 
gish for the taste of Queen Anne; and the Tories, the 
favourites of the court, gained, both in parliamentary power 
and in popularity out of doors, by a combination of lucky 
accidents, dexterous management, and divisions and double- 
dealing among their adversaries. The real failure of the 
prosecution of Addison^s old friend Sacheverell, completed 
the ruin of the Whigs; and in August 1710 an entire 
revolujuon in the ministry had been completed. The Tory 
administration^ which succeeded kept its place till the 
queen's death in 1714, and Addison was thus left to devote 
four of the best years of his life, from his thirty-ninth year 
to ^ forty-third, to occupations less lucrative than those in 
which his time had recently been frittered away, but much 
more conducive to the extension of his own fame, and to 
the benefit of English literature. Although our information 
^ to Ms pecuniary affairs is very scanty, we are entitled to 
believe that he was now independent of literary labour. He 
ape^s, M an extant paper, of having had (but lost) property 
m the West Indies; and he is understood to have inherited 
several thousand pounds from a younger brother, who was 
governor of Ma,dras. In 1711 he purchased, for .^£10 000 
the estate of BiLton, near Rugby, — ^the place wMch ^ter- 
war^ became the residence of Mr Apperley, better known 
by Ms assumed name of ^‘Himrod." 

During t^ose four years he produced a few political 
^yntogs. Soon after the fall of the ministry, he con- 
tributed five numbers to the Whig Examiner ^ a paper set 
up m opposition to the Toiy periodical of the same name 
whi^ ^ then conducted by the poet Prior, and afterl 
wards became the veMcle of Swift's most vehement invec- 
ti-^a agaamt the party he had once belonged to. These are 
certa^y the most iB-natoed of Addison's writings, but 
fhey are nextherihvely nor vigorous. There is more spirit 

ae JViri ./ 

But from the autuum of 1710 tfll tte end of 1714 his 

composition of his celebrated 
^odical BMays. The honour of inventing the plan of 
such compositionB, as -well as that of first car^g tL idea 
mto ^c^tron b^ongs to Bichard Steele, rZlId been^ 
Mhod-feUow of Mdison at the Charter-house, continued to 
^ ^ afterwards,’and a?teohed 


friend's authorship only by recognising, m one of the early 
papers, a critical remark which he remembered having him- 
seif communicated to Steele, He began to furnish essays 
in a few weeks, assisted occasionally while he held office, 
and afterwards wrote oftener than Steele himself, lie thus 
contributed in all, if his literary executor selected his con- 
tributions correctly, more than GO of the 271 essays which 
the work contains. The Tatter exhibited, in mure ways 
than one, symptoms of being an expcriiuent. The pro- 
jector, imitating the news-sheets in form, thought it prudent 
to give, in each number, news in addition to the essay; and 
there was a want, both of unity and of correct finishing, in 
tho putting together of the literary iiiaterials. Addison's 
contributions, in particular, are in many places as lively as 
anything he ever wrote; and his style, in its more familiar 
moods at least, had been fully formed beft)re lie returned 
from the Continent, But, as compared with his later pieces, 
these are only what the painter's loose studies and sketches 
are to the landscapes which he afterwards constructs out of 
them. In his invention of incidents and characters, one 
thought after another is hastily used and hastily dLsniisBed, 
as if he were putting his own powers to the test, or tiying 
the effect of various jEinda of objects on Ms roaxlcrs; his must 
ambitious flights, in the shape of allegories and the like, are 
stiff and inanimate; and his favourite field of literary miti 
cism is touched so slightly, as to show that he still wanted 
confidence in the taste and knowledge of the publi<j. 

The Tatter was dropped at the beginning of 1711, but 
only to be followed by the Spectator, which \vas begun on 
the 1st day of March, and appeared every week-day till the 
6th day of December 1712. It had then eomplctcil tlie 
556 numbers usually collected in its first seven volumes. 
Addison, now in London and unemployed, coHqjorated with 
Steele constantly from the vexy opening of the series; and 
the two, oontiibuting almost equally, seem together to have 
wiitten not very much loss than five hundred of the pa]icrH. 
Emboldened by the success of their former adventurt^, they 
devoted their whole space to tho essays. They relied, with 
a confidence which the extraordinary popularity of tho work 
fully justified, on their power of exciting tho interest of a 
mde audience by pictures and reflections drawn from u 
field wMch embraced the whole coxnpass of ordinary life 
and ordfraay knowledge, no kind of practical tkouiee boiag 
iwsitively excluded except aueb. as wore poMticoI, and ail 
bteraty tejnes being held admissible, for wMck it seemed 
possible to command attention from persons of averaMe 
taste and information. A seeming unity was given to the 
undertaking, and curiosity and intorost awakened on behalf 
of lAe conductors, by the happy invention of the Spectator's 
Wub, m which Steele is behoved to have drawn all the 
characters. The fi^e of Sir Boger de Oovorley, however, 

aft* is tlie only one tliat 

waaaftemaxds elaborately depicted; and Addison was the 
au^or of all the papers in which his oddities and amia- 
bihti^ are so admirably dehneated. To him, also, the 
^ectator owed a very large share of its highest excdlenoee. 
Hjb were many, and these the most natural and elegant, if 
on^ial, of its humorous sketches of human 
character and social eccentnoitios, its good-humoured satim 
on n^culous features m maimers, and on corrupt symptoms 

SurcSStf level with his Sore 

lamous coadjutor. But Steele liad neither learning, nor 
tMte nor cntioal acuteness suflicient to qualify Wm fo^ 
series mth such literary disquLS ai“hSe 
whi^ Addison insmuated so often into the lighter matter 

Stm a^d agreeable criticism on JParaJte Xmt, 

Sont^ tte pwers of Steele were those 

lations on the theory of hterature and of the proceed of 
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tlioTiglit analogous to it, wbich, in the essays " On the Plea- 
sures of the Ima^nation,” Addiscn prosecuted, not, indeed, 
with much of philosophical depth, but with a sagacity and 
comprehensireness which we shall undervalue much unless 
we remember how little of philosophy was to be found in 
any critical views previously propounded in England. To 
Addison, further, belong those essays which (most fre- 
quently introduced in regular alternation in the papers of 
Saturday) rise into the region of moral and religious medi- 
tation, and tread the elevated ground with a step so grace- 
ful as to allure the reader irresistibly to follow; sometimes, 
as in the “ Walk through Westminster Abbey,” enlivening 
solemn thought by gentle sportiveness; sometimes flowing 
on with an uninterrupted sedateness of dida6tic eloquence; 
and sometimes shrouding sacred truths in the veil of in- 
genious allegoiy, as in the majestic “Yision of Mirza.” 
While, in a word, the Spectator, if Addison had not taken 
part in it, would probably have been as lively and humorous 
as it was, and not less popular in its own day, it would have 
wanted some of its strongest claims on the respect of pos- 
terity, by being at once lower in its moral tone, far less 
abundant in literary knowledge, and much less vigorous 
and expanded in thinking. In point of style, again, the 
two friends resemble each other so closely as to be hardly 
distinguishable, when both are dealing with familiar objects, 
and writing in a key not rising above that of conversation. 
But in the higher tones of thought and composition, Addi- 
son showed a mastery of language raising him veiy de- 
cisively, not above Steele only, but above all his contem- 
poraries. Indeed, it may safely be said, that no one, in 
any age of our literature, has united, so strikingly as he did, 
tlie colloquial grace and ease which mark the style of an 
accomplished gentleman, with the power of soaring into a 
strain of expression nobly and eloquently dignified. 

On the cessation of the Spectator, Steele set on foot the 
Ouardiom, which, started in March 1713, came to an end 
in October, with its 175th number. To this series Addison 
gave 63 papers, being a very frequent writer during the 
latter half of its progress. None of his essays here aim 
BO high as the best of those in the Spectator; but he often 
exhibits both hia cheerful and well-halanced humour, and 
his earnest desire to inculcate sound principles of literary 
judgment. In the last six months of the year 1714, the 
Spectator received its eighth and last volume; for which 
Steele appears not to have written at all, and Addison to 
have contributed 24 of the 80 papers. Most of these form, 
in the unbroken seriousness both of their topics and of 
their manner, a contrast to the majority of his essays in 
the earlier volumes; but several of them, both in this vein 
and in one less lofty, are among the best known, if not the 
finest, of all his essays. Such are the “Mountain of 
Miseries; ” the antediluvian novel of “ ShaJlum and Hilpa;” 
the “ Eeflections by Moonlight on the Divine Perfections.” 

In April 1713 Addison brought on the stage, very reluc- 
tantly, as we are assured, and can easily believe, his tragedy 
of Cato. Its success was dazzling; but this issue was 
mainly owing to the concern which the politicians took in 
the exhibition. The Whigs hailed it as a brilliant mam- 
festo in favour of constitutional freedom. The Tories 
echoed the applause, to show themselves enemies of despot- 
ism, and professed to find in Julius Caesar a parallel to the 
formidable Marlborough. Even with such extrinsic aid**, 
and the advantage derived from the established fame of the 
author, Cato could never have been esteemed^ a good 
dramatic work, unless in an age in which dramatic power 
and insight were almost extinct. It is poor even in its 
poetical elements, and is redeemed only by the finely 
solemn tone of its moral reflections, and the singular refine- 
ment and equable smoothness of its^ diction. » j 

The literary career of Addison might almost be held as 
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closed soon after the death of Queen Anne, which occurrej 
in August 1714, when he had lately completed his 42d 
year. His own life extended only five years longer; and 
this closing portion of it offers Httle that is pleasing or 
instructive. We see him attaining the summit of hi& 
ambition, only to totter for a little and sink into an early 
grave. We are reminded of his more vigorous days by 
nothing but a few happy inventions interspersed in politick' 
pamphlets, and the gay fancy of a trifling poem on l^elleris 
portrait of George L 

The lord justices who, previously chosen secretly by tiie 
Elector of Hanover, assumed the government on the Queen^s 
demise, were, as a matter of course, the leading Whigs. 
They appointed Addison to act as their secretary. He 
next held, for a very short time, his former ofiice under 
the Irish lord-lieutenant; and, early in 1716, he waa 
made one of the lords of trade. In the course of the 
same year occurred the first of the only two quarrels with 
friends, into which the prudent, good-tempered, and modest 
Addison is said to have ever been betrayed. His adversary 
on this occasion was Pope, who, only three years before, 
had received, with an appearance of humble thankfulness, 
Addison’s friendly remarks on his Eesay on Criticism; but 
who, though still veiy young, was already very famous, 
and beginning to show incessantly his Kteraxy jealousies, 
and his personal and party hatreds. Several little mis- 
understandings had paved the way for a breach, when, at 
the same time with the first volume of Pope’s Iliad, there 
appeared a translation of the first book of the poem, bear- 
ing the name of Thomas TickeU. Tickell, in his preface, 
disclaimed all rivalry with Pope, and declared that he wished 
only to bespeak favourable attention for his contemplated 
version of the Odyssey. But the simultaneous publication 
was awkward; and Tickell, though not so good a versifier 
as Pope, was a dangerous rival, as being a good Greek 
scholar. Further, he was Addison’s under-secretary and 
confidential friend; and Addison, cautious though he was, 
does appear to have said (quite truly) that Tickell’s trans- 
lation was more faithful than the other. Pope’s anger 
could not be restrained. He wrote those famous lines in 
which he describes Addison under the name of Atticus;. 
and, as if to make reconciliation impossible, he not only 
circulated these among his friends, but sent a copy to 
Addison himself. Afterwards, he went so far as to profess 
a belief that the rival translation was really Addison’s own. 
It is pleasant to observe that, after the insult had been 
perpetrated, Addison was at the pains, in his Freeholdery 
to express hearty approbation of the Iliad of Pope; who, 
on the contrary, after Addison’s death, deliberately printed 
the striking but malignant lines in the Epistle to Dr 
Arhuthnot, In 1715 ^ere was acted, with little success, 
the comedy of The Drummer, or the Haunted House, which, 
though it appeared under the name of Steele, was certainly 
not his, and was probably written in whole or chiefly by 
Addison. It contributes very little to his fame. From 
September 1716 to June 1716, he defended the Hano- 
verian succession, and the proceedings of the Government 
in regard to the rebellion, in a paper called the FreeholdeTi. 
which he wrote entirely himself, dropping it with the fifty- 
fifth number. It is much better tempered, not less spirited, 
and much more able in thinking, than his Examiner. The 
finical man of taste does indeed show himself to be some- 
times weary of discussing constitutional questions; but he 
aims many enlivening thrusts at weak points of social life 
and manners; and the character of the Fox-hunting Squire, 
who is introduced as the representative of the Jacobites, is 
drawn with so much humour and force that we regret not 
being allowed to see more of him. 

In August 1716, when he had completed hia 44th year, 
Addison married the Countess-Dowager of Warwick, a 
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widow of fifteen years’ standing. Slie seems to have for- 
feited her jointure by the naarriage, and to have brought 
her husband nothing but the occupancy of Holland House 
at Kensington. We know hardly anything positively in 
regard to the affair, or as to the origin or duration of his 
acquaintance with the lady or her family. But the current 
assertion that the courtship was a long one is very probably 
erroneous* There are better grounds for believing the 
assertion, transmitted from Addison's own time, that the 
marriage was unhappy. The countess is said to have been 
proud as well as violent, and to have supposed that, in con- 
tracting the alliance, she conferred honour instead of receiv- 
ing it. To the uneasiness caused by domestic discomfort, 
the most friendly critics of Addison's character have attri- 
buted those habits of intemperance, which are said to have | 
grown on him in his later years to such an eztent as to have 
broken Ms health and accelerated his death. His bio- 
grapher, Miss AiMn, who disbelieves his alleged want of 
matrimonial quiet, has called in question, with much in- 
genuity, the whole story of his sottishness; and it must at 
any rate be allowed that all the assertions wMch tend to fix 
such charges on him in the earlier parts of Ms life, rest on 
no evidence that is worthy of credit, and are in themselves 
MgMy improbable. Sobriety was not the virtue of the 
day; and the constant frequenting of coffee-houses, which 
figures so often in the S^ecMim and elsewhere, and which 
was really practised among literary men as well as others, 
<iaimot have had good effects. Addison, however, really 
appears to have had no genuine relish for this mode of life; 
and there are curious notices, especially in Steele's corre- 
spondence, of his having lodgings out of town, to which he 
retired for study and composition. But, whatever the cause 
may have been, his health was shattered before he took that 
wMch was the last, and certainly the most unwise step, in 
his ascent to political power. ’ 

For a considerable time dissensions had existed in the 
ministry; and these came to a crisis in April 1717, when 
those who had been the real chiefs passed into the ranks of 
the^ opposition. Townshend was dismissed, and Walpole 
anticipated dismissal by resignation. There was now 
formed, under the leadership of General Stanhope and Lord 
Sunderland, an administration wMch, as resting on court- 
influence, was nicknamed the “ German ministry.” Sun- 
derland, Addison's former superior, became one of the two 
principal secretaries of state; and Addison himself was 
appointed as the other. His devation to such a post had 
been contemplated on the accession of George I., and pre- 
vented, we are told, by his own refusal; and it is asserted, 
on the authority of Pope, that his acceptance now was 
owing only to the influence of his wife. Even if there is 
no ground, as there probably is not, for the allegation of 
Addison s inefficiency in the details of business, his unflt- 
ness for su^ to office in such circumstances was undeni- 
able tod glaring. It was impossible that a Government 
whose secret^ of state could not open his lips in debate 
^ould long face an opposition headed by Eobert Walpole! 

decay of Addison's health, too, was going on rapidly 
being, we may readily conjecture, predpiteted by aniielj' 

™ the reason 

he W? in the letter of resignation which 

March 1718, eleven months 
after his appointment. He received a pension of £1500 

w ycfljc. 

afterwar^ the didsions in the Whig party 
floated him from his oldest friend. The Peerage Bilf 

opposition in a weekly paper, which was called the ' 
Pfciewn, and written by Steele. Addison answered it ] 
Mongli i. a. Old ' 

U» FUem brought forth ungry retort from fte W?Sg; 


■ Steele charged Addison with being so old a Whig as to 
} have forgotten his principles; and Addison sneered at Gmb 
> Street, and called Ms friend Little Dicky.” ^ How Addi- 
I son felt after this painful quarrel we are not told directly; 

1 but the Old Whig was excluded from that posthmnouH 
i collection of his works for which his executor Tickcll had 
received from him authority and directions. In that collotv 
tion was inserted a treatise on the evidences of the faith, 
entitled Of the Christian Religion. Its theological value ia 
very small; but it is pleasant to regard it as the last effort 
of one who, amidst all weaknesses, was a man of real good-* 
ness as well as of eminent genius. 

The disease under which Addison laboured appears to 
have been asthma. It became more violent after his retire- 
ment from ofiSce, and was now accomijanied by dropsy. 
His deathbed was placid and resigned, and comforted by 
those religious hopes which he had so often suggested to 
others, and the value of which he ia said, in an anecdote 
of doubtful authority, to have now inculcated in a parting 
interview with his stepson. Ho died at Holland House on 
the 17th day of Juno 1719, six weeks after having com- 
pleted his 47th year. Hia body, after lying in state, was 
interred in the Poets' Corner of Wostininster Abbey. 

The BiograpUa Britannica gives an elaljorate menu dr 
of him; particulars are well collected in the article uuth'r 
his name in the Biographical Rictionarg qf the ybr 

the Rifiision of Useful Knowledge; and a good many new 
materials, especially letters, will be found in Rife of 
Joseph Addison^ by Lucy Aikin, 1843. (w. s.) 

T of Addison’s works, in four volumes quarto, waji pub- 

hsked by Baskervilk at Birmingham in 1701. Dihdiu 

'glorioles performanoe/* A complete edition in six vehuwo#, 
.appeared in 1811. An Kixmlvm 
mtion (ITew York, 1804), m six volumes, with notes, by ih W. 
Greene, contos several pieces oolloctod for the first time. An edi- 
M 1871 valuable notes by Henry Morley, apptmrtwl 

^ ADEL or Somatoi, an extensive tract of country, stretch- 
mg eastward from the iioighbourhood of Tiijurrah tt) t^uno 
Gi^dafui, letween 43“ and 61“ E. long., with a broiuith 
not accurately aacertainod. Zoila and Borbera arc the 
duel ports on the coast, and have some trade with iho 
opposite shores of Arabia, exporting spices, ivory, gold 
dust, cattle, and horses, and receiving Indian coiniuoditioB 
1 . which is marshy and unhealthy, 

ADELAAE, Cobt Sivabtsen, sumamod the JSagle, a 
Ww naval commander, was born at Brovig in Norway 

^ fifteen he became a^cadet in the 

Dutch fleet under Van Tromp, and after a few ^ 

entered the service of the Venetian liepublic, -which wom 
engaged at the toe in a war with Turkey. In 1646 he 
had risen to the rank of captain; and iter eharing in 
commander of a squadron, ho aehiovodl 
Man 654 "^ success at the Dardanelles, on the 13th 

May 1654, when, with hia own vessel alone lie ImiJn* 
through a ^e of 37 Turkish shiiis, sank 16 of them and 

The foflowing day he entered Tenedos, and compo led to 
complete surrender of the Turks. On^otumS to Vo,i!! 

ttotot'hTS adiSr^SS! 

Him by otoftovS’^^r ar?? llfif f" w 
wmmand of the Danish fleet“f™FredlS HI^T 
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1676) ^ CoperLhagen, oefore the expedition set out. Whea 
in t^e Venetmn service, Adelaar was known by the name 
of Curzio Suffrido Adelborst. 

ADELAIDE, the capital of the British colony of South 
Austraha and of the county of the same name, situated on 
the lorrens, seven miles from Port Adelaide, with which it 
IS connected by radway. The river, which is spanned at 
this point by several bridges, divides the city into two parts 
orth Adelaide, the smaller of the two, but containing 
the cMef private houses, occupying a gentle slope on the 
right bank; and South Adelaide, the commercial centre of 
the town, lying on a very level plain on the left. The 
streets of Adelaide are broad, and regularly laid out. 
Among its public buildings are the Government offices and 
the governor's house, the post office, the jaH, five banks, 
^e railway station, and a theatre. It is the seat of a 
Protestant Episcopal and also of a Eoman Catholic bishop, 
and contains places of worship belonging to these bodies’ 
as well as to the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the Uni- 
tarians, the Baptists, and other denominations. Adelaide 
possesses a botanical garden, and is surrounded by exten- 
sive public grounds, known as. the Park Lands," contain- 
ixig over 1900 acres. It is lighted with gas, and is sup- 
plied with water from a reservoir some miles up the Torrens. 
The corporation consists of a mayor and eight councillors, 
two from each of the four wards; and there are also two 
auditors, a town clerk, and other officials. The chief 
manufactures are woollen, starch, soap, beer, flour, leather, 
earthenware, and iron goods. There is a good retail trade in 
European produce; and in the vicinity are iron and copper 
mines. Adelaide was founded in 1836, and incorporated 
in 1 842. It received its name in honour of Queen Adelaide. 
Population, 27,208._ Lat. 34® 65' S., long. 138® 38' E. 

Poet Adelaide is situated in a low marshy position, on 
a small inlet of the Gulf of St Vincent. Its harbour is 
safe and commodious; but a bar at the mouth, where the 
depth of water varies with the tide from 8 to 16 feet, pre- 
vents large vessels from entering. It is a free port, and has 
good wharfs and warehouse accommodation. In 1867, 
364 vessels of 119,654 tons arrived at, and 376 of 125,559 
tons departed from, Port Adelaide. The chief imports 
were drapery, iron goods and machinery, beer, wine, spirits, 
and paper; and the exports, grain, copper and lead ores, 
wool, tallow, and other native products. Population, 2482. 

^ ADELSBEEQ, a market town of Austria, in the pro- 
vince of Oarniola, 26 miles SW. of Laibach, and about the 
same distance E. of Trieste. About a mile from the town 
is the entrance to the famous stalactite cavern of Adelsberg, 
the largest and most magnificent in Europe. The cavern 
is divided into four grottoes, with two lateral ramifications 
which reach to the distance of about a mile and a h alf 
from the entrance. The river Poik enters the cavern 60 
feet below its mouth, and is heard murmuring in its 
recesses. In the Kaiser-Ferdinand grotto, the third of the 
chain, a great ball is annually held on Whitmonday, when 
the chamber is brilliantly illuminated. The Franz- Joseph- 
Elisabeth gi'otto, the largest of the four, and the farthest 
from the entrance, is 665 feet in length, 640 feet in breadth, 
and more than 100 feet high. Besides the imposing pro- 
portions of its chambers, the cavern is remarkable for the 
variegated beauty of its stalactite formations, some resem- 
bling transparent drapery, others waterfalls, trees, animals, 
or human beings, the more grotesque being called by 
various fanciful appellations. These subterranean wonders 
were known in the Middle Ages, but the cavern remained 
undiscovered in modern times until 1816, and it is only in 
still more recent times that its vast extent has been fuUy 
ascertained and explored. 

ADELUNQ, Friedrich vok, a distinguished philo- 
logist, nephew of John Christoph Adelung, was born at 


Stettin on the 25th February 1768. After studying philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence at Leipsic he accompanied a 
family to Italy, where he remained for several years. At 
Eome he obtained access to the Vatican library, a privilege 
which he utilised by collating and editing some valuable 
old German MSS. that had been taken from Heidelberg. 
On his return he became private secretary to Count Pahlen, 
whom he accompanied from Eiga to St Petersburg, la 
1803 he became instructor to the younger brothers of the 
Czar, the arch-dukes Nicholas and Michael, and gave such 
satisfaction to the empress-mother that she entrusted bim 
mth the care of her private library. In 1824 he became 
director of the Oriental Institute in connection with the 
foreign office, and in the year following president of the 
Academy of Sciences. He died on the 30th January 1843. 
Adelun^s chief literary works were — a Biography of BarM 
Herlerstein (St Petersburg, 1817), a Biography of Baron, 
de Meyerherg (1827), a treatise on the BelatiariB between the 
Sanscrit and the Russian Languages (1815), and an JSssay 
on SaTiscrit lAteraiure (1830), a second edition of which 
appeared in 1837, under the title Bibliotheca Sansarita, 
ADELUNG, JoHAJOT Christoph, a very eminent Ger- 
man grammarian, philologist, and general scholar, was bom 
at Spantekow, in Pomerania, on the 8th August 1732, and 
educated at the public schools of Anclam and Oloster- 
bergen, and the university of Halle. In the year 1759 he 
was appointed professor at the gymnasium of Erfurt, but 
relinquished this situation two years after, and went to 
reside in a private capacity at Leipsic, where he continued 
to devote himself for a long period to the cultivation of 
letters, and particularly to those extensive and laborious 
philological researches which proved so useful to the 
language and literature of his native country. In 1787 he 
received the appointment of principal librarian to the 
elector of Saxony at Dresden, with the honorary title of 
Auhc Counsellor. Here he continued to reside during the 
I remainder of his life, discharging with diligence and in- 
tegrity the duties of his situation, and prosecuting his 
laborious studies to the last with indefatigable industry 
and unabated zeal. Possessing a naturally robust consti- 
tution, he was able to devote, it has been said, fourteen 
hours daily to literary toil, down even to the period of his 
death. He died at Dresden on the 10th of Sej^tember 
1806. The Hfe of a mere scholar is generally destitute of 
interest ; and that of Adelung, which was spent entirely 
in literary seclusion, presents no variety of incident to the 
pen of the biographer. Of his private character and 
habits few memorials have been preserved, but in these 
few he is represented as the man of an amiable disposition. 
He was a lover of good cheer, and spared neither pains 
nor expense in procuring a variety of foreign wines, of 
which his cellar, which he facetiously denominated his 
Bibliotheca Selectissima^ is said to have contained no less than 
forty different kinds. His manners were easy and affable, 
and the habitual cheerfulness of his disposition rendered 
his society most acceptable to a numerous circle of friends. 
The writings of Adelung are v^ry voluminous, and there 
is not one of them, perhaps, which does not exhibit some 
proofs of the genius, industry, and erudition of the author. 
But although his pen was usefully employed upon a 
variety of subjects in different departments of literature 
and science, it is to his philological labours that he is 
principally indebted for his great reputation ; and no man 
ever devoted himself with more zeal and assiduity, or with 
greater success, to the improvement of his native language. 
In a country subdivided into so many distinct sovereign 
states, possessing no common political centre, and no 
national institution whose authority could command de- 
ference in matters of taste, — ^in a country whose indigenoui^ 
literature was but of recent growth, and where the dialect 
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of the people was held in contempt at the several courts, 
it was no easy task for a single writer to undertake to fix 
the standard of a language which had branched out into a 
variety of idioms, depending in a great measure upon prin- 
ciples altogether arbitrary. Adelung effected as much in 
this respect as could well be accomplished by the persever- 
ing labours of an individual. By means of his excellent 
grammars, dictionaiy, and various works on German style, 
he contributed greatly towards rectifying the orthography, 
refining the idiom, and fixing the stantod of his native 
tongue.^ Of all the different dialects he gave a decided 
preference to that of the margraviate of IVIisnia, in Upper ; 
Saxony, and positively rejected eveiything that was con- 
trary to the phraseology in use among the best society of 
that province, and in the writings of those authors whom 
it had produced. In adopting this narrow principle he is 
generaUy thought to have been too fastidious. The dialect 
of Misnia was undoubtedly the richest, as it was the 
earliest cultivated of any in Germany; but Adelung pro- 
bably went too far in restraining the language within the 
limits of this single idiom, to the exclusion of others from 
which it might have, and really has, acquired additional 
richness, flexibility, and force. His German dictionary has 
been generally regarded as superior to the English one of 
Johnson, and^ certainly far surpasses it in etymology. In- 
deed, the patient spirit of investigation which Adelung pos- 
sessed in so remarkable a degree, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the ancient history and progressive revolutions 
of the different dialects on which the modem German is 
based, peculiarly qualified him for the dtaties of a lexico- 
grapher. No man before Jacob Grimm did so much for the 
language of Germany. Shortly before his death he issued 
the very learned work, at which he had been labouring 
qmetiy for years, entitled MithridcOea; or, a General History 
of Languages, vnlK the Lord's Prayer, as a igyeermen, in 
nearly jive hundred languages and dialects. TJie hint of 
tMs work appears to have been taken from a publication, 
TOtn a ^similar title, published by the celebrated Oonrad 
Gresner m 1556 ; but the plan of Adelung is much more 
exf^sire. Unfortunately he did not live to finish what 
he had imdertaken. The first volume, which contains the 
Asiatic languages, was published immediately after his 
heath; the other three were issued under the superin- 
tendenoe of Professor Vater (1809-17). Of the very 
n^erous worts by Adelung, in addition to translationj 
the following are of greatest importance : 

Qe^uTOe ^ SireiUgheiten ewisehen DWntmarh umd dm, Eermten 
Vola* ilfineraZosrisc^ Bdustigimgm. 

dmBandl ^ ^ 

^ oJtur dee MiOUe 

GelOrtm Zeadeo. Leipsi^l 784 ^ 

Styl- Berlin, 1786. 3 kyo ~V«7^'rF‘‘^'' Teutschm . 
Tmtsehm OHTwgraphiU. iSnsic 178^ jinweisung mr ® 

Iveipsio, 1793. 1 voL : 1796 2 vok ^ Mvmdart. i 

•nsine^ad^nkunde’. 8 vob. ^ 1 

^ period in -wMch High Oernian n« . i ^ n 

^Mohed nearest perfection if, accordinir to hi Jftugnage ap- _ 

twtween 1710 and 1760. ^ fthort mteiTa] ^ 


:s, ADEN, a town and seaport of Yemen in Arabia, belong- 
ix ing to Britain, situated on a peninsula of the Hiune naiiK^, 
a 100 miles east of the strait of Bab-el-Mandob. Tlie penin- 
a- sula of Aden consists chiefly of a mass of barren an<l iitiso- 
n late volcanic rocks, extending five miles from oast to w(‘st, 
r- and three from its northern shore to Tlaa Sanailah or C^ipe 
it Aden, its most southerly point ; it is connected with the 
iy mainland by a neck of flat sandy gnmnd only a few feet 
high; and its greatest elevation is Jebel 8hainslian, 177(» 
e feet above the level of the sea. The to%vn is built tm tho 
i eastern coast, in what is j)robably the crater of an extinct 
r volcano, and is surrounded by precipitous rocks that ftino 
- an admirable natural defence. There arc two liarbours, an 
f outer, facing the town, protected by the island (»f Hirah, 

L but now pai*tially choked with mud; and an inner, called 
} Aden Back-bay, or, by the Arabs, Banthir Tuw^ayyi, on the 
; western side of the i>omnsiilii, %vhich, nt all periodH of llio 
> year, admits vessels drawing Ichh than 20 feet. On the whole, 
Aden is a healtliy}>]ace, aliJiongh it Huflera eonaidombly from 
the want of good water, and the lu^at ia often very intenas. 
From its admirable comnientifil and inilitaiy pomtiem, 
Aden early became the chief t*ntrepr»t of the trade between 
Europe and Asia. It was known to tins Hrmmna m Arabia 
Felvjc and AttancB^ and wjia eapfurad by them, probably in 
the year 24 b.o. At the eomincneomont of the 1 0th centtiry 
it fell into the hands of the Portuguese, who, hoiseevar, were 
expelled by the Turks in 1538. In tlm ftilhnving century 
the Turks thomselvoa reliiifpiiahed their ennqticsts In Yemen, 
and the Sultan of Senna established a supremacy over Adtui, 
which was maintained until the year 1 730, when the Hheik 
of Lahej, throwing off Im allegiance, fuitmlcd ii lino of 
independent sultans. In 1837 a ship under British ctdinirs^ 
was wrecked near Aden, and thes crew and pasacngorn 
grievously maltreated by the Arabs. Ati explnnution of 
the outrage being domanrlrHl by the Bombay Cbiveritntenf , 
the Sultan undertook to make compfumation for fhc plundrr 
of the vessel, and also agreed to sell hin f(nvn find p#at fn 
the English. Captain Haines of th<i rndiftn nuvy sent 
to complete these arrangemontH, but the SuJtan^a son, wlu* 
now exorcised the i)ower8 of government, refimcd to ftdlil 
the promises that his father hud made, A combined 
naval and military force was thereupon despirichcil und 
the place was captured on tlie Idtii Jantutiy 1 8311 It 

f Presidency of Bombay. 
Wn!f trade botweon Ewmim and Iho 

S dwcovery of tlie passage rouml tins 

Oa^pe of Good Hope, and the mwgovcrninent of tito native 
wdere, had gradually reduced Aden to a atato of cojupara. 

British, the Red Sea route to India waa re-«wnad and 
commerce soon began to flow in its former channel Aden 
was made a free port, and woe choaon ne one of the cnaJini? 
stations of thoPomnsular and Oriental Rteamshin Cijmt.inv- 

«d i,orrj a„d to toto S&nSTioS Kto 

gram, and provisions Tn 1 K 7 i to h , ittm 
ports was ^1,404,169; and onte"oxporS ^885 919 * 
the same year 635 steainers /fill o5o fi 

s STS 

Sit "3 

<h. ^ " 41sr«d‘^°^ 
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Eo^n Bepnlchres have been found in the vicinity. The 

t “PPeaiance, but the situation is 

onhealthy. It is remarkable for the number of its oon- 
vents and nunneries, and has several churches, the A>»iAf of 
which IS supported by beautiful pillars of polished lava. 
On the nver Simeto, near the town, there is a series of 
beautiful cascades. Population, 12,999. 

ADEESBACH BOOKS, a remarkable group of isolated 
columnar rocks in a valley of the Eiesengebirge, on tbe 
frontier of Bohemia and Prussian Silesia, 9 miles W.N. W. of 
Braunau. The mountain, for several miles, appears divided 
into detached masses by perpendicular gaps, varying in 
depth from 600 to 1200 feet. These masses are from a 
few feet to several hundred yards in diameter. The part 
called the labyrinth consists of smaller masses of columnar 
form, confusedly piled on one another, and rising to heights 
of from 100 to 200 feet. From their fantastic shapes the- 
rocks have received various fanciful appellations. Some 
geologists have supposed that their remarkable structure is 
the result of subterranean commotion; but the generally- 
received opinion is, that the whole area had once been a 
tabular mass of sandstone of unequal hardness, and that 
the soft parts, which formed perpendicular seams, have 
been worn away by water and atmospheric changes, leaving 
the harder portions in their natural position. The recesses 
of thM wild region frequently affcp^ded a place of refuge to 
the distressed inhabitants of the district during the Thirtv 
Years^ War. 

ADHESIOIT, a term used to denote the physical force 
in virtue of which one body or substance remains attached 
to the surface of another with which it has been brought 
into contact. It is to be distinguished from cohesion^ 
which is the mutual attraction that the particles of the same 
body exert on each other; and it differs from chemical 
attraction or affinity^ since the properties of the substances 
it affects remain unchanged after it takes place. It is a 
force that the molecules of the adhering bodies exert on 
each other, and must not be confounded with a contact 
which is due to mere mechanical pressure, such as that 
which a piece of caoutchouc tubing exerts by its elasticity 
on a body that distends it. A very familiar instance of 
adhesion occurs in the wetting of solid bodies. It often, 
indeed generally, happens that, when a solid and a hquid 
touch each other, a film of the latter adheres to the 
former, and neither falls nor can be shaken off. This 
arises from the adhesion of the liquid to the solid being a 
stronger force than the cohesion of the particles of the 
liquid. It is also stronger than the force of gravitation; 
and the liquid can only be removed by being forcibly 
rubbed off, or by the process of evaporation. The force of 
adhesion may be determined by poising a plate of metal 
on a balance, and afterwards ascertaining what additional 
force will be required to detach it from the surface of a 
Kquid. But this can only be done in the few cases in 
which the liquid does not wet the solid (otherwise the 
measurement would be that of the cohesive force of the 
liquid), and does not act on it chemically. The phenomena 
of Oapiliauy Attbaotiow depend on adhesion. 

Scmetimes, when a soKd and a liquid are brought into 
contact, the adhesive force overcomes the cohesion of the 
particles of the solid, so that it loses its solid form, and is 
dissolved or held in solution. Solid bodies, too, as well as 
liquids, adhere to solids. Smooth surfaces (of lead, for 
instance, or of dissimilar metals) will adhere; and if two 
plates of poKshed glass be laid together, it will scarcely be 
possible to separate them without breaking them. If the 
solids are pressed together, the adhesive force is generally 
greater; but it has been slxown to be dependent to a very 
slight extent only on the pressure of the atmosphere. To 
a looser kind of adhesion, whereby one body is prevented 
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from moving smoothly on the surface of another, we give 
the name of friction. The force of this increases with 
pressure, which nmy be the effect of gravitation or the 
result of mechanic^ appliances. If it be desired that 
solids should adhere permanently, this is commonly effected 
by the intervention of other substances — ^the cements, 
mortars, and solders — in a liquid or viscid state, which^ 
when they set"' or become solid, adhere closely to the 
bodies united by means of them. The principle of the 
processes of plating, gilding, &c., is similar to this. The 
adhesive force of cements, ckc., is sometimes very great. The 
common experiment of splitting a thin sheet of paper into 
two is an illustration of it. The paper is pasted carefully 
between two pieces of cloth, wMch are pulled asunder 
after the paste has dried. The adhesion of the paste to 
the paper and to the cloth is so strong that the paper is 
thus separated into two sheets, which can easily be de- 
tached from the cloth by wetting it. Again, air and other 
gases adhere to solids. A dry needle, placed carefully on 
the surface of still water, will ffoat, resting on a cushion 
of air; and when thermometers are filled with mercury, 
the liquid has to be boiled in them to expel the air that 
adheres to the glass. 

ADIAPHOBISTS {dStd^oposy indiferent), a name ap- 
plied to JVIelaucthon and his supporters in a controversy 
which arose out of the so-called Leipsic Interim (1548), 
and raged until 1555. In 1547 Charles V. had drawn up 
the Augsburg Interim, with a view to provide for the tem- 
poraiy government of the Church until a general council 
could be called. This gave great dissatisfaction both to 
the more advanced and to the more moderate reformers; 
and the object of Melancthon's Leipsic Interim was to 
reconcile all parties, if possible, by declaring that certain 
rites and observances of the Eoman Catholic Church and 
the jurisdiction of the Eoman Catholic bishops being 
adiaphora (things indifferent), might be lawfully recognised. 
On the other hand, the Catholics were required to accept 
the Protestaut formula of the doctrine of justification, 
leaving out the words sola fide^ which, it was said, might 
belong to the adiaphora. In the controversy that fol- 
lowed, Melancthon's chief opponent was his former col- 
league, Matth. Placius, on whose removal from Wittenburg 
to Magdeburg the latter place became the head-quarters of 
the extreme Lutherans. 

ADIGE (German, JStscKjy the ancient Athesisy a large 
river of Italy, formed by several rivulets which rise in the 
Ehsetian Alps, and unite near Glarus. After flowing 
eastward to the neighbourhood of Botzeii, it receives the 
Eisach, and becomes navigable. It then turns to the 
south, and leaving the Tyrol, enters Lombardy 13 miles IS. 
of Eoveredo. After traversing N*orthern Italy in a course 
first southerly, but then easterly, it falls into the Adriatic 
at Porto-Fossone, a few miles IT. of the Po. The most 
considerable towns on its banks are Trent and Eoveredo 
in the Tyrol, and Verona and Legnago in Italy. It is 
navigable from the heart of the Tyrol to the sea, and has in 
Lombardy a breadth of 200 yards and a depth of from 10 
to 16 feet, but the strength of the current renders its navi- 
gation very difficult, and lessens its value as a means of 
transit between Germany and E’orthem Italy. The Adige 
has a course of about 220 miles. 

ADIPOOBEE (from adepSy fat, and cera, wax), a sub- 
stance into which animal matter is sometimes converted, 
deriving its name from the resemblance it bears to both fat 
and wax. When the Cemetery of the Innocents at Paris 
was removed in 1786—87, great masses of this substance 
were found where the coffins containing the dead bodies 
had been placed very closely together. At the bottom of 
the coffin, in these cases, there appeared, loosely enveloped 
in linen, a shapeless mass, of a dingy white colcnir, 

I. 20 
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flattened as thongh it had undergone great pressure. The 
whole body had been converted into this fatty matter, 
except the bones, which remained, but were extremely 
brittle. Fourcroy, who had observed the substance 
before, and had given it the name of adipocere, read a 
paper on the subject before the Academy of Sciences in 
1789. Ohemically, adipocere is found to consist principally 
of margarate of ammonia. A similar substance, found in 
peat, is known as hog-hutter. 

ADIPOSE {adeps, fat), a term in Anatomy, signifying 
fatty; as adipose tissue, adipose cell, (fee. 

ADIKOhTDAOK MOUhTTAINS, a group of mountains 
in the 17. of the state of blew York, North America, lying 
between Lakes Champlain and Ontario. They rise from 
an extensive plateau about 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and are chiefly of granite formation. Mount Marcy, 
the highest summit, has an altitude of 5337 feet, and 
others of the group are from 4000 to 5000 feet high The two 
principal streams which take their rise in this region — ^the 
Hudson flowing south, and the Bichelien flowing northwards 
from Lake Champlain — aflord abundant means of convey- 
ing from the mountains the valuable timber, chiefly pine, 
maple, ash, and beech, with which they are covered. 
Extensive deposits of magnetic iron ore of great value 
were discovered about 1835, and a village, called Adiron- 
dack, sprang up, where smelting was for some time exten 
Bively prosecuted. The works were afterwards however 
abandoned as unprofitable. 

ADIT (from adirt, to go to), a passage or door. The 
doors of porticoes in ancient theatres were called adits. In 
mines the name is given to a gallery or passage, nearly hori- 
zontal, by which water is carried off. Ores also are sometimes 
removed by the adit. Some works of this kind are of 
great magnitude. The great 'Cornish adit at Gwennap, 
near Falmouth, extends, with its branches, to from 30 to 
40 miles in length, and drains a tract of 6600 acres. 

ADJUDICATION, in Scottish Law, the name of that 
action by which a creditor attaches the heritable, Le., the 
real, estate of his debtor, or his debtors heir, in order to 
appropriate it to himself either in payment or security of 
his debt. The term is also applied to a proceeding of the 
same nature by which the holder of an heritable right, 
labouring under any defect in point of form, gets that 
defect supplied by decree of a court. 

Adjtti)ioatio!N' in Bankruptcy, in English Law, is eejui- 
valent to the Scotch award of sequestration. 

ADJUSTMENT, in Commerce, the settlement of a loss 
Incused at sea on insured goods. If the policy be what is 
called an open one, and the loss of the goods be total the 
msurer must pay for them at the value of prime cost, 
wMch includes not only the invoice price of the goods, but 
m duties paid, the premium of insurance, and all expenses 
m<^ed on them when put on board. If the policy be a 
valued me, and a total loss be incurred, then they are 
settled for at the valuation fixed at the time of the insnr- 
an^, unless the insurers can prove that the insured had 
not a real interest in the goods, or that they were over- 
valued. In ca.se of a partial loss, the value of the goods 

a short tube or nozzle, inserted in an 
OMM, by means of wbich liquids flow from a vessel more 

officer whose duty it is to assist 
® regiment or battalion. Every 
? mfsmti7 regimmt of cavalry, and brigade 3 
artillery, has an adjutant, who keeps the regimental books 
co’^spondencej acts as th?^ommanding 
oflicers representative m matters of regimental detail- 

rf rf ^rvk.) fo, UldntU.rdelaih 



piquets, detachments, ifec., that are furnished by the rej;!- 
ment; and is responsible for the receipt of tlio daily divi- 
sional or brigade order from the siiporior statr-ollicer, and 
the preparation and issue of regimental orders. The Ati/tt- 
tant-General is the staff-officer specially cliargetl with all 
matters relating to the discipline and drill of the army. 

ADJUTANT, the Giconia Argaln, or Lepioptilos Argahi, 
a species of stork found in tropical India. It is of great 
size, sometimes six or even seven foot in hoiglit, the body and 
legs bearing nearly the samo proportion ns in the common 
stork. The bill is long and largo; while the head, neck, 
and pouch are bare, or covered only with a few scattered 
hairs. At the back 
of its nock there is 
a second pouch-like 
appendage, whicl. 
the hinl inflates 
during flight. The 
general colour of tho 
body is an ashen 
gray above and white 
below. Theai^'utant 
is extremely vora- 
cious,. and, feeding 
on offal, reptiles, and 
other vermin, acts 
tho part of a scaven- 
ger. It is often to 
be seen in camps 
and parade-grounds; 
hence its name. A 
similar bird, which, 
however, has been 
differentiated as 
Giconia Maralxm, {iccurs in dilhireut inirtH of Afrira* - 
Marabou being tlio native Senegal nuiim. Tho hrilliiinl 
white marabou feathers of commt>ri‘t» nrn the nmlcr feulhi r« 
of tho tail and wings of hotlx Npeuies, hut (ho.s«i of tlm 
Argala are tho most valuable. 

ADJYQUIUI, a town and fort of India, in the pn-Hi- 
dency of Bengal, 1.30 miles .S.W. of AllHhul.iid. Tim f.n-t 
IS situated on a very steep hill, moro than 8ti<l feel iih<iv« 
the town; and contains the ruin# of temples adtirmnl with 
elaborately-carved sculptures. It was raptured hy tlm 
British in 1800. Tlio town is a neutly-huilt plaee, hut 
subject to mdaria. Popuhition, 5000. 

ADMINISIBATOII, in Unglvth Imw, ho tii wham tho 
ordinary or j'udge of the occlesitislieiil rouit, ranv tlm t!«*urt 
of Probate, acting in the queen'm name, commits tlm 
atoimstration of tho goods of u person jlecetiHed, in defimlt 
of an executor. The origin of adiuiiuHtmtora is ilerivwi 
from iffie civil law. Their e-stahlishinent in Knglaiui i» 
o^gtoa sMutomade in tho 31 at year of hMward III. 
iill then no office of this kind was known iHisides that of 
^eoutor; m default of whom, tho ordinary had tlm dis- 
posal of goods of persons intestate, &c. 

Administeatoe, in ScoUwh /,««., a person legally ©in- 
r ^“another whom tho law presniaes imjaiJ- 

AT^m™ A? “8 a ffither for a pupil child. 

ADMIE^ a great officer or rnagistraio, who has tho 

^ Hmritimo 

There can be little doubt of the Ashitic orkin of tha 

maSln?f„ m Arabic, is a chief or cono 

had and still Turks or Nnraren«, wh<* 

ima and Stan have their mtr or nmeei^l durmt, commander 
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of the sea, amir^l asher dureea^ commander of the naval 
armament. The incorporation of the article vnth the noun 
appears, we believe, for the first time in the Annals of 
Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, in the 10th century, 
who calls the Caliph Omar Amir 61 munumim^ ie., Imr 
p&rutor fidelium. Spelman says, In regno Saracenorum 
quatuor prsetores statuit, qui admiralli vocabantur.” The 
d is evidently superfluous, and is omitted by the French, 
who say AmiraL The Spanish write Almirante; the 
Portuguese the same. Milton would seem to have been 
aware of the origin of the word when he speaks of “ the 
mast of some great ammiral.'^ It is obvious, then, that 
the supposed derivations of aXfxvpoq from the Greek, aumer 
from the French, and aen mereal from the Saxon, are 
fanciful and unauthorised etymologies. 

Anciently there were three or four admirals appointed 
for the English seas, all of them holding the ofllce durante 
beneplacito, and each of them having particular limits 
under his charge and government, as adiniral of the fleet 
of ships from the mouth of the Thames, northward, south- 
ward, or westward. Besides these, there were admirals 
of the Cinque Ports. We sometimes find that one person 
had been admiral of all the fleets — Sir John de Beau- 
champ, 34 Edw. III., being the first who held the post; 
but the title of Admiralis Anglice does not occur till the 
reign of Henry IV,, when the king's half-brother. Sir 
Thomas Beaufort (created Earl of Dorset 5th July 1411), 
a natural son of John of Gaunt, was made admiral of the 
fleet for life, and admiral of England, Ireland, and Aqui- 
taine for fife. It may be observed that there was a title 
above that of admiral of England, which was locum tenens 
regis mper mare^ the king's lieutenant-general of the sea. 
This title is first mentioned in the reign of Hichard IL 
Before the use of the word admiral was known, the title of 
custos mavis was made use of. 

Of the rank of admiral there are three degrees — admiral, 
vice-admiral, rear-admiral Each of these degrees formerly 
comprised three grades, distinguished by red, white, and 
blue flags — ^the red being the highest degree in each rank 
of admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. 

It may be remarked that for nearly a century there was 
no admiral of the red squadron. According to a vulgar 
error, that flag had been taken from us by the Dutch in one 
of those arduous struggles for naval superiority which that 
nation was once able to maintain against the naval power of 
England. But the fact is, the red flag was laid aside on 
the union of the two crowns of England and Scotland, when 
the union flag was adopted in its place, and was usually 
hoisted by the admiral commanding in chief. The red flag 
was revived on the occasion of the promotion of naval officers 
in hTovember 1805, in consequence of the memorable vic- 
tory off Trafalgar. The three degrees of red, white, and 
blue flag-officers were abolished by order in council on 5th 
August 1864, and the white ensign was thenceforward 
adopted as the sole flag for the ships of the royal navy 
proper. Captains are now promoted to be rear-admirals, 
rear-admirals to be vice-admirals, and vice-admirals to be 
admirals simplidter — the numbers of each rank being 
regulated by orders in council passed on and subsequently 
to 22d February 1870. (See Havy.) For biographical 
information, see Campbell's Lives of the British Admirals, 
8 vols. 8vo, 1817; O'Byrne's Waval Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 8vo, 1849. 

Admtral op the Fleet is a mere honorary distinction, 
which gives no command, but merely an increase of half-pay, 
his being £3, 7s. a-day, and that of an admiral £2, 2s. The 
title has been sometimes conferred on the senior admiral 
on the list of naval officers, and was a short time held by 
the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. In 1861 
were appointed, for the first time, two admirals of the fleet. 
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Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.O.B., and Sir George Cock- 
burn, G.C.B., the last having been appointed for his long 
and highly-distinguished services. The number of admirals 
of the fleet now (1874) authorised to be borne is three. If 
the admiral of the fleet should happen to serve afloat, he is 
authorised to cany the union flag at the main-top-g^ant- 
mast head, which was the case when the Duke of Clarence 
escorted Louis XVIII. across the Channel to take posses- 
sion of the throne of France, 

The comparative rank of flag-officers and officers in the 
army has been settled as follows by his Majesty’s order in 
council, in the reign of George TV : — 

The admiral and commander-in-chief of the fleet has the 
rank of a field-marshal in the army; admirals with flags at 
the main take rank with generals of horse and foot; vice- 
admirals with lieutenant-generals ; rear-admirals with major- 
generals; commodores of the first and second class with 
broad pendants with brigadier-generals. 

On the active Hst of admirals there were in 1873 three 
admirals of the fleet, thirteen admirals, fifteen vice-admirals, 
and twenty-five rear-admirals. 

In addition to these, there were on the reserved list forty 
admirals and thirty-four vice-admirals; on the retired list 
forty-three admirals, fifty-five vice-admirals, and sixty-two 
rear-admirals. As to the numbers to be borne permanently 
on these lists, and the regulations according to which 
admirals are retired and reserved, under Mr Childers' retire- 
ment scheme, see Navy, 

Admiral (the Lord High) op England, an ancient 
officer of high rank in the state, who not only is vested 
with the government of the navy, but who, long before any 
regular navy existed in England, presided over a sovereign 
court, with authority to hear and determine all causes 
relating to the sea, and to take cognizance of all offences 
committed thereon 

I The period about which this officer first makes his appearance m 
' the governments of European nations corroborates the supposition 
of the office having been adopted in imitation of the Mediterranean 
! powers at the return of the Christian heroes from the Holy Wars, 
According to Moreri, Plorent de Varenne, in the year 1270, was the 
first admiral known in Prance ; but by the most approved writers 
of that nation the title was unknown till, in 1284, Enguerand de 
Conssy was constituted admiral. The first admiral by name that 
we know of in England was W. de Leyhoume, who was appointed 
to that office by Edward I. in the year 1286, nnder the tide of 
Admiral de la mer du Roy d'Angleterre, Mariana, in his Bistorp 
of Spain, says that Don Sancho, having resolved to make war on 
the barbarians (Moors), prepared a gi'eat fleet ; and as the Genoese 
were at that time very powerful by sea, and experienced and dex- 
terous sailors, he sent to Genoa to invite, with great offers, Benito 
Zacharias into his service ; that he accepted those offers, and brought 
with him twelve ships; that the king named him his admiral 
{olmiraTUe), and conferred on him the office for a limited time. 
This happened in the year 1284. Several Portuguese authors ob- 
serve that their office of almirante was derived from the Genoese, 
who had it from the Sicilians, and these from the Saracens ; and it 
appears from Souza’s Mistoria Genealogica da Gaza Real, that in 
1322 Micer Manuel Pi 9 agow was invited from Genoa into Portugal, 
and appointed to the office of almiraTde, with a salary of 3000 pounds 
(Uvras) a year, and certain lands, &o., on condition that he should 
furnish on his part twenty men of Genoa, all experienced in sea 
affairs, and qualified to be aleaidis (captains) and arraises (masters) 
of ships: all of which terms, almirante, alcaidi, and arrais, are 
obviously of Arabic derivation. 

Edward I., who began his reign in 1272, went to the Holy Land, 
and visited Sicily on his return. He must therefore have had an 
opportunity of informing himself concerning the military and naval 
science of the various countries bordering on the Mediterranean — an 
opportunity which so able and warlike a prince would not neglect , 
but whether the title and office of admiral existed in England before 
his time, as some are inclined to think, or whether w. de Ley- 
bourne was first created to that office in 1286, as before mentioned, 
we believe there is no authentic record to enable us to decide. Sup- 
posing him, however, to be the first, Edward may either have 
adopted the office and title from the Genoese, or the Sicilians, or 
the Spaniards, or the French; or even had it directly from the 
Saracens, against whom he had fought, and with whom he haci 
afterward much amicable intercourse. It would seem, however. 
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that ilie offi.ce was in Edward s time to some extent honorary j for 
that monarch, in 1307, orders the lord mayor of London, at his 
peril ^d without delays to provide a good ship, well equipped, to 
carry Ms pavilions and tents ; and in the same year another order 
ts addressed to the Vicecomes Kantios to provide for immediate 
passage across the seas tot ei tales pontes et claias^ as the constable 
r Castle should demand, without one word being mentioned 
of the admiral, (Eymer, vol, iii. p. 32,) It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that at this time the royal fleets were made up of royal and 
private ships, and that the admiral would not be charged with the 
tensport of such things as those mentioned unless the fleet was 
mtended to co-operate with the land forces. ! 

From the 34th Jfidward IL we have a regular and uninterrupted I 
fluccession of admirals. In that year Edward Charles was appointed 
adnura of the north, from the month of the river Thames noith- 
Cervase Allard admiral of the west, from the mouth of 
the Thames westwai^d ; and these two admirals of the north and the 
continued down to the 34th Edward III., when Sir John 
de Beauchamp, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, constable of the 
^^wer of London and of the Castle of Dover, was constituted High 
Aamvral of England. hTine yearn afterwards the office was again 
mvitted into north and west, and so continued until the lOtli flichard 
11. , when Eiehard, son of Alain, Earl of Arundel, was appointed 
Aomixai of England. Two years after this it was again divided as 

same reign, Edwai*d, Earl of 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle, was constituted 
Admiral of the North and West; and after him the Marquis 
Somerset, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
^^caster. Percy, Earl of Winchester, next succeeded to the same 
dropped in the 2d of Henry IV., and 
before. Sir Thomas Beaufort was twice appointed by 
^ ^ 8.dmiral of England ; and on the accession of Henry V, 


-m. — ui. iiugAanu ; anu on me accession ol Henry V, 

■to was reappotod by letters pateiit dated 3d Juaa 1413. In the 

Exeter, was created 
of W^d, Ir^d, and Aquitaine, for life; and in the 
pudley, Eail of Waa'wick, was 
Wales, Calais, 


, I Sir Charles Wager, Kt., * . • 

^ Daniel Earl of Winchelsea and HottingliaTn, 
. John Duke of Bedford, .... 

John Earl of Sandwich, .... 

George Lord Anson, 

Eiehard Earl Temple, .... 
Daniel Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingliiiiii, 

George Lord Anson, 

George Dank Earl of Halifax, , 

George Grenville, Esq,, .... 
John Earl of Sandwich, • . , . 

John Earl of Egmont 

Sir Charles Saunders, K.B., 

Sir Edward Hawke, K.B., 

John Earl of Sandwich, . , , , 

Hon. Augustus ICeppcl 

Au^stus Viscoiinfc*Kcpp<!l, 

Eiohard Viscount Howe, .... 
Augustus Viscount Kcpiu*!, 

Eiehard Viscount Howe, . . , , 

i John Earl of Chatham, . „ , , 

Georg(3 John Earl Spencer, * 

John Earl of St Vincent, K.li 

Henry Lord Viscount Moivilb*, . 

Charles Lord Bartram, .... 

Charles Grey, Ksip, 

Thomas Grenville, Esq., . , , ^ 

Henry Lord Mulgrave, .... 
Eight Hon. OharIt!S Yorke, . . , 

Eight Hon. Koberb Viscount Mrlvilhs 
H. E. IL William Henry Duke of tdarmiiu' ♦ 
Eight Hon, Eobert Viscount MclviUe, K/P., 
Eight Hon. Sir James It. G. Graham, IkrU, 
Eight Hon. George Baron Auukhuid, , 

Thomas Philip Earl do Urey, . 

Eight lion. George Baron Amiklaiul, , 

Gilbert Earl of Mmto, G.U. B., . , 

Thomas Earl of Ilaildington, . * , 

Eight Hon. Edward EaH of ICllenhoromdi. 
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April 20, 17ti3. 
Si.pt. Ill, int.'j. 
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tni 1004 , When . toa High Adn.irai of K«gl«,„i. 

3 took this oocar t Lord High Admiral w,a Lonl thm i li. 

droits and per- 1 Lord High Admirak of tireai linuiu. 

lirals and first 

June 6, 1600 . “ud for such particular umm m liir .Mniimfy 
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grampuses and all such large fishes; all ships and goods of 
the enemy coming into any creek, road, or port, by stress of 
weather, mistake, or ignorance of the war; all ships seized at 
sea, salvage, <fec., together with his shares of prizes; which 
shares were afterwards called tmtks, in imitation probably of 
the French, who gave their achiral, for supporting the dignity 
of his office, son dToit de diixnhTns. All prizes are now wholly 
given up by the crown to the captors, and such share of the 
droits as from circumstances may be thought proper The 
lord high admiral also claimed and enjoyed as his due the 
cast ships; and the subordinate officers of the navy, as 
their perquisites, all other decayed and unserviceable stores. 

Though by Act of 2 "William and Mary, sfcat. 2, c. 2 
(extended by the 1 Geo. IV. c. 90, and 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV. c. 65), the lords commissioners of the admiralty 
are vested with all and singular authorities, jurisdictions, 
and powers which have been and are vested, settled, and 
placed in the lord high admiral of England for the time 
being, to all intents and purposes as if the said commis-' 
sioners were lord high admiral of England, yet there is 
this remarkable difference in the two patents by which 
they are constituted, that the patent of the lord high 
admiral mentions very little of the military part of his 
office, but chiefly detafis his judicial duties as a magistrate; 
whilst, on the contrary, the patent to the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty is very particular in directing them 
to govern the affairs of the navy, and is almost wholly 
silent as to their judicial powers. 

These powers, as set forth in the patent to the Earl of 
Pembroke in 1701, are, the power to act by deputy; to take 
cognisance of all causes, civil and maritime, within his juris- 
diction; to arrest goods and persons; to preserve public 
streams, ports, rivers, fresh waters, and creeks whatsoever 
within his jurisdiction, as weU for the preservation of the 
ships as of the fishes; to reform too strait nets and 
unlawful engines, and punish offenders; to arrest ships, 
mariners, pilots, masters, gunners, bombardiers, and any 
other persons whatsoever aHe and fit for the service of the 
ships, as often as occasion shall require, and wheresoever 
they shall be met writh; to appoint vice-admirals, judges, 
and other officers, durante henepladto; to remove, suspend, 
or expel them, and put others in their places, as he shall 
see occasion; to take cognisance of civil and maritime laws, 
and of death, murder, and mayhem. 

It was by no means necessary that the lord high admiral 
should be a professional man. Henry VIII. made his 
natural son, the Duke of Richmond, lord high admiral of 
England when he was but six years old. When the high 
admiral, however, went to sea in person, he had usually a 
commission under the great seal appointing him admiral 
and captain-general of the fleet, sometimes with powers to 
confer knighthood, and generally to punish with life and 
limb. Such a commission was granted by Henry Vllli to 
Sir Edward Howard, who executed indenture with the 
king to furnish 3000 men, 18 captains, 1750 soldiers, 1232 
mariners and gunners; his own pay to be 10s. and that of 
a ca|)tain Is. 6d. a-day. The rest had 5s. per mensem as 
wages, and 5s. for victuals each man, together with certain 
dead shares. \ 

It appears, from Mr Pepys' Naval Collections^ that the 
lord high admiral did anciently wear, on solemn occasions, 
a gold whistle, set with precious stones, hanging at the end | 
of a gold chain. 

The salary of the first lord commissioner is .£4500 a-year, • 
and of each of the naval lords £1500, in addition to the 
half-pay of their rank. The civil lord gets £1000, and the 
parliamentary secretary £2000 a-year. 

The opening paragraph of the BlaNo Booh of the Admiralty 
has the following noteworthy instruction as regards the depu- 
ties and officers to be chosen by the lord high admiral: — 
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“ When one is made admiral!, hee must first ordainc and substi- 
tute for his lieutenants, deputies, and other officers under 
some of the most loyall, wise, and discreete persons in the maritime 
law and aunoient customes of the seas which hee can any where 
find, to the end that by the helpe of God and their good and just 
government, the office may be executed to the honour and good of 
the reahne.” 

Had this precept been always acted on, there would 
probably have been less occasion than has presented itself 
for the many reorganisations which, the administration of 
the lord high admiral’s administrative office has under- 
gone. As it has been, the necessity for peiiodical changes 
has been urgent and unavoidable. From the time of 
which Macaulay wrote, that the king (James II.) was the 
only honest man in his dockyards, down to the present 
date, the need has been incumbent on successive first 
lords and high admirals to lay the ax:e to the root of a 
tree which, in some shape or other, has not ceased to bring 
forth evil fruit. The soil favoured corruption, and no 
efficient means were employed to prevent its growth. A 
root and branch reformation was urgently needed, though 
it was not applied except in particular instances. Till the 
great French war of 1793-1815 led to the formation of 
a navy board of commissioners to superintend the work 
and management of the dockyards; of a victualling board, 
to see to the provisioning of the fleet; and of sick and 
hurt commissioners, to look after the sick and wounded 
— ^the administrative departments of the navy were left 
to nominees of the lord high admiral or first lord, the 
said nominees deriving “ no small advantage ’’ from 
the arrangement. Under the departmental boards things 
certainly improved from what they were in the time 
of Charles IL; but they feU far short of what was 
desirable, and, by the vagueness of their administra- 
tive principle, ^ opened a door for irresponsible wrong- 
doing, which in the end made them exceedingly bad 
instruments of government. These boards continued tiU 
1832, when Sir James Graham, then first lord of the 
admiralty, introduced sweeping changes. He abolished 
the several intangible boards which administered under 
the shelter of the board of admiralty, and appointed in 
their stead five principal officers of the navy, who were 
afterwards included in the admiralty patent. These officers 
were — ^a surveyor or architect and constructor of the navy; 
a storekeeper-general, charged with oversight and purchase 
of the material for dockyards and ships; an accountant- 
general, charged with the duty of seeing that all wages 
and cash paid were duly brought to account; a comp- 
troller of victualling and transport services, charged with 
the maintenance of the victualling establishments of the 
navy, and of sufficient supplies of provisions and clothing 
for the fleet, and with the oversight of the transport 
arrangements for men and stores; and a physician of the 
navy, afterwards called medical director-general, charged 
with the oversight of all hospitals and of all sanitary 
arrangements of the navy. E’ach of these officers adminis- 
tered the department entrusted to him in every particular, 
not only in respect of stock, but of replenishment and 
account of stock. A lord of the admiralty was told off 
to supervise the permanent head and to represent his 
department at the board. These alterations were in many 
respects very beneficial. Altered circumstances required 
some modification of the original scheme of duties; and 
the addition of three principal officers — ^the director of 
works, the director of transports (who, after iUxe Crimean 
war, relieved the comptroller of victualling of his trans- 
port duties), and the registrar of contracts. In 1860 the 
office of surveyor of the navy was abolished, and that 
of controller of the navy, with larger powers over dock- 
yard management, was revived. In 1869, Mr Childers, 
first lord of the admiralty, made changes which tended 
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effect minister of marine, * 

officers at once more individually respoMxble smd mme 

intimate with the controlling members of t^e 
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navT fidvine Mm a seat at tlie board, and cnargi g 

wiS the stock-keeping attributes of the 

ral, whose purchasing functions were 
officer— the superintendent of contracts, the . 

contract and purchase department, 
functions to the sncountant-genOT^ The ® , 

keeper-general was abolished. The office of comptroller 
of rictualling was also abolished— the storekeeping fu c 
?ior being transferred to a new officer, the superin- 
tendent of victualling- the purchasing function to the 
head of the purchase department, the aocounte to the 
accountant-general. The other officers remained; hut m 
the ease of each this modification of business ensued, viz., 
that all stores whatever required by any of them were 
to he obtained through the agency of one supply or 
purchase department; that aU accounts whatever were to 
to rendered to the accountant-general. The depa:toental 
officers of the admiralty at the present time (1874) are-— 
the controller of the navy, without a seat at the b^rd 
(who has on his staff a chief naval architect, a chief 
engineer, a surveyor of dockyards, a superintendent of 
naval stores, and a director of ordnance) — the director- 
general of the medical department, the director of 
works, the director of transports, the hydrographer, 
the superintendent of contracts, the superintendent of 
victualling. The department of the two permanent secre- 
taries of the admiralty (one a naval officer, the other a 
dvilian) nndert ».kes the conduct of all business relating 
to the persoTvnel of the navy and the ordering of the fleets. 

To control the departmental officers, and to advise the 
responsible first lord, there are the following members of 
the* board of admir^ty, viz., the parliamentary or finmi- 
oial secretary, who has oversight of all business relating 
to finance, estimates, espenditnre, and accounts, and who 
is the after ego of the first lord in Parliament; the first 
naval lord, who, assisted by two other naval “lords,” 
takes oversight of the perwnMl and of all executive func- 
tions of the fleet; and a civilian lord, who assists the 
financial secretary, *uid has particular oversight also of 
naval civil estabHshments and of the works department. 

A list of secretaries of the admiralty from 1684 to the 
present time is given below; — 


Froxn 

Rear-Admiral Lord G. G. Paget, | 30, 1850 

H^^Thomas’d. Baring, ^.P-. 18* 1806 

Lord Hen^ ’’ Boa is! 1868 

E. Baxter, jEstj., M.P*, * -t* „ ,i. 17 1371 

Geo. J. ShawLefevi'e, Es(i., M.P., Maidi 17 , IS/ 


Ta 

AprU 20, 1866. 

July 15, 1865. 
Dno. 3 7, 1868. 
Jiiaroh 10, 1871. 


As reeards the navies of foreign countrioa, their govern- 
mett is In the hands of ministers or dopartmont.s variously 
SSitotod. The Bussian Admiralty is a highly-orgamsea 
bureau divided into departments after the Itiighsh mmiuer, 
ond i-imlfir the sunreme control of a high adinirul, usua y 


and under the supreme 
a Grand Duke of the Imperial House. 
Admiialty was, till 1872, a hrancli of 


The Gerimiu 
the War Office, 


must SEOEETASIBS to the AOMIEAITY. 

Prom 

Samuel Pepye, Eaq., . . . May 1684 Peb. 

Pldneas Bowles, Esq., . « . March 1689 Dec. 

James Sotheme, Esq., . . . Dec. 25, 1689 Sept. 

Josiah Barchett, Esq., . . . Sept. 25, 1694 Oct. 

Thomas Corbet, Esq., . . • Oct. 10, 1741 

John Cleveland, Esq., 


Evan Kepeau, Esq., . , , , March 3, 1795 
WiRiam Marsden, Esq., . . Jan. 21, 1804 
Hon. W. W. Pole, .... June 24, 1807 
John ‘Wilson Oroker, Esq., , Oct. 9,1809 
Captain the Hon. G^r^ Elliott, Nov, 29, 1830 
Right Hon. George R, Dawson, Dec, 24,1834 
Charles Wood, Esq., M.P., . April 27,1835 

R. More O’EerraU, Esq., . , Oct. 4, 1839 

John Parker, Esq^., M.P., . . June 9, 1841 

Hon. Sidney Herbert, . . , Sept. 10, 1841 

Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry, M.P., Eeh. 1845 
Heniy G. Ward, Esq., M.P,, . July 13, 1846 
John Parker, Esq., M,P., . . May 21, 1849 

Augustus Stafford, Esq., . , March 3, 1852 


Bernal Osborne, Esq,, M.P., . Jan, 6, 1853 
Eight Hon, H. T. L. Corry, M.P., March 9, 1858 
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Si^hTov--dTy a under a naval prim-.- 

S the Agomg family. .In 1872 it was 8™a from tho 
War Office, thoiigli remaining an appanage tberuof, niul a 
general of tho army was placed at its baud. 1 bo h tcntdi 
minister of marine, assisted by a permanent ninil, nuitrolH 
the navy of Franco on a highly ceutnihs(*d uynUnu at 
administration; but the dopartmonts are wU 0rgul^t^^al, 
and work well. The Italian floot is govormul tm i.ruH'U-lf’s 
analogous to tho French, but with a large aduiuture 
the English representative elcinuut I'lic Ainoncvitj navy 
is governed by a secretary uf the navy, a cabinet tuuuj^trr, 
to whom the departmental heads are respunnibh^ ntnl 
under whose orders they W()rk, ^ (P* 

ADMIEALTY, lliou Comer op. Thin ih vuxu% td law, 
in wMch the authority of tho lord high adiuinil oxrrinM*a 
in Ms judicial cai)acity. Very little ha« Imni Udt oit rtn-Mnl 
of the ancient prerogative of the. admirals u( Hnglaml. Mtr 
some time after the lirat inslitutum of tlm idhor thoy 
judged ah matters relating to murchiintH tuul iimrinorH, 
which happened on tho main sea, in a Hunitnary uuy, 
according to the laws of Oleron (so ealUnl pro- 

mulgated by Richard I. at that place). Those hiwtx, whwh 
were little more than a transcript of tln5 Rhodian lawn, 
became tho universally-received cnstoiuM of the Wi^Mrrn 
part of the world, All the Hcafaring nutioim/’ sayn Kir 
Loolino Jenkins, ‘‘soon after their priunnlgat ion, reeidved 
and entertained these laws from the English, l»y way of 
deference to the sovereignty of our kings in llmRrilWt omm* 
and to the judgment of emr countryineu in sea aiVuiiH/' 

In tho patents granUid to the t-aiiy admimk tbr kHrr 

years of tho roigu of Ib*ury III, and thu uf that uf 
IIL, no mention is made of murines ttr of t ivil fu*r 

docs it appear that the udiniralw enjoym oitiirr ; but afivr tin* in aRi 
of the latter, new and extraordinary ]iowm wvrt’ gntntt'd tu ihi*n*, 
and it would appear that they UHttrpfd otheiH. Tln» puandJ#^ lu 
IS Richard IL stat. 1, c. 5, seta forth that “ a grrat sinl 
clamour and complaint hath been ollentiinra iimd^ Uhor llo?* 
time, and yet is, for that tho ndmiralM and thr^ir ibqrta»P3¥ h»4d 
To their sessions within divers places of tlda realm, tm well wifho* 

1689, the franchise as without, aecrouohiug to them gieattT authr»|j|y 
1689. than hclongoth to their offiue, in prejvulitM* of our hnd the king 
24, 1694, and the common law of the retdm, and in dindtujihiiig of ihv» 

10, 1741. franchises, and in destruction and imjKJVeriMhiiig of llu- ctuuioon 
people;’* and the statute therefore diiTCls that the mlinimb and 
their deputies shall nut muddle from heacefoith of anv thing 
done within the realm, but only of a tiling done upon ihi* hm 
Two years afterwards {16 Rich. IL c, 8), iu conMt'ihuaiu'is*, m 
stated in the preamble of tho statute, ‘*uf the great and 
complaint of all the commons," it was ordaiinni that thi* adiiiaar« 
court should have no cognisaimci of any cuntrut:ta, ph‘a?i, or qna*r+ Iss, 
or of any thing done or ansing within tlie la<dh'?i uf (unitliris, 
whether by land or by water, nor of wreck of the m % ; but tiiat this 
admiral should have cogniaruice of the lieath uf a nm«, find uf 
mayhem done in great ship.s being and liovering in the nmin mtnm 
of gi'eat rivers, yet only beneath the bridgi'S of the mum Hviua nsgh 
to the sea. He may also airest shipH in tin* great iUtU a fur the great 
voyages of the king and of the realm, saving alwnyii to the king all 
manner of forfeitures and profits thereof eoiuing, iwid Smve juriiMitr- 
tion over the said ilotes, but during tiie said vovngrw only. Bui if 
the admiral or his lieutenant that juristikdiun, thi^n, by % 

Henry IV. c. 11, the statute and the common Itiw itmy be huhb^u 
against them ; and if a man pursucH wrongfully iu the adndraliy 
court, his adversary may recover doublu dmiiHgc^ at common law,, 


March 3, 1795. 
Jan. 21, 1804. 


24, 1807. 

8, 1809. 
29, 1830. 
24, 1834. 
27, 1836. 

4, 1839. 

9, 1841. 
10, 1841. 

1846. 
13, 1846. 
1, 1849. 
3, 1862. 
6, 1853. 


March 8, 1858. 
June 30, 1869. 
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And the pursuant^ if attainted, shall incur the penalty of £10 to the 

ne place which, according to Spelman, is absolutely subject to 
the juiiadiction of the admiral is the sea ; which, howerer, compre- 
hends public riyers, fresh waters, creeks, and all places whatsoever, 
within the ebbing and flowing of the sea, at the highest water, the 
shotM ur banks adjoining, from all the first bridges to the seaward ; 
and in these, he observes, the admiralty hath fuB jurisdiction in all 
causes, criminal and civil, except treasons and the right of wreck. 
Lord Coke observes (5 Eep. 107), that between the high-water mark 
pittdthe low-waier mark the admiral hath jurisdiction super aquami^ 
ad pUnUudiTvem i/iariSf and as long as it flows, though the land be 
infia corpus comiiaius at the reflow, so as of one place there is 
divisimi imperivm inrerchangeably. 

But though the statute restraineth the lord high admiral that he 
shall not hmd plea of a thing rising in the body of a county, he is 
not restrained from making execution upon the land, but is em- 
powered to take either body or goods upon the land ; otherwise his 

i urisdiction would often prove a dead letter. He also can and does 
lold his court in the body of a county. So, likewise, the civil 
power may apprehend and try persons who may have been guilty of 
offences cognisable at common mw, though committed in me fleet, 
in any port or harbour of Great Britain, or at sea, provided such 
persons have not abeady been tried for such offences either by 
court-martial or in the admiralty court ; and in all ports, harbours, 
creeks, &c., lying in any county, the high admiral and the sheriff, 
or coroner, as the case may be, have concurrent jurisdiction. 

By the 6 and 7 Will. lY. c. 53 the admiralty jurisdiction 
is extended to Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, and Malacca ; 
and under the 3 and 4 Viet. c. 66, the court has jurisdiction in 
the following cases : — 

Whenever a vessel is arrested by process issuing from the said 
court, or the proceeds of any vessel are brought into the registry, to 
take cognisance of all claims in respect of any mortgage of such vessel. 

To decide all questions as to the title to, or ownership of, such 
vessel, or the proceeds thereof remaining in the registry, arising in 
any cause of possession, salvage, damage, wages, or bottomry, insti- 
tuted in the said court. 

To decide ah claims and demands whatsoever in the nature of 
salvage, or in the nature of towage, or for necessaries supplied to 
any foreign vessel, and enforce the payment of the same, whether 
such vessel may have been in the body of the couzty or upon the 
high seas at the time when the service was rendered, or damage 
received, or necessaries furnished, in respect of which claim is made. 

To decide all matters and questions concerning booty of war on 
shore, or the distribution thereof, which it shall ;^ease her Majesty, 
by the advice of the privy council, to refer to the judgment of 
the said court, who shall proceed therein as in cases of prize of 
war. 

And under § 40 of the 9 and 10 Yiot. o. 99, to decide on all 
claims and demands whatsoever in the nature of salvage for services 
performed, whether on sea or land. 

The high court of Admiralty has jurisdiction upon the 
high seas aU over the world. It has an instance jurisdic- 
tion which is civil, and a prize jurisdiction in time of war. 
The latter jurisdiction does not extend to the admiralty 
courts of Ireland or Scotland, which never had prize com- 
missions sent to them. It is of the highest importance in 
war time, when questions of seizure or detention of neutral 
ships arise, to have but one court of which to inquire 
concerning all causes, so as to expedite the action of the 
Foreign Office in dealing with representations from neutral 
powers. The causes which arise in time of peace are causes 
of collisions, of seamen's wages, bottomry, wearing unlawful 
colours, salvage, and causes of possession, where one part 
owner or minor claims to have security from those other 
owners who are going to send the ship on a foreign voyage 
that the ship shall return again. Causes under the Slave 
Act treaties are also cognisable here. The evidence is all . 
docinnentary. In 1803 there were 1125 prize cases before 
the courtj in 1804, 1144j in 1806, 2286 j in 1807, 2789; 
and so on, above 1000 causes each year, down to the year^ 
1811. 

The criminal jurisdiction, which formerly comprehended 
all crimes whatever committed at sea, from larceny to 
homicide, which were triable at common law at the assizes 
if committed on shore, was much modified upon the report 
of the select committee on the high court of admiralty in 
1833. Such offences are now triable at common law on 
surrender to the jurisdiction; but the judge of the admi- 


ralty court may still sit with other commissioners of oyei 
and terminer. He has no longer any independent criminal 
jurisdiction. 

The instance jurisdiction is permanent; the prize juris- 
diction is hy virtue of a special commission, pro re natd. 
Its issue is one of the first acts done on the outbreak of 
war. Appeals formerly lay from the civil decisions to the 
high court of delegates or specially-appointed commis- 
sioners; from the prize decisions to the prize commissioners. 
By the Acts 2 and 3 WiH IV. c. 92, and 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c, 41, all appeals from admiralty court decisions of any 
kind lie to the sovereign, who is authorised to refer them 
to the judicial coihinittee of the privy council 

The lord high admiral was assisted in his judicial 
functions by the following principal officers : — 1. The vice- 
admiral; 2. The judge; 3. The registrar; 4. The advocate- 
general; 5. The counsel and judge-advocate; 6. The soli- 
citor ; 7. The procurator; 8. The marshal, — ^which officera 
are continued. 

1. The Vice-Admiral. This officer is the admiral's deputy 
or lieutenant mentioned in the statutes of 13th and 15 th 
Bichard II., and was the person, most probably, who pre- 
sided in the court. At present the office of vice-admiral of 
England is a perfect sinecure, generally conferred on some 
naval officer of high rank and distinguished character in the 
service. The salary of £434, Is. 9d. per annum, attached 
to it in addition to half-pay, was abolished by order in 
council, 2 2d February 1870. The salary and office of 
rear-admiral of England were abolished hy the same order 
in council. The salary was £342, 9s. per annum. Each 
county of England has its vice-admiral, which is little 
more than an honorary distinction, though the patent 
gives to the holder all the powers vested in the admiral 
himself. Similar powers were also granted to the judges 
of the admiralty county courts; but this was found so 
inconvenient and prejndicial to those who had suits to 
commence or defend before them, that the Duke of York, 
wheu lord high admiral, in 1663 caused instructions to 
be drawn up in order to assign to each his province, 
whereby the whole judicial power remained with the judge, 
and the upholding of the rights of the admiral, and levy- 
ing and receiving the perquisites, ckc., appertained to the 
vice-admiral. 

Each of the four provinces of Ireland has its vice-admiral. 
There is one vice-admiral for aU Scotland, and one for the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands. The governor of most of 
our colonies had a commission of vice-admiral granted to 
him hy the lord high admiral or lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, and generally a commission from the king 
under the great seal, grounded on the 11 and 12 William 
III. c. 7, and further confirmed by 46 Geo. IH. c. 54, 
by which he was authorised to try all treasons, piracies, 
felonies, robberies, murders, conspiracies, and other offences, 
of what nature or kind soever, committed on the seas, where 
the parties were taken into custody iu places remote from 
England. The court consisted of seven persons at the least, 
of whom the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the vice- 
admiral, the flag-officer, or commander-in-chief of the squa- 
dron, the members of the council, the chief-justice, judge 
of the vice-admiralty court, captains of men-of-war, and 
secretary of the colony, were specially named in the com- 
mission; but any three of these, with four others selected 
from known merchants, factors, or planters, captains, lieu- 
tenants; or warrant officers of men-of-war, or captains, 
masters, or mates of merchant ships, constituted a legal 
court of piracy: By the 12 and 13 Yict. c. 96, all per- 
sons charged in any colony with offences committed on 
the sea may be dealt with in the same manner as if the 
offences had been committed on waters within the local 
jurisdiction of the courts of the colony. 
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The vice-adniiralty’ courts in the colonies are of two de- 
scriptions. The one has power to inquire into the causes 
of detention of enemies or neutral vessels, to try and con- 
demn the same for the benefit of the captors, as well as to 
take cognisance of all matters relating to the office of the 
lord high admiral. The other has only power to institute 
inquiries into misdemeanours committed in merchant ves- 
sels, and to determine petty suits, (See., and to guard the 
privileges of the admiral The former are usually known 
by the name of prize couHSj the latter by that’ of instance 
courts. Appeals from vice-admiralty courts abroad lay 
formerly to the high court of admiralty in England, and 
from that, if need were, to the Mg^h court of delegates, or 
in prize cases to the prize commissioners. By an Act of 
her present Majesty, all such appeals lie direct to the 
sovereign, who refers them to the judicial committee of the 
privy council 

lie following are the colonies and foreign possessions m 
which vice-admiralty courts are now (1874J established. 
Others are constituted as occasion may require, in case of 
war: — 

Aden. (tSflave trade juris- 
diction only,) 

Antigua, Montaeirat, and 
Barbuda. 

Australia, South. 

Australia, West. 

Bahamas. 

Barbadoes. 

Bermuda. 

Bombay. 

British Columbia. 

British Guiana. 

Calcutta. 

Canada. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Ceylon. 

Dominica. 

Falkland Islands. 

Gambia. 

Gibraltar. 

Gold Coast- 

Grenada. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Honduras. 

Hong Kong. 

Jamaica. 

Labuan. 

Lagos. 

Madras. 

By the provisions of the Yice-admiralty Courts Act of 1863, The 
governor of a colony is ex officio vice-admiral, and the chief-justice 
tx officio judge of the vice-admiralty court. 

In none of the patents to the lord high admiral, vice- 
admiral, or judge, is any mention made of prize jurisdiction. 
Lord Mansfield had occasion- to search into the records of 
the court of admiralty in Doctors' Commons, to ascertain 
on what foundation this jurisdiction was exercised by the 
judge of the admiralty; but he could not discover any 
prize-act books farther back than 1643; no sentences far- 
ther back than 1648. The registrar could go no farther 
back than 1690.^ ^^The prior records,” says his lordship, 
'^are in cotrfusion, illegible, and without index.'' The 
prize jurisdiction may therefore be considered as of modem 
authority, and distinct altogether from the ancient powers 
given to the admiral. To constitute the authority for trying 
prize causes, a commission under the great seal issues to 
the lord high admiral at the commencement of every war, 
to will and require the court of admiralty, and the lieu- 
tenant and judge of the said court, his surrogate or surro- 
gates, to proceed upon all manner of captures, seizures, and 
reprisals, of all ships and goods that are or shall be taken; 
and to hear and determine according to the course of the 
admiralty, or the law of nations; and a warrant issues to 
the judge of the admiralty accordingly. 

The admiralty court being in this respect a court in 


Malta. 

Mauritius. 

Montserrat. 

Natal. 

Nevis. 

New Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 

New South Wales. 

New Zealand. 

Prince Edward’s Island. 
Quebec. 

Queensland. 

St Christopher. 

St Helena. 

St Luda. 

St Yincent. 

Sierra Leone. 

The Straits Settlements, 
{Prince of Wales* Island^ 
Singapore, and Malacca,) 
Tasmania. 

Tobago. 

Tortola and Yirgin Islands. 
Trinidad. 

Yancouyer’s. Island. 
Yictoria. 

Zanzibar. {Limited sla/oe 
trade jwrisdiction only,) 


which foreigners of all nations may become suitors, an 
appeal may be had from its decisions to a committee of 
the lords of the privy counon, who hear and determine 

according to the established laws of natiom^ , . , , 

At the breaking out of a war, the lord high admiral also 
receives a special commission from the crown, uxider the 
great seal, to empower him to grant letters of marque aiul 
reprisals against the enemy, he having no such power by 
his patent. These letters are either general or siuicial; 
general, when granted to private men to fit out ships at 
their own charge to annoy the enemy; special, when in tlu^ 
case of any of our merchants being robbed of their CHtates 
or property by foreigners, the king grants them letters of 
reprisal against that nation, though wo may be in amity 
with it. Before the latter can be sued for, the complainant 
must have gone through the prosecution of his suit in the 
courts of the state whose subjects have wronged him; where, 
if justice be denied, or vexatiously delayed, he must first 
make proof of his loses and charges in the admiralty court 
here; whereupon, if the Crown is satisfied ho has pursued 
aU lawful means to obtain redress, and his own inioreeding 
should produce no better effect, special letters of reprM 
are granted; not, however, as must be evident, until a very 
strong case has been made out. This custom, which we 
may now consider as obsolete, seems to be a rennmtit of the 
law of ancient Greece, called androlepsia^ by which, if ii 
man was slain, the friends and relations of the dccesiscd 
might seize on any three citizens of the place where the 
murderer took refuge, and make them slaves, uukm he 
was delivered up. ^ Both Oliver Cromwell and King Charles 
n. granted letters of reprisal In 1688 the Due d'Epenum 
seized on the ship “ Amity” of London, for the service of 
the Erench king against the Spaniards, promising full miim^ 
faction; but none being made, the owners obtained lottem txf 
reprisal from the Protector, and afterwards, in 1665, from 
Charles II. In 1666 Captain Butler Barnes had letters of 
reprisal against the Danes. The Dutch having burnt nix 
English merchant vessels in the Elbe, wiihki the territuries 
of Hamburg, which city, instead of giving any asHiMtunco 
or protection, hindered the English from defeutling 
selves, letters of reprisal were granted to the sufferom 
against that city. Lastly, one Justiniani, a noble 
being indebted in a large sum to Joseph Como, a morcliant 
in London, which he had several years solicited for with’ 
out obtaining satisfaction, Captain Scott, comnmndcr of 
his Majesty's ship the “ Dragon,” stationed at that time in 
the Mediterranean, received orders to make reimmla U|H]in 
the ships of that republic; upon which the debt wa« paid. 

2. The Judge . — The patents to the judge of the admiralty 
and vice-admiralty courts run pretty nearly in the mmw 
manner as those of the lord high admiral, and jioint out iho 
several matters of which ho can take cognisance. The 
liament of 1640 established the office of judge of the ad mi 
ralty court in three persons, with a salary of j£500 a-year 
to eacL At the Kestoration there were two judges of the 
high court of admiralty, which sometimes proved incon- 
venient; for when they differed in opinion, no judgment 
could be had. These judges, before the Revolution, held 
their appointment only during pleasure. At that !*ariod, 
and under the provisions of the Bill of Rights, Bir Qlmtlm 
Hedges was constituted judge under the great nml of 
England, quamdiu se hem gesseritf with a salary of X400 
year, and an additional ^400 out of the proceeds of priiw 
and perquisites of the admiralty; hut in the year 1725 the 
latter sum was diminished from the ordinary cstimEte by the 
The salary of Sir James Mamott, 
irom 1778 to 1782, during the American war, was 
a year, and £3700 added for fees. From 1704 to 1798 
the salary was £1780, and £2500 for fees. During the nix 
teen years that Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell) was 
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from 1798 to 1814:, the salary was £2500, and the fees 
averaged £2800 Oryear, Under the 3 and 4 Viet, c. 66, 
§ 1, the salary is fixed at £4000 per annum. All fees of 
whatever kind, formerly payable to the judge, are now 
paid to the consolidated fund. 

The court of admiralty is at present (1873), and pend- 
ing the erection of the new law courts, held in Westminster. 
In the time of Henry IV. it was held in Southwark, either 
at a quay on the south side of the Thames, or in the ere- 
while church of St Margaret-on-HoU, most likely the former. 
Stow, in his Survey (a.d. 1598), says — “A part of this 
parish church of St Margaret is now a court, wherein the 
assizes and sessions be kept; and the court of admiralty is 
also there kept.'* Pepys also, in his Diary (17th March 
1663), describes the court as sitting there. But it is pro- 
bable that the sittings in St Margaret's Church were com- 
menced shortly before StoVstime; for in the Rolls of Par- 
liament, 11 Hen. IV. Ho. 61, the Commons complain that 
people are summoned by the officers of the admiral a 
Loundres d le Key de William Horton^ Suthwerhe. Further, 
it would appear from an appeal made to the king, Henry 
rV,, that the rule then was for the admirars court to be 
held upon some wharf or quay within the flux and reflux 

the tide. In the reign of Henry VIII., Horton's Quay, 

: id to London Bridge, is mentioned in the records of the 
^high court of admiralty (3d Nov. 1541) as its usual place 
' of sitting. 

The judges of the vice-admiralty courts in certain of the 
, colonies, limited by 41 George III. c. 96, are allowed a 
salary not exceeding to each the sum of £2000 a-year, to 
be paid out of the consolidated fund of Great Britain ; to- 
gether with profits and emoluments not-exceeding to each 
the further sum of £2000 per annum, out of the fees to be 
taken by the said judges, of which a table is directed to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place in the court; and no 
judge is to take any fee beyond those specified, directly or 
indirectly, on pain of forfeiture of his ofiice, and being pro- 
ceeded against for extortion; and on his retirement from 
office after six years' service, or from some permanent infir- 
mity, the Crown may, by authority of the Act above men- 
tioned, grant unto such judge an annuity for the term of his 
life not exceeding £1000 per annum. This liberal provi- 
f sion puts the judges of the colonial courts of vice-admiralty 
?^hbove all suspicion of their decisions being influenced by 
l^linwortby motives — suspicion they were not entirely free 
from when their emoluments depended mainly on their fees. 

During the war of 1793-1815 a session of oyer and ter- 
l^oiner to try admiralty causes was held at the Old Bailey, 
jSnow the central criminal court, twice a-year. The commis- 
glibn for this purpose was of the same nature vdth those which 
^'are granted to the judges when they go on circuit; that is to 
' say, to determine and punish ail crimes, offences, and mis- 
demeanours, and abuses; the eiid of both being the same, 

, their limits different; the one relating to things done upon 
^ the land, the other to things done upon the water. The 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, all the members of the 
privy council, the chancellor and all the judges, the lords 
of the treasury, the secretary of the admiralty, the treasurer 
and commissioners of the navy, some of the aldermen of 
London, and several doctors of the civil law, were the mem- 
bers of this commission; any four of whom made a court. 

The proceedings of the court, now probably obsolete, 
were continued de die m diem, or, as the style of the court 
, was, from tide to tide. 

3, TIhe Registrar of the Admiralty formerly held his 
place by patent from the Crown. The patent was issued 
under the great seal of the court of admiralty, and the 
appointment was afterwards confirmed by patent under the 
.great seal of the United Kingdom. The appointment was 
|for life, and was often granted in re-^'ersion. Tlie registrar 
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had no salary, the amount of his emoluments depending 
on the captures, droits, dsc., condemned by the court, 
which during the war of 1793-1815 were so enormous that 
in 1810 an Act was passed for regulating the offices of 
registrars of admiralty and prize courts, by which it is 
enacted ^^that no office of registrar of the high court of 
admiralty, or of the high court of appeals for prizes, or high 
court of delegates in Great Britain, shall, after the expira- 
tion of the interest now vested in possession or reversion 
therein, be granted for a longer term than during pleasure, 
nor be executed by deputy; that an account be kept in the 
said offices respectively of all the fees, dues, perquisites, 
emoluments, and profits received by and on account of the 
said registrars, out of which all the expenses of their offices 
are to be paid; that one-tbird of the surplus shall belong 
to the registrar and to his assistant (if an assistant should 
be necessary), and the remaining two-thirds to the consoli- 
dated fund of Great Britain, to be paid quarterly into the 
exchequer; the account of such surplus to be presented to 
the court at least fourteen days before each quarter-day, 
and verified on oatL" Under the 3 and 4 Viet. c. 66, 
§ 2, a yearly salary of £1400 is substituted for “ all fees, 
dues, perquisites, emoluments, and profits,” and which may 
be increased in time of war to £2000. The duties of the 
re^strar are — 1. To keep a public registry, to give attend- 
ance therein, and to preserve in a regular manner the 
registers, acts, records, and documents belonging to the 
office; 2. To attend all sittings of the court of admiralty, 
and to attend the judge at chambers; 3. To draw and 
sign all warrants, monitions, commissions, &c., issuing from 
the court; to attend other courts with minutes, dec., of the 
admiralty court when required; 4. To have the custody of 
aU moneys paid into court or paid out of court. 

4. The Advocate-Genered , — ^This officer is appointed by 
warrant of the lords commissioners of the admiralty. His 
duties are — ^to appear for the lord high admiral in his court 
of admiralty, court of delegates, and other courts; to move 
and debate in all causes wherein the rights of the admiral 
are concerned; for which he had anciently a salary of 20 
marks (£13, 6s. 8d.) a-year. In May 1803, Dr William 
Battine, who was appointed in 1791, had an addition of 
£200 to his salary, “for his extraordinaiy trouble and 
attendance during the present hostilities.” His salary was 
continued to him and his successor, Dr Arnold, till 1816; 
since that time the allowance has been reduced to its 
original amount of £13, 6s. 8d. Formerly the admiral's 
advocate was always retained as leading counsel, but after 
the droits were transferred to the crown, he was gradually 
supplanted by the king's advocate, who was generally 
retained in all cases, the admiralty advocate acting only as 
junior counsel; and while the former during the war 
made sometimes from £15,000 to £20,000 a-year, the 
latter rarely received from his professional duties more 
than from £1600 to £2000 a-year. 

6. The Counsel and Judge-Advocate for the affairsnof th^ 
Admiralty and Navy is the law officer who is chiefly con- 
sulted on matters connected with the military duties of the 
lord high admiral. He advises also on all legal questions. 
His salary is £100 a-year, besides his fees, which in time 
of war may be reckoned to amount to from £1200 to 
£1800 a-year. Till the present reign the offices of counsel 
of the admiralty and judge-advocate of the fleet were sepa- 
rate and distinct, the latter being a sinecure appointment, 
with a salary of £182, 10s. attached to it. The salary is 
now abohshed. The duties are very Hght, the veritable 
work of the office being discharged by deputy judges- 
advocate appointed on each occasion of a court-martial, 
and by resident law agents at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
who receive salaries in Ueu of all fees and charges. 

6. The Solicitor to the Admiralty is also an officer ap- 

I. 21 
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pointed during pleasure by the lords of the admiralty. 
He is the general legal adviser, in the first instance, of the 
lords commissioners; and since 1869 there have been 
added to his other ' functions those of registrar of public 
securities and custodian of all public securities and bonds 
belonging to the admiralty. His salary is .£1600 a-year 
in lieu of all fees, bills, and disbursements, with an allow- 
ance of ^1300 a-year for assistance of clerks. liis office 
is provided for him. 

7, The Procurator , — The admiralty's proctor stands pre- 
cisely in the same situation to the queen's proctor that liia 
advocate does to that of the queen, though there is not quite 
so great a difference in their emoluments. They act as the 
attorneys or solicitors in all causes concerning the queen's 
and the lord high admiral's affairs in the high court of 
admiralty and other courts. All prize causes are conducted 
by the queen's proctor. It is supposed that in some years 
of war, in the early part of the century, the proctor did 
Dot receive less than £20,000 a-year. 

8. The Marshal . — ^This officer receives his appointment 
from the lord high admiral or lords coinniissioners of the 
admiralty. His appointment is under the seal of the high 
court of admiralty during pleasure, and is confirmed by 
letters patent from the Crown. His duties are to arrest 
shij>s and persons ; to execute all processes or orders issuing 
from the court; to attend, in person or by deputy, the judge 
with the silver oar (the ancient emblem of maritime jurisdic- 
tion); and formerly also to attend executions. It is also 
the duty of the marshal or his deputy to arrest, under 
warrant from the admiralty, any officer not beneath the 
rank of post captain who may bo ordered for trial by cotut- 
martial; and to see to the deliveiy of sentenced prisoners 
to their place of puuisUmout. His oinolumonts formerly de- 
pended on the number of prizes broizght into port for con- 
demnation, and the number of ships embargoed, and might 
probably be reckoned in time of war, communibm annis^ 
from £1500 to £2000 a-year, out of which he had to pay 
about £400 a-year to a deputy. Ho had no salary. The 
office can, however, be no longer performed by deputy, 
except in case of illness, § 9 of the 3 and 4 Viet, c. 66. 
The marshal is n<»w paid by a salary of £500, in addition 
to his tmvelling expenses. 

(See Orders in Council since February 1870; Camp- 
bell's JAves of the British Adinmtls^ O'llynie's Naval 
Biogro.phical JDictionarp; “Ityiuer’s Fanlera; Pepys* Naval 
Collections, and Pepy.s' Diary; The Blach Uooh of tJm 
Ad'tniralty (republished by the Master of the Bolls); 
Stephen's Gomnimtaries on ilui Laws of Mnglwtvd; Stow's 
Survey of Lmidon; llolls of Parliament; Report of Oom-n 
mittee appointed by the Treasury in 1836 to inqixiro into 
the fees and emoluments of public offices; Sir Harris 
Nicolas's History of British Navy), (f. w. ii.) 

AnjMiitALTY, IreIiAN’d. — F or all executive functions 
Ireland is subject to the jurisdiction and orders of the lord 
high admiral, or lords commissioners for executing the 
office, of Great Britain. For judicial purposes, however, 
an admiralty court sits in the Four Courts, Dublin, having 
a judge, a registrar, a marshal, and other officers. In peace 
time and war time alike it exercises only an instance juris- 
diction. No prize commission has ever issued to it. 

Admiralty, Scotland, At the Union, while the 
national functions of the lord high admiral wore merged 
in the English office, there remained a separate court of 
admiralty, wMi subsidiary local coixrts, having civil and 
criminal jiuisdictions in maritime questions. The separate 
courts were abolished in 1831, and their powers merged in 
the courts of session and jxxsticiaiy, and the local courts. 

ADMIRALTY CHAHTfi. These useful aids to naviga- 
tion are constructed in the hydrogi’aphic dej)artment of the 
British Admiralty, by specially-appointed surveyors and 
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draughtsmen, and they are issued to the i)ublic by order of 
the lords commissioners of the atlmiralty. They are divided 
into various sections as follows : — 1, English and Irish 
Channels and coasts of the United Kingdom; 2. North 
Sea and adjacent coasts ; 3. Baltic Soa; 4. North and west 
coasts of France, Spain, and Portixgal; 5. Medilerram^an, 
Black Sea, and Sea of Azov; 6. Atlantic C)cean and Islands , 
7. Arctic Sea and noxdh and east coasts of Amorica ; 8. 
West Indies, Gulf of Mexico, ifeo. ; 9. Staxth America, 
cast coast; 10. West coasts of Soixth and North Ame- 
rica; 11. Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, Bod 
12. East Indies, Arabian coast, <fec. ; 13. Indian Arejii- 
pelago, China Sea, Japan, 4&c. ; 14. Aixstraliii, Niav Zealand, 
<fea ; 15. Pacific Ocean islands. They are abuub 3000 in 
number, of various sizes and scales, and the prices vary 
from Gd. to 10s. Accompanying the charts tlunxi arc 
books of sailing directions, tables, and lists <it lights. 
Similar charts as those of the Britisli Admiralty are issued 
by the United States Coast Survey, as wiill us by the 
Rixssian and French govenniujuts. Thu superint.cndent 
of the United States Coa.st. Sxxrvoy issm^s an annual rcqjurt, 
showing the progx'ess of the survey, aiul ct>ntn.ining much 
valuable infonnation. 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND, an island ladonging to the 
United States, about 90 miles long from N. tt) S., and 25 
miles brofid, lying between King George TIL Arelnpelago 
and the mainland, in 58° N. lat., 134° W. long. Its 
coasts, wliich ai’C generally steep and rocky, un^ iiuUmted 
with several accessible and commodiotis bays. Tim island 
has abundance of good water, and is covered with pines, 
which grow there to a very huge size. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, a group ubimt fi)rty 
islands lying to the N.E. of New Guinea, between 2° and 
3° S. lat., and 146° 18' and 147° 46' K. long. T\w lurge.Ht 
is about 50 miles in length ; the tdluu’s are vovy small, iuul 
all rise but little above the sca-levcl, I'JuIr exuberant 
v<igetation, and in parritjular the groves (4’ cocuauut trecM, 
give them a very beau ( iful appearnnee. Tim islaml^? wrre 
discovered by the Dutch in 1616, but have heUfian bf*en 
visited, access being difficult tm a<jcK)unt of tin* Hurroundiiig 
reefs. The natives are tall, and of a lawn) cohutr. 

ADOLPHUS, JoiiN, historian and barrister, was burn 
in London on the 7ih Augu.st 1768. Ho was educated 
xxiider the caro of a graud-uueJi\ autl after making a voyage 
to the West Indies was enrolled us an attorney about the 
year 1790. Called to the bar in l8t)7, devoted him- 
self to practice in criminal causes, and in a few yistm 
attained a leading position among Old Hailey counHel, His 
masterly defence of Tliistlewocid and the Cati> Street cun- 
spirators, for which ho had been rotained only a few lumrs 
b(ifore the trial, did much to extend his reputatiim. He 
was very skilful in the management of his uehus, but hU 
hastiuesa of temper fretpiontly hd to unseexnly idtoreutiMns 
with other cuuiusoL He held a good position iji soeita^S, 
and was on terms of intimacy with the leudin;r lihuary 
men of the day. The History of Ewjhtnd from (he 
mm of George in, he pxibU&hed in 1802, 

was favourably noticed in the Edinburgh Reou w for its 
impartiality and accuracy. A new and tudarged edition 
of this work, in eight volumes, was in prcpamtitiii, but 
only seven volumes were couqdetcd. when the author died, 
16th July 1845. His other literary w(>rks were-™/ifn>- 
graphical Memoirs of the French Itemthdion (17911); The 
Bi^itish Cabinet {n^yd) History of France from 1790 to 
1802 (1803) ; Memoirs of John Bannister, 

ADOLPHUS, JoiiN Licyon sTmi, s(»n of ^he itbuve, also 
a distinguished barrisbsr (died 1862), was the first to 
pierce tlie mask of the author of Waverky, in a series of 
critical letters addressed to Richard Heber, which he xnnv 
hshod in 1821. 
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^ ADOISnS, according to some authors, the son of Theias, 
iing of Assyria, and his daughter Smyrna [Myrrha], was 
the favourite of Yenus. He was fond of hunting; and 
Yenus often warned him not to attack the larger wild 
beasts; but neglecting the advice, he was killed by a 
wild boar he had rashly w'ounded. Yenus was incon- 
solable, and turned him into a flower of a blood colour, 
supposed by some to be an anemone. Adonis had to 
spend half' the year in the lower regions, but during the 
other half he was permitted to revisit the upper world, 
and pass the time with Yenus. Ho grief was ever more 
celebrated than that of Yenus for Adonis, most nations 
round the Mediterranean having perpetuated the memory 
of it by anniversary ceremonies. “The tale of Adonis 
(Keightley’s Mythology) is evidently an eastern myth. 
His own name and those of his parents refer to that part 
of the world. He appears to be the same with the 
Thammuz mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel (viiL 14), and 
to be a Phoenician personiflcation of the sun, who during 
part of the year is absent, or, as the legend expresses it, 
with the goddess of the under world; during the remainder 
with Astarte, the regent of heaven.” Among the Egyptians, 
Adonis is supposed to have been adored under the name 
of Osiris, the husband of Isis ; but he was sometimes called 
by the name of Ammuz or Thammuz, the concealed^ to 
denote probably his death or burial It has been thought 
it is he the Hebrews caU the dead (Ps. cvL 28, and 
Lev. xix. 28), because his worshippers wept for him, and 
represented him as one dead; and at other times they 
call him the image of jealousy (Ezek. viii. 3, 5), because he 
was an object of jealousy to other gods. The Syrians, 
Phcnnicians, and Cyprians worshipped Adonis ; and Cahnet 
was of opinion that this worship may be identified -with 
that of the Moabitish Baal-peor. Modem critics plausibly 
connect the divine honours paid to Adonis with the 
mysterious rites of phallic worship, which, in some shape 
or other, prevailed so extensively in the ancient world. 

ADONIS, in Ancient Geography, a small river rising 
in Mount Lebanon, and falling into the sea at Bybltis. 
When in flood its waters exhibit a deep red tinge; hence 
the legend that connects it with the wound of Adonis. 

“ While smooth Adonis from Ms native rock. 

Ban purple to the sea, suppos’d -wdth blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.” — Milton. 

ADONIS, a genus of ranunculaceous plants, known 
commonly by the names of Pheasant's Eye and ^los 
Ado7iis. There are ten or twelve species given by authors, 
but they may be probably reduced to three or four. There 
are two indigenous species, Adonis autumnalis and Adonis 
cestivalis. They are commonly cultivated. An early flower- 
ing species, Adonis vemalis, is well worthy of cultivation, 

ADOPTIAN CONTEOYERSY, a controversy relating 
fco the sonship of Christ, raised in Spain by Ehpandus, 
archbishop of Toledo, and Eelix, bishop of Drgel, towards 
the close of the Sth century. By a modification of the 
doctrine of Nestorius they mamtained that Ohrist was 
really the Son of God in his divine nature alone, and that 
in his human nature he was only the Son of God by adop- 
tion. It was hoped that this view wonld prove more 
acceptable to the Mahometans than the orthodox doc- 
trine, and Ehpandus especially was very diligent in pro- 
pagating it. Felix was instrumental in introducing it into 
that part of Spain which belonged to the Franks, and 
Charlemagne thought it necessary to assemble a synod at 
Eatisbon (792), before which the bishop was summoned to 
explain and justify the new doctrine. Instead of this he 
renoimced it, and confirmed his renunciation by a solemn 
oath to Pope Adrian, to whom the synod sent him. The 
recantation was probably insincere, for on returning to his 
diocese he taught adoptianism as before. Another synod 
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was held at Frankfort in 794, by which the new doctriiie 
was again formally condemned, though neither Felix noi 
any of his followers appeared, A friendly letter from 
Alcuin, and a controversial pamphlet, to which Felix re- 
plied, were followed by the sending of several commissions 
of clergy to Spain to endeavour to put down the heresy. 
Archbishop Leidrad of Lyons being on one of these com- 
missions, persuaded Felix to appear before a synod at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 799. There, after six days' disputing 
with Alcuin, he again recanted his heresy. The rest of nis 
life was spent under the supervision of the archbishop at 
Lyons, where he died in 816. Elipandus, secure in his see 
at Toledo, never swerved from the adopt ian views, which, 
however, were almost universally abandoned after the two 
leaders died. The controversy was revived by solitary advo- 
cates of the heretical opinions more than once during the 
jMiddle Ages, and the questions on which it turns have, in 
one form or another, been the subject of frequent discussion. 

ADOPTION, the act by which the relations of paternity 
and filiation are recognised as legally existing between 
persons not so related by nature. Cases of adoption were 
very frequent among the Greeks and Eomana, and the 
custom was accordingly very strictly regulatedin their laws. 
In Athens the power of adoption was allowed to all citizens 
who were of sound mind, and who possessed no male ofi’» 
spring of their own, and it could be exercised either during 
bfetime or by testament. The person adopted, who re- 
quired to be himself a citizen, was enrolled in Hie family 
and demus of the adox^tive father, whose name, however, he 
did not necessarily assume. In the interest of the next of 
kin, whose rights were affected by a case of adoption, it 
was provided that the registration should be attended with 
certain formalities, and that it should take place at a fixed 
time — ^the festival of the Thargelia, The rights and duties 
of adopted children were almost identical with those of 
natural offspring, and could not be^renounced except in the 
case of one who had begotten children to take his place in 
the family of his adoptive father. Adopted into another 
family, children ceased to have any claim of kindred or 
inheritance through their natural father, though any rights 
they might have through their mother were not similarly 
affected. Among the Eonians the existence of the patria 
potestas gave a peculiar significance to the custom of adop- 
tion. The motive to the act was not so generally child- 
lessness, or the gratification of affection, as the desire to 
acquire those civil and agnate rights which were founded 
on the patria potestas. It was necessary, however, that the 
adopter should have no children of his own, and that he 
should be of such an age as to preclude reasonable expec- 
tation of any being bom to him. Another limitation as to 
age was imposed by the maxim adojitio imitatui* iwAwram, 
which required the adoptive father to be at least eighteen 
years older than the adopted children. According to the 
same irtayim eunuchs were not permitted to adopt, as being 
impotent to beget children for themselves. Adoption was 
of two kinds according to the state of the person adopted, 
who might be either still under the patria potestoLs {alieni 
Juris), or his own master {sui juris). In the former case 
the act was one of adoption proper, in the latter case it was 
styled adrogation, though the term adoption was also used 
in a general sense to describe both species. In adoption 
proper the natural father publicly sold his child to the 
adoptive father, and the sale being thrice repeated, the 
maxim of the Twelve Tables took effect, Si pater filium ter 
venunduit, filius a patre liber esto. The process was rati- 
fied and completed by a fictitious action of recovery brought 
by the adoptive father against the natural parent, which the 
latter did not defend, and which was therefore known as the 
cessio in jure. Adrogation could be accomplished origin- 
aliy only by the authority of the people assembled in the 
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Qomitia, but from the time of Diocletian it waa effected by 
an imperial rescript. Females could not be adrogated, 
and, as they did not possess the patria poiestas^ they could 
not exercise the right of adoption in either Mnd. The 
whole Koman law on the subject of adoption will be found 
In Justinian^s ImtituteSy hb. i. tit. 11. In Hindoo law, 
as in nearly every ancient system, wills are almost un- 
known, and adoptions take their place. The strict law 
of adoption in India has been relaxed to the extent 
that a Hindoo widow may adopt when her deceased 
husband has not done so. Adoption is not recognised 
in the laws of England and Scotland, though there 
are legal means by which one may be enabled to assume 
the name and arms and to inherit the projicrty of a 
stranger. In France and Germany, which may be said 
to have embodied the Homan law in their jurispru- 
dence, adoption is regulated according to the princij)les 
of Justinian, though with several more or less important 
modifications, rendered necessary by the usages of these 
countries respectively. The part played by the legal 
fiction of adoption in the constitution of primitive society 
and the civilisation of the race is so important, that Sir 
Henry S. Maine, in his valuable work on Ancient Lato, 
expresses the opinion that, had it never existed, the primi- 
tive groups of mankind could not have coalesced except on 
terms of absolute superiority on the one side, and absolute 
subjection on the other. With the institution of adoption, 
however, one people might /eupi itself fXB descended from the 
same stock as the people to whose sacra geivtilida it was ad- 
mitted; and amicable relations were thus ostabKshed between 
stocks which, but for this expedient, must have submitted 
to the arbitrament of the sword with all its consequences. 

Adoption, as a Biblical term, occurs only in the New 
TesiamenL In Old Testament history the practice was 
unknown, though cases approximating to it have boon 
pointed out. In the New Testament vtoOeerta occurs in 
several passages, on which is founded one of the leading 
doctrines of theology. 

ADOEATION(from osj o7'is, the mouth, or from oro, to 
])ray), an act of homage or worship which, among the 
Romans, was performed by raising the hand to the mouth, 
kissing it, and then waving it in the direction of the 
adored object. The devotee had his head covered, and 
after the act turned himself round from loft to right. 
Sometimes he kissed the feet or knees of the images of the 
gods themselves, and Saturn and Hercules wore adored 
with the head bare. By a natural transition the homage 
that was at first paid to divine beings alone came to be 
paid to men in token of extraordinary respect. Those 
who approached the Greek and Roman emperors adored by 
bowing 01 ' kneeling, laying hold of the imperial robe, and 
presently withdraydiig the hand and pressing it to the lips. 
In eastern countries adoration was porfornied in an attitude 
still more lowly. The Persian method, introduced by 
Oyrua, was to bend the knee and fall on the face at the 
prince's feet, striking the earth with the forehead, and 
kissing the ground, Hi)mage in this form was refused by 
Conon to Artaxerxes, and by Oallisthenes to Alexander the 
Great. In England the ceremony of kissing the king's or 
queen's hand, and some other acts which are performed 
kneeling, may be described as forms of adoration. Adora- 
tion is appHed in the court of Rome to the ceremony of 
kissing the Pope's foot, a custom which is said to have 
been introduced by the popes after the example of the 
Emperor Diocletian. In the Romish Ohurch a distinction 
is made between Latria, a worship due to God alone, and 
DuUa or Hyperdulia, the adoration paid to the Virgin, 
saints, martyrs, crucifixes, the host, ^tc. 

AD OUR, the ancient Aiurm^ a river nf France which 
near Barege, in the department of Upper Pyrenees, 
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and, flowing first northwards, then with a circuit to the 
west, passes through the departments of Gera and Lundes, 
and fils into the Bay of Biscay 3 miles below Bayonne, 
Its length is about 180 miles, and it is uavigublo for about 
70 miles, as far as St Stiver. Bagn6rcs-de-BigoiTO, Tarbes, 
and Dax are the other important towns on its banks. 

ADOWA, the capital of Tigr6, in Abyssinia, is situatetl 
in 14° 12' N. lat., 39° 3' E, long., on the left bank of 
the River Hasam, 145 miles N.E. of Qoudar. It is built 
on the eastern declivity of a hill overlooking a sixudl })lam, 
and has regular streets, ornamented with trees and gardens. 
The town derives its chief importance from it.s situation on 
the route between Massowah and Gondar, which has caused 
it to become the great entrepot of tratlic between tlie ex- 
tensive table-land of Tigrii and the coast. Gold and ivory 
are included in its transit trade, and hardware is manu- 
factured, as well as the coarse cotton ch)th which circulates 
in Abyssinia as the medium of exchange in place of money. 
Population about 6000. 

ADRA, the ancient Ahdent^ a sea]>ort of Hpain cm the 
Mediterranean, in the province of Alnieria, 60 miles B.E. 
of Grenada Lead is extensively wrought in the imigh- 
bourhood, and exported to Marseilles, The otiier experts 
include wheat and sugar. Pcqailation, 7400, 

ADRASTUB, in Lege7idary was the son of 

Talaus, king of Argos, and Lysianassu, daughter of Ptilybu.s, 
king of Sicyom Being driven from Argos l,)y Ampliiuriius, 
Adrastus repaired to Sicyon, where he became king on the 
death of Polybus. After a time he was recjonciled to 
Amphiaraua, to whom he gave his si.ster in tnarritige, 
returned to Argos, and occupied the throne, lie acquirtul 
great honour in the fuintms war agfiinst ''riiehi^s, which he 
undertook for the restoration uf his sondn-law Pulynicctt, 
who had been dei>rived of his riglits by his brother litecaJes, 
notwithstanding the agreement hetweeu them. Adnwttis, 
followed by Polynices and Lydeus, his two Honsdndaw, 
AuqJihiraus, his brother-in-law, ()upiuieuH, Ilippoinedon, 
and Parthenopfieus, marched against the city of 'rhebes, imd 
on Ms way is said to have fouiultHl the Ncmean games. 
This is the expedition of the (Seven Wurtkiee ttg^inU Thtbrn 
wMch the poets have made nearly m faiatuis' as the siege 
of Troy. As Ampliiaruus hud foretold, they all hmt tludr 
Hvos in this war exc.ept Adrastus, wduj was su\cul by the 
speed of his liorse Ariou. Ten years after, at the instil 
gatiou of Adnistus, the war wtts remsw’cd by the sons uf 
the oMefs that had fallen. This expedition was adluti 
the War of tlie lipiguni, and ended in the taking anti 
destruction of Thebes. None of the folltnvn.H of Adrastus 
perished in it except Ms son ^Stlgialeus. Tim death t»f 
this son affected Adrastus so luudi that he died ctf grit^f 
at Megara, m lie was leading back his viatorious army. 

ADlilA, a city of Italy, in the province of Hovigo, 
between the rivers l>o and Adige. It in a place great 
antiquity, and wm at an early period a msupint of such 
imijortance and celebrity m to give nume to the on 
wmch it stood. Originally an Ktnisain colony, it cujoj^cd 
for a time remarkable proH])erity; but under the liomane 
it appears never to have been of much isnportJincc, and 
after the fall of the Western Empire it rapidly ducliued. 
The dykes which protected tlu* surrounding couutiy from 
inundation were neglected, the emuds betfume choktHi, atni 
the mud and other deposits brought d(Avn by the waters at 
the Po and Adige caused a gradual extension of the land 
into the Adriatic, so that Adria cea.sed to be a scajjurt, and 
is now 16 miles froiu the scja, on whose shores it formerly 
stood. By tlui draining of the neighbouring hmh, the 
modern town luus been much improved. It has suine ctade 
in grain, cattle, fish, wine, and earthenware, is the m at oi 
a bishopric, and has a maseum of Greek and Rwmau lUiti* 
quiticfe. A little to the south, extensive rcumina tjf tht^ 
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ancient city have been discovered deeply imbedded in the 
accumulated soil The population of Adria is 10,000. 

ADEIA (6 ^ASpCas — ^Acts xxvii. 27) in St Paulas time 
meant all that part of the Mediterrane^iu between Crete 
and Sicily. This fact is of importance, as it relieves us 
from the necessity of finding the island of Melita, on which 
Paul was shipwrecked, in the present Adriatic Gulf^ 

ADRIAN, a town of the United States, capital of 
Lenawee co., Michigan, situated on a branch of the Raisin 
river, and on the Michigan Southern Railway, 73 miles 
W.S.W. of Detroit. Adrian is the centre of trade for the 
surrounding district, which is chiefiy grain-producing. Its 
extensive water-power is employed in mills of varions kinds. 
It has several fine churches and other public buildings. 
Population in 1870, 8438. 

ADRIAN, Publius ^lius, Roman emperor. See 
Hadrian and Roman Histoey. 

ADRIAN (sometimes written Hadeian) was the name 
of six popes : — 

Adrian I., son of Theodore, a Roman nobleman, occupied | 
the pontifical chair from 772 to 795. Soon after his 
accession the territory that had been bestowed on the 
popes by Pepin was invaded by Desiderius, king of the 
Longobards, and Adrian found it necessary to invoke the 
aid of Charlemagne, who entered Italy with a large army, 
and repelled the enemy. The pope acknowledged the 
obligation by conferring upon the emperor the title of 
Patrician of Rome, and Charlemagne made a fresh grant of 
the territories orginaUy bestowed by his father, with the 
addition of Ancona and Benevento. The friendly relations 
thus established between pope and emperor continued 
unbroken, though a serious difference arose between them 
on the question of the worship of images, to which Charle- 
magne and the Gallican Church were strongly opposed, 
whfie Adrian favoured the views of the Eastern Church, 
and approved the decree of the Council of Nicaea (787), 
confirming the practice and excommunicating the icono- 
clasts. It was in connection with this controversy that 
Charlemagne wrote the so-called Idhri GaroUni, to which 
Adrian replied by letter, anathematising aU who refused 
to worship the images of Christ, or the Virgin, or saints. 
Notwithstanding this, a synod, held at Erankforfe in 794, 
anew condemned the practice, and the dispute remained 
unsettled at Adrianas death. An epitaph written by 
Charlemagne in verse, in which he styles Adrian “ father,” 
proves that his friendship with the pontiff was not dis- 
turbed by the controversy in which they were so long 
engaged. 

Adrian II, born at Rome, became pope in 867, at the 
age of seventy-six. He faithfully adhered to the ambi- 
tious policy of his immediate predecessor, Nicholas I., and 
used every means to extend his authority. His persistent 
endeavours to induce Charles the Bald to resign the king- 
dom of Lorraine to the emperor were unsuccessful. 
Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, who had crowned Charles, 
denied the pope's right to interfere in the matter, and 
maintained that the threatened excommunication of the 
king's adherents would have no validity. Adrian was for 
-the time more successful in his contest with the patriarch 
of Constantinople — ^the sentence of deposition he passed 
upon Photius being confirmed by a council of the Eastern 
Church held in 869-70. His arrogant measures were, 
however, the immediate occasion of the schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches. Adrian had himself been 
married, but put away his wife on ascending the papal 
throne, and a council called by him at Worms in 868 
decreed the celibacy of the clergy. He died in 872. 

Adrian HI., bom at Rome, succeeded Martin II. in 
884, and died in 885 on a journey to Worms. 

Adrian IV. whose name was Nicholas Breakspeare, 
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was bom before 1100 a.d. at Langley, near St Albans, in 
Hertfordshire, and is the only Englishman who has occupied 
the papal chair. His request to be allowed to take the 
habit of the monastery of St Albans having been refused 
by Abbot Richard, he proceeded to Paris, where he studied 
with diligence, and soon attained great proficiency, espe- 
cially in theology. Being admitted, after a period of pro- 
bation, a regular clerk in the monastery of St Rufus, in 
Provence, he distinguished himself so much by his learning 
and strict observance of the monastic discipline that he was 
chosen abbot when the ojB&ce fell vacant. His merit became 
known to Pope Eugenius III., who created him cardinal- 
bishop of Alba in 1146, and sent him two years later as his 
legate to Denmark and Norway. On this mission he con- 
verted many of the inhabitants to Christianity, and erected 
Upsal into an arcMepiscopal see. Soon after his return t<.* 
Rome, Anastasius, successor of Eugenius, died, and Nicholas 
was unanimously chosen pope, against Ms own inclination, 
in Nov. 1154. On hearing of the election, Henry H. of 
England sent the abbot of St Albans and three bishops to 
Rome with his congratulations, wHch Adrian acknowledged 
by granting considerable privileges to the monastery of St 
Albans, including exemption from all episcopal juris- 
diction except that of Rome. The bestowal by Adrian of 
the sovereignty of Ireland upon the English monarch was 
a practical assertion of the papal claim to dispose of king- 
doms. The act, besides facilitating and hastening the 
subjection of Ireland to England, wes also the means of 
inducing Henry to yield the long-contested point of lay 
investiture to ecclesiastical offices. The beginning of 
Adrian's pontificate was signalised by the energetic 
I attempts of the Roman people to recover their ancient 
liberty under the consuls, but the pope took strong 
measures to maintain his authority, compelling the magis- 
trates to abdicate, laying the city under an interdict, and 
procu^ng the execution of Arnold of Brescia (1156). In 
the same year he' excommunicated William, king of Sicily, 
who had ravaged the territories of the church, but the ban 
was removed and the title of King of the Two Sicilies 
conferred on William in the following year, on the promise 
of a yearly tribute to the Holy See. With Adrian com- 
menced the long and bitter conflict between the papal 
power and the house of Hohenstaufen which ended in the 
humiliation of the latter. Frederick Barbaxossa having 
entered Italy at the head of a large army for the purpose 
of obtaining the crown of Germany from the hands of the 
pope, Adrian met him at Sutri. The demand that he should 
hold the pope’s stirrup as a mark of respect was at first 
refused by Frederick, whereupon the pope on his part with- 
held from the emperor the osculum pads^ and the cardinals 
ran away in terror. After two days' negotiation, Frederick 
was induced to yield the desired homage, on the representa- 
tion that the same tMng had been done by Ms predecessors. 
His holiness then conducted the emperor to Rome, where 
the ceremony of coronation took place in the Church of St 
Peter's. It was in these transactions that the quarrel 
originated. A letter addressed by the pope to Frederick 
and the German bishops in 1157 asserted, on the ground 
of the ceremonies that had taken place, that the emperor 
held Ms dominions as a 'bmeficmm. The expression, being 
interpreted as denoting feudal tenure, stiiTed up the fiercest 
indignation of Frederick and the Germans, and though 
explanations were afterguards given with the view of show- 
ing that the word had not been used in an offensive sense, 
the breach could not be healed. Adrian was about to 
pronounce the sentence of excommunication upon Frederick 
when he died at Anagni on the 1st Sept. 1159. 

Adrian V., a Genoese, whose name was Ottoboni Fiescl^ 
occupied the papal throne for only five weeks in 1276. 
When congratulated on his accession he replied in the 
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well-kno'wn words, I wisli yon liad found me a healthy 
cardinal rather than a dying pope.” 

Adkiak YI., born of humble parentage at Utrecht in 
1459, studied at the university of Louvain, of which he 
became vice-chancellor. He was chosen by the Emperor 
Maximilian to be tutor to his grandson, the Archduke 
Charles, through whose interest as Cliarles Y. he was after- 
wards raised to the papal throne. In 1517 he received the 
cardinars hat from Leo X., and in 1519 he was made 
bishop of Tortosa. After the death of Ferdinand he was for 
a time regent of Spain. He was chosen poi)e Jan. 9, 1522 ; 
but the election was very displeasing to the people of Home, 
as the new pope, in contrast with his predecessor Leo, was 
Irnown to be very rigid in discipline and fnigal in his mode 
of living. On his accession, contrary to the usual custom, 
he did not change his name, and he showed his dislike to 
ostentation in many other ways. In regard to the great 
fact with which he had to deal — ^tlie Reformation — Adrian's 
conduct showed that he did not fuUy estimate the gravity 
of the crisis. Acknowledging the corruptions of the church, 
he did his utmost to reform certain external abixscs; but 
when his proposed measures failed to win back Luther and 
the other reformers, he immediately sought to aux^preas 
their doctrines by force. He died on the 14th So]>tember 
1 523. So little did the peoj^le care to conceal their joy at 
the event that they wrote on the door of his physician's 
house the words '‘the saviour of his country.” 

ADRIAN, Oabbinal, was born at Corneto, in Tuscatty, 
and studied at Rome. He was sent by Innocent YITI. as 
nuncio to Britain, to endeavour to reconcile James TIL of 
Scotland and his subjects. That king having died, Adrian 
remained in England, whore IToniy YIl* i>re8ent(3d him to 
the bishopric of Hereford, and afterwards to that td Bath 
and Wells; but he never resided in either of these di(me«ea. 
On his return to Romo he became scscrctary to 
Alexander YT., who einj^loyed him in various inissious, and 
subsequently invested him with the [uirple. Tt was Adrian 
in particular that Alexander is said to have meant to pm'son 
in order that he might seize on his great wealth, wlnm, as 
is generally reported, he fell a victim to In's own wicked- 
ness. Not long after the elevation of Leo X. to the jiapal 
chair ho was imidicated in the ecmspiracy of Cardinal 
Petnicci against that pontifL He confessed his guilt; and 
pardon being offered only on condition of his ]»ayniiint of 
a finf) of 25,000 ducats, he resolved to fly from Rome. It 
is supposed that he was murdered by a dimiestic -who 
coveted his wealth. Adritin was one of the first wlm sought 
to restore the Tjatiu tongue from its niedla-ival corruxjtion.s 
to classical purity. He wrote De Vera P/dlosophia^ a re- 
ligioxts treatise, printed at (lologiui in 1548; Dr Brrmmir 
a learned work, published at Rome in 1515, and rc 
t-eatedly since; a treatise, Da Veyintmu; and some I^atin 
verses. 

ADRTANI, Giovanni Battista, born of a jjatrician 
family of Florence about 1511 , was secretary to the republm 
of Florence, and for thirty years proft‘sst^r of rhetoric at 
the university. ^ He wrote a history of hi.s own times, from 
1536 to 1574, in Italian, which is geiuirally, Imt according 
to Brunet erroneously, considered a continuation of Guic- 
ciardini. De Thou acknowledges himself grc.atly indebted 
to this history, praising it especially for its accuracy, A driani 
composed funeral orations on the Emperor Gharles V. ami 
other noble personages, and was the author of a long letter 
on ancient painters and^ sculptors pndlxed to the third 
volume of Yasari. He died at Florence in 1579. 

^RIANOPLE (called by the Turks Eokknicu), a city 

province of Rumelia, 137 
miles W.N.W. of Constantinople; 4U 41' N. lat., 20® 35' 
E. long. It is pleasantly situated partly on a hill and 
partly on the banks of the Tuudja, near its coni! nonce 
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with the Maritza. Next to Constantinople, Adrianople is 
the most important city of the empire. It is the seat of a 
bishop of the Greek Church, l^lie streets are narrow, 
crooked, and hlthy; its ancient citadel, siml the walls wliicli 
formerly surrounded the town, are now in ruins. Of hg 
public buildings the most distingnislietl an! the 
the ancient jmlace of tluj snltans, now in Mta,t<* of deniy; 
the famous bazaar of Alt Fneha; and tluj niosipu! of the 
Sultan Selim TL, a niagniluientr spt'einHm of 'rurldsh arehb 
tecture, which ranks ainoiig the iint*st Maliome.tan tt‘mx>]es. 
The city IiUkS numerous bjiths, earavntiSfM’it^s, uml bazaars; 
and considerable manufactures of silk, leather, tapestiy, 
woollens, linen, and cotton, and mi active gtuu'rul trade. 
Besides fruits and agricultural ■|)rotbu*j., ils exports inelude 
raw silk, cotton, ojiium, rose-water, attar roses, wax, and 
the famous dye kmnvn as 3'm-key red. V\u\ surrounding 
, country is extremely fertile, and its wines an* the best jtrch 
duced in Turkey. The city is mipplieil with bv.sh water 
by means of a noble aqtusluct carrietl by arilies over an 
extensive valley. Tluire is also a tine stone bridgt! hero 
over^ the Tiuulja. During ivinter and spring tlie Maritza 
is navigable iix> t( Him town, but Rnos, at the mouth (*f that 
river, is x)roporly its Hcax)ort, Adrianople was culled 
Uskadama jireviou.s to the lirmt of the Em}»ert»r Hadrian, 
who iajproved and ondKllish(*d ihe- town, and changed ita 
name to Iladrianopolis. In 13(>b it was taken liy the 
Turks, who, from 13rd> till 1453, ivhen they got poss('H.si<m 
of Constantinople, nuuh^ it tluj seat of their goviTnnicnt. 
In the campaign of 1829 Adrianople surrendered t<i the 
Rusamns without making auy»‘ resistjuuas but was restored 
after tint treaty of pe‘ace signed lln^ same year, I'ttpulaiifm, 
140, 000, 

ADRIATIC BEA, the Adrhtftrnvi Afttrrwf the tiiieients, 
is an arm of tlm Mudit(‘rranean x\liieh separates llaly from 
Triest, Croatia, Dalmtitia, and Albania. !t f*\tendM from 
40“ to 45® 50' N. lai. in a N.W. din*etion, Ils exinatic 
north-west p(»rliou forms the Cub of Veniee. ami no the east 
side arc the gulfs of Triest, Fiume, (^atiaro, uutl Drino. Us 
greatest length is 450 miles, its mean breudlh 9M udies, 
and its depth vuri(‘s from 12 to 22 feJiinuis, 'bhe ui htern 
<jr Italian coasts are getierally huv sind marshy; but the 
(‘imtern shores are sleep and vnehy, ami the uboiimtiug 
creeks and inlt*fs, with the tiumerousi ikuolH. uthmi to 
mariners many safe natural harluuuh, 'rim and 
of the tide in llie Adriatic are i*tenn.sulerab1r, llomghinore 
obfUirvable than in the Medilernuiean genemUy ; and it?* 
saltnesH is a little. greatt*r Hum that of the ot-ran. Tlis^ 
prevalence of smlden MpmUsfroju the N. K. ami H. R renders 
its navigation hazardtuis, espi^juaby in winter, E?trept the 
Ik) and Adige, no consideiable rivers thuv into the Adriatic. 
Its chief eni]ioria of trmie are Veniee, THesf, anti Aneona. 
The ]K)rt of Brindi.si, on the Didittn ei»{e4, ftenr the soutlterii 
extremity of the Atlriatic, is rupitlly using in imisutance 
as the x)omt of arrival and departure uf tlie IVninsnlnr and 
Cricmlal ( Join pauyV .steam t^rs eunveyingthe ttverlund mails 
between England ami the East, ’rim name Ailrmtic ia 
derived from Adria, be.twcen the months of the Foandtha 
Adige, and not from Adna in Fieennm, (See md 

fdandn of thr Adr^aiWy by A, A. I’ut.oio 2 voD. Hvo, 1849; 
Hhorra of i/u*, AdriatU^ by ViHcounten^ Strangford. 1864.) 

ADDLE or Anut.m, a town on the Red Sea, See ZutUA. 
ADDLLAMjin ^aripturr (ht*^jmphih tnty in the plain 
country of the tribe of Judali. 'TIm* euva Atlullnm, in 
which David totk refuge after escaping from (lath (1 Sutm 
xxii. 1), wan probably situated amtmg the imnintaimi to 
the cast of Judaii, near the Dead Sea. From being 
described as the re.Mt>rt of ** every one that was in distress,” 
or "in debt,” or " diHcontmitefi/* h hua often been humor- 
ounly alluded to. as by the Ikirou Hnalvmrdine in 
Wavrrirp, chaj). 57. 
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A DTJLTETvATIOJST, tbe act of debasing a pure or 
genuine commodity for pecimiary profit, by adding 
to it an inferior or spurious article, or by taking from it 
one or more of its constituents. Tlie term is derived from 
the Latin adultero, which in its various infiections signifies 
to defile, to debase, to corrupt, to sophisticate, to falsify, to 
counterfeit, <kc. The objects of adulteration are fourfold, 
namely, to increase the bulk or weight of the article, to 
improve its appearance, to give it a false strength, or to 
rob it of its most valuable constituents. AU these adul- 
terations are manifestly of a designedly fraudulent character, 
and are therefore properly the subjects of judicial inquiry ; 
but there may be accidental corruptions and adulterations 
of a commodity, arising from natural or unavoidable causes, 
as when darnel or ergot become mixed with grain in the 
fields of the slovenly farmer, or when an article becomes 
changed and deteriorated from spontaneous decay, or when 
mineral matters and other impurities are accidentEdly derived 
from the machinery or vessels in which the thing is prepared 
or kept. The recognition of such impurities, and the tracing 
of them to their source, is of prime importance in pursuing a 
charge of adulteration. Few articles of commerce, however, 
are exempt from fraudulent adulteration, and the practice 
of it has grown with the competition of trade, and the 
removal of those wholesome restrictions which in former 
times were so energetically opposed to all kinds of dishonest 
dealing j for the guilds and companies of all large cities 
had their corporate regulations for supervising and govern- 
ing every description of trade and manufacture. The excise, 
too, including the customs, had until recently control over 
the quality of all exciseable articles j and although the 
prime object of this was to protect the revenue of the 
country, yet it also served to prevent adulteration. In 
addition to this there were in ancient times ordinances of 
assize for regulating the price and quality of the common 
necessaries of life. As far back as the reign of John (1203) 
there was a proclamation throughout the kingdom for 
enforcing the legal obligations of assize as regards bread ; 
and in the following reign the statute (§1 Hen. III. stat. 6), 
entitled the Pillory and Tumbrel, was framed for the 
express purpose of protecting the pubKc from the dishonest 
dealings of bakers, vintners, brewers, butchers, and others. 
This statute is deserving of notice as the first in which the 
adulteration of human food is specially noticed and prohi- 

! >ited ; and it seems to have been enforced with more or 
ess of rigour until the time of Anne, when it was repealed 
(8 Anne, c. 19). According to Idher AlbvrS, it was strictly 
observed in the days of Edward I., for it states that “if 
any default shall be found in the bread of a baker in the 
city, the first time, let him be drawn upon a hurdle from 
the Guildhall to his own house through the great street 
where there be most people assembled, and through the 
great streets which are most dirty, with the faulty loaf 
hanging from his neck ; if a second time he shall be found 
committing the same offence, let him be drawn from the 
Guildhall through the great street of Oheepe, in the manner 
aforesaid, to the pillory, and let him be put upon the 
pillory, and remain there at least one hour in the day ; and 
the third time that such default shall be found, he shall be 
drawn, and the oven shall be pulled down, and the baker 
made to forswear the trade in the city for ever.'' Vintners, 
spicers, grocers, butchers, regrators, and others, were subject 
to the like punishment for dishonesty in their commercial 
dealings — ^it being thought that the pillory, by appealing 
to the sense of shame, was far more deterrent of such 
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crimes than fine or imprisonment,* But all this ho^ given 
way to the force of free trade, and now the practice of 
adulteration has become an art, in which the knowledge of 
science and the ingenuity of trade are freely exercised. 
Fifty years ago it attracted the attention of one of the most 
expert chemists of the day, Mr Accum, who, in Ms Ti'eatise 
an Adulterations of \Foody and Gulinary Poisons^ declared it 
to be an “art and mystery,” Subsequently to that, in 
1851 and the three following years, articles on the adultera- 
tion of food appeared in the and the effect of 

those articles was to call for a Parliamentary inquiry, wMch 
resulted in the Adulteration of Food Act of 1860. That 
Act of Parliament gave power to certain local authorities 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland to appoint analysts, 
having competent medical, chemical, and microscopical 
knowledge. The penalty for selling an adulterated article, 
knowing it to be so adulterated, was five pounds, and the 
costs of the proceedings. But as the statute was permissive, 
only a few analysts were appointed, and it soon became a 
dead letter. Attempts were subsequently made to improve 
the law, and to make it compulsory on local authorities to 
appoint analysts. One of these was the Bill of 1869, and 
another was that of 1871 — ^both of wMch were abaJidoned 
by their promoters. In the year 1872, however, an Act was 
passed, entitled An Act to amend the Laws for the Prevention 
of Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. The main 
features of this Act are the following : — ^LocM authorities in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are bound to appoint analysts 
with competent medical, chemical, and microscopical know- 
ledge, They must also appoint officers or inspectors to 
purchase articles of food, drink, and drugs within their 
respective districts, and take them to the analyst for 
examination. Other purchasers of such articles are per- 
mitted, under proper restrictions, to have suspected articles 
analysed. On receiving a certificate from the analyst, 
stating that any article is adulterated, the inspector must take 
the necessary legal proceedings for the purpose of bringing 
the offender to justice. The penalty on conviction of 
mixing anything whatever with a drug, with the view of 
adulterating it, or of mixing any injurious or poisonous 
ingredient with any article of food or drink, is a sum not 
exceeding fiftypounds, together with the costs; and for the 
second offence he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding six calendar months 
with hard labour. The penalty for selling an adulterated 
article with a guilty knowledge is a sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds, together with the costs ; and for a second 
offence, the justice may order the offenders name, place of 
abode, and offence to be published in a newspaper, or in any 
manner he thinks fit, at the expense of the offender. 
Although the meaning of the term adulteration is not strictly 
defined in the Act, yet it is declared that the admixture of 
anyfcMng whatever with an article of food, drink, or drug, 
for the purpose of fraudulently increasing its weight or 
bulk, is an adulteration within the provisions of the Act. 
The adulteration of iutoxicating liquors is provided for by 
the Licensing Act 1872 (35 and 36 Viet. c. 94) ; and 
in tHs Act there is a schedule of substances, called “ Dele- 
terious Ingredientsf wMch are considered to be adultera- 
tions: they are Oocculus indicus, chloride of sodium or 
common salt, copperas, opium, Indian hemp, strychnine, 
tobacco, darnel seed, extract of logwood, salts of zinc or 
lead, alum, and any extract or compound of any of these. 
The execution of lliis Act rests with the police authorities 
and the Inland. iRevenue. The penalties for adulteration 
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Are very severe, leaving it to t.lie magistrate either to intliot 
a heavy fine or to send the offender to prison. In the year 
1869 an Act was passed to prevent the adulteration of seeds, 
in fraud of Her Majesty's subjects, and to the great 
detriment of agriculture (32 and 33 Viet. c. 112), wherein 
it is declared that the killing of seeds, the dying of thoin, 
and the selling of such killed or dyed seeds, with intent to 
defraud, is punishable with a penalty not^ exceeding five 
pounds for the first offence, nor exceeding fifty pounds for 
a second or subsequent offence, together with the publication 
of the offender's name, place of abode, and offence in any 
manner that the justice thinks fit. 

Adulteration in other countries is strictly prohibited 
under penal obligations. The Pnissian penal code provides 
that any person selling adulterated or spoiled goods shall 
be liable to a penalty up to fifty dollars, or inii)risoimienb 
for six weeks, with confiscation of goods j and it is not 
necessary to prove that the seller was aware of the adultera- 
tion. In Holland, the Dutch law is very similar to the 
code Hapoleon, and inflicts a punishment of imprisonment 
for from six days to two years, with a fine of from 16 to 
600 francs. The adulteration of bread with copperas or 
sulphate of zinc is dealt with by imprisonment of from two 
to five years, and a fine of from 200 to 500 florins. In 
Paris, malpractices connected with the adulteration of food 
are investigated by the Conseil de Salubrit<S and punished. 
Much valuable information concerning the adulteration of 
food, drink, and drugs in foreign countries has lately been 
obtained from the various British legations and consiilatos 
abroad, through a circular addressed to them from the 
Foreign Office. These investigations were commenoed by 
the late Earl of Clarendon, and have been continued by 
Earl Granville. The results have been published in the 
Food Journal for 1870 and 1871 ; and they are epitomised 
at page 193 of the journal of the last mentioned date. 

Among the adulterations which are practised for the 
purpose of fraudulently increasing the weight or bulk of an 
article are tlie following : — 

1. AdulUraiiom of Milh — Tills is commonly effected by 
the addition of water — technically termed Bimpsou ; and it 
is known by the appearance of the milk, the Hpecific gravity 
of it, the quantity of cream whufli rises, and the ohemi<ud 
composition of the milk. Good millc has a rich apptiarance, 
and a full pleasant taste. Its specilic gravity ranges from 
1029 (water being 1000) to 1032 — tlio average being 1030. 
n, therefore, the density of milk is above 1030, other 
conditions corresponding, the inference is that the sample 
is unusually good. Between 1028 and 1030 it is most 
probably genuine. At from 1026 to 1028 it is of doubtful 
quality, and below tliat, unless the amount of cream is 
enormously large, the sample is not genuine. An instru- 
ment, called a has been constructed to show the 
specific gravity of milk at a glance ; but it must always be 
remembered that while tluj addition of water tends bo lower 
the gravity of milk, so also does the presence of much 
cream, and therefore a sample of skimmed milk may show 
a high gravity even when diluted with water. Thii per- 
centage qrxantity of cream is asceitained by means of an 
instrunient called a lactomet^. It is a glass tube about 10 
or 11 inches long and half an inch in diameter, graduated 
into 100 parts. Having shaken a sample of milk so as to 
diffuse the cream throughout its bulk, it is tJ 0 txre<l into the 
lactometer to the topmost division; and after standing for 
12 hours, to allow the cream to rise, the proportion of it is 
read off from the divisions on the tube. Good milk shows 
a range of from 8 to 12 divisions. Conjoined with tiiu 
preceding test, this affords reliable indication of the quality 
of the sample. After removing the cream, the gravity 
should be again taken, and this should not be lower than 
1030. The chemical composition of rniUc varies to some 
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extent udth the breed of the cow, its age, tlu^. diet upon 
which it is fed, the time of calving, and the time of milking ; 
for afternoon milk is generally richer than morning, and 
the last drawn than the first. But taking the, rennhs of a 
large number of analyses by different clieiiiLsts, ii may be 
said that the average percentage coni]>oai1.ion of milk is as 
follows: — Casein or cheese matter, 3*64; buit(*r, IJ'On ; 
milk, sugar or lactose, 4*70 ; saline matter, 0*S1 ; sun! 
water, 87*30. If, therefore, 10()() grains of milk la*, treated 
with a few drops of acetic acid, and then iuMilc'd in a ilask 
to about 120*^ Fahr., tint easeiu of the. milk will curdle, 
and enclose within it all the butter. When it is (juileetiUl, 
it can easily bo filtered, and when dry, tin* enrd uud Initter 
should weigh from 75 t*) 85 grains ; and liio serum or%\liey 
should have a densiiy of about 1029. The mitlition of 
mineral matter, as comiium salt or earboiiute of stuln, to 
milk is easily recognised by an e>:mnin!ili*»n of the ash or 
saline constitutents. 1 ()()() grains good milk evupurated 
to dryness will produce froxn 120 to 130 grains of .H*ilicl 
matter, of which about 8 grains arc mineral ; atid tht*scara 
left in the platinum cap.sule, xvlien the siditi matter is 
incinerated or burnt to an ludi. Of this adi about half is 
phosphate of lime, ami 2*7 are alkaline ehli»ridt\4, the n st 
boijig phosplmtos <.)f magnesia and iron, with a little 
carbonate of soda. Any notable increase, therefore, in the 
liroportiuii of asli, or any large diinimrlitiu of it, will show 
adulteration. Colouring matter, as aunailo, ttc., in lumwii 
by the peculiar tint of the milk ; and sturehy infUter^ 
boiled to an emulsion will give tludrelairact ovist h- rea* team 
with iodine, and will furnish a sodinnud wJiieh the mieii*- 
scope will roveiiL Fatty enudsioim, in imitation of milk, 
wore used during the siege of Paris, m i]w roeommendation 
of M. Dubrunfaut, who churns to have made a very porfi'ct 
substitute by emulsifying fatly matter with an artilieiul 
whoy or sonuti. This he did by dissolving from dd to 50 
graimuiSH of saccharine malter (laetewe, glueose, *u* tianc 
sugar), and from 20 to 30 grammes of nlbmueu (di led white 
of egg), audfrom 1 to 2 grammes t»f the mystah*^‘ of <%ubon:ite 
of soda, in half a litre of water, and then emubuiyiny vhh 
from 50 to 60 gnunmes ttf olive oil tu* »»thi*r fatty Hubhtanee. 
This is he.st done at a temperature of fruut 120** to 
Fahr.j an<l the liquid so pn^paretl ha^ the uppeuranec of 
cream, and requires to be inixisl with twice itn volume of 
waliT to acquire the consisleiKHii uf milk. Gelatine may 
be used instead of ulbuinen, the mixture being f*\en UeiVe 
nearly like ridi. cream limn the fonue.r. M. fboidm .-^aya 
that any kindtif fat maybe used for lliih purpt*. pinvidmi 
it is purified with superheat ltd Hteam I and M. Kan ,a.aei<» 
that oven horse grease may be si* employeib M. IhimuH, 
however, is of opinion that none of these .substiinu s ran 
take the plaim of milk for any time uh dietetieal agentr* 
Milk from disciised aninmls, espeeially those nfiVeled with 
ifleurojmoumonia, uml the foot and mouth disemne, is %ery 
unwholesome, and ought, mtt U* tm dnmk. fllie di?*eased 
X>roduGt is recugnmed by the jircsence of ubmiriual intlam-' 
mutopr globules of the nature of pti.s, and by a largo aim amt 
of epithelium cells, Vreserved ctmdemMnl ndlk is imw so 
commonly used fur food, tluit its properlicH wdnm good 
should he known. KKl parts of thespeeimens ul prcmit in 
the market consist of fnmi 14 to 18 jimis uf caaeiiq from 
12 to 14 of butter, from 44 to 52 of sugar, and from 2*4 to 
2‘7 of saline matter— making in all from 77 ti* HI parts of 
fiolid matter the rest, namely, from 23 to 19 pnitn. being 
water. It appears,^ thunffons that the comu/nt ml itm iff the 
milk has been carried t<j about oiu* thinltff its original bulk, 
and that sugar has then betm addt*d, ho that when diluted 
w'jth twice its volume of w'at(*r, it makes a Hweet ta^^ting 
milk of ordinary strength. Good cream Khould eoniain 
rom 25 tu 34 parts of butter, uboxit 5 of eahein, 2 ot 
2 of saline matter, and from 02 to 50 part-j» of water. 
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2. Coffee lias from very early times been the subject 
of sopMstication. As far back as 1726, the Act 2 Geo. L 
c. 30, took cognizance of the practice, and rendered it 
penal. In 1803 it was the object of very decisive 
measures, for by 43 Geo, III. c. 129, the ofB.cersof excise 
were empowered to search for, and to seize any burnt, 
scorched, or roasted peas, beans, or other grams or 
vegetable substance prepared in imitation of coffee \ and 
any person manufacturing or selling the same was liable to 
a penalty of £100 ; gradually, however, it was found that 
use of torrefied vegetables in Heu of coffee, was becoming 
general in spite of these restrictions, and, therefore, in 
1822, the Legislature (3 Geo. TV. c. 53) thought it 
expedient to aUow the manufacture and sale of scorched or 
roasted corn, peas, beans, or turnips, by persons who were 
not dealers or sellers of coffee or cocoa, provided the same 
was sold under license in a whole or unground condition, 
and in its proper name. The penalty for infraction of the 
law was £100 in the case of a dealer in coffee or cocoa, and 
£50 in that of a licensed dealer. At that time the use of 
chicory was not generally known in England, although it 
had long before been introduced into France as a substitute 
for coffee; and its use was encouraged by the first 
Napoleon, who thought thus to strike a blow at English 
commerce. It was also used in Eelgium and the Nether- 
lands, so that travellers who visited Paris, Brussels, or 
Amsterdam, became acquainted with the substitute, and 
gradually acquired a taste for it. About the year 1820 
the first parcels of chicory were imported into this country, 
and it would seem that the public demand for it gradually 
increased; for in 1832 there was a minute of the Treasury 
nullifying the Acts of George m. and George TV., by 
allowing grocers and other dealers in coffee and cocoa to 
sell chicory, provided they did not mix it with coffee. At 
a later period even this restriction was withdrawn ; for by 
the Treasury minute of 1840, dealers in coffee were per- 
mitted to sell a mixture of chicory and coffee, provided a 
duty of 6d. per lb. was paid on ah the chicory imported for 
home consumption. The use of it being thus legalised, it 
rapidly came into favour, and English farmers found it 
profitable to cultivate the root, and to send it into commerce 
duty free. This roused the attention of the Government, 
for the duties on chicory and coffee began seriously to fall 
off. Even the quality of the coffee imported underwent a 
change; for instead of demanding the fine flavoured 
varieties, orders were given for a coarse and strong descrip- 
tion of plantation coffee, which would stand a good deal of 
chicory, as the grocers phrased it. AU this was brought to 
the notice of the Lords of the Treasury, and in 1852 they 
revoked the order of 1840. But so strong was the influence 
of the trade upon Government, that in the following year 
the offensive minute was withdrawn, and grocers were again 
permitted to sell mixtures of coffee and chicory, provided 
the packet was distinctly labelled “ mixture of chicory and 
coffee.” The Treasury even went so far in 1868 as to 
direct the Oommlssioners of Inland Revenue, not to object 
to licensed dealers in coffee keeping and seBing mangel- 
wurzel or beet-root mixed with coffee, provided they 
observed the same conditions as those laid down in the 
Treasury minute of 1 853 as to chicory and coffee. Up to this 
time the duty on chicory had been merely nominal ; but it 
was graduaUyincreaseduntil, in 1863, it was equivalent to 
that levied on coffee, and thus the revenue was protected, 
while adulteration was encouraged. The extent to which 
this was practised may be gathered from the Annual 
Reports of Mr Phillips, principal chemist of the Inland 
Revenue Laboratory. During the years 1866 to 1862 
inclusive, when the dealers in coffee and chicory were 
visited by the officers of Excise, the average number of 
samples of coffee annually examined was 3063, and of these 


90, or nearly 3 per cent, were adulterated — ^the range being 
from 6*1 per cent, in 1856, to 1*8 per cent, in 1862; and 
the quantity of chicory in the mixture averaged 24 per 
cent. In 1860 it was 29 per cent. Now, in all these cases 
the coffee was sold as pure coffee, with no label upon the 
package ; but when the mixtures of chicory and coEee were 
asked for, 7*3 per cent, were improperly labelled, and the 
average proportions of chicory ranged from 39*8 per cent, 
in 1859, to 22*3 per cent, in 1862 — the average for the 
seven years, before the duties were equalised, being 30*7 
per cent. In some cases, however, it reached to nearly 
90 per cent. — 40 to 50 per cent, being common propor- 
tions; and to neutralise the peculiar sweetness, and the 
earthy flavours which such quantities of chicory induced, it 
was, and still is the practice, to add more or less of the 
bitter material called finings,” which is a preparation of 
burnt sugar or caramel Even chicory itself is now the 
subject of adulteration with roasted com, beans, lupin seeds, 
acorns, horse-chesnuts, peas, pulse (called “ Hambro^ 
der”), mustard husks, coffee husks (called “flights”), and 
even spent coffee, besides various roots, as carrots, parsnips, 
mangel-wurzel, beet-root, dandelion, ^fec. It is even said 
that spent tan and dried bullocks^ Hvers have been employed 
for the purpose. The tests for these adulterations are the 
appearances presented by the tissues of the various vegetables 
when examined under the microscope, and by the fact 
that infusion of dncory does not become discoloured when 
it is treated with iodine, as it contains no starchy matters. 
Ground coffee, also, is of such a greasy nature, from the 
presence of volatile oil, that when it is thrown upon water, 
it floats, and does not readily discolour the water; whereas, 
all the adulterating agents quickly sink in water, and give 
it a brown porter-like appearance. It is not difficult indeed 
to separate, in a rough way, the coffee from its adulterating 
matters by merely stirring a given weight of the mixture 
in a tumbler of cold water ; after a few minutes, the coffee 
wiU be found upon the surface of the water, and the other 
things at the bottom of it. Chemical analysis also readily 
discovers the fraud. It might be thought that there was 
safety in purchasing the coffee-berries entire, but a very 
ingenious machine has been patented for the manufacture 
of spurious berries out of common vegetable substances. 

3. Tea, — Formerly, when the supply of tea to this 
country was entirely under the control of the East India 
Company, the adulteration of it in China was rarely 
practised, as every shipment of it was carefully examined 
by experienced officers at Canton, who rejected all teas of* 
spurious or doubtful character. At that time, therefore, the 
adulteration of tea was carried on after it was imported into 
this country, and there were many legislative enactments 
prohibiting the practice. By the Act 2 Geo. L c. 3, 
every tea dealer was subject to a penalty of £100, if he 
was convicted of counterfeiting, altering, fabricating, or 
manufacturing tea, or mixing it with other leaves. Later 
still, the statutes of 4 Geo. LL c. 14, and 17 Geo. HI. 
c. 29, and 4 Geo. IV- c. 14, dealt more precisely with the 
subject, and imposed other penalties. At that time the 
adrdterations of tea were effected in a wholesale manner ; 
for according to Mr Phillips, of the Inland Revenue Office, 
there were in London alone, in 1843, as many as eight 
manufactories in which the exhausted leaves, obtained from 
hotels, coffee-houses, and elsewhere, were redried, and faced 
with rose-pink and blacMead, in imitation of genuine tea.® 
I More recently, however, the adulteration of tea has been 
practised by the Chinese, who find no difficulty in disposing 
of any kind of spurious tea to English merchants at Canton 
and Shanghai, who ship it to this country, and lodge it in 
the bonded warehouses with all the formalities of an 
honourable transaction, knowing that the difficulties of 
convicting them under the Adulteration of Food Acts and 
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TTuisancea Removal Acts are almost insmTnountable ; for, 
in tlie first place, the local sanitary authorities have no 
means of obtaining direct information of the existence of 
unsound or spurious tea, or other article of food or drink 
in bonded warehouses ; and secondly, if such information 
reaches them indirectly, they have no legal right of entry 
for the purpose of examining the tea and taking samples. 
But supposing both of these difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and the tea has been found on analysis to be 
spurious, there yet remain the difficulties of obtaining a 
justice's order for its condemnation, an order from the 
customs for its removal, and an order which will satisfy 
the requirements of the wharfinger in whose custody it has 
been placed. But besides these, there are the difficulties 
of proving the ownership of the article, and the guilty 
knowledge of the broker who sells it. In illustration of 
this, we may refer to the proceedings of the sanitary 
authorities of the city of Loudou in their endeavour to 
suppress the importation and sale of spurious tea. In the 
month of March 1870, Dr Letheby, the food analyst for the 
city, reported that a large quantity of spurious tea had 
arrived in London from Ohina, and was lodged in the 
bonded warehouses of the city. It was described as Fine 
Moning Oongou^^ from Shanghai j and it consisted of the 
redried leaves of exhausted tea, much of which had 
become putrid before drying. It appears to have been 
called in Ohina Ma-loo mixture'^ — Maloo being the name 
of the street where it was prepared, and along the sides of 
which heaps of this trash might often be seen drying in the 
sun, with dogs and pigs walking over it. Proceedings 
were taken under the Nuisance Removal Amendment Act 
(26 and 27 Viet. c. 117), for the purpose of obtaining 
an order for the condemnation and destruction of the tea ; 
but it was argued for the defence — 1^^, That ^‘tea'^ was not 
named in the Act of Parliament ; 2d, That it w^as not 

included under the term vegetable;'^ Zd, That it was 
not *‘food;” and That being in a bonded warehouse, 
it was not exposed for sale.” The case, however, wras so 
glaring that, after two days* hearing, an order was given by 
the justice for its destruction ; but as a case was granted 
for Ihe opinion of the Court of Queen's Bench, the order 
was suspended ; and as the application to the Court was 
never made, the order is still in abeyance, In another 
case, where many chests of spurious scouted orange 
Pekoe siftings” were in bond, the order for its condemnation 
was refuted on the ground that there was not sufficient 
evidence of the so-called tea being unwholesome, notwith- 
standing that it was not above one-sixth its proper strength ; 
that it had little or none of the active principles of tea j 
that it had an unpleasant odour and an acrid taste ; that a 
great portion of it was not tea at all, and that the rest of 
it was composed of exhausted tea leaves, with just enough 
good tea to 'give it a flavour. A like failure of justice 
occurred in the city in 1866, when measures were taken by 
the sanitary authorities to prevent the sale of about 330,000 
lbs. of rotten and charred tea which had been saved from a 
fire at Beal's wharf. The adulterations practised by the 
Chinese are numerous ; exhausted tea is redried and glazed 
in a very deceptive manner. Millions of pounds of leaves 
of different plants, other than tea, are gathered and mixed 
with it. Mineral matter too, in the form of china clay, 
fine sand, andiron ffings, are ingeniously incorporated with 
th^e leaf before curling, so that as much as from 20 to 40 
per cent, of impurity is thus mixed with it. The tests, 
however, for these adulterations are very simple. In the 
first place, there is the usual trade test of infusion ; a 
quantity of tea, amounting to the weight of a sixpence, is 
put into a small covered cup, and infused with about four 
ounces of boihng water for ton minutes. The infusion is 
then poured off from the leaves, and is examined for colour. 
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taste, and odour — aJl of whicli are characteristic. The 
leaves, too, are examined for soimdnoss, for colour, for size, 
and for special botanical properties. Impurities like iron 
filings, sand, or dii-t, are easily soon among tho leaves, or at 
the bottom of the cup j and when those are jdaoed upon a 
coarse sieve and washed with water, the impurities pass 
through, and may bo collected for examination. Tho leaves, 
too, betray by their coarseness and botanical characters, 
the nature and quality of tho tea j for altlumgli tho leaves 
of genuine tea differ much in size and form, yet their 
venation and general structure are very distinctive. Very 
young leaves are narrow, convoluted, and downy; those 
next in size and ago have thoir edges delicately serrated, 
and the venation is scarcely percei)til)lo ; wliilo those of 
larger size have the venation well marked, there being a 
series of loops along each side of tho leaf extending from 
the mid-rib to the edge ; tho aon-alions also are atreuger 
and deeper, beginning a short distance from the atom and 
running up tho side of tho leaf to tho apex. In addition 
to this, the microscopio characters of the surface of tho leaf 
are very charaoteristio. I'urthor investigations of a chemical 
nature are sometimes needed to dutermiuo ihe question of 
adulteration; and those depend on tho well-known coin- 
position of good tea. In different cases, according to the 
ago of the loaf and its mode of treatment, tho pretportions 
of its chief constituents may vary ; hut in a general way 
it may bo said that tho average composition of tea is aa 
follows: — Moisture from 6 to 10 per cent,; astringent 
matter (tannin), from 2B to 3fi ; gum, from 6 to 7 ; 
albuminous matters, from 2 to 3 ; tlnsin, from 2 to 3 ; 
mineral matters (ash), from 5 to 6 ; and ligneous or wootty 
tissue, from 60 to GO per cent, th'oen tita, which is 
generally made out of young leaves, conluina the largi-st 
quantity of soluble matters ; and these, when fully exhaust 4 h 1 
from the leaves by auccossivo boiling in water, niiumnl to 
from 26 to 36 per cent, of tho weight of llu* tea. In 
ordinary casas, when tho tea is merely infused in hoiling 
water, it does not yield above 26 pur cent, of extractive. 
Again, tho ash of tea is very ehai'ucteri.stic of its quality- 
old and spurious leaves, as well a-s ten adulterated with 
mineral matter, yielding more than C per cent, of ash. Tho 
chief constituents of the nsU of good tea are potash and 
phosphoric acid, with a little lime, silica, and oxide of iron 
— ^thoro being but a trace of chlorine and sulphuric, acid ; 
whereas the ash of old and oxhausted leaves ewiitains hut 
little potash and phosphoric acid, in proportion to the lim® 
and silica ; and in those oases whore tea has been damaged 
bjr sea water, tho amount of chloride is ctmaidurublo. Iron 
filings in tea are easily discovered by ineuns of a magnet, 
there being in some cases as much as 20 or 30 per cent, of 
this impurity. Even when incorporaled with tho lea# 
before rolHng and glazing, tho fraud is detected by tho 
attraction of tho tea to the magnet, 

4. Ooaoa in its natural state contains so much fatty 
matter (amounting to rather more than half its weight), 
that it has long been tho practice to reduce it hy ineaus of 
sugar or farinaceous substances, Tho first of these pre- 
parations is caUed chocolate, and the latter is known by 
such names as granulated, flake, rock, soluble c»H;oa, (fee. In 
some cases the mixture is adulterated with mineral matters, 
as oxide of iron, to give colour. These adulterations are 
recognised by the appearance and taste of the j)rf|iaration, 
by Its udoreBcopie eliaraeters, hy tho colour and reaction 
of Its solution, and by tho proportions of fat and mineral 
matters in it. 

6. Mread, — Especial care has been taken at all times to 
protect the public from tlie dishonest dealing of bakers. 
Iho assize of bread, fur example, is a very ancient institu- 
tion; for it was tho subject of a proclamation in 1202, ami 
It was tho chief matter referred to in tho iiutablo statute of 
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the Pillory and Tumbrel (51 Henry HI, stat. 16) already 
mentioned. In the city of London, according to “ LiJber 
the assize of bread was an important institution. 
It was always made immediately after the feast of St 
Michael in each year, and very specific instructions were 
given for the guidance of the four discreet men who were 
to perform it \ for their decision regulated the business of 
the baker in respect of the price and quality of bread, &c., 
for the current yearj and woe to him if he disregarded it — 
there being numerous instances in “ lAher of the 

pillory and the thew in cases where bread had been found 
adulterated or of short weight. In the time of Anne, the 
assize of bread was still further regulated (8 Anne, e. 19), 
and in the year 1815 it was abolished by the statute 55 
Geo. III. c. 99. Especial provision, however, was made 
to guard against the frauds of adulteration, for several Acts 
of Parliament, especially 31 Geo. II. c. 29 and 1 and 2 
Geo, IV. c. 50, prohibited the use of alum and other 
spurious articles in bread under severe penalties. At the 
present time, the chief adulterations of bread are with alum 
or sulphate of copper for the purpose of giving solidity to 
the gluten of damaged or inferior flour, or with chaUr or 
carbonate of soda to correct the acidity of such flour, or 
with boiled rice or potatoes to enable the bread to carry 
more water, and thus to produce a large number of loaves 
per sack of flour. In practice 100 lbs. of flour will make 
from 133 to 137 lbs. of bread, a good average being 136 
lbs. \ so that a sack of flour of 280 lbs. should yield 95 
four-pound loaves. But the art of the baker is exercised to 
increase the number, and this is accomplished by harden- 
ing the gluten in the way already mentioned, or by means 
of a gummy mess of boiled rice, three or four pounds 
of which, when boiled for two or three hours in as 
many galLona of water, will make a sack of flour yield at 
least 100 four-pound loaves. Such bread, however, is 
always dropsical, and gets soft and sodden at the base on 
standing, and quickly becomes mouldy. A good loaf 
should have kindness of structure, being neither chaffy, 
nor flaky, nor crummy, nor sodden. It should also be 
sweet and agreeable to the palate an<f the nose, being 
neither sour nor mouldy. It should keep well, and be 
easily restored to freshness by heating it in a closed vessel. 
And a slice of it, subjected to a temperature of from 260® 
to 280® Eahr. should hardly be discoloured, and should not 
lose more than 37 or 38 per cent, of its weight. When 
steeped in water, it should give a milky sweet solution, 
and not a ropy acid liquid. The recognition of alum and 
sulphate of copper in bread requires practice ' and skilful 
manipulation, it being surrounded with difficulties. The 
most easily applied process is that described by Mr Horsley. 
He makes a tincture of logwood, by digesting a quarter of an 
ounce of the freshly cut chips in five ounces of methylated 
spirit for eight hours, and filters. A teaspoonful of this 
tincture is put ivith a like quantity of a saturated solution 
of carbonate of ammonia into a wine-glassful of water ; and 
the mixed solutions, which are of a pink colour, are then 
poured into a white-ware plate or dish, A shoe of the 
mspected bread is allowed to soak in it for five minutes, 
rfter which it is placed upon a dear plate to drain, and, if 
alum be present, it will, in the course of an hour or two, 
acquire a Hue colour j if the tint be gremish, it is a sign 
of sulphate of copper ; whereas pure bread gradually loses 
its pink colour, but never becomes blue or green. The 
ash of bread will also furnish evidences of the presence of 
mineral impurities. 

6. Flour and oth&r Farinaceous Matters . — The tests for 
good flour are its sweetness and freedom from acidity and 
musty flavour. A given weight of the flour, say 500 
grains, made into a stiff dough with water, and then 
carefully kneaded under a small stream of water, will yield 
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a tough elastic gluten, which, when baked in an oven, 
expands into a clean-looking ball of a rich brown colour, 
that weighs, when perfectly dry, not less than 50 grains. 
Bad flour makes a ropy-looking gluten, which is very 
difficult of manipulation, and is of a dirty brown colour 
when baked. The ash of flour should not exceed 2 per 
cent. Other farinaceous matters are recognised under the 
microscope by the peculiar form, and size, and marking of 
the individual granules. In this way, the adulterations of 
oat-meal with barley-meal, and of arrow-root with inferioi 
starches, may be easily detected. 

7. Fatty Matters and Oils are the subjects of frequent 
adulteration. Butter and lard, for example, are mixed 
with inferior fats, and with water, salt, and farina. Most 
of these impurities are seen when the sample of butter or 
lard is melted in a glass, and aUowed to stand in a warm 
place for a few hours, when the pure fat will float as a 
transparent oil, while the water, salt, farina, &c.,will subside 
to the bottom of the glass. Fresh butter generally contains 
a notable quantity of water, as from 12 to 13 per cent., 
and sometimes a little salt, and a trace of curd ; but these 
should never exceed two per cent, in the aggregate. Foreign 
fats are recognised by the granular look of the butter, by 
its gritty feel, by its taste, and by its odour when warmed. 
Other tests for these impurities are the melting-point of the 
sample, and its solubility in a fixed quantity of ether at a 
temperature of 65° Fahr. 20 grains of the sample, treated 
with a fluid drachm of ether, in a closed test tube, will 
look shghty flocculent, and bealmost entirely dissolved in the 
case of good butter ; but it will be mealy and liniment-like 
with lard, granular with dripping, and almost solid with 
mutton fat. The melting point of different fats is as 
follows : — Horse grease, 140®; calf fat, 136®; mutton fat, 
130®; beef fat, 99®; hog's lard, 81®; and butter, 80®. 

Oils are adulterated with inferior kinds, and the fraud is 
detected by means of the specific gravity of the oil, and its 
chemical reactions when tested upon a white plate with a 
drop of concentrated sulphuric acid — ^the colour and, its 
time of development being the indications of the quality 
of the oil. The specific gravity of the animal oils are as 
follows : — ^Heat's-foot oil, 880 ; tallow oil, 900 ; dolphin oil, 
918; cod-Hver oil, 921 to 926; whale oil, 927; seal oil, 
934; porpoise oil, 937. Among the vegetable oila the 
following are the most important : — ^Eape or colza oil, 913 
to 916; olive oil, 918; filbert oil, 916; beech-nut, 922; 
walnut, 923; cotton-seed, 923 to 928; poppy, 924; sweet 
almond, 918 to 922; hazel-nut and hemp-seed, 926; 
and linseed, 634 to 936. 

8. Isinglass is often adulterated with gelatine, the fraud 
being ingeniously contrived so as to retain to a large extent 
the weU-known characters of genuine isinglass ; hut it may 
be recognised in the following way; immersed in cold water, 
the shreds of genuine isinglass become white and opaque 
like cottpn threads, and they swell equally in all directions, 
whereas those of gelatine become transparent and ribbon- 
like. Isinglass dissolves completely in boiling water, and 
makes a slightly turbid solution, which has a faint fishy 
smell, and is without action on litmus paper; whereas 
gelatine leaves a quantity of insoluble matter, and the 
solution smells of glue, and has an acid reaction. Strong 
acetic acid swells up the shreds of isinglass, and renders 
them soft and gelatinous ; but it hardens gelatine. And, 
lastly, the ash of genuine isinglass is very small in quantity, 
and has a reddish colour ; whereas that of gelatine is bulky 
(weighing from 2 to 3 per cent.), and has a perfectly white 
appearance from the presence of calcareous salts. Genuine 
isinglass is produced from the swimming-bladder or sound 
of die sturgeon, but gelatine is a sort of clarified glue 
obtained from bones, clippings of hides, <fcc, Boussingault 
states that the Bouxwiller glue, which is prepared from th^ 
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boii6s of horses slaughtered at that establishmeiit, is trans- 
parent, and nearly colourless, and is on that account much 
sought after by restaurateurs for making jellies. It enters 
largely, too, into the composition of French gelatine. 

9. Sugar. — During the last ten or twelve years the 
manufacture of sugar from starch has been an important 
branch of industry. The product is sent into commerce 
under the names of glucose, saccharum, and British sugjxr ; 

although it is chiefly used for brewing purposes, it is 
aiso employed for adulterating brown sugar, and for making 
confectioneiy, jams, marmalades, and fruit jellies. In the 
year 1870, as much as 25,737 cwt. of this sugar was 
manufactured for home consumption, and since then the 
quantity has been increasing. It is produced from rice or 
other starch, by submitting it to the action of veiy dilute 
sulphuric acid at a boiling temperature — ^the acid being 
afterwards neutralised with lime, and the solution evapo- 
rated to the setting point. The crystals of grape sugar are 
vary small, and are entirely without that sparkling character 
which distinguishes cane sugar. They are less soluble in 
water, but more so in alcohol, than cane sugar, and they 
have only about one-third the sweetening power. Boiled 
with a solution of caustic potash, they quickly produce a 
deep brown liquid, and they have the power of reducing 
the hydrated oxide of copper, when heated therewith in an 
alkaline solution. These characters are distinctive of it, 
and will serve to recognise it in the brown sugars of 
commerce. 

10. Mmtard is generally so acrid and powerful in its 
flavour that it is commonly diluted with flour, or other 
farinaceous matter, turmeric being added to improve its 
appearance. The mixture is recognised by moans of tins 
microscope, when the granules of starch and the colouring 
matters of turmeric are easily seen. Genuino mtistard do(5S 
not contain starch, and therefore does not become blue 
when it is treated with a solution of iodine. 

11. Spices, as pepper, cinnamon, curry powder, ginger, 
cayenne, &c., are more or less the subjects of fraudiilout 
adulteration, which can readily be detected by the micro- 
scope, and by an examination of the mineral constituents. 
Formerly, popper was ground by the retail dealer, and then 
there was no excuse for the presence of adulterating agents ; 
but in 185G, the wholesale dealer undeitook the business 
of grinding, and from that time adulteration has been on 
the increase. In some cases, the article does not contain 
a trace of pepper, but is made up of gyi>sura, mustard 
husk, and a Httle starch. In the J^ioUh 2iep07't of the 
Cowrtmsioners of Inland Revenue, there is a statement 
by Mr PMIlips, the cliief chemist of the Excise, that he 
found a sample of so-called pepper containing 26 per cent, 
gypsum, the rest being mustard husks and a little cereal 
starch, without a trace of pepper. Another sampl© con- 
sisted of 16 per cent, gypsum, 44 mustard husks, a little 
cereal starch, and the rest pei}por. Four other samples, 
closely resembling pepper, so as to deceive an inexperienced 
eye, were found to contain about 22 per cent, of gypsum, 
with sand, starch, and mustard husk. Linseed meal and 
powdered capsiemns are likewise used for adidtcmting 
pepper. The chief sophistications of ginger powder are 
sago-meal, ground rice, and tunucric ; wJiile thci colouring 
agents of curry powders and cayonno are forruginoua 
earths, brick dust, and even vermilion and red4ea<l. 
vSpices, too, are sometimes oxhatistcd of their active pro- 
perties before they arc ground and sold to the public. 

12. Beer, Ale, and Forter , — ^The assize of alo is con- 
temporaneous with that of bread, being described m the 
^^Assisce Fanis et Oervesim,^* in old documents. In the 
statute 61 Henry HI, c, IG (1266), they arc spoken of 
as ancient and well-known institutions, the object of them 
being to regulate the quality and price of those articles. 
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The otiieeivs uppointed to determine gtsuhuvss of ale 
were called coimers,” or ‘Mile tiislers {gustutores 

ceruma^), and were elected aniuiully in the cuurt-lect of 
each manor, and in the city of London at the wauLiuoto, 
according to the advice and assent of Die aldennau ami 
other reputable men of the Avard. V cry u*(n fie iimtruetious 
arc given in LlOer of the busine.’s of tlui hriiWiT, and 

of the peiiallies for any <lerault lluwd it Isdng ordained 
that no ale should be sold AvitUoiit liavhig been lasted and 
approved by the ale e.nimers of the db^triei. then nuw 
these oflicers are olecti!<l in the city <»f Lumlou Aviih the old 
fannalitiea, but the real duty of e.vaiiiioing the quality of 
alo, beer, and porter has for nmny years hwn in tlie hands 
of the Excise. As far back as the time, of Anne there was 
a law prohibiting the use of dorcfduft i/oZ/Vi'/.v ur uny 
unwholesome ingredient in the brewim; of hvov, under 
severe penalties, the bnwvta* being re,-4rit {t*tt to tlm nm of 
malt and hops alone; but gradually, tlmtasfe^ fur porter 
came into fashion (since 173U), ami during the French war, 
when the price of malt was very liigh, certain culouring 
matters burnt sug.?r weie nllowtd to Im 

used, and this at lust became so neiH’ssiiry to the tunic, 
that it was legalised by the Act 51 (u*o. HI. e. 51* 
Five years after,' however, it was prohibitt il by the statute 
66 Geo. Ill, 0. 68, which declured that after tim hih tif 
July 1817, no brewer, or dealer, retailer of hoor, shall 
receive, or use, or have in his juiasesshut or cuKfudy, any 
liquor, extract, or other material or priqianition, fur the 
jiur^Kmo of darkening the colour of AvorlH t»r beet, other 
than brown malt, lie Avas also prohibited fonu imng 
molasses, honey, Ihpiorice, vitriol, quuMsiu, 
grains of jiaradise, guinea pepper, or opium, or uoy e\fr.u’t 
or preiiaration of the same, or uny subeUlute tbr mull or 
ho]m, tinder a penalty of uud no eheruiM or Aeudor 

of drugs was iienuiiied to sell, m*nd, or deliver nuy MieU 
things to a brewer or retailer of bei-r nmter u pmaby of 
.£600. Later still, in 1H30, the Art for p^ tedHing the 
general sale of Ihst and eidta* by letuil in royAmtl (1 
Will* IV. c. (M), declan*s that il any pf'n.uu lieeuMnl 
bIuiU knowingly noW any bear, nh \ or poitrr, made tuhi luiso 
than from malt and litip'5, or HlmU mix, or eause !*» im 
admixed, any drugs or oilier perniriuus ingU iUents AAbh 
any beer sold in his house or pivmiseH, ur shall fiauduleiiily 
dilute or in any AUiy udultt'nite any suelt hen, 4lo*<,f4hdl for 
the first ollem*© forh:it ami pay a mun of from XHt to XlHi, 
and for the second oUeneit sliull be adjudged disquabiitul 
from Helling b(‘cr, ule, or porter for tivo years, tit forhdt 
a sum of from X2U to Xbt) ; and the mme regulutions 
applied to elder and perry. The esteeution of thew^ ucia 
rcatodAvith the EaceJMC, and it lumhl seem tlnrt tliree. elui^Hei 
of adullerations Avere pntefised, namely, b/, 1‘ho/ir which 
gave fictitious sireuglh to thit beet, us 
tubacct^, oi»ium, <fec*; Tlmse whieh improved ihefiavour 
and body of the beer, m grains of panniim*, t:ap?4ieom 
ground ginger, coriamler seetls, eiMawuy see h, street flag, 
liquorice, molusses, und salt ; and, 3*4 Those wliieh gave 
hittcnuiHH, us quassia, elurctta, horelunmd, gentku, tUw In 
Loudon the publieans Aveac m>t inthelmlatof pnjM' tiiang th® 
first kind of adulUsmthm, but eonfineil thiUtisehes bi th® 
second and third. In the country, howfivtuv accMoliug to 
Mr FhilUps, it was quite otlierwim^, enpeeially with biewei® 
who retailed their own beer ; for he fount! thai lliey Lo- 
qucntly used tobacco and (JoerniiM Ib>t twu 

thinks that the caaos of brutal and putpomd^ e^ vioteie'u 
which Avcrc ho often r(?cotiied uu-te rtderuble to tho maddem 
ing infiucncc of tln^se ingredients. liy th* Act and :i5 
Viet, c, 22 (1HG3), vvheii the duty on Impa min rtln At d, 
those bitters and Hubstitutes wia'e" permittfd, urn! ho ulvi 
Avas sugar, provided the full *luiy uf IHh. Hth per tmUwm 
paid upon it. Lattfr Hill, !.iy the ideenhing Act 1HT3 f35 
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find 36 Viet* a 94), proTision is made to protect the 
public from the adulteration of beer ; for it prohibits the 
possession, sale, or use of beer adulterated mth Gocculus 
indicus^ chloride of sodium (otherwise common salt), cop- 
peras, opium, Indian hemp, strychnine, tobacco, darnel- 
seed, extract of logwood, salts of zinc or lead, alum, and 
any extract or compound thereof, under a penalty of 
for the first offence, and ^£100 for the second offence, 
together with disqualification of both the dealer and the 
house for a certain period. The police and the ofl&cers of 
Inland Revenue are empowered to search for and obtain 
samples of sueJh beer, and the analyst is a person appointed 
by the Excise. The tests for the adulteration of beer, ale, 
and porter, are not easily applied except by a skilled 
chemist; but it may be said that the chief qualities of 
good beer are its density, sweetness, spirituosity, piquancy, 
flavour, and frothiness. The density of ale and beer ranges 
from 1008 to 1020 (water being 1000) — ^the average 
being 1015 ; and in the case of porter it ranges from 1015 to 
1020. The amount of alcohol in these beverages ranges 
from 5 to 9 per cent., the average being about 7. The 
solid extract is from 4 to 6 per cent., and the ash or mineral 
matter is from 0*2 to 0’3 per cent, very Httle of which 
should he common salt. 

13. Malt . — The Excise do not permit malt to be adul- 
terated with ungerminated grain ; but it is very difficult to 
determine whether the presence of these grains is accidental 
or otherwise, as in some wet seasons when barley is badly 
stacked it will heat or become mouldy, and the grains will 
lose their vitality. Even if the grain is dried artificially 
at a temperature of from 140° to 150° Fahr., the vitality of 
the seed will be destroyed. In some seasons as much as from 
34 to 70 per cent, of the grain will be killed. Roasted 
unmalted grain, instead of the malted, is prohibited by 19 
and 20 Viet. c. 34, but there is no doubt that the 
substitution is largely practised, 

14. Wine and Spirits , — The denunciations in the Scripture 
againsttheuseof mixed wine have reference, in allprobability, 
to wines which were fortified or adulterated with stimulating" 
and intoxicating herbs. In this country measures were 
taken at a very early period. to prevent the sale of unsound 
and unwholesome wine. The Vintners' Company, for 
example, which was incorporated in the reign of Edward 
the Third, under the name of the Wine Tminers” had 
control over the price and purity of the article, there being 
chosen eveiy year persons of the most sufficient, most 
true, and most cunning of the craft (that hold no taverns)," 
who were to see to the condition of all wines sold by retail, 
and who were to govern the taverners in all their proceedings. 
Bad or adulterated wine was thrown into the gutters, and 
the possessors thereof were set in the pillory. It would 
seem that the wine which was most adulterated Tvas that 
called Gascoign; for in the tenth year of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth (1432), there was a petition to the king on the 
subject, praying him to amend the same. Stowe, in fact, 
says ^‘that in the 6th of Henry VT., the Lombardes 
currupting their sweete wines, when the knowledge thereof 
came to John RanweU, maior of London, he, in divers 
places of the dtie, commanded the heades of the bnts and 
other vessels in the open streetes to be broken, to the 
number of fifty, so that the liquor running forth passed 
through the citie like a stream of raine water, in the sight 
of all the people, from whence there issued a most loathsome 
savour.'' In modem times the art of adulterating wine 
has been brought to great perfection ; for it consists not 
merely in the blending of wines of different countries and 
vintages, but in the use of materials which axe entirely 
foreign to the grape. Port wine, for example, is manufactured 
from Beni Carlos, Figueras, and red Cape, with a touch 
of Mountain to soften the mixture and give it richness — 
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the body and flavour being produced by gum-dragon, and 
the colour by “ herry-dye^'^ which is a preparation of German 
bilberries. To this is added the washings of brandy casks 
(‘^ hvandy cowd^) and a little salt of tartar to form a emsk 
Sheny of the brown kind and of low price is mingled with 
Cape and cheap brandy, and is flavoured with “ brandy- 
cowe," sugar-candy, and bitter almonds. If the colour be 
too high it is lowered by means of blood, and softness is 
imparted to it by gum-benzoin. Pale sherries are produced 
by means of plaster of Paris or gypsum, by a process called 
“ plastering,” and the effect of it is to remove the natural 
acids (tartaric and malic), as well as the colour of the wine.. 
In this way a pale, dry, bitter, and sub-acid wine is 
produced, charged with the sulphates of lime and potash. 
Large quantities of what are called clarets are manufactured 
in this country from inferior French wine and rough cider, 
the colour being imparted to it by tumsol or cochineal. 
Madeira is produced from Vidonia with a little Mountain 
and Cape, to which are added bitter almonds and sugar. 
Even Vidonia and Cape are adulterated with cider and rum 
— carbonate of soda being used to correct the acidity. 
Common Sicilian wine is transformed into Tokay, Malaga, 
and Lachryma ChristL Champagne is produced from 
rhubarb stalks, gooseberries, and sugar, the product being 
largely consumed at balls, races, masquerades, and public 
dinners. Of late, too, smee the investigations of Petiot, 
Thenard, Gall, Hussman, and others, the manufacture of 
wine from sugar and the refuse husk or mark of the grape 
has been largely practised, insomuch that a great part of 
the wine of France and Germany has ceased to be the juice 
of the grape at aU. In point of fact, the processes of 
blending, softenmg, fortifying, sweetening, plastering, (fee., 
<kc., are carried on to such an extent that it is hardly 
possible to obtain a sample of genuine wine, even at first 
hand; and books are written on the subject, in which the 
plainest directions are given for the fabrication of every 
kind of wine, there being druggists called brewers' 
druggists,” who supply the agents of adulteration. These 
are as follow: — ^Kderberry, logwood, brazil-wood, red 
saunders-wood, cudbear, red beet-root, &c., for colour; 
litharge, hme or carbonate of lime, carbonate of soda, and 
carbonate of potash, to correct acidity ; catechu, logwood, 
sloe-leaves, and oak-bark, for astringency ; sulphate of Hme, 
gypsum, or Spanish earth, and alum for removing colour ; 
cane sugar for giving sweetness and body ; glucose or starch 
sugar for artificial wine ; alcohol for fortifying; and ether, 
especially acetic ether, for giving bouquet and flavour. The 
tests for these agents are not readily applied, except by the 
professional chemist; but they are promptly recognised 
by the stomach and the brain, for good wine, though it 
may intoxicate, rarely leaves a disagreeable impression. In 
a general way, it may be said that the specific gravity of 
genuine wine ranges from 991 to 997; and the amount 
of alcohol in it never exceeds 20 per cent, by volume. The 
solid residue in it, when evaporated to perfect dryness, 
amounts to from 1*33 to 2-15 per cent, in Rhine wines, 
and in the light wines of France; to from 2*85 to 3*73 per 
cent, in Teneriffe and Cape; to from 3*49 to 4*54 per cent, 
in sherry and Madeira; and to from 3*75 to 6 ‘24 in port. 
Sweet wines, as Lachryma Christi, Muscat, Malaga, Tokay, 
Bergerac, champagne, and the wines of the Palatinate, 
contain a much larger percentage of solid matter in them. 
The ash, or involatile constituents of wine, should range 
between 0'19 and 0‘5 per cent. It should be strongly 
alkaline, and should consist of carbonate, sulphate, and 
phosphate of potash, chloride of sodium, carbonate of lime, 
and a Httle alumina. As a distinctive mark of genuine 
wine, the ash is of the greatest value. Again, pure wine 
gives bnt sEght precipitates with oxalate of ammonia, with 
acid nitrate of silver, and acid nitrate of baryta. The 
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colouring matters of mne may be separated and analysed 
by the process of Mulder, which is too elaborate for 
description in this place, and so also are the tests for 
recognising spurious colours, as the test of Vogel, Jacob, 
and others (solutions of acetate of lead), that of Peloiize 
and Frenny (basic acetate of lead); of Ness von Esenbeck 
(solutions of alum and of carbonate of potash) ; of BatiUiat 
(ammonia); of Filhol (ammonia and sulphideof ammonium); 
and others. At present, the spectroscope has not furnished, 
as was expected, any veiy reliable indications of the nature 
of the colouring matters of wine. In fact, the whole subject 
requires fuller investigation. The adulteration of spirits 
consists mostly in the addition of water and in the use of 
inferior spirit, recipes being given in the PuUicavIs Oujde, 
and other such books, for what is called making up spirits 
for sale. The recognition of these frauds rests with the 
Excise, under the Act 36 and 36 Viet, c, 94. 

15. Tobacco and Snuff . — The adulteration of these 
articles is prohibited and otherwise provided for by the 
statutes 6 and 6 Viet, c, 93, and 26 and 26 Viet. c. 7, 
and 30 and 31 Viet. c. 90, manufacturers of tobacco and 
snuff being prohibited from using or having in their 
possession sugar, honey, molasses, treacle, leaves, herbs, or 
plants, powdered wood, moss, weeds, sea-weeds, or any 
ground or unground roasted grain, chicoi^, lime, sand, 
umbre, ochre, or other earths, nor anything capable of 
being used to increase the weight of tobacco or snuff, ^ under 
a penalty of £200 — ^water alone being allowed in the 
manufacture of tobacco ; and water, salt, and alkaline salts, 
as well as lime in the manufacture of snuffs, under a 
penalty of £300, But it appears from the reports of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, that the adulteration of 
tobacco and snuff is still largely practised. Tobacco is 
adulterated with molasses, sugar, aloes, liquorice, gum, 
catechu, oil and lamp-black, alum, tannic acid and iron, log- 
wood, and such leaves as rhubarb, chicory, cabbage, bur- 
dock, colts-foot, and excess of salt and water. In the year 
1 862 it was discovered that certain Irish manufacturers wore 
.adulterating their Cavendish and roll-tobacco with liquorice, 
in imitation of the sweetened Cavendish of North America, 
and therefore in 1863 the practice was legalised in the case 
of Cavendish and negro-head by the Manufactured Tobacco 
Act, 1863. Snuffs are adulterated with excess of alkaline 
.salts, lime, sand, ferruginous earths, fustic, torrefied oat* 
meal, peat-moss, ground velonia cups, bichromate of potash, 
.and chromate of lead. Mr Phillips states, in the Fo%(/rth 
Report of the GoTnmmioners of Inland limenne^ that up 
to 1866 the practice of adulterating snuff was very prevalent, 
particularly in Ireland — 52 per cent, of the samples analysed 
being found to bo illicit; in 1868 and subsequently, 
however, the proportion has been m\xch less. These 
adnlterations are recognised by drying the sample, and 
noting the loss of weight, and % the amount and nature 
of the ash left on incineration. Foreign leaves, &c., are 
discovered by the aid of the microscope. 

16. Among the adulterations which arc practised for the 
purpose of improving the appearance of the article, and 
giving it a false strength, are the following : — ^The addition 
of alum or mlphate of copper to bread ; the facing of black 
tea with hlach lead^ and of green with a mixture of indigo 
or Prussian blue with turmeric and china clay ; the treat- 
ment of pickles and preserved fruits with a salt of copper^ 
which has the property of mordanting and brightening the 
green colouring matter of vegetables. In some cases the 
quantity of copper has been so large as to give a coppeiy 
appearance to a steel knife or fork kept in the pickle ; but 
at aU times the metal may be discovered by the pink colour 
of the ash, and by its becoming blue when treated with a 
Kttle strong ammonia, Ferrugmous earths are added to 
sauces, anchovies, potted meats, and the preparations of 


cocoa. This also is recognised by the aintniut and colour 
of the ash Mineral pignie^its, as yellow and orange ehromate 
of lead, green aTse 7 iite of copper, kc., are fre<iuently used 
in colouring confectionery, and have produced serious 
results to those who have eaten it. LsLsily, with a view of 
giving false strength to the article, sulphuric and has been 
added to vinegar and limo-juicc ; hhtek jack or bin'ni sugar 
to coffee and chicory ; cc^teclm or terra japonim to (^xliaustod 
tea ; Goccubus indicus to beer and porter ; cayenne and 
mustard husks to pepper, ifec. . , , 

17. Adulterations aro also practiHed for llio purpose 
of debasing the article, as when tlio cream is takcui from 
milk by the process of skimming? or when the active 
principles of spices, Ac., have, been removed by dintillatitm* 

18. Accidental adulterations may occur from the adtnix- 

ture of darnel or ergot with flour; siliuecms and earthy 
matters with substances that are ground in a mill; mould 
or acari with flour, sugar, cheese, v’esa ; and copper, siinc, 
or lead may bo accidentally derived from the vessels in 
which any acid substance or Hqiiid has been prepared or 
kept. In this manner cider and wine have become hunted 
with lead; sour milk with zinc; and jellies, jams, and 
preserves with copper, ^ 

19. Adulteration of Cattle Fmds.^In a recant tnal, 

where the question of aduheratitm was raised, a linseed- 
cake maker stated in evidence that his ordinary oil^mke 
consisted of 60 parts ground sesaind cake, 20 parts of bmn, 
and 30 of linseed and linseed siftings. To prevent the 
detection of this fraud by an examination of the cake with 
the naked eye, it is customary to ptjwdcr the mutt^rials 
very fine by means of a machine called a Huffinn machine/* 
after xvliich they are thoroughly mixed together ami pressed 
into a cake. It would seem, imleed, that pure linseed cake 
is not saleable, except in a few localities, as in the ncigli* 
bourhood of Gainsborough, and in the agricultuml tmirm 
of Lincolnsliiro and Norfolk, whore the gouuino mke is 
appreciated. Elsewhere the adultt*mtcd artitde commands 
a ready sale, on account of its low price; and thus 
encouragement is given to the use of all sorts of adwlteruling 
agents, as earth-nut, cot ton, beech, and sesttm/^ bum, rke* 
husks, oalrdust, and other such worthless mattt*r. Ye^ 
recently this important subject has been trmtod by^ Dr 
Yoelcker in a paper On the Uharacters of Dure and Mixed 
Linseed Oakes," which was publislied in the Joumul of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of MugUmd (vol ix, part 
1). Some of the impurities of linseed cake may be due Ui 
the accidental presence of the seeds of vuriems huJ 

wild plants, which the careless fanner has alli>wed to grow 
upon his land. Most of these, however, are easily remiived 
by one or two siftings, as in the cose with chmi linseed; 
but the siftings are not thrown away ; they are used for 
adulterating other samples of linseed— making the setn»ttd, 
third, and even fourth qualiticm of Riga and St Petersburg 
seed Occasionally the siftings are sent out to sea in 
barges to meet the vessols coming frt>m the north with 
linseed on board ; there the mixture is made ; and when 
the vessels reach the port for which they are destined, the 
cargo is sold for genuine Unseed imporled” But 
besides these impurities, the liimeed cake of commerce 
contains a large proi)ortiun of other cakes, m rape, mrth* 
nut, decorticated and undecorticated cotton seed, !>«ccl4 ‘nut, 
hemp-seed, cocoa-nut, cocoa, palm-nut, jndm-kermds, niger 
seed, sesam^ or tca.1 seed, poppy, castor oil, Imimia, cunma, 
indigo seed, olive, &c., beBidea bran, aetirna, <m.reb-hcanit, and 
the husks or shades of earth-nut, oats, barley, rice, and other 
refuse. Soma of these things are aiitually poisonous to 
cattle, as in the cose of casttrr-oil cake, eurcaa bean, 
purging flax, wild mustard, wild imlish, Ac. ; others are of 
doubtful quality, as corn cockle, dbirnel, indigo seed, 
earth-nut, See. ; and many are diHagracable to the taste, m 
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a<5couiit of rancidity and otlicr properties, as cocoa-nut cake, 
palm-nut cake, bassia cake, <fec. ; while many are so charged 
with woody matters as to be indigestible and irritating in 
their action, as cotton, ohve, palm-nut, husks of rice, 
cocoa-nut fibre, saw-dust, (fee. These impurities are some- 
times easily recognised by the naked eye, or by a lens of 
low power. At other times the colour of the cake is an 
indication of its impurity. The taste of it also is frequently 
characteristic ; for while linseed has a sweet mucilaginous 
taste, rape seed is tnmipy, mustard acrid, dodder like garlic, 
bassia bitter, <fec. Then, again, the action of a little warm 
water wiU develops the flavour of impurities — rape giving 
off a strong odour of turnip, mustard its well-known acrid 
flavour, wild radish and other impurities their characteristic 
smells. When examined chemically it is found that 
adulterated and dirty cakes show a deficiency of oil and 
albuminous matter, and a large excess of woody fibre and 
mineral substance. In good cake the moisture ranges from 
10 to 14 per cent,, the oil from 10 to 15, the albuminous 
matter from 25 to 35, the mucilage, sugar, and digestible 
fibre to from 20 to 30 per cent., the woody fibre to from 9 
to 14, and the mineral matter or ash to from 6 to 8 per 
cent. Cake that has been shipped too fresh is apt to heat 
and become mouldy j in which case it will lose its fine 
aroma, and be of inferior quality ; it may even be injurious 
to animals feeding on it. 

20. The Adulteration of Seeds^ in fraud of her Majesty^s 
subjects, and to the great detriment of agriculture, has 
been provided for by the Act 32 and 33 Viet. c. 112, 
wherein it is prohibited to Idll, dye, or to sulphur seeds, or 
any way to give them a false appearance, under a pen^ty 
of £5 for the first offence, and ^50 for the second. 
But for all this extensive frauds are practised : turnip seed 
is adulterated with rape, wild mustard or charlock, the 
vitality of which has been destroyed by kiln-drying at a 
high temperature ; old turnip seed (kiln-dried) is also used 
for diluting fresh seed ; and it is notorious that such seed 
can be obtained in commerce by the ton. Again, clover 
^eed is often killed and dyed — one of the commonest 
frauds being to dye trefoil, and to sell it for red clover ; 
the pinkish or yeUowish-brown tint and metallic look being 
given with a weak solution of logwood and alum, or with 
a, strong solution of logwood alone, and then it is shaken 
up with a little black lead. Another trick is to dye white 
clover seed with a weak solution of indigo, and thus to 
make it look like hybrid clover which has a bluish-green 
colour. When trefoil and white clover seed have become 
changed by age and have lost their yellowish colour, they 
are dyed with infusion of turmeric, and then toned down 
with the fumes of burning sulphur; in fact, these fumes 
are used to brighten up all sorts of seeds that have become 
brown by keeping, but they destroy the vitality of the seed. 

21. Adulteration of Drugs , — This at aU times has been 
considered a serious offence. In the city of London, the 
president and censors of the College of Physicians have 
power to search for apothecaries' wares, drags, and stuffs, 
and on finding them defective, corrupted, and not meet nor 
convenient to be ministered in any medicines for the health 
of man's body, they are to destroy them, and are to correct 
and punish the offenders by committing them to prison, 
and amercing them in a penalty not exceeding .£20, 
These wholesome powers were granted to the college by 
the Acts 14 and 16 Hen. VIIL c. 5, and 32 Hen. YIIL 
c. 40, and 2 Mary, c. 9; but although they are still 
in force, and might be advantageously exercised, yet 
they have long since fallen into disuse; and if it had 
not been for the laudable efforts of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, there would have been no 
practical remedy for the adulteration of drugs. The 
Society was founded in 1841, for the purpose of advancing 
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the status and education of those who were engaged in the 
preparation and sale of medicines, and it was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1843. A few years after, in 1852, 
the qualifications of pharmaceutical chemists were regu- 
lated hy Act of Parliament (15 and 16 Viet. c. 56), and 
in 1868 it was further provided, by the 31 and 32 Viet, 
c. 121, that no person should be permitted to engage in 
the sale or dispensing of medicines, or to use the title of 
chemist and druggist, or dispensing chemist, orpharmaceutist, 
without being duly qualified, and registered as a pharma- 
ceutical chemist. The adulteration of medicine was also 
prohibited by the incorporation of the Adulteration of Food 
and Drink Act 1860 (23 and 24 Viet. c. 84), it being 
declared that such adulteration should be deemed an ad- 
mixture injurious to health. More recently, in 1872, the 
Act 35 and 36 Vick c. 74, renders it penal for any one 
to adulterate a drug for sale, or to sell such drug. In the 
first case the penalty is a sum not exceeding £50, to- 
gether with the costs of the conviction; and for a second 
offence he shall he guilty of a misdemeanour, and be im- 
prisoned for a period not exceeding six calendar months, 
with hard labour. In the second case, the seller of an 
adulterated drug is subject to a penalty not exceeding 
£20, together with costs; and for a second offence he 
shall have his name, place of abode, and offence pub- 
lished in any manner that the justice thinks fit. The 
chief adulterations and debasing of drugs are the follow- 
ing : — In the case of vegetable substances, as jalap, opium, 
rhubarb, cinchona hark, <fcc., foreign substances are added 
to make up for the loss of weight in drying and powdering, 
there being in many cases a trade allowance of only four 
per cent, for such loss, whereas in almost all cases it ex- 
ceeds this. Roots, seeds, and barks, for example, lose from 
6 to 9 per cent., scammony 7 per cent., aloes 9, sarsaparilla 
10, squills 12, and opium from 16 to 25 per cent. At other 
times foreign substances are added to assist the grinding, 
or to improve the appearance of the article. Occasionally 
the active principles are removed, or the medicine has 
become worthless from keeping or from faulty preparation. 
In the case of the alkaloids, inert substances, as sugar, 
starch, gum, <fec., are mixed with them to increase their 
weight and bulk. Lastly, the activity of a vegetable drug 
may greatly depend on its mode and place of culture. 
With respect to mineral preparations, there is even a still 
larger field for adulteration, insomuch that the purity of 
the article is entirely regulated by the wholesale price of 
it. Again, directly after the Act of 1866 (18 and 19 
Viet. c. 38), which permitted the sale of methylated 
spirit — ^that is; inferior spirit mixed with wood-naphtha, 
duty free for manufacturing purposes — ^advantage was 
taken of it by many chemists and druggists, and the 
cheap spirit was used for making tinctures and other 
medicin^ preparations. This, however, *came at last to he 
so serious and dangerous a practice, and was withal so 
great a fraud on the revenue, that means were taken to 
suppress it by the Act, 29 and 30 Viet. c. 64, wherein 
it is provided that such spirit shall not be used in any 
medicinal preparation, except in the manufacture of chloro- 
form, ether, and the vegetable alkaloids, or in the preparation 
of other things whereby the spirit was afterwards entirely 
dissipated. But Mr Phillips remarks, in the Ninth 
of the Gommission&rs of Inland Bevenu^, that a few 
instances have been discovered of the sale of drinks under 
the names of Indianna brandee," medicated wMskee/' 
pure Islay mountain," “Indian tincture,” <fec., the exciting 
principle of all of which was found to be hyponitrous ether 
prepared from methylated spirit. In the case of a drink 
called “Hollands whiskee,” it was produced by distilling the 
methylated spirit with a little nitric acid, and then sweeten- 
ing with treacle, and flavouring with rhubarb, chloroform. 
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fcentigreek, &c., so as to conceal its real character; and 
notwithstanding its disagreeable flavour, it got into public 
favour in some districts, especially in Ireland, and was 
largely sold as a cheap means of producing intoxication. 

The, Adulteration, of Textile Fabrics. — ^^VooUon goods 
have for years past been largely adulterated with refuse 
fibres called shoddy^ or ^^mingo/" The practice was 
denounced by Latimer in one of his sermons at Paul’s 
Cross, preached before king Edward in 1635, wherein 
he spoke of it as the devil’s artifice, saying tliat they were 
wont to make beds of flock, but now they had tamed it 
into dust, which he aptly called Devil’s dust,” and that 
the cloth worker did so incorporate it to the cloth that it was 
wonderful to sea The practice is still in vogue, for there 
is hardly a piece of cheap cloth without it Shoddy as 
originally used was merely the fluff or waste from the looms, 
but now it consists of any kind of woollen rubbish, as old 
blankets, stockings, <fcc., pulled to pieces in a machino called 
the Devil.” Mingo is even a shorter description of fibre, 
and is made in the same way from old rags. No less than 
forty millions of pounds of these are made annually in 
Yorkshire, at an estimated value of eight millions sterling, 
and all of it is used for adulterating woollen cloth. There 
is even another kind of refuse called “ extract,” which is 
employed for the same purpose. It consists of the wool 
obtained from the rags of mixed goods; that is, goods 
which have a cotton or linen warp blended with wool* The 
cotton is destroyed by chemical agency, chiefly by means 
of dilute sulphuric acid, and the wool is left intact. 

The cotton fabrics and gray goods of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire are largely adulterated with size and china clay, 
the object being to give them increased weight and sub- 
stance. Up to about twenty years ago the sizing of cotton 
goods was effected with a mixture of fennontod flour, 
paste, and tallow, by which means the tenacity the warp 
was increased and the friction of weaving was lessened. 
To effect this alx)ut 20 per cent, of size was used; but in 
1864, when tallow became dear in consocpieuco of the 
Eyissian war, a substitute was found in china clay. Later 
still in 1862, when the cotton famine begun to be felt, and 
the long-fibred American cotton grew stjurce, it was found 
necessary to give tenacity to the Uvint made from shorter 
fibre by using more size. In this niauuer as much as from 
60 to 90 per cent, of size has got to bo iistHl, tlio greater 
part of it being china clay, with a certain propurti<m of 
hygroscopic matter, such as chloride of iiuigneaium, to keep 
the matei'ial damp and supple. The iiriinirity is easily 
detected by washing the cloth, and ascertaining the loss of 
weight before and after the operation. Cheap calicoes are 
also largely impregnated with lime, which has been used 
in the process of bleaching, and loft in them. A cloud of 
dust flies out of such fabrics wlien they are torn. Silk 
also is made heavier and stouter by the iucorimration of 
dye stuffs used expressly for the purposa This is generally 
the case with dark-coloured silks, Iflack and brown, as 
lighter shades -will hardly admit of it ; as much indeed as 
half the weight of the silk may bo thus incorT)orated 
with It. ^ 

^ 23, FalsiJicatioTb of Goiti ahidFreciaua —In Anglo* 

Saxon times the debasing or counterfeiting of coin was 
punished by the loss of the hand* In later limes it lias 
been criminal in the highest degree. By the statute 24 and 
PI counterfeiting of gold or silver coin is 

felony, and in Scotland is a Ixigh crime and offeiKio. Ilardl y 
less severe is the punishment for debasing, diminishing. ! 
l^htenmg, or impairing the value of the current coin of 
the realm; and very effectual means are taken to secure , 
^eix standard value when put into circulation. In tlie 
first place, an omcer is appointed by the Crown to su per- 
intend the coinage, and to be anbworable for its goodness. 
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(See Mint and Ooinaoe.) Tn the second place, the coin 
is tested, as to its weight and tinoneHs, by porsons wkillod 
in the goldsmith’s craft. (See Assay. ) But m »tw it h, standing 
this, the coins of the realm, as issntul from the mint, Iiave 
often boon dcbasiul to a considerubh^ (‘xtenf ; f»tr, according 
to Lord Liverpool, tho total debastauenlr of tljo silver nnuic) 
of tliis country, fnuu tlui time of th(^ (?oni(ueKt U> tiic nagn 
of EHzab(3tli, was not less than 65 per cent, ft iu not nrinus 
that in Austria, arnl 1’nrki^y tlm degradation of the 

silver coin, even at the pn^sent time, is eurried iti a snriuus 
extent. By the Coiuagu Act IS70 (r*.”* and of Viet. c. 
10) tho composition and weight of ail vA*im of this 
country are strictly xirovided ,ft)r ; *uul tho cuso nf gold 
coin, the limits or “remedy” of fincm’ss and weightrarc 
exceedingly narrow, I’he ctan])usitiou of tltt* com is fixed 
at eleven-twelfths fine gold, ainlonc twelfth alloy (ct^pper); 
so that in 1000 parts cd* our gold nun lliero nre iHlBfifi parts 
of fine gold. This is called its millesimal fbiencss, and 
the allowance for error in com]u>situ»n is limited to 0*002 
pfsr 1000 imtH, Tho weight of ilio suvereign U fixed at 
123*27447 gmins, and tho linut t*f error in wi lght is the 
0-2 of a grain ; and in proportitui with all other gold rtdim. 
In tho case of silver (joins, the eomptciif imt is tliiiiy seven 
fortieths of fine silver, and threedijrtinths nllny (copper) 
— ^the millesimal fineness being therefore 925 partH of 
silver; tlio remedy or ulhnvancc of firietie^c* m just twice 
that of g(dd™niuuely, 0*001 per 1001) parts, 'rho weiitht 
of the silver coin is at the rate of H7'27272 gndriM per 
shilling of value ; and the remedy or nnowanco of error w 
confined to 0*303 G3 of a grain per shilliiig, Bustly, th* 
bronze coinage of tho ciuintry consists of 95 part i copper, 
4 tin, and 1 zinc: tho w<a‘ght of a penny being 115*83333 
grains; and the allowance 5 »r error is iMMtUhi graitm pei 
penny, Tho specific gravity of tJto several deseripti(»ns of 
coin is 17*53 for gtdd, 10*35 for silver, and 8*89 for 
brunzo. So accurate are tlm eoinpoiuiion and iglit of 
the coins issued from the ndut at the present timf% Htat at 
the last trial of the “ Pyx” in duly 1871, Ih** jury repmUcd 
that ovoxy |)icc(3 separaiMly examiniHl (repreMUtfiitg maty 
millhais sterling) was fotuid tt» be mrurutely emni^d iu 
regard to weight and iiaetu^ss. In the case of the gold cidii, 
tho limsmuis ranged from 916*2 io 917 pudH per lunU. 
Tlmsc, indeed, w<‘rc tho extremes of only 2*66 per ciuit, of 
tho coins examined, the great bulk uf tk m, namely 72*65 
pur cent, having a finem^sH of from 1U6*5 to 916*7 pei 
1000. Now, when it in consid4‘rofl that tho etimpoHithsj 
of an alloy of gold and coppe*r can bo n^ujtulairxed tu tho 
oxxo-tcu thoiiHiuultli part, and that the delieiay uf ludunnt 
ia to the tlnmsandth part of a gmhg it mnni be evident 
that tho accuracy and perfection ef enudiig in tliin nmnfry 
arc remarkably imjcm Ah, hmvovtu*, tlm weight of gold 
and silver coin tnunt becoim^ less by emuintml wear, the 
Actfl^ 22 and 25 Viet. o. 99, and 33 and 31 Viet. o. 10 
provide for it. It dtjcs tnifc appear that lint praetiee tif 
debasing coin is ciirricd on to uny great ei^tent in thk 
country; for in the second Annual Ib'pnrt of the Deputy-* 
Master of the Mint (1H71), the chemist of tlm Mint (Mr W. 
Chandler Roberts) says that only two were 

submitttKl to him, the wedght; of whitdt hmi been frandulcnt ly 
reduced by meauB of a solvent, aided by e!e< nit-ify. lu 
former times, however, tho prtJcoHH of "“sweating” wm 
very feiqucntly (unployfMk 

The adultcuution of precious iucIuIm %vm prithibilnl and 
provided for by tho rules and rcgidatiunH *if tho wriouM 
guilds and corimrations which tnuk of tlm 

goldsmiths’ craft. As early as thi; pbfh *,f Henry fb 
(llHO) tho (hfidsmitlm’ Compfiny uf bondon was founded, 
and in 1327, wlien it was incorporatt^d, it wrm inveHted 
with tho px*ivilugo and power (ff inspecting, trying, and 
regulating all gold and eilvor w*aroB througiunxt tin* king- 
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dom, and of pnnisliing all offenders who were found guilty 
of working adulterated gold or silver* The chief offenders 
appear to have been the cutlers, who were charged with 
covering base metal in such a manner that it could not 
easily be detected* It was therefore provided that all 
manner of vessels of gold and silver should be of “ good 
and true alloy;" and power was given to the company to 
go from shop to shop to assay if the gold was good," and 
finding that it was not of the right touch, it was to be 
seized and forfeited for the king. Subsequently, by the 
statute of 2 Henry VL (1424), it was provided that none 
should work gold unless it be as good as the alloy of the 
mystery," and that silver wares should be as good or better 
than the Idng^s coin. It was further provided, that when 
the goods were finished they should be brought to the Hall 
to be assayed; and when found of the right touch it 
should be stamped with the owner’s and assayer’s marks, as 
wen as with the Liberdshede crowned." These powers 
have been confirmed in numerous Acts of Parliament, the 
most important of which are the following : — 12 Geo. IL 
c. 26 (1739), which provides that no goldsmith, silver 
smith, or other trader shall work or make any vessel of 
gold of less than 22-carat fineness (that is, 22 parts of 
fine gold to 2 parts of alloy), nor any silver vessel or plate 
of less than eleven ounces and two pennyweights of fine 
silver, and 18 pennyweights of aUoy, in a pound troy, 
under a penalty of £10* But this does not extend to 
jewelry, earrings, gold sprmgs, lockets, <fcc. It rfso pro- 
vides for the proper assaying and stamping of the^ same. 
In 1784, the Act 24 Geo. III. c. 63, made provision for 
imposing a duty on the article assayed and stamped, 


and from that time the king’s or queen’s^ heafi has ap- 
peared as a mark. In 1798, the Act 38 Geo. IIL c. 69, 
gave permission for a lower standard of gold, namely 
18-carat gold (that is, 18 parts of fine gold to 6 of alloy); 
and by the Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 22 (1844), the penalty 
for using false stamps, &c., was ameliorated. Lastly, 
by the Act 17 and 18 Viet, a 96, three^ still lower 
standards of gold were permitted, namely 16-carat gold, 
12-carat gold, and 9-carat gold, each of which was to 
be designated by the number and the decimaL At pre- 
sent, therefore, aU gold and silver plate, as well as wedding 
and mourning rings, must be assayed and stamped before 
their sale ; and other articles may be assayed and stamped 
in like manner at the option of the maker or dealer. The 
stamps or marks impressed on gold are the followmg, 
namely, — The initials of the maker’s name; 2dy 
duty mark (a king’s or queen’s head); 3d, The crown and 
standard number, indicating the quality of the gold ; 4^^, 
The assayer’s stamp (a leopard’s head for Goldsmiths’ Hall); 
and 5th, The letter denoting the year of_ assay. In the 
case of silver, the stamps are — The initial letters of the 
maker; 2d, A lion; 3d, The assayer’s stamp (in London, a 
leopard’s head); Ith, ’The letter indicating the year of assay; 
and 5th, The duty mark (a king’s or queen’s head). Silver 
goods of higher value, that is, with a i^ture of 11 ounces 
and 10 pennyweights of fine silver, instead of 11 ounces 
and 2 pennyweights, is called new sterling, and is, ^as £o^ 
merly, marked with a figure of Britannia, and a Kon s head 
erased. As in olden times, the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
still power to break, cut, or otherwise destroy all gold and 
silver plate which is below the legal standard* {h. l*} 


ADULTEEY (from the Latin adulterium) ia the sexual 
intercomae of a married person ■with another than the 
offender’s husband or -wife. Imong the Greeks, and m the 
earlier period of Roman law, it was not adultery unl^is 
a married woman was the offender. The foundation of the 
later Roman law with regard to adultery was the lex Julia 
de aJulteriis coercendis passed by Augustus about B-O- 
(SeeDwr. 48, 6j PauR. J2ec. ii. 26; Brisson, Ad 
J-d. de AdvM.) In Britain it has been reckoned a spinti^ 
offence, that is, cognisable by the spiritual courts o^y. 
The common law took no farther notice of it than to 
the party aggrieved an action of damages.^ In England, 
however, the action for “ criminal conversation,’ as it w^ 
called, is nominally abolished by 20 and 21 Vict. a 85, 

S 69 * but by the 33d section of the same Act, the husband 
may claim damages from one who has committed adultery 
with his -wife in a petition for dissolution of i^e m^iage, 
or for judicial separation, or in a special petition for the 
purpose in the Divorce Court., In Scotland damages may 
be recovered against an adulterer in an ordinary action of 
damages in the civil court, and the latter may ^ found 
liable for the expenses of an action of divorce if joined with 
the guilty spouse as a co-defender. „ , , , 

Adultery is, both in England and Scotland, a groimd 
of divorce. In England, a convplete divorce or dissolution 
of the marriage could, until the creation of the Court ot 
Probate and Divorce by 20 and 21 Virt. c. 85, be obtained 
only by an Act of Parliament. In Sootl^d a compete 
divorce may be effected by proceedings m Ae Coi^ of 
Session, as succeeding to the old ecolesiasti^ j-um^otion 
of the commissioners. A person divorced for adtdtery is, 
by the law of Scotland, prohibited from intermarrying with 

the paramour. See Divoecb. « .t, 

ADVENT, the period of the approach of the nativity, 

lasting, in the Greek Church, from St Martin’s 

11), ^d, in other churches, from the Sunday nearest to St 


Andrew’s Day (Nov. 30) till Christmas. The observance 
of it dates from the 4th century, and it has been recogni^d 
since the 6th century as the commencement of the ecclesias- 
tical year. With the view of directing the -thoughts of 
Christians to the coming of Christ as Saviour, and to his 
second coming as Judge, special lessons are prescribed for 
the four Sundays in Advent. At one time Advent ■was 
observed almost as strictly as Lent, but the rule is ru.w 
relaxed, and in the Church of England fasting is confined 
to the week in which Ember Day (13th Dec.) occurs. 
The phrase second advent is commonly used to denote oitt 
Lord’s “appearing the second time, without sin, unto sal- 
vation,” which is so often spoken of in the New Testament. 
Various opinions have been held as to the time and manner 
of this event. In the apostolic churches it was coinmonly 
regarded as imminent, though this was not the opinion of 
the apostle Paul, as may be gathered from 2_Thes3. u. 3, 
4. Tbe discussion in later times kas centred itself cliiony 
round tke question wbetker tke second advent is pre- 
TYiinfi-nTiia.1 or post-miUennial. 

ADVERTISEMENT (from the Erencb averUsBemem, a 
giving notice^ or announcement) denotes in a general sense 
any information publicly communicated through, the press 
or otherwise. It is the profit derived from advertise^ts 
that supports the larger number of newspapers. V^e 
some of these drag out a sickly existence, others derive a 
large revenue from this source. The duty upon advertise- 
ments (which existed in Britain^ previous to 1853) was 
not unjustly branded as a tax upon knowledge. It was 
certainly very unequal and oppressive, being the same upon 
the sale of an estate worth £100,000 as on a servant s notice 
wanting a place, upon an advertisement of a sixpenny 


^ There is no duty on advertisements in the United States, Oertnany, 
or France, In France, however, there is a duty of 10 per cent, on the 
And A further duty of 20 per cent, on all newfipaper# 
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printed* 
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pamphlet and an expensive book. Previous to 1833 tbe 
duty on each advertisement was 3s. 6d. in Great Britain, 
and 2s. 6d. in Ireland; in that year it was reduced to 
Is. 6d. in Great Britain, and Is. in Ireland. In 1832 (the 
last year of the high duty) the total number of newspaper 
advertisements in the U. K. was 921,943: yiz,, 787,649 in 
England, 108,914 in Scotland, and 125,380 in Ireland; the 
amount of duty paid in that year being £172, 570. In 1841 
the number of advertisements had increased to 1,778,957 : 
viz., 1,386,625 for England, 188,189 for Scotland, and 
204,143 for Ireland; and the total duty paid amounted to 
£128,318. In 1851 the amount of duty rose to £175,094, 
10s. 8d.; being for England £142,365, 3s. 6d.; Scotland, 
£19,940, 11s.; Ireland, £12,788, 16s. 2d, Incompliance 
with the aU but unanimous voice of the public, this duty 
was abolished in 1853; since which time the system of 
advertising has increased to an unprecedented extent, in 
consequence of the low rate at which short advertisements 
are now inserted. To advertise advantageously requires 
both experience and judgment; without a knowledge of 
the character and circulation of the public journals, much 
expenditure may be wasted by advertising in papers that 
have either a limited or inappropriate circulation. The sale 
of some commodities (such as quack medicines) depends 
almost wholly on advertising, of which it has been said 
that if the vender has the courage to continue advertising 
to the extent of £20,000, he will make his fortune by a 
dmg thoroughly worthless. Advertising often fails dispro- 
portionately on books, as it is necessary that new publica-* 
tions should be freely advertised. On small low-priced 
books the expense is particularly heavy, an advertisement 
of a one sh^ng book costing as much as one selling at 
twenty shiUings,^ From this, and their generally ephe- 
meral character, it may be said that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred pamphlets are published at a loss. 

^Interesting information on the subject of advertisements 
will be found in an article in the Mdii^urgli JRcvif^w for 
1st Feb. 1843, the Advertising System,” and in the 
Quarterly Meview for June 1856, the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Advertisements, from the establishment of the 
Newspaper Press of this Country till the Present Time.” 
In the latter article it is stated that the first advertisoinent 
occurs in the Mermriue PoUtims for Jan. 1652, the sub- 
ject of the advertisement being a heroic poem of congratula- 
tion on OxomwelPs victories in Ireland. A writer in Mies 
and Querm for July 6, 1872, Las found two examples of 
advertiaoments previous to that date, which occur in the 
Merewrtua Mencticus of Oct. 1648. See also The Newih 
paper Press, by James Grant (2 vols., 1871), and the 
article Jnewspapers. 

*. (from the Latin advocatus), a lawyer author- 

ised to plead the causes of litigants in courts of law. The 
word M used technically in Scotland in a sense virtually 
equivalent to the EngHsh term barrister; and a deriva- 
tive tlm same Latin source is so used in most of the 
countries of Europe where the civil law is in force. The advo- 
catus of the Romans meant, as the word implies, a person 
whose assistance was called in or invoked. The word is 
not often used among the earlier jurists, and appears not to 
1 ^ It is not always associated 

proceedings, and might apparently be applied to 
or coadjutor in the pursuit of any desired ob- 
^ applied with a more specific 

^tation to leg^ aemces, the position of the advocatus 

Ta <5ifforent from, and evidently 

who gave his opinion 

tTe bo identified with 

the consulting^ counsel of the present day. Nor is the 

merely professional advocate to ho confounded with the ( 

mo™ oroto-, or I 


in tlie guise of the disinterested vindicator of justice. This 
distinction, however, appears to have ai-isen in later times 
when the profession became mercenarjr. By the lex Oincia 
passed about two centuries before Christ, and subao(j[ueutly 
renewed, the acceptance of remnneratioii for profes-sionol 
assistance in lawsuits was prohibited. Tliis law, like all 
others of the kind, was evaded. The skill’nl ilobater wjia 
propitiated with a present ; and though lie could not sue 
for the value of his services, it was ruled that any honor- 
arium, so given could not be demanded buck, oven though 
he died before the anticipated service was perfonued. The 
traces of this evasion of a law may be found in tho existing 
practice of rewarding counsel by foes in anticipation of 
services. In the Justinian collection wo liud that legal 
provision had been made for tho remuneration of advo- 
cates. {Dig. lib. BO, tit. 12, § 10-13 ; Brisaonius, /> 
Sig. Fer6. ; Heinoccius ad Dand, lib. iii, tit. 1.) 'Pho 
advocaina fisci, or fiscal advocate, was an ollicer wlioso 
function, like that of a solicitor of taxes at tho prosont clay 
was connected with the colloction of tho rovenuo. (See 
generally on this subject Forsyth’s Hortnimcs, London 
1849.) Tho term advocate is of frequent uso in tho chron* 
ides, capitularies, ohartularies, and otlior records of oedo- 
siastical matters, dm-ing the Middle Ages. (Boo Du Uuiige 
S.V. Advocati JSccleaiarum, who afftirds a profuse supply of 
references to authorities.) Tho tenu was applied in the 
primitive church to those who defended the Christiana 
a^iust molignanta or porsooutors. As the church waxed 
rich and powerful, its temporal supptirtors a-ssiimotl a more 
important position. Tho advocate, defender, or paln.n, was 
of a temporal rank, corresponding to the power of the eo- 
clesiastioal body who sought his advocacy. I’rlnct-s sought 
the distinction from Home ; and it was as a relic of the 
practice of propitiating tompoml sovendgns by tiesirit.g their 
protection that Henry VIll. received his title of “Defender 
of the FaitL The oflico of advocate to any of the great 
rehgioua houses, posseased of vast ivoulth, was one of dig- 
nity and emolument, generally held by some feudal h.rd of 
power and miluenco. This kind of jiroteetion, howi-ver was 
sometimes oi)proHHivo. In the anlhorities tiuoti-d by Du 
Lange we find that, so early as the I2th centurv, the advo 
^tcB wore accused of rapine and extortion : and by a caiti- 
tulary of the popedom of Innocent III. they are prohibited 
from taking and usurping rewards and privileges btyond use 
and wont. The office at length asmuned a fixe*! 4amcter 
in ite powers and emoluments ; and it beminc the pmeiioe 
for tho founders of churches and other eeclesiostinal endow- 
ments to reserve tlio office of advocate to themselves and 
their representatives. The term advocate was subsequently 
supemedod by the word patron ; but a relic of it still existe 
m the Utm advmmi, and the word attmmf, which is the 
fom m wkoh the Latin advoeatut found ite way into the 
technicalities of English law. Until lately. Siite wa! 
^0 proper designation of legal practitioners in the I’ro- 
bate and Admi^ty courts, and still is the name given to 
those who practise in what remains of csjclesiasticaToourte. 
in Franco, corporations or faculties of aviHsate wore at. 
tached to the parlimnonte and other tribunals. Tliry fonned. 
eforo the revolution, a part of the extensive and iiowerful 

necLT,^”^? ^ nobility of tho mbe. It was not 

neoesssjy ^at the avorat should be bi.m noble, and hi* 
professional rank was little respected by the hcredtterv 
M a middle rank, possessed of great jxiwera 

aoauFred^^Sf,^?^®^ jealously guarded, the profession 
acqtared groat influence. In t}m PncgclmMie Mrthffdi*jue 

familiM^th^fric””f I' genius of tho reiswe of 

»«in, his guide ami protector." Tl»e 
avooats, as a body, were reorganised under the empire by 
a decr^ of IBth December 1810. (Sea Camus. 
la Iro/mwn d Advucat ; A. Young, T/us Frmeh Mar,) Jja 
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France there is a distinction between avocats and avoiiSs. 
The latter, whose nnmber is limited, act as procurators or 
agents, representing the psurties before the tribunals, draft 
and prepare for them all formal acts and writings, and 
prepare their lawsuits for the oral debates. The office of 
the avocat, on the other hand, consists in giying advice as 
to the law, and conducting the causes of his clients by 
written and oral pleadings. The number of avocats is not 
limited; every licentiate of law being entitled to apply to 
the corporation of avocats attached to each court, and after 
presentation to the conrt, taking the oath of office, and 
passing three years in attendance on some older advocate, 
to have himself recognised as an advocate. The Faculty 
of Advocates is the collective term by which the members 
of the bar are known in Scotland. They professionally 
attend the supreme courts in Edinburgh; but they are 
privileged to plead in any cause before the inferior courts, 
where counsel are not excluded by statute. They may act 
in cases of appeal before the House of Lords ; and in some 
of the British colonies, where the civil law is in force, it is 
customary for those who practise as barristers to pass as 
advocates in Scotland. This body has existed by imme- 
morial custom. Its privileges* are constitutional, and are 
founded on no statute or charter of incorporation. The 
body formed itself gradually, from time to time, on the 
model of the French corporations of avocats, appointing like 
them a dean, or doyen, who is their principal officer. No 
curriculum of study, residence, or professional training was, 
until 1856, required on entering this profession; but the 
faculty have always had the power, believed to be liable to 
control by the Court of Session, of rejecting any candidate 
for admission. The candidate undergoes two private ex- 
aminations — the one in general scholarship, in lieu of 
which, however, he may produce evidence of his having 
graduated as master of arts in a Scottish university, or ob- 
tained an equivalent degree in an English or foreign univer- 
sity ; and the other, at the interval of a year, in Eoman, 
private international, and Scots law. He must, before 
the latter examination, produce evidence of attendance at 
classes of Scots law and conveyancing in a Scottish univer- 
sity, and at classes of civil law, public or international 
law, constitutional law, and medical jurisprudence in a 
Scottish or other approved university. He has then to 
undergo the old academic form of the public impugnment 
of a thesis on some title ,of the pandects ; biit this cere- 
mony, called the public examination, has degenerated into 
a mere form. A large proportion of the candidate's entrance 
fees (amounting to £339) is devoted to the magnificent 
library belonging to the faculty, which literary investigators 
in Edinburgh find so eminently useful 

Loud Advocate, or Kura’s Advocate, is the principal 
law-officer of the crovra in Scotland. His business is to 
act as a public prosecutor, and to plead in all causes that 
concern the crown. He is at the head of the_ system of 
pubHo prosecutions by which criminal justice is administered 
in Scotland, and thus his functions are of a far more ex- 
tensive character than those of the English law-officers of 
the crown. He is aided by a solicitor-general and subor- 
dinate assistants called advocates-depnte. The office of 
king’s advocate seems to have been established about the 
beginning of the 1 6th century. Originally he had no power 
to prosecute crimes without the concurrence of a private 
party; but in the year 1697 he was empowered to prose- 
cute crimes at his own instance. He has the privilege of 
pleading in court with his hat on. 

ADVOCATION, in ScoUish Law, was a mode of appeal 
from certain inferior courts to the supreme court. It was 
abolished iu 1868, a simple “appeal” being substituted.^ 
ADVOWSON, or Advowzbn {advoeatio), in English 
Common Law, the right of presentation to a vacant ecole- 
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siastical benefice, is so called because the patron defends 
or advocates the claims of the person whom he presenta 
Originally all appointments within a diocese lay with the 
bishop ; but when a landowner founded a church on his 
estate and endowed it, his right to nominate the incumbent 
was usually recognised. 'Where the right of presentation 
remains attached to the manor, it is called an advowson 
appendant, and passes with the estate by inheritance or 
sale without any special conveyance. But where, as is 
often the case, the right of presentation has been sold by 
itself, and so separated from the manor, it is called an 
advowson in gross. Advowsons are further distinguished 
into presentative, collative, and donative. In a presentative 
advowson, the patron presents a clergyman to the bishop, 
with the petition that he be instituted into the vacant 
living. The bishop is bound to induct if he find the 
clergyman canonically qualified, and a refusal on his part 
is subject to an appeal to an ecclesiastical court either by 
patron or by presentee. In a collative advowson the bishop 
is himself the patron, either in his own right or in the right 
of the proper patron, which has lapsed to him through not 
being exercised within the statutory period of six months 
after the vacancy occurred. No petition is necessary in 
this case, and the bishop is said to collate to the benefice. 
In a donative advowson, the sovereign, or any subject by 
special licence from the sovereign, confers a benefice by a 
simple letter of gift, without any reference to the bishop, 
and without presentatiou and institution. The incumbent 
of such a living is to a great extent free from the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop, who can only reach him through the 
action of an ecclesiastical court. When an ecclesiastical 
body owned an advowson, it very frequently, by approprior 
tion, exercised the right in its own favour, tiie corporation 
becoming the incumbent of the living, the actual duties of 
which were discharged by a vicar or perpetual mra^e. An 
advowson, being property, may be sold, or mortgaged, or 
seized by tbe creditors on a bankrupt estate, under certain 
restrictions intended to prevent simony. A sale is abso- 
lutely prohibited during the mortal sickness of the incum- 
bent, or during the existence of a vacancy. There are 
upwards of 13,000 benefices in the Church of England, 
the advowsons being distributed as shown in the following 
list, which may be t^en as approximately correct : — Under 
the patronage of the crown there are 1144 livings; bishops, 
2324; deans and chapters, 938; the universities, 770; 
parocliial clergy, 931 ; and private persons, 7000. 

ADYTUM, the most retired and sacred place of ancient 
temples, into whidi none but the officiating priests were 
allowed to enter. The Most Holy Place of the temple of 
Solomon was of the nature of the pagan adytum; none but 
the high priest being admitted into it, and he but once a year. 

M, or AE, a diphthong, compounded of A and E, of fre- 
quent occurrence in Latin and in Anglo-Saxon. In the .best 
^editions of the classics the form now preferred is ac. In 
English words derived from Latin the diphthong is gene- 
rally converted into the simple e, but it is not unfrequently 
retained, as in ^olian, medi€Bval, &c. In some words it 
represents the Greek ot, to which the Latin <b corresponds, 
as in cBsthetics (aUrdyfriKd). 

ABACUS, in Mythologg, the son of Jupiter by AEgma. 
When the isle of AEgina was depopulated by a phigue, his 
father, in compassion to Ms grief, changed all the ants 
upon it into men and women, who were called Myrmidones, 
from an ant. The foundation of the fable is said 

to be, that when the country had been depopulated by 
pirates, who forced the few that remained to take shelter 
in caves, AEacus encouraged them to come out, and by 
commerce and industry'to recover what they had lost. His 
character for justice and piety was such that, in a time of 
universal drought, he was nominated by the DelpHo oracle* 
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to intercede for Greece and Ms prayer was answered* Tlie 
ancients also imagined that ^acus, on account of his im- 
partial justice, was chosen by Pluto one of the three judges 
of the dead, and that it was his province to judge the 
Europeans. 

JSDILE {cedilis\ in Roman Antiqidty^ a magistrate 
whose chief business was to superintend buildings of all 
kinds, but more especially public ones, as temples, aque- 
ducts, bridges, <fcc. To the ssdiles likewise belonged the 
care of the highways, public places, weights and measures, 
&c. They also, superintended the markets, fixed the prices 
of provisions, took cognisance of breaches of decency and 
public order, and took charge of police matters generally. 
The custody of the pUhkdia,^ or decrees of the people, and 
neimtm conmltay or decrees of the senate, was likewise 
committed to them. They had the inspection of theatres 
and plays, and were obliged to exhibit magnificent games 
to the people, usually at their own expense, whereby many 
of them were imned. They had the power, on certain oc- 
casions, of issuing edicts, and by degrees they procured to 
themselves a considerable jurisdiction. At first there were 
only two aediles, viz., the mdiles of the people, c^dileB plehei% 
or minores. They were first created in the same year as 
the tribunes, b.c. 494 ; for the tribunes, finding themselves 
oppressed with the multiplicity of affairs, demanded of the 
senate to have officers to whom they might entrust matters 
of less importance ; and accordingly two mdiles wore created; 
and henceforward the mdiles were elected every year at the 
same assembly as the tribunes. But these plobeian xediles 
having refused, on a signal occasion, to continue the groat 
games for four days instead of three, on account of tho 
expense, the patricians made an offor to do it, provided 
they were admitted to the honours of tho ajdileship. Ac- 
cordingly two new osdilea were created, from the order of 
the patricians, in the year of Eome 388. They were called 
mdiles mruleSj or majores^ as having a right to sit on a 
cumle chmr when they gave audience ; whereas the plebeian 
aediles only sat on benches* The cnrulo sediles alone had 
the right to issue edicts. Otherwise they shared all tho 
ordinary functions of the plebeian jcdiles; they had to 
procure the celebration of the grand Eoman games, and 
to exhibit comedies, shows of gladiators, ikc., to tho people : 

^ appointed judges in all cases rehiting to 

the selling or exchanging of estates. To assist these first 
fo^ jediles, Csssar (j3,o. 45) created a new kind, called 
miles cereales, so named from their being deputed cliieily 
to take care of the supply of corn, which was called (Jhtmm 
0(57*em. These asdiles corealos wore also taken out of the 
order of patneians In the municipal cities and colonies 
liaving much the same authority as at 
■ -l-L • ^ read of an cGthhs ulimentarius^ expressed 
m abbre-wature by ^dil. alim., wlioso business seems to 

for those who were maintained 
offic^ charge, though others assign him a different 

oftb« ancient msenpiion wo also meet with sedile 

® camp, flecZiZw castrm’um. 

em ” ^OATBS, a group of islands off the west- 

rSfeo & consisting 

Favignana. Tlieso islands are 

241 w£ ™f Carthagiiiiana in b.o. 

usually called Mediterranean, now more 

bo3d S Grecian Archipelago, 

west by Greece anH ^ Macedonia, on the 

oriSn of th^L?^ ’’y. Minor. Tiie 

eiven hv fhfl q • Trncortain. Various derivations are 

ife.; LtCS ““ 


of Theseus, who threw himself headlong into it. 
Abchtuelago. 

^GEITS, in Fahnlom I/isforyj the son of Pandion, wm 
king of Athens, and the fai.her of TLiosens, Tie was one 
of the Athenian hemes, but is notable oliitiHy for tho man- 
ner of his death. The Atlionians having killed Androgens, 
the son of Minos, king of Oreto, for oarrying awny the 
prize for wrestling from them, Minos made %var nj)on 
them; and being victorious, imposed tliis i;ovt;rc'» <*<m(Ution 
on iEgoua, that ho should anmmlly send Jut.o (hole soven 
of tho noblest of the Athonian ytaitlis uml ns nmny 
maidens, chosen by lot, to bo devoured by I In* Mirnttaur. 
On the fourth year of this tribute The rhoii^o bill on 
Theseus, or, as others say, he himself entn^atijd tt> be sent. 
The king at his sends departure gave ordtu\s that, an the 
ship sailed with black sails, it sliotdd return with the same 
in case ho perished; but if he came hui^k viotoriiui.s Im 
should change them for white. When TheseuM returned 
from Crete after killing the Minotaur, he forgot to change 
the sails in token of his victory, aect)rding b) the iigree- 
ment; and bis father, who sat on a rtKsk walehtng the 
return of the vossol, imagining from the bhmk sails t!mt Ids 
son was dead, cast himsolf lioudlong into the s(‘u, which 
was supx)osod in consequence to have obtuiuetl the nnuie 
the JS(/ean Sm. The Athenians docretul <livina hommm 
to *®gcus, and sacrificed to him us a marine dt*ity and an 
adopted son of Neptimo. 

JilQINA, in Iltsfory^ the dauglifiT i»f Asopus, 

king of Bmotia, was beloved by Jupitur/who carried her 
from Epidaurns to u <lesert iHland called or 

which was afterwards callttd by Imr name. See /IUoiih, 

^i 4 GIlIA, or Eoika, or Kn(jia, au island in thn Saronic 
gulf, 20 miles distant from the Pinuus, fonneriy vying 
with Athens in naval power, ami at (he sea light *4 SalamtM 
disputing the palm of victory with the Alht'uiuuH. It wui 
the native country and kingdom of /Eaenj, who riillnd it 
JByma, from his mother’H ntuue. (Ovhl.) 'i‘he mhubitunts 
wore (?aUod Mjmeto) uud ri'Igiua is trhmgtdur 

in shape, and is about B mih‘s long from ,N.W. S.M, (ind 
about 6 hmad, with an area of about 1 1 aiiiian* iiiilt'M, 
btrabo Htatca itH cirmmf.truiuw ut I «0 Ht;ulia, or .itmut 
Jtuglish iiiiloa Itn woHtt-ru Hidti couMmU'i of niouy 
fertile jilains, whioh are well ciiItivattMl, luul {irfitliiou 
luxuriant croim of grain, with Homo ootton, viiu-K, almond (, 

iHhuitl i.H iiiiiuntaiitouH, and 
rather barren. Tho Houthorn ond ritn'H in tin* noiii<-:d 
Mount Oros, and the Pauhollcnian ritign MtndflmH to tlto 
north, from which fertile narrow vallnyH descend on idthcr 
Mnd. ffroin the abHunco of luarHhca, and ifH ioHuIiiniy, 
the climate ia mild, and tho nomt Halubrimm of < I'ftcrc, 'I’ba 
rums of the auciont /Kgioa oxtond along two wnall ihoIh, 
stm protected by ^veil-built ancient moh-H, and the hIujioh 
of an open bay, defended by an ancient bicakwatcr, near 
the N.W. cape of tho island. On the land mile the » itv 
walls are still- distinctly traceable, 10 fe. t in fhiclto.-,; 
fltreiigtheued by tuwers at umspifd diHUmccH, uud idtut t-.i 
by three gates. They abutted on thoHo <if the ooi-tK, wlio h 
were thus included within the line of fortifir-atiun^ an at 
Athens iwid elHowhero in ancient fh-oece. Two elemnit 
Doric columns and substnictures are all tfmt remain of 
me buddings noticed by i*au«aobw within the precim tH of 
a city that WM long tho greatCHt nnd luoKt opulent umn- 

!wr'^°Vu Heventeen i.'hri tiuu 

Ktm vjHiblo, prove tliat after tho glorioa ..f Urn 
iwondcity had passed away- after what it wiffered imm 

^ ‘"“i ‘wtlopmUc 

about the beginning of oor era- a considemblo mod.ru 

only date from tho time that A-lgioa remained under k 
Venetian mastora, as does a tower erected at. the eutraooe 
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of tiie largest port. The Venetians resigned possession 
of the island to the Turks in 1716, under whom it became 
the prey of Mainote and other pirates, until the emancipa- 
tion of Greece made it, in 1828-29, the seat of the Greek 
government. On a hiil near the hT.E. corner of the island 
stands the modern little town of uEgina (as it is pronounced 
by the modern Greeks). It is separated by a ravine from 
the hill, on which rise in lonely majesty the ruins of a 
noble temple, supposed to be that of Jupiter PanhelleniuSy 
though the point has been disputed. The temple occupies 
the rocky summit of a hill, in the midst of a forest of 
pines, at the extremity of the Panhellenian ridge. It was 
a ruin in the days of Cicero, as mentioned in one of his 
letters, and seems to have been thrown down by an earth- 
quake at an unknown epoch. This temple is conspicuous 
from a distance, and was visited by Chandler in the last 
century; but has been chiefly known to us by the success- 
ful excavations of our countrymen Cockerell and Foster, 
assisted by Baron Haller and M, Liuckh of Stuttgard, in 
1811. These gentlemen united in clearing away the rub- 
bish which the lapse of 2000 years had accumulated on 
the basement and floor of the cella; and after twenty days' 
exertion they were rewarded by the discovery not only of 
many interesting details relating to Grecian architecture, 
but also of many statues, in wonderfully energetic atti- 
tudes, that had once adorned the fallen pediments of this 
celebrated temple. These consist of the eleven figures of 
th^ eastern and five statues of the western pediment, 
almost entire, besides fragments of the rest, and two 
statuettes, and other ornaments of the acroteria. These 
sculptures supply an important link in the history of 
ancient art, and connect the schools of early Greece with 
that of Etruscan sculpture. The efforts of Messrs Cockerell 
and Foster to secure those treasures to their country are 
wefi known, as weU as their failure through an unlucky 
mistake of the agent sent out to purchase them for the 
British Museum, They now form one of the most interest- 
ing acquisitions of the magnificent Glyptotheh of Munich, 
The temple stands on a stylobate of 94 feet by 45 feet. 
The original number of columns in tbe peristyle was thirty- 
two, of which twelve were ranged on each side, and six in 
each front, 17 feet 2 inches high, indudmg the wide 
spreading ovolo of the capital, and a diameter of 3 feet 3 
inches at the base. Two other columns, of 3 feet 2 inches 
between antse, are in the pronaos, and two similar in the 
opisthodomos or posticum. The cella had a door at each 
end; a double row of smaller columns, 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, were within the cella to support its partial roof ; 
but the greatest portion of the cella was open, as this temple 
was hypcsthral. There still remain twenty-one columns of the 
peristyle, with their architraves; sis of the eastern front, 
and continuously with them are five columns of the north 
side ; the four columns of the pronaos and opisthodomos, 
and the lower part of the shafts of five withm the ceUa, 
The tympana had been painted of a bright azure, to give 
relief to the statues; and the drapery of Minerva, the 
middle figure of each group, had been painted red and 
blue. The whole of the ornaments on the cornices and 
upper mouldings of the pediment had been painted in 
encausticy not carved. The subject of the groups of statuary 
appears to be the contest for the body of Patroclus, one of 
the JSacidcB (or royal progeny of uEgiua of old), as described 
by Homer. (Cockerell On the JEgina Marbles; Brand's 
Journal.) This magnificent stmcture was erected most 
probably in the 6th century b.g., but, at all events, un- 
doubtedly belongs to the brilliant period of jEginetan 
power, when its navy and its commerce were the pride of 
Greece, and carried its citizens to the remotest shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Euxine. Silver money is said 
to have been struck at ^gina long before it was coined 
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even at Athens. The victory of Salamis was in a great 
measure owing to the thirty ships of jEgina, and the voice 
of grateful Greece assigned to her warriors on that event- 
ful day the prize of valour. Yet not long after, the rivalry 
of Athens began to cloud the prosperity of the haughty 
islanders, whose fleet she had before defeated; and jEgina 
at length sunk under the enmity of a relentless commercial 
rival, that banished her citizens and supplied their place 
with Attic colonists. After the close of the Peloponnesian 
war Lysander restored the banished inhabitants, but 
uEgina never recovered its ancient prosperity. 

-^EGINETA, Paulus, a celebrated surgeon of the island 
of uEgina, whence he derived his name. According to 
Le Clerc's calculation, he lived in the 4th century; but 
Abulf aragius the Arabian places him with more probability 
in the 7th. Eds knowledge in surgery was very great, 
and his works are deservedly famous. The title of the 
most important of them, £is given by Suidas, is ’Emro/Aijs 
Bt^Xia ‘'Eotu {Synopsis of Medicine in Seven 
Boolcs). The sixth book, which treats of surgery, is par- 
ticularly interesting. The whole work in the original 
Greek was published at Venice in 1528, and another 
edition appeared at Basle in 1538. Sever^ Latin trans- 
lations have been published, and an excellent English 
version, with commentary, by Hr F. Adams (1844-48). 
JEgineta is the first writer who takes notice of the cathartic 
property of rhubarb, and, according to Hr Milward, is the 
first in all antiquity who deserves the title of accoucheur. 

wEGIS, in Classical Mythology y a name given to the shield 
or buckler of Jupiter. The goat Amalth^a, which had 
suckled that god, being dead, he is said to have covered 
bifl buckler with the skin, or used the skin as a buckler; 
whence the appellation aegisy from dif, dtyo?, goat. Jupiter 
afterwards restored the animal to life, covered it with a new 
skin, and placed it among the stars. A full description 
of the mgis of Jupiter is given -by Homer, II. v. 738, sgq. 
ApoUo is also represented as bearing the cegisy and Minerva 
still more frequently. After Perseus killed Medusa, Minerva 
nailed her head in the middle of the mgis, which thence- 
forth had the faculty Medusa herself had during her life 
of converting all who looked on it into stone. Later writers 
regard the segis sometimes as a buckler, but oftener as a 
cuirass or breastplate. The segis of Pallas, described by 
Virgil lib. viii. v. 435), must have been a cnirasc, 

since the poet says expressly that Medusa's head was on the 
breast of the goddess. But the segis of Jupiter, mentioned 
a little before (v. 354), seems from the description to have 
been a buckler. The segis appears to have been really the 
goat's akin used, as well as the skins of other a nim als, as a 
belt to support the shield. When so used it would usually 
he fastened on the right shoulder, and would partially 
envelope the chest as it passed obliquely round in front 
and behind to be attached to the shield under the left arm. 
Hence, by transference, it would be employed to denote at 
times the shield which it supported, and at other times a 
lorica or cuirasSy the purpose of which it in part served. 
Illustrations of the assumption of the segis by the Roman 
emperors may be seen in ancient statues and cameos. 

iEGISTHUS, in Ancient History y was the son of Thy* 
estes by his own daughter Pelopea, who to conceal her 
shame exposed hi-m in the woods. Some say he was taken 
up by a shepherd and suckled by a goat ; whence he was 
called JSgisthtis. After he grew up he was recognised by 
his father, and on the death of the latter he became king 
of Mycenae. He did not join the expedition against Troy; 
and after the departure of the expedition he seduced 
Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, and lived vdth her 
during the siege of Troy. Afterwards, with her assistance, 
he slew her husband, and reigned seven years in Mycenae. 
He was slain, together with Olytemnestra, by Orestes. 
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^GOSPOTAMI, in Ancimt Geography ^ a small river in 
l3ie Thracian Cliersonesus^ running south-east, and falling 
into the Hellespont to the north of Sestos, — with a town 
of the same name, and a station or road for ships, at its 
mouth. Here the Athenians under Conon, through the 
fault of his colleague Philocles, received a signal overthrow 
from the Lacedemonians under Lysander (b.o. 405), which 
involved the taking of Athens, and put an end to the 
Peloponnesian war. The town does not appear to have 
existed tiU after the date of the battle. 

JSLFEIG, ^^the Grammarian/^ as he has been called, is 
one of the most voluminous of our old English writers 
before the Conquest He flourished at the latter end of j 
the 10th century and the beginning of the 11th. Of his 
personal history little can be learned, and his birth and 
death are alike involved in obscurity. We know that he 
was a pupil of Ethelwold, the friend of Dunstan, at Abing- 
don. On Ethelwold's ^vancement to the see of Win- 
chester, ASlfric accompanied him, and filled the office .of 
chief instructor in the diocese. For the use of his scholars 
he wrote his Latin and English Grammar and Glossary and 
his Gollo^ium, The last of these is in Latin, wirii an 
old Engl^ interlinear translation, in which the Latin is 
rendered word for word. It is interesting for its account 
of ancient manners, and shows that ^Elfric made use of the 
conversational method in his teaching. The words in his 
Glossary are not arranged alphabetically, but grouped 
together into classes. jElfric afterwards removed to Oeme 
Abbey, in Dorsetehire, where he composed hia Eomilits^ 
the work on which hiis fame as an auriior chiefly depends. 
They are 80 in number, and were edited by Thorpe in 
1844^6 for the jElfric Socieiy. In composing them, 
wiElfric drew largely from the fathers. Their style is very 
simple and pleasing, and obscure words are carefuEy 
avoided in order to adapt them to the capacity even of the 
most ignorant. Subsequent writers made great use of 
them, and not a few are to be found xmabridged in the 
transitiou (semi-Saxon) English of the succeeding centuries. 
They excited great attention about the time of the Eefor- 
mation, and were appealed to — especially the '^Paschal 
Homily" — to prove that the doctrines of the English 
Church before the Conquest were at variance with those 
held by the Church of Eome. Among .^Ifric’s other 
works may be mentioned his Treatise on the Old and Wew 
Testaments, and his Abridgment of the Fentateuch and the 
Booh of Joh Of the rest of his life we have little on 
which we can rely. He attained to the dignity of abbot, 
but he seems to be a diflferent person from .^Ifric 
archbishop of Canterbury (995-1006), with whom he is 
sometiiaes confounded. 

.^ELIA CAPITOLINA, a name given to the city built by 
the Emperor Hadrian, a.d. 134, near the spot where the 
ancient J erusalem stood, which he found in mins when he 
visited the eastern parts of the Eoinan empire. A Eoman 
colony was settled here, and a temple was dedicated to 
<^piter Capitolinus. Hence the name Capitolina, to which 
Hadrian prefixed that of his own family. 

.^LIAIJUS, Clauxjius, horn at Prseneste, in Italy, He 
tought rhetoric at Eome, under the Emperor iJexander 
^ver^, according to Perizonius, but more probably under 
Hadrian. He wassurnamedMcXryXwo-o'os, “ Honey-tongued," 
on account of the ease and accuracy with which he spoke 
and TOote Greek; and he was also named « the Sophist," from 
bemg a teacher of rhetoric. He loved retirement, and 
devoted h^elf to study. He greatly admired and studied 
Plato, .^istotle, Isocrates, Plutarch, Homer, Anacreon, 
Archilochus, &c. ; and, though a Eoman, gives preference 
to the writers of the Greek nation, and employs the Greek 
works. His curious and entertaining work 
entitled Vgma JItstorCa has been frequently republished as 


weE as his treatise JDe Watwra Animalium. A very useful 
edition of the latter was published by Schneider, at Leipsic, 
in 1784, in 8vo; another at Jena, in 1832, by Fr, Jacobs, 
The coEected edition of his works, by Gesner, 1566, fol., 
contains another work ascribed to him, named Mpistolm 
BusUccb, 

jEMILIUS, Paulits, the name of a celebrated famEy 
of the .^Emilia Gens. See Paulits. 

.flSMILIUS, PauIiUS, or Paolo Emilio, a celebrated histo- 
rian, born at Verona, who obtained such reputation in Italy 
that he was invited into France by the cardinal of Bourbon, 
in the reign of Charles Vlll., in order to write the history 
of the kings of France in Latin, and was presented to a 
canonry in Hotre Dame. He enjoyed the patronage and 
support of Louis XIL He died at Paris on the 6th of 
May 1629, His work entitled De Eebm gestis Franco^'um 
was translated into French by Eenard in 1681, and has 
also been translated into ItaEan and German. 

JENEAS, in Fcibulons History, a Trojan prince, the son 
of Venus and Anchises. He plays a conspicuous part in 
the Iliad, and is represented, along with Hector, as the 
chief bulwark of the Trojans, Homer always speaks of 
uEneas and his descendants as destined to reign at Troy 
after the destruction of Priam and his house. Virgil has 
chosen him as the hero of his great epic, and the story of 
the JSeneid, though not only at variance with other tradi- 
tions, but inconsistent with itself, can never lose its place 
as a bio^aphy of the mythical founder of the Latin power. 
.Eneas is described in the JSneid as escaping from the 
destruction of Troy, bearing his aged father on his 
shonlders, carrying in one hand his household gods, while, 
with the other he^ leads his little son Ascanius or liilus. 
His wife Creiisa is separated from them and lost in the 
tumult. After a perEous voyage he lands in Airica, and id 
kindly received by Dido, queen of Carthage; who, on hie 
forsaking her to seek a new home, destroys herself. Again 
escaping the dangers of the sea, he arrives in Italy, where 
he , lands in Latium, and forms an alHance with Latinus, 
the king of the country, marries Hs daughter Lavinia, and 
founds a city which he caEs, after her, Lavinium, Turnus, 
king of the EutuE, a rejected suitor of Lavinia, makes war 
on Latinus, and both are slain in battle. The story ofl 
^e JEJndd ends with the death of Turnus. According to. 
Livy, on the death of Latinus, uEneas assumes the sove- 
xei^ty of Latium, and the Trojan and Latin powers are* 
mited in one nation. After a reign of three years, JEneaa 
fads in a battle with the EutuE, assisted by Mezentius, 
kmg of Etruria, and is supposed to be carried up inta 
heaven, because his body cannot be found. After his death 
or disappearance he receives divine honours 
.ENEAS SYLVIUS, Pope. See Pius 11. 

.EOLIiE INSUL.E, the modem Lipari Islands, a 
islands between Italy and SicEy. They are so 
caEed from .Eolus, the god of the winds, who was supposed 
w rme over them; but they are also frequently termed 


Hephcestice, from their volcanic erup- 


feons,aiid ItisuIob Idpareorum, from Upara (modem Liparih 
According to PEny, the other 
mtods aveHi^a, nQwVulca7io; Btrongyle, now Stromholi: 

now Bahna; Fhcenicusa,noiw Felicvdi; Fuonymus^ 
probably .PaTzaria/ and Fricusa, now Alimdi. Besides these- 

only one. 

JSOLI^ harp, named from AEolus, god of the -wind, 
instrument consisting of cat-gut strings stretched 
oyer a TTO^en sound-box. -When exposed to I cmTent of 
’ j ® s gs produce a variety of pleasing harmonic 
^ succession and combination. “ 

A : in Ancient Geography, a country of 

Asia Mmor, settled by colonies of AEolian Greeks, ^he 
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D&nio in its limited sense was apj) ied to tlie coast ex- 
tending from the river Hermus to the promontory of 
Lectum, on the north side of the entrance to th5*-Gulf of 
Adramyttinm, and lying between Ionia to the S. and 
Troas to the N. In its wider acceptation it comprehended 
Troas and the coasts of the Hellespont to the Propontis, 
where there were likewise several ^olian colonies. 

iEOLUS, in Heathen Mythology^ the god and father of 
the winds, was variously represented as the son of Hip- 
potes, or of ISTeptune by a daughter of Hippotes, or of 
Jupiter. In the Odyssey he is mentioned as the king of 
the .^olian isle to whom Jupiter had given the super- 
intendence and distribution of the win^. Later poets 
make him the god and father of the winds, who dwelt in 
one of the .^olian islands — according to some in Strom- 
boli, according to others in Lipari, while others place his 
residence at Bhegium in Italy. He is represented as 
having authority over the winds, which he confined in a 
vast cavern. Strabo and some other writers consider him 
to have had a real existence; and derive the fable of his 
power over the winds from his skill in meteorology and the 
management of ships. 

' Hie vasto rex .^olus antro, 

Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoraa 
Imperio premit, ac viaclis et carcere frenat. 

LH indignantes magno cuui munnure mentis 
Circum claustra hemunt ; celsll sedet jEoIus arce 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et temperat iraa : 

Bi laciat, maria ac terras ocelumque profondum 
Quippe ferant rapid! secum, verrantqTie per auras. 

lib. i. 52. 

Here JStolus, in cavern vast, 

With bolt and barrier fetters fast 
Bebelliona stonn and howling blast. 

They with the rock’s reverberant roar 
Chaib blustering round their prison door : 

He, throned on high, the sceptre sways, 

Controls their moods, their wrath allays. 

Break but that sceptre, sea and land, 

And heaven’s etherial deep. 

Before them they would whirllike sand, 

And through the void air sweep. 

OoningtorCs Tramslaticyn, 

Through Hippotes, jEoIus is usually represented as de- 
scended from jiEolus, one of the sons of Hellen, and the 
mjdhological ancestor of the .^olian tribes. 

MON (ateSv), a space of time, was often used in Greek 
to denote indefinite or infinite duration; and hence, by 
metonpny, for a being that exists for ever. In the latter 
sense it was chiefiy used by the Gnostic sects to denote 
those eternal beings or manifestations which emanated 
from the one incomprehensible and ineffable God, See 
Gnosticism. 

^PlhrXJS, Fsanz Maria IJlrich Theodor, a distin- 
guished German natural philosopher, was bom at Rostock 
in Saxony in 1724, and died at Dorpat in August 1802. 
He was descended from John jEpinus (A 1499 — d. 
1553), the first to adopt the Greek form (aOTctvos) of the 
family name, a leading theologian and controversialist 
at the time of the Reformation. After studying medicine 
for a time, Francis jEpinus devoted himself to the physical 
and mathematical sciences, in which he soon gained such 
distinction that he was admitted a member of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences- In 1757 he settled in St Peters- 
burg as member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences and 
professor of physics, labouriag there and pursuing his 
favourite studies with great success tiH his death. He 
•enjoyed the special favour of the Empress Catharine H., 
who appointed him tutor to her son Paul, and endeavoured, 
without success, to establish normal schools throughout the 
empire under his direction, jEpinus is best known by his 
researches, theoretical and experimental, in electricity and 
‘magnetism. His principal work, Tentamen Theorice Mlecr 
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tridtatis et Magnetism% published at ^ Petersburj? in 
1759, may be regarded as the first systematic and suc- 
cessful attempt to apply mathematical reasoning to these 
subjects. Adopting Franklin^s theory of positive and 
negative electricities, or electric forces, he investigated the 
relations of these fully, and especially the conditions of 
their equilibrium; and many of the conclusions he arrived 
at do not depend for their value and importance on the 
theo^ of Franklin. jEpinus himself extended the theory, 
holding that the particles of the electric fluid repel each 
other, attract the particles of all bodies, and are attracted 
by them, with a force inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance ; that the flidd resides in ^e pores of the surfaces of 
bodies, moving readily through some, called conductors or 
non-electrics, and with difficulty through others; and that 
electric phenomena are produced either by the approach of 
bodies unequally charged, or by the unequal distribution 
of the fluid in the same body. He propounded a kindred 
theory of magnetism, a magnetic fluid being supposed to 
exist corresponding to the electric fluid, but acting on, 
and acted on by, the particles of iron only. It is to be 
added that JEpinus was the fiirst to perceive and define, 
with any measure of clearness, the affinity between elec- 
tricity and magnetism. There is a remarkable similarity 
between portions of the work above named and a paper 
by Cavendish — the result of independent investigations — 
given in the JPTviZosophical Transactions for 1771. In 
1787 the Abb6 Haiiy published an exposition of jEpinus’s 
theories. JSpinus did not confine himself to one or two 
departments of natural science. He published a treatise, 
in 1762, On the Distribution of Heat at the Surface of the 
JSarth; and he was also the author of valuable memoirs on 
different subjects in astronomy, mechanics, optics, meteor- 
ology, and pure mathematics, contained in the journals of 
the learned societies of St Petersburg and Berlin. His 
discussion of the effects of parallax in the transit of a 
planet over the sun^a disc excited great interest, having 
appeared (in 1764) between the dates of the two transits 
of Yenus that took place during last century. 

.^QUI, an ancient and warlike people of Italy, inhabit- 
ing the upper valley of the Anio, who, in confederacy with the 
Yolsci, carried on a long series of hostilities with the early 
Romans, but were finally subdued in the year 302 ho. 

.^RARIANTS, a class in ancient Rome, composed of- 
citizens who had suffered the severest kind of degradation 
the censors could inflict, but concerning whose exact posi- 
tion we have no precise information. Though heavily 
taxed, they did not enjoy the rights of citizenship beyond 
their liberty and the general protection of the state. They 
could not vote in assemblies or serve in the army, and 
were deprived of and excluded from all posts of honour 
and profit- Romans of the higher classes, as well as the 
plebeians, were liable to become j^Erarians. The name may 
be derived from cbs^ certs, money, since they were mere 
tax-payers; or, which is more probable, it may refer to the- 
list of them which the censors gave in to the cerarium or 
public treasury. 

wdERARIUM, the public treasury at ancient Rome. It 
contained the moneys and accounts of the state, and alsa 
the standards of the legions, the public laws engraven on 
brass, the decrees of the senate, and other papers and 
registers of importance. The place where these public 
treasures were deposited, from the time of the establish 
ment of the republic, was the temple of Saturn, on the 
eastern slope of the OapitoHne hill In addition to -the 
common treasury, supported by the general taxes and 
charged with the ordinary expenditure, there was a reserve 
treasury, also in the temple of Saturn, the cerarium sanc^ 
turn (or sanctius), maintained chiefly by a tax of 5 per cent, 
on the value of all manumitted slaves, which was not to- 
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be had recourse to, or overt entered, except in the extreme 
nec^ity of the state. Under the emperors the senate 
continued to Lave at least the iioiuinal management of the 
mrartnm^ while the emperor had a separate exchequer, 
balled But after a time, as the power of the 

eitiperurs increased and their jurisdiction extended till the 
Benute existed but in form and name, this distinction vir- 
tindly Besides creating the Jiscus, Augustus also 

^^‘StabliHhed a nulitaiy^ treasiuy {aerarium militare)^ con- 
iainiiig all moneys raised for and appropriated to the main- 
t -nanee of the army. The later eniijerors had a separate 
privatum^ containing the monies allotted for 
their ovm use, distinct from the which they ad- 

ministered hi the interests of the empire. 

AERATED WATERS- Waters impregnated with an 
miahualiy laige piupoition of carbonic acid, or other gaseous 
, ufostances, occur abundantly in springs throughout the 
world ; and, in addition to their gaseous constituents, 
generally hold in solution a large percentage of different 
^8alts. The manufacture of aerated waters arose out of the 
attempt to imitate these by artificial means, but till about 
the begiLiiiing of the present century such efforts did not 
meet with great success. The earliest method of producing 
niduiated water was that which stdl obtains in the pre- 
paration of efiervescing draughts, such as are made from 
“Seidlitz” powders. These powders consist of separate 
portions of sodium bicarbonate and tartaric acid, which, 
on being dissolved together in water, form sodium tartrate 
and liberate carbonic acid, which bubbles up through the 
w'ater. In recent years “granular” effervescent pre- 
parations have been introduced, in which the add and 
salt are mixed in a dry state, and produce their reaction 
on being dissolved. The popular preparation termed effer- 
vescent citrate of ma^esia, and several others under a 
variety of nam^, consist essentially of sodium bicarbonate 
and tartaric acid, to which a little citric add is sometimes 
added, A limit, however, is set to the use of waters so 
aerated on account of the purgative action of the aJJraJine 
earths they necessarily contain, 


In the manufacture of common aerated waters the car- 
bonic acid is prepared apart from the pure water in which 
it is to be di^olved. There are essentially only two 
methods on which the manufacture is conducted, although 
there is an endless variety in the apparatus used. In the 
first process, which may be distinguished as the method of 
^etacai pressure, the carbonic acid gas saturates the water 
by its own pressure, passing directly from the chamber in 
wibcb it is produced and purified into the cylinder or 
cylinders containing the water to be aerated. The smal l 
apparatus frequently used in private houses and hospitals 
may be taken as an illustration of this method. The most 
common form consists of two strong 
glass globes A and B, protected by 
netting in case of breakage. Into the 
globe A are placed the materials for 
generating carbonic acid, usually in 
this case tartaric acid and sodium bi- 
oaxbotae. When charged with these 
materials, a metal tube C, accurately 
fitted to the aperture in the globe, is 
globe B is inverted and 
med with water, and in this position 
the globe A is screwed tightly up by 
the jomt D, the meta tube reaching to 
Bear the top of globe B, On plating 
the apparatus Tvpnght, a proportion of 
water through the metal tube 

into globe A, acts on the charge it con- 



augments, the quantity absorbed increases, and when fully 
saturated the aerated water may be drawn off by the cock 
E. In manufacturing on a large scale, a combination of 
globes or cylinders is used for producing continuous 
action, and less expensive sources of carbonic acid than 
sodium bicarbonate and tartaric acid are employed. The 
second or mechanical pressure process is that generally 
followed in the manufacture in this country. In this 
process the gas is prepared in a lead chamber by the 
action of sulphuric acid on chalk, and is washed by pass- 
ing through water into the gas-holder in which it is col- 
lected, By the action of a force-pump, water, filtered 
when necessary, and carbonic acid, are pressed, in due 
proportions, into a very strong copper cylinder, tinned 
internally, termed a receiver or saturator, in which an 
agitator is kept revolving. A pressure gauge is attached 
to the receiver, and when the index indicates from 120 
to 140 m pressure per square inch, what is termed 
aerated water, and very frequently does duty for soda- 
water, is ready for drawing off at the bottling apparatus. 
Beal soda-water is best prepared by adding to the water 
before aeration a proportion of sodium bicarbonate equal 
to about 30_or 36 grains per pint of water. Potash-w^er 
Seltzer, lithia, Carrara,^ bromide of potassium, and a host 
of other waters, are similarly prepared, the various salts 
bemg used in different proportions, according to the taste 
and experience of manufacteers. Lemonade, and other 
aerated drinks fiavoured with fruit syrups, have the pro- 
portion of syrup placed in the bottle to which simple 
aerated water taken from a receiver, indicating a pressure 
of 80 to 100 Tb per square inch, is added. Prom a 
symj^ composed of 14 lb of sugar, 2^ oz. of tartaric acid, 
oj oz. of citric acid, and 4 J drachms of essence of lemon 
dissolved in 2J gallons of water, 30 dozen bottles of m 
excellent quality of lemonade can be prepared. On ao- 
cotmt of rapidity with, which the gas escapes on the 
r^oval of pressure, special arrangements are required for 
the bottling and corldng processes, and the frequent ex- 
plcBion of bottles necessitates guards to protect the bottler 
A dexterous bottler wiE fill and cork 5000 bottles in ten 
oura The consumption of aerated waters, especially in 
hot climates, is veiy great. 

^ROE, or AitROE, an island of Denmark, in the Little 
Relt, lying 7* miles S. of Funen, between .Alsen and 
^ang^d. It is of an irregular triangular shape, about 
16 miles long and 8 broad at the widest points, with a 
hmy surf^, but a fertile and well-cultivated soil. Pouu- 
laUon, 10,200; chief town, Aeroeslgobing, on the east 

.^EOLl^ (a^p air, and XCdos, a stone), a stony or 
met^c body, which falling through the atmosphere, 
reaches the earths surface. These meteoric stones gene- 
i^y contam a considerable proportion of iron; indeed, 
ae iron in some of these substances exceeds the siliceou^ 
^tter, and some have lien given them the name of mete- 
^ femarkable aeroHte that fell at .ffigospotami, 

™ according to Pliny, to be seen in Ms day, 

and then as large as a waggon. In 1492 one feU at 
Jis^eim, m Alsace, that weighed 270 B). ; and, not 

wSrinoTf’ ft weight is liport^ to 

Sf J which penetrated 

of 8 feet, and when dug up was 

Se often?each 

M n in Normandy 

m 1803, at New Concord, Ohio, in May I860 • and at 

Dh^sal^ m the Puiyanb, in July the same yeLr, The 

of aerolites faUs is usuady elHpti- 
cal, the largMt stones being near one end of the^ ellipse 
the major axis of which extends in some cases to 
of eighteen or twenty miles. See ^ ^ 
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(rradTial TF every stage of society men have sought, hy the combi- 
discovery X nation of superior skill and ingenuity, to attain those 
distinct and obvious advantages which nature has conferred 
on the different tribes of animals, by endowing them with a 
peculiar structure and a peculiar force of organs. The 
rudest savage learns from his very infancy to imitate the 
swimming of a fish, and plays on the surface of the water 
with agility and perseverance. But an art so confined in 
its exercise, and requiring such a degree of bodily exertion, 
could not be considered of much av^ It must have been 
soon perceived (even if the discoveries of the arts of nata- 
tion and navigation were not absolutely simultaneous), that 
the fatigue of impulsion through the water could be greatly 
diminished by the support and floating of some light sub- 
stance. The trunk of a tree would bear its rude proprietor 
along the stream ; or, hollowed out into a canoe and fur- 
nished with paddles, it might enable him even to traverse 
a river. From this simple fabric the step was not great 
to the construction of a boat or barge, impelled by the 
force of oars. But it was a great advance to fix masts and 
apply sails to the vessel, and thus substitute the power of 
wind for that of human labour. The adventurous sailor, 
instead of plying on the narrow seas or creeping timidly 
along the shore, could now launch with confidence into the 
wide ocean. Navigation, in its most cultivated form, may 
be fairly regarded as one of the sublimest triumphs of 
human genius, industry, courage, and perseverance. 

.Analogy Having by his skill achieved the conquest of the waters 
between that encompass the habitable globe, it was natural for man 
and to desire likewise the mastery of the air in which we 
only ^ therefore, great ingenuity has been 

vague. expended in efforts at flying, all of which have as yet re- 
sulted in failure. But the analogy between sailing on the 
water and sailing in the air is not so close as many enthu- 
siasts have supposed it to ba There is a general resem- 
blance, inasmuch as in both cases the propulsion must be 
made by means of a fluid. But in the one case the fluid 
is inelastic, in the other elastic ; and the physicist or mathe- 
matician knows how vastly (Mereiit are the properties of 
liquids, even in fundamental points, from those of aeriform 
or gaseous bodies. Again, in the one case the vessel floats 
on the surface of the water, in the other it must float 
totally immersed in the aerial fluid. A ship, while sailing, 
is acted on by two fluids — ^the water supports it and the 
air propels it ; but a ship sailing in the air would be only 
under the action of the one fluid that surrounds it on all 
sides. These few considerations — ^and many more might 
be added — ^indicate the essential distinctions between the 
two cases ; and a very little thought shows that it is not so 
remarkable as it at first sight appears, that the invention 
of the art of sailing on the water should be lost in prehis^ 
toric antiquity, while that of sailing in the air is not a 
century old; and that while navigation is one of the most 
perfect of the arts, the power of directing a body floating 
in the air still remains unattained. Many have argued, 
tliat because navigation is an accomplished fact, therefore 
the navigation of the air must be possible; and without 
denying the truth of the conclusion, it is worth. while at 
the outset of this article to point out the fallacy of the 
reasoning. It is true that there is no reason to despair of 
che attainment ui aerial navigation, as the history of inven- 
tion and science records many victories as great and at one 
time apparently as far off ; stiU, it is as well to notice how 
little assistance the old discovery affords towards the solution 
of the new : it may, indeed, even be that progress has been 
retarded by the false analogy, for we may feel pretty certain 
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[ that if ever the air is navigated, it will bs by ships pra^ 
senting little resemblance to those that traverse the ocean. 

The subject of aerostation is scarcely ever alluded to by Aerr^3t.ttiL- 
the classical writers, and the fable of Dasdaius and Icarus, attempts of 
and the dove of Archytas, form almost all we have to re- Gree’is 
cord in relation tu flying previous to the dark ages. Dae- 
dalus, an Athenian, Med his nephew Talus through Dsdai-is 
jealousy of his talents, and fled with his son Icarus to Crete, ana le 
where he built the celebrated labyrinth for Minos, the 
king. But having offended iMinos, so that he was im- 
prisoned by him, he made wings of feathers, cemented with 
wax, for himself and his son, so that they might escape by 
flight He gave his son directions to fly neither too low 
nor too high, but to follow him, Icarus, however, be- 
coming excited, forgot his fatheris advice, and rose so high 
that the heat of the sun melted the wax of Ms wings, and 
he fell into the sea near Samos, the island of Icaria and 
the Icarian sea being named after him. Daedalus accom- 
plished Ms flight in safety. (Ovid, Met lib. viii. Fab. iii.) 

The explanation of the myth may be, as has been supposed, 
that Daedalus used sails, which, till then, according to 
Pausanius and Palsej>hatus, were unknovm, and so was 
enabled to escape from Minos’ galleys, -which were only 
provided with oars; and that Icarus was drowned near the 
island Icaria. But the whole story of Daedalus is so fam 
ciful a romance, that it is scarcely worth while even to 
speculate upon what the infinitesimal fragment of truth thiit 
lay at the bottom of it may have been. 

Archytas of Tarentum was a vrell-known geometer and Archytas. 
astronomer, 'and he is apostrophised by Horace {Ode 28 , 
lib. i.) The account of his flying pigeon or dove we owe 
to Aulus Gellius {Koctes Atticm), who says that it was the 
model of a dove or a pigeon formed in wood, and so con- 
trived as by a certain mechanical art and power to fly : so 
nicely was it balanced by weights, and put in motion by 
Mdden and enclosed air.” Gellius gives as his authorities 
"many men of eminence among the Greeks,” whom he 
does not mention by name, andFavorinus the philosopher. 

Archytas thus has been regarded as holding to aeronau- 
tics much about the same position as Archimedes does to 
the mechanical sciences ; but while the claim of the latter 
rests on real discoveries and great contributions to know- 
ledge, the former owes his position merely to an unsup- 
ported and untrustworthy tradition. When the fire-ballooii 
was invented, it was only natural that many should see in 
the “Mdden and enclosed air” of Archytas’ dove a pre- 
vious discovery of the hot-air balloon. It is quite possible 
that Archytas may have rarefied the air in his dove by 
heat, and so made it ascend; but in this case it certainly 
could not have been made of wood. But if the dove ever 
was made to appear to fly, it is much the more probable that 
this effect was produced, as in the scenes at theatres, by 
means of fine strings or wires invisible to the spectatorh. 

The ancients seem to have been convinced of the im- 
possibility of men being able to fly, and they appear to 
have made no attempts in tMs direction at aU. The power 
of flying was attributed only to the most powerful of the 
di-vinities; and it w^as regarded as only secondary to Jupi- 
ter’s prerogative of flasMng the lightning and hurling the 
thunderbolt 

The Mstory of aerostatics in the Middle Ages, like that of Aerostatics 
every other subject relating even remotely bo science or in the dark 
knowledge of any kind, is little better than a record of the 
falsehoods or chimeras circulated by impostors or enthu- 
siasts. Truth was completely obscured by ignorance and 
fanaticism, and every person of superior talents and acquire 
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ments was believed to deal in magic, and to perfona his 
feats of bMU chiefiy through the secret aid granted him by 
the prince of darkness; and in a later and comparatively 
recent period, those wretched creatures whom the unfeeling 
credulity uf our ancestors, j;articularly during the prevalence 
of religious fanaticism, stigmatised and murdered under 
the denoniinatioH of witches, v’ere supposed to work ail 
their enchantments, to change their shapes at will, and to 
tmnsport themselves through the air with the swiftness of 
thuught, by a powpr derived from their infernal master, to 
whom w’as thus assigned the privilege of conferring the gift 
ot aerial navigation upon his servants. 

During the darkness of the Middle Ages every one at 
all distinguished for his knowledge in physics was gene- 
rally reputed to have obtained the power of flying in the 
air* Friar Bacon did not scruple to claim the invention; 
and the credulity and indulgent admiration of some authors 
have lent to these pretensions more credit than they really 
deserved. Any one who takes the trouble to examine the 
passages of Bacon's obscure and ponderous works will And 
that the propositions advanced by him are seldom founded 
on reality, but ought rather to be considered as the illu- 
sions of a lively fancy. Albertus Magnus, who flourished 
in the first half of the ISth century, was reputed to have 
discovered the art; and to give an idea of the state of the 
physical sciences at that time, it is worth while to quote 
the following recipes from his Be Mirahilihus Fatwrm : — 

“ Take one pound of sulphur, two pounds of willow-carbon, 
six pounds of rock-salt ground very fine in a marble mortar; 
place, when you please, in a covering made of flying papy- 
rus to produce thunder. The covering, in order to ascend 
and float away, should he long, graceful, well filled with 
this fine powder; but to produce thunder, the covering 
should be short, thic^ and half full." (Quoted in Astra 
Oastra, p. 25.) Ke^omontanus, the fi^rat real mathemar 
tician after the partial revival of learning, is said, like 
Archytas, to have formed an artificial dove, which flew 
before the Emperor Charles V. at his public entry into 
Nuremberg; but the date of Eegiomontanus' death shows 
this to have been impossible. 

Attempts * 2 ,t flying have, as a rule, been made by a some- 

at low class of projectors, who have generally united 

some little share of ingenuity to a smattering of mechanics. 
At the beginning of the 16th century an ItaHan alchemist 
visited Scotland, and was collated by James IV. to the 
abbacy of Tungland, in Galloway. Having constructed a 
set of wings, composed of various plumage, he undertook 
Irom the waUs of Stirling Castle to fly through the air to 
i ranee. This feat he actually attempted, but he soon came 
to the ground, and broke his thigh-bone by the violence of 
the fall — an accident he exphiiued by asserting that the 
. feathers of some fowls were employed in his wings, and 
that these had an afiSnity for the dunghill, whereas, if 
composed solely of eagles’ feathers, they would have been 
attracted to the air. This anecdote has furnished to 
Dunbar, the Scottish poet, the subject of one of his rude 
^tires. In 1617, Fieyder, rector of the grammar school at 
Tiibingen, delivered a lecture on flying, which he published 
eleven years afterwards, A poor monk, however, ambitious 
to reduce the theory to practice, provided himself with 
wmgs; but his machinery broke dovra, and falling to the 
ground, he broke his legs and perished. Bishop Wilkins 
{Mathematical Ma^ick^ 1648) says it was related that 
certain English monk caUed ^merus, about the Oonfessoris 
tme, flew by means of wings from a tower a distance 
of more than a furlong; that another person flew from 
ht Marks steeple atYenice; and another, at Nuremberg 
He also quotes Busbequius to the effect that a Turk also 
attempted something of the kind at Constantinople. It 
would probably not be very difiScult to make a long list of 


such narratiens, in some of which the experimenter ia 
related to have been successful, and in others to have failed ; 
but the evidence is in no case very good, and we may feel 
certain that all the traditions of attempts with a successful 
issue are false. 

In Borelli’s posthumous work, Be Motu AniTnalium, pub- Borelli 
lished at Eome in 1680-81, he calculated the enormous shows thb 
strength of the pectoral muscles in birds; and his proposition 
cciv. (vol. L pp. 322-326) is entitled “Est impossiblk*, ut 
homines propriis viribus artificios5 volare possint,” in Tviiich by 
he clearly points out the impossibility of man being able by of wings, 
his muscular strength to give motion to wings of sufQcient 
extent to keep him suspended in the air. But Borelli did 
not, of course, as has sometimes been stated, demonstrate 
the impossibility of man’s flying otherwise than merely by 
means of his own muscular pow^'er. 

A very slight consideration of the matter shows that, Sailing in 
although the muscles of man may not be of sufiScient the air. 
strength to enable him to use wings, this objection does not 
apply against the possibility of making a flying chariot in 
which the motive power should be produced mechanically as 
in a watch, or a boat to float in the atmosphere. Both these 
projects have therefore always engaged the attention of 
abler men than has the art of flying, and it was only the 
ignorance of the nature and force of the atmosphere, as 
well as of the properties of all aeriform bodies, that caused 
so long a time to elapse before the invention of the balloon. 

Albert of Saxony, a monk of the order of St Augustine, Alliert of 
and a commentator on the physical works of Aristotle, Suxocy. 
seems first to have comprehended (though in a very vague 
and erroneous manner) the principles on which a body 
might be made to float in the atmosphere. Adopting, of 
course, Aristotelian views with regard to the nature of the 
elements, he considered that, as fire is more attenuated, 
and floats above our atmosphere, therefore a small portion 
of this ethereal substance, enclosed in a light hollow globe, 
would raise it to a certain height and keep it suspended 
in the air; and that, if more air were introduced, the 
globe would sink like a ship when water enters by a letik. 

Long afte^ards Francis Mendoza, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
who died in 1626, at the age of forty-six, embraced this Mc'udoza. 
theory, and he held that the combustible nature of fire was 
no real obstacle, as its extreme levity and the extension of 
the air would prevent it from supporting inflammation. 

Gasper Schott, also a Jesuit, adopted the same specula- (Aisjior 
tion, only that he replaced the fire by the thin ethereal Sdiutt. 
substance which he believed floated above our atmosphere ; 
but, of course, the difficulty of procuring any of this ethc^ 
was a sufficient obstacle. 

Similar notions have been revived at different times. 

They were likewise often blended with the alchemical tenets AJriiomica.1 
so generally received in the course of the 15th, 16th, and notions. ^ 
part of the 17th centuries. Thus Schott quotes Lauretiia Lauretus 
Laums to the effect that if swans’ eggs or leather balls be Liuini..' 
Med with nitre, sulphur, or quicksilver, and bo exposed ti> 
the sun, they wfll ascend. It was also believed that dew 
was of celestial origin, being shed by the stars, and that it 
was drawn up again in the course of the day to heaven by 
the heat of the sun. Thus Laurus states that hens' eggs 
Med with dew and exposed to the solar hea.t will rist 
He was so grossly ignorant, however, of the principles of 
motion, that it is not woith while even to allude to his 
other assertions. 


^rgerac_^Dom lOJiU} wrote a pMloaopLical Eominco 
romance entatM E^owe Gomqm des Edats et Empire de of Cymuo 
to JMne, and Les Estate et Empire du EoleU (from which do Ber- 
bwift IS supposed to have derived the idea of writing 
^rtaons of GvUwet^s Trwuds). To equip himself for per- 
for^g the jo^ey to the moon, the French traveller 
fastens round his body a multitude of very thin flaska 
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filled mth the morning’s dew; the heat of the sun, by its 
attractive power on the dew, raised him up to the middle 
region of the atmosphere, whence, some of the flasks being 
broken, the adventurer sank again to the ground. Other 
aeronautical ideas occur in the romance. 

Oardan proposed that ascensional power might be applied 
as in a rocket; and one Honoratus Fabry has described a 
huge apparatus, consisting of long tin pipes, worked by air 
compressed by the action of fire. 

The most noted scheme for navigating the air promul- 
gated previously to 
the successful ex- 
periments of the 
hlontgolfiersjis due 
to a Jesuit, Francis 
Lana, and was pro- 
posed by him in a 
work entitled Pro- 
dromo delVArfe 
Maestra^ Brescia, 

1670. His idea, 
though useless and 
unpractical in so 
far that it could 
never be carried 
out, is yet deserv- 
ing of notice, as 
the principles in- 
volved are sound; 
and this can be 
said of no earlier 
attempt. His pro- 
ject was to procure 
four copper balls 
of very large dimensions, yet so extremely thin that 
after the air was exhausted from them they would be 
lighter than the air displaced, and so would rise; and to 
those four balls he proposed to attach a boat, with sails, 
&c., and which would carry up a man. He submitted the 
whole matter to calculation, and proposed that the globes 
should be about 26 feet in diameter and of an inch 
in thickness; this would give from all four balls a total 
ascensional force of about 1200 B), which would be quite 
enough to raise the boat, sails, passengers, <kc. But the 
obvious objection to the whole scheme is, tliat it would be 
quite impossible to construct a globe of so large a size and 
of such small thickness which would even support its own 
weight without falling to pieces if placed on the ground, 
much less bear the external atmospheric pressure when the 
internal air was removed. Lana himself noticed the latter 
objection, but he thought that the spherical form of the 
copper shell would, notwithstanding its extreme thinness, 
enable it, after the exhaustion was effected, to sustain the 
enormous pressure, which, acting equally on every point of 
the surface, would tend to consolidate rather than to break 
the metal Of course this assumed the ball to be absolutely 
spherical, a state of affairs as impossible as indifferent equi- 
librium actually is. He proposed to exhaust the air from 
tl e globes by attaching each to a tube 36 feet long, fitted 
with a stopcock, and so produce a Torricellian vacuum. He 
was thus apparently ignorant of the invention of the air- 
pump by Otto Guericke about 1660; and though his pro- 
ject is noteworthy as the hydrostatics of it is correct, still 
Lafia displays his ignorance of philosophical facts known 
in his day, quite as much as his originality; and his pro- 
position has, since Montgolfier’s discovery, received a greater 
share of notice than it deserves. 

So late as 1765, and not long before the invention of 
balloons, a very fanciful scheme was proposed by Joseph 
fklien. a Dominican friar, and professor of philosophy and 



theology in the papal university of Avignon. This vision, 
ary proposed to collect the diffuse air of the upper regfons, 
and to enclose it in a huge vessel extending more than a 
mile every way, and intended to carry fifty-four tiuies as 
much weight as did Koah’s ark. It is unnecessary to 
notice at greater length this absurd chimera, which k 
merely mentioned here at all because it is Fornetimes re- 
ferred to, though only on account of the magnitiule of the 
fantastic scheme. 

It is proper here to remark, that nearly all the early pro- fnNs 
jectors imagined that the atmosphere wbb oi no great rc.Mrd 
height, and that it covered the earth like a shallow ocean, 
having a well-defined boundary; and the aerial vessels 
which they proposed were intended to float on the , surface 
of this ocean, exactly as ships do on the sea, with their 
upper portions in the ether nr diffuse air, or wdiatever the 
fluid might be, that lay above. And these ideas ivere, or 
course, not dispelled till after the invention of the barometer 
and the discovery of the law of the deciuase of atmosj^heric 
pressure with elevation. 

Some writers have stated that Francis Bacon first pub- roufii'eJ 
hshed the true principles of aeronautics. This assertion we ' 
cannot help noticing, because it has reaUy no foundation 
except in the propensity, fostered by indolence, which * 

would gladly refer all the discoveries ever made to a few 
great names. They mistake, indeed, the character of 
Bacon who seek to represent him as an inventor. His claim 
to immortality rests chiefly on the profound and compre- 
hensive views which he took of the bearings of the different 
parts of human knowlege; for it would be difficult to point 
out a single fact or observation with which he enriched 
the store of physical science. On the contrary, being very 
deficient in mathematical learning, he disregarded or 
rejected some of the noblest discoveries made in his own 
time. 

We can find only two passages in Bacon's works which 
can be considered as referring to aeronautics, and they 
both occur in that collection of loose facts and inconclusive 
reasonings which he has entitled Natural History. The first 
is styled Solitary^ touching Flying in the Air ^ 

and runs thus — “ Certainly many birds of good wing (as 
kites and the like) would bear up a good weight as they 
fly; and spreading feathers thin and close, and in great 
breadth, vtill likewise bear up a great weight, being even 
laid, without tilting up on the sides. The farther ex- 
tendon of this experiment might he thought uponP The 
second passage is more diffuse, but less intelligible; it is 
styled Experiment Solitary, touching the Flying of unequal 
Bodies in the Air: — “Let there be a body of unequal 
weight (as of wool and lead or bone and lead) ; if you throw 
it from you with the light end forward, it turn, and 
the weightier end will recover to be forwards, unless the 
body be over long. The cause is, for that the more dense 
body^hath a more violent pressure of the parts from the first 
impulsion, which is the cause (though heretofore not found 
out, as hath been often said) of all riolent motions; and when 
the hinder part moveth sw'ifter (for that it less endureth 
pressure of parts) than the forward part can make way for 
it, it must needs be that the body turn over; for (turned) 
it can more easily draw forw^ard the lighter part.” The 
fact here alluded to is the resistance that bodies experience 
in moving through the air, which, depending on the quan- 
tiiy of surface merely, must exert a proportionally greater 
effect on rare substances. The passage itself, however, 
after making every allowance for the period in which it 
was written, must be deemed confused, obscure, and un- 
philosophical 

We now come to the discovery of the balloon, which Biscoverv 
was due to Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, sons of Pet^’T 
Montgolfier, a lai^e and celebrated papermaker at Annonay, 
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a tawn about 40 miles from Lyons. The brothers had 
observed the suspertsinn of clouds in the atmosphere, and 
it oecurred to them that if they could enclose any vapotu* 
of the nature of a cloud in a large and very light bag, it 
might rise and cany the bag vrith it into the air. They 
accordingly made experiments, infiating bags with smoke 
from a fire placed underneath, and found either that the 
smoke or some vapour emitted from the fire did ascend 
and ca-rn- the bag with it. Being thus assured of the cor- 
rectness of their views, they determined to have a public 
ascent of a balloon on a large scale. They accordingly 
invited the States of Tivarais, then assembled at Annonay, 
to witness their aerostatic experiment; and on June 5, 
1783, in the presence of a considerable concourse of spec- 
tators, a linen globe of 105 feet in circumference was 
inflated over a fire fed with small bundles of chopped 
straw, and when released rapidly rose to a great height, 
and descended, at the expiration of ten minutes, at 
the distance of about 1| mile. This was the dis- 
covery of the balloon. The brothers Montgolfier imagined 
that the bag rose because of the levity of the smoke or 
other vapour given forth by the burning straw; and it 
wiis not till some time later that it was recognised that 
the ascending power was due merely to the lightness of 
heated air compared to an equal volume of air at a lower 
temperature. Air, like all other fl.uids, expands by heat, 
and thereby becomes rarefied, so that any volume of hot 
air weighs less than the corresponding volume of air at a 
lower temperature. If, then, the air inside the balloon be 
so beated that it, together with the balloon, weighs less than 
the air displaced, the balloon will rise till it arrives at such 
a height that it and the enclosed air are equal in weight to 
that of the displaced air, when equilibriiim will be ob- 
tained, In Montgolfier*s first balloon, no source of heat 
was taken up with it, so that the air inside rapidly cooled, 
and the balloon soon descended. 

Tlie news of the experiment at Annonay rapidly spread 
over Europe, and at Paris attracted so much attention that 
M. Faujas de Saint-Fond, a naturalist, set on foot a sub- 
scription for paying the expense of repeating the experi- 
ment. The balloon was constructed b}^ two brothers of the 
name of Eobert, under the superintendence of M. Charles, 
professor of natural philosophy in Paris, and afterwards a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. It had at first been 
suggested to copy the process of Montgolfier, but Charles 
proposed the application of hydrogen gas, which was 
adopted. The filling of the balloon, which was made of thin 
silk varnished with a solution of elastic gum, and was about 
13 feet in diameter, was commenced on August 23, 1783, 
in the Place des Yictoires. The hydrogen gas was obtained 
by the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon iron filings, and 
was introduced through leaden pipes; but as the gas was 
not passed through cold water, great difficulty was experi- 
enced in filling the balloon completely; and altogether 
about 500 Bi of sulpbuno acid and twice tbat amount of 
iron filings were used. BuHetins were issued daily of the 
progress of the inflatioti; and the crowd was so great 
that on the 26th the balloon was moved to the Champ 
de Mars, a distance of 2 miles. This was done secretly, 
in the middle of the night, to avoid the crowd; and the 
appearance of the baEoon being thus removed, preceded 
by Hghted tor(ffies and escorted by a detachment of 
soldiers, is described as having been very remarkable. On 
the next day, August 27, an i mm ense concourse of people 
covered the Champ de Mars, jand every spot from which 
a view could be obtained was crowded. About five o'clock 
a cannon was discharged as the signal for the ascent, 
and the balloon when liberated rose to the height of 
about 3000 feet mth great rapidity. A shower of rain 
which began to fall directly after the balloon had left the 


earth in no way checked its progress; and the excitement 
was so great, that thousands of weU-dressed spectators 
many of them ladies, stood exposed, watching it intently the 
whole time it was in sight, and were drenched to the skin. 

The balloon, after remaining in the air for about three- 
quarters of an hour, fell in a field near Gonesse, about 
15 miles off, and terrified the peasantry so much that 
it was tom into shreds by them. Hydrogen gas was at 
f.hist time known by the name of inflammable air; and 
balloons inflated with gas have ever since been called by 
the people air-balloons, the kind invented by the Mont- 
golfiers being designated fire-balloons. French writers have 
also very frequently styled them after their inventors, 

Gkarli^res and Montgolfihres. 

On the 19th of September 1783 Joseph Montgolfier Ascent of a 
repeated the Annonay experiment at Versailles, in the pre- «heep, a 
sence of the king, the queen, the court, and an immense 
number of spectators. The inflation was commenced at 
one o'clock, and completed in eleven minutes, when the 
balloon rose to the height of about 1500 feet, and descended 
after eight xninutes, at a distance of about two miles, in 
the wood of Vaucresson. Suspended below the balloon, in 
a cage, had been placed a sheep, a cock, and a duck, which 
were thus the first aerial travellers. They were quite un- 
injured, except the cock, which had its right wing hurt in 
consequence of a kick it had received from the sheep; but 
this took place before the ascent. The balloon, which was 
painted with orpaments in oil colours, had a very showy See Plato L 
appearance. 

The first human being who ascended in a baUoon was Ascent of 
M. Frangois POtoe de Eozier, a young naturalist, who, Pilatre 
two years afterwards, was killed in an attempt to cross 
the English Channel in a baEoon. On October 15, 1783, 
and following days, he made several ascents (generally L'Arlaiifles, 
alone, but once with a companion, M. Girond de Villette), 
in a captive balloon (t.e., one attached by ropes to the 
ground), and demonstrated tbat there was no difficulty in 
taking up fuel and feeding the fire, which was kindled in a 
brazier suspended under the ballbon, when in the air. The 
way being thus prepared for aerial navigation, on November 
21, 1783, M. PMtre de Eozier and the Marquis d'Arlandes 
first trusted themselves to a free fire-balloon. The experi- 
ment was made from the Jardin du Chateau de la Muette, 
in the Bois de Boulogne. The machine employed, which 
was a large fire-baUoon, was inflated at about two o'clock, and 
leaving the earth at this time, it rose to a height of about 
500 feet, and passing over the InvaMes and the Ecole 
Militaire, descended beyond the Boulevards, about 9000 yards 
from the place of ascent, having been between twenty and 
twenty-five nainutes in the air. The result was completely 
successful; and it is scarcely necessaiy to add, the excite- 
ment in Paris was very great. 

Only ten days later, viz., on December 1, 1783, MM. Ascent 
Charles and Eobert ascended from Paris in a balloon in- ‘ ‘I MM. 
flated with hydrogen gas. The balloon, as in the case of ' 
the small one of the same kind previously launched from 
the Champ de Mars, was constructed by the brothers inflated 
Eobert. It was 27 feet in diameter, and the car was sus- ^vitli hydro- 
pended from a hoop surrounding the middle of the 
balloon, and fastened to a net which covered the upper 
hemisphere. The balloon ascended very gently from the 
Tuileries at a quarter to two o'clock, and after remaining 
for some time at an elevation of about 2000 feet, it de- 
scended in about two hours at Nesle, a aTn ft.l] town 
about 27 miles from Paris, when M. Eobert left the car, 
and M. Charles made a second ascent by himself. He 
had intended to have replaced the weight of his companion 
by a nearly equivalent quantity of baflast; but not having 
any suitable means of obtaining siich ready at the place of 
descent, and it being just upon sunset, he gave the word 
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to let go, and the halloon being thus so greatly lightened, 
ascended veiy_ rapidly to a height of about 2 miles. 

staying in the air about half-an*hour, he descended 
3 miles from the place of ascent, although he believed 
the distance traversed, owing to different currents, to have 
been about 9 miles. In this second journey M. Charles 
experienced a violent pain in his right eax and jaw, no 
doubt produced by the rapidity of the ascent He also 
witnessed the phenomenon of a double sunset on the same 
day j for when he ascended, the sun had set in the valleys, 
and as he mounted he saw it rise again, and set a second 
time as he descended. 

JJl the features of the modern balloon as now used are 
more or less due to Charles, who invented the valve at the 
top, suspended the car from a hoop, which was itself at- 
’lached to the balloon by netting, isc. The M. Robert 
who accompanied him in the ascent was one of the brothers 
who had constructed it 

On January 19, 1784, the largest balloon on record 
(if the contemporary accounts are correct) ascended from 
Lyons. It was more than 100 feet in ^ameter, about 
130 feet in height, and when distended had a capacity, 
it is said, of over hali-a-million cubic feet. It was called 
the Flessdles (from the name of its proprietor or owner, 
we believe), and after having been inflated from a straw 
Are in seventeen minutes, it rose with seven persons 
in the car, viz., Joseph Montgolfier, Pill-tre de Rozier, 
Count de Laurencin, Count de Dampierre, Prince Charles 
de Ligne, Count de Laport d’Anglefort, and M. Pontaine, 
the last gentleman having leaped into the car juSt as the 
machine had started. The fire was fed with trusses of 
straw, and the balloon rose majestically to the height of 
about 3000 feet, but descended again after the lapse of 
about a quarter of an hour from lie time of starting, in 
consequence of a rent in the upper part. 

It is proper here to state that researches on the use of 
gas for inflating balloons seem to have been carried on at 
Philadelphia nearly simultaneously with the experiments 
of the Montgolfiers j and when the news of the latter 
reached America, Messrs Rittenhouse and Hopkins, mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Academy of Philadelphia, con- 
structed a machine consisting of forty-seven small hydrogen 
gas-balloons attached to a car or cage. After several pre- 
liminary experiments, in which animals were let up to a 
certain height by a rope, a carpenter, one Jafiies Wilcox, 
was induced to enter the car for a small sum of money; 
the ropes were cut, and' he remained in the air about ten 
minutes, and only then effected his descent by making in- 
cisions in a number of the balloons, through fear of falling 
into the river, which he was approaching. 

The improvements that have been made in the manage- 
ment and inflation of balloons in the last ninety years have 
only had reference to details, so that as far as essential 
principles are concerned the subject is nowin pretty much 
the same state as it was in 1783. We have ther^ore ar- 
rived at a point in the history of the balloon where it is 
well to consider how much the Montgolfiers and Charles 
owed to their predecessors ] and it is proper here to state 
that, although we have assigned the invention to the two 
brothers, Stephen and Joseph — as no doubt they both 
conducted the early experiments together — still there is 
reason to believe iiat the share of the latter was 'very 
small, Stephen, however, although the originator of 
balloons, does not appear ever to have ascended himself, 
and Joseph did not repeat the ascent just mentioned in the 
Flesselles, The Montgolfiers had studied Priestley’s Fx- 
periments relating *to different hinds of Air, whence they 
first conceived the possibility of navigating the atmosphere; 
but their experiment was so simple as to require scarcely any 
philosophies^ knowledge. They had seen smoke ascend, 


and thought that if they could impri.son it in a bag, the 
bag might ascend too ; and the observation and reasoning 
were both such as might occur to anybody. This dues noi 
detract from their merit; it, on the contrarv^, adds to it 
The fact that millions of persons must have observed the 
same thing, and bad 7Wt derived anything practical there- 
from, only enhances the glory of those who in such well- 
worn tracts did make a discovery; but the simplicity of 
the invention shows that it is needless to inquire whence 
the brothers were led to make it, and how far any part of 
the credit is due to their predecessors. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine anything more remarkable than that the 
fact that a light hag held over a fire would ascend into the air 
was not discovered till 1783, notwithstanding that men in 
all ages had seen smoke ascend from fire (though, of course, 
the fire-balloon does not ascend for exactly the same reason 
that smoke does). It might be supposed that the connec- 
tion of the Montgolfiers with a paper manufactory gave 
them facilities for constructing their experimental balloons 
of thin paper; and perhaps such was the case, although 
we can find no evidence of it. With regard to Charles's 
substitution of hydrogen gas, there are anticipations that 
must be noticed. As early as 1766 Cavendish showed 
that this gas was at least seven times lighter than ordinary 
air, and it immediately occurred to Dr Black, of Edinburgh, Dr Black’s 
well known as the discoverer of latent heat, that a thin big expeu- 
fiUed with hydrogen gas would rise to the ceiling of a room. 

He provided, accordingly, the allantois of a calf, with the 
view of showing at a public lecture such a curious experi- 
ment ; but for some reason it seems to have faffed, and 
Black did not repeat it, thus allowing a great discoveiy, 
almost within his reach, to escape Mm. Several years 
afterwards a similar idea occurred to Tiberius Cavaliu, Cavalle 
who found that bladders, even when carefully scraped, are 
too heavy, and that CMna paper is permeable to the gas. 

But in 1782, the year before the invention of the Mont- 
goMers, he succeeded in elevating soap-bubbles by in-ga^jji" 
Sating them with hydrogen gas. The discovery of 1782, 
fire-b^oons might have t^en place almost at any time 
in the world's history, but the substitution of hydrogen 
gas for heated air coiffd not have been made previously to 
the latter half of the last century; and although all the 
honour of an independent discovery belongs to the Mont- 
golfiers, Charles, by Ms substitution of ** inflammable air" 
for heated air, merely showed himself acquainted with 
the state of chemical science of Ms day. Charles never 
again ascended after Ms double expedition on the 1st of 
December 1783. 

We now return to the history of aerial navigation, and 
commence with an account of tlie first ascents of baffoons First 
in tMs country. Although the news of the Annonay and ascents o| 
subsequent experiments in ffrance rapidly spread ail over 
Europe, and formed a topic of generM discussion, still it ® ‘ * 
was not till five months after the Montgolfiers had first 
publicly -sent a balloon into the air that any aerostatic 
experiment was made in England. In November 1783 
Count Zambeccari, an Italian, who happened to be ir 
London, made a balloou of oil-silk, 10 feet in diameter, 
and weighing 11 lb. It was publicly shown for several 
'days, and on the 25th it w'as three-quarters filled with 
hydrogen gas, and launched from the Artillery ground at 
one o'clock. It descended after two hours and a half near 
Petworth, in Sussex, 48 miles from London. This was 
the first balloon that ascended from English ground. On 
February 22, 1784, a hydrogen gas balloon, 5 feet in 
diameter, was let up from Sandwich, in Kent, and de 
scended at Warneton, in French Flanders, 75 miles 
distance* This was the first balloon that crossed the 
Channel. The difficulties and dangers of aerial navi- 
gation having been surmounted by the end of the yeai' 
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1783, the ascents of balloons were now multiplied in all 
quarters. It will therefore be sufficient to notice very 
briefly only the more remarkable of the succeeding ascents. 

Audimm. The Chevalier Paul Andreani, of Milan, constructed a fire- 
rjallixin 68 feet in diameter, and on February 25, 1784, 
ascended from ^Ulan with tv.'o brothers of the name of 
Gerli, and remained in the air for about twenty minutes. 
This is usually regarded as the first ascent in Italy (but 
see Munck Mason & Aerojiai^/ica, p. 247). Andreani 
Ascended again on March 13, with two other persons. 

HlMchardi. On the 2d of [March M. Jean Pierre Blanchard, who had 
been ftjr some years before occupietl with projects for 
flying, made his first voyage from Paris in a balloon 27 
feet in diameter, and descended at Billancourt, near 
Sevres, Just as the balloon w^as about to ascend, a young 
nan jumped into the car, and, drawing his sword, de- 
clared his determination to ascend with Blanchard. He 
was ultimately removed by force. The episode is worth 
noting, as it has sometimes been stated that the young 
man was Napoleon Bonaparte, but this is untrue; his 
name was Dupont de Chamhon. Blanchard made sub- 
'^eqiiently, it is said, more than thirty aerial voyages, and 
he is one of the most celebrated of the earlier aeronauts. 
He also crossed the EngHsh Channel, as noticed further on. 

On Jxdy 15, 1784, the Due de Chartres and the two 
brothers Robert ascended from St Cloud ; but the neck of 
the balloon becoming choked up with an interior balloon 
fiUed with common air, intended to regulate the ascending 
and descending power, they were obliged to make a hole in 
the balloon, in order to allow of the escape of the gas, hnt 
they descended in safety. 

Xytler. The first person who rose into the air from British 
^ound appears to have been Mr J. Tytler,i who ascended 
from the Comely Gardens, Edinburgh, on August 27, 
1784, in a fire-balloon of his own construction. He 
lescended on the road to R^talng, about half-a-mile from 
the place where he rose. A brief account appeared in a 
letter, under date August 27, in the Zondon Ghronide, 
and we have seen a picture of the balloon copied in some 
journal from a “ ticket in the British Museum.” Mr Tytler's 
eidms were for a long time entirely overlooked, the honour 
being invariably assigned to Lunardi, tiU attention was 
called to them by Mr Monck Mason in 1838. After 
Lunardi’s successful ascents in 1785, Mr I^tler addressed 
a set of verses to him (quoted in Astra Ccustra, p. 108), in a 
note, to which he gives a modest account of his own “mis- 
fortunes,” describing his two “leaps." This is, perhaps, 
the most correct name for them, as his apparatus having 
been damaged at different times, he merely heated the air 
in the balloon, and went up without any furnace, being 
seated in an ordinary basket for carrying earthenware He 
reached a height of from 350 to 500 feet. 

Lunardi. Although by a few days Tytler has the precedence, still 
ms attempts and partial success were all but totally un- 
known; whereas Lunardi^s experiments excited an enormous 
amount of ^ enthusiasm in London, and it was he that 
practically introduced aerostation into this countiy in the 
face of veiy great disadvantages. We have already referred 
to the extraordinary apathy displayed in England with 
regard to ^rostatic experiments, one consequence of which 
-ras that their mtroduetion was due to a foreigner. Vincent 
Lunarth was secretary to Prince Caramanioo, the Ifeapoli- 
tan mbassador, and his published letters to his guardian 
the ChevaUp Compagni, written while he was carrying 
out his project, and detafling all the difficulties, &c., he 
E , “et With as they occurred, are very interestiug, and give a 

Plate 1. vivid account of the whole matter. His hrffioon tos 33 


feet in circumference, and was exposed to the public 'view 
at tbe Lyceum in the Strand, where it was visited by 
upwards of 20,000 people. It was his original inten* 
tion to have ascended from Chelsea Hospital, but the con- 
duct of a crowd at a garden at Chelsea, which destroyed 
the fire-baUoon of a Frenchman named De Moret, who 
announced an ascent on August 11, but was unable to 
keep Lis word, led to the withdrawal of the leave that 
had been granted. Ultimately, after some difficulties had 
been arranged, he was permitted to ascend from the Artil- 
lery ground, and on September 15, 1784, the inflation 
'with hydrogen gas took place. It was intended that Mr 
Biggin, an English gentleman, should accompany Lunardi; 
but the crowd becoming impatient, the latter judged it 
prudent to ascend with the balloon only partially full 
rather than risk a longer delay, and accordingly Mr Biggin 
was obliged to leave the car. Lunardi therefore ascended 
alone, in presence of the Prince of Wales and an enormous 
crowd of spectators. He took up with hiin a pigeon, a 
dog, and a cat, and the balloon was pro'vided with oars, 
by means of which he hoped to raise or lo'W'er it at 
pleasure. Shortly after starting, the pigeon escaped, and 
one of the oars became broken and fell to the ground. 

In about an hour and a half he descended at SoutL 
Mimms, in Hertfordshire, and landed the cat, which had 
suffered from the cold: he then ascended again, and de- 
scended, after the lapse of about three-quarters of an hour, 
at Standon, near Ware, where he had great difficulty in 
inducing the peasants to come to his assistance; but at 
length a young woman, taking hold of one of the cords, 
urged the men to follow her example, which they then , 

did. The excitement caused by this ascent was immense, 
and Lunardi at once became the star of the hour. He 
was presented to the king, and was courted and flattered 
on all sides. To show the enthusiasm displayed by the 
people during his ascent, he tells himself, in his sixth 
letter, how a lady, mistaking the oar which fell for himself, 
was so affected by his supposed destruction that she died 
in a f e'vy days ; but, on the other hand, he says he was told 
by the judges “that he had certainly saved the life of a 
young man who might possibly be reformed, and be to the 
public a compensation for the death of the lady;” for the 
jury were deliberating on the fate of a criminal, ’whom 
they must ultimately have condemned, when the balloon 
appeared, and every one became inattentive, and to save 
time they gave a verdict of acquittal, and the whole court 
came out to view the balloon. The king also wa^ in con- 
ference with his ministers; but on hearing that the balloon 
was passing, he broke up the discussion, remarking that 
they might resume their deliberations, but that perhaps 
^ey might not see Lunardi again; upon which he, Mr 
Pitt, and the other ministers viewed the balloon through 
Mescopes. The balloon was afterwards exhibited in the 
Pantheon, In the latter part of the following year (1785) 

Lunardi made several very successful ascents from Kelso^ 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow (in one of which he traversed a 
distance of 110 miles): these he has described in a second 
senes of letters. He subsequently returned to Italy, where 
we beheve he stiH followed the practice of aerostation, 
and made many ascents. He died on July 31 1806 at 
Lisbon, according to the Gentleman^s Magazim, but a con- 
temporaty newspaper gives Genoa as the place, and adds 
tiiat ne died in a state of very great indigence, 
limardi’s example wa-s sooh followed by oliers and on 

Sb Id^^’ amended from Little’ Cbelsea aaomtH in 

TOth Mr Sheldon, and havmg deposited the latter at Sun- Englantl 
bury rose ^am done, and descended at Eomney Marshes. 

~<ied from 

Orford, and there is every reason to believe that he made 
a previous ascent from the same place on October 12, four 
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days previous to Blanchard's (see Monck INfaaon, p. 274, 
vvliere it is stated tliat he attempted to ascend in a lire- 
balloon on September 12, but that the balloon was burnt). 
On November 30, 1784, Blanchard again ascended, accom- i 
panied this time by Dr J. Jeffries, an American jjhysi- 
cian. ^ On January 4, 1785, Mr Harper ascended from 
Birmingham; and on January 7, Blanchard and Dr Jeffries 
achieved the feat of cros.sing the Channel from Dover to 
Calais. At seven minutes past one the balloon left Dover 
Castle, and in their passage they had a most magnificent view 
of both shores. When about one^third across they found 
lhemseive.s descending, and threw out every available thing 
from the boat or car. When about three-quarters across 
they were descending again, and had to throw out not only 
the anchor and cords, but also to strip and throw away part 
of their clothing, after which they found they were rising, 
and their last resource, viz., to cut away the car, was 
rendered unnecessary. As they approached the shore the 
balloon rose, describing a magnificent arch high over the 
laud. They descended in the forest of Guinnes. 

On March 23, 1785, Count Zambeccari, who had, as we 
- have seen, launched the first balloon from English ground, 
ascended for the first time with Admiral Temon from 
London. Shortly afterwards he returned to his own 
country, and there applied himseH assiduously to the prac- 
tice of aerial navigation. He twice, in 1803 and 1804, 
descended into the Adriatic, and both times only escaped 
after undergoing much danger. Descending in a fire- 
balloon on September 21, 1812, after a voyage from 
Bologna, the shock of the grapnel catching in a tree caused 
the balloon to catch fire; and to save themselves from 
being burnt, Zambeccari and his companion, Signor Bonaga, 
leaped from the car. The former was killed on the spot, 
but the latter, though fearfully injured, escaped with 
his hie. 

On June 16, 1785, Pilatre de Eozier made his last fatal 
voyage from Boulogne. It was his intention to have 
repeated the exploit of Blanchard and Jeffries in the 
reverse direction, and have crossed from Boulogne to Eng- 
land. For this purpose he had contrived a double baUoon, 
which he expected would combine the advantages of both 
kinds — a fire-baHoon, 10 feet in diameter, being placed 
underneath a gas-balloon of 37 feet in diameter, so that 
by increasing or diminishing the fire in the former it might 
be possible to ascend or descend without waste of gas, 
Rozier was accompanied by M. P. A. Romain, and for 
rather less than half-an-hour after the aerostat ascended all 
seemed to be going on- well, when suddenly the whole 
apparatus was seeu in flames, and the unfortunate adven- 
turers came to the ground from the supposed height of 
more than 3000 feet. Rozier was killed on the spot, and 
Romain only survived about ten minutes. A monument 
was erected on the place where they fell, which was near 
the sea-shore, about four miles from the starting-point. 
The Marquis de la Maisonfort had accompanied Rozier to 
Boulogne, intending to ascend with him, but M. Romain 
there insisted on a prior promise. Either the upper bal- 
loon must have been reached by the flames, and the gas 
taken fire, or the gas must have poured down into the 
lower baUoon, and so have caused the explosion, 

We must not omit to mention that on June 4, 1784, 
Madame Thible ascended from Lyons in a fire-balloon 
with M. Fieurand, in the presence of King Gustavus of 
Sweden, then travelling under the name of Count Haga, 
Madame Thible is very likely the only woman who ever 
ascended m a fire-balloon. The first Englishwoman who 
ever ascended into the air was Mrs Sage, who accompanied 
Mr Biggin in his voyage from London on June 29, 1785. 

Accomats are given of an ascent at Constantinople, made 
in the presence of the Sultan, by a Persian physician. 


accompanied by two Bostangis, early in the year 
who, crossing the sea wliich divides Eumpe from Asia, 
descended about 30 leagues from the coast. 

We have now given a brief account of all the notewcrth} Jj : 
voyages that took place within the first two or three years 
after the discover}^ of the balloon by Montgolfi.:r. Ascents 
w'ere multiplied from this time onwards, and it is impos- . 

sible to give even a list of the many hundreds that hav*. -or 
taken place since: this oiiiibsion is, however, of slight '’ire, 
importance, as henceforth the balloon became little better 
than a toy, let up to amuse people at /ties c»r other public V " 
occasions, "ttlien the first ascents were made in France, 
the glow of national vanity w'as lighted up, and the most 
brilliant expectations were felt with regard to aero.statioa, 
and the glory tu the nation that would accnie therefrom. 

These anticipations have not been realised, ajid the bailc^m 
at this moment has received no great improvement since 
the time of Charles, except the substitution of ordinary 
coal-gas for hydrogen, which has rendered the inflation oj 
a balloon at any gas-works a comparatively simple matter, 
bearing in mind the elaborate contrivances required for the 
generation of hydrogen in sufficient quantities. But in 
one respect the balloon has been of real service, viz., tu 
science, in rendering the attainment of observations in 
the higher strata of the atmosphere not only possible but 
practicable. In regard to such matters the balloon is 
unique, as the atmosphere is the great laboratory of nature, 
in which are produced aU the phenomena of weather, the 
results of w^hich we perceive on the earth; and no observa- 
tions made on mountain-sides can take the place of those 
made in the balloon, as what is required is tifie knowledge 
of the state of the upper atmosphere itself, free from the 
disturbing effects of the contiguity of the land. Although, 
therefore, in what follows, we shall notice any particularly 
remarkable ascents, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to the 
few that have been undertaken for the sake of advancing 
science, and which alone are of permanent value. It wili 
be necessary to make one exception to this rule, however, 
in the case of the parachute, the experiments with which 
require some notice, although they have been put to no 
useful purpose. The baUoon has also been used in warfare 
as a means of observing the movements of the enemy; 
and the applications of it to this purpose deserve notice, 
although we think not so much use has been made of the 
balloon in this direction as might have been. 

The substitution of coal-gas for hydrogen is due to Mr rinhsiitn’ 
Charles Green, the veteran aeronaut, who made several *io«ofco;il- 
hundred ascents, the first of which took place on July 19, 

1821, the coronation day of George IV. In this ascent 
ordinary coal-gas was first used; and every baUoon, 'with 
very few exceptions, that has ascended since this date has 
been so inflated. PaU MaU was first lighted by gas in 
1807, and at the end of 1814 the general Ughting of 
London by gas’ cozninenced; so that coal-gas could not 
have been available for filling balloons long before it was 
actuaUy used. 

Leaving out of consideration the ascents undertaken for .Subse^uei t 
scientific objects (veiy many of which were remarkable for iamou^ 
the height attained or the distance traversed, and which 
will be specially noticed further on), we proceed to men- ^ ^ 
tion the most noteworthy ascents that have taken place” 
and that have not ended fataUy (these latter will be re- 
ferred to separately). Mr Crosbie, a gentleman who was 
the first to ascend from Ireland (January 19, 1785), on the 
19th July 1785 attempted to cross St George’s Channel 
to England, but feU into the sea; he was saved by some 
vessels that came to his rescue. Lunardi also fell into the 
sea, about a mile and a half from the shore, after an ascent 
from Edinburgh in December 1785; he was rescued by a 
fishing-boat Richard ^laguire was the second person 
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wlio ascended fiom Ireland, Mr Crosbie had inflated his 
ballcxm on ]May 12, 1785, but it "vras unable to take him 
up, when Mr Maguire, a student at the university, who 
was present, offered to ascend. His offer was accepted, 
and he made the asscent. For this he was knighted by the 
Lord-Lieutenant (Monck Mason, p. 266). On July 22, 
1785, Major Money ascended from Norwich. The balloon 
was blown out to sea, and he w^as obliged to descend into 
the water. After remaining there seven hours he was rescued 
by a revenue cutter w’hich had been despatched to Ids 
assistance. Mr Jiirnes Sadler attempted to cross St George s 
Channel on the ist of October 1812, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded, ^vhen, in consequence of a change in the wind, he 
was forced to descend into the sea off Liverpool. After 
remaining in the water some time, he was rescued by a 
nshing-boat. But on July22, 1817, Mr Windham Sadler, Ms 
second son, succeeded in crossing the Channel from Dublin 
to Holyhead. On May 24, 1837, Mr Sneath ascended 
from near Mansfield in a fire-balloon, and descended 
safely. At half-past one o^clock on November 7, 1836, 
Mr Bobert HoUond, Mr Monck Mason, and Mr Charles 
Green ascended from Vaushall Gardens, and descended at 
about two leagues from Weiiburg, in the duchy of Nassau, 
at half-past seven the next morning, having thus traversed 
a distance of about 500 miles in 18 hours; Lidge was 
passed in the course of the night, and Coblentz in the early 
morning. A full account of tMs trip is given by Mr Monck 
Mason in his AeroTmdica (1838). The balloon in wMch 
the journey was performed (a very large one, containing 
about 85,000 cubic feet of gas), was subsequently called 
the Nassau BcMom, and under that name became famous, 
and ascended frequently. 



TEe Great Nassau Balloon. 

We ought also, perhaps, to notice a curious ascent made 
by Mr Green on July 29, 1828, from the Eagle Tavern, 
City Koad, on the back of a favourite pony. Underneath 
the balloon was a platform (in place of a car) containing 
places for the pony^s feet, and some straps went loosely 
under Ms body, to prevent his lying down or moving about. 


Everything passed off satisfactorily, the balloon descending 
safely at Beckenham; the pony showed no alaim, but 
^ quietly ate some beans with which its rider supplied it in 
the air. Equestrian ascents have since been repeated.^ In 
1852, Madame Poitevin, who had made several such jour- 
neys in Palis, ascended from Cremome Gardens, London, 
on horseback (as “Europa on a buB'')j 
journey its repetition was stopped in England by applic^ 
tion to the poKce courts, as the exMbition outraged public 
feeling. Lieutenant Gale "was killed at Bordeaux on Sept. 

8, 1860, in descending after an equestrian ascent, through 
mismanagement in landing of the horse. M. Poitevin, de- 
scending in 1858, after an equestrian ascent from Paris, 
was nearly drowned in the sea near Malaga. Among 
remarkable balloon ascents must also be noticed that of 
Mr Wise, from St Louis, on June 23, 1859, in which a 
distance of 1120 miles was traversed. 

In 1863, Nadar, a well-known photograi^her at Paris, NTadar’s 
constructed an enormous balloon, wMch he called “Le i^alloon, 
Geant.” It was the largest gas-balloon ever constructed, 
containing over 200,000 cubic feet of gas. Underneath it 
was placed a smaller balloon, called a compensator, the 
object of wMch was to prevent loss of gas during the voyage. 

The car had two stories, and was, in fact, a model of a 
cottage in wicker-work, 8 feet in height by 13 feet ir 
length, containing a small printing-office, a photographic 
department, a refreshment-room, a lavatory, &c. The first 
ascent took place at five o'clock on Sunday, October 4, 

1863, from the Champ de Mars. There were thirteen per- 
sons in the car, including one lady, the Princess de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, and the two aeronauts Louis and Jules Godard. 

In spite of the elaborate preparations that had been made 
and the stores of provisions that were taken up, the balloon 
descended at nine o'clock, at Meaux, the early descent 
being rendered necessary, it was said, by an accident to the 
valve-line. A second ascent was made a fortnight later, 
viz., on October 18; there were nine passengers, including 
Madame Nadar. The balloon descended at the expiration 
of seventeen hours, near Nienburgiii Hanover, a distance 
of about 400 miles. A strong wind was blowing, and 
the balloon was dragged over the ground a distance of 7 
or 8 -miles. All the passengers were bruised, and some 
moreseriouslyliurt. TheballoonandcarwerethenWuglit 
to England, and exhibited for some time at the Crystal 
Palace at the end of 1863 and beginning of 1864, The 
two ascents of Nadar's balloon excited an extraordinary 
amount of enthusiasm and interest, vastly out of pro- 
portion to wliat they were entitled to. The balloon was 
larger than any of the same kind that had previously 
ascended ; but this was scarcely more than just appreci- 
able to the eye, as the doubling the contents of a balloon 
makes compai’atively slight addition to its diameter. M 
Nadar’s idea was to obtain sufficient money, by the ex- 
liibition_ of his balloon, to carry out a plan of aerial 
locomotion he had conceived possible by means of tho 
principle of the screw; in fact, he spoke of ‘‘Le G^ant ” 
as “the last balloon.” He also started B AeroMute^ a 
newspaper devoted to aerostation, and published a small 
hook, which was translated into English under the title 
The Bight to My. ^ Nadar's ascents had not the remotest 
connection withscience, althouglihe claimed that they had , 
nor was Ms knowledge, as shown in his writings, sufficient 
to have enabled Mm to advance it in any way. 

Directly after Nadar's two baHoon ascents, M. Eugene FiHgyne 
Godard constructed what was perhaps the largest aerial 
, macMne that has ever been made. It was a Montgolfier or 
Me-bailoon, of nearly half-^million cubic feet capacity 
(more than double the capacity of Nadar's). The balloon 
MesseU^, 1783, is said to have slightly exceeded this 
size. The air was heated hj an 18 feet stove, weigh- 
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ing, 'witli tlie chimney, 980 Ib. This furnace was fed 
by strawj and the ‘^car’^ consisted of a gallery sur- 
rounding it. Two ascents of this balloon were made 
from Cremorne Gardens, on July 20 and July 28, 1864. 
After the fiuft journey the balloon descended at Greenwich, 
and after the second at Walthamstow, where it was in- 
joired hy being blown against a tree. Notwithstanding 
the enormons size of the balloon, M. Godard asserted that 
it could be inflated in half an hour, and the inflation 
at Cremorne did not occupy more than an hour. The 
ascent of the balloon was a very striking sight, the flames 
roaring up the chimney of the furnace into the enormous 
globe above. The trusses of straw were suspended by rop^ 
from the gallery below the car, and were drawn up and placed 
ill the furnace as required. This was the first fire-baUoon 
seen by the inhabitants of London, and it was the second 
ascent of this kind that had been made in this countiy, Mr 
Sneath^s ascent at Mansfield having been the first, as Mr 
Tytler’s experiment at Edinburgh in 1784 was a leap, not 
an ascent, as no source of heat was taken up. In spite of 
the rapidity with which the infiation was effected, few who 
saw the ascent could fail to receive an impression most 
favourable to the gas-balloon in the matter of safety, as a 
rough descent, with a heated furnace as it were in the car, 
could not he other than most dangerous. 

In the summer of 1873 the proprietors of the New York 
Daily Graphic, an illustrated paper, determined to con- 
struct a very large balloon, and enable Mr Wise, the well- 
known American aeronaut, to realise his favourite scheme 
of crossing the Atlantic Ocean to Europe. It was hdieved 
by many that a current from west to east existed con- 
stantly at heights above 10,000 feet, but this seems very 
uncertain, Mr Green having stated that he had met with 
such a current, Mr Glaisher made a point of investigating 
the directions of the wind at different heights in his ascents, 
but found that they were as capricious as near the ^ound. 
The same result was found by others, and a comparison of 
the courses of the balloons sent up from Paris during riie 
siege will show that no constant current exists. The 
American project came to nothing owing to the quality 
of the materi^ of which the balloon was made. The size 
was said to be such as to contain 400,000 cubic feet, so 
that it would lift a weight of 14,000 3^. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1873, during its inflation, Mr Wise declared the 
materi^ of which it was made was so had that he could 
not ascend in it, though the other two persons who were to 
accompany him agreed to go. When, however, 325,000 
feet of gas had been put into the balloon, a rent was ob- 
served, and the whole rapidly collapsed. Although this 
accident was greatly regretted at the time, it seems pretty 
certain, from what subsequently took place, that the 
aeronauts would not have succeeded in their object, and 
a serious mishap was probably avoided. On October 
6, 1873, Mr Donaldson and two others ascended from New 
York in the balloon after it had been repaired, and effected 
a perilous descent in Connecticut During the autumn of 
1873 a great amount of discussion took place hothimEng- 
land and America about the existence of the westerly current 
and the subject of aerostation. In September 1873 Mr 
Barnnm, the well-known American showman, visited Eng- 
land with the view of eliciting whether, m ^e opinion of 
those best qualified, there was sufi&cient probability of a 
successful result to induce him to undertake tib.e construction 
of a suitable balloon. 

By aeronauts (omitting the pioneers Lunardi, Zambeo- 
cari, and others who have been already spoken of) we 
mean persona who have followed haJloonmg as a business 

trade. Of these, perhaps the best known and most 
successful have been Blanchard, Gameiin, the Sadlers, 
Mr Charles Green, Mr Wise, Mr Coxwell, and the brothers 


Godard, Blanchard made, it is said, thirty-six ascents, his 
first having taken place on March 2, 1784. His wife also 
made many ascents; she was killed on July 7, 1819. 
Gamerin is said to have ascended more than fifty times; 
he introduced night ascents with fireworks, <kc., the first of 
which took place on August 4, 1807. We shall have 
occasion to refer to him again when we treat of parachutes, 
Mr James Sadler made about sixty ascents, the first of 
which took place on October 12, 1784. His two sons, 
John and Windham, both followed in their father’s steps; 
the latter was killed in 1817. In the minds of most 
Englishmen the practice of ballooning will, for a long time, 
be associated with the name of Mr Charles Green, the most 
celebrated of English aeronauts, who, having made ins first 
ascent on July 19, 1821, only died in the year 1870, at a 
very advanced age. He is credited with 526 ascents by 
Mr Tumor; and from advertisements, <fec., we see that in 
1838 he had made 249. Mr Green may be said to have 
reduced ballooning to routine, and he made more ascents 
than any other person has ever accomplished. He 
accompanied Mr Welsh in his scientific ascents, and to 
him is also due the invention of the guide rope, which he 
used in many of his voyages with success. It merely con- 
sisted of a rope not less than 1000 feet in length, 
which was attached to the ring of the balloon (from wMcb 
the car is suspended), and hung down so that the end of 
it was allowed to trail along the surface of the ground, the 
object being to prevent the continual waste of gas and 
ballast that takes place in an ordinary balloon journey, as 
such an expenditure is otherwise always going on, owing to 
the necessity of keeping the balloon from getting either too 
high or too low. H a balloon provided with a guide rope 
RTTika so low that a good deal of the rope rests on the 
earth, it is relieved of so mnch weight and rises again; if, 
on the contrary, it rises so high that but a little is supported 
by the earth, a greater weight is home by the balloon, and 
equilibrium is thus produced. Mr Green frequently used the 
guide rope, and found that its action was satisfactory, and 
that it did not, as might be supposed, become entangled in 
trees, &c. It was used in the Nassau journey, but more 
recent aeronauts have dispensed with it. Still, in crossing 
the sea or malriTig a very long journey, where the preser- 
vation of the gas was of great importance, it could not 
fail to be valuable. Mr Green had, in Ms time, more 
experience in the management than has fallen to the lot of 
any one else, and he brought to bear on the subject a great 
amount of s kill and practical knowledge. There is also a 
plain matter-of-fact style about Ms accounts of Ms ascents 
that contrasts very favourably with the writings of some 
other aeronauts. Mr Coxwell, who has made several 
hundred ascents, first ascended in 1844, under the name of 
Wells. He it was who, as aeronaut, accompanied Mr Glaisher 
in most of his scientific ascents, 1862-65. The Godard 
family have made very many ascents in France, and are 
well known in aH countries in connection with aeronautics. 
It was to two of the Godards that the management of the 
military balloons in the Italiaa campaign was entrusted; 
it was M. Jules Godard who succeeded in opening the valve 
in the dangerous descent of Nadaris balloon in Hanover in 
1863, and it was Eugene Godard who constructed perhaps 
the largest Montgolfier ever made, an account of the ascen- 
sions of wMch has been given above. M. Dupuis Delcom-fe 
was also a well-known aeronaut; he has written on the sub- 
ject of aerostation, and Ms balloons were employed by MM. 
Bixio and Bairal in their scientific ascents. In America 
Mr Wise is par excellence the aeronaut; he has made 
several hundred ascents, and many of them are distin- 
guished for much skill and daring. He also appears to 
have pursued Ms profession with more energy and capadly 
has any other aeronaut in recent times, and his Hietorp 
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o/ AwstiUion shows him *o possess much higher ^ent^c 
ittainments than baliooniafcs usually have. In fact, JVlr 
Tt'ise stands alone in this respect^ as nearly all professional 
aeronauts are destitute of scientific Knowledge. ^ 

The number of fatal accidents that haw occi^d in tne 
history of balloons is not very ^jreat, nearly aU h&re 
rci^ulted either from the use of the 
want of knowledge, or carelessness on the part of the 
aeronauts themselves. We have already ^efeired to the 
accidents that closed the careers of Mtoe de ^nd 

Zambeccaii On Xuvember 2o, 1802, S^nor Ohv^,^ at 
Sans, and on July 17, 1812, Herr Bittorff, at Man^em, 
£>erished in consequence of the accident^ combustion o* 
their Montgolfiirl On April 7, 1806, M Mosment 
ascended from* Lille upon a platform, from winch he acci- 
dentally fell and was killed. On July 7, 1819, Madame 
Blanchard ascended from Paris at night with fireworks 
attached to the car, a spark from one of which igmted the 
gas in the balloon, and she was precipitated to the groimcl 
and killed. Lieut. Harris ascended from London on May 
25, 1824, but, through mismanagement of the valve-line, 
he’aUowed all the gas to escape suddenly from the ballocm, 
which descended with terrible velocity. He was killed by 
the fall, but Ms companion. Miss Stocks, escaped almost 
uninjured. In an ascent from Blackburn on September 29, 
1824, by Mr Windham Sadler, the balloon, in rising, struck 
against a chimney, and the aeronaut fell over the side of 
the car and was killed. On July 24, 1837, Mr Cocking 
descended from a balloon in a parachute, which struck the 
ground with such violence that he was killed on the spot. 
In descending with a horae on September 8, 1860, Lieut. 
Gale was Idlled; and in 1863 Mr Chambers was killed at 
Nottingham, his death arising from suffocation by the gas 
that poured out at the neck of the balloon, wMch was not 
separated from the car by a sufficient interval. 

The number of accidents that have occurred bears but a 
very small proportion to the number of successful ascents 
that have been made. Mr Monck Mason, in Ms AeronmCdca^ 
gives a list of the names, with the dates and places of their 
ascent, of all persons who, as far as he could find, had 
ascended previously to 1838, His list contains 471 names, 
which are distributed among the inhabitants of the different 
countries as follows; — England, 313; France, 104; Italy, 
18; Germany and the German States, 17; Turkey, 6; 
Prussia, 3; Kussia, 2; Poland, 2; Hungary, 2, Denmark, 
1; Switzerland, 1; and the United States, 3. Among 
these are the names of 49 women, of whom 28 are English, 
17 French, 3 German, and 1 Italian. Some of the persons 
had ascended a great number of times ; thus Mr Charles 
Green’s ascents alone amounted to more than 249; and 
those of the members of the same family to 535. Mr 
Mason calculated that the whole number of ascents executed 
by Englishmen was 752. Of the 47 1 adventurers only nine 
were MUed, and of these six owed their fate to the dangers 
attendant on the use of the fire-balloon, and one to bravado. 
The great number of our own countrymen that appear in 
the above list is no doubt partially due to the fact that it 
was compiled by an Englishman, to whom English news- 
papers and other records were more accessible ; still there 
is no reason to doubt that a much greater number of 
Englishmen have ascended than inhabitants of any other 
country, as balloons as ah amusement at f^tes, <&c., have 
been more common here. The number of Englishmen who 
have ascended might now be estimated at from 1500to 2000. 

We can call to mind but three fatal casualties that have 
taken place since Mr Mason compiled his list, viz,, Mr 
CockiDg'a parachute accident, Mr Gale’s death in 1860, 
and Mr Chambers’ death in 1863. 

We come now to an account of the use to which the 
balloon has been applied for the advancement of science. 
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The ascents that have been mde are by Sachaxof, 
on/i f?av-T,iissac in 1804, by Bmo and Barral in 1860, by 
Mr Welsh in 1852, by Mr Glaisher in 1862-66, 
toSon and DeFonvielle in 1867-68. WesbaUgive 
a brief account of these ascents, _ be<»use, as has been 
remarked, with a few exceptions, they tonn Ae only nsefnl 
purpose to which the balloon has been apphed. The gen^ 

^ description of the phenomena, &o., met with in a high 
ascent, and the general resnlts found, axe referred to in the 
account of Mr Glaisher’s experiments, as not only are hia 
accounts more detailed, hut the number of ascents made by 
}n‘TT> is much in excess of that of all the others put togetliei . 

The Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg, entertaining Ascent of 
the opinion that the experiments made on mountain-sides M.Saoharof 
by De Luc, De Saussnre, Humboldt, and others must give 
results different from those made in free air at the same 
heights, resolved in 1803 that a balloon ascent should be January 

madeforthepurposeof making scientificresearches. Accord- 30, 1801 

dingly, on January 30, 1804, M. Sacharof, a member of the 
academy, ascended, with M. Hobertson as aeronaut, in a 
balloon belonging to the latter, which was inflated with 
hydrogen gas. The ascent was made at a quarter past seven, 
and the descent effected at a quarter to eleven. No great 
height was reached, as the barometer never sank below 
23 in., corresponding to less than 1 J mile. The experiments 
were not very systematically made, and the chief results 
were the filling and bringing down several flasks of 
air collected at different elevations, and the supposed 
observation that th^ magnetic dip was altered. A tele- 
scope was fixed in the bottom of the car pointing vertically 
downwards, so that the travellers might be able to ascer- ' 
exactly the spot over which they were floating at any 
moment. M. Sacharof found that, on shouting downwards 
through his speaking-trumpet, the echo from the earth was 
quite distinct, and at his height was audible after an 
interval of about ten seconds. M. Sacharofs account is 
given in the FhilosopMcal Magazine (TiUoch’s), vol. xxi, 
pp. 193-200 (1805). 

At the commencement of 1804 Laplace proposed to the 
members of the French Academy of Sciences that balloons 
should be employed for the purpose of solving certain 
physical problems, adding that, as the government had 
placed funds at their disposal for the prosecution of use- 
ful experiments, he thought they might be well applied 
to this kind of research. The proposition was supporteni 
by Ohaptal tbe chemist, who was then minister of the 
interior, and accordingly the necessary arrangements were 
speedily effected, the charge of the experiments being given 
to MM. Gay-Lussac and Biot. 

The principal object of this ascent was to determine if Ascent of 
the magnetic force experienced any appreciable diminution Gay-Lu!>- 
at heights above the earth’s surface, De Saussure having 
found that such was the case upon the Col du G4ant. On 
August 24, 1804, MM, Gay-Lussac and Biot (the former 
eminent as a chemist and the latter as a natural philo- 
sopher) ascended from the Conservatoire des Arts at ten 
o’dock in the morning. Their magnetic experiments were 
incommoded by the rotation of tie balloon, but they found 
that, up to the height of 13,000 feet, the time of vibratiun 
exf a magnet was appreciably tlie same as on the earth's 
surface. They found also that tie air became drier as tliey 
ascended. Tie height reached was about 13,000 feet, 
and the temperature declined from 63° Fair, to 51°. The 
descent was effected about half-past one, at Meriville, 18 
leagues from Paris. 

In a second experiment, which was made on September Ascent of 
16, 1804, M. Gay-Lussac ascended alone. The balloon M. Gay- 
left the Conservatoire des Arts at 9.40 A.M., and descended Lussac, 
at 3,46 p.M. between Bouen and Dieppe. The chief result 
obtained was that the magnetic force, like gravitation, did ’ 
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iioc experience any sensible variation at heights from 
the earth’s surface which we can attain to> Gay-Lussac 
also brought down air collected at the height of nearly 
-3,000 feet, and on analysis it appeared that its constitu- 
tion was the same as that of air collected at the earth^s 
surface. At the time of leaving the earth the thermometer 
stood at 82° f ahr., and at the highest point reached (23,000 
feet) it was 14°*9 Eahr. Gay-Lussac remarked that at 
his highest point there were still clouds above Mtil 
A scent of Prom 1804 to 1850 there is no record of any scientific 
Mil. Bixio ascents in balloons having been undertaken. In the latter 
year MM. Bixio and Barral made two ascents for this pur- 
29 ascended from the Paris Observatory on June 

29, 1850, at 10.27 A.M., the balloon being inflated with 
hydrogen gas. The day was a rough one, and the ascent 
took place suddenly, without any previous attempt having 
been made to test the ascensional force of the balloon. 
When liberated, it rose with great rapidity, and becoming 
fully inflated it pressed upon the network, bulging out at 
the top and bottom. As the ropes by which the car was 
suspended were too short, the balloon soon covered the 
travellers like an immense hood. In endeavouring to 
secure the valve-rope, a rent was made in the balloon, and 
the gas escaped so close to the faces of the voyagers as 
almost to snjBfocate them. Finding that they were descend- 
ing then too rapidly, they threw overboard everything 
available, including their coats, and only excepting the 
instruments. The ground was reached at lOh. 45m., near 
Lagny. Of course no observations were made. 

On Jtdy MM. Bixio and Barral determined to ascend again with- 
27 , 1850 . out delay, and accordingly, on July 27, 1850, they repeated 
the experiment. The ascent was remarkable on account of 
the extreme cold met with. At about 20,000 feet the 
temperature was 15® Fahr., the balloon being enveloped in 
cloud; but on emerging from the cloud, at*23,000 feet, the 
temperature sank to - 38® Fahr., no less than 53° Fahr. 
below that experienced by Gay-Lussac at the same elevar 
tion. The existence of these very cold clouds served to 
explain certain meteorological phenomena that were ob- 
served on the earth both the day before and the day after 
the ascent. Some pigeons w^re taken up in this, as in 
most other high ascents, and liberated; they showed a re- 
luctance to leave the car, and then fell heavily downwards. 
'::\irWels]i’s Jhly 1852 the committee of the Kew Observatory 
four as- resolved to institute a series of balloon ascents, with the 
view of investigating such meteordogical and physical 
phenomena as require the presence of an observer at a 
great height in the atmosphere. Mr Welsh, of the Kew 
Observatory, was the observer, andMr Green’s great Nassau 
balloon was employed, Mr Green himself being the aeronaut. 
Four ascents were made in 1852, viz., on August 17, 
August 26, October 31, and November 10, when the 
respective heights of 19,510, 19,100, 12,640, and 22,930 
feet were attained. A siphon barometer, dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, aspirat^ and free, and a Kegnault’s 
.hygrometer were taken up. Some air collected at a con- 
siderable height was found on analysis not to differ appre- 
ciably in its composition from air coHected near the ground. 
The original observations are printed in extenso in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1863, pp. 311-346. The bwest 
temperatures met with in the four ascents were respectively 
8®-7 Fahr. (19,380 feet); 12®-4 Fahr. (18,370); 16®-4 
Fahr. (12,640); - 10®-5 Fahr. (22,370); the decline of tem- 
perature being very regular. 

British A. At the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
Bociation vancement of Science held at Aberdeen in 1869, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of making observations 
«oin^ttee higher strata of ^^the atmosphere by means of the 

balloon. For the first two years nothing was effected, 
owing to the want both of an observer tmd of a suitable 


lilo 

balloon. In 1861, at Manchester, the committee was reaj>- 
pointed, and it then consisted of Colonel Sykes (chairman), 

Mr Airy, Sir David Brewster, Mr Fairbaim, Admiral Fitzroy, 

Mr Qassiot, Mr James Glaisher, Sir J, Herschel, Dr Lee, 

Dr Lloyd, Dr W*. A. lyliller, Dr Eobinson, and Dr Tyndall. 

Some unsuccessful experiments were made with a balloon uf 
Mr Green’s, and also with one hired from the proprietors of 
Cremome Gardens, which turned out to be in a hopelessly 
leaky condition; the trained observers also, on whom the 
committee had relied, failed to perform their duties. In 
this state of affairs, Mr Coxwell, an aeronaut who had 
made a good many ascents, was communicated with, and 
he agreed to construct a new balloon, of 90,000 cubic 
feet capacity, on the condition that the committee would 
undertake to use it, and pay £25 for each high ascent 
made especially for the committee, the latter defraying also 
the cost of gas, <fec., so that the expense of each high ascent 
amounted to nearly £50. An observer being still wanted, 

Mr Glaisher, a member of the committee, offered himself to Mr 
take the observations, and accordingly the first ascent Was Giaislier% 
made on July 17, 1862, from the gas-works at Wolverhamp- 
ton, this town being chosen on account of its central position 
in the country. Altogether, Mr Glaisher made twenty-eight 
ascents, the last having taken place on May 26, 1866. Of 
these only seven were specially high ascents, although six 
others were undertaken for the objects of the committee 
alone. On the other occasions Mr Glaisher availed himself 
of public ascents from the Crystal Palace and other places 
of entertainment, merely taking his place like the other 
passengers. In the last six ascents another aeronaut, Mr 
Orton, and a smaller balloon, were employed. The dates, 
places of ascent, and greatest heights (in feet) attained in 
the twenty-eight ascents were — 1862; July 17, Wolver- 
hampton, 26,177; July 30, Crystal Palace, 6937; August 
18, Wolverhampton, 23,377; August 20, Ckysfcal Palace, 

5900; August 21, Hendon, 14,365; September 1, Crystal 
Palace, 4190; September 5, Wolverhampton, 37,000; 
September 8, Crystal Palace, 5428. 1863; March 31, 

Crystal Palace, 22,884; April 18, Crystal Palace, 24,163; 

June 26, Wolverton, 23,200; July 11, Crystal Palace^ 

6623; July 21, Crystal Palace, 3298; August 31, New- 
castle-upon-T^e, 8033; September 29, Wolverhampton, 

16,590; October 9, Crystal Palace, 7310. 1864; January 

12, Woolwich, 11,897 ; April 6, Woolwidi, 11,075; Jxme 

13, Crystal Mace, 3543; June 2C^ Derby, 4280; June 
27, Crystal Palace, 4898; August 29, Crystal Palace, 

14,581; December 1, Woolwich, 5431; December 30, 
Woolwich, 3735. 1865: February 27, Woolwidii 4865; 

October 2, Woolwich, 1949; December 2, Woolwich, 

4628. 1866: May 26, Windsor, 6325, Of these, all the 
ascents from Wolverhmpton (four in number) and from 
Woolwich (seven in number) were "undertaken wholly for 
the committee, and Mr Qlaisli^ was merely accompanied 
by the aeronaut, whose busings it was to manage the 
balloon. The expense of the special high ascents (about 
£60 for each, as stated above) rendered it desirable, when 
possible, to take advantage of the desire felt by many to 

: accompany Mr Glaidiec in Ms journey, and admit one or 
two other travellers; and of this kind were one or two of 
the accents &om the Crystal Palace, though the majority, 

I in which the elevation attained frequently fell short of a 
mOe, were the ordinary pnbHc ascents advertised before- 
hand. It is not possible here to give any complete account 
of the results obtained, and it would be superfluous, as the 
observatioBs, both as made and after reduction, are printed 
in the Briiish Association Beports^ 1862-66. It will be 
enough, after explaining the objects of the experiments, 

(kc., to describe briefly one or two of the most remarkable 
I ascents, and then state the kind of condusiops that follow 
^ frOm ^them as a whole. 
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Glaislier'fr 
ascent on 
July 17, 
1S62, 


The primary object was to determine the temperature of 
tbe air, and its hygrometricai state at cbdfferent elevations 
Vi as great a height as could be reached; and the secondary- 
objects were — (1) to detemune the temperature of the dew- 
]*oint by Danielles and Begnault^s hygrometers, as well as 
by the dry and wet bulb thermometers, and to compare the 
results; (2) to compare the readings of an aneroid baro- 
meter with those of a mercunal barometer up to the height 
of 5 miles; (3) to determine the electiiuJ: state of the air, 
(4) the oxygenic condition of the atmosphere, and (6) the 
time of vibration of a magnet; (6) to collect air at different 
elevations; (7) to note the height and Mnd of clouds, thdh 
density and thickness; (8) to determine the rate and direc- 
tion of different currents in the atmosphere; and (9) to 
mahe observations on sound. 

The instruments used were mercurial and aneroid baro- 
meters, dry and wet bulb thermometers, Danielles dew- 
point hygrometer, Eegnault^s condensing hygrometer, 
maximum and minimum thermometers, a magnet for hori- ‘ 
zontal vibration, hermetically sealed glass tubes exhausted 

air, and an electrometer. In one or two of the ascents 
» camera was taken up. 

One end of the car was occupied by the aeronaut; near 
the other, in front of Mr Glaisher, was placed a board or 
table, the extremities of which rested on the sides of the 
car; upon this board was placed suitable framework to 
carry the several thermometers, hygrometers, magnet, 
aneroid barometer, &c. ; a perforation through it admitted 
the lower branch of the mercurial barometer to descend 
below, leaving the upper branch at a convenient height for 
observing. A watch was placed directly opposite to Mr 
Glaisher, the central space being occupied by his note- 
book. The aspirator (for Eegnaulfs hygrometer) was 
fixed underneath the centre of the hoard, so as to be con- 
veniently workable by either feet or hands. Holes were 
cut in the board to admit -the passage of the flexible tubes 
required for Eegnault’s hygrometer and the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers. 

The first ascent was made, as has been stated, from 
W'olverhami)ton on July IT, 1862^ and the journey was 
remarkable on account of a warm current that was met 
with at a great elevation. The weather, previous to the 
ascent, had been bad for a long time, and it had been 
delayed in consequence. The wind was stiU blowing from 
the west, pd considerable difficulty was experienced in 
i^e preliminary arrangements, so that no instrument was 
iied before starting. The balloon left at 9.43 A.M., and a 
height of 3800 feet was reached before an observation 
could be taken. At 4000 feet clouds were entered, and 
left ^ 8000 feet. The temperature of the air at starting was 
59 Fahr., at 4000 feet it was 45’’, and it descended to 26° 
at 10,000 feet, from which height to that of 13,000 feet 
there tos no diminution, mile passing through this 
space Mr Glaisher put on additional clothiag feeling 
lhat a temperature below xero would he attained 
before the bright of 5 miles was reached; but at the 
elevation of 15,600 feet the temperature was 31° and at 
each successive reading, up to 19,500, it zn^eczsed, and 
was there 42 . pie temperature then decreased rapidly, 
and was 16 26,000 feet. On descending it increased 

i^y to 3r-8 at 10,000 feet. A very roiigh descent, 
in n^ly A60 worth of instruments were broken 
^ effect^ neM Oakham, in Eutlandshire, Mr Oorweli 
having judged it prudent to descend on account of the 
pro^ty, as he snpposed, of the Wash. In coming down 

proved to he more than 8000 feet in tbicImagB Uie ngo nf 

^ most riSSk 
(Ang. 18, 1862) of the third as- 
cent was favourable, and there was but little wind. All the 


instruments were fixed before leaving the earth. A height 
of more than 4 miles was attained, and the balloon remained 
in the air about two hours. "When at its highest point* 
there were no clouds between tbe balloon and the earth, 
and the streets of Birmingham were distinctly visible. 
The descent was effected at Solihull, 7 miles from Bir- 
mingham. On the earth the temperature of the air was 
67®*8, and that of the dew-point 54® *6; and they steadily 
decreased to 39®‘6 and 22°‘2 respectively at 11,500 feet. 
The balloon was then made to descend to the height of 
about 3000 feet, when both increased to 56®-0 and 47°*6 
respectively. On throwing out ballast the balloon rose 
again, and the temperature declined pretty steadily to 
24®'0, and that of the dew-point to - 10®*0, at the height 
of 23,000 feet. During this ascent Mr Glaisher’s hands 
became quite blue, and he experienced a qualmish sensar 
tion in the brain and stomach, resembling the approach of 
sea-sickness; but no further inconvenience, besides such 
as resulted from the cold and the difficulty of breathing, 
was experienced. This feeling of sickness never occurred 
again to Mr Glaisher in any subsequent ascent. 

The ascent from the Crystal Palace on August 20, 1862, 
was merely an ordinary one for the public amusement, in 
which Mr Glaisher took a place in the car. In these low 
ascents from places of entertainment, in which other per- 
sons also were passengers, the large board stretching right 
across the car could not be used. A smaller frame 
was therefore made, which could be screwed on to the 
edge of the car, to carry the watch, siphon barometer, 
aneroid barometer, dry and wet bulb thermometers, grid- 
iron thermometer,! and Danieffis and Eegnault’s hygro- 
meters, which comprised all the instruments usually taken 
up^ in these low ascents. In the first low ascent, July 30, 
this framework, was fixed inside the car; but as it seemed 
possible that the warmth proceeding from the voyagers 
might influence the readings of the instruments, it was 
always afterwards fibsed outside, and projected beyond the 
car, so that aU the instruments were freely exposed to thf 
surrounding air. The ascent on August 20 was a low one^ 
and presented no remarkable feature except that the balloon 
was nearly becalmed over London. The earth was left at 
6.26 P,M., and the air was so quiet that at the height 
of three-quarters of a mile the baRoon was stiff over tbe 
Crystal Palace. At 7h.. 47m. it was over London, and 
moving so slowly that it was thought desirable to ascend 
above the clouds in hopes of meeting with a more rapid 
current of air. At 8h. 5m. the voyagers were above the 
clouds, and it became quite light again, darkness having 
come on whilst hovering over London, at which time the 
gradual illumination by the lights in the streets formed 
a most wonderful sight, and one never to be forgotten, 
jme roar, or rather loud hum, proceeding from the great 
aty was also most remarkable. After having been above 
the donds some time, the lowing of cattle and other agri- 
cultural sounds were heard. Accordingly, the valve-line 
was puEed, and the balloon descended below the donds, 
when tk bght of London was seen in the distance as a misty 
glare. The darkness increased as the balloon descended very 
slowly, and it at lengA touched the ground so gently in the 
middle of a field at Mill Efll, near Hendon, that those in tbe 
car were s^cdy aware of the contact. There were twdve 
voyaprs altogether, and when with some trouble sufficient 
countrymen were collected to take tbeir places and enable 
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> This was a thermometer with a bulb shaped like a gridiron so an 
to have a very great surface exposed to the air. It was toon »ht that 
pea-si2^ tulh would not permit of the thermometer being 
to repster the rapid changes of temperature to! 
to toe qmck motion of toe balloon, as it requiks some Uttle Ce tor 
^h a^thennometer to take up toe temperature of the .u!r“ 
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them to leave the car, it was resolved to anchor the Imlloon 
for the night and to make an ascent in the early morning. 
Accordingly, at 4.30 a.m., on August 21, the earth was 
left, there being altogether five persons in the car. It w-as 
a dull, warm, doudy morning, with the sky overcast. In 
about an hour the height of 3 miles was attained, and 
the temperature had fallen to 23®, having been 58® on the 
earth before leaving. The aspect of the clouds under for- 
mation before and during the rising of the sun was mar- 
vellous in the extreme, and baffled description. There 
were seen shining masses of cloud in mountain chains, 
rising perpendicularly from the plain, with summits of 
dazzling whiteness, forming vast ravines, down which the 
balloon appeared to glide, or pass through their sides, into 
other vaUeys, until, as tlie balloon rose far above, all 
appeared a mighty sea of white cloud. The descent was 
effected about a quarter past seven, and the transition from 
the magnificent scene above the clouds to the ugly prospect 
of the dreary earth as seen early on a dull morning, with 
a uniform leaden sky, was most -depressing* The place of 
descent was near Biggleswade. 

The most' noteworthy fact in connection with the ascent, 
September 1, 1862, was, that from the baHoon the clouds 
were observed to be forming below, and seen to be follow- 
ing the whole course of ihe Thames from the Nore to 
Eichmond. The clouds were above the river following all 
its windings, and extending neither to the right nor to the 
left. It was about the time of high water at London 
Bridge, and the phenomenon was no doubt connected 
with the warm water from the sea. 

As in the ascent, September 5, 1862, the greatest 
height ever reached was attained, it is desirable to give 
the account of it in some detail, and in Mr Qlaisheris own 
words. It is only necessary to premise that it was intended 
on this occasion to ascend as high as possible. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Mr Glaisher’s account {JBrkish 
Associution Bepori^ 1862, pp. 383-385): — 

This ascent had been delayed owing to the unfavourable state of 
the weather. The balloon left at lb. Sm. p.m. The temperature 
of the air was 59®, and the dew-point 50®. At the hei^t of 1 
uule it was 41®, dew-point 38®; and shortly afterwards we entered 
a cloud of about 1100 feet in thickness, in which the tem]Mrature 
of the air fell to 36i°, the dew-point being the same, thus inmcating 
that the air was here saturated with moisture. On emerging from 
the cloud at Ih. 17m. we came upon a flood of strong sunligh^ 
with a beautifal blue sky, without a cloud above ns, and a magni- 
ficent sea of cloud below, its surface being varied with enffless hills, 
hillocks, moimtain chains, and many snow-white masses rising from 
it. I here tried to take a .view with the camera ; but we were rising 
with too great rapidity, and going round and round too quickly, to 
enable me to do so. The flood of light, however, was so great that 
aU I should have needed would have been a momentary exposure, 
as Dr Hill Horris had kmdly furnished me with eztremdy sensitive 
dry plates for the purpose. We reached 2 miles in height at Ih. 
21m. The temperature had fallen to the freezing-point, and the 
view-point to 26®, We were 8 miles high at Ih. 28m., with a tem- 
perature of 18®, and dew-point 13®. At Ih. 39m. we had reached 4 
miles, and the temperature was 8®, and dew-point— 15® ; in ten 
minutes more we had reached the fifth mile, and the temperature 
had passed below zero, and then read- 2®, and at this point no 
dew was observed on Kegnault’s hygrometer when cooled down to 
-30® ; but a dew-point obtained from the readings of dry and wet 
gave - 36®. Up to this time I had taken observations with comfort. 
I had experienced no difficulty in breathing, whilst Mr Coxwell, in 
consequence of the necessary exertions he had to make, had breathed 
with difficulty for some time. At Ih. 53 m. 'the barometer reading 
was 11*05 inches, but IMs requires a subtractive correction of 0*25 
inch, as found by comparison with Lord Wxottesley’s standard 
barometer just bemre starting, I afterwards read the diy thermo- 
meter as - 6® ; this must have been about Ih. 52m. or later; I could 
uot see the column of mercury in the wet bulb thermometer; nor 
afterwards the hands of the watch, nor the fine divisions on any 
instrument. I asked Mr Coxwell to help me to read the instru- 
ments, as I experienced a difficulty in seeing. ^ In consequence, 
however, of the rotatory motion of the balloon, which hadcontiifued 
without ceasing since the earth had been left, the valve*line had 
become twisted, and he had to leave the car and motmt into the 


ling above to adjust it. At this time I looked at the baromeirr, 
and found it to be 10 inches, stiii decreasing fast; its true reads 
therefore was 9} inches, implying a height of 29,000 feet. Shortly 
afterwards I laid my arm upon the table, posa^sed of its full vigour, 
and on being d®irous of using it, I found it powerless — it must 
have lost its power momentarily. I tried to move the other arm, 
and found it powerless also. I then tried to shake mv^lf, and 
succeeded in shaking my body. I itemed to have no limbs. I 
then looked at the barometer, and whilst doing so my head fell on 
my left shoulder. I struggled and shook my body again, but could 
not move my arms. I ^t my head upright, but for an instant 
only, when it fell on my right shoulder, and then I fell backward^, 
my back resting against the side of the car, and my head on iis 
edge ; in this position my eyes were directed towards Mr Coxw*'H 
in the ring, when I shoolc my body I seemed to have full power 
over the muscles of the back, and considerable power over those of 
the neck, hut none over cither my arms or my legs ; in fact, I 
seemed to have none. As in the case of the aims, all muscular 
power was lost in an instant from my back and neck. I dimly saw 
Mr Coxwell in the ring, and endeavoured to speak, but could not ; 
when in an instant intense black darkness came : the optic nerve 
finally lost power suddenly. I was still conscious, with as active a 
brain as at the present moment whilst writing tins. I thought 1 
had been seized with asphyxia, and that I should experience no 
more, as death would come unless we speedily descended : other 
thoughts were actively entering my mind, when I suddenly became 
unconscious as on going to sleep. 1 cannot tell anything of the 
sense of hearing ; the perfect stillness and siieiice of the r^ons 6 
miles from the earth (and at this time we were between 6 and 7 
miles high) is such that no sound reaches the ear. 

My last observation was made at Ih. 54m. at 29,000 feet. I 
suppo^ two or three minutes fully were occupied between my ey^ 
becoming insensible to seeing fine divisions and Ih. 54m., and then 
that two cir three minutes more passed till I was insensible ; there- 
fore I think this took place at ^ut Ih. 56m. or IIl 57m. Whilst 
powerless I heard the words 'temperature* and * observation,* and 
I knew Mr Coxwell was in the car speaking to me, and endeavour- 
ing to arouse me ; tiierefore consciousness and hearing had returned. 

I then heard him speak more emphatically, but I could not see, 
speak, or move. I heard him again aay, * Do tiT— now do.’ Then 
I saw the instruments dimly, ^en Mr Coxwell, and very shortly 
saw dearly. X rose in my seat and looked round, as though wak- 
ing from deep, though not refreshed by sleep, and said to Mr 
Coxwell, * I have been insensible.* He said, ‘You have ; and I tot», 
very nearly.* I then drew iro my lera, which had been extended 
before me, and took a pencil in my hand to begin observations. 
Mr Coxweil told me that he had lost the use of his hands, wMch 
were black, and I poured brandy over them. 

“ I resumed my observations at 2h. 7m., recording the barometer 
readmg at 11 *53 inches and temperature - 2®. I suppose that three 
or four minutes were occupied from the time of my hearing tlie 
words ‘ temperature * and ‘ observation* till I began to observe. If 
so, then returning consciousness came at 21 l 4m., and this gives 
seven minutes for total insensibility. 1 found the water in the 
vessel supplying the wet bulb thermometer, which I had by fre- 
quent distobances kept from freezing, was one solid mass of ice ; 
and it did not all melt until after we had been on the ground soma 

tinrte. 

“ Mr Coxwell told me that whilst in the ring he felt it piercin^y 
cold ; that hoar-frost was all round tixe neck of the balloon ; on at- 
tempting to leave the rin|[ he found his hands frozen, and he had 
to place his arms on the xmg and drop down ; that he thought for 
a moment I had lain hack to rest myself; that he spoke to me 
without eliciting a reply ; that he then noticed my legs projected 
and my aims hung down hy my side ; that my countenance was 
serene and placid, without the eamertness and anxiety he had 
noticed before going into the ring, and then it struck him I was 
insensible. He w&ed to approa^ me, but could not, and he felt 
insensibilily coming over himself ; that he became anxious to open 
the valve, but in consequence of his having lost the use of his 
hands he could not, and ultimatd.y did so by seizing the cord with 
his teeth, and dipping his head two or three times, until the balloon 
took a decided turn downwards. 

“Ho inconvenience followed this insensibility, and when we 
dropped it was in a country where no conveyance of any kind could 
be obtained, so that I had to walk between 7 and 8 miles. 

“ Qffie descent was at first very rapid ; we passed downwards 3 
miles in nine minutes ; the balloon’s career was then checked, and 
it finally descended in the centre of a large grass field at Cold Wes- 
ton, 7i miles from Ludlow. 

“ In this ascent six pigeons were taken up. One was thrown out 
at the height of 3 miles, when it extended its wings and dropped 
as a niece of paper ; a second, at 4 mil^ flew vigorously round and. 
round, apparently taking a dip each time ; a third was thrown out 
between 4 and 5 miles, and it fell downwards as a stone ; a fourth 
was thrown out at 4 miles on descending ; it flew in a circle, and’ 
shortly ali^ted on the top of the balloon. The two remaming 
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Digaons were brought down to the gyonnd. One was found to be 
dead, and the other, a carrier, was stili living, but would not leaye 
the hand when I attempted to throw it off, till, after a quarter of 
an hour, it began to pck a piece of ribbon which encircled its neck, 
and was then jerked off the finger, and fiew with some vigour to- 
warrls Wolverhampton, One of the pigeons returned to Wolver- 


mptoi 
hampton on Sunday, 
been heard of.*’ 


One ot the piget 
the 7th, and this is the only one that has 


Mr Glaisher lo^ind from his observation-book that the 
last observation was made at 29,000 feet, and that at this 
time the balloon was ascending at the rate of 1000 feet per 
minute; and that when he resumed his observations, it was 
descending at the rate of 2000 feet per minute, the interval 
being thirteen minutes. This gives 36,000 or 37,000 feet 
for the greatest height attained. Two other series of con- 
siderations led to the latter height, and there can he no 
doubt that the altitude of 37,000 feet, or 7 miles, was 
attained on this occasion. 

Ill the ascent, April 18, 1863, 24,000 feet of elevation 
was reached. It was remarkable for the rapidity of the de- 
scent. At 2h. 44m., the balloon being then at a height of 
10,000 feet, Mr Coxweli suddenly cau^t sight of Beachy 
Head, and Mr Glaisher, looking over the edge of the car, 
saw the sea, apparently immediately underneath. There was 
no time to be lost, and Mr Coxwell hung on to the valve- 
line, telling Mr Glaisher to leave his instruments and do 
the same. The earth was reached at 2h. 48m., the two 
miles of descent having been effected in four minutes. The 
balloon struck the ground near Hewhaven with a terrible 
crash, but, from the free use of the valve-line, it was so 
crippled that it did not move afterwards. AH the instru- 
ments, of the value of more than .£25, including some that 
were unreplaceable, were broken, and Mr Glaisher was 
hurt. In the descent, after the first high ascent on July 
17, 1862, the earth was struck with so much violence that 
most of the instruments were broken, and Mr Glaisher 
(who was dosed in by his observiug-board) was a good 
deal hurt then. In subsequent ascents, therefore, boxes 
were used filled with small mattresses, in which the instru- 
ments conld be hurriedly placed, and the board was so 
arranged that it could he turned over and liung;Outside 
the car. These improvements had the effect of dhni^h- 
ing the danger to hinmelf and the chance of breakage of 
the instruments, but in the xlewhaven descent there was 
not sufficient time to put them in practice. 

The circumstances met with in the ascent, June 26, 
1863, were so remarkable that a short account cannot be 
omitted. The morning was at first very bright and fine, 
but between 11 and 12 o'clock a change took place; the sky 
became covered with clouds, and the wind rose and blew 
strongly, so that great difficulty was e3q)erienced in com- 
pleting the inflation. At Ih. 3m. the balloon left; in four 
minute, at 4000 feet high, cloud was entered, Mr Glaisher 
expected soon to break through it, and enter into bright 
Bunslmie as usual, but nothing of the sort took place, as 
on ^ergence, douds were seen both above and below! 
At 9000 feet the ^hing and moaning of the wind were 
heard, and Mr Glaisher satisfied himseff that this was due 
not te the cordage of the balloon, but to opposing currents! 
M tes time the sun was seen faintly, but instead of its 
briffiance inching, although the balloon was then two 
^ea Mgh, afog was entered, and the sight of the sun lost, 

^ ^ was left , 

end after the sun had been seen faintly for 
a little tune, a wetting fog was entered. * 

Imn'f still in foe 

out it was not 80 wettmi?. 


irt*a 


pass through them. At 17,600 feet we were again enveloped in 
fog, which became wetting at 18,600 feet ; we left this cloud below 
at 19,600 feet At 20,000 feet the sun was just visible. We were 
now approaching 4 miles high ; dense clouds were still above us ; 
for a space of 2000 to 3000 feet we met with no fog, hut on passing 
above 4 miles our attention was first attracted to a dark mass ol 
cloud, and then to another on our level ; both these clouds had 
fringed edges — ^they were both nimbi. Without the slightest doubt 
both these clouds were regular rain-clouds. Whilst looking at them 
we again lost sight of everything, being enveloped in fog whilst 
passing upwards through 1000 feet. At 22,000 feet we again 
emerged, and were above clouds on passing above 23,000 feet. At 
six minutes to 2 o’clock we heard a railway train ; the temperature 
here was 18“. I wished still to ascend to find the limits of this 
vapour, but Mr Coxwell said, * We are too short of sand ; I cannot 
go higher ; we must not even stop here.' I was therefore most 
reluctantly compelled to abandon the wish, and looked searchingly 
around. At this highest point, in close proximity to us, were 
rain-clouds ; below us dense fog. I was again reminded that we 
must not stop. With a hasty glance everywhere, above, below, 
around, I saw the sky nearly covered with dark clouds of a stratus 
character, with cirri still higher, and small spaces of blue sky be- 
tween them. The blue was not the blue of 4 or 6 miles high as I 
had alwa]^ before seen it, hut a faint blue, as seen from the earth 
when the air is charged with moisture.” 

In the downward journey an even more remarkable series 
of circumstances was met with; for a faU of rain was passed 
through, and then below it a snow-storm, the flakes being 
entirely composed of spiculse of ice and innumerable snow- 
crystals. On ’reaching the ground near Ely the lower 
atmosphere was found to be thick, misty, and murky. At 
Wolverton the afternoon was cold, raw, and disagreeable 
for a summer’s day. The fact of rain-clouds extending 
layer above layer to a height of 4 miles, was one never 
hitherto regarded as possible; and the occurrence of rain and 
pow, and the latter underneath the former, and all happen- 
ing on a day in the very middle of summer, formed a series 
of most curious and unexpected phenomena. 

Mr Glaisher having, in one of his descents, which took Night 
place near sunset, observed that the temperature was the ascents, 
same through a very considerable height, it occurred to him 
that after dark it was quite possible that, for some ele- 
vation above the earth’s surface, the temperature might 
even increase with increase of height ; and to determine 
this he arranged for some ascents to be made after sunset, 
so that the temperature during the night might be observed. 

For this purpose he procured a couple of Davy lamps, 
which answered their object satisfactorily. Accordingly, 
on October 2, 1865, an ascent was made from. Wool- 
wich Arsenal, the time of starting being about three- 
quarters of an hour after the sun had set. The temperature 
on the earth was 56®, and it steadily increased to 5 9® ‘6 
at Ike height of 1900 feet. This was established con- 
duMvely by repeated ups and downs, the temperature 
f^ng as the balloon descended. The view of London 
lighted up, as seen from the balloon in this ascent, the 
night being dear, was most wonderful. A second night 
ascent was made from the same place on December 2 
1866, the balloon left the earth 2|- hours after sunset. 

On this occasion the temperature did not rise, but the 
^crease, though steady, was smaH. In an ascent from 
Wmdsor on May 29, 1866, the balloon was kept up tiU 
half-past eight o’dock, and the temperature was found to 
decrease as Ike earth was approached during the last 900 
feet, ^ this last ascent no paid aeronaut was employed, 
as Mr Westcar, of the Eoyal Horse Guards, undertook the 
mimgement of the balloon. In the preceding five ascents • 

Mr Orton, of Blackw^, was employed as aeronaut. 

allS^ necess^ in the present notice toEeBultsof 

^nde me^y to the more stnkmg points noticed in Mr experi- 
Ulajsners twenijy-eight ascents. The numlDer of observa- 
tions made by him was of course great, and it is only neces- 
s^ here to repeat that they are to be found in the Meporit 
of the JSntnh Association for the Advancement of Science, 
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I862-GG. It appeared as one of tli<» results of the ex- The majority of Mr Glaisher^s experiments were made 
EH‘nmeiits that the rate of the decline of temperature with in the summer, partly because public ascents took place 
e.evatmn near the earth was very difterent when the sky at this time of the year, and partly because the weather 

was clear from what was the case w’hen it was cloudy; was more settled. But some special ascents were made 

^ T, equality of temperature at sunset and increase in the winter ; these were found to be very troublesome 
with height after sunset were veiy remarkable facts which and costly, owing to the time that was wasted before 
were not anticipated, and which have an important bearing a suitable day occurred, and to the boisterous weather, 
on the theory of refraction, as astronomical observations which damaged the balloon. Altogether the number of 
are usually made at night, ^ Even at the height of 5 miles, ascents bore but a small ratio to the number of days 
cirrus clouds ’were seen high in the air, apparently as far spent over them. Sometimes it was necessary to wait 
a^ve as they seem when viewed from the earth, and the at Wolverhampton a whole week after the day fixed 

air^ must there be so exceedingly diy that it is hard to for the ascent, owing to the unfavourable state of the 

believe that their presence can be due to moisture at all. weather and the necessity of keeping the light gas re- 
The results of the observations differed very much, and no quired for the balloon in a sepamte gasometer {a.s the 
doubt the atmospheric conditions depended not only on lightest gas is the worst in illuminating power), added to 
the time of day, but also on the season of the year, and the cost and difficulty. When balloons ascend as public 
were such that a vast number of ascents would be requisite exhibitions from places of entertainment it is very mrely 
to determine the true laws with anything approaching to that a height of a mile is reached, although, in the alienee 
^rtainty and completeness. It is also dear Ihat England of instruments, it is not unusual for the aeronaut to ax- 
is a most unfit country for the pursuit of such investiga- aggerate the elevation, as the passengers have no reason for 
tions, as, from whatever place the balloon started, it was disputing what is told them. This must be borne in mind 
never safe to be more than an hour above the douds for when physiological or other phenomena are described by 
fear of reaching the sea. It appeared from the observations voyagers unprovided with instruments. We have noticed 
that an aneroid barometer could be trusted to read as accu- the observations made in Mr Glaisheris ascents at greater 
rately as a mercunal barometer to the heights reached, length, because they are almost the only ones that have been 
The time of vibration of a horizontal magnet was taken in made in which the height and other matters are determined 
very many of the ascents, and the results of ten different with certainty. A quantity of air was coEected in two large 
sets of observations proved undoubtedly that the time of bags at the height of 12,000 feet in the ascent on January 
vibration was lunger than on the eartL in almost aE the 12, 1864, and submitted to Professor TyndaU, but he haa 
ascents the baEoon was under the influence of currents of never made pubEc the analysis of it A. - - t f 

air in 'different directions. The thickness of these currents In the years 1867 and 1868 M. Flammarion made eight 
was found to vary greatly. The direction of the wind on or nine ascente from Paiis for scientific purposes. The marion, 
the earth was sometimes that of the whole mass of air up heights reached were not great, but the general result of 3S67-68, 
to 20,000 feet, whilst at other times the direction changed the observations was to confirm those made by Mr Glaisher. 
within 500 feet of the earth. Sometimes directly opposite See M. Flammarion in Voyages Airiemj Paris, 1870, or 
currents were met with at different heights in the same Travels in the Air, London, 1871. Observations were 
ascent, and three or four streams of air were encountered also made in some baEoon ascents by M. de FoiivieEe, 
moving in different directions. Ignoring the different cur- which are noticed in the works just referred to, 
rents of air which caused the baEoon to diange its direction, The baEoon had not been discovered very long before it Use of iiaj. 
and at tunes to move in entirely opposite directions, and received a miHtaiy status, and soon after the commence- loons for 
simply taking into account the places of ascent and descent, ment of the French revolutionary war an aeronautic school 
the distances so measured were always very much greater was founded at Mendon; Guyton de Morveau, the chemist, 
than the horizontal movement of the air as measured by and Colonel Coutdle being the persons in charga Four 
anemometers. For example, on January 12, 1862, the baEoons were constructed for the armies of the north, of 
baEoon left Woolwich at 2h. 8m. p.m., and descended at the Sambre and Meuse, of the Rhine and MoseEe, and of 
Lakenheath, 70 ndles distant from the place of ascent, Egypt. In June 1794 Ooutelle ascended with the, adju- 
at 4h. 19m. p.m. At the Greenwich Observatory, by tant and general to reconnoitre the hostile army just before Reconnaiss 
Robinson's anemometer, during this time the motion of the the battle of Fleurus, and two reconnaissances were made, sauces be- 
air was 6 mEes only. With regard to physiological ob- each occupymg four hoTxrs. It is generaUy stated that it 
servations, Mr Glaisher found that the number of pulsations was to the information so gained that the French victory 
increased with elevation, as also the number of inspirations, was due. The baEoon corps was in constant requisition 
The number of his pulsations was generaEy 76 per minute during the campaign, but it does not appear that, with the 
before starting, about 90 at 10,000 feet, 100 at 20,000 exception of the reconnaissances just mentioned, any great 
feet, and 110 at higher elevations. But a good deal advantages resulted, except in a moral point of view. But 
depended on the temperament of the individual This was’ even this was of importance, as the enemy were much dis- 
also the case in respect to colour; at 10,000 feet the faces concerted at having their movements so completely watched, 
of some would be a glowing purple, whilst others would be whEe the French were correspondingly elated at the supe- 
scarcely affected; at 4 miles high Mr Glaisher found the rior information it was believed they were gaining. An 
pulsations of his heart distinctly audible, and Ms breathing attempt was made to revive the use of b^oons in the 
was very much affected^ so that panting was produced by African campaign of 1830, but no opportunity occurred in 
the very slightest exertion; at 29,000 feet he became in- wMch they could be employed. It is said that in 1849 a 
sensible. In reference to the propagation of sound, it was reconnoitring baEoon was sent up from before Venice, 
at all times found that sounds from the earth were more and that the Russians used one at Sebastopol In the 
or less audible according to tbe amount of moisture in the French campaign against Italy in 1869 the French had 
air. When in clouds at 4 mEes high, a xaEway train recourse to the use of baEoons, but this time there was not 
was heard; but when clouds were far below, no sound ever any aerostatic corps, and their management was entrusted 
reached the ear at this elevation. The discharge of a gun to the brothers Godard. • Several reconnaissances were 'At Sol- 
was heard at 10,000 feet The barking of a dog was heard made, and one of especial interest the day before the battle ferino. 
at the height of 2 mEes, whfle the shouting of a mult^de of Solferino. No information of much importance seems, 
of people was not audible at heights exceeding 4000 filt however, to have been gained thereby. The Heurus re- 
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connaissanfte was made in a baOoon inflated witli hydrogen 
gas, while at Solfeiino a fire-bailoon was employed. Each 
system has its advantages and disadvantages; the gas- 
balloon requires several hours for inflation, but then it can 
remain in the air any length of time; the fire-halloon can 
be inflated rapidly, but it will not stay in the air more 
than five or ten minutes unless a furnace is taken up, the 
use of which is impracticable in even a moderate wind; 
besides, the fire-balloon must be of very large dimensions, and 
only one peiison could, as a rule, ascend ata time, and he would 
have to be occupied with the fire : the use of fire-balloons also 
is always attended uith some danger. M. Eugene Godard, 
who was engaged in the management of the balloons in the 
Italian campaign, wrote to the Time&^ in August 1864, ex- 
pressing his opinion of the superiority of fire-baUoons for war 
purposes, as they are so easily inflated and are not destroyed 
or compelled to descend even if pierced by several balls; 
and this w'as also, we believe, the opinion of the Austrians 
who made experiments with war balloons. 

Balloons In the late American war balloons were a good deal used 
useU in tlie h y the Federals. There was a regular balloon staff attached 
American ^ McClellan’s army, with a captain, an assistant-captain, and 
about 50 non-commissioned officers and privates. The appa- 
ratus consisted of two generators, drawn by four horses each; 
two balloons, drawn by four horses each, and an acid-cart, 
drawn by two horses. The two balloons used contained about 
13,000 and 56,000 feet of gas, and the inflation usually 
occupied about three hours. (See Captain Beaumont’s 
Account, voL xii. of the Moyal Engineers^ Fap&rs.) We are 
not aware of the value set by the officers in command on 
the information obtained by this means; hut as we believe 
balloons were employed tiH the conclusion of the war, 
it is clear that some importance was attached to then: use. 
In 1862 or 1863 one or two experiments to test the use of 
balloons in making reconnaissances were made at Aider- 
shot, but nothing came of them. 

the Montgolfiers first discovered the balloon, its 
great use in military operations was at once prophe- 
sied; but these anticipations have not been realised. On 
the other hand, however, there can be no doubt that the 
balloon has never had a fair trial, being viewed coldly by 
officers enamoured of routine, and when used, being often 
left unsupplied with suitable appointments. It is probable 
that a future still remains for the balloon in this direction. 
Use of tai- ^ The paramount value of the halloou during the recent 
iwnsmthe siege of Paris must be fresh in the mmds of alL It 
alone that communication was kept up 
1870^71. ^^l^aan the besieged city and the external world, 
as the balloons carried away from Paris the pigeons 
whi(ffi afterwards brought back to it the news of the 
provinces.^ The total number of balloons that ascended 
from Paris during the siege, conveying persons and de- 
spatch^ was sixty-four— the first having started on 
September 23, 1870, and the last on January 28, 1871. 
Qambetta effected his escape from Paris, on October 7, 
m the balloon. Arrmnd-Barhes, an event which doubtless 
led to the i^longation of the war. Of the sixty-four 
balloons only two were never heard of; they were blown 
out^ s^ One of the most remarkable voyages was that 
of FtZfe d’ Orliam, which, leaving Paris at eleven o’dodr 

cn J^ovember 21, descended fifteen hours afterwards near 
Ol^ama, having crossed the Morth Sea. Several of the 
baboons on their descent were taken by the Prussians, and 
a good many were ffiedat while in the air; but we do not 
hear of ^y b^ injured from this cause. The average 
■ "T 2050 metres, or from 

Zm Bcdlom Sikge de Pws, a sheet pub- 
Med byBulk & Sons, Pans; compiled by the broAws 
Tissandier, wBU-knoTO French aeronauts, and j&ving the 


name, size, and times of ascent and descent of every balloon 
that left Paris, with the names of the aeronaut and gene- 
rally also those of the passengers, the weight of despatches, 
the number of pigeons, <kc. Only those balloons, however, are 
noticed in which some person ascended. A similar list ol 
sixty-two balloons is given by Mr Qlaisher in the introduc- 
tion to the second edition of Travels in the Air (1871). It 
was, however, published too soon after the conclusion of 
the siege to he quite so complete as the sheet of the MM. 
Tissandier. 

It is perhaps worth stating that the balloons were manu- 
factured and despatched (generally from the platf oims'^of the 
Orleans or the Northern Eailway) under the direction of the 
Post-Office. The aeronauts employed were mostly sailors, 
who did their work very well No use whatever was made 
in the war of balloons for purposes of reconnaissance. The 
exceedingly important part played by the balloon in the 
siege of Paris would alone, if it had been of no other utility , 
render it one of the most valuable inventions of the last 
century. - 

The principle of the parachute is so simple that the idea Para- 
must have occurred to persons in all ages. Father Loubere, chutes, 
in his History of Siam, published two centuries ago, tells of 
a person who frequently diverted the court by the pro- 
digious leaps he used to take, having two parachutes or 
umbrellas fastened to his girdle. In 1783 a certain M. 
le Noimand practically demonstrated the efficiency of a 
parachute by descending from a high house at Lyons; but 
he merely regarded it as a useful means whereby to escape 
from fire. To Blanchard is due the idea of using it as an Blanchard 
adjunct to the balloon. As early as 1786 he had con- 
structed a parachute, to which was attached a basket. In 
thb he placed a dog, which descended safely to the ground 
■when the parachute was released from a balloon at a cod 
siderable elevation. It is stated that he descended himself 
from a b^oon in a parachute in 1793; but, owing to some 
defectin its construction, he fell too rapidly, and brokehis leg. 

Andr4 Jaques Gamerin was the first person who success- Gaiucrin, 
fully descended from a balloon in a parachute, and he 
repeated this experiment so often that ho may be said to 
have first demonstrated the practicability of using the 
machine; and, in fact, that he invented it in a practical 
and suitable form. In 1793 Garnerin had been taken 
prisoner at Marchiennes, and he was confined for between 
two^ and three years in the fortress of Bude, in Hungary. 

While in captivity he elaborated iu his mind the means of 
descending from a balloon by means of a parachute; and 
on October 22, 1797, he made his first* public experi- 
ment. He ascended horn the park of MonS'eau at^faris, 
and when at the height of about 1 J iqile he released the 
parachute, which visas attached to the balloon in place of a 
car; the balloon, relieved suddenly of so great a -weigh.)} 
rose very rapidly till it burst, while the parachute de- 
scended very fast, making violent oscillations all the 
way . Gamerin, however, reached the earth in safety upon 
the plain of Monceau. In 1802 Gamerin came to England 
and made a good many ascents in aU parts of the country, 
many of which excited much enthusiasm, as can be seen 
1 QAo contemporary accounts; and on September 21, 

1802, he repeated his parachute experiment in England. 

The parachute was dode-shaped, and Bore a resemblance Gfanieriii 
to a large umbrella. The case or dome was made of white 'l<?soen<.ls in 
canvas, and was 23 feet in diameter. At the top was a * 
truck or round piece of wood 10 inchsee in diameter, with a 
hole m Its ^tre, fastened to the canvas by 32 *ort pieces Plate I 

of ta;^. parachute was suspended from a hoop at- 
tached to the netting of the haUoon, and helow the para- 
^ute was placed a cylintoal basket, 4 feet high and 24 feet 
m diameter, which contained the aeronaut. The ascent took 
Place at about six o’clock from North Audley StreekLondon; 
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and, at a heiglit of about (it is believed) 8000 feet, Garnerin 
separated the parachute from the balloon. For a few 
seconds his fate seemed certain, as the parachute retained 
the collapsed state in which it had originally ascended, and 
fell veiy rapidly. It suddenly, however, expanded, and the 
rapidity of it? descent was at once checked, but the oscil- 
lations were so violent that the car, which was suspended 
20 feet below, was sometimes on a level with the rest 
of the apparatus. Some accounts state that these oscilla- 
tions increased, others that they decreased as the parachute 
descended, and the latter seems most probable. It came 
to the ground in a held at the back of St Pancraa Church, 
the descent having occupied rather more than ten minutes. 
Garnerin was hurt a little by the violence with which the 
basket containing him struck the earth; but a few cuts and 
1 slight nausea represented all the iU effects of his fall. 
He made, certainly, one other descent in a similar way (as 
that just described is stated to have been his third), and 
we believe several others on the Continent, but this was 
the only one he effected in England, 

Jordaki Kuparento, a Polish aeronaut, is the only person 
who ever made any real use of a parachute. He ascended 
from Warsaw on July 24, 1808, in a fire-balloon, which, at a 
considerable elevation, took fire; but being provided with a 
parachute, he was enabled to effect his descent in safety. 

The next experiment made with a parachute was that 
which resulted in the unfortunate death of Mr Koberfe 
Cocking. So early as 1814 this gentleman had lectured 
on the subject before the City PMosophical Society, and 
also before the Society of Aks. He dwaya retained an 
interest in balLooning, and made two ascents — one with Mr 
Sadler, and the other on September 27, 1836, with Mi 
Green. The success of the balloon trip of Messrs HoPond, 
Mason, and Green, seems to have incited Mr Cocking to 
demonstrate practically the truth of his views. He accord- 
ingly constructed a suitable parachute on his principles, and 
having succeeded in obtaining the consent of Messrs Hughes 
and Gye, the proprietors of Tauxhall Gardens, to permit 
the ascent to be made there, he prevailed on Mr Green 
to ascend in his great Nassau balloon with the parachute 
attached. The great defect of Garnerin^s umbrella-shaped 
parachute was its violent oscillation during descent, and 
Mr Cocking considered that if the parachute were 
made of a conical form (vertex downwards), the whole 
of this oscillation would be avoided; and if it were 
made of sufficient size, there would be resistance enough to 
check too rapid a 
descent. He there- 
fore constructed a 
parachute on this 
principle, the radius 
of which at its widest 
part was about 17 
feet. It was stated 
in the public an- 
nouncements previ- 
ous to the experi- 
ment that the whole 
weighed 223 lb; but 
from the evidence 
at the inquest it 

appeared that the ^ t. * 

weight must have Cockmg s Paa^ackute, 

been over 400 lb. Mr Cooking's weight was 177 1), which 
was so much additional. On July 24, 1837, the trial 
took place; and the Nassau balloon, with Mr Green and 
Mr Spencer, a soPcitor, in the' car, and having suspended 
below it the parachute, in the car of which was Mr Cocking, 
rose from the ground at twenty-five minutes , to eight m 
the evening. A good deal of difficulty was- ^eriepced in 



rising to a suitable height, partly in cumequmm of the r©» 
sistance to the air offered by the expanded parachute, 
and partly owing to its weight. Mr Cocking Vfished the 
height to be 8000 feet; but when the baUoon reached the 
height of 5000 feet, it being then nerirly over Greenwich, Mr 
Green cidled out to Mr Cocking that he should be unable 
to ascend to the requisite height if the parachute was to 
descend in daylight Mr Cocking accordingly let slip the 
catch which was to Pberate him from the ballocm. The 
parachute for a few seconds descended very rapidly but 
stPl evenly, until suddenly the upper rim seemed to gh e 
w-ay, and the whole apparatus collapsed (taking a form 
resembling an mnbrePa turned inside out, and nearly 
closed), and the machine descended with great rapidity, 
osciPating very much. When about two or three hundred 
feet from the ground, the basket became disengaged from 
the remnant of the parachute, and Mr Cocking was found 
in a field at Lee, literally dashed to pieces. 

Mi Green and J^Ir Spencer, who were in the car of the 
baPoon, had also a narrow escape. At the moment the 
parachute was disengaged they crouched down in the car, 
and Mr Green dung to the valve-Pne, to permit the escape 
of the gas. The balioon shot upvrards, plunging and 
rolling, and the gas pouring from both the upper and 
lower valves, but chiefly from the latter, as the great 
resistance of the air checked its egress from the former, 

Mr Green and Mr Spencer applied their mouths to tubes 
communicating with an air-bag with which they had had 
the foresight to provide themselves, otherwise they would 
certainly have been suffocated by the gas. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, however, the gas almost totaPy 
deprived them of sight for four or five minutes. WPien 
they came to themselves they found they were at a height 
of about four mPes, and descending rapidly. They effected, 
however, a safe descent near Maidstone. 

Many objections were made, after the result, to the form 
of Mr Oocking^s parachute; but there is little doubt that 
had it been constructed^of sufficient strength, and perhaps 
of somewhat larger size, it would have answered its pua> 
pose. As it was, the upper rim was made of tin, which 
soon gave way. Mr Wise, the American aeronaut, made 
some experiments on pai’achutes of both forms (Gamerin's 
and Cocking's), and found that the latter always were 
much more steady, descending generally in a spiral curve. 

In 1839 Mr Hampton made three descents in a para- Mr Hamp* 
chute, on Gamerin's 
pattern, from his bal- 
loon, the “ Albion." 

He followed Gar- 
nerin's example in 
attaching the paxar 
chute to the netting 
of the baPoon, so 
that when the con- 
nection between the 
two was severed the 
latter was left to its 
own devices, Mr 
Hampton took mea- 
sures, however, that Hampton’s Parachute. 

it should descend soon after the parachute, and it 
generaPy found no great distance off, and returned to him. 

All his parachute descents were safely performed, although 
in one he was a good deal shaken. 

We may remark that a descending baPoon haP-fuU of Descending 
gas either does rise, or can with a Pttle management be bdloon 
made to rise, to the top of the netting and take the form of a 
parachute, thus materially lessening the rapidity of descent. 

Mr Wise, in fact, having noticed this, once purposely 
oxjlpded Ms baPoon when at a considerable altitude, and 

I. — 26 
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the resktance offered to the air by the enyelope of the 
ballooa was suffideiit to enable hini to reach the ground 
without injury. And a similar thing took place in one of 
Mr Glaisher^s high scientific ascents (April 18, 1863), 
when, at a height of about 2 miles, the sea appeared 
directly underneath; the gas was let out of the balloon 
as quickly as possible, and the velocity of descent was so 
great, that the 2 miles of vertical height were passed 
through in four minutes. On the balloon reaching the 
ground at Newhaven, close to the shore, it was found to 
be nearly empty. The balloon had, in fact, for the last 
mile or more, merely acted as a parachute; the shock was 
a severe one, and all the instruments were broken, but 
nothing serious resulted to the occupants of the car. 
flying Numerous attempts have been made both to direct 

nmi balloons and contrive independent flying machines. After 
gable bd- invention of the balloon by the brothers Montgolfier, 
loons. h was at once thought that no very great difficulty would 
be found in devising a suitable steering apparatus ; in fact, 
it was supposed that to rise into the air and remain there 
was the chief difficulty, and that, this being accomplished, 
the power of directing the aerostat would be a secondary 
achievement that must follow before long. Accordingly, 
in most of the early balloons the voyagers took up oars, 
sails, or paddles, which they diligently worked while in the 
air; sometimes they thought an effect was produced, and 
sometimes not. If we consider the number of different 
currents in the atmosphere, it is no wonder that some 
should have announced with confidence that their course 
was changed from that* of the wind by means of the sails 
or oars that they used; m fact, it is not very often that the 
whole atmosphere up to a considerable height is moving 
eih ^iiasse in the same direction, so that gen,erally the course 
taken by the balloon, as determined merely by joining the 
places of ascent and descent, is not identical with the 
dh’^ction of the wind, even when it is the same at both 
places. Although there is no reason why balloons should 
not be so guided by means of mechanical appliances 
attached to them as to move in a direction mfl.]ring a small 
angle with that of the wind, still it must have been evident 
to any one who has observed a balloon during inflation on 
a windy day, that any motion in which it would be exposed 
to the action of a strong current of air must result in its 
destruction. It has therefore gradually become recognised 
that the balloon is scarcely a step at all towards a system of 
aerial navigation ; and many have thought that the principles 
involved in the construction of a flying machiue must be 
very^ different from the simple statical equilibrium that 
subsists when a balloon is floating in the air. “ To navigate 
the air tne machine must be heavier than the air,” has fre- 
quentlybeen regarded as an axiom; and there can be no doubt 
chat an apparatus constructed of such light material as is 
M a balloon must either be destroyed or become 

*de " ungovernable in a high wind. Recently, however, M. 
»avigai3l« Bupuy de L6me,' an eminent French engineer, has con- 
TmHoqu. structed and made experiments with a balloon which he 
considers satisfies some of the conditions. The balloon is 
spindle-shaped, the longer axis being horizontal, and it 
contains about 120,000 cubic feet. The car is suspended 
below the middle of the balloon, and there are provided a 
rudder and a screw. The rudder consists of a triangular 
8^ placed beneath the balloon and near the rear, and is 
kept in position by a homontal yard, about 20 feet long, 
turi^g round a pivot in its forward extremity ; the height 
of the sail is 1 6 feet, and its surface 160 square feet. Two 
ropes for working the rudder extend forward to the seat of 
the steerer, who has before him a compass fixed to the car 
the central part of which will contain fourteen men. The 
screw IS earned by the car, and is driven by four or eight 
men workmg at a capstan. A trial was made with the 
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machine on February 2, 1872, on a windy day, and M. de 
L6me considered that he had been enabled by his screw 
and rudder to alter his course about 12°, (See Report of the 
Aeronautical Society , 1872). 

Whatever difficulties may present themselves in regu- 
lating the horizontal movement of the balloon, there can 
be no doubt that the vertical motion could be obtained by 
means of a screw or other mechanical means; and the 
power of being able to ascend or descend without loss of 
ballast would be a considerable gain. In the opinion of 
many, however, the balloon is not worth improvement; 
and as ballooning is now generally practised merely as a 
spectacle by which the aeronaut or showman gains his 
living, it is not hkely that any advancement will be made. 

Of flying machines, in which both buoyancy and motion 
were proposed to be obtained by purely mechanical means, 
the number has been very great. Most of the projects 
have been chimerical, and were due to persons possessed 
of an insufficient knowledge of the principles of natural 
philosophy, both theoretically and practically. They serve, 
however, to show how great a number of individuals must 
have paid attention to the matter, and even at the present 
time several patents are taken out annually on the subject. 

We do not propose here to give an account of any of these 
projects, for but few have ever passed beyond projects, but , 
will merely refer to Mr Hensonk aerial carriage, which in Hensonk 
1843 attracted some attention. The apparatus was an aerial car 
elaborate one, and its principal feature was the great 
expanse of the sustaining planes. The machine was tc 
advance with its front edge a little raised, the effect of which 
would be to present its under surface to the air over which 
it was passing; the resistance of this air, acting on it like the 
strong wind on the sails of a windmill, would, it was thought, 
prevent the descent of the machine. Mr Henson invented a 
steam-engine of great lightness, but he proposed that the 
machine should be started down an inclined plane, so that 
tile steam-engine would only have to make up for the 
velocity lost by the resistance of the air. The scheme 
never came to anything. 

In the still air of a room it is, of course, not difficult to 
attach an apparatus to a balloon so as to direct its motion, 
and even models of flying machines have been made which, 
when tried in a room, seemed moderately successful Some 
mstruments which would very nearly support themselves 
in the air were shown at the Aeronautic^ Society's exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace. A good deal would be 
accomplished if an accurate knowledge of the exact motion 
of a bird^s wii^ could be obtained; in fact, until tbia k 
known, or until sufficient experimeiiis on the resistance 
experienced by different-shaped laminae with different 
motions are made, there seems httle chance of the con- 
struction of a satkfactory flying machine, unless means 
can be found to make a steam-engine of much less weight 
thau is at present necessary. 

In 1866 tlie Aeronautical Society of Great Britain was Aeronauti- 
fonnded, tiie ofScers being— President, tbe Duke of Argyle; oal Sooiotj 
Treasurer, Mr J. Glaiaber; and Secretary, Mr Brearey. It 
has published an annual report every year since [1873], con- 
taining selections from the papers read to the society, and 
abstracts of the discussions that took place thereon at the 
meetings. The numerous papers submitted to this society 
bear witness to the great number of minds that are engaged 
on the solution of the problem of aerial navigation. Of 
conrae, not a few of the methods proposed are the faueiM 
projects of ignorant men, but some show the careful thought 
and elaborate experiment of. trained engineers and other 
quaked persons. In 1868 the society held an exhibition 
of flying machines, &o., at the Crystal Palace, which was 
wted by many persons. A fire-balloon of a M. de la 
Mame, which should have ascended during this exhibition 
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caught fire and was burnt In 1871 a series of experi- 
ments was made at Penn's factory (Greenwich) on the 
resistance of different shaped planes placed at different 
angles, in a ciirrent of air produced by a rotary fan. In- 
vestigations of this kind not only form the first step 
towards obt^ng data for a true knowledge of the exact 
nature of flying, but are also independently of high scientific 
interest. The chief object of the society is to bring together 
those persons who are interested in the subject of aero- 
nautics (except balloonists by trade, who are ineligible), 
and to encourage those who, possessing suitable acquire^ 
ments, are devoting their time to the investigation of the 
question. 

Aerostatic societies have also been founded in other 
Connies; but although they have been inaugurated with 
considerable eclcxt^ more than one have already terminated 
a short-lived career. The Vienna society seems, however, 
to have been unusually active during the recent exhibi- 
tion of 1873. 

rheory of The principle in virtue of which a balloon ascends is 
briim^f e^cactly the same as that which causes a piece of wood or 
t^Mloon material to float partially immersed in water, and 
* may be stated hs follows, viz,, that if any body float in 
equilibrium in a fluid, the weight of the body is equal to 
the weight of the fluid displaced. By the “fluid dis- 
placed ” is meant the fluid which would occupy the space 
actually occupied in the fluid by the body if the body were 
removed. When the fluid is inelastic and incompressible, 
a Kquid, as water, its density is the same throughout, 
and bodies placed in it either rise to the surface and float 
there partially immersed, or sink to the bottom. Thus, 
suppose a body only one-third as heavy as water (in other 
words, whose specific gravity is one-third) was floating on 
the surface of water, then, as the weight of the body must 
be equal to that of the water it displaces, it is dear tlmt one- 
third of the body must be immersed. In the case, however, 
of an elastic or gaseous fluid, such as air, the density gradu- 
ally decreases as we recede from the surface of the earth, 
for each layer has to support the weight of aU above it, and 
as air is elastic or compressible, the layers near the earth are 
more pressed upon, and therefore denser than those above. 
Thus, if a body lighter than the air it displaces be set 
free in the atmosphere, it rises to such a height ihat the 
air there is so attenuated that the weight of it displaced is 
equal to that of the body, when equilibrium takes place, 
and the body ascends no higher. In all cases, therefore, 
a body floating in the air is totally immersed, and it can 
never get beyond the atmosphere, and float, as it were, 
upon its surface. 

To find, therefore, how high any body (lighter than the 
air it displaces), such as a balloon, of given capacity and 
weight, will rise, it is only necessary to calculate at what 
height the volume of a quantity of air equal to the given 
capacity will be equal in weight to the given weight. 
Leaving temperature out of the question, the law of the 
decrease of density in the atmosphere is such that the 

density at a height x is equal to 6 F* x the density at the 

earth's surface, g being the measure of gravity, and h also 

h . 

a constant; the value of - is called the height of the homo- 
geneous atmosphere, viz., it is equal to what would be the 
height of the atmosphere if it were homogeneous through- 
out, and of the same density as at the earth's surface. Its 
value may be taken at about 26,000 feet. Thus, let Y be 
the volume of a balloou and its appurtenances, car, ropes, 
ifec. (viz., the number of cubic feet, or whatever the unit 
of solidity may be, that it displaces), and let W be its 
weight (including that of the gas), then it will rise to a 
height X such that I 


W = V^ X density of air, 

^ IVcr.er-, 

g being the value of the force of gravity, and being the 
density of the air at the surface of the earth. This equar 
tion is not quite accurate, for several reasons — (1) because 
the decrease of temperature that results from increase of 
elevation has not been taken into account; (2) because g 
has been taken to measure the force of gravity on the 
earth's surface, whereas it should represent this force at 
a height x; this is easily corrected by replacing g by g, 

where being the radius of the earth, but 

as a is about 4000 miles, and x is never likely in any ordi- 
nary question to exceed 10 miles, vsre can replace g' by g 
without introducing sensible error, for the correction due to 
this cause would be much less than other uncertainties 
that must arise; and (3) because W and V could not both 
remain constant. If the balloon be not fully inflated on 
leaving, so that the gas contained in it can expand, then 
V, the volume of air displaced, will increase; while, if the 
bioon be full at starting, the envelope must either be 
strong enough to resist the increased pressure of the gas 
inside, due to the removal of some of the pressure outside 
(owing to the diminished density of the air), or some of the 
gas must be allowed to escape. The former alternative 
of the second case could not be complied with, as the balloon 
would burst; some of the gas must therefore escape, and 
so W is diminished. The weight of gas of which the 
balloon is thus eased cannot properly be omitted from the 
calculation, if a? be considerable; but a good approximation 
is obtained without it, as the weight of the gas that escapes 
will generally bear a small proportion to the weight of 
balloon, car, grapnel, passengers, &c. The true equation 
(except as regards temperature) is therefore, for a balloon 
full at starting — 


W- 


ffa%o/7o(l-g 


(a-{-a;)2 


(a+a;)3 


Vq denoting the volume actually occupied by the gas, ^ 
denoting viz., gravily at height a?, and being 

the density of the gas on the ground. It will generally be 
sufficient, especially when temperature is omitted, to take 
the formula in the approximate form written previously. 
As the volume of air displaced by the car, ropes, passengers, 
&c., is usually trifling compared to that displaced by the 
balloon itself, no great error can arise from taking ^ 0 = Yq. 
As an example, let us find how high a ballooii of 100,000 
cubic feet capacity would rise if inflated with pure hydrogen 
gas, carrying witli it a weight of 3000 (this including 
the weight of the balloon itself and appurtenances). A 
cubic foot of air, at temperature 32® Bahr., and under a 
pressure of 29*922 in., weighs *080728 S), and a cubic 
foot of hydrogen weighs *005592 Ib, so that (supposing 
the barometer reading on the earth to be 29*922 in,, and the 
temperature of the air to be 32®) at the surface of the 
earth the balloon, <fcc., weighs 3559 Ib, and the weight of 
the air displaced is 8073 S, The balloon will therefore 
approximately rise to such a height x that 100,000 cubic 
feet of air shah there weigh 3559 2>; and x is given in feet 
by the equation 

• 3559 

or « =* 26,000 (log 8073 - log 3559), 

the logarithms being hyperbolic; if common or Briggian 
logarithms be used, the result must be multiplied by 
2*30268 , . . (the reciprocal of the modulus). In the above 
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case we find x == about 21,000 feet, and as at this heigM 
rather more than half the gas will have escaped (it haTmg 
been supposed that the balloon was full at starting). This 
only reduces the value 3559 by about 300, and the result 
’ of taMng it into account is only to increase the height just 
found by about 200 feet. If 2000 B) out of the 3000 
were thrown away during the ascent, the balloon would 
reach a height of about 10 miles; the weight of the gas 
that escapes is here important, as, if it be not taken into 
account, the height given by the formula is only about 
8 miles. 

In actual aerostation, as at present practised, ordinary 
coal gas is used, which is many times heavier than hydrogen, 
being, in fact, usually not less than half the specific gravity 
of air. Even when balloons are inflated with hydrogen, 
generated by the action of sulphuric acid on zinc filings, 
the gas is very far from pure, and its density is often 
double that of pure hydrogen, and even greater. 

The hydrostatic laws relating to the equilibrium of fioat- 
ing bodies were known long previous to the invention of 
the balloon in 1783, but it was only in the latter half of 
the 18th century that the nature of gases was aufificiently 
understood to enable these principles to have been acted 
on. As we have seen, both Black and Cavallo did make 
use of them on a small scale, and if they had thought 
it possible to make a varnish impervious to the passage 
of hydrogen gas thoy could have easily anticipated the 
Montgolfiers. As it was, no sooner was the &e-baILoon 
invented, than Charles at once suggested and practically 
carried out the idea of the hydrogen or inflammable ^air 
balloon. 

Hathema- The mathematical theory of the rate of ascent of a 
tic^ theory oalloon possesses remarkable historic interest, from the 
of the it was the last problem that engaged the attention 

r^alToou^' of the greatest mathematician of the kst centuiy, Euler, 
the kst ’ of the experiment of the Montgolfiers at Armonay 

problem on June 5, 1783, reached the aged mathematician (he was 
that en- in his 77th year) at St Petersburg, and with an energy that 
atoftioE characteristic of Mm he at once proceeded to investi- 
of Euler motion of a globe lighter than the air it displaced. 

Eor many years he had been all but totally blind, and was 
m the habit of performing his calculations with chalk: upon 
a black board. It was after his death, on September 7, 
1783, that this board was found covered with the analytical 
investigation of the motion of an aerostat This investi- 
gation is printed under the title, Oalculs sur les Ballons 
Aerostaiiques faits par feu, M. Leomtrd Buler, teh qv!on les 
a trouves sur son ardoise, aprhs sa mort arrivie le 7 
Septernhre 1783, in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
for 1781 (pp. 264-268). The explanation of the earlier 
date is that the volume of memoirs for 1781 was not 
published till 1784. The peculiarity of Euler’s memoir is 
that it deals with the motion of a closed globe filled with a 
gas lighter than air, whereas the experiments of the Mont- 
golfiers were made with balloons inflated with heated air. 
*The explanation of this must be that either an imperfect 
account reached Euler, and that he supplied the details 
himself as seemed to him most probable, or that he, like 
the Montgolfiers themselves, attributed the rising of the 
balloon to ^e generation of a special gas given off by the 
chopped straw with which the fixe was fed. The treatment 
of the question by Euler presents no particular point of 
importance — indeed, it could not; but the fact of its having 
i^ven rise to the closing work of so long and distinguished 
a life, and having occupied the last thoughts of so great a 
mijad, confers on the problem of the ballooMs motion a 
peculiar interest 

; Motion of We now proceed to the investigation of the vertical 
l^oon, motion of a balloon i nfl ated with gas, the horizontal motion, 
of course, bem^ always equal to that of the current in 


which it is placed. In supposing, therefore, the balloon to 
be ascending vertically into a perfectly calm atmosphere, 
there is no loss of generality. There are two cases of the 
problem, viz., when the balloon is only partially filled with 
gas at starting, and when it is quite filled. The motion in 
the former case we shall investigate first, as ^ the balloon 
will ascend till it becomes completely full, and then the 
subsequent motion will belong to the second case. We may 
remark that it is usual in investigations relating to the 
motions of a balloon to regard it in the way that Euler ‘did, 
viz., as a closed inextensible bag, capable of bearing any 
amount of pressure. In point of fact, the neck or lower 
orifice of the balloon is invariably open while it is in the 
air, so that the pressure inside and outside is practically 
always the same, and when the balloon continues ascending 
after it has become quite full, the gas pours out of the neck 
or is allowed to escape by opening the upper valve. It is 
to be noticed that we have not thought it necessary to trans- 
form the formulas obtaiaed in such wise that they may be 
readily adapted to numerical calculations as they stand, as 
our object is rather to exhibit the nature of the motion, and 
clearly express the conditions that are fulfilled in the case 
of a balloon, than deduce a series of formulas for practical 
use. We shall, however, indicate the simplifications allow- 
able in practical apphcations. The effect of temperature, 
though important, is neglected, as the connection between 
it and height is still unknown. It was chiefly to determine 
this relation that Mr Glaisher’s ascents were undertaken, 
and at the conclusion of the first eight he deduced an 
empirical law which seemed to accord pretty well with the 
observations; the succeeding twenty ascents, however, failed 
to confirm tMs law. In fact, it is evident, even without ob- 
servation, that the rate of the decline of temperature when 
the sky is clear must differ from what it is when cloudy, 
and that, being influenced to a great amount by radiation 
of heat from the eartMs surface, it will vary from hour to 
hour. Under these circumstances, as our object is not to 
deduce a series of practical rules for calculating heights, 

&c., we have supposed the temperature to remain constant 
throughout the atmosphere. The assumption of any law of 
decrease would considerably complicate the equations. Per- 
haps the simplest law, mathematically considered, would 
be to assume the curve of descent of temperature to be 
^=6"“^ The curve Mr Glaisher deduced from his eight 
ascents was a portion of a hyperbola, the constants being 
determined empMcaUy. 

Let M= the mass of the balloon, car, netting, gas, Motion of 
sengerB,&e.,ouBtaxtine. . - aWloou 

V,=the capacity of the envelope of the ba.lloon wher only par- 

. tiallyfuU 

i7Q=the volume of gas at the pressure of the aar mtro-at startina. 

duced into the balloon before starting. 

0 ;= the volume (supposed less than Yq) occupied by the 
gas at the height a;. 

^ 0 = density of the gas in the balloon on the earth. 

$ = „ at the height sc. 

ffo= density of the air on the earth. 

<^ == ,j „ at the height a. 

«i=the initial upward velocity of the balloon (which is 
intToduced for the sake of complete generality, 
but is always zero). 

Uo=the velocity (vertically upwards, as all horizontal 
motion is ignored) at height x. 

Then the equation of motion at any time previous to the 
balloon becoming completely filled is 

= avf - Mg' - , 

the last term being due to the resistance of the air, which 
is assumed to vary directly as the square of the velocity 
and as the density of the air. In very slow motions th#; 
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resistance appears from experiments to vary pretty nearly 
as the velocity; and when the motion is veiy swift, as in 
the case of a ^e-bullet, as the cube of the velocity; but 
when the motion is neither ve^ rapid nor very slow, the 
law of the square of the velocity probably represents the 
truth very fairly. By g' is denoted the value of gravity 
at the height so that 

^ ~^{a+xf 

a being, as above, the radius of the earth. In the exponen- 
tial term, we shall replace g' by g, as no sensible error can 
result therefrom. The vdue of ov is constant, as by 
Boyle’s and Marriotte’s law it always = o-(|t)a. Writing, 
therefore, for brevity — 

tr^v^-M = c, 

M“ ’ M --»»» 

the equation of motion takes the form 

-1- = & ; ; 

dx {a+xy 

whence, following the usual rule for the integration of 
linear differential equations of the first order, and writing 
X for for convenience of printing, 

dx 


=i9a»| - 
= i8at>| - 


a4-£c 

a+x 


f 


(a+xy 


g— -«X— J 

a+x ) 

a+x^ 1.2 




^ ^ + a { - nx) 

- - %7La -■ 2?mb) 

4 +0. 

Herein put as = 0, so that u = ’Mq, and we have 

•*= jSa® + a{e*“Ei( - na) - me®”Ei( - 27ia) 

H-^fi®"‘‘Ei(-3?ia-)...} J +0 ; 
whence, by subtraction, 

•"me“"“Ei(-27ia~ 27ia:) + tf"*Ei(- na) + «i«»“Ei(-2jw&)- ...} J 

therefore 

+ { c"“Ei{ - na-nx)- c^Ei( - 5Wt) *- ?ne*'*‘»Ei( - 2nflf - 2nx) 

4'WW®""Ei(- 27ia)+^e^’^Ei(- Sna- Stwj) 

in which Eio; is used to denote the exponential integral of 
0?, viz. /■ according to a recognised notation. The 

values of the integral Eia?, which maybe regarded as a 
known function, have been tabulated (see Philosophical 
Transactions for 1870, pp. 367—388). 

We thus have, except for temperature, the complete 
solution of the problem of the motion of the balloon so far 
as velocity and height are concerned; it would not be 
possible to connect the time and the height except by the 


performance of another integration, for the practicability of 
which it would be necessary to submit to some loss of 
generality, viz., w’e should have to regard x as small as 
compared to a, and take A as small, and so on. The equa- 
tion last written gives the motion until the height (say h) 
is attained at which the balloon becomes quite full, after 
which the gas begins to escajm, and we have the second 
case of the problem. 

Before proceeding, however, to the discussion of thm 
second case, it is worth while to examine the solution more 
carefully, leaving out of consideration quantities that make 
no very great difference in the practical result, for the sake 
of simplicity. Supposing, then, gravity to be constant at 
all heights, and A to be zero, the equation of motion takes 
the simple form 

dx 

whence it* - ^ j 

and vre see, what is pretty evident from general reasoning, 
that if a balloon, partially filled, rises at all, it will at least 
rise to such a height that it will become completely fulL 

The letters meaning the same as before, the equation of 
motion of a balloon completely filled at starting is 

( v,-a+VA-,) } 


or substituting for p and cr their values 


•M 


- 'hvre~ 


The integral of this differential equation could be obtained 
in series as before, only that the resulting equations 
would be more complicated. As we do not propose to 
discuss the formulse obtained, it wiE be sufficient for our 
purpose to deduce an approximate solution by neglecting 
YjjPo( 1 - c“*^) compared to M, viz., neglecting the mass of 
the gas that has escaped during the ascent compared to the 
mass of the whole b^oon and appurtenances. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that when coal gas is used, and 
the ascent is to a great height, the mass of gas that escapes 
is by no means insensible. The equation thus becomes 


or 


-5— q- = 
dx 


ya> 

(a+£c)- 


-m} 
:{ -M J 


y being ^ . This is an equation which can be integrated 

in exactly the same way as that previously considered, viz., 
by multiplying by a factor and integrating at once; 
thus, 

^ _ - /i~’^'~”^dx ,r o 


=Yfy‘ya‘ j^- 


a+x 


— Ei (—m—Tia:) (— 27ia— 27ia:) + ,*, } 

+«fr{e***Ei(— 2na— 37 w»— 3jix)+ ••• }^ 


Motion of 
a ball'^on 
full at 
starting 
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“in^*Ei(-27ia-2nJ:)4* ... } 


and C is detenoined as before by putting a; = 0 , when we 
have V = , 

In this case is not sero, except when the balloon 
starts from the earth quite full The general case is, when 
the balloon is only partially filled on leavingj the previous 
equations then hold until a height A, at which it hecomes 
quite full, when the motion changes, and is as just investi- 
gated. Then hecomes the velocity at the height A, and 
everything is measured from this height as if from the sur- 
face of the earth, a being then the radius of the earth -h A, 

o-g the densities at height A, and p, o* at height a h, 
(fee. We have therefore, except as regards time, completely 
determined the motion of a balloon mfiated with gas in an 
atmosphere of constant temperature. The introduction of 
temperature would modify the motion considerably, but in 
the present state of science it cannot be taken into accoimt 

The general principle of the equilibrium of a fire-balloon 
is, of course, identical with that of a gas-balloon ; but the 
motion is different, as the degree of buoyancy at each 
moment varies with the temperature off the air within the 
balloon, and therefore with the heat of the furnace by 
which the air is warmed. Dry air expands ij^^d part of its 
volume for every increase of temperature of 1° centigrade, 
or yfxth of its volume for every increase of temperature 
of 1® Fahr. If, therefore, the air in an envelope or hag 
be heated 60° Fahr. more than the surrounding air, the 
air within the hag will expand ^^th of its volume, and 
this air must therefore escape. The air within the bag 
weighs less, therefore, than the air it displaces by the 
/jfV^h part of the latter; and if the weight of this be 
greater than the weight of the hag and appurtenances, the 
latter will ascend- It is, therefore, always easy to calcu- 
late approximately the ascensional power of a fire-balloon 
if the temperature of the surrounding air be known, and 
also the mean temperature of the air within the balloon. 
Thus, let the balloon contain T cubic feet of hot air at the 
temperature i' (Fahr.), aud let the temperature of the 
surrounding air be t (Fahr.) Also, suppose the weight of 
the balloon, car, (kc., is W and let the barometer reading 
be A inches, then the ascensional power is equal to the 
weight of the air displaced - weight of the heated air 
- W S>, viz., 

h f y X *080728 y X *080728 ) ^ 

a^iEir " 
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*080728 1b being the weight of a cubic foot of air at tem- 
perature 82°, under the pressure of one atmosphere, viz., 
when the reading of the barometer is 29 *922 in. Of course, 
the motion depends upon the temperature of the air in the 
balloon as due to the furnace, if the latter is taken up with 
the balloon ; but if the air in the balloon is merely wanned, 
and the balloon then set free by itself, the problem is an 
easy one, as “fte rate of cooling can be determined approxi- 
mately; but it is destitute of interest. We have said that 
diy air increases its volume by yJ-^-th part for every in- 
crease of 1° (Fahr.), but the air is generally more or less 
saturated with moisture. This second atmosphere, formed 
of the vapour of water, is superposed over that of the air, 
as it were, and, in a very careful consideration of the 
question, should be taken into account. Even, however, 
when the air is completely saturated with moisture but 
little difference is produced; so that for aH practical pur- 
pose the presence of the vapour of water in the air may 
be ignored. Of course the amount of vapour depends on 


tile dew-point, and tables of the pressure of the vapour .rf 
water at different temperatures are given in most modem 
works on heat ; but, as has been stated, the matter, in an 
aeronautical point of view, is of very little importance. 
At first it was supposed that the cause of the ascent of the 
balloon of the Montgolfiers was traceable to the generation 
of gas and smoke from the damp straw which was set light 
to ; but the advance of science showed that the fire-balloon 
owed its levity merely to the rarefaction of the air produced 
by the heat generated 

A formula giving the height, in terms of the readings of 
the barometer and thermometer, on the surface of the 
earth, and at the place the height of which is required, is 
easily obtained from the principles of hydrostatics. The 
formula given by Laplace, reduced to English units, is — 

Z=log(|)xe0169(’ 

(^1+ 
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Z being the height required in feet, 7i, h! the heights of the . 
barometer in inches at the lower and upper stations, t' the 
temperatures (Fahr.) of the air at the lower and upper 
stations, L the latitude, z the approximate altitude, and 
20,886,900 the earth^s mean radius in feet. This was the 
formula used by Mr Grlaisher for the reduction of his 
observations. It is open to the obvious defect that the 
temperature is assumed uniform, and equal to the mean of 
the temperatures at the upper and lower stations ; but till 
the law of decline of temperature is better determined, 
perhaps this is as good an approximation to the truth as 
we can have without introducing needless complication in 
the formula. 

A sphere is not a developable surface — i.e,^ it cannot be Shape of a 
divided in any manner so as to admit of its being spread gor® of ^ 
out flat upon a plane, so that no spherical balloon could be 
made of stif plane material. However, the silk or cotton 
of which balloons are manufactured is sufficiently flexible 
to prevent any deviation from the sphere being noticeable. 

Balloons are made in gores, a gore being what, in spherical 
trigonometry, is called a Ime, viz., the surface enclosed 
between two meridians. The approximate shape of these 
gores is very easy to calculate. 

Thus, let ABEC be a gore, 
then the sides ABE, ACE, 
are not arcs of circles, but 
curves of sines, viz., P Q bears 
to D B the ratio that sin A P 
does to sin AD, or, which 
cornea to the same thing, sup- 
posing AD ==90°, and AP 
= a7°, then P Q = B D sin a;°. 

It is thus easy, by means of a 
table of natural sines, to form 
a pattern gore, whatever the 
required number of gores may 
be. Thus, supposing there are 
to be n gores, then B 0 must 

be “th of the circumference — > 
w 

2 

•viz., -ths of AE: and BD 

n 

and AD being given, any num- 
ber of points can be found 
on the curve ABE in the 
maimer indicated above. A 
slight knowledge of spherical 

trigonometry shows the reason for the above rule. Bal- 
loons, as usuaHy constructed, are spherical, except for the 
neck, which is made to slope down, so that the whole 
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shape resembles rather that of a pear. The pattern gore 
should originaDy be made as if for a spherical balloon, and 
afterwards the slight modification necessary for the forma- 
tion of the neck should be applied. 

The gores are sewn together, and a small portion of the 
upper end of each is cut away, so as to leave an aperture at 
the top of the balloon of from 1 to 3 feet in diameter. 
This :pace is occupied by the valve, which is generally 
made of strong wood, and consists of two semicircular 
shutters hinged to a diameter of the circular frame, and 
1 ept closed by a spring. The valve is opened by pulling a 
string, technically called the valve-line, which passes down 
through the balloon and out at the lower orifice in which 
the neck terminates. The net-work which, like the gores, 
is attached to the circumferences of the valve, passes 
over the surface of the balloon, and supports the ring or 
hoop from which the car is suspended by half a dozen 
strong ropes, of perhaps 4 or 5 feet in lengtL The net- 
work is thus stretched between the valve and the ring. It 
is very important that all the ropes by which the car hangs 
from the ring should be so adjusted that each may bear 
pretty nearly the same weight, as otherwise the whole net- 
ting and balloon will be strained, and perhaps to a serious 
extent. The car is usually merely a large basket made of 
wicker-work. The neck of the balloon should be 7 or 8 
feet above the car, so that the aeronaut can easily reach it 
by mounting into the ring. The best materiad for the 
envelope is sUk,* but on account of the expense cotton or 
alpaca is generally used : in all cases it must be varnished, 
in order to render it more impervious to the gas. The 
grapnel or anchor is a large five-pronged hook attached 
to the ring by a rope 100 or 120 feet long. The 
first care of the aeronaut on leaving the earth is to 
lower the grapnel gently to the full extent that the rdpe 
will permit. Thus, when the balloon is in the air, the 
grapnel hangs down below it, and when the descent is 
being effected, is the first thing to touch the ground. If 
the descent is well managed, and the balloon is moving 
downwards slowly, the weight of which it is relieved when 
the grapnel is supported by the earth checks any further 
descent, and the wind carries the balloon along horizontally, 
the grapnel trailing over the ground until it catches in 
some obstruction and is held fast. The balloon is then in 
much about the same position as a kite held by a string, and 
if the wind be strong, plunges about wildly, striking the 
ground and rebounding, until the aeronaut, by continued use 
of the valve-line, has allowed sufficient gas to escape to 
deprive it of all buoyancy and prevent its rising again. 

The chief danger attending ballooning lies in the descent; 
for if a strong wind be blowing, the grapnel will some- 
times trail for miles over the ground at the rate of ten or 
twenty miles an hour, catching now and then in hedges, 
ditcher- roots of trees, (fcc. ; and, after giving the balloon a 
terrible jerx, breaking loose again, tSl at length some 
obstruction, such as the wooded bank of a stream, affords 
a firm hold, li the balloon has lost aU its buoyant power 
by the escape of the gas, the car also drags over the ground. 
But even a very rough descent is usually not productive of 
any very serious consequences; as, although the occupants 
of the car generally receive many bruises, and are perhaps 
cut by the ropes, it rarely happens that anything worse 
occurs. On a day when the wiad is Eght (supposing that 
there is no want of ballast) nothing can be easier than the 
descent, and the aeronaut can decide several miles off on 
the field in which he will alight. It is very important to 
have a good supply of ballast, so as to be able to check the 
rapidity of the descent, as in passing downwards through 
a wet doud the weight of the balloon is enonnously in- 
creased by the water deposited on it; and there is no 
ballast to throw out to compensate this accession of mass, 


the velocity is sometimes very great It is also convenient, 
if the district upon which the balloon is descending appear 
unsuitable for landing, to be able to ri.se again. The 
ballast consists of fine baked sand, which becomes so scat- 
tered as to be inappreciable before it has fallen far below 
the balloon. It is taken up in bags containing about 
i cwt each. The balloon at starting is liberated by a 
spring catch which the aeronaut releases, and the baDast 
should be so adjusted that there is nearly equilibrium 
before leaving, else the rapidity of ascent is too great, and 
has to be checked by parting with gas. It is almost im- 
possible to liberate the balloon in such a way as to avoid 
giving it a rotary motion about a vertical axis, which con- 
tinues during the whole time it is in the air. This rotation 
makes it difficult for those in the car to discover in what 
direction they are moving; and it is only by looking down 
along the rope to which the grapnel is suspended that the 
motion of the balloon over the country below can be traced. 
We may mention that the upward and downward motion 
at any instant is at once known by merely dropping over 
the side of the car a small piece of paper; if the paper 
ascends ox remains on the same level or stationary, the 
balloon is descending; while, if it descends, the balloon is 
ascending. This test is so delicate that it sometimes 
showed Sxe motion at a particular instant with more pre- 
cision than did Mr Glaisheris very delicate instruments. 

Contrivances are often proposed by which the valve 
might be opened in less crude ways than by merely pulling 
a string attached to it; by which the jerks produced by the 
catching of the grapnel might be diminished, <kc. These im- 
provements are not adopted, because simpKcity is reqxiisite 
before everything. Any mechanical contrivance might be 
broken and rendered useless by the first blow of the car on 
the earth; whereas the primitive arrangements in use are 
such that scarcely any rough treatment can impair their 
efficiency. 

The most important works that have appeared on the 
subject of aerostation are — 

DcBdalitSf or Mechmical Motions, by Bishop "Wilkins, London, 
1648 ; A Treatise on the Mature and Froperties of Air and <^ker 
PermaTimtly Mastic Fluids^ hy Tilierius Cavallo, London, 1781 ; 
Account of the First Aerial Voyage in Fttvgland, in a Series of 
Letters 4o his Guardian, by Yincent Lunardi, London, 1784 ; 
History and Fractice of Aerostation, by Tiberius Cavallo, London, 
1786 ; Annals of some EermrkaUe Aerial and Alpine Voyages, 
imludmg 'Hfiose of the auLhor, by T. I’orster, lindon, 1832; 
AeronauMca, by Monck Mason, London, 1838 ; A System of Aero- 
nauMcs, comprehending its Earliest Investigations, by John Wise, 
Philadelphia, 1850 ; Astra Castra, Eaperinients and Adventures in 
the Atmosphere, by Hatton Tumor, London, 1865 ; Voyages Aliens, 

? ar J. Glaisher, C. Plammarion, W, de Ponvielle, et Gr. Tissandier, 
'aris, 1870 ; the same translated into English and^ published, 
edited hy James Glaisher, under the title, Travels in the Air, 
London, 1871. 

All the above books we have seen ourselves, and used 
in ihe preparation of the present article. Astra Gastra 
is a work of 530 pp. large quarto ; it consists chiefly of 
extracts from other works and writings, and it is useful 
as affording data for a history rather than as a history 
itself. On pp. 463-465 is a list of books and papers on 
aeronautics, which seems fairly complete up to the date 
1864. In the list are also induded memoirs and papers 
which we have not noted in the last paragraph, as the most 
important of them are referred to under their special sub- 
jects in the course of this article. We should advise 
any one desirous of studying the history of aeronautics to 
consult Mr Tumoris list in Astra Gastra, which is the 
most perfect we have met with. He has marked with an 
asterisk those works that may he consulted hy the public 
in the library of the Patent Office, which contains, besides 
books, a valuable collection of prints and broadsheets on 
the subject of aerostation. (j* o.) 
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MRTBZE^, Pieter, called “ Long Peter” on account of 
his height, an historic^ painter of great merit as regards 
both drawing and colouring, was born at Amsterdam in 
1520, and died in 1573. When a youth he distinguished 
himself by painting homely scenes, in which he reproduced 
articles of furniture, cooldng utensils, <fec., with marvellous 
fidelity, but he afterwards cultivated historical painting. 
Several of his best works — altar-pieces in various churches 
— were destroyed in the religious wars of the Netherlands. 
Ajol excellent specimen of Ms style on a small scale, a 
picture of the crucifixion, may be seen in the Antwerp 
Museum, ^rtszen was a member of the Academy of 
St Luke, in whose books he is entered as Langhe Peter ^ 
Three of Ms sons attained to some note as painters. 
JES is commonly translated hra&s^ but the aes of the 
Romans, like the ^(aXKo^ of the Greeks, was used to signify 
not only pure copper, but also a hrorize^ or alloy of copper 
and tin. Brass^ in the modern acceptation of an alloy of 
copper and dnc^ was unknown to the ancients. The cutting 
instruments of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians 
were originally of bronze. The Romans borrowed their 
arms, as well as their money, from the Etruscans. 
Analysis of the bronzes of these nations shows that they 
contained about 12 per cent of tin, wMch gave them hard- 
ness and the capability of receiving a good edge. As the 
most ancient coined money of the Romans was of copper or 
bronze, ees came to be used for money in general, even after 
the introduction of silver and gold coinage] and ces oZieriv/ni 
was used to signify borrowed mortey^ debt. jEs equestre, 
JBsi h&rdearium, miLitare^ were terms for the pay of 
Roman soldiers (previous to the introduction of the regular 
HipendiuTTi)^ which was furnished, it would appear, not 
from the public treasury, but by certain private persons as 
decreed by the state. The first, which amounted to 10,000 
asses, was the purchase-money of the horse of an eques. 
The second, amounting to 2000 asses, was the pay of an 
eques^ and w^ furnished by unmarried women, widows, 
and Orphans, if possessed of a certain amount of property. 
The ces militare^ reckoned by Niebuhr at 1000 asses a 
year, was the pay of a foot soldier. 

jESCHINES, an Athenian philosopher, said to have 
been the son of a sausage-maker. He was continoaUy 
with Socrates; which occasioned that philosopher to say that 
the sausage-maker's son was the only person who knew how 
to pay a due regard to Mm. It is alleged that poverty 
obliged him to^ go to Sicily to the court of Dionysius; and 
that he met with great contempt from Plato, but was ex- 
tremely well received by Aristippus, to whom he showed 
some of his dialogues, receiving from' Mm a handsome sum 
of money. He did not venture to profess philosophy at 
Athens, Plato and Aristippus being in such high esteem* 
but he opened a school, in wMch he taught philosophy to 
maintain himseif He afterwards wrote orations for the 
foruncL Phiymcus, in Photius, ranks him amongst the 
orators, and mentions Ms orations as the standard of 
pure Attic style. Hermogenes has also spoken very 
^hly of Mm. He wrote, besides, several dialogues ; — 1 
Loncermng virtue, whether it can be tanght; 2. Eryxias! 
or .^asistiatus: concerning riches, whether they are good : 

V concerning death, whether it is to be feared, — 

but those e^^t ^ the several subjects are not genuine 
remams. M, le CSerc has given a Latin translation of 
PMa^^ several dissertations, entitled Silvce 

a cdebrated Qreoiaa orator, was bom in 
Attica 389 years before the Ohiistian era. According to 
to distingmsbed birth; according 

? D^osthenes, he wae the son of a courtesan, and 

of comedians. But 
.wh^M was the trae history of his hirth and early life 


Ms services as a soldier, and his talents, wMch were con- 
siderable, procured him great applause; and, as a public 
speaker, he became a formidable rival to Demosthenes 
Mmself. The two orators, inspired probably with mutual 
jealousy and animosity, became at last the strenuous 
leaders of opposing parties. .Eschines had almost from the 
first advocated peace with Philip of Macedon, and having 
been sent on several embassies to negotiate with the king, 
had been treated with much respect. He was, in conse- 
quence, accused by Demosthenes of having received money 
as a bribe when he was employed on one of these 
embassies. He indirectly retaliated by bringing an accu- 
sation against Ctesiphon, the friend of Demosthenes, for 
having moved a decree, contrary to the laws, to confer on 
Demosthenes a golden crown as a mark of public appro- 
bation. A numerous assembly of judges and citizens met 
to hear and decide the question. Each orator employed 
all Ms powers of eloquence; but Demosthenes, with superior 
talents, and with more justice on his side, was victorious; 
whereupon EscMnes went into exile. According to Plutarch, 
the resentment of Demosthenes was now softened into 
generous kindness; for when EscMnes was going into 
banishment, he requested him to accept of a sum of money; 
wMch made him exclaim, “How do I regret leaving a 
country where I have found an enemy so generous, that I 
must despair of ever meeting with a friend who shall be 
like Mml” But tMs story seems more than doubtfxil. 
Eschinea, after staying some years in Asia Minor, opened 
a school of eloquence at Rhodes. He is said to have com- 
menced Ms lectures by reading to Ms audience the two 
orations which had been the cause of Ms banishment. TTfq 
own oration received great praise, but that of Demosthenes 
was heard with boundless applause. In so trying a 
moment, when vanity must be supposed to have been deeply 
wounded, he is reported to have said, with a .noble gene- 
rosity of sentiment, “What would you have thought if you 
had heard Mm thunder out the words Mmself !" Eschines 
afterwards removed to Samos, where he died in the 75th 
year of Ms age. Three only of his orations are extant. 
^ eloquence is of a very high order, and as an orator he 
is seQond only to Demosthenes. 

ESOHYLIJS, the father of the Greek tragic drama, was 
bom in^ the year 525 b.o., in the Attic demos of Eleusis. 
The period of Ms youth and manhood coincides, therefore, 
with that great uprising of the national spirit of the Greeks, 
caused by the successive attempts of Darius, king of Persia^ 
and Ms son Xerxes, to enslave their European neighbours 
on the north and west shores of the Egean; and it was no 
doubt as much for the advantage of his poetical faculty as 
for the development of his manhood, that he took an active 
part in those famous military acMevements by which the 
march of the insolent Asiatic hosts was repelled. The 
father of Attic tragedy helped, in the year 490, to drive 
the captains of Darius into the marshes of Marathon, and, 
ten years later, encompassed with min the multitudinous 
amament of Xerxes witMn the narrow strait of Salamis 
Xhe glories of tMs naval acMevement, the bard who had 
helped to win it with his sword afterwards lived to cele- 
brate with the lyre, and left to the world the play of the 
Persians, a great national record of combined poetry 
and patriotism almost unique in Mstory. Of Ms subse- 

^ scanty notices remain, 
and tho^cMefiy connected with the representation of Ms 
plays.^ We know that he composed seventy plays, and that 

eiceUence thirteen times; 
further, that the Athemans esteemed Ms works so highly 
as to a^ow some of them to be represented after his 

w T’ “ dramatic practice, altogether anoma- 
ions. We toow, also, that in the conrse of his life he paid 
one or two visits to Sicily, to which country he waa attra^d. 
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no doubt, by the same literary influence in the person of 
its ruler Hiero, that drew thither BacchyHdes, Simonides, 
and other notable men of that rich epoch. There can, at 
the same tune, be little doubt that one cause of his visits 
to that island may have been a want of sympathy as to 
political matters between him and the Athenian public; 
for while the Athenians, from the time of Oleisthenes (A.a 
510), had been advancing by rapid and decided steps to 
the full expansion of the democratic principle, it is evident, 
from some passages in his plays, especially from the whole 
tone and tendency of the that the political 

leanings of the poet of the ProimtJieus were towards aris- 
tocracy, and that, in the days of Pericles, he foresaw, with 
a sorrowful fear, the ripeness of those democratic evils 
which within so short a period led Xenophon to seek a new 
fatherland in Sparta, and opened to the Macedonian a plain 
path to the sovereignty of Greece. But whatever may 
have have been Ms motives for retiring from the scene of 
so many literary triumphs (and the gossipera of ancient 
times have of course transmitted to us their pleasant in- 
ventions on this point), it is certain that, in the year a.C- 
456, two years after the representation of his great trilogy, 
the Orestiad^ he died at Gela, in Sicily, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age; and the people of Gela, rejoicing in Ms 
bones, as Eavenna does in those of the banished Dante, 
inscribed the following memorial on Ms tomb : — 

** Here iEschyliia hea, from his Athenian home 
Remote, *neatli Gela's wheat-producing loam; 

How brave in battle was Eupborion’s son, 

The long-haired Mede can tell who fell at Marathon.” 

And thus he lives among posterity, celebrated more as a 
patriot than as a poet ; as if to witness to all times that the 
great world of books, with all its power, is but a small 
thing unless it be the reflection of a greater world of action. 
Of *016 seventy plays wMch an old biographer reports him 
to have composed, only seven remain, with a few fragments 
of Httle significance save to the keen eye of the professed 
philologist. These fragments, however, are sujQdcient to 
justify the Mgh esteem in wMch he was held by the Athenian 
public, and by that greatest of all the great wits of a witty 
age and a witty people, Aristophanes. In the grand trilogy 
wMch exMbits, in three consecutive tragedies, the story of 
the murder of Agamemnon, and its moral sequences, we have 
a perfect specimen of what the Greek tragedy was to the 
Greeks, as at once a complex artistic macMnery for the 
exhibition of national legend, and a grave pulpit for the 
preaching of important moral truths; nor could a more 
worthy founder than ^schylus of such a “ sacred opera” 
be imagined. His imagination dwells habitually in the 
loftiest region of the stem old religious mythology of 
primeval Greece; Ms moral tone is pure, his character 
earnest and manly, and Ms strictly dramatic power (not- 
withstanding the very imperfect form of the drama in Ms 
day), as exhibited more especially in the Agamenmon^ in 
the UuTnenides, and in some parts of the Prometheus^ is 
such as none of Ms famous successors, least of all Euripides, 
could surpass. Of Ms other plays, the Sevm against Thebes 
is a drama, as Aristophanes expressed it, “ full of war,” 
and breathes in every line the spirit of the age and of the 
people that saved Europe from the grasp of oriental 
despotism; the Persians^ though weak in some parts, con- 
tains some fine choral poetry, and a description of the battle 
of Salamxs, that will belong to the poetry of the world 
so long as the world lasts; wMle the Suppliants presents 
much in a tasteful translation that makes us lament the 
loss of the missing piece of the trilogy to wMch it belonged, 
no less than the blundering of the thoughtless copyi^ of 
the middle ages, by whose pen it has been so egregiously 
defaced. Eor in ancient times the flowing rhetorical 
Euripides was found a more useful model for the schools 
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of eloquence than the lofty, stem, and sometuaes harsii, 
and occasionally it may be obscure, ..cEschyius: therefore 
the text of the latter has been comparatively neglected, 
and much work was left for the tasteful ph:dologibt 
before many parts of Ms noblest chonzses could be ren- 
dered legible. Of the editions of jEschylus, the most 
notable in the earlier times of modem scholarship is that 
of Stanley; in more recent times, that of Schiitz, who 
undertook the work of restoration with much learning and 
great boldness. The imptiise given by this scholar was 
moderated by Wellauer, who, in Ms edition, along with 
some happy emendations, principally endeavoured to vin- 
dicate the authority of the manuscript readings from the 
large license of conjectural critics; and now from tiie 
remains of the great Hermann has been published a text 
that should present the just medium between the timidity 
of Wellauer and the raJ^hness of mere conjectural criticisin, 
though it is mudi to be feared that the learned German 
has been not seldom led astray by the itch of emendation, 
wMch is the old besetting sin of critical schoIarsMp. Of 
English poetical translations there are the old one by Patter, 
and recent ones by Blackie, Plumptre,aiidb\variwicL There 
is also a translation in literal prose by Buckley, (j. s. b.) 

-^SCULAPIUS, in the Heathen Mythology^ the god of 
medicine, was the son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. 
He was educated by the centaur Chiron, who taught Mm 
the art of healing; and Ms skill enabled him to ctire the 
most desperate diseases. But Jupiter, enraged at Ms 
restoring to life Hippolytus, who had been tom in pieces by 
Ms own horses, kiilM him with a thunderbolt- According 
to Cicero, there were three deities of this name: the first, 
the son of Apollo, worsMpped in Arcadia, who invented 
the probe and bandages for wounds; the second, the 
brother of Mercury, who was killed by lightning; and 
the third, the son of Arsippus and Arsinoe, who was the 
first to teach tooth-drawing and purging. At Epidaurus, 
JEsculapius^s statue was of gold and ivoiy, with a long 
beard, the head surrounded with rays, a knotty stick in one 
hand, and the other entwined with a serpent ; the figure 
was seated on a throne of the same materials as the statue, 
and had a dog lying at its feet. The Homans crowned 
Mm with laurel, to represent his descent from Apollo; and 
the Phliasians represented him as beardless. The cock, the 
raven, and the goat were sacred to this deity. His cMef 
temples were at Pergamos, Smyrna, Tiicca, a city in Thes- 
saly, and the isle of Coos; in all which places votive tablets 
were hung up, showing the names of iho&e cured and the 
diseases of which they were healed by his assistance. But 
his most famous shrine was at Epidaurus, where, every five 
years, games were celebrated in his honour, nine days after 
the Isthmian games at Corinth. 

jESm (plural of As^ or Ass, god), the gods of the 
Northmen of Scandinavia and Iceland. There were twelve 
cMef gods or .Esir besides Odin (the All-fedSir, All- 
father), viz., Thor, Baldur, Niord, Erey, Tf or T^r, Bragi, 
Heimdal, Hod, Tidar, Uli, Porsetti, Loki or Lopt, The 
cMef goddesses of Asoaed {q*v,), the Odinic Olympus, 
were — ^Prigg, Ereyia, Nanna, Sif, Saga, Hel, Gefion, Eir, 
Hlin, Lofa, Tor, Snotra. The names of the -Esir, con- 
sidered in the primary old northern significance of the 
words, convey in most instances an aHnaion to their char- 
acteri^ics; but it is impossible to decide whether they 
merely personify certain physical powers in nature, and 
abstract ideas of definite mental conditions, or whether 
they were originally borne by individuals connected with 
the pre-Mstoric ages of the people. It is probable that 
the ideas underlying the myths connected with the jEsir 
have a mixed origin, and may be referred to a blending of 
physical, material, and historical elements. Our know- 
ledge of northern mythology has been derived principally 

I. — 27 
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from iihe fiagmentaiy x^mains of ancient Scandinavian 
songs, first collected in Iceland in tiie lltli centmy, an 
embodied in tbe 13 th century mth numerous other prose 
and poetic myths in a compilation now known to us as the 
^ddas. From these highly interesting but frequently 
obscure sources we are able to reproduce to a certain extent 
the image and conception of each of the jEsir, as they 
presented themselves to the imagination of their early 

northern worshippers - x v 

In Thor, who seems to have been a god of that earlier 
Phcenician form of nature-worship which was superseded 
in Scandinavia and Korthem Germany hy the faith of 
Odin, we have the impersonation of the disturbing and 
destructive agencies in the universe. He is the son^ of 
heaven and earth— of Odin, the -All-father, and of Frigg 
or Fiorgvin, the vivifying — and is the strongest of the 
jfEsir. From his hammer flashed the lightning, and his 
chariot wheels sent thunder rolling through the clouds 
as he went on his way, deaviug mounts, loosening 
the pent-up streams and fires, and slaying all giants 
and misshapen monsters. Ever busily engaged in these 
labours, he seldom tarried in Asgard with the other .ZEsir, 
but dwelt in his mansion, Bilskirnir, in the densest gloom 
of the douds. With Ms mallet he consecrated the newly- 
wedded, and hence the sign of the mallet or hammer was 
made by the Northmen when they took an oath and bound 
themselves hy vows, whether of marriage or any other 
obligation. The early Christian missionaries of Horway, 
finding the faith in Thor too strong to be suddenly up- 
rooted, tried to transfer many of his characteristics to their 
zealous royal convert, St Olaf, who was said to have re- 
sembled the old northern god in his comeliness of person, 
his bright red heard, hot, angry temper, and personal 
strength; while some of the monks of a later period en- 
deavoured to persuade the Northmen that in Thor their 
forefathers had worshipped the Christ, the_ strong and 
mighty Saviour of the oppressed, and that his mallet was 
the rude image of the cross. Slaves and all thralls killed 
in battle were believed to be under the protection of Thor, 
who, as god of the Finns before the spread of the As 
religion, was honoured as their special guardian against 
the tyranny of their new masters. 

In Baldur the Northmen honoured all that was beauti- 
ful, eloquent, wise, and good, and he was the spirit of 
activity, joy, and light; hut his name signifies the strong 
in mind, and the earliest conception of Baldur is that of 
mental rather than physical or material perfection. His 
wife, Nanna, reflected these attributes in a less degree. | 
On his life depended the activity and happiness of all the I 
-Esir, excepting only Loki, the earthly fire or incarnation 
of and hence this As, from envy of the beauty and 
innocence of Baldur, brought about his death, and hindered 
his rdease from the power of Hel, the goddess of death. 

According to the myth, the iSsir, distressed at Baldur's presenti* 
ment of his own approaching end, jomed his mother, Frigg, in 
exactmg an oath hom anima£, plants, and minerals, not to iDjiire 
him. The mistletoe alone among plants had been forgotten, and 
when this was discovered hy Loki he pulled a wand of it, and 
hastening to the assembly of the .Jlsir, where all were engaged in 
the sport of shooting at Baldur, as he was supposed to be iavuQnex- 
able, ha ||av© it to Hb^ the blind god of brute strength, and 
directed him how to aim it. The mistletoe pierced Baldur through, 
and he fell dead to the groxmd in the presence of the -®sir, who, 
foreseeing the evil that would befall them, since light and purity 
had been taken from Hiem, gave way to sorrow and fear. When 
all their efforte to release B^dur from Hd. had been thwarted by 
the machinations of Iioki, they resolved to avenge themselves. 
Having captured th ei r foe, they confined bi-m within a mountain- 
cave> and hung ahove his head a venomous snake, to drop its poison 
on his face; but his wif^ Sigyn, stood by biTrij and caught the 
drops in a cup, and it was only while die emptied the goblet that 
the venom touched him, when he shrank aside, and caused the earth 
to be shaken as with an earthquake. There Loki will remain till 
Ragnarock, the twilight of the world, when the ^ir, the earth, and 


an dwellers therein, wiU be destroyed by the powOTS of eyil, the 
rescuers and companions of Loki. Only 0dm, the All-father, will 
survive, and gather around him on Ida’s plain, where Asgard had 
once stood, the iEsir, regenerate and pm-ified by Surt’s black fire, 
and then a new and better world will arise, m which Baldim w:^ 
again come with his unconscious slayer. Hod, and all evil will 
cease, and light and darkness will dwell together in unity. 

Under one form of the myth of Baldur's death he is the 
bright god of day or summer, and Hod, the bhnd and the 
strong, is dark night or fiercely-raging winter, his pre- 
ordained foe a**J destroyer. After that final purification 
by sufiering or fire, and the regeneration to which the 
Northmen looked as the means of the ultimate adjustment 
of the disturbed balance between evil and good, and from 
which they did not exempt their gods, the influence of 
good was to prevail. Baldur would reappear, and Loki, 
the consuming power of evil, be no more heard of. 

ZoM, in the beginning of time, under the name of 
Lodthur, flame, and as the foster-brother of the All-father, 
had united with him in imparting blessings to the universe, 
and had given blood and a fair colour to Ask and Embla, 
from which the first men were created. Afterwards he^ 
left the council of the .Esir, and like a fallen angel wan- 
dered away into regions of space, desolating and consuming 
all things that came in contact with his fierce flame. 
Descending into the bowels of the earth, where his presence 
is made manifest by volcanic fires, he consorted with evil 
giantesses, hy whom he became the father of Hel, pallid 
death ; of Augurboda, the announcer of sorrow ; and of the 
wolf Fenrir, and the serpent of Midgard, which are ever 
threatening the destruction of the world and the peace of 
the ASsir. 


LoM can assume all forms. As sensuality he courses through 
the veins of men, and as heat and fire he pervades nature, causing 
death and destruction. After the introductioii of Chi'istianity, tbe 
attributes and mystic deeds of Loki were ti*ansferred to Satan by the 
peojgle of Scandinavia, amongst whose descendants his name still 
retains its evil reputation. In Iceland an ignis fatuus is known as 
Loki’s humiag; and in Jutland, when there is a dazzling light 
or a waving motion in the air which impedes the sight of distant 
objects, the peasants say, “ Loki is sowing his oats,** 

N’wrdy supposed to be the Nerthus known to the Romans, 
and his children Frey or Fricco and Freyia, appear to have 
been honoured in the north before the time of Odin, and 
to have been worshipped by peoples powerful enough to 
have been admitted into friendly alliance with liis followers. 
Nibrd is said to have Hved in Vanaheim, and to have ruled 
over the Vanir, or light elves, long before he became one 
of the jEsir. He is god of the ocean, the ruler of winds 
and stiller of waves, and to him the seafarer and fisherman 
raise altars and make prayers. His attributes and powers 
seem to point to the existence of a superior knowledge of 
navigation among those ancient races of Scandinavia who 
have been idealised in the imagination of the Northmen as 
good, bright, and agile elves and water-sprites — ^the Lids 
Alfar — or Yanir of their mythology. Niord's sen Frey is 
the god of rain, plenty, and fruitfulness; and his worship, 
according to the early northern chronicler, Adam of 
Bremen, was accompanied with phaUxe rites. His sister 
and wife, Freyia, who holds a high place among the ASsir, 
is the goddess of love; but her influence, unlike her hus- 
band’s, is not always beneficent, and varies with the form 
which she assumes in operating on the minds of men. 
Her chariot is drawn by cats, as emblematic of fondness 
and passion, and a hog attends upon her and upon Frey, 
whose name, like her own, impHes fructification or enjoy- 
ment. 


The Swedes paid especial honour to Frey, while the NotwegiauB 
worshipped Thor (who was in ah respects his opposite) as their chief 
As. The latter must also have received divine honours amongst the 
Germans, as his name is included in the form of objurgation used by 
the early Saxon missionaries ; hut this fact and the German name of 
the fifth day of the week— Donners-tag, the Thunderer’s day— are 
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« ? Nortlimen. It 

h ^T althoiigit he is aa wise as he 

w brave, it is he who sto men to strife, and not to peace. 
^ name, w^ch signifi^ honour, is found in the n^ames 

oi?« ^-S-> and in our 

own _ Tuesday; and shows that, like Thor and Frey or 
hreyia, whose memory is perpetuated in our Thursday and 
Friday, the worship of this bravest of the iEsir was widelv 
spread among peoples of Northern origin. 

C .1 Northmen honoured the originator of their 

Skaldic poetry, the god of eloquence and wise utterances. 
At pilds and at grave-feasts the Bragi-cup was drank: and 
at the fime^ of kings or jarls the heir was not permitted 
to take his father’s seat till the « BragarfuU” was brought 
in, when, rising to receive it, he drank the contents of the 
cup, and wm led to the high seat of honour. At guild 
feasts the Bragi-cup was signed with Thor’s mallet, and 
was drunk after the company had drained Odin’s cup for 
victory, and NiSrd’s and Frey’s cup for a bountiful year. 

of Bragi’s cup was that, on drinking it, a vow 
—held to be mviolable— was made to perform some deed worthy 
of a skald s song. Bmgi s wife, Idun, as the guardian of the casket 
wJneh contained apples that gave to those who ate them nemetnal 
you*, was sp^i^y cherished hy the other .^Isir. In hera^odiction 
by the giant massi, and her removal to the nether world through 
Loki s craft, her mute grief, and her release in the spring, we hwe 
an analogy wi^ the myth of Proserpine ; and Hke her e presides 
over fresh verdure. ^ 
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Meimdal, whose attri|>Tite is the rainbow, is the god of 
watchfuhieas, the doorkeeper of the .^Esir j while Vidar the 
strongest of the gods after Thor, is the impersonation of 
silence and caution j V2l decides the issue of single com- 
bats, and ForseUi settles all quarrels. 

In the goddesses Lofn and Vor lovers find protectors : the 
former unites the faithful, the latter punishes the faithless. 
^efion, to whom the Danes owe the formation of the island 
Seeland, watches over maidens, and knows the decrees of 
fate. JSHti guards those whom Fvi^g^ the queen and 
mother of heaven, is desirous of freeing from peril; Frio’o- 
herself, as Odin s wife and the mother of the .^Esir, knows 
the destinies of men, but is silent in regard to them. As 
goddess of the earth, she is known as Drygga, the fertile 
summer earth, and Rinda the frost-hardened surface, and 
is attended by Fulla^ the full, Fir, the young goddess of 
healing, and many other goddesses. 

Saga, whose name is derived from Segja, to narrate, is 
the goddess of history and narration. Odin and she pledge 
each other daily in golden cups filled from the copious 
ever-flowing streams of her abode, Sockqmiheh (from Sokk, 
abyss, in ahusiou to the abundant streams of narrative), 
Snotra is the goddess of sagacity and elegance, from whom 
men and women seek good sense and refinement of manners. 
The hTorns and the Yalkyriur, if not actually goddesses, 
are closely connected with the uEsir. The three principal 
Noms or Nomir are Urd, past time; Terdandi, present 
time; and SkuUd, future time. They and the Valkyriur, 
who are known under many names, twist and spin the 
threads of destiny, and make known what has been decreed 
from the beginning of time. 

From this brief outline it may he seen that in their 
jEsir the JSTorthmen recognised the creators, sustainers, 
and regulators of the world as it now is, from whom eman- 
ated the thought and life that pervade and animate all 
nature, and the efforts to subject it to the spiritual will. 
With Odin and the JSsir the intellectual life of the 
northern people began; and although they ascribed to them 


human forms and acts, these were seldom without some- 
thing higher and nobler than what pertains to mortals* 
and while they recognised the existence of a state of chaos 
and darkness before this world began with the creation 
of the iEsir, they anticipated the advent of another state, 
in which gods, like men, would receive their award at the 
hands of a supreme All-father. (e, c. o.) 

^SOP, the fabulist, is supposed to have been bom about 
the year 620 B.c., but the place of his birth is uncertain, 
that honour being claimed alike by Samos, Sardis, Mesem- 
bria in Thrace, and Cotiseum in Phrygia. He was brought, 
while young, to Athens as a slave, and having served several 
masters, was eventually enfranchised by ladmon the Samian. 
He thereupon visited Croesus, king of Lydia, at whose court 
he is represented by Plutarch as reproving Solon for his- 
(iiscourteous manner towards the king. During the usurpa- 
tion of Pisistratus he is said to have visited Athens, and 
composed the fable of J upUer and the Frogs for the instme- 
citizens (Phaedrus, i 2). As the ambassador 
of Croesus at Delphi he was charged with the pa^unent of 
the large sum of four minae to each of the citizens; but in 
consequence of some dispute, he declined to distribute the 
money. The Delphians, incensed at his conduct, accused 
him of sacrilege, and threw him headlong from a precipice, 
about 564 b.c. ^ A pestilence which ensued being attri- 
buted to this crime, the people declared their willingness 
to make compensation for his death; which, in default of 
a nearer connection, was claimed and received hy ladmon, 
the grandson of Hs old master (Pint, de sera Num. Tind!, 
p. 556, Herodot. il 134). !None of jEsop^s works are extant. 
The popular stories regarding him are derived from a life 
prefixed to a book of fables purporting to he Hs, collected 
by Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, in 
which he is represented as a monster of ugliness and de- 
formity, a notion utterly without foundation, and doubtless 
intended to heighten his wit by the contrast. That this 
Iffe, however, was in existence a century before Planudes's 
time, appe^ by a manuscript of it found at Florence, and 
published in 1809. In Plutarch’s Convivium, where .Esop 
is a guest, though there are many jests on Ms original ser- 
vile condition, there are none on his appearance; and it 
would seem that the ancients were not usually restrained 
by delicacy in this point, since the personal defects of 
Socrates, and his resemblance to old SUenus, afford ample 
matter for meniment and raillery in the Symposium of 
Plato. We are told, besides, that the Athenians erected 
in honour of ^Esop a noble statue by the famous sculptor 
Lysippus, a circumstance wMch alone would be sufficient 
to coiffute the absurd fiction of his deformity; but more to 
the point is the statement of Pliny (xxxvi. 12), that he 
was the Contuhemalis of Biodopis, Ms fellow-slave, whose 
extraordinary beauty passed into a proverb: 

ical *Po5awii‘ yi kccX^* 

The obscurity in wMch the Mstory of .Esop is involved 
has induced some to deny his existence altogether; and 
Griamhattista Yico, in Ms Sci&iza Fuova, chooses rather 
to consider Mm as an abstraction, an excess of scepticism 
which is quite unreasonable. Whether ^Esop left any 
written fables has been more justly disputed, and Bentley 
inclines to the negative. Thus Aristophanes ( Vespoe, 

V, 1259) represents Philocleon as learning his fables in 
conversation, and not from a book; and Socrates essayed 
to versify such as he remembered (Plat. Fhoed. p. 61). 
Others, again, are of opinion that a collection had been 
made of them before the time of Socrates {Mus^ Crit^ 
i. 408), It is, however, certain that fables bearing jEsop^s 
nanae were popular at Athens during the most brilliaiit 
period of its literary Mstory; though the discrepancies of 
authors in quoting the same fables seem in favour of 
Bentley’s hypothesis. (Compare Aristot. De Part Anim, 
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iii 2; and Lucian, Nigr. 32). The original fables were in 
prose, and were turned into verse by several writers; the 
first, after the example of Socrates, being Demetrius 
Phalereus. Next appeared an edition in elegiac verse, 
often cited by Suidas, but the authoris name is unknown \ 
then Babrius, an excellent Greek poet, turned them into 
choliambics (i.e. limping iambics); but of ten books, a few 
fables only are preserved entire. Of the Latin writers of 
JSsopean fables, Phsednis is the most celebrated 

** jlilsopus auctor quam materiam reperii; 

Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis. 

Phjsd. 

The fables now extant in prose under jiEsop's name are en- 
tirely spurious, as is proved by Bentley in his Dissetiiation 
i}i£ Fables of jFsop^ and have been assigned an oriental 
origin. The identification of ^sop with the Arabian 
philosopher and fabulist Lokman (who is made by some 
'raditions the contemporary of the psalmist David) has 
frequently been attempted; and the Persian accounts of 
Lokman, which among other things describe him as an 
ugly black slave, appear to have been blended by the 
author of the Life, published by Planudes, with the 
classical stories respecting AEsop. The similarity of the 
fables ascribed to each renders it probable that they were 
derived from the same Indo-Persian source, or from the 
Chinese, who appear to have possessed such fables in very 
remote antiquity. A complete collection of the jEsopean 
fables, 231 in number, w^as published at Breslau by J, G 
Schneider in 1810. ^ 

.fiSOP, a. Greek historian, ■whose life of Alexander ■the 
Great is preserved in a Latin translation by Jnlius Talerius. 
It is a work of no credit, abounding in errors. 

.^ISOP, Olobitts, a celebrated actor, who flourished ■ 
about the 670th. year of Rome. He and Roscins were con-- 
temporaries, and the best performers who ever appeared 
upon the Roman stage,- the former excelling in tragedy 
ae latter in comedy. Cicero was on intimate terms -with 
both actors, and put himself under their direction to per- 
fect his action, .ffisop performed many friendly services to 
Oicero, especially during the period of his banishment He 
appears to have spared no pains to improve himself in his 
art, and to have always studied his part -with the greatest 
care. On the stage Ms declamation -was emphatic and his 
action vehement, and he became entirely absorbed in Ms 
part. Plutarch mentions it as reported of him, that wMle 
he was representing Atreus debberating how ha should 
revenge hi^elf on Thyestes, he forgot himself so far in 
toe heat of action that with Ms truncheon he struck and 
MUed one of the servants crossmg the stage. His age and 
the tome of his death are uncertain; but he made Ms last 
appear^ce on the stage in b.o. 55, at the dedication of 
.^mpe^s -theatre, on wMch occasion Ms voice failed Mm 
T “ expensive manner; but he 

contrived to leave an ample fortune to Ms 

mentioned by 

and/ dissolving it in vineffax that 
e mmht ha ve the satisfaction of swallowing eight 
pounds' ■worth, at a draught. ® ® xnousana 

th^h TC employed to designate 

Ae tW of the Fme Arts-tlie science of the BeauS 
ite aJhed couMptions and emotions. The province of 
*e mence is not, however; very definitely fixed? and there 

M stiUsom^bigmtyaboutthe meaning of the toarS 

from Its ecology and various use. Setif fe 

Transcendental ^Esthetic, treats of +T1A ' ^der the title 


the comparatively narrow class of sensations and percep- 
tions occupied with the Beautiful and its allied properties 
is due to the Germans, and primarily to Baumgarten, who 
started from the supposition that, just as truth is the end 
and perfection of pure knowledge or the understanding, 
and good that of the will, so beauty must be the supreme 
aim of aH sensuous knowledge. Yet, spite of these sources 
of vagueness in the subject and its name, some considerable 
part of the theory can be looked upon as pretty clearly 
defined, and it may be possible, by means of careful refi^ec- 
tion on this ascertainable quantity, to indicate, roughly at 
least, the extent and boundaries of a complete system of 
aesthetic doctrine. 

A very brief survey of what has been written under 
the name aesthetics is sufficient to show that it includes, 
as its first and foremost problem, the determination of the 
nature and laws of Beauty, including along with the Beau- 
tiful,^ in its narrower signification, its kindred subjects, the 
Sublime and the Ludicrous. To discover what it is in 
things which makes them beautiful or ugly, sublime or 
ludicrous, is one constant factor in the esthetic problem. ' 
Intmately connected with this objective question is the 
subjective and psychological inquiry into the nature of the 
feelings ^d^ ideas that ^have beauty for their object. 
Further, it will be found that all attempts to construct a 
complete aesthetic theory aim at determining the highest 
ends of the Fine Arts (which obviously concern them- 
selves largely, if not exclusively, with the Beautiful), and 
at marking out the distinctions and tracing the depen- 
dencies of natural and artistic beauty. A^^ tbi.ci part of 
the field of esthetic inquiry seems fairly agreed on, and 
It IS only when we approach other sides of the Fine Arts 
that the precise scope of the science appears obscure. But 
wMe there is this measure of agreement as to the proper 
subject matter of aesthetics, we find two diametrically 
opposed methods of approaching it, which distinctly colour 
all parts of the doctrine arrived at, and impose difTerent 
limitations to the boundaries of the subject. The first 
IS the metaphysical or a prioH method; the second the 
scientific or empirical method. The one reasons deduc- 
tively irom ultra-scientific conceptions respecting the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe and human intelligence, and 
seeks to explain the phenomena of beauty and art by 
Help of these. The other proceeds inductively from the 
consideration of these phenomena, as facts capable of 
bemg compared, classified, and brought under certaiu uni- 
fo^ties. At the same time, it must not be supposed that 
either method is customarily pursued in compete inde- 

transcendent^m m art appeals to generabsations drawn 
mm the facts of art; nor have the professedly scientific 

introducing conceptions and 
hypotheses of a metaphysical character, 

(A) Metaphtsioab Pkoblbms. 

BpecMation ixx esthetics centres about the 
objective nature of ^auty, and arises somewhat in the 
appreciation of the Beautiful is a 
^ estimating a beantiful landscape or 
st^ue the i^d perceives the beauty as a^pr^ 
perty of the object. It is, moreover, a single property* the 
nme beauWul always denoting the same essential t^e 

^ “ot a eS 

property of matter known through one particular class 

rs Sir “fsT- 

^ m Itself, whetiier inherent in and inseparable from 

^ revealed 

mngh It. The directions of this inqniry have been 
^ost as numerous as the systems of meta^ysicM thought 
On the supposition of a real substance marteV, MdeS^t 
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of aU nitelligeii(5e, htunaii or divine, vrriters have attempted 
to discover the essential principle which beautifies it. It 
has been universally considered by metaphysicians that 
matter in itself is devoid of beauty, if not positively ugly, 
and the only question arises as to the extraneous principle 
which imparts beauty to it. This has been conceived 
either as a simple force distinct from matter, yet setting it 
in motion, vivifying it, and reducing it to forms, as by 
L^v^que; or as a divine being, whose volition directly 
invests material objects with all their beautiful aspects, as 
by Reid; or, lastly, as self-existent forms or ideas superin- 
duced upon matter, which are in truth the beauty of objects, 
as by Plato and his modern followers. 

In the prevailing German systems of sesthetics, which 
are baaed on an ontological idealism, the independent 
existence of matter has been denied. These vmters con- 
ceive an absolute Thought or Idea as the ultimate reality, 
of which matter and consciousness are but the two sides. 
Matter is conceived as the negative or limiting principle in 
the action or self-movement of the Absolute. The problem 
of objective beauty becomes on this h3rpothesis the deter- 
mination of the particular mode in which the Beautiful is a 
manifestation of the supreme thought; for the Good and 
the True are equally revelations of the Unconditioned, and 
it is necessary to mark off beauty from these. Various 
definitions of the Beautiful, based on this mode of concep- 
tion, may be found in the systems of Hegel, Weisse, and 
/ the Hegelians. The second gi-eat problem in the meta- 
physics of aesthetics is to co-ordinate the species of the 
aesthetic genus, namely, the Beautiful (in its narrow sense), 
the Ugly, the Sublime, and the Ridiculous. This has been 
undertaken by the Hegelians, and their attempts to construct 
what they call the dialectics of aesthetics are among the 
most curious products of metaphysical thought It being 
assumed that there is some one ontological process running 
through every manifestation of the aesthetic Idea, these 
writers have sought to determine how each of the subaltern 
notions is related to this process. The last problem in the 
scheme of metaphysical aesthetics relates to the nature and 
functions of Art, looked at on one side as a reproduction in 
altered form of ihe beauty of Nature, and, on the other, as 
the conscious product of aesthetic intuition in the human 
mind. First of all, the arts are appreciated and classi- 
fied according to the several modes in which they body 
forth the Idea to our minds. Secondly, since the Absolute 
may be spoken of as revealing itself to human intelligence, 
so human intelligence may be looked on as groping through 
long ages after the Absolute, and thus the historical evolu- 
tion of art finds its place in a complete metaphysic of 
aBsthetics. In concluding this preliminary sketch of the 
metaphysical systems, it should be added that they can be 
adequately estimated and criticised only in connection with 
the whole systems of thought of which they are organic 
parts. Within the scope of a purely scientific criticism 
it is only possible to point out any inconsistencies in the 
application of these ideas to beauty and art, and to show how 
much or how little they efect, as hypothetical instruments, 
in helping us more clearly to understand the phenomena. 

(B.) SoiENTIPIO PROBLEMS. 

In the scientific disciussion of aesthetic subjects, the anti- 
thesis of subject and object in human cognition is accepted 
as a phenomenal distinction, without any inquiry into 
its ontological meaning- Inquirers no longer discuss Ae 
essence of beauty, looked on as a transcendental conception 
above idl experience, but seek to determine in what the 
Beautiful, as a series of phenomena, clearly and visibly 
consists. -Esthetic speculation becomes, accordingly, more 
purely psychological- First of all, the unity of beauty is 
questioned. It is asked whether all objects which appear 
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beautiful are so because of some one ultimate property, or 
combination of properties, running through all examples of 
beauty, or whether they are so called simply because they 
produce some common pleasurable feeliug in the mind. 
This is a question of induction from facts and consequent 
definition, lying at the very threshold of aesthetic science. 
It has been most vigorously disputed by British writers on 
the subject, and many of them have decided in favour of 
the plurality and diversity of elements in beauty. Again, 
it has been asked in w^hich category of our experience, 
objective or subjective, beauty originates. By some it has 
been referred to an objective source, whether to sensation, 
as a direct result of physiological action, as by Burke, or 
to something distinctly perceived by means of sensation, as 
a certain relation of unity, symmetry, tfcc., among the 
parts of an object, its colours, forms, and so on, as pro- 
bably by Aristotle, Diderot, Hogarth, and most writers. 
By others the source of beauty has been sought in the 
inner life of the mind itself, in certain ideas and emotions 
which have become refiected on external objects by asso- 
ciation. This is the doctrine of Alison. A third class 
recognise both of these sources, attributing the efiects of 
beauty partly to the pleasurable efiects of external stimu- 
lation, partly to the activities of perception, and partly 
to multitudinous associations of ideas and feelings from 
past experience. This class includes Dugald Stewart, 
Professor Bain, and Mr Herbert Spencer. A third question 
in the general scientific theory of beauty which is closely 
related to the last and largely determined % it, is the precise 
nature of the mental faculty or activity concerned in the 
perception and appreciation of the Beautiful. This, too, has 
been widely discussed by English writers, — ^answers to the 
other twro questions frequently appearing as the necessary 
implications of the solution of this one. By those who 
aifirm that beauty is a simple property or conjunction of 
properties in external objects, the subjective perception of 
this property has been regarded either as a unique faculty 
(the internal sense), or as the rational principle acting in a 
certain way. By the school of Alison, who find the source 
of beauty in a certain flow of ideas suggested by an object, 
the perception of the same, as a property of the object, 
would be explained as the result of inseparable association, 
producing a kind of momentary delusion. And tMa same^ 
effect of association, in producing an apparent intuition of 
one simple property, would be made use of by those later 
writers who resolve the nature of beauty into both objective 
and subjective elements. It is noticeable, too, that w^Mle 
some writers have treated the appreciation of beauty as 
purely intellectual, others have confined themselves to the 
emotional element of pleasure. With respect to the Ludi- 
crous and the Sublime, as distinguished from the Beautiful 
there seems to have been a tacit agreement that both of 
these are unique and single properties, whether originally 
in the object of sense, or reflected on it from the mind; 
and various theories have been suggested in explanation of 
the characteristic effects of these properties on human 
sensibility and thought. 

What strikes one most, perhaps, in these discussions 
the vagueness due to the great diversity of conception as 
to the real extent of the Beautiful — ^the number of objects 
it may be supposed to denote. While one class of writers 
appears to .limit the term to the highest and most refined 
examples of beauty in nature and art, others have looked 
on It as properly mcluding the lower and more vulgarly 
recognised instances. There is certainly a great want of 
definiteness as to the legitimate scope of aesthetic theory. 
It will be seen, too, how closely this point bears on the 
question of the relativity of msthetic impressions, whether 
there is any form of beauty which pleases universally and 
necessarily, as Kant affinna The true method of resolving 
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ibis diffictiliy -would appear to be to look on aesthetic 
impressions more as a growth, rising, with the advance of 
intellectual culture, from the crude enjoyments of sensation 
to the more refined and subtle delights of the cultivated 
mind The problem of the universal and necessary would 
then resolve itself into an inquiry into a general tendency. 
It would be asked what kinds of objects, and what ele- 
ments of sensation, idea, and emotion, tend to become con- 
spicuous in sesthetic pleasures, in proportion as the mind 
advances in general emotional and intellectual culture. 
Another defect in nearly aU the theories of the Beautiful 
that have been proposed, refers to the precise relation of 
the intellectual element in the sesthetic impression. In 
opposing the narrow view, that the appreciation of heau-fcy 
is a purely intellectual act, a cold intuition of reason, 
writers have fallen sometimes into another narrowness, in 
resolving the whole of the effect into emotional elements, or 
certain species of pleasure. Unless beauty is, as Hutcheson 
affirmed, a simple property of objects like colour, the per- 
ception of it as objective, which all must allow to be a 
mental fact, can only be explained by means of certain intel- 
lectual activities, by force of which the pleasurable effects 
come to be referred to such a seemingly simple property. 
The solution of this point would doubtless be found in 
a more complete discussion of the perceptive or discrimi- 
native and assimilative activities of the intellect which are 
invariably called into play by complex objects, and which 
correspond to the attributes of proportion, -unity in variety, 
<fcc., on which so much stress has been laid by the intui- 
tivists. Hot only so, but any theory of aesthetic operations 
must be incomplete which does not give prominence to 
those more subtle and exalted intelLectual activities that 


involTed in the imaginative side of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, as in detecting the curious half-hidden implications 
which make up the essence of a refined humour, in con- 
structing those vague yet impressive ideas which enter into 
our intuition of sublimity and infinity, and even in appreciat- 
ing such seemingly simple qualities as purity of colour and 
tone, or the perfectiy graduated blending of two adjacent 
colours. ^ Su(3i activities of the mind constitute, among 
other things, the symbolic aspect of the iBeautiful, and 
give, as Mr Mill suggests, a basis of truth to such seem- 
ingly fanciful notions respecting the meaning of beautiful 
qualities as one finds in the works of Mr Ruskin. 

But comparatively little has been done in a purely 
scientific manner to determine the nature and funotions 
of so as to fix the relations of the different arts 
to simple or natural beauty. Aristotle supplied a few 
valuable doctrines, which have been rendered still more 
precise by Lessing and others. Yet there seems even now 
no consensus of opinion as to the precise aims of art, how 
far it has simply to reproduce and constructively vary the 
b^uties of nature, or how far to seek modes of pleasurable 
effect wider than those supplied by natural objects. A theory 
of art at all comparable in scientific precision to 
theories of morals has yet to be constructed. The few 
a^mpts to establish a basis for art of a non-metaphysical 
kmd are diaracterised by great one-sidedness. Thus, for 
e^mple, tlm theory that the function of art is to imitate 
nature, has bem, broached again and again with scarcely any 
reference to music, merely, as it seems, out of an impatience 
for some one de&ung property. Without attempting to 
sketch a complete docfaine of art, a suggestion may be offered 
•as to the right direction of inquiry. First of aU, then, the 
widest possible generahsatious on the various emotional 
^ceptibilitira to wHch art can appeal must be coUeoted. 
from a study boA of menM phenomena as a whole, and 
of all varieti^ of pleasurable feeling actually roinistered by 

'fine arts in the widest sense, marking it off -from the ends | 


of utility and morality. Secondly, the highest aims of art, 
or the ideal of art, would have to be determined by a con- 
sideration of the Laws of compatibili-fcy and incompatibility 
among these various orders of gratification, the requirements 
of quantity, variety, and harmony, in any lofty sesthetic 
impression, and the relative value of the sensational, 
intellectual, and emotional elements in sesthetic effect. 
This part of the subject would include the discussion of 
the v^ue and universal necessity of the real and the ideal 
in art, truth to nature and imaginative transformation. 
These conclusions would require verification by means of 
the widest and most accurate study of the development of 
the arts, in which could be traced the gradual tentative 
progress of the artistic mind towards the highest achieve- 
ments of art, as well as the permanent superiority of all 
those forms of art which most clearly embody this tendency. 
This part of the theory of art would clearly connect itself 
with the problem of the general la-w* or tendency in sesthetic 
development already referred to. The proper determina^ 
tion of these two ideas, the whole range of possible sesthetic 
delight, and the direction of the highest, purest, and most 
permanent delight of cultivated minds, would at once dis- 
pose of many narrow conceptions of art, by recognising the 
need of the -widest possible diversity and grades of artistic 
value, if only as experiments requisite to the discovery of 
its highest function. At the same time the meaning 
and limits of the universal and necessary in art would be 
defined, and the unsuggestive and dreary conflicts between 
an unbending absolutism and a lawless individualism 
shown to be irrelevant. The validity of canons of art, and 
their limitations, would in this manner be fixed, and the 
impatient exaltation of certain schools and directions of 
taste reduced to a modest assertion of a purely relative 
truth. The aims of art as a whole being thus determined, 
the next thing would be to define and classify the individual 
arts of painting, music, poetry, (fee., according to their 
respective powers of embodying these aims. This would 
require a careful consideration of the material or medium 
of expression employed by each art, and the liinitations im- 
posed by it as to the mode of representation. The deter- 
mination of this part of aesthetic theory, which Lessing com- 
menced, would require not only technical but considerable 
psychological knowledge. Similarly, any conclusion arrived 
at on tins subject would need to be verified by a reference 
to the history of the arts, as exemplifying both the successes 
of a right conception of the scope and possibilities of the 
particular art, and the failures resulting from a mistaken 
conception. Many other points, such as the nature of 
genius, the function and bounds of criticism, the relation 
of esthetic culture to iuteUectual, moral, and social pro- 
cess, would be included m a complete scheme of art 
doctrme. 

(0.) History of Systems, 

In the foUo-wing brief account of the most important 
contributions to assthetic doctrine, only such -writings will 
be recognised aim at some general conception of Art 
and the Beautiful Much that passes in current literature 
lor s^thetac speculation, namely, a certain thoughtful way 
of criticising special works of art, is simply the application 
of recog^ed principles to new cases. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in the hands of a philosophic critic the mere appre- 
ciation of a single poem or the works of a particular artist 
may become a lummous discussion of some general prin- 
S? constructing esthetic theory from 

1 ^ of works wfs ren- 

dered very productive by Lessing. 

Ancient Greece supplies ua with 
rtA ? speciJations on tke Beautiful and aims S 
the fine arts. Nor is it surprising that among a ^ ople 
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50 productive of noble artistic creations, and at the same 
time so speculative, numerous attempts to theorise on these 
subjects should have been made. We have in classic 
writings many allusions to works of an aesthetic character 
now lost, such as a series on poetry, harmony, and even 
‘ painting, by Democritus. It is to be gathered, too, from 
Plato's Dialogues that the Sophists made the principles of 
beauty a special department in their teaching. The first 
Greek thinker, however, whose views on these subjects are 

Socrates, at all known is Socrates. Accepting Xenophon's account 
of his views in the Memorahilia and the Symposum^ we 
find that he regarded the Beautiful as coincident with the 
Good, and both of them as resolvable into theUsefuL Every 
beautiful object is so called because it serves some rational 
end, whether the security or gratification of man. It looks 
as though Socrates rather disparaged the unmediate grati- 
fication which a beautiful object affords to perception and 
contemplation, and emphasised rather its power of further- 
ing the more necessary ends of life. Thus he said that 
. pictures and other purposeless works of art, when used to 
adorn a house, hindered rather than furthered enjoyment, 
because of the space they took from useful objects. This 
mode of estimating the value of beauty is, however, no 
necessary consequence of the theory that the whole nature 
of beaufy is to minister pleasure. It arises from undue 
attention to mere material comfort as a condition of happi- 
ness. The really valuable point which Socrates distinctly 
brought to light is the relativity of beauty. TJnhke his 
illustrious disciple, he recognised no self-beauty (awo to 
KoXov) existing absolutely and out of all relation to a per- 
cipient mind. 

Plato. Of the precise views of Plato on this subject, even if 
they were really formed, it is very difficult to gain a just 
conception from the Dialogues. In some of these, caffied 
by Mr Grote the Dialogues of Eesearch, as tie Eippim 
Major, he ventures on no dogmatic theory of Beauty, and 
several definitions of the Beautiful proposed are rejected 
as inadequate by the Platonic Socrates. At the same time 
we may conclude that Plato's mind leaned decidedly to a 
theory of an absolute Beauty, this, indeed, being but one side 
of his remarkable scheme of Ideas or self-existing Forms. 
In the Sympodon he describes how love (Eros) produces 
asphation towards the pure idea of beauty. It is only 
this absolute beauty, he tells us, which deserves the name 
of beauty; and this is beautiful in every manner, and the 
ground of beauty in all things. It is nothing discoverable 
as an attribute in another thing, whether living being, 
earth, or heaven; for these are only beautiful things, not 
the Beautiful itself. It is the eternal and perfect existence 
contrasted with the oscillations between existence and non- 
existence in the phenomenal world In the Fhcedrus, again, 
he treats the soul's intuition of the self-beautiful as a 
reminiscence of its prse-natal existence, undefiled by union 
with the body. With respect to the precise forms in 
which the idea of beauty reveals itself, Plato is very un- 
decided Of course his theory of an absolute Beauty is 
incompatible with the notion of its ministering simply a 
variety of sensuous pleasure, to which he appears to lean in 
the Gorgias and even the Hippias Major, Further, his 
peculiar system of ideas naturally led him to confuse the 
eeif-bcautiful with other general conceptions of the true and 
the good, and so arose the Platonic formula KokoK^yadia, 
expressive of the intimate union of the two principles. 
So far as his writings embody the notion of any dis- 
tinguishing element in beautifid objects, it is proportion, 
harmony, or unity among the parts of an object. The 
superior beauty of proportion is taught in the FMlehus, and 
in the Fhcedon it is applied to virtue. As a closely-related 
view, we see him emphasising unity in its simplest aspect 
of evenness and purity, the need of variety being over- 


[ looked Thus in the Fhilehm he states his preference for 
I regul^ and mathematical forms, as the straight line and 
the circle. So he selected among colours pure white, 
among tones the pure and equal, and among impressions 
of touch the smooth. At the same time the Dialogues 
evince many other tentative distinctions in the Beautiful, 
as, for example, the recognition in the Fditic$ of two 
opposed classes of beantifid things, those characterised by 
force and velocity, and those by a certain slowness and 
softness ; which points to a contrast between the stibnuia- 
tive and the restful in sensation, since enlarged upon by 
English psychologists. Elsewhere he descants on the 
beauty of the mind, and seems to think, in the RqmUk, 
that the highest beauty of proportion is seen in the union 
of a beautiful mind with a beautiful body. In spite of 
his lofty theory of the origin and nature of beauty, 

Plato seems to have imperfectly appreciated the worth 
of art as an independent end in human life and culture. 

He found the end of art in imitation (/u/iiyo-tv), hut esti- 
mated the creative activity of art as a clever little 

higher in intellectual value than the tricks of a juggler. 

He tended to regard the effects of art as devoid of all serious 
value, and as promoting indolence and the supremacy of 
the sensual elements of human nature. (See the Sopkiste^, 

Gorgms, and Eepuhlic,) Accordingly, in his scheme for 
an ideal republic, he provided for the most inexorable 
censorship on poets, &c., so as to make art as far as possible 
a mere instrument of moral and political training. As to 
particular arts, Plato appears to have allowed a certain 
ethical value to music, in combination with dance and song, 
if of a certain character, as expressing either the worthy 
and manly, or the quiet and orderly. With respect to 
poetiy, Lis views, as expressed in the Republic and else- 
where, were very uncertain. Thus at times he condemns 
tragedy and comedy in tato ; at other times he admits the 
clanns of a lofty dramatic poetry. He seems not to have 
fully considered the aims and influences of painting and 
sculpture, which he constantly disparages. 

A loftier conception of the aims of poetry was afforded Ariatotlai 
by the strictures of Aristophanes in the Frogs and else- 
where. But the one Greek who, as far as we know, fully 
appreciated and clearly set forth the ends of the fine arts, 
considered, independently of ethical and political aims, as 
the vehicles to the mind of the ideas and delights of 
beauty, was Aristotle. Unlike Plato, he proceeded less 
metaphysically and more scientifically to investigate the 
phenomena of beauty by a careful analysis of the principles 
of art. In his treatises on poetry and rhetoric, he gives 
us, along with a theory of these arts, certain principles of 
beauty in general; and scattered among his other writings we 
find many valuable suggestions on the same subject. First of 
all, Aristotle ignores all conceptions of an absolute Beauty, 
and at the same time seeks to distinguish the Beautiful from 
the Good. Thus, although in the more popular exposition, 
the Rhetoric, he somewhat incorrectly makes praiseworthi- 
ness a distinguishing mark of the Beautiful, regarded as a 
species of the Agreeable or Desirable, he seeks in the Meta- 
physics to distinguish the Good and the Beautiful thus : the 
Good is always in action {kv irpaiei); the Beautiful, however, 
may exist in motionless things as well (ev dKtv^oLs:}, Else- 
where he distinctly teaches that the Good and the Beautiful 
are different (erepov), althongh the Good, under certain con- 
ditions, can be called beautiful. He thus looked on the 
two spheres as co-ordinate species, having a certain area in 
common. It should be noticed that the habit of the Greek 
mind, in estimating the value of moral nobleness and eleva- 
tion of character by their power of gratifying and impress- 
ing a spectator, gave rise to a certain ambiguity in the 
meaning of to koXov, which accounts for the prominence 
the Greek thinkers gave to the connection between the 
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Beautifxd and the Good or morally Worthy. Aristotle 
further diatmguished the Beautiful from the Fit, and in a 
|tassage of the Folities set Beauty above the Useful and 
Necessary. Another characteristic of the Beautiful fixed 
by this thinker in the Rhetoric is the absence of all lust 
or desire in the pleasure it bestows. This is an important 
point, as suggesting the disinterested and unmonopolising 
side of aesthetic pleasure. The universal elements of 
beauty, again, Aristotle finds in the Metaphysics to be order 
(ro^ts), symmetry, and definiteness or determinateness (ro 
^la-piyav). In the Poetics he adds another essential, namely, 
a certain magnitude, it being desirable, for a sjnaoptic and 
single view of the parts, that the object, whether a natural 
body or a work of art, should not be too large, while clear- 
ness of perception requires that it should not be too small 
At the same time he seems to think that, provided the 
whole be visible as such, the greater magnitude of an 
object is itself an element of beauty. This is probably to 
be understood by help of a passage in the Folities^ which 
lays down the need of a number of beautiful parts or 
aspects in a highly beautiful object, as the human body. 
With respect to art, Aristotle's views are an immense 
advance on those of Plato. He distinctly recognised, in the 
Politics and elsewhere, that its aim is simply to give imme- 
diate pleasure, and so it does not need to seek the useful 
like the mechanical arts. The essence of art, considered 
as an activity, Aristotle found in imitation, which, unlike 
Plato, he considers not as an unworthy trick, but as in- 
cluding knowledge and discovery. The celebrated passage 
m the Poetics where he declares poetry to be more philo- 
sophic and serious a matter (cnron^atorqoov) than philo- 
sophy, beat shows the contrast between Plato and Aristotle 
in their estimates of the dignity of artistic labour. Iri the 
Poetics he tells us that the objects to be imitated by the 
poet are of three kinds — ^1.) Those things or events which 
have been or still are; (2.) The things which are said to be 
and seem probable; (3.) The things which necessarily are 
(ilvat Sci). The last points, as Schasler supposes, to the 
ideal character of imitation as opposed to mere copying of 
individual objects or events, and accounts for the lofty 
value assigned to it by Aristotle. More particularly the 
objects of imitation in poetry and music, if not in aH art, 
are dispositions (tjOt)), passions, and actions. Aristotle 
gives las some interesting speculations on the nature of 
the artist's mind, and distinguishes two varieties of the 
poetic imagination — ^the easy and versatile conceptive 
power of a man of natural genius {hif)vqs)j and the more 
emotional and lively temperament of an inspired man 
{jmvLKos;). He gives us no complete 'classification of the 
fine arts, and it is doubtful how far his principles are to 
be taken as applicable to other than the poetic art. He 
seems, however, to distinguish poetry, music, and dancing — ^ | 
all of which are supposed to imitate some element of human 
nature, some feeling or action — ^by the means they employ, ; 
namely, rhythm, harmony, melody, and vocal sound. Paint- 
ing and sculpture are spoken of as imitative arts, but their 
special^ aims are not defined. Architecture seems ignored 
by Aristotle as non-imitative. His peculiar theory of 
poetry can only be just glanced at here. Its aim , he says, 
is to imitate dispositions and actions. Metrical form is 
hardly looked on as an essential. Poetic imitation, as in- 
cluding the selection of the universal in human nature and 
history, is aHy treated; and from this part of Aristotle's 
theory all modern ideas of poetic truth are more or less deriv- 
able. He distinguishes, somewhat superficially, the epic 
poem, the drama, and a third variety :i^ot named, but appa- 
rently lyric poetry, by the manner in ^hich the poet speaks 
in each variety, whether in his own person, or in that of 
another, or in ho& alternately. The epic and the dramatic 
poem require unity of action, a certain magnitude, with 


beginning, middle, and end, and also those changes of for- 
tune and recognitions that make up the thrilling character 
of plot. The end of tragedy Aristotle defines as the effecting, 
by means of pity and fear, of a purification of these passions ; 
and t.lik is perhaps the point of greatest interest for 
esthetics iu ihe whole of his theory of poetry. Whether he 
is referring to any moral influence of tragedy on the emo- 
tions, bringing both fear and pity in the spectator's mind to 
their proper ethical mean, as Lessiug and others conceive; 
whether he simply means the elm^ation of all painful 
ingredients in these feelings, either by the recognition of 
the imaginary nature of the represented, or by the simul- 

taneous satisfaction of other and deeper feelings as moral 
approval or .wide human sympathy; or, finally, whether by 
“ purification " we are to understand the grateful relief by 
artificial means of a recurring emotion needing periodic vent, 
as Ueberweg argues, — ^this subtle point may be left to the 
student to decide. It would be interesting to know how 
far Aristotle attributed something analogous to this KaSapa-ts 
to the other arts. In the Politics he certainly speaks of a 
purifying effect in certain kinds of music in quieting the . . 
wilder forms of excitement. Finally, it might perhaps 
be conjectured from his definition of the Ludicrous, as 
sometldng faulty and disgraceful, yet free from pain, and 
not destructive, that he would find in the laughter of 
comedy something analogous to this purification, namely, 
the gradual resolution of the more painful feelings of con- 
tempt or disgust into the genial moods of pure hilarity. 

Omitting to notice the few valuable remarks on ses- piotiims. 
thetic subjects of the later Greeks and their Roman 
contemporaries, one may briefly refer to the views of the 
Alexandrian mystic and Neo-Platonist Plotinus, not only 
because of their intrinsic interest, but on account of their 
resemblance to certain modern systems. His theory is to 
be found in an essay on the Beautiful in the series of dis- 
courses called JSnneades* His philosophy differs from the 
Platonic in the recognition of an objective vov^^ the direct 
emanation from the absolute Good, in which the ideas or 
notions (X6yoi\ which are the prototypes of real things, are 
immanent. This Reason, as self-moving, becomes the for- 
mative influence reducing matter, which in itself is dead, 
to form! Matter thus formed becomes a notion (A,oyos), 
and this form is beauty. Objects are ugly so far as they 
are unacted upon by Reason, and so remain formless. The 
creative vov? is absolute Beauty, and is called the more 
than beautiful (to im-epKoXXov)* There are three degrees 
or stages of the Beautiful in manifestation, namely, the 
beauly of subjective i/oSs, or human reason, which is the 
highest; that of the human soul, which is less perfect 
through the connection of the soul with a material body; 
and that of real objects, which is the lowest manifestation 
of all. ^ As to the characteristic form of beauty, he sup- 
posed, in opposition to Aristotle, that a single thing not 
divisible into parts might be beautiful through its unity 
and simplicity. He attached special worth to the beauty 
of colours in which material darkness is overpowered by 
light and warmth. In reference to artistic beauty, he said 
that when the artist has koyoi as models for his creations, 
these may become more beautiful than natural objects. 

This is a very curious divergence of opinion from the 
Platonic. 

.Mter Plotinus there is little speculation on aesthetic St. Augus- 
subjects tOl we come to modern writers. St Augustine 
wrote a treatise on the Beautiful, now lost, in which he Transition 
appears to have reproduced Platonic ideas under a Christian avsZi"''' 
^uise, ^ He taught that unity is the form of all beauty 

omnis porro pulchritudinis forma unitas est "). Infinite 
goodness, truth, and beauty are the attributes of the Deity, 
and commumcated by him to things. But passing from 
these fragmentary utterances, we may consider more fully 
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the modern theories^ beginning mth the German systems, 
as^ being the most metaphysical, and having most affinity 
vdth ancient speculation. In German literature the two 
divisions of metaphysical deduction and critical construc- 
tion of assthetic principles are very sharply contrasted, 
and nearly every writer on the subject is easily referred to 
one or other of the classes. On the one hand, we have 
the laborious systematic philosophers, as Kant and Hegel; 
and on the other, men who entered upon aesthetic specula- 
tion either as connoisseurs of some special department, as 
Winckelmann and Lessing, or even as productive artists — 
for example, Schiller and Goetha 

II. German Writers , — ^The first of >the Germans who 
attempted to fit a theory of the Beautiful and of ijrt 
into a complete system of philosophy was Baumgarteru 
Adopting the Wolffian principles of knowledge, as modi- 
fied by Leibnitz, he thought he was completing that 
system by setting over against logical knowledge, whose 
object is truth, aesthetic knowledge, which has to do 
with beauty. The former is conceptive knowledge {be- 
greifendes Ilr]cemen\ the act of the understanding, and 
its result as the science of dear conceptions is embodied 
in logic. .Esthetic has to do, not with clear, but con- 
fused conceptions {verworr&ne Yorstdlmgen), namely, sen- 
suous knowledge. The beautiful is defined by Baumgarten 
as the perfection of sensuous knowledge, and the ugly is 
that which struggles against this perfection; and, con- 
sistently with this view, he first employed the term 
sesthetio (oesthetica) to denote a theory of the Beautiful 
He held that perfection, as harmony of object with its con- 
ception or notion {Begrif \ presents itself under three as- 
pects : — (1.) As truth for pure knowledge ; (2.) As beaulyfor 
obscure perception * (3.) As goodness for the capacities of 
desire or wOl. It will be seen at once by the thoughtful 
student that this mode of dealing with impressions of 
beauty, simply as intellectual elements (confused con- 
ceptions), must fail to account for their emotional aspects — 
feeling, which is the very soul of the sesthetic impression, 
being radically distinct from conception and knowledge. 
Still Baumgarten did service in separating so sharply ^e 
provinces of logic, ethics, and aesthetics, and in connecting 
the latter with the impressions of the senses. The details 
of his aesthetics are mostly unimportant. From Leibnitz's 
theory of a pre-established harmony, and its consequence 
that the world is the best possible, Baumgarten concluded 
that nature is the highest embodiment of beauty, and that art 
must seek as its highest function the strictest possible imita- 
tion of nature. Baumgarten had several disciples in this con- 
ception of assthetics, as Sulzer and Moses Mendelssohn. 

The next original philosophical scheme of aesthetics 
is that of Kant, His system of knowledge falls into 
three branches — ^the critique of pure reason, which has to 
determine what are the a priori elements in the know- 
ledge of objects; the critique of practical reason, which 
inquires into the a priori determinations of the will; and 
the critique of judgment, which he regards as a connecting 
link between the other two, and which has to do with any 
a priori principles of emotion (pleasure and pain), as 
the middle term between cognition and volition. This 
judgment Kant divides into the aesthetic, when pleasure 
or pain is felt immediately on presentation of an object; 
and the teleological, which implies a pre-existing notion, 
to which the object is e 3 q)ected to confonn. He attempts, 
in a somewhat strained manner, to define the Beautiful by 
help of his four categories. In quality beauty is that 
which pleases without jnterest or pleasure in the existence 
of the object. This distinguishes it from the simply Agree- 
able and the Good, the former stimulating desire, and the 
latter giving motive to the will In quantity it is a uni- 
^versal pleasura Under the aspect of relation^ the Beautiful 


is the form of adaptation {Zwechmlmujhii) without any 
end being conceived Fiiialij, in modaXity it is a necessary 
satisfaction, pleasing not by a universal rule, this being 
unassignable, but by a s&nsm communis j or agreement of 
taste. Kant is not very consistent in currying out these 
distinctions. Thus, for example, he recognises in fitness a 
particular species of beauty, namely, adhering ” as dis- 
tinguished from “free” or intrinsic beauty, without re- 
cognising that this implies the presence of a notion. So, 
in discussing the objective validity of our aesthetic im- 
pressions, he decides that the highest meaning of beauty 
is to symbolise moral good; and, in even a more fanciful 
manner than that of Mr Euskin, he attaches moral ideas, 
as modesty, frankness, courage, &c., to the seven primary 
colours of tiie Newtonian system. Yet he does not admit 
that the perception of this symbolic function involves any 
notion. Once more, he attributes beauty to a single colour 
or tone by reason of its purity. But such a definition of 
the form of the Beautiful clearly involves some notion in 
the percipient mind. Kant fu^er applies his four cat» 
gories, with still less of fruitful suggestion, to the Sublima 
The satisfaction of the Sublime is a kind of negative plea- 
sure created through the feeling of a momentary restraint 
(ffemmung) of vital force, and of a subsequent outpouring 
of the same in greater intensity. The feeling of the in- 
adequacy of the imagination is succeeded by a consciousness 
of the superiority of reason to imagination. The sentiment 
is thus a kind of wonder or awe. Sublimity is either mathe- 
matical, that of magnitude, or dynamical, that of nature's 
might. He allowis no sublimity to passions, as rage or 
revenge. Kant has, too,, a theory of the Eidiculons, the 
effect of which he lays, oddly enough in respect to the rest 
of his doctrine, in a grateful action of the body, the muscles 
of the diaphragm, d:c., giving a sense of healtk This 
action takes place on the sudden relaxation of the under- 
standing when kepb in a state of tension by expectation. 

The cause of laughter, or the Eidicnlous, may hence be 
defined as ^'the sudden transformation of a tense expecta- 
tion into nothing.” He placed the beauty of nature 
above that of art, which can be of value only mediately, 
not as an end in itself. He classifies the arts according as 
they express the aesthetic idea — whatever tMs may mean 
after his exclusion of all definite conception from per- 
ception of beauty. Just as expression in speech consists 
of articulation, gesticulation, and modulation, answering 
to thought, intuition (AmchauuTig), and feeling, so we have 
three kmds of art — (1.) Those proceeding orally {redende\ 
oratory and poetry; (2.) Those of visible image (^Udend^^ 
plastic art and painting; and (3.) “the art of the play of 
feelings,” namely, music and “ colour art,” which last is 
not defined. K^t's system is very defective, and some 
of its inconsistencies were pointed out by Herder in his 
Eadligme, who lacked, however, philosophic accuracy. 

Herder denied Kant's distinctions between the Beautiful, 
the Good, and the Agreeable, saying that the first must be 
desired as well as satisfying, and the second be loved as well 
as prized. Yet herein !^nt is decidedly superior to his 
critic. Herder held, in opposition to Kant, that all beauty 
includes significance {Bedeutsamdeeii), and cannot affect 
us apsert from a notion of perfection. But here, too, Kant 
is to be preferred, siace his theory does not assume all 
beautiful objects to contain some one element or form 
capable of being detected. Kant's real additions to 
sesthetic theory consist in the better separation of the 
Beautiful from the Good and Agreeable, in the prominence 
given to the emotional side of sesthetic impressions, and 
in the partial recognition of the relativity of sesthetic 
judgment, more especially in the case of the Sublime. 

After Kant the next philosopher to discuss the meta- Schellingr 
physics of the Beautiful and art is ScheBing. He sought 
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t» engraft art upon Ms curions system of transcendental 
idealism in a manner wliich can only be faintly indicated 
here. In Scheliings metaphysical system the relation of 
subject and object is conceived as identity. Each exists, 
yet not independently of the other, but identified in a 
Mgher, the absoluta They may be conceived as two poles 
representing different directions, but yet inseparably joined. 
An knowledge rests on tins agreement Either nature, the 
object, maybe conceived as the junws, and the subject con- 
Btracted out of it; or the subject may be taken as the pritiSj 
and the object constructed from it. These are the two 
poles of knowledge, and constitute the philosophy of nature 
and the transcendental philosoj^hy. The latter, like Want's 
philosophy of mind, is based on a threefold conception of 
the powders of human nature. It consists of — (1.) Theoretic 
philosophy, dealing with perception; (2.) Practical philo- 
sophy, discussing the will and freedom; and (3.) The philo- 
sophy of art. The aim of the last is thus expressed: The 
ego must succeed in actually perceiving the concord of sub- 
ject rmd object, wMch is half disguised in perception and 
volition. This concord is seen vrithin the limits of the ego 
m artistic perception only. Just as ike product of nature 
is an unconscious product like a conscious one, in its de- 
signfuln^s, so the product of art is a conscious product 
like an unconscious one. Only in the work of art does 
intelligence reach a perfect perception of its real self. 
This is accompamed by a feeling of infinite satisfaction, aU 
mystery being solved. Through the creative activity of 
tlie artist the absolute reveals itself in the perfect identity 
of subject and object. Art is therefore Mgher than philo- 
sophy. Schelling thus sets the beauty of art far above that 
of nature. As to the form of the beautiful he is very vague, 
leaning now to a conception of harmony in the totality of 
the world (Weltcdl\ and now to a Platonic conception of 
priimtive form {JMilder) of perfection. He has a very 
intricate classification of the arts, based on his antithesis 
of object and subject, reality and ideality. A curious 
feature of Schelling’s theory is his application of his one 
fundmeatal idea to tragedy. The essence of tragedy is, 
he^thinks, an actual conflict of liberty in the subject with 
objective necessity, in wMch both being conquered and 
conquering, appear at once in the perfect indifference, 
.flntique tragedy he holds, accordingly, to be the most per- 
fect composition of all arts. 

Passing over Solger, whose aesthetic doctrine is little 
more than a revival of Platonism, we come to Hegel. His 
sptem of philosophy faUs into three parts, all based on 
the self-movement of the idea or absolute: — (1.) The 
logic discussing the pure universal notions which are the 
logical evolution of the absolute, as pure thought; (2.) 
Philosophy of nature — ^the disruption of thought, Widea^ 
mto the particular and external; (3.) Philosophy of the 
^mt— the return of thought or the absolute from this 
aelf-^enatioii to itself in self-cognisant thought. Just 
as the alffiolute, so has spirit a series of three grades to 
travers6--^a.) Subjective spirit or intelligence, relating 
itseu to the^ rational object as something given : (6.) Ob- 
jective spirit or wHch converts the subjectivised 
theoretK^ nmtter, (truth) ipto objectivity; (c.) Absolute 
j V ^ ^ return of the spirit from objectivity to 
the of cognition, to the perception of the absolute 

Idea This ^ain three atages^(L) Art, in which the 
absolute IS immediately present to sensuous perception: 
(2.) E^^on, which embodies certainty of the idea as 
above all immediate reality; and (3.) Philosophy, the unity 
of these. Accortog to lMs conception, the beautiful is 
defined j the shming of the idea through a sensuous 
medium (as colour or tone). It is said to have its life in 
or abearance {Bchdn), and so differs from the true 
which 18 not real sensuous existence, but the universal idea 


contained in it for thought. He defines the lomi oi the 
Beautiful as unity of the manifold. The notion {Begriff) 
gives necessity in mutual dependence of parts (unity), 
while the reality demands the appearance or semblance 
(Sckein) of liberty in the parts. He discusses very fully 
the beauty of nature as immediate unity of notion and 
reality, and lays great emphasis on the beauly of organic 
lifa But it is in art that, like ScheUing, he finds the 
Mghest revelation of the Beautiful. Art makes up the 
deficiencies of natural beauty by bringing the idea into 
clearer light, by showing the external in its life and spirit- 
ual animation. The various forms of art depend on the 
various combinations of matter and form. In Oriental 
or symbolical art matter is predominant, and the thought 
is struggling through with pain so as to reveal the ideal. 

In the classical form the ideal has attained an. adequate 
existence, fonn and matter being absolutely commensurate. 

Lastly, in the romantic form, the matter is reduced to a 
mere show, and the ideal is supreme. Hegel classifies the 
individual arts according to this same principle of the rela- 
tive supremacy of form and matter — (1.) The beginning of -- 
art is arcMtecture, in wMch as a symbolic art the sensuous 
material is in excess. (2.) Sculpture is less subjected to 
matter, and, as representing the living body, is a step to- 
wards a Mgher ideality. (3.) Painting, wMchis the romantio 
ait Kar' eioxov, expresses the full life of the soul. By the 
elimination of the tMrd dimension of space, and the 
employment of a coloured plane, painting rids itself of the 
coarse material substrate of sculpture, and produces only 
a semblance of materiality. (4.) In music, which employs 
pure tone, all the elements of space are suppressed, and 
hence its content is the inner emotional nature (Gemuth). 

Music is the most subjective of the arts. (6.) Poetry has the 
privilege of universal expression. It contaius all the other 
arfca in itself, namely, the plastic art in the epos, music in 
the ode, and the uni-ty of both in the drama. 

Several systems of aesthetics, more or less Hegelian in Dialectic 
character, can only be referred to in passing. Weisseoftlie 
defined aesthetics as the science of the idea of beauty, and 
explained the Beautiful as the entrance of the universal or of 
the essence into the limited and finite, that is, the cancelling 
or annulHng of truth [die aufgehobene Wahrheit), By thus 
recognising an internal contradiction in aU beauty, ho sought 
to develops, by a curious dialectical process, the ideas of the 
Sublime, and the Ludicrous. He treats each of 
these tMee in immediate contrast to beauty. Ugliness is the 
immediate existence of beauty. It appears as the negative 
moment in the Sublime, and in the Ludicrous tMs negativity 
IS again cancelled and resolved into affirmation so as to con- 
stitute a return to the Beautiful. A like attempt to deter- 
i^e the relations of the Ugly, Comic, &c., as moments of 
toe self-revealmg idea was made by several HegeHans. 

Ihus IMge, m his Abhandlmg uber das Komische, teaches 
toat sublimity is the aesthetic idea striving to find itself 
together with the satisfaction of this striving. H how- 
ever, the idea lose itseH, sinking away in a kind of swoon, 
we have the Ugly. Finally, when the idea recovers from 
toe swoon, its new birth is attended with a feeliner of 
^usement {BrheiUmng), and then we have the effect of 
toe Ludicrous. Eosenkranz, in his JEstlietih des Sdss^ 

WeTj conceives the Ugly as the negation of the Beautiful, 
or as the nuddle between the Beautiful and the Ludicrous, 
and seeks to trace out its various manifestations in form- 
lessness m nature, mcorrectness in artistic representation, 
disorganisation of the Beautiful in 

cancatore. Sohaslei;,agam, seems tp hold that the Ugly S 

co-or^ate with the Beautiful, being the motor pSlo 
£ £ Beautiful from the unconditioned rest of 

to acStv"^ from tie sphere of empty abstractness 
to actuahty. This fundamental contradiction reveals itself 
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as the contrast of matter and spirit, ngid motioulessneiss 
and motion, and appears in art as the antithesis of the 
sublime and graceful (das Anmuthige\ the latter containing 
the Naif, the Pretty, and the Eidiculons. Finally, Theodor 
Vischer seeks to settle these subtle relationships in this 
manner: He supposes the Sublime to be the sundering of 
the aesthetic idea and its sensuous image {Gehild) from the 
state of umty constituting the Beautiful, the idea reaching 
as the infinite over against the finite of the image. The 
image now resists the sudden rupture, and in asserting 
itself as a totali^ in defiance of the idea becomes the Ugly. 
The Comic, again, is the result of some partial and appa> 
rently involuntary recognition of the rights of the idea by 
the rebellions image. Schasler says, in criticising the 
views of Vischer, that it is difficult not to he satirical in 
describing the dialectic artifices to which the idea is here 
compelle(^ little suspecting how easily any similar attempt 
to adjust relations between these ideas, looked at objectively 
as movements of the supreme idea^ may appear equally naif 
and funny to a mind not already oppressed with the resist- 
ing burden of its own abstractions. 

Theodor Visch^-, the last of the Hegelians named here, 
has produced the largest and most laborious system of 
metaphysical aesthetics, and a brief account of its scope 
must be given to complete our history of the German 
systems. He defines aesthetics as the science of the Beau- 
tiful. His system falls into three parts: (1.) Metaphysie 
of the Beautiful j (2.) The Beautiful as one-sided existence 
— beauty of nature and the human imagination; (3.) The 
subjective-objective actuality of the Beautiful — ^Art. The 
metaphysio again falls into two parts — ^the theory of simple 
beauty, and that of the Beautiful in the resistance of its 
moments (the Sublime and Eidiculons). He defines the 
Beautiful as the idea in the form of limited appearance.^^ 
His discussions of the various beauties of nature, the 
organic and inorganic world, are very full and suggestive, 
and his elaboration of the principles of art (excepting those 
of music, which he left another to elucidate), is marked 
by a wide and accurate knowledge. He divides the arts 
into — (1.) The objective, or eye arts (architecture, sculpture, 
and painting); (2.) Subjective, or ear arts (music); (3.) 
Subjective-objective arts, or those of sensuous conception 
(poetry). He subdivides the first into those of measuring 
sight (architecture), touching sight (sculpture), and sight 
proper (painting). Visoher^s style is very laboured. His 
propositions fall into the form of mathematical theorems, 
and are made exceedingly incomprehensible by the ex- 
cessive subtleties of his metaphysi^ nomenclature. 

There are several other systems of aesthetics whicli 
deserve mention here, but space does not allow of a fuE 
account of them. Of these the most important are the 
theories of Herbart, Schopenhauer, and von Kirchmann. 
Herbart's views are based on his curious psychological 
conceptions. He ignores any function in the Beautiful as 
expressive of the idea, and seeks simply to determine the 
simplest forms or the elementary judgments of beauty. 
Schopenhauers discussions, connecting beauty with his 
peculiar conception of the universe as volition, are a curious 
contribution to tlie subject. As a specimen of his specular 
tions, one may give his definition of tragedy as the repre- 
sentation of the horrible side of life, the scornful dommon 
of accident, and the inevitable fall of the just and inno- 
cent, this containing a significant glimpse iato the nature 
of the world and existence. Von Kircimann has wntten 
a two-volume work on sesthetics, which is interesting as a 
reaction against the Hegelian method. It professes to be 
an attempt to base the science on a realistic foundation, 
and to apply the principles of observation and induction 
long acted upon in natural science. 

The German aesthetic speculations not elaborated into 


complete systems are too numerous to be fully represented 
here. Only a few of the most valuable contributions to the n 
theory will be alluded to. Winckelmann^s services to the 
development of plastic art do not directly concern us. 

Of his theory of plastic beauty, based exclusively on the 
principles of Greek sculpture, Ettle requires to be said. 

He first pointed to the read sources of superiority in antique 
creations, by emphasising the distinction between natural 
and ideal beauty, the aesthetic value of contour as an 
ideal element, the beauty of expre^ion as the manifestation 
of an elevated soul, and consisting of a noble simplicity 
and a quiet grandeur. But by too exclusive an attention 
to Greek art, and indeed to sculpture, his theory, as an 
attempt to generalise on art, lacks completeness, making 
little room for the many-sidedness of art, and narrowing it 
down to one, though an exalted, ideal. 

Lessing^s services to the scientific theory of art axe far Lessing, 
greater than those of Winckelmann. He is the first modem 
who has sought to deduce the special function of an art 
from a consideration of the means at its disposaL In his 
Zao&oon he defines the boundaries of poetry and painting 
in a manner which has scarcely been improved on since. 

In slight divergence from Wmckelmann, who had said that 
the representation of crjdng was excluded from sculpture 
by the ancients as unworthy of a great soul, Lessing sought 
to prove that it was prohibited by reason of its incom- 
patibility with the conditions of plastic beauty. He 
reasoned from the example of the celebrated group, the 
Laokoon. Visible beauiy was, he said, the fet law of 
ancient sculpture and painting. These arts, as employing 
the co-existent and permanent in spaoe, are muci more 
limited than poetry, which employs &e transitory and suc- 
cessive impressions of sound. Hence, expression is to 
poetry what corporeal beauty is to the arts of visible form 
and colour. The former has to do with actions, the latter 
with bodies, — ^that is, objects whose parts co-exist. Poetiy 
can only materid objects and visible scenery by 

means of actions ; as for example, when Homer pictures 
Juno’s chariot by a description of its formation piece by 
piece. Painting and sculpture, again, can only sugg^ 
actions by means of bodies. From this it follows that the 
range of expression in poetry is far greater than in visible 
art. Just as corporeal beau^ loses much of its charm, so 
the visible Ugly loses much of its repulsiveness by the suc- 
cessive and transient character of the poetic medium. 

Hence poetry may introduce it, while painting is forbidden 
to represent it Even the Disgusting may be skilfully 
employed in poetry to strengthen the impression of the 
Horrible or Bidiculous; wMle painting can only attempt this 
at its perE, as in Pordenone’s Intennent of Cltrisp, in which 
a figure is represented as holding its nose. Visible imita- 
tion being immediate and permanent, the painful element 
cannot be softened and disguised by other and pleasing 
iugredients (the Laughable, &c.), as in poetiy. As Schasler . 
says, Lessing’s theory hardly nmfces room for the effects of 
individuaEty of character as one aim of pictorial as weE as 
of poetic art. Yet as a broad distinction between the two 
heterogeneous arts, limiting, on the one hand, pictorial de- 
scription in poetry, and the representation of the painful, 
low, and revolting in the arts of vision, it is unassailable, 
and constitutes a real discovery in aesthetics. Lessing’s 
principles of the drama, as scattered through the critiques 
of the EarnJbvrg Dramaiurgy, are for the most part a fur- 
ther elucidation of Aristotelian principles, of great value to 
the progress of art, but adding comparatively Ettie to the 
theory. Its conspicuous points are the determination of 
I poetic truth as shadowed forth by Aristotle, and the dif- 
ference between tragedy and comedy in respect to Eberty 
of invention both of fable and of character ; secon^y, the 
reasseition tliat both fear and pity, and not simply one of 
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tliese, are the effects of every tragedy, and that it is false 
.iramatic ait to attempt to represent either the sufferings 
of a perfect martyr, or the actions of some monstrous 
horror of wickedness, as Corneille and the French school 
had urged ; lastly, the interpretation of Aristotle^s purifica- 
tion of the passions as referring to this very fear and pity, 
and pointing to a certain desirable mean between excessive 
sensibility and excessive callousness. Schasler says that 
if Lessing had had an Aristotle to lean on in the Laohoon as 
in the Dramaturgy, it would have been more valuable. 
Others might be disposed to say that if he had been as 
free from the traditions of authority in the Dramaturgy 
as he was in the Laohoon, the former might have contained 
as much in the way of real discovery as the latter. 

The partial contributions to aesthetics after Lessing 
need not long detain us. Goethe wrote several tracts on 
aesthetic topics, as well as many aphorisms. He attempts 
to mediate between the claims of ideal beauty, as taught 
by Winckelmann, and the aims of individualisation. 
Schiller discusses, in a number of disconnected essays and 
letters, some of the principal questions in the philosophy 
of art. He looks at art as a side of culture and the forces 
of human nature, and finds in an aesthetically cultivated 
soul the reconciliation of the sensual and rational TTir 
letters on aesthetic education [Ueher die oedhetiBche JErda^ 
hung d£s Memcken) are very valuable, and bring out the 
connection between aesthetic activity and the universal im- 
pulse to play (Spieltriel). This impulse is formed from 
the union of two other impulses — ^the material {Stofftrieh) 
and the formal {ForTrdrieb) — the former of which seeks to 
m^e real the inner thought, the latter to form or fashion 
this reality. Schiller’s thoughts on this topic are cast in 
a highly metaphysical mould, and he makes no attempt to 
trace the gradual development of the first crude play of 
children into the aesthetic pleasures of a cultivated matu- 
rity. He fixes as the two conditions of aesthetio growth, 
moral freedom of the individual and sodahility. The 
philosophic basis of Schiller’s speculation is the system of 
Kant, Another examjde of this kind of reflective discus- 
sion of art by literaiy men is afforded us in the Ywschule 
der^ Mstlietih of Jean Paul Richter. This is a rather am- 
bitioim discussion of the Sublime and the Ludicrous, and 
contains much 'valuable matter on the nature of humour in 
romantic^ poetry. Jean Paul is by no means exact or 
sptematic, and his language is Mgldy poetic. His defini- 
tions strike one as hasty and inadequate : for example, 
that the Sublime is the appEed Infinite, or that the Ludi- 
crous is the infinitely SmaJl.* Other writers of this class, 
as Wilhelm von Humboldt, the .two Schlegels, Gervinus, 
though they have helped to form juster 'riews of the 
Beveial kinds of poetry, <fec., have contributed little to the 
general theory of art. F, SchlegePs determination of the 
principle of romantic poetry as “the Interesting, in opposi- 
tion tc the objectivity of antique poetry, may be cited as 
a good example of this group of speculations. 

No account of German aesthetics can be complete with- 
out some reference to the attempts recently made by one 
or t'wo naturalists to determine experimentally the physical 
conditions and the net sensational element of artistic im- 
pre^ion. Of these, the most imposing is the development 
by Helmholtz of a large part of the laws of musical com- 
I>osition, harmony, tone, modulation, &c,, from a simple 
physical hypothesis as to the complex character of what 
appear to us as elementary tones. Another interesting 
experimental mquiry has been instituted by Fechner into 
the alleged superiority of « the golden section ” as a visible 
proportion. Zmuig, tiie author of this theory, asserts 
that the most pleasmg division of a line, say in a cross, is 
golden section, where the smaller division is to ke 
;er as the latter to the sum. Fechner describes in his 


contribution ^ur etx^erimentalen Msihdih a series of 
experiments on a large number of different persons, in 
which he supposes he eliminated ah effects of individual 
association, and decides in favour of the hypothesis. He, 
however, assumes that this visible form must please pri- 
marily, and does not recognise that any constant association 
growing up in aU minds ahke would give precisely the 
same results. Finally, allusion may be made to some 
ingenious but veiy forced attempts of Unger and others 
to discover harmonic and melodious relations among the 
elementary colours. 

m, French writers on Esthetics . — ^In passing from German Partijil 
to French writers on sesthetical topics we find, as might be ex- Jiacussions 
pected, much less of metaphysical assumption and a clearer 1”'^’" 

I perception of the scientific character of the problem. At the ° 
same time, the authors are but few, and their works mostly 
of a fragmentary character. Passing by the Jesuit Andr6, 
who sought to rehabilitate Augustin’s theory of the Beauti- 
ful, we first light on the name of Batteux. In his Omirs Hatteux. 
de Belles LettresiVl^S) he seeks to determine the aims of art 
by elucidating the meaning and value of the imitation 
nature, He classifies the arts according to the forms of 
space and time, those of either di'vision being capable of 
combining among themselves, but not with those of the 
other. Thus architecture, sculpture, and painting may 
co-operate in one visible effect; also music, poetry, and the 
dance. Diderot, again, 'in the Fncyolop^die, sought to Diderot, 
define beauty by making it to consist in the perception of 
relations. In his Fssais sur la P&intare he follows Bat- 
teux in extolling naturalness, or fidelity to nature. Another 
very inadequate theory of beauty was propounded by P6re 
BuMer. He said it is the type of a species which gives Bulfier. 
the measure of beauty. A beautiful face, though rare, is 
nevertheless the model after which the largest number is 
formed. Not unlike this theory is a doctrine propounded 
by H. Taine. In his work, DelPdeal dans VArt, he pro-Tainc. 
ceeds in the manner of a botanist to determine a scale of 
characters in the physical and moral man, according to the 
embodiment of which a work of art becomes ideal. The 
degree of universality or importance, and the degree uf 
beneficence or adaptation to the ends of life in a character, 
give it its measure of aesthetic value, and render the work 
of art, which seeks to represent it in its purity, an ideal 
work. 


gmy eiaooraiiea systems ot aesthetics in French The nyH- 
uterature are those constructed by the spiritualistes, that ^1' 
IS, the philosophic followers of Reid and D. Stewart on 
the one hand, and the German idealists on the other, who 
constituted a reaction against the crude sensationaKsm of 
the 18th century. ^ They aim at elucidating what they call 
the higher and spiritual element in aesthetic impressions, 
and wnoHy ignore any capability in material substance or 
^ternal wnsation of affording tie peculiar deKghts of 
beauty. The lectures of Cousin, entitled Du Trai, du Bern, 
et du B%m, the Gmen d^MstiiMique of Joufiroy, and the 
^matio toeatise of L4vgque, La Sdmce du Beau, are 

elaborate, ■will ^ord the student the best insight into this' 
moae of speouktion. The system of L^vlque falls into 
tom The psychological observation and olaawfi- 

cateon of ae effeote of the Beautiful on human intelligence 
and sensibih^; (2.) The metaphysio of beauty, which 
deteteimes whe^er it has a real objective existence, and 
internal principle or substance of this 
objective entity; and further seeks to adjust the relations 
te Sublime, the Ugly, and the Eidiculous 

^ ^ Pnuciple; (3.) The appHcation of these 
psychological ^d metephysical principles to the beauty of 
na^ animate and inanimte, and to that of the Deity : 
f4.) Their apphcation to the arts. The influence of the 
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Germans in this mode of systematising is apparent. All 
the characters of beauty in external objects, as a flower, 
of which the principal are size, unity and variety of parts, 
intensity of colour, grace or flexibility, and correspondence 
to environment, may be summed up as the ideal grandeur 
and order of the species. These are perceived by reason 
to be the manifestations of an invisible vital force. Simi- 
larly the beauties of inorganic nature are translatable as 
the grand and orderly displays of an immaterial physical 
force. Thus all beauty is in its objective essence either 
spirit or unconscious force acting with fulness and in 
order. It is curious that L4v^que in this way modifies 
the strictly spiritual theory of beauty by the admission of 
an unconscious physical force, equally with spirit or mind, 
as an objective substratum of tiie Beautiful. He seeks, 
however, to assimilate this as nearly as possible to con- 
scious energy, as immaterial and indivisible. The aim of 
art is to reproduce this beauty of nature in a beautiful 
manner, and the individual arts may be classified according 
to the degree of beautiful force or spirit expressed, and the 
degree of power with which this is interpreted. Accord- 
ingly, they are arranged by Leveque in the same order 
by HegeL 

IV. Italian and Butch Writers, — There are a few 
writers on aesthetic subjects to be found in Italian and 
Dutch literature, but they have little of original speculation. 
The Italian, as Pagano and Muratori, foUow French and 
English writers. One Dutch writer, Franz Hemsterhuis 
(18th century), is worth naming. Bis philosophic views 
are an attempt at reconciliation between the sensational 
and the intuitive systems of knowledge. The only faculty 
of true knowledge is an internal sense, nevertheless all true 
knowledge comes through the senses. The soul, desiring 
immediate and complete knowledge, and being limited by 
its union with the senses, which are incapable of perfectly 
simultaneous action, strives to gain the greatest number 
of the elements of cognition or ideas in the shortest pos- 
sible time. In proportion as this effort is successful, the 
knowledge is attended with enjoyment, . The highest 
measure of this delight is given by beauty, wherefore it may 
be defined as that which affords the largest number of ideas 
in the shortest time. 

V. JSnglish Writers, — In the aesthetic speculations of 
English writers, we find still less of metaphysical construc- 
tion and systematisation than in those of French thinkers. 
Indeed, it may be said that there is nothing answering to 
the German conception of aesthetic in our literature. The 
inquiries of En glish and Scotch thinkers have been directed 
for the most part to very definite and strictly scientific pro- 
blems, such as the psychological processes in the perception of 
the BeautifuL The more moderate metaphysicsd impulses of 
our countrymen have never reached "beyond the bare asser- 
tion of an objective and independent beauty. Hence we :^d 
that the German historians regard these special and limited 
discussions as so many empirical reflections, wholly devoid 
of the rational element in true philosophy. Schasler speaks 
of these essays as “ empiristic aesthetics,^' tending in one 
direction to raw materialism, in the other, by want of 
method, never lifting itself above the plane of an s^the- 
ticising dilettanteism." English writers are easily divisible 
into two groups — (1.) Those who lean to the conception 
of a primitive objective beauty, not resolvable into any 
simpler ingredients of sensation or simple emotion, which 
is perceived intuitively either by reason or by some special 
faculty, an internal sense; (2.) Those who, tracing the 
genesis of beauty to the union of simple impre^ions, have 
been chiefly concerned with a psychological disc^ion of 
the origin and growth of our aesthetic perceptions and 
emotions. 

Lord Shaftesbury is the first of the intuitive writers on 


beauty. His views are highly metaphysical and PlatonicTfie hum- 
in character. The Beautiful and the Good are combined 
one ideal conception, much as with Plato. Matter in itsi-if >- 
is ugly. The order of the world, wherein all beauty really - 
resides, is a spiritual principle, all motion and life being 
the pr^ucfc of spirit. The principle of beauty is perceived 
not with the outer senses, but with an internal — ^that is, 
the moral — sense (which perceives the Good as well). This 
perception affords the only true ddight, namely, spiritual 
enjoyment Shaftesbury distinguishes three grades of the 
Beautiful, namely, (1.) Lianimate objects, including works 
of art; (2.) Living forms, which rev^ the spiritual formar 
tive force; and (3.) The source from which these forms 
spring, God. 

In his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty Hutchesoii. 
and Virtue, Hutcheson follows many of Shaftesbury's ideas. 

Yet he distinctly disclaims any independent self-existing 
beauty in objects apart from percipient minds. *'A1I 
beauty,” he says, “ is relative to the sense of some mind 
perceiving it” The cause of beauty is not any simpie 
sensation from an object, as colour, tone, but a certain 
order among the parts, or uniformity amidst variety." 

The faculty by which this principle is known is an internal 
sense which is defined as passive power of receiving 
ideas of beauty from all objects in which there is uniformity 
in variely.” Thus Hutcheson seems to have supposed that 
beauty, though always residing in uniformity in variety as 
its form, was still something distinct from this, and so 
in need of a peculiar sense distinct from reason for the 
appreciation of it. But his meaning on this point is not 
clear. This faculty is called a sense, because it resembles 
the external senses in the immediateness of the pleasure it 
experiences. The perception of beauty, and the delight 
attending it, are quite as independent of considerations of 
principles, causes, or usefulness in the object, as the plea^ 
surable sensation of a sweet taste. Further, tiie effect of a 
beautiful object is like the impression of our senses in its 
necessity; a beautiful thing b^g always, whether we will 
or no, beautifuL In the second place, this sense is called 
internal, because the appreciation of beauty is clearly dis- 
tinct from the ordinary sensibiliiy of the eye and ear, 
whether emotional or intellectual and discriminative, many 
persons who possess the latter intact being totally destitute 
of the former. Another reason is,* that in some affairs 
whidi have little to do with the external senses, beauty is 
perceived, as in theorems, universal truths, and general 
causes. Hutcheson discusses two kinds of beauty — abso- 
lute or original, and relative or comparativa The former 
is independent of all comparison of the beautiful object 
with another object of which it may be an imitation. The 
latter is perceived in an object considered as an imitation or 
resemblance of something else He distinctly states that an 
exact imitation may still be beautiful though the original 
were entirely devoid of it/' but, curiously enough, will not 
allow that this proves his previous definition of beauty as 
“uniformity amidst variety" to be too narrow. He seems 
to conceive that the original sense of beauty may be 
“varied and overbalanced" with the secondary and subor- 
dinate kind, Hutcheson spends a good deal of time in 
proving the universality of this sense of beauty, by show- 
ing that all men, in proportion to the enlargement of their 
intellectual capacity, are more delighted with uniformity 
than the contrary. He argues against the supposition that 
custom and education are sources of our perception of 
beauty, though he admits that they may enlarge the capa- 
city of our minds to retain and compare, and so may add to 
the delight of beauty. 

The next writer of consequence on the intuitive side is Reid. 
Keid. In the eighth of his Essays on ike Intellectual 
Bowers he discusses the faculty of taste. He held, on the 
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ground of conunon sense, that beauty must esdst in objects 
independently of our minds. As to the nature of the 
Beautiful, he taught that all beauty resides primarily in the 
faculties of the mind, intellectual and moral The beauty 
which is spread over the face of visible nature is an emana- 
tion from this spiritual beauty, and is beautiful because it 
symbolises and expresses it Thus the beauty of a plant 
resides in its perfection for its end, as an expression of the 
wisdom of its Creator. Eeid^s theory of beauty is thus 
purely spiritual 

The celebrated Zedures mi Metaphysics of Sir W. Han^ton 
do not, unfortunately, contain more than a slight prelinm- 
ary sketch of the writeris theory of the emotional activities. 
He defines pleasure, following very closely the theory of 
Aristotle, as reflex of the spontaneous and unimpeded 
exertion of a power of whose energy we are conscious” 
(voL ii. p. 440). And, in perfect agreement with this con- 
ception, he divides the various feelings according to the 
faculties or powers, bodily or mental, of which they are the 
concomitants. In the scheme thus faintly shadowed forth, 
the sentiments of Taste are regarded as subserving both 
the subsidiary and the elaborative faculties in cognition, in 
other words, the Imagination and the Understanding. The 
activity of ihe former corresponds to the element of variely 
in the beautiful object, while that of the latter is concerned 
with its unity. A beautiful thing is accordingly defined 
“ as one whose form occupies the Imagination and Under- 
standing in a free and full, and, consequently, in an agree- 
able activity” (p. 512). In this way, the writer conceives, 
he comprehends all pre-existing definitions of beauty. He 
explicitly excludes ^ other varieties of pleasure, such as 
the sensuous, from the proper gratification of beauty. The 
aesthetic sentiment is thus regarded as unique and not 
resolvable into simpler feelings. Similarly, he denies any 
proper attribute of beauty to fitness. The essence of the 
sentiment of sublimity he finds, much in the same way as 
Kant, in a mingled pleasure and painj of pleasure in the 
consciousness of the strong energy, of pain in the conscious- 
ness that this energy is vain.” He recognises three forms 
of Sublimity: those of Extension or space, of Protension 
or time, and of Intension or power. Einally, he thinks 
that the Picturesque differs from the Beautiful in appealing 
simply to the imagination. A picturesque object is one 
whose parts are so palpably unconnected that the under- 
standing is not stimulated to the perception of unity. 

A very like interpretation of beauty, as spiritual and 
typical of divine attributes, has been given by Mr Ruskin 
in the second volume of his Modem Faint&rs, This part of 
his work, bearing the title Of Ideas of Beauty,” has a very 
systematic appearance, but is in fact a singularly desultory 
series of aesthetic ideas put into a very charming language, 
and coloured by strong emotion. Mr Buskin distinguishes 
between the theoretic faculty concerned in the moral per- 
ception and appreciation of ideas of beauty and the 
imaginative or artistic faculty, which is employed in re- 
garding in a certain way and combining the ideas received 
from extemcd nature. The former, he thinks, is wrongly 
named the (EsthiJbio faculty, as though it were a mere 
operation of sense. The object of the faculty is beauty, 
whidi Mr Ruskin divides into typical and vital beauty. 
The former is the external quality of bodies that typifies 
some (Rvine attribute. The latter consists in the appearance 
of feKcitous fulfilment of function in living things.” The 
forms of typical beauty are — (1.) Infinity, the type of the 
divine incomprehensibility; (2.) Unity, the type of the 
divme comprehensiveness; (3.) Repose, the type of the 
divine permanence; (4.) Symmetry, the type of the divine 
justice; (5.) Purity, the type of tie ,divine energy; and 
(6.) Moderation, the type' of government by law. Yital 
beauty, again, is regarded as relative wuen the degree of 


exaltation of the function is estimated, or generic if only 
the def^ree of conformity of an individual to the appointed 
functions of the species is taken into account. Mr Ruskin'a 
wide knowledge and fine aesthetic perception make his 
works replete with valuable suggestions, though he appears 
wanting in scientific accuracy, and lacks, as Mr Mill has 
pointed out, all appreciation of the explanatory power of 
association with respect to the ideal elements of typical 


beauty. 

Of the more analytic writers on the effects of the Beautiful, The analy- 
Addison deserves a passing mention, less, however, for the 
scientific precision of his definitions, than for the chartp 
of his style. His Essays on the Imagination, contri- 
buted to the Spectator, are admirable specimens of popular 
aesthetic reflection. Addison means by the pleasures of im- 
agination those which aiise originally from sight, and he 
divides them into two classes — (1.) Primary pleasures, which 
entirely proceed from objects before our eyes; and (2.) 

Secondary pleasures, flowing from ideas of visible objects. 

The original sources of pleasure in visible objects are great- 
ness, novelty, and beauty. This, it may be said, is a valu- 
able distinction, as pointing to the plurality of sources in 
the aesthetic impression, but the threefold division is only^ 
very rough tentative, and destitute of all logic^/value, 
novelty of impression being always a condition of^ beauty. 

The secondary pleasures, he rightly remarks, are rendered 
far more extended than the original by the addition of the 
proper enjoyment of resemblance, which is at the basis of 
all mimicry and wit. Addison recognises, too, the effects 
of association in the suggestion of whole scenes, and their 
accompaniments by some single circumstance. He has 
some curious hints as to the physiological seat of these 
mental processes, and seeks, somewhat naively, to connect 
these pleasures with teleological considerations. 

In the Mements of Criticism of Lord Karnes, another Lord 
attempt is made to affiliate aesthetic phenomena to simpler Kames. 
pleasures of experience. Beauty and ugliness are simjily 
the pleasant and the unpleasant in the higher senses of 
sight and hearing. By “higher” he means more intel- 
lectual, and he conceives these two senses to be placed 
midway between the lower senses and the understanding. 

He appears to admit no more general feature in beautiful 
objects than this pleasurable quality. Like Hutcheson, he 
divides beauty into intrinsic and relative, but understands 
by the latter ideas of fitness and utility, which were 
excluded from the Beautiful b/Hutcheson. He illustrates 
the English tendency to connect mental processes wiblj 
physiological conditions, by referring the main elemerif s of 
the feding of sublimity to the effect of height in objects in 
compelling the spectator to stand on tiptoe, by which the 
chest is expanded and muscular movements produced which 
give rise to the peculiar emotion. 

Passing by the name of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose Hogarth, 
theory of beauty closely resembles that of P6re Buffier, we 
come to the speculations of another artist and painter, 

Hogarth. He^ (fiscusses in his Analysis of Beauty all the 
elements of visible beauty, both form and colour, often, 
manifesting great speculative skill, and always showing a 
■vride and accurate knowledge of art. He finds altogether 
six elements in beauty, namely— (1.) Eitness of the parts 
to some design, as of the limbs for support and movement* 

(2.) Yariety in as many ways as possible, thus in form,^ 
length, and d^ection of line, shape, and magnitude of 
figure, (kc. ; (3.) Uniformity, regularity, or symmetry, which 
13 oMy beautffM when it helps to preserve the character 
of fitness; (4.) Simplicity or distinctness, which mves 
pleasure not m itself, but through its enabHng the eye to 
enjoy vanaty with ease;' (5.) Intricacy, which provides 
employment for our active energies, ever eager for pursuit, 

“a wanton kind of chase”; (6.) Q^ity 
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or magnitude, whicLi draws our attention, and produces 
admiration and awe. The beauty of proportion he very 
acutely resolves into the needs of htuess, Hogarth applies 
these principles to the determination of degrees of beauty 
in lines, and figures, and compositions of forms. Among 
lines he singles out for special honour the serpentine 
(formed by drawing a line once round from the base to the 
apex of a long slender cone) as the line of grace or beauty 
par excellence. Its superiority he places in its many 
varieties of direction or curvature, though he adds that 
more suddenly curving lines displease by their grossness, 
while straighter lines appear lean and poor. In this last 
remark Hogarth tacitly allows another principle in graceful 
line, namely, gentleness, as opposed to suddenness, of 
change in direction, though he does not give it distinct 
recognition in his theory, as Eurke did. Hogarth^s opinions 
are of great value as a set off against the extreme views of 
Alison and the association school, since he distinctly attri- 
butes a great part of the effects of beauty in form, as in 
colour, to the satisfaction of primitive susceptibilities of 
the mind, though he had not the requisite psychological 
knov^edge to reduce them to their simplest expression. In 
his remarks on intricacy he shows clearly enough that he 
understood the pleasures of movement to be involved in aU 
visual perception of form. 

Eurke^'s speculations on the Beautiful, in Hs Philosophical , 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Suhlime and 
Beautiful, are curious as introducing physiological con- 
siderations into the explanation of the feelings of beauty. 
They illustrate, moreover, the tendency of English writers 
to treat the problem as a psychological one. He finds the 
elements of beauty to be — (1.) Smallness of size; (2.) 
Smoothness of surface; (3.) Gradual variation of direction 
of outUne, by which he means gentle curves; (4.) Delicacy, 
or the appearance of fragility; (5.) Brightness, purity, and 
softness of colour. The Sublime he resolves, not very' 
carefully, into astonishment, which he thinks always con- 
tains an element of terror. Thus ‘‘infinity has a ten- 
dency to fiH the mind with a delightful horror.” Burke 
seeks what he calls “ efficient causes ” for these phenomena ' 
in certain affections of the nerves of sight, which he com- 
pares with the operations of taste, smell, and touch. 
Terror produces “ an unnatural tension and certain violent 
emotions of the nerves,” hence any objects of sight which pro- 
duce this tension awaken the feeling of the Sublime, which 
is a kind of terror. Beautiful objects affect the nerves of 
sight just as smooth surfaces the nerves of touch, sweet 
tastes and odours the corresponding nerve fibres, namely, 
by relaxing them, and so producing a soothing effect on 
the mind, the arbitraiiness and narrowness of liis theory, 
looked at as a complete explanation of beauty, cannot well 
escape the reader^s attention. 

Alison, in his well-known Essays on the Naiure and 
Principles of Taste, proceeds on an exactly opposite 
method to that of Hogarth and Burke. He considers 
and seeks to analyse the mental process which goes on 
when we experience the emotion of heauty or sublimity. 
He finds tliat this consists in a peculiar operation of the 
imagination, namely, the flow of a train of ideas through 
the mind, which ideas are not arbitrarily determined, but 
always correspond to some simple affection or emotion (as 
cheerfulness, sadness, awe), awakened by the object He 
thus makes association the sole source of the Beautiful, and 
denies any such attribute to the simple impressions of 
senses. His exposition, which is very extensive, contains 
many ingenious and valuable contributions to the ideal or 
association side of Eesthetic effects, both of nature and of art; 
but his total exclusion of delight (by which name he dis- 
tinguishes aesthetic pleasure) from the immediate effects of 
visible form, and tone, makes Im theory appear very 
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incomplete. This is especially applicable to where 
the delight of mere sensation is perhaps most conspicuoiia 
He fails, too, to see that in the emotional harmony of the 
ideas, which, according to his view, make up an impression 
of beauty, there is a distinct source of pleasure over and 
above that supplied by the simple feeling and by the ideas 
themselves. 

Jeffrey's Euay on Beauty is little more than a modifica- Jefrey. 
tion of Alison’s views. He defines the sense of beauty as 
consisting in the suggestion of agreeable and interesting 
sensations previously experienced by means of our various 
pleasurable sensibilities. He thus retains the necessity at 
ideal suggestion, but at the same time discards the su];»- 
posed requirement of a train of ideas. Jeffrey distinctly 
saw that this theory excludes the hypothesis of an inde- 
pendent beauty inherent in objects. He fails as completely 
as Alison to disprove the existence of a sensuous or organic 
beautiful, and, like him, is avowedly concenred to show 
the presence of some one, and only one, determining prin- 
ciple in all forms of the Beautiful 

D. Stewart^s chief merit in the msthetic discussions, con- 
tained in his Philos(q>hical Essays, consists in pointing out iStewart, 
this nnwarranted assumption of some single quality (other 
than that of producing a certain refined pleasure) running 
through all b^utiful objects, and constituting the essence 
of beauty. He shows very ingeniously how the successive 
transitions and generalisations in the meaning of the tenii 
beauty may have arisen. He thinks it must originally have 
connoted the pleasure of colour, which he recognises as 
primitive. His criticisms on the one-sided schemes of 
other writers, as Burke and Alison, are very able, though 
he himself hardly attempts any complete theory of beauty, 

His conception of the SuWime, suggested by the etymolo^ 
of the word, renders prominent the element of height in 
objects, which he conceives as an upward direction of 
motion, and which operates on the mind as an exhibition 
of power, namely, triumph over gravity. 

Of the association psychologists James Mill did little Profeshoi 
more towards the analysis of the sentiments of beauty than Bain, 
re-state Alison's doctrine. On the other hand, Professor 
Bain, in his treatise The Emotions and the Will, carries 
this examination considerably further. He asserts with 
Stewart that no one gener^sation will comprehend all 
varieties of beautiful objects. He thinks, however, that 
the ffisthetic emotions, those involved in the fine arts, may 
be roughly circumscribed and marked off from other modes 
of enjoyment by means of three characteristics — (1.) Their 
not serving to keep up existence, but being gratifications 
sought for themselves only; (2.) Their purity from all 
repulsive ingredients; (3.) Their eminently sympathetic 
or sharable nature in contrast to the exclusive pleasures 
of the individual in eating, <kc. The pleasures of art are 
divided, according to Mr !Mn's general plan of the mind, 
i into (1.) The elements of sensation — sights and soimds; (2.) 

The extension of these by intellectual revival — ^ideal sug- 
gestions of muscular impression, touch, odour, and other 
pleasurable sensations; (3.) The revival, in ideal form also, 
of pleasurable emotions, as tenderness and power, and m 
a softened measure of emotions painful in reality, as fear; 

(4.) The immediate gratification, that is in actud form, of 
certain wide emotional susceptibilities reaching beyond art, 
namely, the elating effect of aU change of impression under 
the fonns of artistic contrast and variety; and, secondly, 
the peculiar delight springing from harmony among im- 
pressions and fe^ings, under its several aesthetic aspects, 
musical harmony and melody, proportion, <&c. The details 
in Mr Bain's exposition are rich and varied in relation 
to the psychology of the subject. He finds the effect of 
sublimity in the manifestation of superior power in its 
highest degrees, which manifestation exmtes a sympathetic 
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elation in the beholder. The Ludierons, again, is defined 
by Mr Bain, improving on Aristotle and Hobbes, ^ the 
degradation of something possessing dignity in circmn- 
Btances that excite no other strong emotion. Ihe pleasure 
accompanying the impression may be referred either to the 
elation of a sense of power or superiority ideally or s^- 
pathetically excited, or to a sense of freedom from restraint, 
both of which have in common the element of a joyous 
rebound from pressure. Thus it will be seen that Professor 
Bain recognises no new mental principle in sesthetic effects, 
but regards them as peculiar combinations and transforma- 
tions, according to known psychological laws, of other and 
simpler feelings. 

Htrl, ir An interesting turn has been given to the psychology of 

^pen- er. a aesthetics by Mr Herbert Spencer. In some of his essays, 
m the one entitled The Origin and Function of Music,” 
and more fully in the couclufing chapter of Ms Psychology 
(second edition), on the .Esthetic Sentiments, he offers a 
new theory of the genesis of the pleasures of beauty' aud 
art, based on his doctrine of evolution. He takes up 
Schilleris idea of the connection between sesthetic activity 
and play, only he deals with this latter not as an ideal 
tendency, but as a phenomenal reality, seeking to make it 
the actual starting-point in the order of evolution of 
a3sth€tic action. Play or sport is defined as the superfiuous 
and useless exercise of faculties that have been quiescent 
for a time, and have in this way become so ready to dis- 
charge as to relieve themselves by simulated actions. 
yEsthetie activities yield to the Mgher powers of percep- 
tion and emotion the substituted exercise wMch play 
jnelds to the lower impulses, agreeing with play in not 
directly subserving any processes conducive to life, but 
being gratifications sought for themselves only. This 
point of afl&nity between the two classes of pleasures is a 
valuable addition to aesthetic theory, and helps one to 
understand how the artistic impulse first arose. At the 
same time it is doubtful how far all present aesthetic 
pleasures, as the passive enjoyments of colour aud tone, can 
be interpreted as substituted activities in Mr Spencer’s 
sense. They seem rather to be original and instinctive 
modes of gratification not dependent on any previous exer- 
cises of life-function, except so far as the structure and 
functions of the senses as a whole may be viewed as the 
product of multitudinous life-processes in auunal evolu- 
tion. Mr Spencer, moreover, forms a Merarchy of aesthetic 
pleasures, the standard of height being either the number 
of powers duly exercised, or what comes to the same 
thing, the degree of complexity of the emotional faculty 
thus exercised. The first, aud lowest class of pleasures, 
ere those of simple sensation, as tone and colour, wMch 
are partly organic and partly the results of association. 
The second class are the pleasures of perception, as em- 
ployed upon the combination of colours, &c. The Mghest 
order of pleasures are those of the aesthetic sentiments 
proper, consisting of the multitudinous emotions ideally 
excited by aesthetic objects, natural and artistic. Among 
these vaguely and partially revived emotions Mr Spencer 
reckons not only those of the individual, but also many of 
the constant feelings of the race. Tims he would attri- 
bute the vagueness and apparent depth of musical emotion 
to associations with vocal tones, built up during the course 
of vast ages. This graduated scheme is evidently dictated 
by the assumption that the higher the stage of evolution, 
the higher the pleasure. Yet Mr Spencer admits that tMs 
measure of aesthetic value will not suffice alone, and he 
adds, tiiat the most perfect form of assthetic gratification 
is reahsed when sensation, perception, and emotion, are 
present in finest and most pleasurable action. Mr Spen- 
cer’s supposition, that much of the pleasure of aesthetic 
emotion is referrible to transmitted experience, offers a 


very ingenious, even if not very definite, mode of explain- 
ing many of the mysterious effects of tone, and even of 
colour. 

Among works on the history of esthetic doctrines, the 
student may be referred to the following : — 

In German literature, whieh contains the most complete Mstories, 
Max Schasler's KrUisehe Geschichte der ^sthetiJc, forming the first 
two volumes of an sesthetic system, is the fullest. Still he hardly 
does justice to English writers, there being no mention of Alison 
and recent tidnkers. His stand-point is only definable as a new 
modification of Hegelianism. 2immermann’s Geschichte der j^sthetiJc 
is also to he recommended. Lotze’s Geseliichteder jMsihetik in Deutsch- 
land is a highly critical Tisu'm4 of German systems, characterised by 
a good deal of caution, and a desire to mediate between opposing 
views, and if not very definite in its result, very appreciative and 
suggestive of the many-sidedness of the subject. In French, 
L^veque’s work, La Science du JBcau, contains a very fair account of 
the most conspicuous systems, ancient and modem. In our own 
literature, numerous references to other systems are to be found in 
the essays of Alison ; and Jeffre;f attempts a brief historical survey 
of the doctrines of heauty in ms article on the subject. Du^ld 
Stewart’s essays mostly fall into critical examination of the chief 
theories of beauty. Finally, Professor Bain, in his Oom^endi'im of 
Menial and Moral Sdmce, supplies a brief but careful account of 
most of the known theories of the BeautifuL (j. s.) 


AJUiTlUJN, a painter, wnose lamous picture or tJie mar- 
riage of Eoxaua aud Alexander was exMbited at the 
Olympic games, and gained Aetion so much reputatinn 
that the president of the games gave him his daughter in 
marriage. The picture is minutely described by Lucian. 
Aetion appears from that author to have flourished in the 
times of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

AETIUS, a Eoman general of the closing period of the 
western empire, horn at Dorostolus in Moesia, late in the 
4th century. While detained for some time as a hostage 
in the camp of Rhuas, king of the Huns, he acquired an 
influence with the barbarians that was afterwards of much 
advantage to himself, though the same cannot be said of it 
as regards the empire. He led into Italy an army of 
60,000 Huns, wMch he employed first to support the usurp- 
ing Emperor John, and, on the death of the latter, to enforce 
his claim to the supreme command of the army in Gaul 
upon Pladdia, the empress-mother and regent forValen- 
tinian IIL Afterwards, when he incurred the disfavour 
of Placidia for the deatii of Ms rival Boniface, he again 
employed an army of Huns to compel her to reinstate him 
in Ms former position. In Gaul he won Ms military repu- 
tation, upholding for nearly twenty years, by combined 
policy and ^ daring, the falling fortunes of the western 
empire. His greatest victory was that of Ohalons-sur-Marne 
(20th Sept. 451), in wMch he utterly routed Attila and the 
Huns — the number slain on both sides being, according to 
one computation, 300,000, though tMs' is obviously au 
exaggeration. This was the last triumph of the empire. 
Three years later (454) Aetiua presented himself at court 
to claiin the emperor’s daughter ia marriage for Ms son 
Gaudentiusj hut Valentinian, suspecting hiiin of designs' 
upon the crown, slew Mm with Ms own hand, 

AETIUS, surnamed “the Atheist,” founder of an ex- 
tieme sect^ of the Arians, was a native of Ocele-Syria. 
After working for some time as a coppersmith, he became 
a travelling doctor, and displayed great skill in disputations 
on medical subjects; but Ms controversial power soon 
found a wider field for its exercise in the great theological 
question of time. He studied successively under the 
AiianSj Paulinus, bisiop of Antioch, Athanasius, bishop of 
Anazarbns, and the presbyter Antonins of Tarsus. In SSO 
he WM ordained a deacon hy Leontius of Antioch, but was 
portly afterwards forced by the orthodox party to leave 
hat town. At the first synod of Sirmium, he won-v^. 
^alecfacvicto^over the homoiousian bishops Basflins and 
Eustatos, who sought in consequence to stir up against 
him the enmity of C®sar GaUni In 356 he weSt to 
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Alexandria with Eunomiusin order to advucate Ariauism 
but ^6 banished by Constantins. Julian the apostate 
recced him from exile, bestowed upon him an estate in 
lies bos, and retained Mm for a time at lais court in Con- 
stantinople. Being consecrated a bishop, he used his office 
m the interests of Arianism by creating other bishops of 
that party. At the accession of Valens (364) he retired to 
his estate at Lesbos, but soon returned to Constantinople 
where he died in 367. The Anomman sect of the Arians’ 
of whom he was the leader, are sometimes called after him 
AMiana. His work De Fide has been jireserved in connec- 
tion with, a refutation written by Epiphanius. 

AETIUS, a Greek physician, bom at Amida in Meso- 
potamia, who lived at the end of the 5th or the beginning 
of the 6th century, ^ Of his personal history little is known 
except that he studied at Alexandria, and was physician to 
the court at Constantinople with the title ccynies ohsequii 
lie wrote a work entitled Bi/UXla 'larpcK^ ^EkkoXS^ko, which 
is mainly a compilation from the works of previous authors, i 
Eight books of this were issued from the Aldine press at 
Venice in 1534; various other xjarts have been frequency 
published ; and a Latin translation of the whole, by Cor- 
narius, appeared at Basle in 1542. 

^TISTA. See Etna. 

iETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, bounded on the 
N. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the E. by the provinces of 
Doris and Locris, on the S. by the Gulf of Corinth, and 
separated on the W. from Acarnania by the river Acheious. 
The part which lay westward of the river Evenus, and 
south of a line joining Thermum and Stratus in Acar- 
nania, was caUed old JEtolia, the rest of the country new 
or acquired ^tolia. The country is in general monntainous 
and woody, but along the coast from the Acheious to the 
Eventis, and northward to Mount Aracynthus, is a plain 
of great fertility; while another extensive and fertile plain 
stretches north from this mountain along the east bank of 
the Acheious as far as the northern limit of old JEtolia. 
The uEtolians were a restless and turbulent people, 
strangers to friendsMp or principles of honour, and they 
were consequently regarded by the otlier states of Greece 
as outlaws and public robbers. On the other hand, they 
were bold and enterprising in war, undamited in the 
greatest dangers, and jealous defenders of their liberties. 
They distinguished themselves above all the other nations 
of Greece in opposing the ambitious designs of the Mace- 
donian princes, who, after having reduced most of the 
other states, were forced to grant them a peace upon very 
honourable terms. The constitution of the .^tolian league 
was copied from that of the Achseans, and with a view 
to form, as it were, a counter alliance. The Cleomenic 
war, and that of the allies, called the Social War, were 
kindled by the jEtolians with the express purpose of 
humbling the Achseans. In the latter they held out, with 
the assistance only of the Eleans and Lacedemonians, for 
the sjjace of three years, against the united forces of 
Achaia and Macedon, but were obliged at last to purchase 
a peace by yielding up to Philip all Acarnania. In order 
to regain this province they entered into an alHance with 
Rome against Philip, and proved of great service to the 
Romans in their war with him; but being dissatisfied with 
the terms of peace granted by Flaminius, they made war 
upon the Romans themselves. They were speedily over- 
come, and only obtained peace on very humiliating terms. 
After the conquest of Macedon by JEmilius PauUus the 
JEtolians were reduced to a much worse condition; for not 
only those among them who had openly declared for 
Perseus, but those who were only suspected to have secretly 
favoured him, were sent to Rome to clear themselves 
before the senate. There they were detained, and never 
afterwards permitted to return to their native country. 
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Five hundred and fifty of the chief men were l^barously 
assassinated by the of Ilume solely on the suit- 

picion of favouring the designs of Perseus- The .Etoliai.s 
appeared before uEmilius Paullus in mouming habits, and 
m^e iuud complaints of such mhuman treatment, but 
could obtain no redress; on the contrary, ten conimkr- 
sioners, who had been sent by the senate to settle the 
affairs of Greece, enacted a decree, declaring that those who 
were killed had suffered justly, since it appeared to them 
that they had favoured the Macedonian party. From thi^ 
time those only were raised to the chief honoum and 
employments in the iEtolian republic who were known to 
j>refer the interest of Rome to that of their country, and 
thus all the magistrates of ^tolia became the creatures 
and mere tools of the Roman senate. In this state oi 
servile subjection they continued till the destruction of 
Corinth and the dissolution uf the Achsean league, when 
JStoIia, with the other free states of Greece, was reduced 
to a Roman province, commonly called the pr&vmee o/ 
Achaia. In tMs state, with little alteiution, jEtolia con- 
tinued under the em^ierors till the reign of Constantine the 
Great, wrho, in his new partition of the provinces of the 
empire, divided the w'estem parts of Greece from the rest, 
calling them New EpiruB^ and subjecting the whole country 
to the prcp/ectm lyrmiorio for Dlyricum. Under the succes- 
sors of Constantine Greece was parcelled out into severid 
principalities, esj>ecialiy after the taking of Coiiibtantiuojde 
by the western princes. About the beginning of the IStb 
century Theodorus Aiigelus, a noble Grecian of the im- 
perial family, seized on .^tolia and Epirus. The former 
he left to Michael his son, who maintained it against 
Michael Palseolugus, the first emperor of the Greeks, after 
the expulsion of the Latins. Charles, the last prince of 
this family, dying in 1430 without lawful issue, bequeathed 
JEtoIia to his brotheria son, named also Charles; and 
Acarnania to his natural sons Memnon, Turnus, and Her- 
cules. But great disputes arising about this division, 
Amurath 11. , after the reduction of Thessalonica, laid hold 
of so favourable an oppoit unity, and expelled all the con- 
tending heirs in 1432. The Mahometans were after- 
wards dispossessed of tliis country by the famous prince of 
Epirus, George Castriot, commordy called Scanderbeg, who 
with a small army opposed the whole power of the Ottoman 
empire, and wras victorious in twenty-two pitched battles. 
That hero at his death left great part of ^tolia to the 
Teuetians; but they not being able to make head against 
such a mighty powder, the whole country was soon reduced by 
Mahomnied IL It is now included in the kingdom uf Greece. 

AFANASIEF, Aleksandr Nikolaevich, a Russian 
scholar, distinguished for his researches in Slavonic litera- 
ture and archseoiogy, was bom about 1825. He contri- 
buted many valuable articles to the serial literature of 
his country, but his reputation rests chiefiy on two works 
of more permanent interest The first was an extensive 
collection, in eight parts, of Russiaih Popular Etories ; 
the other a treatise, in three volumes, on the Poetical 
Views of the Old }siav(miafis about Nature, completed 
just before the author’s death, wMch occurred in the 
autumn of 1871. 

' AFER, Domitius, orator, born at Kismes, flourished 
I under Tiberius and the three succeeding emperors. Quin- 
tilian makes frequent mention of him, and commends his 
pleadings. But he disgraced his talents by acting as xJublic 
accuser in behalf of the emperors against some of the most 
distinguished personages in Rome. Quintilian, in his 
youth, assiduously cultivated the friendship of Domitius. 
He tehs us that his xdeadings were superior in point of 
eloquence to any he had ever heard, and that there were 
public collections of his witty sayings {d^a), some of 
which he quotes. He also mentions two bpoks of his, On 
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Witnesses. Domitiua erected a statue in honour of Cali- 
gula^ on which there was an inscription to the effect that 
this prince was a second time consul at the age of 27. 
Tills he intended as an encomium ; but Caligula regarding 
it as a sarcasm upon his youth and his infringement of the 
laws^ raised a process against him, and pleaded himself in 
person. Domitius, instead of making a defence, repeated 
part of the emperor^s speech with the highest marks of 
admiration; after which he fell upon his knees, begged 
pardon, and declared that he dreaded Caligula's eloquence 
more than his imperial power. This piece of flattery 
succeeded so well, that the emperor not only pardoned 
him, but raised him to the consulship. Afer died m the 

reign of Nero, A.D. 60. . . r 

affidavit means a solemn assurance of a matter or 
fact known to the person who stat^ it, and attested as his 
statement by some person in authority. Evidence is chiefly 
taken by means of afifidavits in the practice of the Court 
of Chancery in England. By 3 and 4 17111 IV. c. 42, 
a. 42, provision is made for appointing commissioners in 
Scotland and Ireland to take affidavits. The^ tern is 
generally applied to a statement certified by a justice of 
peace or other magistrate. Affidavits are sometimes neces- 
sary as certificates that certain formalities have been duly 
aud legally performed. They are extensively used in the 
practice of bankruptcy, and in the administration of the 
revenue. At one time they were invariably taken on oath, 
but this practice has been much narrowed. Quakers, Mora^ 
vians, and Separatists have long been privileged in all cases 
to make a solemn declaration or aiflnnation ; and now, if any 
persons called as witnesses, or required or desiring to make 
an affidavit or deposition, shall refuse or be unwilling from 
alleged conscientious motives to be sworn, the court or 
justice may, on being satisfied of the sincerity of such 
objection, allow such person to make a solemn affirmation 
or declaration — ^by 17 and 18 Viet. c. 125, s. 20, extended 
to all counties in England, Ireland, and Scotland by sub- 
sequent statutes. An Act of 1835 (5 and 6 Will IV. 
c. 62) substituted declarations for oaths in certain cases; 
aud this statute is extensively observed. The same Act 
prohibited justices of peace from administering oaths in any 
matter in which they had not jurisdiction as judges, except 
when an oath was specially authorised by statute, as in the 
bankrupt law, and excepting criminal inquiries, Parliamen- 
tary proceedings, and instances where oaths are required to 
give validity to documents abroad. But justices are per- 
mitted to take affidavits in any matter by declaration, and 
a person making a false affidavit in this way is liable to 
punishment. Affidavits may be made abroad before any 
British ambassador, envoy, minister, secre- 

tary of embassy or legation, consul, or consular agent (18 
and 19 Viet. c. 42, s. 1). 

AFFINITY, in ZaWf as distinguished from consan- 
guinity, is applied to the relation which each party to a 
marriage, the husband and the wife, bears to the kindred 
of the pther. The marriage having made them one person, 
the blood relations of each are held as related by affinity in 
the same degree to the one spouse as by consanguinity to 
the other,' But the relation is only with the married parties 
themselves, and does not bring those in affinity with them 
in affinity with each other; so a wife's sister has no'affinity 
to her husband's brother. The subject is chiefly important 
from ti;^e matrimonial prohibitions by which the canon law 
has restricted relations by affinity. Taking the table of 
degrees mthin which marriage is prohibited on account of 
consanguinity, the rule has been thus extended to affinity, so 
that where'er relationship to a man himself would be a bar 
to marriage, l^elationship to his deceased wiH be the 
same bar, andvi?/ce versa on the husband’s decease. This 
rule has been\founded chiefly on interpretations of the 
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ei»-hteenth chapter of Leviticus. F ormerly by law in Eng- 
land marriages within the degrees of affinity were not 
absolutely nnU, but they were Imhle to 
ecclesiastical process during the lives of both parties, in 
other words, the incapacity was only a ^nonioal, not a m^l, 
disability. By an Act passed m 183o (5 and ^ 

IV c 54), all marriages of this kind not disputed before 
the passing of the Act are declared absolutely valid, while 
aU subsequent to it are declared null. This renders null 
in England, and not merely voidable, a marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister or niece. The Act does not extend 
to Scotland; but it was made quite clear by a leading 
decision in 1861 (Fenton v. Livingston) that, as tue 
degrees forbidden in consanguinity are also forbidden in 
aflinity,” the marriage of a sister-in-law with a brother-in- 
law is absolutely null in that country. Nor can a man 
contract a marriage with his wife's sister so as to be valid 
in Great Britain, by celebrating Ms marriage with her m a 
country where such marriages are lawful (Brook ■*;. Brook, 

9 S. L, Cases, 193). , • * 

AFFINITY, Chemical, the property or relation in vinue 
of wMch dissimilar substances are capable of entering into 
chemical combination with each other. Substances that 
are so related combine always in fixed definite propor- 
tions; the resulting compound differs from its components 
in its physical properties, with the exception that its weight 
is exactly the sum of their weights; and the combination 
is always accompanied with the evolution of heat. In these 
respects it differs from a mere mechanical mixture;^ in the 
latter there is contact without combination, and its pro- 
perties are a mean or average of those of the substances 
that compose it. That effect may be given to chemical 
affinity, the substances must be placed in contact; but 
mere contact is often insufficient, and combination only 
takes place on the application of heat, light, electric agency, 
(kc., or through the interposition of some foreign substance. 
Generally speaking, the affinity is less between substaiicos 
that closely resemble each other than between those whose 
properties are altogether dissimilar. The term elective 
affinity, now generally disused, has been employed to indi- 
cate the greater affinity which a substance, when brought 
into contact with other substances, often has for one in 
preference to another. Advantage is frequently taken uf 
this greater affinity to decompose compound substances. 
For a fuU treatment of chemical affinity and combination, 
see Chemistry. 

AFFIRMATION. See Afpibavit. 

AFFEE, Denis Auguste, Archbishop of Paris, was 
born at St Rome, in the department of Tarn, on the 27th 
Sept. 1793. When fourteen years of age, having ex- 
pressed Ms desire to enter the church, he became a student 
at the seminary of St Sulpice, of wMch Ms maternal uncle, 
Denis Boyer, was director. His studies being completed 
before he had reached the age necessary for ordination, he 
was occupied for some time as professor of philosophy in 
the seminary at Nantes, He was ordained a priest in 1818, 
and held his first charge in. connection with the church of 
St Sulpice. After filling a number of ecclesiastical offices, 
he was elevated to the Archbishopric of Paris in 1840. 
His tenure of this office, though it was marked by great 
zeal and faithfulness, will he cMefly remembered by its 
tragic close. During the insurrection of 1848 the arch- 
bishop was led to believe that by Ms personal interference 
peace might be restored between the soldiery and the 
insurgents. He accordingly applied to General Oavaignac, 
who warned Mm of the risk he incurred. My life," the 
archbishop answered, ^^is of little importance." Soon 
afterwards, the firing having ceased at Ms request, he^ 
appeared on the barricade at the entrance to the Faubourg Si 
Antoine, accompanied by M. Albert, of the national guard. 
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bearing a green branch as a sign of peace, and by Sellier, ^ 
an attached servant. His reception was not very favour- 
able, and he had spoken only a few words, when the insur- 
gents, hearing some shots, and fancying they were betrayed, 
opened fire upon the national guard, and the archbishop ! 
fell He was removed to his palace, where he died on the ' 


27th June 1848. Next day the National Assembly Imied 
a decree expressing their great sorrow on account of hhs 
death; and the public funeral on the 7th July was one of 
the striking spectacles of its kind. The archbishop 

'wrote several treatises of considerable value, including one 
on Egj'ptian hieroglyphica 


APGHiNISTAN 


T his is the name applied, originally in Persian, to 
that mountainous region between N.W. India and 
Eastern Persia, of which the Afghans are the most nume- 
rous and the predominant inhabitants. Afghans, under 
that and other names, have played no small part in ALsiatic 
history. But the present extensive application of the 
name AfgMnistdn is scarcely older than the shortlived 
empire founded by Ahmed Khan in the middle of last 
centuiy. The Afghans themselves are not in the habit of 
using the term. 

In treating of this country we include a part of the 
Haz§.ra mountain region, but not that part of the Oxus 
basin which is now under Afghan rule, for which see 
Apghait Tuukestan. 

Afghanistan generally may be regarded as a great quad- 
rilateral plateau, — ^using that term in the technical sense of 
a region whose lowest tracts even are considerably elevated 
above the sea-level, — extending from about 62® to 70® E. 
long., and from 30® to 35® N. lat. This territory cor- 
responds fairly to the aggregate of the ancient provinces of 
Aria (Her^t), JDrangiana (Seist^n), the region of the 
ParopamisadcB (KS-bul), and Aracho^ (Kandahar), with 
Gandaritis (Peshiwar and Yhmfzai), Though the last 
territory belongs ethnically to Afghanistan, an important 
part of it now forma the British district of Peshawar, 
whilst the remainder acknowledges no master. | 

The boundaries of Afghanistan can be stated here only I 
roughly; and, from the area thus broadly defined, many 
portions will have to be deducted as occupied by indepen- 
dent or semi-independent tribes. But, so understood, they 
may be thus stated; — 

On the north : beginning from east, the great range of 
Hindu Kush, a western offshoot of the Himfilya, parting 
the Oxus basin from the Afghan basins of the Kabul river 
and Helmand. From long. 68® this boundary continues 
westward in the prolongation of Hindu Kush cdled Koh-i- 
BdblL This breaks into several almost parallel branches, 
enclosing the valleys of the river of Herat and the Murghdb 
or river of Merv. The half-independent Hazara tribes 
stretch across these branches and down into the Oxus 
basin, so that it is difficult here to assign a boundary. We 
assume it to continue along the range called Safed Koh or 
White Mountain," which parts the Herat river valley 
from the Murghab.^ 

On the east: the eastern base of the spurs of the Suli- 
m^ni and other mountains which Umit the plains on the 
west bank of Indus, and the lower valleys opening into 
these, which plains (the “Deraj^t") and lower vaUeys 
belong to British India. North of Peshawar district the 
boundary will be, for a space, the Indus, and then the limit, 
lying in unknown country, between the Afghan and Dard 
tribes. 

On the south : the eastern part of the boundaiy, occu- 
pied by practically independent tribes, Afghan and Bilfich, 
is hard to define, having no marked natural indication. 
But from the Sh^l territory (long. 67®), belonging to the 
Biliich state of Kelat, westward, the southern limits of 


^ Not to be confounded with, tlie more easterly Saf&d Koh of the 
Kabul basin. 


the valleys of the Lora river, and then of the Helmand, as 
far as the Lake of Seistan in lat. 30®, will complete the 
southern boundary. Thus the whole breadth of Bilfichistdn, 
the ancient Gedrcsfa^ a dry region occupying 5® of lati- 
tude, intervenes between Afghanistan and the sea. 

The western boundary runs from the intersection of the 
I^ke of Seistan with lat. 30®, bending eastward, so as to 
exclude a part of the plain of Seistan on the eastern bank 
of the lake, and then crosses the lake to near Ihe meoridian 
of 61®. Thence it runs nearly due north, near this meri- 
dian, to a point on the Hari-Rfid, or river of Herat, about 
70 miles below that city, where it encounters the spurs of the 
Safed Koh, w^hich has been given as the northern boundary. 

But if we take the limits of the entire Afghan dominions^ 
as they at present exist, the western boundary will con- 
tinue north along the Hari-RM to lat. 36®, and the northern 
boundary will run from this point along the borders of the 
Turkman desert, so as to include Andkhoi, to KKoja Sfileh 
ferry on the Oxus. The Oxus, to its source in Great Pamfr, 
forms the rest of the northern boundary. These enlarged 
limits would embrace the remainder of the Hazara mountain 
tracts, and the whole of what is now called Afgbak 
Tubkestan, as well as Badakhshan with Its dependencies, 
now tributary to the Afghan Amir. 

The extreme dimensions of Afghanistan, as at first 
defined, will be about 600 miles from east to west, and 
450 miles from north to south; and, if we take the whole 
Afghan dominion, the extent from north to south will 
be increased to 600 miles. Within both the areas so 
defined, however, we have included some territory over 
which the Afghan government has no control whatever, 
and much over which its authority is respected only when 
backed by a special exertion of force. Under the former 
head come the valleys of the Yusufzai dan north of 
Peshfiwar, the Momands, Afridis, Vaztris, &c., ^joining 
that district on the west and south-west, the high-lying 
valleys of Chitrfil or K^shk^r, and of the independent 
Pagans or Kafirs, among the loftier spurs of Hindu Kush. 
Under the latter head come the eastern districts of Khost 
and (partially) of Kurram, the KSkar country in the 
extreme south-eeist, much of the country of the tribes called 
Eim^ and Hazara in the north-west, and probably Badakh- 
sh^n with its dependencies. 

If we suppose the sea to rise 4000 feet above its existing 
level, no part of the quadrilateral plateau that we have 
defined would be covered, except portions of the lovrer 
valley of the BAbul river, small tracts towards the Indus, 
and a triangle, of which the apex should be at the Lake of 
Seistan in the extreme south-west, and the base should 
just include Herat and Kandahar, passing beyond those 
cities to intersect the western and southern boundaries 
respectively. Isolated points and ridges within this tri- 
angle would emerge. 

Further, let us suppose the sea to rise 7000 feet above 
its eTriRti ng level We should still have a tract emerging 
so large that a straight line of 200 miles could be drawn, 
from the Kfisbl.n Pass of Hindu Kush, passing about 35 
miles west of Kabul, to Rangak on the road between Ghazni 
and Kandahar, which nowhere should touch the submerged 
portion* And we believe it is cei-tain that a line under 
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[natueal diyisions. 


like conditions^ but 250 miles in lengtli, could be drawn at 
right angles to the former, passing about 25 miles south of 
Ghazni. The greater part of this latter line, however, 
would lie in the Hazara country, in which we have no 
observations. 

In the triangular tract that would be submerged accord- 
ing to our first supposition, the lowest level is the Lake of 
Seistan, 1280 feet above the sea. Herat is 2650; Kan- 
dahar, 3490* 

The Afghans themselves make a broad distinction between 
Kahal^ meaning thereby the whole basin of the Kabul river, 
and the rest of their country, excluding the former from the 
large and vague term Khoeasan, under which they con- 
sider the rest to be comprehend^ There is reason for 
such a distinction in history as well as nature. For the 
Kabul basin was in old times much more intimately con- 
nected with India, and to the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury was regarded as Indian territory. 

^SiATiJEAL Divisions. — Of these, this Kabul basin (1) 
forms the first. As others we may discriminate — (2.) The 
lofty central part of the table-land on which stand Ghazni 
and Kala't-i-Grhilzai, embracing the upper valleys of ancient 
Arachmia; (3.) The upper Helmand basin ; (4.) The lower 
Helmand basin, embracing Girishk, Kandahar, and the 
Afghan portion of Seistan; (5.) The basin of the Herat 
river; and (6.) The eastern part of the table-land, draining 
by streams, chiefly occasional torrents, towards the Indus. 

Kabul Basin, — ^Ita northern limit is the range of Hindu 
Kush, a name which properly applies to the lofty, snow- 
clad crest due north of Kabul, and perhaps especially to 
one pass and peak. But it has been conveniently extended 
to the whole hne of alpine watershed, stretching west- 
ward from the southern end of Pamir, and represents the 
Caucasus of Alexander’s historians. Its peaks throughout 
probably rise to the region of perpetual snow, and even on 
most of the passes beds of snow occur at all seasons, and, 
on some, glaciers. We find no precise height stated for 
any of its peaks, but the highest probably attain to at least 
20,000 or 21,000 feet. The height of the Kushan Bass is 
estimated by Lord at 15,000 feet. 

The Kabul river (the ancient Ko 2 :>Jies) is the most im- 
portant river of Afghanistan. It may be considered as fully 
formed about 30 miles east of Kabul, by the junction there- 
a bouts (the confluence does not seem to have been fixed by 
any traveller) of the following streams : — (a.) The Kabid 
stream, rising in the Unai pass towards the Helmand, which, 
alter passing through the city, has been joined by the Logar 
liver flowing north from the skii-ts of the GMlzai plateau ; 
{K) A river bringing down from the vaUeys Ghorband' 
Parw&n, and PanjsMr, a large part of the drainage of 
Hin du Kusii, and watering the fruitful plain of DSuian-i- 
(the “ Hill-skirt ”), intersected by innumerable brooks, 
and studded with vineyards, gardens, and fortalices. This 
nver w^ formerly called a name apparently obsolete 

but diMrabfe to maintain; (c.) The river of Tagao, coming 
from Hie spurs of Hindu Kush on the Kafir border^ 
t farther east, the Alishang enters on the 

left bank, tomLaghmAn, above which this river and its 
eonfiuente dram western Kafieistan. Twenty miles fur- 
ther, md not far beyond JalSllbad, the Kabul river receives 
from the same^ side a confluent entitled, as regards length, 
U count as stre^ In some older maps this bears 
tlie name of Kdma, from a place near the confluence, and 
in more vecQnt 07ies Kdner, from a district on its lower 

"f c^ed the W of Kashkar, and the 
Bnlanu It seems to be the Ghoaspes, and perhaps the 
of mcxents. It rises in a smaH lake near 
Hie boidera of Pamir, and flows m a south-west direction 

val^Tfatafp^ ®agtli of Kashkar or Chitral, an independent 
vafley-state, whose soil kes at a height of 6000 to 11,000 


feet, llie whole length of the river to its confluence with 
the Kabul river cannot be less than 250 miles, i.c,, about 
80 miles longer than that regarded as the main stream, 
measured to its most remote source. 

The basin of the Kabul river is enclosed at the head by 
the Paghman range, an offshoot of Hindu Kush, which 
divides the Kabul valleys from the Helmand. Up the 
head-waters of the stream that passes Kabul, leads the 
chief road to Turkestan, crossing for a brief space into the 
Helmand basin by the easy pass of Unai (11,320 feet), and 
then over the Koh-i-Baba, or western extension of Hindu 
Kush, by the Hajjigak passes (12,190 and 12,480 feet), to 
BS,miS.n. 

The most conspicuous southern limit of the Kabul basin 
is the Safed Koh, Spin-gar of the Afghans (^^ White Moun- 
tain," not to be confounded with the western Safed Koh 
already named), an alpine chain, reaching, in its highest 
summit, Slta E^, to a height of 15,622 feet, and the 
eastern ramifications of w'hich extend to the Indus at and 
below Attok. Among the spurs of this range are those 
formidable passes between Kabul and Jalalabad, in which 
the disasters of 1841-42 culminated, as well as the famous 
IDiybar passes between Jalalabad and Peshdwar. This 
southern watershed formed by the Safed Koh is so much 
nearer the Kabul river than that on the north, that the 
tributaries from this side, though numerous, are indi- 
vidually insignificant. 

After flowing 60 miles (in direct measurement) eastward 
from the Kuiier confluence, the Kabul river issues from 
the mountains which have hemmed it in, and enters the 
plain of Peshawar, receiving, soon after, the combined 
rivers of Sw^t {Soastvs) and Panjkora (Gw'ceus), two of 
the great valleys of the Yusufzai. This combined river is 
called by the Afghans Landai Sin or Little river, in dis- 
tinction from the Abba Sin or Indus, and the name seems 
often to adhere to the lower coui’se of the Kabul river. 
Both rivers on entering the plain ramify, in delta fashion, 
into many natural channels, increased in number by arti- 
ficial cuts for irrigation. Finally the river enters the 
Indus immediately above the gorge at Attok. 

The lowest ford on the Kabul river is a bad one, near 
Jalalabad, only passable in the dry season. Below the 
Kuner confluence the river is deep and copious, crossed by 
ferries only, except at Haoshera, below Peshawar, where 
there is usually a bridge of boats. The rapid current is 
unfavourable to navigation, but from Jalalabad downwards 
the river can float boats of 50 tons, and is often descended 
by rafts on blown skins. The whole course of the river, 
measured by a five-mile opening of the compasses, is as 
follows : — ^From source of Kabul stream in Unai pass to 
Attok, 260 miles ; from source either of Logar or of Panj- 
shir to the same, 290 miles; from source of Kashkar river 
to the same, 370 miles. . 

A marked natural division of the Kabul basin occurs 
near Gandamak, above Jalalabad, where a sudden descent 
takes effect from a minimum elevation of 6000 feet to one 

of only 2000. The Emperor Baber says of this ! “ The 

monient^ you descend, you see quite another world. The 
timber is different; its grains are of another sort; its 
animals are of a different species ; and the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants are of a different kind." Burnes 
jouniey, left the wheat harvest in progress at 
Jalalabad, and found the crop at Gandamak, only 25 miles 
distant but 3 inches above ground. Here, in truth, 
nature has planted the gates of India. The vaUeys of the 
upper basin, though still in the height of summer affected 
^ a sun of fierce power, recall the climate and products of 
the finest part of temperate Europe; the region below is a 
chain of narrow, low, and hot plains, with climate and 
vegetation of an Indian character. 
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Accounts of Kabul strike us by apparent contradiction, 
borne give scarcely any impression but tbat of extreme 
ruggedness and desolation, awful defiles, and bare black 
crags ; others^ dwell on the abounding orchards, green 
sward, charming dells, and purling streams. But both 
^spects are characteristic. The higher spurn, both of Hindu 
Kush and Safed Koh, are often clad with grand forests of 
pine, oak, and other alpine trees, and resemble the wooded 
ranges of Himalya. But the lower hills generally are 
utterly woodless, and almost entirely naked. In the bot- 
toms, often watered by clear and copious streams, we have 
tiiose beauties of verdure and fertility on which some 
writers dwell, and which derive new charms from contrast 
with the excessive sterility of the hills that frame them. 

^ We cannot speak at equal length of the other natural 
div^ions of Afghanistan, but some chief pointe will be 
noticed with the rivers. In general the remainder of the 
country, regarded by the Afghans as included in Khorasan, 
exhibits neither the savage sublimity of the defiles of the 
Kabul region, the alpine forests of its higher ranges, nor 
its nests of rich vegetation in the valleys, save in the 
north-east part adjoining Safed Koh, where these characters 
still adhere, and in some exceptional localities, such as the 
valley of Herat, which is matchless in richness of cultiva- 
tion. Generally the characteristics of this country are 
elevated plateaux of sandy or gravelly surface, broken by 
ranges of rocky hills, and often expanding in wide spaces 
of arid waste, which terminate to the south-west in a regular 
desert of shifting sand. Even in cultivated parts there is 
a singular absence of trees, and when the crops are not 
visible this imparts an aspect of great desolation and 
emptiness to the landscape. Katural wood, however, is 
found in some parts of West Afghanistan, as in the almost 
tropical delta of the Helmand, in the Ghfir territory, and 
on the Herat river below Herat. Generally, indeed, in 
such cases the trees appear to be mimosas, tamarisks, and 
the like, with little body of foliage. 

Rivers. — ^Next to the Kabul river in importance, and 
probably much exceeding it in volume as it certainly does 
iu length, is ^^Helvumd {Etymander\^^ only considerable 
river in its latitude from the Tigris to the Indus. The 
Helmand has its highest sources in the Koh-i-Baba and 
Paghman hills, between Kabul and Bamian. Its succeed- 
ing course is through the least known tract of Afghanistan, 
chiefly occupied by Hazaras \ indeed, for a length of nearly 
300 iniles no European has seen the river. This unvisited 
space terminates at Qirishk, where the river is crossed by 
the principal route from Herat to Kandahar. Till about 
40 miles above Girishk the character of the Helmand is 
said to be that of a mountain river, flowing betw^een 
scarped rocks, and obstructed by enormous boulders. At 
that point it enters on a fiat country, and extends over a 
gravelly bed. Here, also, it begins to be used in irrigation. 
Forty-five miles below Girishk the Helmand receives its 
greatest tributary, the Arghand-^b, coming past Kandahar 
from the high Ghilzai country. It here becomes a very 
considerable river, said to have a width of 300 or 400 
yards, and a depth of 9 to 12 feet. But this cannot be at 
aU seasons, as there are fords at long intervals as far down 
as Pfllalik, 100 miles from the mouth. The desert draws 
near the left bank in the lower course, and for the last 
150 miles the moving sands approach within mile. 
The vegetation on the banks is here of luxuriant tropical 
character. The whole of the lower valley seems to have 
been once the seat of a prosperous population, and there is 
still a good deal of cultivation for 100 miles below Girishk. 
Even this, however, is much fallen off, and lower down 
still more so, owing to disorders and excessive insecurity. 

The course of the river is more or less south-west from 
its source till in Seistan it aouroaches meridian 62®, when 


it turns nearly north, and bu flows on for TO or 80 miles- 
till it falls into the lake of Seistan by various mouths. The 
wlude length of the river, measured as l>efore, is alx)iit 615 
miles. Ferrier considers that it has water enough for navi- 
gation at all seasons, from Girishk dow’nwards. At present 
bc^ts are rarely seen, and thasa in use arc most clumsy ; 
rafts are employed for crossing. 

Arghand-db. — Of this tributary of the Helmand little la known 
except in its lower course. It rises In the Hazaraeountj W* of 
Ghazni- It is said to he shallow, and to run nearly dry in height 
of summer; bnt when its »hqjth exeeeils 3 feet its great rapidity 
makes it a serious obstacle to travellt*rs. In its lower course it is 
much u.sed for irrigation, and the valley is cuitivatfcd and ^jopulous ; 
yet the water is said to be somewhat bracldsh. Its course may be 
reckonefl about 235 miles. 

It is doubtful w'hether the ancient AracTi^m is to be identified 
with the Arghand-ab or with its chief confluent the Tarmak, which 
joins it on the left about 30 miles B. W. of Kandahar. The two 
rivers run nearly [larallel, inclosing the backbone of the Gliilzai 
plateau. The Tarnak is much the 4iorter dength al>out 197 miles) 
and less copious. The mins at Ulan RoMt, sup|#fjged to repre^ient 
the city Araehosiaf arc in its Imsin ; and the lake known as Ab-u 
Isfddti, the most probable representative of ImI'c Amehoftm^ is near 
the heaxl of the Tamak, though not communicating with it. Tlie 
Tamak is dammed for irrigation at intervals, and in the hot season 
almost exhausted. There is a good deal of cultivation along th^ 
river, but few villages. The high road from Kabul to Kamlahar 
passes tliis vray (another reason for supjx^sing the Tarn^tk to be 
ArachoiJish and the people live off the road to eschew the onerous 
duties of hospitiility. 

The Lora is the most southerly river of Afghanistan, and may 
regarded as Itelongiiig to the Helmand basin, though it is not known 
that its waters ever reach that river. It rises near the Kand and 
Joba peaks in a branch of the Sulimaiii, and flow.s nearly east, |>ass- 
iiig through the large valley of Pishin, but lyiug too deep for 
inigation. The river has a course of nearly 200 miles, and con- 
siderable breadth, but is never for a week together unfordable. In 
the Shor4wak district (long. a good deal of irrigation is 

drawn from it. The river la said to terminate in a lake, on the verge 
of the sandy desert. 

Rivers belonging to the basin of Seistan and the Lower Helmand 
are the Khash-Rud, the Farrah-Rud, and the Harut, 

The Khdsk-rud rises in or near the sonthem slopes of Siah-Koh 
(Black Mountain), which forms the southeim wall of the valley of 
Herat, and flows south, in flood reacldng the Lake of Seistan, but 
generally exhausted in inigation. It is named from KhSsli, a vil- 
lage in the Seistan plain. In the dry season it is everywhere 
foniable, but in floods caravans may be detained by it several days. 

The Farrah river flows fronx the same quarter, and has the same 
character in floods. It is a larger stream, and at Farrah is said to 
have a width of 150 yard-s, with 2 feet of w'ater, and a clear, swift 
stream. In flood, Khanikoff was struck with the resemblance of 
this river, rolling its yellow waves violently between steep banks of 
clay, to the Cyrus at Tiflis. 

tte Jlardt rises in the mountains S. E. of Herat, and has a course 
of about 245 miles to the Lake of Seistan. Can^s from it su-jirply 
abundant irrigation to the plains of Sabzv^r and AnSrdarah. The 
river forms a tnie’ delta with fifteen bmnehes, giving rise to msirsh 
and much vegetation, especially tamarisk, wilbxw-, and poplar. The 
Hanit receives in tlie plain a considerable affluent, the Khushkek 
river. 

It is possible that confusion of the name of this river with the 
Hari-Rud, or river of Herat, led to the long prevalent mistake that 
the latter river flawed south into the Seistan Lake — a mistake as 
old as Ptolemy, if his Aria Lams be (as it seems) that of Seistan. 

The Hari-rid is formed by two chief confluents in the lofty 
Hazara country, not far from the sources of the river of Balkl.. 
Its early course is, for more than 100 miles and as far as the village 
cf Jdor, westward, at a height of many thousand feet above the sea. 
It then descends rapidly (it is said with cataracts), but continues in 
the same direction, receiving numerous streams, to Obeh, where mm b 
water begins to be drawn off. Sixty -five miles further it flows pa^^t 
Herat, 3 miles to the south of the city". Hereabouts the Kandahar roa^i 
crosses the river by a masonry bridge of 26 arches. Kear this fifteen 
deep canals are drawn off. A miles below Herat the river 
begins to turn N.W. ; and after passing for many miles through 
a woody tract, abounding in game, in which are the preserves of 
the Herat princes, at the ancient and now neaidy deserted town of 
Kassan, 70 miles from Herat, it turns due north. Though the 
drainage brought down by this river must be large, so much is 
drawn off that, below Herat, reaches of it are at times quite dry. 
Below Kassan it receives fresh supplies, and eventually the Meshed 
stream. It flows on Uwarda Sarakhs, and dwindles away; but 
accurate infonnation regarding it is still wanting. The channel is 
shown, in a map lately piihlisheii, as passing Sarakhs for some 9.50 
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miles, and ending in a sv-arnp adjoining the Daman-i-Koh, on the 
Txirder of the Tnrtman desert. 

(if the rivers that run towards the Indus, south of the Kabul 
nver, the ohief are the Kurram and the GomaL 

The Kurram drains the southera flanks of Safed Koh. The 
middle valley of Kurram, forming the district so called, is highly 
irrigated, well i»eopled, and crowded with small fortified villages, 
orchards, and groves, to which a fine background is afforded by the 
dark pine forests and alpine snows of Safed Koh. The beauty and 
climate of the valley attracted some of the Mogul emperors of Delhi, 
and the reniAius exist of a garden of Shah Jahan's. The river passes 
the British frontier, and enters the plain country a few miles above 
Bauu, spreading into a wide bed of sand and boulders, till it joins 
the Indus near Isa-Khel, after a course of more than 200 miles. By 
the Kurram valley is one of the best routes from India into Afgha- 
nistan. It was travelled by Major Lumsden*s party in 1857-58. 

The Gomalf rising in the Sulhnani mountains, riiough in length 
equal to the Kuiram, and draining, with its trihutanes, a much 
larger area, is little more than a winter torrent, diminishing to a 
mere rivulet, tiU December, when it begins to swell. At its 
exit into the plain of the Derajat a local chief threw a dam across its 
chaimcl ; anti it is now only in very wet seasons that its waters reach 
the Indus, near Dera Ismael Khan. Not long before leaving the 
hills it receives from the S,A7. a tributary, the Aob, of nearly equal 
length and size, coming from the vicinity of the Kand and Joba 
peaks, in long. 6S“. 

Lakes, — ^As we know nothing of the lake in which the 
Lora is said to end, and the greater part of the lake of 
Seistan (see that article) is excluded from Afghanistan, 
there remains only the Ah-i-Iatada^ on the Ghilzai plateau. 
This is about 65 miles S.S.W. of Ghazni, and stands at a 
height of about 7000 feet, in a site of most barren and 
drea^ aspect, with no tree or blade of grass, and hardly a 
habitation in sight. It is about 44 miles in circuit, and 
very shallow j not more than 12 feet deep in the middle. 
The chief feeder is the Ghazni liver. The Afghans speak 
of a stream draining the lake, but this seems to be un- 
founded, and the saltness and bitterness of the lake is 
a^inst it. Fish entering the salt water'from the Ghazni 
river sicken and die. 

Provinces and Towns. — ^The chief political divisions 
of Afghanistan in recent times are stated to be Kabul, 
Jalalabad, Ghazni, Kandahar, Herat, and Aegean Tur- 
kestan (g.v.), to which are sometimes added the command 
of the Ghikais and of the Hazaras. This list seems to omit 
the unruly districts of the eastern table-land, such as 
Kurram, Khost, <kc. Hut we must not look for the pre- 
cision of* European administration in such a case. 

In addition to Kabue, Ghaeni, Kandahar, Herat, 
described under those articles, there are not many places 
in Afghanistan to be called towns. We notice the follow- 
ing:— 

Jalalabad lies, at a height of 1946 feet, in a plain on 
the south of the Kabul river. It is by road 100 miles from 
Kabul, and 91 from Peshawar. Between it and Peshawar 
mtervene the Khybar and other adjoining passes) between 
rt and Kabul the passes of Jagdalak, Khurd-Kabul, &c. 
Tke place has been visited by no known European since 
Sir G. Pollock^s expedition in 1842. As it then existed, 
the town, though its walls had an extent of 2100 yards, 
bouses, and a permanent population of 
LOGO. The walla formed an irregular quadrilateral in a 
FjMoiis ^ate, surrounded on all sides by buildings, gardens 
the ^mains t^e ahjjfent walls, <kc., affording cover to an 
pliant The town walls were destroyed by Pollock, but 
have pro^bly been restored. 

The bighly-cultivated- pladn^ is^ according to Wood, 25 
miles 10 length by 3 or 4 in breadth; the central part 
covered with villages, castles, gardens. It is abund- 
antly watered. 

The province under Jalalabad is about 80 mUes in length 
^ r includes the large district of Laghman 

wS ^ ^ the south, 

which IS caUed Nangnihar. The former name, properly 

Lamghfin, the seat of the ancient Zampa^cB, is absurdly 


derived by the Mahommedans from the patriarch Lamech, 
whose tomb they profess to show; the latter name is inter- 
preted (in mixed Pushtu and Arabic) to mean “ nine rivers,'* 
an etymology supported by the numerous streams. The 
word is, however, really a distortion of the ancient Indian 
name Nagarahdra^ borne by a city in this’plain long before 
Islam, and believed to have been the N agar a or Dionyso- 
polls of Ptolemy, Many topes and other Buddhist traces 
exist in the valley, but there are no unruined buildings of 
any momenta Baber laid out fine gardens here; and his 
grandson (Jalfiluddln) Akbar built Jalalabad. Hindus 
form a considerable part of the town population, and have 
a large temple. The most notable point in the history of 
Jalalabadis the stout and famous defence made there, from 
November 1841 till April 1842, by Sir Bobert Sale. 

Istdlif is a town in the Koh Daman, 20 miles JSr.H.W. 
of Kabul, which was stormed and destroyed, 29th Sep- 
tember 1842, by a force under General M'Caskill, to punish 
the towns-people for the massacre of the garrison at Charikar, 
and for harbouring the murderers of Burnes. The place is 
siQgularly picturesque and beautiful. The rude houses rise 
in terrace over terrace on the mountain-side, forming a 
pyramid, crowned by a shrine embosomed in a fine clump 
of planes. The deU below, traversed by a clear rapid stream, 
both sides of which are clothed with vineyards and orchards, 
opens out to the great plain of the Daman-i-Koh, rich Avith 
trees and cultivation, and dotted with turreted castles; 
beyond these are rocky ridges, and over all the eternal 
snows of Hindu Kush. Hearly every householder has his 
garden with a tower, to which the families repair in the 
fruit season, closing their houses in the town. The tov^^^ 
is estimated, with seven villages depending on it, to contain 
about ^18, 000 souls. 

Ghdrihdr (population 5000) lies about 20 miles north 
of Istalif, at the north end of Koh Daman, and watered by 
a canal from the Ghorband branch of the Baran liver. 
Hereabouts must have been the Triodou^ or meeting of the 
three roads from Bactria, spoken of by Strabo and Pliny, 
It is stiU the seat of the customs levied on trade with 
Tmkestan, and also of the governor of the Kohistfin or 
hiL country of Kabul, and is a place of considerable trade 
with the re^ons to the north. During the British occupa- 
tion a political agent (Major Eldred Pottinger, famous in 
the defence of Herat) was posted here with a Gfirkha 
corps under Captain Codrington and Lieutenant Haughton, 
In the revolt of 1841, after severe fighting, they attempted 
to naake their way to Kabul, and a great part was cut off, 
Pottinger, Haughton (with the loss of an arm), and one 
S6poy only , reached the city then ; though many were after- 
wards recovered, 

^ Kalat-i-Gkihai has no town, but is a fortress of some 
mportance on the right bank of the Tarnak, on the road 
between Ghazni and Kandahar, 89 miles from the latter, and 
1 repulse of the Afghans in 

X IT ^ sepoy garrison under Captain Craigie, was one 
of the most brilliant feats of that war. 

. ^ ^ rather than a town, the latter being 

msignificant. It is important fur its jjosition on the high 
road between Kandahar and Herat, commanding the ordin- 
ary passage and summer ford of the Helinand. It was held 
by the British from 1839 till August 1842, but during the 
latter mne months, amid great difficulties, by a native 
gallon only under a gaUant Indian soldier, Balwant Singh. 

■ to the Seistan basin, and stands on the 

Herat to Kandahar, 164 miles from the former, 236 miles 
fr^ the latter. The place is enclosed by a huge earthen 
rampart, crowned with towers, and surrounded by a wide 

y. has the fom of a parallelogram, running north 
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and souths and only two gati'S. As a military position it 
^ 01 great importance, but it is excessively uniiealthy. 
Tliougli the place would easily contain 4o00 houses, there 
were but 60 habitable when Ferrier was there in 1845, nor 
was there much change for the better when Colonel Felly 
passed in 1858, Farrah is a place of great antiquity; 
certainly, it would seem, the l^hra of Isidore of Charax (1st 
century), and possibly FropJdka^ia^ though this is more 
probably to be sought in the great rains of Pcshawar^n, 
farther south, near Lash. According to Ferrier, who 
alludes to “ ancient chronicles and traditions,” the city on 
the present site within the great rampart was sacked by 
the armies of Chinghiz, and the survivors transported to 
another position, one hour further north, where there are 
now many ruins and bricks of immense size (a yard square), 
with cuneiform letters, showing that site again to be vastly 
older than Chinghiz. The population came back to the 
southern site after the destruction of the mediaeval city by 
Shah Abbas, and the city prospered again till its bloody 
siege by hladir Shah. Since then, under constant attacks, 
it has declined, and in 1837 the remaining population, 
amounting^ to 6000, was carried off to Kandahar. Such 
are the vicissitudes of a city on this unhappy frontier. 

Sahzvdr, the name of which is a corruption of old Persian, 
TspMzar^ “horse-pastures,” is another important strategic 
point, 93 miles front Herat and 71 miles north of Farrah, 
in similar decay to the latter. The present fort, which in 
1845 contained a small bazar and 100 houses, must once 
have been the citadel of a large city, now represented by 
extensive suburbs, partly in ruins. Water is conducted from 
the Harut by numerous canals, which also protect the 
approaches. 

Zami is a town in the famous but little known country 
of Qhur, to the east of Herat, the cradle of a monarchy (the 
Qhurid dynasty) which supplanted the Ghaznevides, and 
ruled over an extensive dominion, including all Afghanistan, 
for several generations. Zarni, according to Ferrier, was 
the old capital of Ghur. Ruins abound; the town itself is 
small, and enclosed by a wall in decay. It lies in a pleasant 
valley, through which fine streams wind, said to abound with 
trout. The hills around are covered with trees, luxuriantly 
festooned with vines. The population in 1845 was about 
1200, among whom Ferrier noticed (a remarkable circum- 
stance) some Qheber families. The bulk of thepeopleare^S'Mm 
and Taimdnis, apparently both very old Persian tribes. 

Climate,— The variety of climate is immense, as might 
be expected. At Kabiil, and over all the northern part of 
the country to the descent at Gandamak, winter is rigorous, 
but especially so on the high Arachosian plateau. In 
Kabul the snow lies for two or three months; the people 
seldom leave their houses, and sleep close to stoves. At 
Ghazni the snow has been known to He long beyond the 
vernal equinox; the thermometer sinks to 10® and 15° be- 
low zero (Fahr.) ; and tradition relates the entire destruction 
of the population of Ghazni by snow-storms more than once^ 

At Ja^abad the vrinter and the climate generally 
assume an Indian character, and the hot weather sometimes 
brings the fatal dmiktu The summer heat is great every- 
where in Afghanistan, but most of all in the districts 
bordering on the Indus, especially Sewi, on the lower 
Hehnand, and in Seistan. All over Kandahar province 
the summer heat is intense, and the simum is not unknown. 
The hot season throughout the “Khorasan” part of the 
country is rendered more trying by frequent dust-storms and 
fiery winds; whilst the bare rocky ridges that traverse the 
country, absorbing heat by day and radiating it by night, 
render the summer nights most oppressive. At Girishk, 
Ferrier records the thermometer in August to have reached 
1 1 8° to 1 20° (Fahr. ) in the shade. At Kabul the summer sun 
has much of its Indian power, though the heat is tempered 
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occasionally by breeze from Hindu Kush, and the nighta 
are usually cooL Baber says that, even in summer, one 
coaid not sleep at Kabul without a sheej^kiii, but this 
seems exaggerated. At Kandahar snow seldom falls on 
the plains or lower hills; when it does, it melts at onea 

At Herat, though 800 feet lower than Kandahar, the 
summer clinmte appears to be more temperate ; and, in fact, 
the climate altogether is one of the most agreeable in Asia, 
In July, Ferrier says he found the heat never to pass 
98°, and rarely 91® to 93° (Fahr.) These are not low 
figures, but must be compared with his register at Girisht, 
just given. From May to September the wind blows from 
the N.W. with great violence, and this extends across the 
country to Kandahar. The winter is tolerably mild ; snow 
melts as it falls, and even on the mountains does not ha 
long. Three years out of four at Herat it does not freeze 
hard enough for the people to store ice; yet it was not 
very far from Herat, and could not have been at a gr^tly 
higher level (at Ka& KaJa^, near Kassan) that, in 1760, 
Ahmed Shah's army, retreating from Persi^ is said to have 
lost 18,000 men from cold in a single night. 

The summer rains that accompany the S.W. monsoon in 
India, beating along the southern slopes of the Himalya, 
travel up the Kabul valley, at least to Laghman, though 
they are more clearly felt in Bajaur and Panjkora, under 
the high spurs of Hindu Kush, aud in the extern 
branches of Safed Koh. Rain also falls at this season at 
the head of Kurram valley. South of this the SulimanI 
mountains may be taken as the W'esteru limit of the 
monsoon's action. It is quite unfelt in the rest of Afghan- 
istan, in W'hich, as in all the w^est of Asia, the winter rains 
are the most considerable. The spring rain, though less 
copious, is more important to agriculture than the winter 
rain, unless where the latter falls in the form of snow. 
Speaking generally, the Afghanistan climate is a dry one. 
The sun shines with splendour for three-fourths of the year, 
and the nights are even more beautiful than the days. 
Marked characteristics are the great differences of summer 
and wrinter temperature and of day and night temperatuie, 
as weU as the extent to which change of cHmat^ can be 
attained by slight change of place. As Baber again says 
of Kabul, at one day's journey from it you may find a place 
where snow never falls, and at two hours’ journey, a place' 
where snow almost never melts ! 

The Afghans vaunt the salubrity and charm of some 
local climates, as of the Tobah hills above the Kakar country, 
and of some of the high valleys of the Safed Koh. 

The people have by no means that immunity from disease 
which the bright dry character of the climate and the fine 
physical aspect of a large proportion of them might lead us 
to expect. lutermittent and remittent fevers are very 
prevalent: bowel complaints are common, and often fatM 
in the autumn. The universal custom of sleepmg on the 
house-top in summer promotes rheumatic and neuralgia 
affections; and in the Koh Daman of Kabul, which the 
natives regard as having the finest of climates, the mortality 
from fever and bowd complaint, between July and October, 
is great; the immoderate use of fruit predisposing to such 
ailments. Stone is frequent; eye disease is very common, as 
are hsemorrhpidal affections and syphilitic diseases in repul- 
sive forms. " A peculiar skin disease of syphilitic origin 
prevails at Kandahar, and native physicians there are said 
by BeUew to admit that hardly one person in twenty is free 
from the taint in some form. 

HATxntAL Pboductions — MiTi&rah. — Afghanistan ia 
believed to be rich in minerals, but few are wrought. Some 
small quantity of gold is taken from the streams in Lagh- 
man and the adjoining districts. Famous silver mines 
were formerly wrought near the head of the FaojgJbir 
valley, in Hindu Kush. Iron of excellent quality is pro- 
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i^uced in tlie (independent) territory of Ikjaur, north-west 
of P^hawar, from magnetic iron sand, and is exported 
Kabul is chiefly stipplied from the Permfdi (or ParmM) 
district, between the Upper Kurram and Gomal, where it 
is said to be abundant. Iron ore is most abundant near 
the xBases leading to Bamian, and in other parts of Hindu 
Kush* Copper ore from various parts of Afghanistan has 
been seen, but it is nowhere worked 

Lead is found, in Upper Bangash (Kurram district), 
and in the Shinwari countiy (also among the branches of 
Safed Koh), and in the Kakar country. There are reported 
to be rich lead mines near Herat scarcely worked Lead, 
with antimony, is found near the Arghand-ab, 32 miles 
north-west of Kala't-i-Ghilzai ; in the Wardak hills, 24 
miles north of Ghazni; in the Ghorband valley, north of 
Kabul ; and in the Afridi country, near our frontier. 
Ikfost of the lead used, however, comes from the Hazara 
country, where the ore is described as being gathered on 
the surface. An ancient mine of great extent and elabo- 
rate character exists at Feringal, in the Ghorband valley. 
Antimony is obtained in considerable quantities at Shah- 
Maksud, about 30 miles north of Kandahar. 

Silicate of zinc in nodular fragments comes from the 
Zhob district of the Kakar country. It is chiefly used by 
cutlers for polishing. 

Sulphur is said to be found at Herat, dug from the soil 
in small fragments, but the chief supply comes from the 
Hazara country, and from Pirkisri, on the confines of 
Seistan, where there would seem to be a crater, or fuma^ 
role. Sal-ammoniac is brought from the same place. 
Qj’psum is found in large quantities in the plain of Kan- 
dahar, being dug out in fragile coralline masses from near 
the surface. 

Coal (perhaps lignite) is said to be found in Ziinnat 
(between the Upper Kurram and the Gomal) and near 
CJhazui. 

Nitre abounds in the soil over all the southwest of 
Afghanistan, and often affects the water of the Mrez, or 
subterranean canals. 

Yegexable Kxstguom.^ — The characteristic distribution 
of vegetation on the mountains of Aighanistan is worthy 
of attention. great mass of it is confined to the main 
rar'ges and their immediate offshoots, whflst on the more 
distant and terminal prolongations it is almost entirely 
absent ; in fact, these are naked rock and stone. 


Take, for esample, the Safed Koh. On the alpine range itself 
and Its immediate branches, at a height of 6000 to 10,000 feet, we 
have abundant ^owth of large forest trees, among which conifers 
are the most noble and prominent, such as Osdnift Dcodara, Abies 
esrzlm, longifolm, P. Pinaster, P. Hnsa (the edible pine), 

and the lamb. e have also the yew, the hazel, juniper, walnut, 
Wild peach, ^ and almond. Growing under the shade of these are 
sfflvgral TOnehea of rose, honeysuckle, currant, goosebeny, haw- 
thorn, rhododendron, and a luxuriant herbage, among which the 
^un^us famfly is important for frequency and number of genera. 

1 tin lemon and wild vine are also here met with, hut are more 
t ommon on the northern mountains. The walnut and oak (ever- 
g’raen, hoUy-leaved, and kermes) descend to the secondary heights 
they become mwd with alder, ash, khinjak, Arbor^it^] 

Here also are IndigoMm 

^ °Hve, species 

^ i^-r^e, wm pnvet, acaems and mimosas, harberry, md Zizu~ 
eastern laaiifioations of the chain, OJumuerc^ 
^ yanely of useful purposes), Bignonia 

e^ially towards the west, are, as 
^ aspect. Their scanty vegetation is almost 
rSt am OBly occasional; toes almost non- 

composite, and umbelliferons plants are most 
c^mon. and mosses are almost confined to the higher 


Chiefly from Bellew, 


In tlie low brushwood scattered over portions of the dreary plains 
of the “ Khorasan ” table-lands, we find leguminous thorny plants 
of the papilionaceous sub- order, such as camel-thom {Hedysarum 
Alhagi), Astragalus in several varieties, spiny rest-harrow {Ononis 
^nosa), the fibrous roots of which often serve as a tooth-brush ; 
plants of the sub-order Mimcsece, as the sensitive mimosa ; a plant of 
the Rue family, called by the natives lijpM; the common worm- 
wood ; also certain orchids, and several species of Salsola, The 
me and wormwood are in general use as domestic medicines — the 
former for rheumatism and neuralgia ; the latter in fever, ^ debili'^, 
and dyspepsia, as well as for a vermifuge. The Ujpad, owing to its 
heavy nauseous odour, is believed to keep off evil spirits. In some 
places, ocenpying the sides and hollows of ravines, are found the 
rose bay {Nerium Oleander), called in Persian lehar^mrah, or ass- 
bane, the wild laburnum, and various Indigoferce* 

In cultivated districts the chief toes seen are mulberry, willow, 
poplar, ash, 'and occasionally the plane ; but these are due to man’s 


Uncultivated Products of Valize , — One of the most important of 
these is the gum-resin of Narthex assafestida, which grows abun- 
dantly in the high and dry plains of Western Afghanistan, espe- 
cially between Kandahar and Herat, The depot for it is Kandahar, 
whence it finds its way to India, where it is much used as a condi- 
ment. It is not so used in Afghanistan, but the Seistan people 
eat the green stalks of the plant preserved in brine. The collectioii 
of the gum-resin is almost entirmy in the hands of the Kakar clan 
of Afghans. 

In the highlands of Kabul edible rhubarb is an important local 
luxury. The plants grow vild in the mountains. The bleached 
rhubarb, which has a very delicate flavour, is altered by covering 
the young leaves, as they sprout from the soil, with loose stones or 
an empty jar. The leaf-stalks are gathered by the neighbouring 
hiH people, and carried down for sale. Bleached and unbleadhed 
rhubarb are both largely consumed, both raw and cooked. 

The walnut and edible pine-nut are both wild gi*owths, which are 
exported. 

The sanjU {Eloeagnus orieTdalis), common on the banks of water- 
courses, furnishes an edible fruit. An orchis found in the moun- 
tains yields the dried tuber which affords the nutritious mucilage 
called salep; a good deal of this goes to India. 

Pisiasia khinjak affords a mastic* The fniit, mixed with its 
resin, is used for food by the Achalczais in Southern Afghanistan. 
The true pistachio is found only on the nortliom frontier ; the nuta 
are imported from BadaHishan and Kunduz. 

l^Inshrooms and other fungi are largely used as food, especially 
by tlie Hindus of the towns, to whom they supply a substitute for 
meat. 

Manna, of at least two kin()s, is sold in the bazaars. One, called 
turanjbin, appears to exude, in small round tears, from the camol- 
^om, and also from tlie dwarf tamarisk ; the other, sir-kasht, in 
large grains and iiregular masses, or cakes, with bits of twig im- 
bedded, is obbiined from a tree which the natives call siah (du)b 
(black wood), thought by Bellow to be a Praayinus or Ormts, 

AGBicuLTUitB. — In, most parts of the country there are 
two harvests, as generally in India. One of these, called 
hy the Afghans hahdrak, or the spring crop, is sown in the 
end of autumn, and reaped in summer. It consists of 
wheat, barley, and a variety of lentils. The other, called 
pdizah or tirmai, the autumnal, is sown in the end of 
spring, and reaped in autumn. It consists of rice, varieties 
of millet and sorghum, of maize, Fkaseolus Mungo, tobacco, 
beet, turnips, &c. The loftier regions have but oue har- 
vest. 

Wheat is the staple food over the greater part of the 
coTmtry. Bice is largely distributed, but is most abundant 
m Swat (independent), and best in Peshawar (British). It 
is also the chief crop in Kurram. In much of the eastern 
mountainous county hajrct (llolcnis spicatus^ is the chief 
grain. Most English and Indian garden-stuffs are culti- 
va^d; turnips in some places very largely, as cattle food. 

The growth of melons, water-melons, and other cucurbi- 
taceous plants is reckoned very important, especially near 
tows; and this crop counts for a distinct harvest. 

Sugar-cane is grow only in the rich plains; and though 
cotton IS grow m the warmer tracts, most of the cotton 
cloth is unported. 

Madder is an important item of tie spring crop in 
Qh^ni ^d K^daliar districts, and generally over the 
west, and supplies the Indian demand. It is said to he 
very profitable, though it takas three years to matura 
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Saffron ig grown and exported. The castor-oil plant is ! 
everywhere common, and furnishes most of the oil of the 
country. Tobacco is grown very generally * that of Kan- 
dahar has much repute, and is exported to India and 
Bokhara. Two crops of leaves are taken. 

Lucerne and a trefoil called dwfial form important 
fodder crops in the western parts of the country, and, 
when irrigated, are said to afford ten or eleven cuttings in 
the season. The komal (JPrangos pahularia) is abundant in 
the hill country of Ghazni, and is said to extend through 
the Hazara country to Herat. It is stored for winter 
use, and forms an excellent fodder. Others are derived 
from the Holcus sorghum^ and from two kinds of panick, 
It is common to cut down the green wheat and barley 
before the ear forms, for fodder, and the repetition of this, 
with barley at least, is said not to injure the grain crop. 
Bellow gives the following statement of the manner in which 
the soil is sometimes worked in the Kandahar district; — 
Barley is sown in November j in March and April it is 
twice cut for fodder; in June the grain is reaped, the 
ground is ploughed and manured, and sown with tobacco, 
which yields two cuttings. The ground is then prepared 
for carrots and turnips, which are gathered in November 
or December. 

Of great moment are the fruit crops. All European 
fruits are produced profusely, in many varieties, and of 
excellent quality. Fresh or preserved, they form a prin- 
cipal food of a large class of the people, and the dry fruit 
is largely exported. In the valleys of Kabul, mulberries 
are dried, and packed in skins for winter use. This mul- 
berry cake is often reduced to flour, and used as such, 
forming in some valleys the main food of the peopla 

Grapes are grown very extensively, and the varieties 
are very numerous. The vines are sometimes trained on 
trellises, hut most frequently over ridges of earth 8 or 10 
feet high. The principal part of the garden lands in vil- 
lages round Kandahar is vineyard, and the produce must 
be enormous. 

Open canals are usual in the Kabul valley, and in 
eastern Afghanistan generally; but over all the western 
parts of the country much use is made of the harez^ which 
is a subterranean aqueduct uniting tbe waters of several 
springs, and conducting their combined volume to the 
surface at a lower level. Elphinstone had heard of such 
conduits 36 miles in length. 

An imal EIingdom. — ^As regards vertebrate zoology, 
Af ghanis tan lies on the frontier of three regions, viz., the 
JSurasian, the Ethiopian (to which region BHuchestan 
seems to belong), and the Indo-Malayaifi, Hence it natu- 
rally partakes somewhat of the forms of each, but is in 
tbe main Eurasian, 

'M'AMn.TA .TJi- — Monkeys are stated by Mr Bellew to exist in YnsTif- 
zai, and perhaps extend to some other districts north of the Kabul 
river ; but no species has been named. 

FelidcB, — F, caius^ F, chaus (both Eurasian); F, caracal (Eur., 
Ind., Ethiop.), about Kandahar; a small leopard, stated to he 
found alm ost all over the country, perhaps ratlier the cheeta (F, 
juhatus^ Ind. and Eth.) ; F. pardus^ the common leopard (Eth. 
anil Ind.) The tiger is said to exist in the north-eastern hill 
country, which is quasi-Indian. 

Ganidoc, — ^The jackal {G, aurem, Euras., Ind., Eth.) aboimds on 
the Helmand and Argand-ab, and probably elsewhere, "Wolves (G, 
BeTigaleTisis) are formidable in the wilder tracts, and assemble^ in 
troops on the snow, destroying cattle, and sometimes ^ attecking 
single horsemen. The hy«ena yST. striata^ Africa to In^a) is com- 
mon. These do not hunt in packs, but will sometimes singly 
attack a bullock : they and the wolves make havoc among sheep. 
A favourite feat of the boldest of the young men of southern 
Afghanistan is to enter the hyaena*s den, smgle^anded, mufile and 
tie him. There are wild dogs, according to Elphinstone and 
ConoUy. The sman Indian fox {Vulpes Mengalensis) is found; 
also K* JlavescenSy common to India and Persia, the skin, of which 
is much used as a fur. ^ 

MustelidcR , — Species of Mungoose {Eerpestes), species of otter, 


Mudela ermineOy and two ferrets, one of them with tetoise-shell 
marks, tamed by the Afghans to keep down vermin ; a marten \M. 
Jtamyutay Indian), 

Bears are two : a black one, probably Ursus torgttaimj and one 
of a dirty yellow, U, Isahellinust both Himalyan specii^ 

— Capra and (7. megoixros; a wild sheep 

{Ovis cydoc&ros or ; Gazdla suhguUurma — these are often 

netted in batches when th^ dwend to drink at a stream; O, 
dareas, perhaps; Ocrvus Wallichiif the Indian haraaingha, and 
prolmbly some other Indian deer, in the north-eastern mountains. 

The wild hog scrofa) is found on the Lower Helmand. ITie 
wild as^ Gorkhar of Persia {J^uus onager)^ is frequent on the sandy 
tracts in the south-west, Neither elephant nor rhinoceros now 
exists within many hundred miles of Afehanistan ; hut there is 
ample evidence that the latter was hunted in the Peshawar plain 
down to the middle of the 16th century. 

Talpidce , — A mole, probably T, Eurcpmi; Soresa Indicia; 
Erinacem collaris (Indian), and Er. auritus (Eurasian). 

Bats, believed to be Phyllorhinm dneracms (Panjab species), 
ScotopkUus Bella (W. India), Vesp, aurUiis and F, barbasielltiSy 
both found from England to India. 

Modefwtia^ — A squirrel (Seturus Syriacusf^ ; Mas Indicua and IL 
Gerbeilinus; a gerboa (Zhjpus telum fj ; Aladaga Bactriana; Gerhtl^ 
lus IndvmSy and Q. erythrinus (Persian and Indian) ; Lagomys Ktpal- 
ensisy a central Asian s|^cies. A hare, i^bably Z. ruji^tideUiis, 

Birds, — largest list of Afghan birds that we know of is given 
by Captain Hutton m the J. As* Soc* Bengal, voL xvL p 775, 
but it is confessedly far from complete. Of 124 species in that Hat, 
95 are pronounced to be Eurasian, 17 Indian, 10 both Eurasian and 
Indian, 1 (TuHwr risarius) Eur., Ind., and Eth.; and 1 only, 
Carpodacus {Bueanetes) crassiro^ris, peculiar to the country. 
Afghanistan aiyears to be, during the breeding season, the retreat 
of a variety of Indian and some African (desSrt) forms, whilst in 
winter the avifauna becomes overwhelmingly Eurasian. 

Eeptiles. — ^T he following particulars are from Gray: — Lizards — 
Fsffudopus gracilis (Eur.), Argyrophis Eorsjteldii, Salea EorsfeMH, 
Galotes Maria, O, versicolor^ G. minor, G, Ihrma, Fkrynocephalus 
Tickelii — all Indian forms. A tortoise {T, EonJUldOi) appears to be 
peculiar to KabuL There are apparently no salamanders or tailed 
Amphibia. The frogs are partly Eurasian, partly Indian. And the 
same may be said of the fish ; hut they are as yet m<»t imperfectly 
known. 

Domestic Animals. — The camel is of a more robust 
and compact breed than the tall beast used in India, and 
is more carefully tended. The two-humped Bactrian camel 
is sometimes seen, but is not a native. 

Horses form a staple export to India. The best of these, 
however, are brought from Maimana and other places on 
the Khorasan and Turkman frontier. The indigenous 
horse is the ydM, a stout, heavy-shouldered animal, of 
about 14 hands high, used chiefly for burden, but also for 
riding. It gets over incredible distances at an ambling 
shufile; but is unflt for fast work, and cannot stand exces- 
sive heat. The breed of horses was improving much under 
the Amir Dost Mahommed, who took much interest in it. 
Generally, colts are sold and worked too young. 

The cows of Kandahar and Seistan give very large quan- 
tities of milk. They seem to be of the humpbd variety, but 
with the hump evanescent. Dairy produce is important 
in Afghan diet, especially the pressed and dried curd 
called krUt (an article and name perhaps introduced by the 
Mongols). ^ 

There are two varieties of sheep, both having the fat tail 
One bears a white fleece, the other a russet or black one. 
Much of the white wool is exported to Persia, and now 
largely to Europe by Bombay. Floc^ of sheep are the 
main wealth of the nomad population, and mutton is the 
chief animal food of the nation. In autumn large numhem 
are slaughtered, their carcases cut up, rubbed with salt, 
and dried in the sun. The same is done with beef and 
cameTs flesh. 

The goats, generally black or parti-coloured, seem to bo 
a degenerate variety of the shawl-goat. 

The dimate is found to be favourable to dog-breeding. 
Pointers are bred in the Kohistan of Kabul and above 
Jalalabad — large, heavy, slow-hunting, but fine-nosed 
and staunch; very like the old double-nosed Spanish 
pointer. There are greyhounds also, but inferior in speed 
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to second-rate Englisli dogs. The Jcliandi is another 
sporting dog, most usefnl, but of complex breed. He is 
often used for turning up quail and partridge to the 
hawk. 

Industrial Peodttcts. — ^These are not important. Silk 
is produced in Kabul, Jalalabad, Kandahar, and Herat, and 
chiedy consumed in domestic manufactures, though the 
best qualities are carried to the Panjah and Bombay. 

Excellent carpets — soft, brilliant, and durable in colour — 
lire made at Herat. They are usually sold in India as 
Persian. Excellent felts and a variety of woven goods 
are made from the wool of the sheep, goat, and Bac- 
trian cameL A manufacture, of which there is now a con- 
siderable export to the Panjab for the winter clothing of 
our irregular troops, besides a large domestic use, is that 
of the posting or sheepskin pelisse. The long wool remains 
on, and the skin is tanned yellow, with admirable softness 
and suppleness. Pomegranate rind is a chief material in 
the preparation, 

Kosaries are extensively made at Kandahar from a soft 
crystallised silicate of magnesia (chrysolite). The best are 
of a semi-transparent straw colour, like amber. They are 
largely exported especially to Mecca. 

Trade. — PracticSly, there are no navigable rivers in 
Afghanistan, nor does there exist any wheeled carriage. 
Hence goods axe carried on beasts of burden, chiefly camels, 
aiong roads which often lie through close and craggy 
defiles, and narrow stony valleys among bare mountains, 
or over w^te plains. Though from time immemorial the 
larger part of the products of India destined for western 
Asia and Europe has heen exported by sea, yet at one time 
valuable caravans of these products, with the same destina- 
tion, used to traverse these rugged Afghan roads. 

The great trade routes are the following ; — 


The trade with India was thus estimated in 1862; — 


Exports to IndiA. 

By Peshawar £156,513 

By Gbawalari Pass 130,000 

By Bolan Pass.*... 31,870 

£318,883 


Imports from 
India. 

£120,643 

164,000 

18,892 

£303,535 


Totals. 

£277,156 

294,000 

60,762 

£621,918 


to 


1. From Persia by Mesh’hed to Herat. 

2. From Bokhara by Merv to Herat, 

3. From the same quarter by Karshi, Balkh, and Khulm, 
Kabul. 

4. From the Panjab by Peshawar and the Tatara or Abkhanah 
Passes to KabuL 

5. From the Panjab by the G-hawaldri Pass towards Ghazni. 

6. From Sind by the Bolan Pass to Kandahar. 

There is also a route from eastern Turkistan hy Chitral to Jala- 
labad, or to Pegiawar hy Dh; hut it is doubtful bow far there is 
any present traffic by it. 

Towards Sind the chief exports from or through 
jVfghanistan are wool, horses, silk, fruit, madder, and assa- 
foetida. The staple of local production exported from 
Kandahar is dried fruit. The horse trade in this direction 
IS chiefly carried on by the Syads of Pishin, Kakars, Bakh- 
tiyara, and Biluohis. The Syads also do, or did, dabble 
largely in slayadealing. The Hazaras furnished the larsest 
part of the victims, ° 

^ Barnes’s early anticipation of a large traffic in wool from 
iB^ns west of the Indus has been amply verified, for 
tile teadej^ for many years been of growing importance; 
tod m 1871-72 2,000,000 lb were shipped from Kar&chi 
Ihe nnpmrtation to Sind is chiefly in the hands of Shikar- 
pur merchan^ Indeed, nearly all the trade from southern 
Mghanistm w managedhyHindns. That between Mesh’hed, 
Herat, and Kandahar is carried on by Persians, who bring 
Qoira silk, turquoises, horses, carpets, &a, and take 
Duck wopl, s kins , sud woollen, fabrics. 

The cKef imports hy Peshawar from India into Afghanis- 
tan are cotton, woollen, and silk goods; from England 
co^e country doths, sugar and indigo, Benares brocades 
go d thread and lace, scarves, leather, groceries, and drugs. 
Ihe ^orts are mw silk and silk fabrics of Bokhara, gdd 
and silver wire (Enssian), horses, almonds and raisins, and 
fruits pneraJly fors (induding dressed ,fox skins and 
sheep skins), and bullion. 


But this omits some passes, and the Bolan exports do not in- 
clude the large item of wool which enters Sind further south. 

A relic of the old times of Asiatic trade has come down 
to our day in the habits of the class of Loh^ni Afghan 
traders, commonly called Povinddhs, who spend their lives 
in carrying on traffic between India, Khorasan, and Bok* 
hara, by means of their strings of camels and ponies, 
banded in large armed caravans, in order to restrict those 
recurring exactions that would render trade impoissible. 
Bullying, fighting, evading, or bribing, they battle their way 
twice a year between Bokhara and the Indus. Their sum- 
mer pastures are in the highlands of Ghazni and Kala't-i- 
Ghilzai. In the autumn they descend the Sulimani passes. 
At the Indus, in these days, they have to deposit all 
weapons j but once across that, they are in security. They 
leave their families and their camels in the Panjab plains, 
and take their goods by rail to all the Gangetic cities, or 
by boat and steamer to Karachi and Bombay. Even in 
Asam or in distant Eangoon the Povindah is to be seen, 
pre-eminent by stature and by lofty air, not less than by 
rough locks and filthy clothes. In March they rejoin 
their families, and move np again to the Ghilzai highlands 
sending on caravans anew to Kabul, Bokhara, Kandahar,^ 
and Herat, the whole returning in time to accompany the 
tribe down the passes in the autumn. The Povindah trade 
by all the passes is now estimated to reach -61,500,000 in 
value annually. 

Inhabitants of Afghanistan. — These may first be 
divided into Afghan and non-Afghan, of whom the Afghan 
people are predominant in numbers, power, and character. 

The Afghans themselves do not recognise as entitled to 
that name all to whom we give it. According to Bellew 
they exclude certain large tribes, who seem, nevertheless, 
to be essentially of the same stock, speaking the same 
language, observing the same customs, and possessing the 
same moral and physical characteristics. These are recog- 
nised as PatMnSj but not as Afghans^ and are all located 
in the vicinity of the Sulimani mountains and their off- 
shoots towards the east. We do not attempt to name 
them, because the information on the subject seems con- 
tradictory. There are tribes of somewhat similar character 
elsewhere, such as the Wardaks, to the south of Kabul * 
and there are again some tribes, in contact with the:je and 
with Afghan tribes, who speak the Afghan language, and 
have many Afghan customs, but are different in aspect, 
and seem not to be regarded as Pathan at aB. Such are 
the Tllris and J6jis of Kurram. 

Of the Afghans proper there are about a dozen great 
clans, with numerous subdivisions. Of the great clans 
the following are the most important : — 

The Durrdnis, originally called Abdalis, received the 
former name from a famous clansman, Ahmed Shah. Their 
country may be regarded as the whole of the south and 
south-west of the Afghan plateau. 

The Ghihais are the strongest of the Afghan clans, and 
perhaps the bravest. They were supreme in iighanistan 
m the beginning of last century, and for a time possessed 
the throne of Ispahan. They occupy the high plateau 
north of Kandahar, and extend, roughly speaking, east- 
ward to the Sulimani mountains, and north to the Kabul 
nvor (though in places passing these limits), and they 
extend down the Kabul river to Jalalabad. On the British 
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invasion the Ghikais showed a rooted hostUity to the 
foreigner ^d gr^t fideUty to Dost Mahommed, though 
of a rival clan It is remarkable that the old Arab g^ 
^phers of^e 10th and 11th centuries place in the 
Ghilzai county a people called Kkilijis, whom they call a 
tabe of Turks, to which belonged a famous family of 
. The probability of the identity of Khilyis 
and Gtalzaa is obvious, and the question touches others 
re^rding the origin of the Afghans, but it does not seem 
to nave been gone into. 

The Tusufzau occupy an extensive tract of hills and 
valleys north of Peshawar, including part of the Peshawar 
plain. Except those within our Peshawar district, they 
are independent; they are noted even among Afghans for 
their turbulence. 

The Kakars^ still retaining in great measure their inde- 
pendence, occupy a wide extent of elevated country in 
south-east of Afghanistan, among the spurs of the 
Toba and Sulimani^ monntains, bordering on the Biluch 
tribes. But the region is still very imperfectly known. 

Of the non-Afghan population associated with the Af- 
ghans, the Tajiks come first in importance and numbers. 
They are intermingled with the Afghans over the country, 
though their chief localities are in the west. They are 
regarded as descendants of the original occupants of that 
part of the countiy, of the old Iranian race; they eaU 
themselves Parsiw^n, and speak a dialect of Persian. 
They are a fine athletic people, generally fair in com- 
plexion, and assimilate in aspect, in dress, and much in 
manners to the Afghans. But they are never nomadic. 
They are mostly agriculturists, whilst those in towns follow 
mechanical trades and the like, a thing which the Afghan 
never does. They are generally devoid of the turbulence 
of the Afghans, whom they are content to regard as masters 
or superiors, and lead a frugal, industrious life, without 
aspiring to a share in the government of the country. 
Many, however, become soldiers in the Amiris army, and 
many enlist in our local Panjab regiments. They are zealous 
Sunnis. The Tajiks of the Daman-i-Koh of Kabul are 
said to he exceptional in turbulent and vindictive character. 

The Kisilhdshes may be regarded as modem Persians, 
but more strictly they are Persianised Turks, like the 
present royal race and predominant class in Persia. They 
speak pure Persian. Their immigration dates only from 
the time of Nadir Shah (1737). They are chiefly to be 
found in towns as merchants, physicians, scribes, petty 
traders, <fec., and are justly looked on as the more educated 
and superior class of the population. At Kabul they con- 
stitute the bulk of the Amiris cavalry and artillery. Many 
serve in our Indian regiments of irregular cavalry, and 
bear a character for smartness and intelligence, as well as 
good aiding. They are Shiahs, and heretics in ^ghan eyes. 

It is to the industry of the Parsiwans and Kizilbashes 
that the country is indebted for whatever wealth it pos- 
sesses, but few of them ever attain a position which is not 
in some degree subservient to the Afghan. 

The HasdrcLs have their stronghold and proper home 
in the wild mountainous country on the north-west of 
Afghanistan proper, including those western extensions of 
Hindu Kush, to which modem geographers have often 
applied the ancient name of Paropamims. In these their 
liabitations range generally from a height of 5000 feet to 
10,000 feet above the sea. 

The Hazaras generally have features of Mongol type, 
often to a degree that we might caU exaggerated, and 
there can be no doubt that they are mamly descended 
from fragments of Mongol tribes who came from the east 
with the armies of Ohinghiz Khah and his family, though 
other races may be represented among the trib^ called 
Hazaras. The Hazaras generally are said by Major Leech , 
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to be called MogTuih by the Ghilzais; and one tribe, still 
bearing the specific name of l^Iongol, and speaking a 
Mongol dialect, is found near the head waters of the 
Murghab, and also further south on the skirts of the Ghur 
mountains. But it is remarkable that the Hazaras generally 
speak a purely Per^ra dMed The Mongols of the beset 
of Chinghiz were divided into tomam (ten thousands) and 
hasams (thousands), and it is probably in this use of the 
word that the origin of its present application is to be 
sought. The oldest occurrence of this application that M. 
de Khanikoff has met with is in a rescript of Ghazan 
Khan of Persia, regaitling the security of roads in Khorasam 
dated a.h. 604 (a.d. 1294-95). 

Though the Hazaras pay tribute to the Afghan chiefs, 
they never do so unless payment is enforced by armsw The 
country which they occupy is very extenmve, embracing 
the upper valleja of the Arghand-ab and the Helmand, 
both sides of the main range of Hindu Kush, nearly as far 
east as the longitude of Andar^b, the hill country of 
Bamian, and that at the head waters of the Balkh river, 
the Murghab, and the Hari-Hud; altogether an area of 
something like 30,000 si|uare miles. The 
accused of very loose domestic morals, like the ancient 
and the charge seems to be credited, at least 
of certain tribe^ They make good powder, are good 
shots, and, in spite of the nature of their country, are good 
riders, riding at speed down very steep declivitiea They 
are said to have a yodel like the Swiss. They are often 
sold as slaves, and as such are prized. During the winter 
many spread over Afghanistan, and even into the Panjab, 
in search of work. Excepting near Ghazni, where they 
hold some lands and villages, the pc^'tion of the Hazaras 
found m the proper Afghan country is a menial one. They 
are Shiahs in religion, with the exception of one fine tribe 
called the Zeidnat Hazaras, occupying the old territory of 
Badght^ north of Herat. 

Evmah is a term for a sept or section of a tribe. It has 
come to be appliec^ much as hazara^ to certain nomadic 
or semi-noinadic tribes west of the Hazaras of whom we 
have been sj^king,^ and immediately north of Herat. 
These tribes, it is said, were originally termed the four 
Eimaks.” It is diSicult in the present state of information 
regarding them, sometimes contradictory, to discern what is 
the br<^ distinction between the Eiinaks and the Hazaras, 
unless it be that the Eimaks are predominantly of Iranian or 
quasi-Iranian blood, the Hazaras Turanian. The Eimaks 
are also Sunnis. Part of them are subject to Persia, 

JSindMs , — This is the name given to people of Hindu 
descent scattered over Afghanistan. They are said to he 
of the Kshatri or military caste. They are occupied in 
trade ; they are found in most of the large villages, and in 
the towns forai an important part of the population, doing 
all the banking business of the country, and holding its 
chief trade in their hands. They pay a high poll-tax, and 
are denied many privileges, but thrive notwithstanding. 
The Jots of Afghanistan doubtless belong to the same 
vast race as the Jats and J llts who form so large a part of 
the populatian of the territories now governed from Lahore 
and Karacjhu, and whose origin is so obscure. They are a 
fine athletic, dark, handsome race, considerable in numbers, 
but poor, and usually gaining a liveliliood as farm-ser- 
vants, barbers, sweepers, musicians, 

Bil4chis . — Many of these squat among the abandoned 
tracts on the lower Helmand ; a fierce and savage people, 
professing Islam, hut not observing its precepts, and hold- 
ing the grossest superstitions ; veridetta their most stringent 
law; insensible to privation, and singularly tolerant of 
heat ; camel-like in capacity to do without drink ; superior 
to the Afghans in daring and address, which are displayed 
in robber raids carried into the veiy heart of Persia, 
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There remain a variety of tribes in the hill country 
north of the Kabul river, speaking various lan^ages, 
seemingly of PraJcrUic character, and known as Kohistania, 
Laghmanis, Fashais, &c*j apparently converted remnants 
of the aboriginal tribes of the Kabul^ basin, and more or 
less kindred to the still unconverted tribes of Kafiristan, to 
the Chitral people, and perhaps to the Dard tribes who lie 
to the north of the Afghan country on the Indus. 

An able ofiicer of the staff in India fCoL Macgregor) has 
lately made a diligent attempt to estimate the population 
of Afghanistan, which he bring to 4,901,000 souls. This 
includes the estimated population of Afghan Turkestan, the 
people of Chitral, the Kafirs, and the independent Yusufzais. 
We shall deduct the three first: — 

Afghan Turkestan 642,000 

Chitralis and Kaiirs 150, 000 


which may be thus roughly divided — 

ydmaks and Hazaraa 

Tajiks 

Kizilbaslies 

>iindkis and Jats 

Kohistania, &c 

Afghans and Pathans, including 400, 000 in- ) 
dependent Yiisufzais, &c.. J 

Total 

The Afghans, in government and general manners, have 
a likeness to other JMahommedan nations; hut they have 
aJso many peculiarities. 

Besides their division into clans and tribes, the whole 
Afghan people may he divided into dwellers in tents and 
dwellers in houses; and this division is apparently not 
coincident with tribal divisions, for of severi of the great 
clans, at least a part is nomad and a part settled. Such, 
e.g,y is the case with the Durrani and with the Ghikai 
Nomad Afghans exist in the Kabul basin, but their 
proper field is that part of their territory which the Afghans 
include in Khorasan, with its wide plains. These people 
subsist on the produce of their flocks, and rarely cultivate. 
They may, perhaps, pay something to the Kabul govern- 
ment through their chief, and they contribute soldiers to 
the regular army, besides forming the bulk of tbe militia; 
but they have little relation to the government, and seldom 
enter towns unless to sell their produce. They are under 
some indefinite control by their chiefs, to whom serious 
disputes are referred. Petty matters are settled by the 
greybeards ” of tbe community, guided by the Afghan 
traditional code. Many of the nomad tribes are professed 
and incorrigible thieves. Among certain tribes tbe cere- 
mony of naming a male child is accompanied by tbe sym- 
bolic act of passing him through a hole made in the wall 
of a house, whilst a volley of musketry is fired overhead.^ 
The se^ed Afghans form the village communities, and 
in part the popiilation of the few towns. Their chief 
occupation is with the soil. They fonn the core of the 
nation and the main part of the army. Nearly ah own 
the land on which they live, and which they cultivate with 
their, own hands or by hired labour. Roundly speaking, 
agriculture and soldiering are their sole occupations. No 
Afghan win pursue a handicraft or keep a shop, though, 
as we have seen, certain pastoral tribes engage largely in 
travelling trade and transport of goods. 

As a race, the Afghans are very handsome and athletic, 
often with fair complexion and flowing heard, generally 
black or brown, sometimes', though rarely, red; the features 


1 Of one tribe, at least, of wbicb tius is told, tbe Afghan blood is 
doubtful. 
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highly aquiline. The hair is shaved off from the forehead 
to the top of the head, the remainder at the sides 
allowed to faU in large curls over the shoulders. Their 
step is full of resolution; their hearing proud and apt to 

The^women have handsome features of Jewish cast (the 
last trait often true also of the men); fair complexions, 
sometimes rosy, though usually a pale sallow; hair braided 
and plaited behind in two long tresses terminating in silken 
tassels. They are rigidly secluded, hut intrigue is frequent. 
In some parts of the country the engaged lover is admitted 
to visits of courtship, analogous to old Welsh customs. 

The Afghans, inured to bloodshed from childhood, ^e 
familiar with death, and are audacious in attack, but easily 
discouraged by failure; excessively turbulent and unsub- 
missive to law or discipline; apparently frank and affable 
in manner, especially when they hope to gain some object, 
but capable of the grossest brutality when that hope ceases. 
They are unscrupulous in perjury, treacherous, vain, and in- 
satiable, passionate in vindictiveness, which they will satisfy 
at the cost of their own lives and in the most cruel manner. 
Nowhere is crime committed on such trifling grounds, or 
with such general impunity, though when it is punished the 
punishment is atrocious. Among themselves the Afghans 
are quarrelsome, intriguing, and distrustful; estrangements 
and affrays are of constant occurrence; the traveller con- 
ceals and misrepresents the time and direction of his 
journey. The Afghan is by breed and nature a bird of 
prey. If from habit and tradition he respects a stranger 
within his threshold, he yet considers it legitimate to warn 
a neighbour of the prey that is afoot, or even to overtake 
and plunder Ms guest after he has quitted his roof. The 
repression of crime and the demand of taxation he regards 
alike as tyranny. The Afghans are eternally boasting of 
their lineage, their independence, and their prowess. They 
look on the Afghans as the first of nations, and each man 
looks on himself as the equal of any Afghan, if not as the 
superior of all others. Yet when they hear of some atro- 
cious deed they will exclaim — “An Afghan job that They 
are capable of enduring great privation, but when abund- 
ance comes their powers of eating astonish an European 
Still, sobriety and hardiness characterise the bulk of the 
people, though the higher classes are too often stained with 
deep and degrading debauchery. 

The first impression made by the Afghans is favourable. 
The European, especially if he come from India, is charmed 
by their apparently frank, open-hearted, hospitable, and 
manly manners; but the charm is not of long duration, and 
he finds that under this frank demeanour there is craft as 
inveterate, if not as accomplished, as in any Hindu. 

Such is the character of the Afghans as drawn by Ferrier 
and other recent writers, and undoubtedly founded on their 
experience, though perhaps the dark colour is laid on too 
universally. The impression is very different from that 
left by the accounts of Elphinstone and Burnes. Yet most 
of the individual features can be traced in Elphinstone, 
though drawn certainly under less temptation to look on 
the darker side, owing to the favourable circumstances of 
Ms intercourse with the Afghans, and touched with a more 
delicate and friendly hand, perhaps lightened by wider 
sympatMes. Sir H. Edwardes, who had intimate dealings 
with the Afghans for many years, takes special exception 
to ElpMnstone’s Mgh estimate of their character, and 
appeals to the experience of every ofiicer who had served 
in the country. “Nothing,” he sums up, “is finer than 
their physique, or worse than their morale,” 

Many tMngs in Afghan character point to a nation in 
decadence — ^the frank manners and joyous temper, the 
hospitable traditions, the martial and independent spirit, 
the love of field sports, the nobility of aspect, suggest a 
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superficial and deceptive 

Institutions.— The poUtical institutions of 
disjointed materials of a 
^ theoretically divided into 
supposed to spring from four brothers, 
iiut these four dx^mns are practicaUy obsolete, aud only 
come up m genealogies. Each tribe has split into sever^ 
branches, and in the more numerous and scattered tribes 
toese branches have separated, and each has its own chief, 
iiiey retain, however, the common name, and an idea of 
community in blood and interests. 

^ The type of the Afghan institutions is perhaps best seen 
m some of the mdependent tribes near the British frontier 
^ese chng most closely to the democratic traditions! 
rheir rude state of society is held together by a code as 
rude, which is acknowledged, however, and understood by 
every one, and enforced by the community, every member 
of which considers its infringement as an act committed 
agamst his^ own privileges. The Maliks or chiefs are the 
representatives of the tribe, division, or family to which 
they each belong, but they possess no independent power 
of action, and before they can speak in council, they must 
have collected the wishes of the bodies which they represent 
The itten of the section (kaiidi) of a village, having come 
to a decision, send their representative to a council of the 
whole village, apd these again to that of the sept (khail) 
and the appointed chiefs of the septs finally assemble as 
the council of the ulus or tribe. These meetings, in all their 
stages, are apt to be stormy. If persuasion and argument 
fail to produce unanimity, no further steps can be taken, 
unless one party he much the weaker, when sometimes the 
stronger side wffl forcibly extort assent. When once a 
council has decided, implicit compliance is incumbent on 
the tribe under heavy penalties, and the mRlilrq have the 
power of enforcing these. 

Justice is administered in the towns, more or less defect* 
ively, according to M!ahommedan law, by a k^i and muftis. 
But the unwritten code by which Afghan communities in 
their typical state are ^ded, and the mayimfl of which 
penetrate the whole nation, is the Pukhtihvwaliy or usage 
of the Bathans, a rude system of customary law, founded 
on principles such as one might suppose to have prevailed 
before the institution of civil government.^ 

A prominent law in this code is that called y^anawatai, 
or entering in/' By this law the Pathan is bound to 
grant any boon claimed by the person who passes his 
threshold and invokes its sanctions, even at the sacrifice of 
his own life and property. So also the Pathan is bound 
to feed and shelter any traveller claiming hospitality. Me- 
talvatioTh must be exacted by the Pathan for every injury 
or insult, and for the life of a kinsman. If immediate 
opportunity fail, a man will dodge his foe for years, with 
the cruel purpose ever uppermost, using every treacherous 
artifice to entrap him. To omit such obligations, above all 
the vendetta^^ exposes the Pathan to scorn. The injuries of 
one generation may be avenged in the next, or even by 
remoter posterity. The relatives of a murdered man may, 
however, before the tribal council, accept a blood-price. 

Crimes punished by the Pathan code are such as murder 
without cause, refusal to go to battle, contravention of the 
decision of a tribal council, adultery. 

The Afghans are Mahommedaus of the Sunni or ortho- 
dox body, with the exception of a few tribes, perhaps not 
truly Pathan, who are Shiahs. They are much under the 
influence of their Mullahs, especially for evil; and have a 
stronger feeling against the Shiah heretic than against the 
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unbeliever; their aversion to the Persians being aggravated 
thereby. But to those of another faith they are more 
tolerant than most Mahoiumedaiis, unless when creed be- 
comes a war-ciy. They art* very superstitious in regard to 
charms, omens, astrology, and so forth; and greatly ad- 
dicted to the worship of IcN^al saints, whoee shrines {zi^arcU) 
are found on every hill-top. The shrine, a domed U^mb, or 
mayhap a heap of stones within a wall, sometimes marks 
the saint’s grave, but is often a cenotaph. The saint may 
have been unknown in life for his virtues, but becomes 
after death an object of veneration, for reasons often hard 
to discern. In the immediate environs of Ghazni there are 
no less than 197 of these shrines. 

A very marked feature in Afghan character is the pas- 
sionate love of field sjwrts, especially hawking. Deer- 
stalking in the open plains, the driving of game to well- 
known points by a host of beaters, and wild-fowd shooting 
with decoys, are othei^ of their sports. They are capital 
horsemen, and unerring marksmen with the native rifle 
(Jesail). 

Among themselves the i^sople are convivial andhumoroua. 
Festive gatherings are frequent, where they come together, 
not to buy or sell, or even to quarrel, but to make a noise 
and be happy. Tilting, shooting, racing, and wild music 
vary the amusements. 

They have a wild dance called the dtan, in which the 
men work themselves into great excitement. Among some 
Kakar tribes it is said the atan is sometimes danced by 
both sexes together. 

Govebnmexx. — ^Afghanistan is now, and has been be- 
fore, under one prince, but it is hardly a monarchy as we 
are used to understand the temn It is rather the govern- 
ment of a dictator for life over a military aristocracy, and 
within this a congeries of small democracies. Elphinstone 
compares it with Scotland in the middle ages; some 
things suggest a comparison with Poland, in spite of differ- 
ence of physical geography; but in neither was there the 
democratic constitution of the Afg han ulus. The sirdais 
govern in their respective districts, each after his own 
fashion; jealous, ambitious, turbulent, the sovereign can 
restrain them only by their divisions. There is no unity 
nor permanence; everything depends on the pleasure of a 
r number of chiefs bound by no law, always at variance, 
and always ready to revolt when they have the slight^t 
interest in doing so — almost always ready to plunge into 
strife with a wild delight in it for its own sake. In war, 
as in peace, chiefs and soldiers are ready to pass from one 
service to another \\ithout scruple. It is a matter of 
speculation, and no disgrace. 

The spirit of Afghan character and institutions was 
tersely expressed by an old man to Elphinstone, who had 
urged, the advantages of quiet and security under a strong 
king: We are content with discord, we are content with 

alarms, we are content with blood; but we will never be 
content with a master.'? 

Hbvenuks. — ^The revenues of Dost Mahommed Khan 
were estimated in 1857 at 4,000,000 rupees, or about 
^400,000. This included Afghan Turkestan, but not 
Herat, which he did not hold. The Herat revenue was 
estimated some years before (probably too low) at .£80,000. 
In the later years of Dost Mahommed the net revenue is* 
stated to have amounted to £710,000, of which the army 
cost £430,000.^ Information on this subject is very im- 
perfect, and not always consistent. There seems to be a 
tax on the produce of the soil, both in kind and in money, 
and a specaal tax on garden ground. A house-tax of 
about 5 rupees is paid by all who are not Pathans. The 
latter pay a much lighter tax under another name; and 


^ Elpliinstone. 


^ See Edin. July 1873* p. 273. 
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the Hindus pay the separate poU-taz (Jazeya), Taxes are 
paid on horses, kept, and on the sale of animals in 
the public market 

The aggregate of taxation is not great, but the smallest 
exaction seems a tyrannical violence to an Afghan. Hor 
does payment guarantee the cultivator from further squeez- 
ing. In many parts of the country collections are only 
made spasmodically by military force. The people are let 
alone fur years, till need and opportunity arise, when a 
force is marched in, and arrears extorted. 

Customs dues at Kabul and Kandahar are only 2 J per 
cent, nominally, but this is increased a good deal by 
exactions. There is a considerable tax on horses ex- 
ported for sale, and a toll on beasts of burden exporting 
merchandise, from 6 rupees on a loaded camel to 1 rupee 
on a donkey. 

MiLiTAsy FoncB. — ^According to the old system the 
Afghan forces were entirely composed of the uliLSy or 
tribesmen of the chiefs, who were supposed to hold their 
lands on a condition of service, but who, as frequently as 
not, went over to the enemy in the day of need. As a 
counterpoise, the late Amir Dost Mahommed began to 
form a reguJar army. In 1858 this contained 16 infantry 
regiments of (nominally) 800 men, 3 of cavalry of 300 
men, and about 80 field-pieces, besides a few heavy guns. 
The pay was bad, and extremely irregular, and punish- 
ments were severe. The men were fine, but recruited in 
the worst manner, viz., the arbitrary and forcible seizure 
of able-bodied men. There were also Jezailchi (rifiemen), 
irregulars, some in the Amiris pay, others levies of the loc^ 
chiefs ; and a considerable number of irregular cavalry. We 
have failed to obtain recent data on this subject. 

Langxtage aot Lixeratubb. — ^Persian is the vernacular 
of a large part of the non-Afghan population, and is fami- 
liar to ^ educated Afghans. But the proper language of 
the Afghans is FmhM, or Puhht4 (these are dialectic 
variations). Currency has been given to the notion that 
this language has a Semitic character, but this appears to 
be quite erroneous,- and is entirely rejected by competent 
authorities, the majority of whom class Pushtu positively 
as an Aryan or Indo-Persian language. The Pushtu 
vocabulary preserves a number of ancient forms and con- 
nections with words that remain isolated in other Aryan 
languages. Interesting illustrations of this and other 
points connected with Pushtu wiB be found in a paper by 
Isidor Lowenthal in the J, of the As. Soo. of Bengal^ vol 
xxix. 

Pushtu does not seem to be spoken in Herat, or (roughly 
speaking) west of the Helmand. 

There is a respectable amount of Afghan literature. 
The oldest work in Pushtu as yet mentioned is a history 
cf Ihe (inquest of Swat by Shaikh a chief of the 
ITusufzais, and leader in the conquest (a.d. 1413—24:). 
In 1494 K^jtl E Jia n became chief of the same clauj 
during his rule Buner and Panjkora were completely con- 
quered, and he wrote a history of the events. But these 
works have not been met with. In the reign of Akbar, 
Bayazld Ansari, called Pir-i-Eoshan, » The Saint of Light,” 
the fodder of an heretical sect, wrote in Pushtu j as did 
his chief antagonist, a famous Afghan saint called Akhund 
Darweza. 

The literature is richest in poetry, Abdurrahman (17th 
centu^) is the best known poet. Another very popular 
poet is I^ushal Khan, the warlike chief of the Khattaks 
in the time of Aurangzib. Many other members of his 
family were poets also. Ahmed Shah, the founder cf the 
monarchy, likewise wrote poetry. Ballads are numerous. 

History. The A%han chionid:ers call their people 
Banu^aU (Arab, for OhEdren of Israel), and claim descent 
from King Saul (whom ^ey call by the Mahommedan cor- 


ruption Tdlut) through a son whom they ascribe to Mni, 
caUed Jeremiah, who again had a son called Aighana. 
The numerous stock of Afghana were removed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and found their way to the mountains of Ghur 
and Peroza (east and north of Herat). O^y nine years 
after idahommed^s announcement of his mis sion they heard 
of the new prophet, and sent to JMedina a deputation 
headed by a wise and holy man called Kais, to make 
inquiry* The deputation became zealous converts, and on 
their return converted their countrymen. From Kais and 
his three sons the whole of the genuine Afghans claim 
descent. 

This stoiy is repeated in great and vaiying detail in 
sundry books by Afghans, the oldest of which appears to 
be of the 16th century ; nor do we know that any trace of 
the legend is found of older date. In the version given 
by Major Eaverty (Introd. to Afghan Grammar), Afghanah 
is settled by King Solomon himself in the Sulimani mou'iv- 
tains; there is nothing about Nebuchadnezzar or Ghur. 
The historian Firishta says he had read that the Afghans 
were descended from Copts of the race of Pharaoh. And 
one of the Afghan histories, quoted by Mr Bellew, relates 
“ a current tradition ” that previous to the time of Kais, 
Bilo the father of the Biluchis, Uzhah (evidently the father 
of the Uzbegs), and Afghana were considered as brethren. 
As Mahommed Uzbeg IQtan, the eponymus of the medley 
of Tartar tribes called Uzbegs, reigned in the 14th century 
A.D., this gives some possible light on the value of these 
so-caUed traditions. 

We have analogous stories in the liberature of almost all 
nations that derive their religion or their civilisation from 
a foreign source. To say noBiing of the farce of the Book 
of Mormon, there is in our own age and in our own country 
a considerable number of persons who seriously hold and 
propagate the doctrine that the English people are descended 
from the tribes of Israel, and the literature of this whimsi- 
cal theory would fill a much larger shelf than the Afghan 
histories. But the Hebrew ancestry of the Afghans is more 
worthy at least of consideration, for a respectable nmriber 
of intelligent officers, well acquainted with tlie Afghans, 
have been strong in their belief of it; and though the 
customs alleged in proof will not bear the stress laid on 
them, undoubtedly a prevailing type of the Afghan physi- 
ognomy has a character strongly Jewish. This characteristic 
is certainly a remarkable one; but it is shared, to a 
considerable extent, by the Kashmiris (a circumstance 
which led Bernier to speculate on the Kashmiris represent- 
ing the lost tribes of Israel), and, we believe, by the Tajik 
people of Badakhshan. 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes (b.o. 600) we find the region 
now called Afghanistan embraced in the Aonsenienian satrapies, 
and various jjarts of it occuj)ied by Swrangiaiis (in Seistan), Ariuiu 
(in Herat), Scattagydians (supposed in highlands of upper Helmand 
and the plateau of Ghazni), DadA^ (suggested to be Tajiks), 
Apa^rytee (mountaineers, pei*ha]>8 of Safed Koh, where lay tlie 
Paryetas, of Ptolemy), Oando/rii (in Lower Kabul basin), and Pak- 
tyes, on or near the Indus. In the last name it has been plausibly 
®^SH®sted that we have the Pnhhiun, as the eastern Afghans pro- 
nounce their name. Indeed, Pusht, Pashtj or PaJeht, would seem 
to be the oldest name of the country of the Afghans in their tradi- 
tions. 

iUexander’s march led him to Artacoana (Herat ?), the capital of 
and thence to the country 'of the Zarangoe (Seistan), to that 
of the Miergetce, upon the Etymander (Helmand river), to Arachosia, 
thence to the AwZmTW dwelling among snows in a barren country, 
probably the h^hlands between Ghazni and Kabul. Thence ht 
marched to the foot of ^ Caucasus, and spent the winter among the 
^ropamift(td(s, founding a city, Alexandria, supposed to be 
Hupxan, near Chankar. On his return from Bactria ne prosecuted 
hiamarch to India hy the north side of the Kabul river. 

xRe AriaTt^ of Strabo corresponds generally with the existing 
aomuuons of Kabul, but overpasses their limits on the west and 
south. 

310 B,o. Seleucus is said by Strabo to have given to th«» 
Indian Sandrocottos (Chandragupta), in consequence of a marriage* 
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con^^l^ some pas^ of the country west of the Indus, occupied by 
an Indian population, and no doubt embracing a part of the Kalmi 
Some 60 years later occurred the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Greek dyi^ty in Bactria. Of the details of their history 
and extent of their dominion in different reigns we know almost 
nothmg, and conjecture is often dependent on such rague data as 
&Tts afforded by the collation of the localities in which the coins of 
mdependent princes have been found. But their power extended 
certainly over the Kabul basin, and probably, at times, over tlie 
whole of Afghanistan. The ancient architecture of Kashmir, the 
tope of Manlkyala in the Fanjab, and many sculptures found in 
the Peshawar valley, show unmistakable Greek influence. Deme- 
trto (Hrca b.o. 190) is supposed to have reigned in Arachosia after 
being expelled from Bactria, much as, at a later date, Baber reigned 
in Kabul after his expulsion from Samarkand. Eucratides ^ISl 
B.C.} is alleged by Justin to have warred in India. With his coins, 
found^ abimdantly in the Kabul basin, commences the use of an 
Aji'ianian inscription, in addition to the Greek, supposed to imply 
the transfer of rule to the south of the mountains, over a people 
whom the Greek dynasty sought to conciliate. Under Hellocles 
(147 B.G. ?), the Farthians, who had already encroached on Aiiana, 
pressed their conquests into India. Menander (126 B.O.) invaded 
India at least to the Junma, and perhaps also to the Indus delta. 
The coinage of a succeeding king, Hermaeus, indicates a barbaric 
irruption. There is a general correspondence between classical and 
Chinese accounts of the time when Bactria was overrun by Scythian 
invaders. The chief nation among ^ese, called by the Chinese 
Yuechiy about 126 B.O. ^tablished themselves in Spgdiana and 
on the Oxus in five hordes. IS’ear the Christian era the chief of one 
of these, which was called Kuahan, subdued the rest, and extended 
hm conquests over the countries south of Hindu Kush, including 
Sind as well as Afghanistan, thus establishing a great dominion, 
of which we hear from Greek writers as Indo-Scythia. 

Buddhism had already acquired infiuence over the people of the 
Kabul basin, and some of the barbaric invaders adopted that system. 
Its traces are extensive, especially in the plains of Jalalabad and 
Peshawar, but also in the vicinity of KabuL 

Yarious barbaric dynasties succeeded each other, among which a 
notable monarch was Kanishka or Kanerkes, who reigned flud con- 
quered apparently about the time of Our Lord, and whose power 
extended over the upper Oxus basin, Kabul, Peshawar, Kashmir, 
and probably far into India. His name and legends still filled the 
land, or at least the Buddhist portion of it, 600 years later, when 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang travelled in India j they had 
even reached the great Mahommedan philosopher, traveller, and 
geographer, Abu Rmfln Al-Birflni, in the 11th century ; and they 
are still celebrated in the Mongol versions of Buddhist ecclesiastic^ 
story. 

In the time of Hwea Thsang (630-46 a,d.) there were both Indian 
and Turk princes in the Kabul valley, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies both these races seem to have predominated in succession. 
The first Mahommedan attempts at the conquest of Kabul were un- 
successful, though Seistan and Arachosia were permanently held 
from an early date. It was not till the end of the 10th century 
that a Hindu prince ceased to reign in Kabul, and it fell into the 
hands of the Turk Sabaktegin, who had established his capital at 
Ghazni. There, too, reigned h^ famous son Mahmfid, and a series 
of descendants, till the middle of the 12tii century, rendering the 
city one of the most splendid in Asia. We then have a powerful 
dynasty, commonly believed to have been of Afghan race ; and if so, 
the first. But the historians give them a legendary descent from 
Zohl^, which is no Afghan genealogy. The founder of the dynasty 
was Alfiuddin, chief of Ghur, whose vengeance for the cruel death 
of his brother at the hands of Bahram the Ghaznevide was wreaked 
in devastating the great city. His nephew ShahStbuddin M^ommed 
repeatedly invaded India, conquering as far as Benares. His empire 
in India indeed — ruled by his fieedmen who after his death became 
independent — ^may be regarded as the origin of that great Mahom- 
medan monarchy which endured nominaily till 1857. For a brief 
period the Afghan countries were subject to the king of Kharizm, 
and it was here chiefly that occurred the gallant attempts of Jala- 
luddin of Kharizm to withstand the progress of Chinghiz Kh a n . 

A passage in Pirishta seems to imply that the Afghms in the 
Sulimani mountains were already known by that name in the firat 
century of the Hegira, hut it is uncertain how far this may be built 
on. The name Afghans is very distinctly mentioned an ’Utbi*s 
History of Sultan Mahmud, written about a-d. 1030, coupled with 
that of the Khiljis, It also appears frequently in connection with 
the history of India in the 13th and 14th centuries. The successive 
dynasties of Dehli are generally called Yaihan^ but were really so only 
in part. Of the KMljis (1288-1321) we have already spoken. The 
Tnghlaks (1321-1421) were originally Tartars of the Karanna tribe. 
The Lodis (1450-1526) were pure Pathans. Fora century and more 
after the Mongol invasion the whole of the Afghan countries were 
under Mongol rule ; but in the middle of the 14th century a native 
dynasty sprang up in western Afghanistan, that of the Husrts, 
which extended its rule over Ghur, Herat, and Kandijiar. The 


history of the Afghan countries under the Mongols is obscure ; Int 
that regime must have left its mark ui^n the country if we ju ige 
from the occurrence of frequent Mongol names of idaccs, and even 
of Mongol expresriona adopted into iamiliar language. 

All th^e countries were included in Tiinuria conquest?, 
and Kabul at least had remained in the pussmion o£ one i 
his descendants till 1501, only three years before it fell into 
the hands of another and more illustrious one, Sultan Baber. 
It was not till 1522 that ^ber succeeded in permanently 
wresting Kandahar from the Arghuns, a family of Mongol 
descent, who had long held it. From the time of his 
conquest of Hindustan (victory at Panipat, April 21, 1526), 
Kabul and Kandahar may be regarded as j^xrt of the empire 
of Dehli under the (so-called) Moghul dynasty which Babt r 
founded. Kabul so continued tili the invasion of Nadir 
(1738). Kandahar often changed hands between the 
Moghuk and the rising Safavis {or Sofis) of Persia. 
Under the latter it had remained from 1642 till 1708, 
when in the reign of Husain, Hie last of them, the Ghilmis, 
provoked by the oppressive Persian governor Shahnawl^ 
Khan (a Q^rgian prince of the ^igratid house) revolted 
under Mir Wais, and expelled the Persians. Mir Wais 
was acknowledged sovereign of Kandahar, and eventually 
defeated the Persian armies sent against him, but did nut 
long survive (d, 1715). 

Mahmud, the son of Mir Wais, a man of great courage 
and energy, carried out a project of his father's, the con- 
quest of Per^ itself. After a long siege, Sh^ Husain 
came forth from Ispahan with all his court, and surrendertd 
the sword and diadem of the Sofia into the hands of the 
Ghilzai (Oct 1722). Two yearn later Mahmud died mad, 
and a few years saw the end of Ghilzai rule in Persia. 

Nadir Shah (1737-38) both recovered Kandahar and 
took KabuL But he gained the goodwill of the Afghans, 
and enrolled many in his army. Among these was a noble 
young soldier, Ahmed Khan, of the Saddozai family of the 
Abdali clan, who after the assassination of Nadir (1747) 
was chosen by the Afghan chiefs at Kandahar to be their 
leader, and assumed kingly authority over the eastern pait 
of Nadiris empire, with Qie style of JDur-i-JDnrrdn, “ Pearl 
of the Age,” bestowing that of DuTTxmi upon his rian, tha 
Abdalis. With Ahmed Shah, Afghanistan, as sndi, fir^t 
took a place among the kingdoms of the earth. During 
the twenty-six years of his reign he carried his warlike 
expeditions far and wide. Westward they extended nearly 
to the shores of the Caspian; eastward he repeatedly entered 
India as a conqueror. At his great battle of Panipat 
(Jan. 6, 1761), with vastly inferior numbers, he gave the 
Mahrattas, then at the zenith of power, a tremendous 
defeat, almost annihilating their vast army; but the suc- 
cess had for him no imp<Maat xesulk Having long suf- 
fered from a terrible disease, he ^ed in 1773, bequeathing 
to his son Timfir a dominion which embraced nut only 
Afghanistan to its utmost limits, but the Panjab, Kashmir, 
and Turkestan to the Oxus, with Sind, Biluchistan, and 
ELhorasan as tributory governments. 

Timur transferred his residence from Kandahar to 
Kabul, and continued during a reign of twenty years to 
stave off the anarchy which followed close on his death* 
He left twenty-thr^ sons, of whom the fifth, Zamfin Mirza, 
by help of Ikyindah Khan, head of the Bteikzai family 
of the Abdalis, succeeded in grasping the royal power. 
For many years barbarous wars rag^ between the brothers, 
during which Zamfin Shah, Shujfi^-ul-Muik, and Mahmfid, 
successively held the throne. The last owed success to 
Fatteh Elhan, son of Payindah, a man of masterly ability 
in war and poKtics, the eldest of twenty-one brothers, a 
family of notable intelligence and force of character, and 
many of these he placed over the provinces. The malig- 
nity of Kamrfin, the worthless son of Mahmud,, acceded 
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in making the Mng jealous of his minister; and with match- 
less treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty, the latter was first 
blinded, and afterwards murdered with prolonged torture, 
the brutal Kamran striking the first blow. 

The Barakzai brothers united to avenge Fatteh Khan. 
The Saddozais were driven from Kabul, Ghazni, and Kan- 
dahar, and with difficulty reached Herat (1818), Herat 
remained thus till Kamran's death (1842), and after that 
was held by his able and wicked minister Yar Mahom- 
med. The rest of the country was divided among the 
Barakzais — ^Dost Mahommed, the ablest, getting Kabul. 
Peshawar and the right bank of the Indus fell to the Sikhs 
after their victory at Kaoshera in 1823, The last Afghan 
hold of the Panjab had been lost long before — Kashmir in 
1819; Sind had cast off all allegiance since 1808; the 
Turkestan provinces had been practically independent since 
the death of Timur Shah, 

In 1809, in consequence of the intrigues of Hapoleon 
in Persia, the Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone had been 
sent as envoy to Shah Shuja, then in power, and had been 
well received by him at Peshawar. This was the first time 
the Afghans made any acquaintance with Englishmen, 
Lieut. Alex Bumes visited Kabul on his way to Bokhara 
in 1832. In 1837 the Persian siege of Herat and the 
proceedings of Bussia created uneasiness, and Bnrnes was 
sent by the Governor-General as resident to the Amir's 
court at Kabul, But the terms which the Dost sought 
were not conceded by the government, and the rash reso- 
lution was taken of re-establishing Shah Shuja, long a 
refuse in British territory, Eanjit Singh, king of the 
Panjab, bound himself to co-operate, but eventually 
declined to let the expedition cross his territories. The 
“Army of the Indus,” amounting to 21,000 men, therefore 
assembled in Upper Sind (March 1838), and advanced 
through the Bolan Pass under the command of Sir John 
Keane. ^ There was hardship, hut scarcely any opposition, 
Kohandil Khan of Kandahar fled to Persia. That city 
was occupied in April 1839, and Shah Shiya was crowned 
in his grandfathers mosque. Ghazni was reached 21st 
duly ; a gate of the city was blown open by the engineers 
(the match was fired by Lieut, afterwards Sir Henry 
Durand); and the place was taken by storm. Dost 
Mahommed, finding his troops deserting, passed the Hindu 
Kush, and Shah Shuja entered the capital (7th August) 
pe war was thought at an end, and Sir John Keane 
(made a peer) returned to India with a considerable part 
of the force, leaving behind 8000 men, besides the Shaks 
mrce, with Sir W. Macnaghten as envoy, and Sir A. 
Bumes as his colleague. 

During the two following years Shah Shuja and his 
^es rained in possession < 3 £ JIabul and Kandahar, 
tile British outposts extended to Saighin, in the Oxus 
basm, Mid to Mullah Khan, in the plain of Seistan. Dost 
M^onmed surrendered (Not. 3, 1840X and was sent to 
India, where he was honourably treated. From the begin- 
luug, msorrection ^gaiust the new government had been 
r j political authorities were over-confident, and 
neglected warnings. On the 2d November 1841 the 
revolt brofe out violently at Kabul, with the massacre of 
Bumes and other officers. The position of the British 
ranip. Its communications with the citadel, and the location 
of the stores were the worst possible j and the general 
( Jpmnstone) wm shattered in constitution. Disaster after 
without misconduct At a confer- 
December) wi^ the Dost’s son, Akbar Khan, 
who had taken the lead of the Afghans, Sir W. Macnasht^ 

1842“^^''? ownihand. On 6th Jafuaiy 

a convention to evacuate, the country had been 
a^ed, the British gamaon, still numbering 4500 soldiers 
(of whom 690 were Eurqieans), with some 12,000 followers, 


marched out of the camp. The winter was severe, the 
troops demoralised, the march a mass of confusion and 
massacre ; for there was hardly a pretence of keeping the 
terms. On the 13th the last survivors mustered at Gan- 
damak only twenty muskets. Of those who left Kabul, 
Dr Biydone only reached Jalalabad, wounded and half 
dead. Hinety-five prisoners were aftervi’'ards recovered. 
The garrison of Ghazni had already been forced to sur- 
render (10th December). But General Hott held Kan- 
dahar with a stern hand, and General Sale, who had 
reached Jalalabad from Kabul at the beginning of the out- 
break, maintained that important point gallantly. 

To avenge these disasters and recover the prisoners 
preparations were made in India on a fitting scale; but 
it was the 16th April 1842 before General Pollock could 
reheve J alalabad, after forcing the Khy bar Pass. A ft^.r a 
long halt there, he advanced (20th August), and gaining 
rapid successes, occupied Kabul (Ifith September), where 
Nott, after retaking and dismantling Ghazni, joined bim 
two days later. The prisoners were happily recovered from 
Bamian. The citadel and central bazaar of Kabul were 
destroyed, and the army finally evacuated Afghanistan 
December 1842. 

Shah Shuja had been assassinated soon after the depar- 
ture of the ill-fated garrison. Dost Mahommed, released, 
was able to resume his position at Kabul, wliich he retained 
tiU his death in 1863. Akbar Khan was made vazir, but 
died in 1848. 

The most notable facts in later history must he briefly 
stated. In 1848, when the Sikh revolt broke out, Dost 
Mahommed, stimulated by popular outcry and by the Sikh 
offer to restore Peshawar, crossed the frontier and took 
Attok. A cavalry force of Afghans was sent to join Sher 
Singh against the British, and was present at the battle of 
Gujerat (21st Feb. 1849). The pursuit of the Afghans by 
Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, right up to the passes, was so 
hot that the Dost owed his escape to a fleet horse. 

In 1850 the Afghans re-conquered Balkh. 

In January 1855, friendly intercourse, which had been 
renewed between the Dost and the British government 
led to the conclusion of a treaty at Peshawar. 

In November 1855, after the death of his half-brother, 
Kohandil Khan of Kandahar, the Dost made himself master 
of ^at province. ^ In 1856 came the new Persian advance 
to Hera^ ending in its capture, and the EiigHsh expedition 
to the Persi^ Gulf. In January 1857 the Dost had an 
interview at Peshawar with Sir J. Lawrence, at which the 
lonner was promised arms and a subsidy for protection 
against Persia In consequence of this treaty a Brith,h 
mssion under Major Lumsden proceeded to Kandahar. 

i.! and the Afghan excitement 

strongly tried the I^osts^ fidelity, but he maintained it. 

ground, and returned in May 


In 1863 Dost Mahommed, after a ten months' siefre, 
^ptured Herat; but he (Bed there thirteen days lafer 
^ ™«ceeded by his sou Sher Ah Khan. 
Since then the latter has passed through manv vicissi- 

brothers and nephews, and at 
one toe (1^7) his fortunes were so low that he held only 
Balkh and Herat By the autumn of 1868, however he 
was ag^ established on the throne of Kabul, and* his 

SSi^Khr wa^b dispersed. In April 1869 

aSLi^ splendidly received at 

Daiia by the Earl of Mayo, who had shortlv befnrfi 

He receS?dlL^^^^ f expectations were not fulfilled, 
ue received the b^ce of a donation of A1 20,000 which 
had been promised and partly paid by Sir John LawreS^ 
A considerable present of artilleiy Id axms was to 
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him; since then some small additional aid in money and 
anna has been sent, but no periodical subsidy. 

Slier Ail Khan now reigns over all Afghanistan and 
Afghan Turkestan, whilst Badakhshan is tributary to him , 
In the latter part of 1872 a correspondence which had 
gone on between the Governments of Russia and Kngland 
resulted in a declaration by the former that Afghanistan 
was beyond the held of Russian influence; whilst the 
Oxm, from its source in Lake Sirikol to the western 
limit of Balkh, was recognised as the frontier of Afghan 
dcxninion. 

Aktiqtjities, — e can afford space for only the briefest 
indication on this subject The basin of the Kabul river 
especially abounds in remains of the period when Buddhism 
flourished, beginning with the Inscribed Ruck of Shah- 
b^garhi, or Kapur-di-giri, in the Peshawar plain, which 
bears one of the repliche of the famous edicts of Asoka 
(not later than B.o. 250). In the Koh-Daman, north of 
Kabul, are the sites of several ancient cities, the greatest of 
which, called Beghram, has furnished coins in scores of 
thousands, and h^ been supposed to represent Alexander's 
Nicma. KTearer Kabul, and especially on the hills some 
miles south of the city, are numerous topes. In the valley 
of Jalalabad are many remains of the same character. In 
the Peshawar plain and on the adjoining heights are 
numerous ancient cities and walled villages, in many cases 
presenting ruins of much interest, besides the remains of 
topes, monasteries, cave temples, ; and frequently sculp- 
tures have been found on those sites, exhibiting evident 
traces of the influence of Greek art. The Mahaban moun- 
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tain, near the Indus, which has been plausibly Identifled 
with the Aomm of the Greeks, and the Mils more immfl*- 
diately compassing the Peshawar valley, abound in the ruins 
of veiy ancient fortresses. At Tahih, on the Fanjkors 
river, are extensive ruins of massive fortifications; and In 
Svrat there are said to be remains of several ancient cities. 

In the valley of the Tamak are the mins of a great city 
(Ulan Robat), supposed to be ancient Arachona. About 
Girisiik, on the Hclmand, are extensive mounds and other 
traces of buildings; and the remains of several great citieii 
exist in the plain of Seistan, as at Pulki, Peshawamn, and 
Lakh, relica of ancient l^rangiima^ as yet unexamined. An 
ancient stone vessel, preserved in a mosque at Kandahar, 
is almost certainly the same that w'as treasured at Pas^hawar 
in the 5th century as the begging-pot of Sakya-AIuni. 
Of the city of Ghazni, the vast capital of Mahmud and his 
race, no substantial relics survive, except the tomb of 
Mahmud and two remarkable brick minarets. 

To the vast and fruitful harvest of coins that has been 
gathered in Afghanistan and the adjoining regions, we can 
here but make an aUusiouu 

(Elphins toners Caubool; various papers in As. Sue. 
Bmgal; FerriePs J&wrneys^ and Hist, of the Afghans; 
Belie w*5 Jcmrtialy Report on the Ymufzais^ and Aiotes on 
Flora of Afgh.; James's Report on Peshawar District; 
Raverty's Afghan Grammar; Punjab Trmle Report; 
Baber's Menmirs; Kaye’s Jlisiory ; i^apers by ^lajur Lum&- 
den, and by Lieuk-CoL C. M, ^klaegregor, &c. The p^ura- 
graph on the Animal Kingdom has been revised by Prof 
Henry Giglioh of Florence.) (k. y.) 
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AFGHAIjT TURKESTAjNT is a convenient name applied 
of late years to those provinces in the basin of the Oxus 
w^Mch are subject to the Amir of Kabul Badakhsuan 
and its dependencies, now tributary to the Amir, are some- 
times included under the name, but will not be so included 
here. The whole of the Afghan dominions consist of 
Afghanistan as defined under that heading, Afghan 
Tuukestan, and Badakhshan with its dependencies. 

The territories included here wiU be, beginning from 
the east, the khanates or principalities of Kunduz, Khulm, 
Balkh with Akcha; and the western khanates of Sir-i-pnl, 
Shibrghto, Andkhfii, and Maiinana, sometimes classed 
together as the Chihdr Vildyat^ or “Four Domains and 
besides these, such pail; of the Hazara tribes as lie north 
of the Hindu Kush and its prolongation, defined in the 
article Afghanistan. The tract thus includes the whole 
southern moiety of the Oxus basin, from the frontier of 
Badakhshan on the east to the upper Murghab river on 
the west. The Oxus itself forms the northern boundary, 
from the confiuence of tbe Kokeba or river of Badakhshan, 
in 69^® E. long., to Khoja Salih ferry, in GS'’ E. long, 
nearly. Here the boimdary quits the river and skirts the 
Turkman desert to the point where the Murghab issues 
upon it. Along the whole southern boundary we have a 
tract of lofty mountain country. Thus, in the east, above 
Kunduz, we have the Hindu Kush rising far into the 
region of perpetual snow, and with passes ranging from 
12,000 to 13,000 feet and upwards. Above Khulm and 
Balkh is the prolongation of Hindu Kush, called Koh-i-baba, 
in wMch the elevation of the cols or passes seems to be nearly 
as high, though the general height of the crest is lower. 
The mountains then fork in three branches westward, viz,, 
KohrirSidh^ “The Black Mountain,'’ to the south of the 
Herat river; Koh-i-Safed, “ The White Mountain,” between 
the Herat river and the Murghab, and a third ridge north of 
the latter river. The second branch (Safed-Koh) has been 
a'^aumed in the article Afghanistan as the boundary of 


that region. We know almost notMng of these mouncains, 
except from the jonrney of Fenier, who crossed ail three 
watersheds in four days of July 1845, Ha describes the 
middle range as very lofty, with a good deal of snow on 
the pass; kde southern range not so Mgh, the northern 
one not nearly so high. 

Rivkes. — We shall first describe the rivers of this 
region in succession. 

For the Oxus itself, see that article. 

Beginning from the eastward, its first tributary within our limits is 
the river of Kunduz, known also as tlie river of Aksarai, the Surkhilb, 
and what not. As the prineijial source of this river we may regard 
the stream of Baiuian, fed close under the Koh-i-Baba by a variety 
of torrents wMch join from the pass of Akrobat and other gorges of 
the Hazara country, adjoining that famous site feet abovt 

sea level). The names of some of these seem to preserve a tradition 
of the ancient iiopulation ; such are the “Cutlers* Yale,** “ tlic 
Smiths’ Vale,” the “ Valley of Eye-paint.” At the eastern end of 
the valley the Bamian stream receives another of nearly e<^ual bulk, 
descending from the pass of lisjjigak, the most inqKjrta.nt crossing 
of the mountains between Kabul and the Oxus, and from which the 
road descends upon Bamian, and thence by Saighan, Kiiurram, and 
Haibak, to Khulm, in the Oxus valley. On tlie volcanic rock which 
parts the streams stand extensive ruins, the name of which, Zohak> 
connects them with the most ancaent legends of Persian hn»tt»ry. 

From this the river turns nearly north, passing the country uf 
the Sheikh ’Alls, one of the most famous Hazara clans, and 
closely skirting the great range of Hindu Kush. About 40 miles 
K.N.E. of Zohak it receives from the left two coutlueiita, of sLse 
probably almost equal to its own — the rivers of Saighan and of 
kamard, both rising to the westward of Bamian, and crotssing the 
highway from Bamian to Khulm. Hereabouts the river seems tw 
take the name of Surkhab. The first considerable confluent on the 
right is the Andarfib river, draining the valley of that name, ttnd 
joming at Doshi, about S5 miles in a direct line K.E. of Zahak. 
About Ghori, still a place of some note, the valley widens out 
greatly, and becomes in places swampy, with expanses of tall grass, 
a chanmter which it thenceforth retains. The river is, or hasbeen, 
bridged at Thomri, a few miles beyond Ghori, a work ascribed to 
Aurangzib. It then receives from the right the Baghlfin river, 
coining firom H4rta and the hills of Khost, The only remaining 
confluent is the important one which joins iinmediattify below the 
town of Kunduz, sometimes called the Khfinfibad river, sometimea 
by the names of its chief contributaries, the Farokhar and Bang!. 
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The Farokliar, or river of TallkAn, is the most easterly, coming out of 
BadaJthshan, the honnd&ry of which runs along the watershed on 
its left han^ The Banm flows through Kliost from the highlands 
of Badakhahai^ east of Ajidarab. A tldrd tributary, the ShorSb, 
salt, m its name implies, drams the high range cail^ Ksk-mushk, 
above Nfatin. 

The Surkhab or Kunduz river enters the Oxua at a point tmproxi- 
mately (no traveller has visited the confluence) S2 iniles N.W, of 
Knnduz, its whole length, exclusive of minor windings, being about 
220 miles. 

From Ghoii downwards, the hills which hound the valley on either 
side appear to he of no great elevation, and to he tolerably clothed 
with grass, and occasionally with fir trees ; the aspect of the country 
gradually approximating to that of Badakhshan, in contrast to the 
more stenle offshoots of Koh-i-Baba to the westward. 

Kunduz itself lies very low, scarcely 500 foet above sea level, 
and the roads approaching the town have to pass over piles amid 
the swampy vegetation. The adjacent plain is in the main richly 
cultivatea and thickly peopled, hut it is interspersed with extensive 
tracts of jungly grass, and is extremely and proverbially unhealthy. 
The plains, which extend, though not unbroken, from Kunduz to 
the Oxua, are free from Ao bare and repulsive character of those 
further west, and are described as covered in part with rich cultiva- 
tion, thick with groves and hamlets, and in part with splendid 
pasture. 

Frocee^ng westward, the ne'.i.t tributary to the Oxua basin is the 
Khulm river. ^ The traveller from Bamian uortiiward flrat touches 
the Khulm river, on descending from the Kara-Kotal, at a spot 
called Doab Shlhpasaiid, probably 6000 feet above the sea, where 
its two main sources join, and the main road to Turkestan keeps on 
or near the river till its exit on the Oxus phun. The character of 
the mass of mountains which extends from the Kloh-i-Baba to 
Khulm is utter rocky aridity, but broken sometimes in the sudden 
trench-like valleys by an exuberant vigour of vegetation. Along a 
chain of these trench-like ^rges, walled by stupendous cliffs seem- 
ing sometimes almost to moae overhead, the traveller descends to- 
wards Khulm. ^ At Haibakthe valley opens out, but closes in again 
before Khulm is reached. Here he emerges &om a narrow gorge upon 
the plain of the Oxus, some 20 miles from the great river, and leaves 
the mountains suddenly, as one leaves the gate of a fortress, still 
rising behind in a hold rampart to the height of 2500 feet The 
river is believed to be spent in irrimtion before reaching the Oxus. 

As fkr north at least as Khvuram, half-way from Bamian to Khnlm 
the offshoots of Koh-i-Baba, west of the Khulm defile, must reach a 
he^ht of 11,000 or 12,000 feet; for here ferrier found bitter cold 
and snow on the top on the 7th of July (latitude nearly 36^ 

The next river westward is the Balkh river, sometimes called 
Dehaa. It rises not far from some of the tributaries of the Surkhab, 
nor from the sources of the Herat river, at a remarkable spot which 
under the name of the JBand-i^JBarbarf or Barbar da-Tn^ is subject 
of varioM legends, though we have no distinct account of it. The 
y ekalang, on Ihe upper waters of this river, at a height of 
7000 feet above the sea, was visited by A. ConoBy, and is described 
by him as fertile, well-watered, and populous, about 16 miles in 
length by i to i mile in width. Ferrier is the only trareUer who 
has crossed the mature stream, and he merely mentions that he 
foid^ It, and t^t it was rather rapid. We thus know almost 
nothmg of the nver. In length it cannot come far short of the 
Sml^ab. Beyond the lofty mountains recently spoken of, some of 
the hi^ towards the Balkli-ab have a thin clothing of wood, and 
the valleys opening on the river are wide and not unfertile. The 
mam valley expands into level tracts of pasture, covered by lone 
gaas, and interaected by artificial water-courses ; but (as wiHi the 
, . , nver) the gorge from which the stream issues on the Oxus 

^ IS narrow, and walled in by very high hills on either side. 

1 he and gardens of ancient Balkh stand about 6 miles from 
j appears to reach the site in its 

natu^ h^ nor does any part of its waters reach the Oxus in a 
running stream. ^ 

pe plains that slope from the gardens of Balkh to the Oxus are 
naturally w^te hard steppes, destitute of spontaneous verdure save 
sparse brush of tamarisk and other meagre growths ; but the soil 
responds nchly to urigation whenever this is ^stowed. 

stream tlmt we meet with, and the last that can be con- 
sidered even as an indirect tributary of the Oxus, is that which fer- 
tpes the small khanates of Shibrghan and Andkhui, on the verge 
of r^bnan des^; whilst the two confluents that contribute 
to form it ^e previously watered the territories of Siripul and 
M^ana- pe nver, or whatever survives of its water after irri- 
^rin^ Amjkhu^ IS lost in the desert.^ The taste of the water is 
^mmahle an^ though the inhabitants are accustomed to it 
strangers suffer from its use. 

, T* notice is the Mu:^hab, which rises 

between the two northern branches of tie Eoh-i-Baba or Paro- 
pa^ns. Earner is ^ toveUer who has been on the npper 
waters of the Mnrghah He takes no notice of the riyer itself, but 
desenbeB a remarkable plain or basin, about iSO mfl... in circuit. 


entirely surrounded by mcimtains, well-watered, and rich in vege- 
tation. The jieople are Mongol Hazaras, and, according to Ferrier, 
idolaters. Their country is a part of the old territory of Garjistan. 
At Shah Mashad, about half-way between this and the plains, the 
river was crossed by Major Bldred Pottinger, but we have no access 
to his report. Further down, as the river approaches the foot of 
Murghab BaM, on the road from Maimana to Herat, it runs with 
great violence, and the valley narrows to a defile. At Fanjdeh, 
35 to 40 miles below Murghab, it begins to flow through a valley of 
clay soil, bounded by sandy heights, and gradually opening into the 
plain of Merv. Hereabouts, too, it quits the Afghan territory, bul , 
the boundary does not seem as yet to have been precisely i^ed. 
About 100 miles from Panjdeh 1he river reaches liierv, where for- 
merly there was a great dam, securing the fertility of that oasis, 
the nucleus of ancient Margiana. This was destroyed by the Amir 
Maaaum (otherwise Shah Murad) of Bokhara, about 1785, when he 
carried off the whole population into slavery. Beyond Merv the 
river is lost in the desert. 

Peovinces and Places of Note. — We do not know 
the precise divisions maintained under the Afghans, but 
they coincide generally with the old principalities or 
k h an ates, the hereditary rulers of which, in several cases 
continue in authority under the Afghan governor of Turke- 
stan. Bamian, Saighan, and the higher valleys belong, it is 
understood, to a special command over the Hazara tribes. 

L £undm. — Beginning again from the east, the first 
province is Kunduz, having on the -east Badakhshan, on 
the west Khulm, on the north the Oxus, and on the south 
Hindu Kush. The districts of Kunduz are approximately 
as follows: — (1.) Kunduzy with the chief town of the pro- 
vince, a wretched place, as described by Wood, of some 
500 or 600 mud huts, intermingled with straw sheds, 
Uzbek tents, gardens, and corn-fields, and overlooked by a 
mud fort on an extensive mound. (2.) Hazrat Irndm^ on the 
irrigated and fertile Oxus plain. The town, known in the 
Middle Ages as Arhangy is described as about the same 
size as Kunduz, with a better fort, protected by a wet 
ditch. (3.) Baghldny and (4.) Ghoriy in the swampy valley 
of the Surkhab. (6.) Doshiy further up the same valley, at 
the confluence of the Andarab stream. (6.) Killagai and 
Khvnoariy near the lower part of the Andarab stream. 
(7*) AridaToiby at the foot of the Tul and Khdwak passes 
over Hindu Kush, often supposed to be tbe Adrapsa of 
Alexanderis historians. This secluded town was a favourite 
minting place of tbe Samanid sovereigns of Persia anti 
Turkestan, in tbe lOtb century, probably owing to the 
^emty of silver mines at Paryfln. (8.) Khost lies between 
^darab and Kunduz. Tbe name often occurs in the 
Mstoiy of Baber and bis successors. (9.) Narin and JsA- 
Umush lie to tbe east of Baghlan, at tbe sources of tbe 
Bagblau stream and of tbe Sborab branch of tbe Kunduz 
nver. The second name appears to be tbe same as Ushh- 
mus/ik, which Wood applies to a high mountain in tb's 
qu^ter. (10.) Farlutnff and Chdl lie on tbe borders of 
Badakhshan, and are utterly unknown. (11.) Tdlikdn also 
bes on tbe borders of Badakhshan, but is pretty well known, 
being on the mam road between Kunduz and Faizabad, 
the capital of Badakhshan. It is now a poor place, but is 
ancient, and was once famous. A fortress here stood a 
ong siege Cbmgbiz Khan, and tbe place is mentioned 
by Polo as Tatcan. During the rule of Murad 

* government that 

tliBf Badakhshan. (12.) Klumahad, on tbe river of 
^at name, pleasantly elevated above the swampy level of 

khanates, lying between 
far^aa we know 
TdsAkurgMn. The old 
town of Khulm stood m tbe Oxus plain, surrounded bv 
watered oreads of famous productiveness; but it lay so 

SmSflli Kunduz Uzbeks that tbe chief, 

KiUicb Ah, m tbe begmnmg of this century, transferred 
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his residence to Tashkurghan, 4 miles fuErther south, 
and just at tli6 moutli of the dehle — b, cheerless group of 
villages, consisting of mud houses with domed roofs, con- 
nected by gardens and enclosed by a mud wall; it is sup- 
posed to contain at least 15,000 souls, and is a place of 
considerable trade. (2.) Uaibah* The town presents 
rather an imposing aspect, clustering round a castle of 
some strength on an isolated eminence; the domed houses, 
however, are compared to large brown bee-hives. The 
Khulm river valley here opens out, and is very fertile; the 
banks are shaded by luxuriant fruit trees. The site is 
a very ancient one, and, under the name of Saman^djif was 
famous in Persian legend One traveller describes there a 
remarkable relic of antiquity called the Takhi or Throne 
of E-ustam. This, from the account, would seem to have 
been a Buddhist dagoba.^ (3.) JChurram Sarhdgh^ so 
called from two villages in the upper defiles of the Khulm 
river. 

III. Balkh, Balkh proper is the populous and well- 
watered territory upon the eighteen canals which draw off 
the waters of the Balkh-ab, and on which there are said to 
be 360 villages. 

No trace has been recovered of the ancient splendours of 
Bactra, nor do the best judges appear to accept Ferrieris 
belief that he saw cuneiform inscriptions upon bricks dug 
up there. A late Indian report by an intelligent Mahom- 
medan speaks of a stone throne in the citadel, to which 
traditional antiquity is ascribed, but of this we know no 
more. The remains that exist are scattered over some 20 
miles of circuit, but they consist mainly of mosques and 
tombs of sun-dried brick, and show no thin g even of early 
Mahommedan date. The inner city, surrounded by a 
ruined wall of 4 or 6 miles in compass, is now entirely 
deserted; a scanty population still occupies a part of the 
outer city. In 1858 Mahommed Aizal Khan, ruling the 
districts of Turkestan on behalf of his father, Dost 
l^Iahommed, transferred the seat of the Afghan govern- 
ment and the bulk of the population to Takhtapul, a 
position which he fortified, some 8 miles east of the old 
city; and this remains the capital of the Afghan territories 
on the Oxus, 

The only other place of note in the district is J/ozdr-i- 
Sfiarif^ or the “Noble Shrine,” on the road to Khulm, 
where a whimsical fiction has located the body of Ali, the 
sc»n-in-law of Mahommed. It is the object of pilgrimages, 
and the scene of a great annual fair. Vdmb^ry speaks of 
the roses, matchless for colour and fragrance, that grow on 
the pretended tomb. 

Of the districts lying on the Balkh river within the hiUs 
we know nothing. 

AkchoLy some 40 to 45 miles westward from Balkh, was 
an Uzbek khanate before the last Afghan conquest. It is 
small, but well- watered and populous. The town is forti- 
fied, and has a citadel Accounts differ as to the popula- 
tion; one writer calls them Uzbeks, another Sarak Turk- 
mans. 

IV. The pi^ovinces known as the Four Domain^ are : — 

(1.) SMbrghan^ some 20 miles west of Akcha. This was 
another small Uzbek khanate. The town, which contains 
about 12,000 Uzbeks and Paraiwans, has a citadel, but is 
not otherwise fortified. It is surrounded by good gardens, 
and excellent cultivation, but its water supply is dependent 
upon Siripul, and, in the frequent case of hostility between 
the two, is loable to be cut off. Ferrier speaks highly of 
the climate and the repute of the inhabitants for v^our. 
Shibrghan (Sapurgan) and its fine melons are mentioned 
by Marco Polo. (2.) about 20 miles north-west 

of Shibrghan, forms an oasis in the desert, watered by the 


united streams from Siripul and from Maimfertfi. It was 
once a flourishing city, and the oasis was reckons^ to con- 
tain 50,000 inhabitants, but the place has scarcely recovered 
from the destruction it endured at the hands of Yar 
Mahommed of Herat in 1840. It was at Andkhui that 
Moorcroft died in 1825 ; but his grave is at Balkh- Tre* 
beck, the last survivor of his party, died and was burietl at 
Mazar, (3.) Mainumc^ 105 miles from Balkh, and some 50 
south-west of Andkhui, contains some ten or twelve villages 
or townships, besides the capital, and a population eastimated 
at 100,000 souls. It is a district of considerable produc- 
tiveness, industry, and trade, and the Uzbek inhabitants 
have a high reputation as soldiers. The chief was formerly 
a notorious slave-dealer. (4.) Siripul. This khanate lying 
within the limits of the xmdulating country south-west of 
Balkh and east of Maimana, is of about the same calibre 
as the latter, but somewhat lower in estimated population. 
Two-thirds of the people are Uzbeks, the rest Hazaras. 
From the last a tribute of slaves is, or used to be, exacted; 
and Hazara widows, it is said, were claimed as govern- 
ment property, and sold by auction. The town of Siripul 
is an irregular mass of houses clustered on the slope of a 
hill crowned by a fort. Many tents gather round it also, 
and Ferrier estimates the population of town and tents as 
high as 18,000. The valley below is abundantly watered, 
and the breadth of orchards and tillage is considerable. 

PopoxATioN. — ^In the estimate of population cited under 
Afghakistajst, that of Afghan Turkestan is reckoned at 
642,000. This includes 55,000 for Badakhshan (no doubt 
too low an estimate) ; and the remainder, for the provinces 
included under our present article, excluding Hazaras, will 
be 587,000. Anything but a round number is entirely 
inappropriate to such an estimate ; but we shall probably 
not be far wrong if we reckon the population at 600,000. 

The Tajiks, or people of Iranian blood, are probably the 
representatives of the oldest surviving race of this region. 
-They are foimd in some districts of Balkh and valleys of 
Kunduz. Khost, for instance, is said to be chiefly occu- 
pied by them. Uzbeks seem to be the most numerous 
race ; and there are some other Turk tribes not classed as 
Uzbeks.^ There seem to be a good many families claiming 
Arab descent; Afghans, esped^y about Balkh and Khulm; 
and in the towns some Hindus and Jewa 

PRODUCTS AKD Ikbostxy. — ^We have no means of giv- 
ing any systematic account of the products of these pro- 
vinces, either in natural history or industry. Hock-salt is 
worked at Chal, near the Badakhshan frontier, as well as 
beyond that frontier. Pistachio nuts are grown largely in 
the hill country of Kunduz, as well as the adjoining districta 
of Badakhshan, and the whole supply of India, Central 
Asia, and Russia is said to be deriv^ from this region. 
Fruit is abundant and excellent, especially in Khulm and 
Balkh. Andkhui, before its deKiay, was famous for the 
black sheepskins and lamtekins which we call cbstrakhan ; 
and also for a breed of camels in great demand. Kunduz 
produces a breed of horses, highly valued in the Elabul 
market under the name of KcUaghan. Maimana also 
is famous for horses, which are often exported to India ; 
and is a mart for carpets and textures of wool and camels' 
hair, the work of Turkman and Jamshidi women. Slave- 
dealing and man-stealing have long been the curse of this 
region, but late changes have tended to restrict these, and 
the Russian conquest of Khiva will probably have a most 
beneficial effect in this respect at least. 

History. — ^Ancient Balkh, or Bactra, was probably one 
of the oldest capitals in Central Asia. There Persian trar 
dition places the teaching of Zoroaster, Bactriana was a 


* The Uzl}eks 'were, howeyer, a confedieratioa of many Ttocfa: jmd 
Tsrtu: tribes, not one race. 


1 Buxsleni, A Peejj vnto Twrhestan^ p. 12&. 
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province of tLe Achsemenian empire, and probably was 
occupied in great measure by a race of Iranian blood. 
About B.a 250, Theodotus, governor of Bactria under the 
Seleucidoe, declared his independence, and commenced the 
history, so dark to us, of the Greco-Bactrian dynasties, 
whose dominions at one time or another — though probably 
never simultaneously — touched the Jaxartes and the Gulf 
of Cutch. Parthian rivalry first, and then a series of 
nomad movements from inner Asia, overwhelmed the 
isolated dominion of the Greeks {drca B.c. 126). Powers 
rose on the Oxus, known to the Chinese as Yuechi, Kweish- 
wang, Yetha, Tukhdras, and what not; dimly to western 
Asia and Europe as Eushans, Haiithala, Ephthalitcs or 
White Huns, and TockaH. Buddhism, with its monas- 
teries, colossi, and gilded pagodas, spread over the valley 
of the Ozus. We do not know what further traces of that 
time may yet be revealed ; but we see some in the gigantic 
sculptures of Bamian. The old Arab historians of the 
Mahommedan conquest celebrate a heathen, temple at 
Balkh, which they call Naobikar^ which Sir H. Rawlinson 
has pointed out to have been certainly a Buddhist monas- 
tery \NavarYihara), The name hTaobihar still attaches to 
a village on one of the Balkh canals, thus preserving, 
through so many centuries, the memory of the ancient 
Indian religion. The memoirs of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang, in the first part of the 7th century, give 
many particulars of the prevalence of his religion in the 
numerous principalities into which the empire of the 
Tukharas had broken up ; and it is remarkable how many 
of these states and their names are identical with those 
wHch still exist. This is not confined to what were great 
cities like Balkh and Bamian ; it applies to KlmlTn^ Khost, 
Baghlan, Andarab, and many more. 

As Udiuthalcih^ or TokhuT^stdn^ the country long con- 
tinued to be known to Mahommedans j its political destiny 
generally followed that of Khorasan. It bore the brunt of 
all the fuiy of Chinghiz, and the region seems never to 
have effectually recovered from the devastations and mas- 
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sacres which he began, and which were repeated in degree 
in succeeding generations, Eor about a century these 
Oxus provinces were attached to the empire of the Dehli 
Moguls, and then fell into Uzbek hands. In the last 
century they formed a part of the dominion of Ahmed 
Khan Durrani (see Afghanistan), and so remained under 
his son Timur. But during the fratricidal wars of Timur^s 
sons they feU back under the independent rule of various 
Uzbek chiefs. Among these, the Kataghans of Kunduz 
were long predominant ; and their chief, Murad Beg (1815 
to about 1842), for some time ruled Kfil^b beyond the 
Oxus, and all south of it from near Balkh to Pamir. 

In 1850 the Afghans recovered Balkh and Khulm ■ by 
1855 they had also gained Akcha and the four western 
khanates; Kunduz in 1859. They were proceeding to 
extend their conquests to Badakhshan, when the Amir of 
that country agreed to pay homage and tribute. 

We have noticed, in the conclusion of the article Afghan* 
iSTAN, the correspondence which recently took place (1872- 
73) with Russia regarding the recognition of the Oxus aa 
the boundary of Afghan Turkestan. 

Antiquities . — These are known but very imperfectly* 
The best known, and probably the most remarkable, are 
the famous colossi at Bamian, with the adjoining innumer- 
able caves. In the same locality are the ruins of the 
medieval city destroyed by Chinghiz, the great fox*t called 
Sayadabad, and the ruins of Zohak. At Haibak are 
numerous caves like those of Bamian. Balkh seems to 
have little or nothing to show, though probably excavation 
would be rewarded. The little known or unknown valleys 
of Badakhshan probably contain remaiiis of interest, but 
our only notices of them are so highly spiced with imagina- 
tion as to be worthless. General Perrier saw remarkable 
rock sculptures in a defile in the Hazara country, south of 
Siripul, and curious rock excavations a little further south. 

(SYood's Journey, 2d ed., 1873, with Introductory Essay; 
Ferner^s Caravan J ourneys ; Biirnes^s Travels ; Indian 
official documents; Tdmb<iry's Travels; &c., ckc.) (h. y.) ' 


-^^1^^-^‘J^^EA-HISSAR, a city of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pashalic of Anatolia, nearly 200 miles E. of Smyrna 
and 50 miles S.S.E. of Kutaiah. It stands partly on 
level ground, partly on a declivity, and above it rises a 
precipitous trachytic rock 400 feet in height, on the sum- 
imt of which are the ruins of an ancient castle. From its 
situation on the route of the caravans between Smyrna and 
western Asia on the one hand, and Armenia, Georgia, <kc., 
^ the other, the city is a place of extensive trade, and its 
^aars are well stocked with the merchandise both of 
Europe and the East. Opium in large quantities is pro- 
duced m its vicinity, and forms the staple article of its 
commerce; and there are, besides, manufactures of black 
leits, carpets, arms, and saddlery. Afium contains several 
mosques (one of them a very handsome building), and it 
^ the s^t of an Armenian bishop* The population is 

estimated at about' 60,000. 

fi 4 proTicLce of Napoli, 

s N.N.E. of Naples. It has extensive nianufac- 
of straw bonnets. Population of commune (1865), 

Ludtrs. a Latin poet who lived about a 
Chnst. He wrote comedies in imitation of 
^e^der, and wm commended by Cicero and Quintilian 
^ ataite genms and fluent style. The fragments of 
in Me ertant have been collected by Botbe 


AFRAMIUS, Lucius, whose early history is unknown, 
was a devoted friend and adherent of Ponipey, whom he 
served with distinction as one of his lieutenants in the 
Sertorian and Mithridatic wars. In the year GO B.O., and 
cMefly by Pompey^s support, he was raised to the consul- 
sMp, but m performing the duties of that office he showed, 
like many other soldiers both before and since, an utter 
mcapacity to manage civil affairs. In the foUowing year, 
whim governor of Cisalpine Gaul, he had the good fortune 
to obtain the honour of a triumph, and on the allotment 
ot bpain to Pompey, 55 b.o., Airanius and Petreius were 
^nt to take charge of the government of that country. 

n the jmptuxe between Gsesar and Pompey, they were 
compelled, after a short campaign in which they were at 
first successful, to surrender to Cajsar at Uerda, 49 b.c.* 
and were dismissed on promising not to seive again in the 
wa^ ^anius, regardless of his promise, joined Pompey 
at Dj^hachi^, and at the battle of Pharsalia, 48 B.a, he 
<^p. On tbe complete defeat of 
. despairing of pardon from Cassar, re- 

p^ed to ^iica, was present at tbe battle of Tbapsus, 

of Pompeians in that 
& tbe field with a strong 

afterwards taken prisoner, along 
f n f™0P® of Sittius, and banded 

veterans, disappointed at tbeir not 
to d execution, rose in tumult and put 
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Ancient FTIHIS vast continent, thougn associated from the dawn 
orifrlca^ X of ciTilisation with traditions and mysteries of the 
]ij£rpt. ' stimulating kind, has remained until recently one of 
the least known, and, both commercially and politically, 
one of the least important of the great divisions of the 
globe. The knowledge of Africa possessed by the ancients 
was very limited, owing principally to its physical constrac- 
tion. The great desert, which in a broad belt stretches 
quite across the continent, forbade every attempt to pass 
it until the introduction of the camel by the Arabs. The 
want of any known great river, except the Nile, that might 
conduct into the interior, contributed to confine the Greek 
and Koman colonists to the habitable belt along the north- 
ern coast. The Phcenicians are known to have formed 
establishments on the northern coast of Africa at a very 
early period of history, probably not less than 3000 years 
ago ; and the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses dates as far 
back as the year b.c. 525. We may consider, therefore, 
the coasts of Egypt, of the Eed Sea, and of the Mediter- 
ranean, to have been settled and well known to the ancient 
Aisiatics, who were constantly passing the narrow isthmus 
which divided their country from Africa and led them im- 
mediately from parched deserts into a fertile valley, watered 
by a magnificent river. But whether they were much or 
Uttle acquainted with the western coast, which bounds the 
Atlantic, and the eastern coast, washed by the Indian Ocean, 
is a question that has exercised the research and ingenuity 
of the ablest scholars and geographers, and has not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. 

Western question being one of curiosity rather than utility, 

coast. shall only state the case, and the results of the several 

inquiries, without entering into the merits of the arguments 
advanced by the different parties. We are told by Hero- 
dotus, that Necho, king of Egypt, sent out an expedition 
under the command of certain Phoenician seamen, for the 
purpose of circumnavigating Africa; and that, on their re- 
turn, they asserted that they had accomplished this under- 
taking. Few of the ancient writers give credit to the sto^; 
but, among the moderns, the Abb6 Paris and Montesquieu 
have contended that this vopge was actually performed. 
Isaac Yossius and D’Anvilie have strong doubts ; and Dr 
Vincent and M, Qosselin maintain that such an expedition, 
at such a period, exceeds all the means and resources of 
navigation, then in its infancy. Last of all comes Major 
Rennel, who, in his elucidation of the geography of Hero- 
dotus, has done more than all the rest in clearing away the 
doubts of history; and he argues the possibility of such a 
voyage, from the construction of their ships, with flat bot- 
toms and low masts, enabling them to keep close to the 
land, and to discover and enter into all the creeks and har- 
bours which any part of the coast might present.^ At all j 
events, one thing is evident : if such an expedition ever 
circumnavigated the African continent, the fruits of it have 
nearly, if not entirely, perished. 

' About half a century after this supposed expedition, the 

account of another voyage, down the western coast, 
tained in ^^Feriplns of Hanno, which has also called forth 
many learned and elaborate discussions among modem geo- 
graphers, some of whom would carry Hanno to the Bight 
of Benin, others only to Sherbro Sound or the river Nun 

in lat, 28° N. j j i 

Eastern The extent to which ancient discovery proceeded ^ong 
coast. the eastern coast of Africa, has divided the opinion of the 
learned nearly as much as its progress on the western coast 
Delisle, Huet, and Bochart, made the discovery of the coast 
to extend as far south as Alozambique and Madagascar. 
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D'Anville could trace such discovery no farther than to 
Cape Delgado; and M, Qosselin contends that the ancients 
never proceeded down the coast beyond Brava. But Dr 
Vincent, who has entered more profoundly into the subject 
than any of his predecessors, and brought a great fund of 
learning to bear on the question, in his Periplm of the 
Erythrean 5ea, has with great plausibility extended these 
boundaries to Mozambique and to the island of Madagascar. 



Sketch Map of Africa. 

Egypt, under the Ptolemies, the great patrons of science 
and promoters of discovery, possessing the advantage of 
the only great river which falls from the African continent 
into the ilediterranean, made no progress beyond its an- 
cient boundaries; and though the Romans, who subse- 
quently possessed Egypt, penetrated beyond the limits of 
their own dependencies, they extended ^eir discoveries no 
further than Fezzan in one direction, and, at a later period, 
beyond Nubia as far as Abyssinia, and the regions of the 
Upper Nile. We know nothing of the progress made by 
the Carthaginians in the discovery of Interior Africa; but The Car- 
although it has been asserted that their merchants had thagimaDs. 
reached the banks of the interior river, which we call the 
Kawara or Niger, they have left nothing on record that 
will warrant such a supposition. The story told by Hero- 
dotus, of some Nasamonians crossing the desert, and arriv- 
ing at a large river, can only be applicable to some western 
arm of the Nila The people from whom we derive the Tlie Aral®, 
first information concerning the interior of Northern Africa, 
are the Arabs, who, by means of the camel, were able to 
penetrate across the great desert to the veiy centre of the 
continent, and along the two coasts as far as the Senegal and 
the Gambia on the west, and to Sufala on the east. On this 
latter coast they not only explored to an extent far beyond* 
any supposed limits of ancient discovery, but planted colonies 
at Sofala, Mombas, Melinda, and at various other places. « 
The 15th century produced a new era in maritime dis- Portu- 
covery. The voyages of the Portuguese were the first to 
1 give anything like on accurate outline of the two coaate, 
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and to complete tke circiunnavigation of Afnca. The dis- 
covery of America and the West India islands gave rise to 
that horrid trafOic in African negroes, •which has since been 
suppressed; but this traffic has been the means of acquiring 
a more extended and accurate kno-wledge of that part of 
the coast which lies between the rivers Senegal and the 
Cameroons, as •weU as of the manners and character of the 
Tiie Eng- people who inhabit this extended line of coast. With the 
\\*Ai jiiid English and French settlements in Africa began a systematic 
J-rench. survey of the coast, and portions of the interior. 

African The uncertainty and confusion that prevailed in the geo- 
a^ocia- graphy of the interior of Africa induced a few learned and 
scientific individuals to form themselves into an association 
for promoting the exploration of Inner Africa. This society 
was formed in London in 1788, and under its auspices im- 
portant additions were made to the geography of Africa 
by Houghton, Mungo Park, Homemann, and Bnrckhardt. 
Repeated failures, however, at length discouraged the asso- 
ciation from engaging other missionaries, and it subse- 
quently merged in the Royal Geographical Society in 1831. 
Discoveries During the last sixty years more has been done to make 
in the 10th us acquainted with the geography of Africa than during 
ceiiturv whole of the 1700 previous years, since Ptolemy, taken 
together. With Mungo Park, strictly speaking, commences 
the era of unceasing endeavours to explore the interior. 
Park. ]Mungo Park proceeded in 1795 from the river Gambia 
on the west coast, to the Joliba (commonly caHed Niger), 
traced this river as far as the to-wn of SiUa, explored the 
intervening countries, determined the southern confines of 
the Sahara, and returned in 1797. In 1805 this adven- 
turous traveller embarked on a second journey in the same 
regions, for the pu]^ose of descending down the river Joliba 
to its mouth. This journey added little to the discoveries 
already made, and cost the traveller his life. He is ascer- 
tained to have passed Timbuktu, and to have reachedPoussa, 
Lacerda. where he was killed by the natives. In 1798 DrLacerda, 
a scientific Portuguese traveller, who had already acquired 
fame through his journeys in Brazil, made the first great 
journey in South-Eastern Africa, inland from Mozambique, 
and reached the capital of the African king, known as the 
Cazembe, in whose country he died. 

Horne- Homemann, in 1796-98, penetrated from Cairo to Mur- 
mssm, zuk, and transmitted from that place valuable information 
respecting the countries to the south, especially Bomu. 
He then proceeded in that direction, but it is supposed 
^ that he soon afterwards perished, as no accounts of his fur- 
ther progress have ever reached Europe. The first actual 
crossing of the continent that has been recorded was ac- 
complished between the years 1802 and 1806, by two JFomr- 
beiros or mercantile traders in the employment of the Por- 
tuguese, who passed from Angola eastward through the 
territories of the Muata Hianvo and the Cazembe, to the 
possessions on the Zambeze, In 1816 an expedition was 
sent out by the English Government, under the command 
Tuckey of Captain Tuckey, to the river Congo, which was at that 
time beReved to be the lower course of the Joliba. This 
was a disastrous imdertaking, and the geographical addi- 
tions were but slight, the river having been ascended a 
distance of only 280 miles. 

Lyon and la 1819 Lyon and Eitohie penetrated from Tripoli to 
icitchie. Mnrzui, and a little distance beyond that place. 

, In 1822 Denham, Oapperton, and Oudney aet forth 
ton^and Tripoli in the aame direction, crossed the Great De- 
Oadney, and reached, on tlie ^th February 1823, the great lake 
Tsad or Ohad.^ The surrounding countries were explored as 
far as Sakatu in the •west, and Mandara in the south. This 
journey was altogether one of the most successful and im- 
portant into the interior. Oudney died in Bomu, but Ctap- 
perton undertook a second journey from the coast of Guinea 
crossed the Kawara, and arrived at Sakatu, at which place he 


also died. His servant, Richard Lander, returned to Eng- 
land, after having explored a part of the adjoining regions. 

Major Laing succeeded in reaching Timbuktu from Tri- Daiug. 
poli, but was murdered -on his return in the desert. 

In 1827 and 1828 Cailli4 set out from the Rio Nunez 
on the western coast, reached Timbuktu, and returned from 
that place through the Great Desert to Marocco. A second 
Portuguese journey was undertaken in 1830 from Mozam- 
bique to the Oazembe's dominions, and Major Monteiro, 
the leader of the expedition, more fortunate than his pre- 
decessor Dr Lacerda, was enabled to complete a map of the 
country traversed, and to bring back a complete account 
of this portion of the interior. 

The termination of the Joliba, Kawara, or Niger, remained Danders, 
in obscurity till 1830, when it was ascertained by Lander 
and his brother, who succeeded in tracing the river from 
Yaouri down to its mouth. They embarked on a second 
expedition, which sailed in 1832, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the Kawara as far as Timbuktu. But only Rabba was 
reached, and the general results of the expedition were 
most disastrous. 

The great Niger expedition, similar to the foregoing, Niger ex- 
consisted of three steam-vessels, and was despatched by the peditioii. 
Government in 1841, nnder Captain Trotter. It proved a 
failure, and resulted in a melancholy loss of life. 

In the region between the Kawara and the coast, Mr Dunoan, 
Duncan, one of the survivors of the Niger expedition, 
made some additions to onr geographical knowledge by 
Ms journey to Adafoodia, in 1845-46. This enterprising 
traveller met with an untimely death in a second attempt 
in the same region for the purpose of reacMng Timbuktu. 

The preceding journeys were confined cMefly to the Ea.st- 
northem and western portions of the continent. A much Afrioan 
greater number of travellers explored the regions drained 
by the Nile, the salubrity of wMch, particularly of 
Abyssinia, is so infinitely greater than that of Western 
Africa, that among the many explorers of the former, a 
very small proportion have died as compared with the im- 
mense loss of life in Western Africa Among the most 
distinguished of the e^lier East African travellers are 
Bruce (1768—73), Browne (1793), who reached Darfur, 
Burckhardt (1814), Cailliaud (1819), and more recently 
Riippd (1824-25), Russegger (1837), D’Abbadie (1838- 
44), Beke (1840-44), D'Amaud and Weme on the WMte 
Me (1840-42), and Brun RoUet (1845D 

Though the Dutch settlement in South Africa was South- 
founded as early as 1650, not much information of the 
interior of that portion of the continent was gained till the 
end of the 18th century, when a series of journeys was com- 
menced by Spanmann, and followed up by Vaillant, Barrow, 

Trotter, Somerville, Lichtenstein, Burchell (1812), Oamt^ 
beU, Thomson, Smith, Alexander (1836-37), and Harris. 

A station of the Church Missionary Society was estab- Momhaa 
lisned near Mombas, in about 4° S. lat. on the east coast iic^issiou. 
of .^ca, in 1845, and the zealous missionaries in charge 
M it began to make exploring journeys into the interior. 

Thus, early in 1849, the Rev. Mr Rebmann discovered the 
^eat snow-clad mountain of Kilima-njaro, rising on the 
edge of the inland plateau ; and his companion, Dr Krapf 
tekmg a more northerly route, came in sight of a second 
huge mountam named Kenia, also snow-clad, though directly 
beneath the equator. Frequent reporte reached these mis- 
sionaries of vast lak^s in the interior beyond the mountains 
they had discovered, and their infonnation awakened a 
great interest in this region at home. 

^ ioT the purpose of conclud- 

mg commercial ^eaties with the chiefs of Northern Africa 
as far m Lake Chad, by wMch the legitimate trade of these 

Sw system of slavery Richard^ 

abolished, was originated by hir James. Richardson, w£ fof 
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“ 1849, accompanied byDrs 
Bara and Overweg. The expedition had already almost 
reached the scene of its labours when Richardson died* 
Uvemeg alsa fell a victina to his exertions, but Dr Barth 
continued his explorations tm 1856. During 4his time he 
traversed in many directions almost the whole of the 
northern Soudan, completing a series of jonrneys which 
must always remain most conspicuous in North African 
travel, and upon which we are still dependent for the greater 
part of our knowledge of the central negro states. 

In the summer of 1849, Dr Divingstone, who, as an 
agent of the London Missionary Society, had laboured and 
travelled in the countries immediately north of the Cape 
Colony since 1840, began those remarkable journeys in the 
• interior of Southern Afri^, which have continued until the 
present time, and have given to him the first place among 
African discoverers. The finding of Late Ngami, the 
central point of the continental drainage of South 
was the great discovery of the first year. 

Two journeys from the west coast now claim attention. 
In 1846 a Portuguese trader named Gra^a succeeded in 
again reaching the country of the South African potentate, 
named the Muata Yanvo, from Angola j he was followed 
by a Hungarian named Ladislaus Magyar, who explored 
the central country in various directions from 1847 to 1851. 
Between 1851 and 1853 Livingstone made two journeys 
northward from his station in the land of the Bechuanas, 
and was the first European to embark upon the upper 
course of the Zambeze. From the Makololo country, in 
the central part of the river basin, he now led a party of 
natives westwards up-stream to the water-parting of the 
continent at the little Lake Dilolo, and thence to the western 
slope, reaching the Portuguese coast at Loanda in 1854. 

During 1851 Galton explored a part of the south-western 
conntiy inhabited by the Damaras and Ovampo, from Wal- 
fisch Bay to a point in lat. 17° 58' S., and long. 21® E., 
determining accurately a number of positions in this region. 
On the south-east, also, Gassiot made an interesting journey 
from Port Natal norih-westward through the mountains to 
the river Limpopo. 

Two most remarkable journeys across the whole continent 
now follow in order ; the one, made by Silva Porto, a Por- 
tuguese trader, who leaving Benguela in 1853, took an 
eastward route, parallel to but considerably northward of 
the Zambeze, over perfectly unknown country. He then 
rounded the southern end of the Lake Nyassa (afterwards 
Explored by LiVingstone), and made his way across the east 
coast-land to the mouth of the Rovuma river, having spent 
a year and two months in his tedious mar<iu The other 
was executed by Livingstone, who in returning (1855-56) 
by a somewhat more northerly route than that travelled over 
ill going westward to Loanda, descended the Zambeze to its 
mouth at Quilimane, discovering the wonderful Victoria 
Falls of the river on his way. 

In 1856 an important addition was made to the more 
exact geography of Africa, in a survey of the greater part 
of the course of the Orange river, by Mr Moffat, a son of 
the veteran South African missionary. i 

The following year was one of great activity in African I 
exploration, Damara Land, in tiie south-west, was tra- 
versed by Messrs Hahn and' Rath as far as the southern 
limit of the Portuguese territory at the Cunene river ; Dr 
Bastian was exploring the interior of Congo and Angola, 
and Du Chaillu had begun his first journey in the forest 
country of the Fan tribes on the equatorial west coast. 
Under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Captains Burton and Speke, already distingu^hed by their 
perilous journey to Harar, a trading centre in the Somali 
and Galla country of the east African promontory, set out , 
from Zanzibar, to ascertain the truth about the great inland | 
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lakes which had been reported by the ^ffombas mi^yiionaries. 

Their most successful journey { 1857-59) resulted in the 
di^very of Lake Tanganyika, in a deep basin, between 
3 and 8° S. lat., and of the southern portion of a perhaps 
greater lake northward, supposed by Speke, its discoverer, 
to be the head reservoir of the Nile. 

In a new journey in the Zambeze region in 1859, Dr :.!nriir- 
Livingstone, accompanied by Dr Kirk, traced the Shire 
river, a northern tributaiy of the Zambeze, to its outflow 
from the Nyassa, the most southerly of the great African 
chain of fresh lakes. 

About this time also several travellers (Petherick (185S), 

Lejean, Miani, the Poncets, Antinori, Debono, Peney) 
were adding much to the existing knowledge of the Upper 
White Nile from the fhe north the 

Algerian Sahara was being explored by the French scien- 
tific traveller Duveyrier. 

In 1860 Captain Speke, anxious to extend knowledge 
of the great inland reservoirs which had been discovered in 
Hs former journey, and to connect them with the known 
countries to northward, accompanied by Captain Grant, 
again left Zanzibar. Reaching a point on the north-western Grant, 
shores of the great lake which he had previously made 
known, and which he now named the Victoria Nyanm, the 
traveller thence traced the outflowing river to the White 
Nile at Oondokoro, thus completing a great link in the 
chain of African discoveries, which binds Ibe country known 
from the east coast to that explored from the side of Egypt 

Meanwhile Dr Livingstone had endeavoured to find a 
way to his newly-discovered Lake Nyassa from the mouth Living- 
of the Rovuma, a large river which flows to the Indian 
Ocean near Cape Delgado, and which was also reported to 
take its rise in this lake, but the river proved to be un- 
navigable beyond a point not far from the sea. He 
returned then (in 1861) to the Shire river; and, carrying 
a boat past its rapids, launched out to explore the whole 
length of Lake Nyassa. 

A series of important journeys by Gerhard Rohifs had Rahlfs 
now (1861) begun in Marocco and in the Maroccan Sahara; 
and on the equatorial east coast region, Baron von derVon 
Decken had extended Rehmann’s information in the region Decken. 
of the snowy mountain, Ellima-njaro. 

In the south the artist Baines had crossed the Kalahari Baines. 
Desert from Damara Land to the falls of the Zambeze. 

In 1862 Petherick made an important journey of explora- 
tion in the Nile region west of Qondokora 

The year 1864 was marked by the discoveiy of a second 
great reservoir lake of the Nile, near the latitude of the 
Victoria Nyanza, by Baker, pushing southward from Qou- Baker 
dokoro. This lake Ae discoverer nmned the Albert Nyanza. (Alkei-t 
During this year also, Rohlfa extended his travels from^'*’^‘"** 
Marocco to tie oasis of Tuat, thence making his way to 
Qhadames and Tripoli; in Western Africa, the officers of 
the Fren(fii marine stationed at the Gaboon explored the 
delta region of the great Ogowai river; and Du Chaillu, Du ChaUla. 
in a second journey (1864-65), entered the goriUa country 
of Ashango, south of this river; whilst, on the east coast, 

Baron von der Decken attempted the navigation of thevon 
Juba, but was destined td fall a martyr to the jealousies of Decken. 
the Galla and Somali tribes, whose territories the river 
divides. 

After a short stay at Tripoli, the traveller Rohifs again ’t^shlfs 
turned southward, and in a journey which lasted from (acms N. 
1865 to 1867, crossed the whole northern continent — ^flrst 
reaching Lake Chad by almost the same route as that for- 
merly taken by Barth, and thence stinking south-westward 
by a new path to the Bight of Benin. 

In 1866 some progress was made in discovery in the 
west, by the navigation of the Ogowai river by Walker, for w^alker 
200 mUes from its mouth. Hahn and Rath aha extended 
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their exploration of Damara Land. On the eastern side 
Wakefield Messrs Wakefield and New, the successors of Krapf and 
and Kew. Kebmann in the Momhas Mission, made numerous short 
journeys in the Qalia country, and the former collected 
very valuable native information respecting the countries 
lying between this coast-land and the great lakes of the 
Living- Nile basin. In this year also Dr Livingstone had again 

stone. entered the Eovuma river, beginning that greatest of all 

his journeys from which he has not yet (1873) returned, 
sued the outline of which we shall notice further on. 

Still farther south, in 1866-67, the discovery of gold in 
the mountains between the Zambeze and Limpopo rivers, 
Maucli. by the pioneer Mauch, gave great impetus to exploration 
in this part of the continent. The years 1867-68 brought 
Ahyssioian the memorable Abyssinian campaign, and the accurate re* 
cords kept of the line of march on th6 high land from 
]Ma.^sowah to Magdala formed a most valuable contribution 
to African geography. 

Most important in the following years (1869-71) were 
Scliwein- the researches of the botanist. Dr Schweinfurth, in the 
furtli. region of the complicated network of tributaries received 
by the White Nile west of Oondokoro, during which he 
passed the water-parting of the Nile basin in this direction, | 
and came into a new area of drainage, possibly belonging 
to the system of Lake Chad j and the outsetting of a great 
Buker^s Egy|>tian military expedition (1869) by Sir Samuel Baker, 
Fgyptiaij for the purpose of exploration of the Upper NOe and of the 
Kpeili- ertermination of slave traffic on the river, and to pjant 
Egyptian rmlitaiy posts in the regions visited. 

the letters received from time to time in this country 
Living- from Dr Livingstone enable us to trace roughly his move- 
stone. meats from 1866 to the present time as follows : — ^Arriving 
from Bombay, on the East African coast, near the mouth 
of the Rovuma, he passed up the course of this river to the 
confluence of its main tributary branches, one coming from 
the north-west, the other from south-west. Following the 
latter arm, the traveller appears to have gone round the 
southern end of the Lake Nyassa, and, marching then in a 
north-westerly direction, he crossed the head waters of 
the Aruangoa tributary of the Zambeze, near the track 
of Lacerda, in the previous century; ascending a high 
land, he came upon a portion of the Chambeze river, 
belonging to a different basin, and continuing in a north- 
Lake westerly direction, discovered Lake Liemba, a southern 
Liemba). extension of* Lake Tanganyika, in April 1867. Thence he 
turned to the Gazembe's town, and in journeys northward 
and southward from this point, made known the two great 
(Lakes lakes, Moero (Sept. 1867), and Bang^veolo or Bemba(July 
Bangwerio) '^^ch form part of a new system, connected by the 

® 'Cliambeze (also named the Luapula and Lualaba) river in a 
basin south and west of that of the Tanganyika. In 1869 
Livingstone had made his way to Ujiji, Burton^s halting- 
place, on the eastern shore of the Tanganyika. Hence, 
crossing the lake, he penetrated the dense tropical forests 
{Manyue- and swamps of Manyuema country, in the heart of the 
southern portion of the continent, and during 1870-71 
traced the vast river (Lualaba) flowing out of the Lake 
Moero, in its north and westerly course, to a second, and 
then a third great expansion — Lake Kamalondo the one, 
and the other a still unvisited body of water lying in about 
3° S. lat., and 25® or 26® E. long; also learning, by native 
(The report, that the Lualaba (which is in all probability the 
Lualaba). upper course of the mighty Congo river) received a great 
tributary from south-westwar(L This south-western arm 
also expands into a vast lake, which Livingstone has named, 
in anticipation, Lake Lincoln. 

Though the untruth of a report of Livingstone*s death, 
near the Nyassa, had been proved by an expedition sent 
out on his track by the Geo^aphical Society of London in 
1867, yet, at the time of his Manyuema journey, the pro- 


bable fate of the great traveller, from whom no news had 
come out of Africa for more than two years, bec^e a ma^ 
ter of the greatest anxiety among all classes m Europe and 
America. This led to a special mission for Dr Li'(ungstone s 
aid generously fitted out at the cost of the proprietor of an 
Aiiencjm newspaper. Stanley, the leader of tto e^ei- Stanley, 
tion, made a bold march from Zamibai to Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika, and was fortunate in meeting the great travel 
ler there, returning from Manyuema, broken ^ down by the 
severity of the task which he had accomplished, and in 
need of everything. A boat voyage round the northern 
end of Tanganyika, undertaken in the latter part <)f 1871 
by Livingstone and Stanley together, proved that tHs great 
lake has no apparent outlet in a northerly direction, and 
leaves the question of its drainage in considerable doubt. 

Recruited in health, and supplied with stores and fol- 
lowers, Livingstone is believed to have started afresh from 
Unyanyembe, a point midway in the route from Zanzibar to 
Ujiji, where he parted with Stanley, in autumn of 1872, to 
carry out a projected journey, in which be will clear up 
all doubts respecting the ultimate direction of the great 
Lualaba river. 

Of the expeditions which have been progressing in .Mrica 
contemporaneously with these later journeys of Dr Living- 
stone, that of Sir Samnel Baker is perhaps the most im- 
portant, though its story has until now been one of almost 
continuous hardship md disaster. Up to the middle of the. 
year 1870, at which time the expedition, consisting of up- 
wards of 1500 men, with numerous vessels, had safely Baker, 
reached a point on the Nile in 9° 26' N. lat., all appears to 
have gone well; but beyond this the passages of the river 
had become choked with overgrowth of vegetation, and 
each yard of advance had to be cut through this living bar- 
rier j disease broke out among the troops, and the expedi- 
tion was reduced to the greatest straits. In the end, how- 
ever, it appears to have been completely successful, and 
before Six Samuel Baker's return to Egypt in 1873, the 
whole country, as far south as the equator, had been taken 
possession of in the name of Egypt, and several garrisons 
had been planted to maintain the hold. 

Knowdedge of the rich country between the Transvaal 
Republic and the Zambeze has extended with wonderful 
rapidity, throughthe exertions of the pioneers Mauch, Mohr, Bcceut 
Baines, Elton, and St Vincent Erskine, so that this region 
has now almost passed out of the category of lands in which 
geographical discoveries can be made. A point of great 
interest in the progress of the exploration of this country 
was the discovery by Mauch, in 1871, of the ruins of an 
ancient city or fortress, named Zimbaoe, certainly not of 
African construction, about 200 miles due west from 
Sofala, in lat 20® 16' S., long. 30®^45' E., through which it 
has been sought to identify this region with the Ophir of 
Scripture. The finding, in 1869, of rich diamond fields in 
the upper valley of the Orange river, and in that of its 
tributary the Vaal, caused a rush of emigration to these 
districts, and tended BtOl further to develop this portion of 
Africa. 

North African exploration is also vigorously progressing. 

In the west, during 1869, Winwood Reade made a journey Winwood 
from Sierra Leone to the head of the Niger, and from 1867 Beade. 
onwards M. Munzingcr, consul at Massowa, has greatly Munzinger, 
extended our knowledge of Northern Abyssinia, A notable 
journey of exploration in the Sahara remains to be men- 
tioned In 1869 Dr Nachtigal was appointed to carry Dr Nach- 
presents from the King of Prussia to the Sultan of Bomu, tigtil. 
on Lake Chad, in acknowledgment of that potentate's aid 
to former travellers. Besides accomplishing this mission, 
this explorer haaaddedveiy considerably to our knowledge of 
the Eastern Sahara by investigating the central mountainous 
country of Tihesti, hitherto only known by report; and in 
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more recent journeys, still being continued, he has proTed 
the eristence of an outflowing river from Lake Chad, which 
has hitherto been believed to be a terminal lake, the fresh- 
nees of its waters having on tHs account appeared an 
anomaly in physical geography. 

With the double purpose of affording support to Dr 
Livingstone, and of adding to the geography of Equatorial 
Africa, two expeditions were fitted out by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1872. One of these, led by Lieut, 
t^ameron, was planned to follow the footsteps of Living- 
stone in his present journey from the eastern side, entering 
tlie country by the ordinary trade route from Zanzibar to- 
ivards the Tanganyika. Tbis expedition started from Zan- 
zibar early in 1873, under the auspices of Sir Bartle Frere^s 
mission, and has now made considerable progress towards 
the interior. The other, named the Livingstone Congo 
Expedition/' under Lieuts. Grandy, is to pass from the 
west coast to the interior, by following the river Congo, 
which is almost without doubt the lower course of the great 
Lualaba river, about to be further explored by Dr living- 
stone coming to it from the eastern side. The latest 
accounts from this expedition are also in the highest 
degree favourable, and an advance of upwards of 150 miles 
has already been made from Loanda. A new expedition, 
under the leadership of the indefatigable traveller Rohlfs, is 
now in preparation, and is destined to explore the unknown 
portions of the Libyan desert. 

Thus the exploration of the great continent is slowly 
advancing year by year, but with earnest and unceasing 
progress. As yet the only portions of Africa of which we 
possess any approach to an accurate topographical know- 
ledge are, the Cape Colony and Natal under British rule 
ill the south, the French colony of Algeria, the Portuguese 
possession of Angola, and Egypt and Tunis, dependent on 
the Turkish Empire, in the north. 

Throughout the rest of the continent, a network of routes 
accomplished by travellers gives in most parts the great out- 
line of its features ; where these lines interlace more closely, 
as in the South African Republics, and in Abyssinia, the 
general aspect of the land is now so well known as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any important geographical dis- 
covery there; elsewhere, however, the gaps between the 
tracks are wider. In the vast inhospitable region of the 
Sahara there are great areas still unknown to civilised m^, 
find the equatorial region of dense forests in Central Africa 
is still one of the greatest terrce incognitas of the globe. 

The origin and meaning of the name of this great con- 
tinent has been a fertile subject for conjecture among 
philologists and antiquaries. By the Greeks it was called 
Libya, At^vr?, and by the Romans Africa. Yapo believed 
he had found the etymology of the former in Lihs, the 
Greek name of the south wind ; and Servius, the scholiast 
on Yirgil, proposed to derive the other from the Latin word 
aprica (sunny), or the Greek word a-phriJcS (without cold). 
It is more probable that the name libya was derived by 
the Greeks from the name of the people whom they found 
in possession of the country to the westward of Egy|)t, and 
who are believed to have been those that are^ called in the 
Hebrew Scriptures Lfh/xhim or I/ubim. ^ With respect to 
the word Stddas tells us that it was the proper 

name of that great city which the Romans called Carthago, 
and the Greeks, Karohcdon, It is certain, at least, 
was appUed originally to the country in the imme(Rate 
neighbourhood of Carthage, that part of the continent first 
known to the Romans, and that it was subsequently ex- 
tended with their increasing knowledge, till it came at l^t 
to include the whole coutinent Of the meaning of the 
name, the language of Carthage itseU supplies a simple 
and natural explanation; the word Afrygah, sigimying a 
separate establishment^W in other words a colony, as 


Carthage was of Tyre. So that the PhfipniHani of old, 
at home, may have spoken of their Afiygab, just m we 
speak of our colonies. Be that as it may, the Arabs of 
the present day still give the name of Afrygah or Afrikiyah 
to the territory of Tunis. It may also be remarked, that 
the name seems not to have been used by the Romans 
till ^ter Hie time of the first Punic war, when they became 
first acquainted with what they afterwards called Africa 
Propria. 

Africa lies between the latitudes of 38^ N. and 35® S., 
and is of all the continents the most truly tropical It is, and extent 
strictly speaking, an enormous peninsula attached to Asia 
by the isthmus of Suez. The most northern point ia the 
Cape, situated a little to the west of Cabo Blanco, and 
opposite Sicily, which lies in lat. 37® 20^ 4(r N., long. 9® 

4r E. Its southernmost point is Cabo d Agulhas, in 34® 

49' 15^ S.; the distance between these two points being 
4330 geographical, or about 5000 English mil^ T^ 
westernmost point is Cabo Yerde, in long. 17® 33' ite 
easternmost Cape Jerdaffun, in long. 51* 21' lat. 10* 25 
N., the distance between the two points being about the 
same as its length. The western coasts are washed by the 
Atlantic, the northern by the Mediterranean, and the 
eastern by the Indian Ocean. 

The form has been likened to a triangle, or to an oval. Form, 
but such a comparison is scarcely warranted, it being of an 
irregular shape, the northern half rounding off, the southern 
one contracting and terminating in a point* 

The superficial extent of Africa has never been accurately Sui^erfieial 
determined, but may be taken ^ at 9,858,000 geographical extent, 
square miles, exclusive of the islands. It ia l^ger than 
either Europe or Australia, but smaller than Asia and the 

I New World. r* i. . 

The coast line of Africa is very regular and unbroken, line 
presenting few bays and peninsulas. The chief indentation 
is formed by the Gnli of Guinea, with its two secondary 
divisions, the Bight of Benin and the Bight of Biaf ra. On 
the northern coast, the Gulf of Sidra and the Gulf of Kabes 
must be mentioned, and on the eastern coast the Gulf of 


The physical configuration may be considered under 
heads, the great lower-lands and plains of iNortbem Africa, tiSf 
and the great table-lands, with their mountain ranges and 
groups, of Central and Southern Africa. Tlie great northern 
lower-land comprises the Sahara, the I^ake Chad^ region, 
and the valley of the Lower Nile. The Sahara is by no 
means a plain throughout, but for the greater part it rises 
into table-lands, interspersed with mountain groups of 
6000 feet elevation, and probably more, and the term 
lower-lands can only be applied to it in a general way, to 
distinguish it from the more elevated region to the south. 

The Sahara has often been pictured as a monotonous 
and immense expanse of sand ; but nothing could be more 
erroneous, as the greatest variety exists in ^the physical 
oonfignration of its surface, as well as in its geological 
features. Our knowledge is as yet too scanty to enable ns 
to trace its features in every part On the north, this great The 

desert is fringed with extensive table-lands, which m some northern 
places rise abruptly from the Mediterranean, as the 
plateau of Barhary, extending through Marocoo, Algeria, 
and Tunis, and the table-laud of Barca, elevated 1500 feetj 
and gradually descending towards the Delta of the Nile. 

This devated ground is succeeded to the south hy a 
depressed region, which extends from the Great Syxtw or 
Gulf of Sidra, in a general direction as far as Middle 
Egrot, and comprises the oases of Augila and Siwah. ^ 
greatly depr^sed is this region, that the level^ of the oasis 
of Siwah is 100 feet, and in one place (Bahrein) even 167 
feet below the level of the sea. The western portions of to 
country, between the oases of Augila and Siwah, explored m 
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1869 by the traveller lloblfs, were found to be everywhere 
from 100 to 150 feet beneath the level of the Mediterranean; 
and M. de Lesseps, in conducting a survey from the 
Egyiitian side, found the eastern part to be much beneath 
the level of the Nile. Here then must be one of the 
greatest areas of depression in the land of the globe, com- 
parable with that which surrounds the Caspian Sea This 
depressed region is again followed by a table-land of con- 
siderable extent and width, extending from the Gulf of 
Kabes in a southerly direction, along the TripoHne shores, 
and probably traversing, in the same direction, the Libyan 
Desert, and reaching as far as the Nile, near the first 
cataract. Its north-western part, as far as Sokna, consists 
of the Hamadah, a stony, dreaiy, and extensive table-land, 
of from 1500 to 2000 feet high, “ which seems to be like 
a broad belt intercepting the progress of commerce, civili- 
sation, and conquest, from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to Central Africa.*' Near Sokna this plateau breaks up 
and foTM what are called the Jebel-es-Soda, or Black 
Mountains, a most picturesque group of cliflfs ; and again, 
on the route from Murzuk to Egypt, it also breaks into 
huge clifiTs, and bears the name of El-Harouj. The whole 
of the central portion of the Northern Sahara, as far south 
as the plateau of Air or Asben, is occupied by similar bare 
table-lands, with lower areas of sand dunes between. 
Numerous wadys, the only inhabited parts of the country, 
intersect the slopes of these plateaux. The country of 
Ahaggar, between 23^* and 29** N. lat., and 5® E. long., 
appears to form the central elevation from which the greater 
of these diy water-courses radiate ; from it a series of long 
wadys— one of them, the wady Ehaiia or Igharghar, being 
about 600 miles in length— run northward towards a 
depressed country which lies inland from the Gulf of 
Cabes, and contains several salt lagoons, covered with a 
few feet of water in winter, but dried up in summer, and 
lying considerably below the Mediterranean level. Other 
wadys radiate west and south-west from Ahaggar to the 
unknown region of the Sahara, which lies between this and 
the northern bend of the Niger. The most truly desert 
region of the Sahara is an irregular belt of shifting sand 
dunes, the «Erg" or ^^Areg," which stretches from the 
lagoons above referred to near the Mediterranean coast 
south-westward to near the river Senegal and the Atlantic 
in an unbroken chain for upwards of 2000 miles, and hav- 
ing an average width of perhaps 200 ndles. In this sand 
belt the wadys of the inward slope of the plateau of Barbary 
terminate, excepting the Wady Saura, which crosses the 
Erg to the important oasis of Tuat, near the centre of its 
southern border, and the Wady Draa, which turns to the 
Atlantic coast. From Wady Draa a great plain extends 
along me western shore as far as the river Senegal, and 
probably continues as such to the east. towards Timbuktu 
aad thence to Lake Chad. Thus it appears that the 
half of the Sahara is surrounded by a broad belt 
M plams aud depressions, the central parts being formed 
by extensiTe table-lands, with occasional mountain knots 
sncm as that wHch forms the fertile kingdom of idr and 
the cnl^ainatmg points of which are from 4000 to 
oOOO feet higL 

®3^tem portion of the Sahara appears to hare nearly 
me same general elmlion as the western half, and near 
k f “’'■eral fertile mbnatain regions, comparable with 
tMt of Asben,^ known. Such is the mountainous country 
Boign, nmm-e^ of the kingdoms which surround TaVa 
and Tibesti, north of it, .in the centre of the Tibbu 
^tnc , reeentiy ^lored by Dr Nachtigal, who found rich 
vegetatmn and abundant animal life in the valleys of this 
mouutam group. “ ^ 

AfriLSL^r^ “f T* described 

AInca may be considered as one connected mass of elevated 


land, comprising the most extensive table-lands, as well aa 
high mountain groups and chains. 

The great mass of the African plateau land is to south- 
ward of the 10th parallel of N. latitude, but it is pro- 
longed on the eastern side almost to the north coast 
of the continent by the wedge-shaped table-land of Abys- 
sinia, the highest surface in Africa, and by the moun- 
tains which extend from it between the lower course of the 
Nile and the Ked Sea. The terminal point of the high 
land in this direction may be said to be JebelAttaka, 
which rises immediately west of Suez to a height of 261-0 
feet From this point to the southern extremity of the Eastern 
continent the eastern, and generally higher edge, of the of the 
great plateau runs in an almost unbroken line. Passing 
southwards along its margin, the most prominent heights 
before the table-land of Abyssinia is reached are Mounts 
Elba, 6900, and Soturba, 6000 feet in elevation, near the 
middle of the African coast of the Bed Sea. There may, 
however, be greater heights in the little known region of 
Nubia, which lies between these mountains and the Nile. 

The eastern slope of the Abyssinian plateau begins im- 
mediately south of the port of Massowah, and is a uni- 
form line of steep descent, unbroken by any river, falling 
abruptly from an average height of 7000 feet to tlie 
depressed plain which here skirts the coast of the Bed 
Sea. This edge, which extends southward for at least ■ 

800 miles, forms the water-parting of the rivers which have 
furrowed deeply into the opposite slopes of the plateau, 
and appears to be higher than the general surface of the 
country; yet several lofty groups of mountains rising from 
the level of the high land attain a much greater elevation, 
and Mount Abba J ared, the highest known point, is esti- 
mated at 16,000 feet above the sea. Between the most 
southern part of Abyssinia which is known and the 
equator, where the edge of the plateau has again been 
partly explored, a long space of unknown country inter- 
venes; but there is every reason to believe that the slope 
m continuous. Mount Kenia, 18,000 feet, and Kilima- 
njaro, 18,716 feet, the highest points in all Africa, mark 
the eastern edge under the equator; further south on the 
^nd route from Zanzibar to the Tanganyika, the edge is 
known as the Eubeho Mountains, with a height of 6700 
feet at the pass by which they are crossed on the caravan 
route. Still further, the edge is again known where it 
forms a rmp^, caBed the Njesa, walling in the Nyassa Lake. 

Lake 

Mount mnje, 8000 feet, and Mount Clarendon, 

6000 feet^ carry it south to where the Zambeso river makes 
first br^ in its umfonn line. The narrows and lupiiU 
fLupata, below toTO of Tete, mark the pomt at wMch 

beneath it. Passmg the nver, the eastern edge is aJn 

Mountains (7200 

S of Mos^atees togdom, from which heights the 

® At tie head! 

waters of that rira the plateau edge forms the Hooge Veldt 

OT K^ublio which joins with the Kathlamba 

or Dr^enberg. The portion of the edge which bears this 
IS sp^y prominent: it runs southward in Thuge 

DrakenberTjoJ i Wdt^ft 

As m Abyssinia, so here, this part of the eastern plateau 
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^ge IS the gr^t water-parting of the continent, and 
the streams which form the Orange river flow down its 
inward slope. There is no break in the continuance of the 
edge where it pa^es round from the Drakenberg to form 
the mmost and highest of the alternate ridges and terraces 
of the Cape Colony. It is now named in successive parts 
from east to west the Storm Berge, the Zuur Berg, Schnee 
Berge, Nieuwe-veld, and Eogge-veld, the last-named por- 
tion of the edge turning northward with the bend of the 
western ^ coast. Its greatest height within the Gape 
Colony is in Compass Berg, the summit of the Schnee 
Berge, 8500 feet above the sea. 


The outer terraces of the Cape Colony, in which two 
chief ridges may be traced, lie closer together, and much 
nearer the coast; between these and the inmost or chief 
edge is the d^ elevated region hciovm as the Great Karroo. 
Their elevation is also very considerable, though they are 
broken through by lines of drainage sloping from the chief 
edge; the part of the middle ridge, which is named the Little 
Zwarte Berge, attains 7628 feet, and several points in both 
are upwards of 6000 feet above the sea. Table Mountain, 
a well-known and fiat-topped mass of granite overhanging 
Gape Town, 3650 feet high, is the nucleus of the peninsula 
s; . which extends south to form the Cape of Good Hope, but is 

altogether separated from the mountain ridges of the colony, 
ll^estem The western edge of the great African plateau is generally 
of the lower than the eastern, since the whole slope of the continent 
ggteau. Qj. jggg heights on its eastern side, 

towards the west, but it is also clearly traceable, and of great 
height throughout. Rounding the western side of the Cape 
Colony, the three ridges above noticed run together, and 
decrease somewhat in elevation as the mouth of the Orange 
river is approached. Their elevation at the point of union 
in Little Namaqua Land is still very considerable; and here 
Mount Welcome attams 6130 feet, and VogelHip, to north 
of it, 4343 feet above the sea. Beyond the Orange river in 
Namaqua and Damara Lands, the western edge continues in 
one or more terraces parallel to the coast. Mount Omatako, 
in the latter country, rises to 8800 feet. Northward, 
through Benguela and Angola, a more broken series of ridges 
and teiraces mark the descent from the interior plateau, and 
the great Congo river breaks through to the coast-land at 
the place where it forms the cataracts of the narrow gorge 
of Yellala. Sierra Complida is the name given by the 
Portuguese to that part of the western edge which runs 
between the Congo and the rapids of the lower Ogowai 
river on the equator. On the plateau edge at the southern 
side of this river, Du Chaillu has made known a mountain 
of 12,000 feet in elevation; and the furthest point which 
has been reached on the Ogowai was in the vicinity of high 
mountains. Passing the Ogowai, and following the coast 
of the Bight of Biaf ra, the edge is now known as the Sierra 
do Crystal The Camaroon mountains, at the head of the 
gulf, form a high peninsula of volcanic mountains, rising 
to 13,700 feet; but are isolated from the plateau lands, 
and belong rather to the remarkable line of volcanic heights 
which shows itseK in the islands of Fernando Po, Prince’s 
Island, St Thomas, and Annobon, stretching away into the 
ocean in the direction of St Helena, From the Sierra do 
Crystal the plateau edge inclines towards the lower course 
of the river Niger to a point above its delta, and below the 
confluence of the Benue, and then turns abmjitly to the east. 

The heights which skirt the northern coast-land of the 
Gulf of Guinea, and which stretch as far as the head-waters 
of the Senegal and Gambia, and in the inner slope of which 
the Niger also has its sources, may be considered as an 
extension from the great plateau. But they axe of smaller 
general elevation; and that best known jpart of the ridge, 
which has the name of is apparently 

not higher than fromjyjl^O to 3000 feet 


The northern edge of the ^eat African plateau is aJmosi - 
unknown; but there are evidences that it runs eastward 
between the 4th and 8th parallels of N, latitude, to a poiiit 
at which it is well known, and where the Nile falls over iu 
slope, fonning the succession of rapids above Gondokoro, 

The character of the upper Benue river is that of a mounUiin- 
bom river; and Mounts Alantika, 10, (WO feet high, and 
hlindif, 6000 feet, which rise to southward of Lake Chad, 
seem to be the outliers of the plateau «ige in which the 
Benue has its sources. Beyond the Nile the margin of the 
plateau curves northward, to form the inner slo|>e of the 
Abyssinian table-land. 

The general elevation of the surface of the great African 
plateau, the limits of which have now been traced, may 
be taken at from 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea; bui 
its surface presents very great undulations, from the 
depressions which are occuid^ by some of the great 
to the high mountains which rise above its average level 
The most prominent of these interior masses yet known „ . 
are the Blue Mountains, disojvered by Baker, rising from ia 
the western shore of the Albert Lake to a height of per- teriorofthe 
haps 10,000 feet, and which are believed to extend south- i>!ateaa. 
ward to unite with the Bal^^a Mountains, made known 
by Livingstone in his journey of 1871, north-west of Lake 
Tangan^a; these again are believed to join with the 
mountains which rise midway between the Victoria, the 
Albert Nyanza, and the Tanganyika, dividing the drainage 
to these vast lakes, and rising here in Mount MTumbiro to 
upwards of 10,000 feet Amother great central line of 
heights which also had an important part in directing the 
water-shed of the interior of South Africa, runs from the 
north of the Nyassa Lake, where it is named the Lobm 
plateau, through the Muchinga Mountains, which sej^arate 
the drainage of the Lnakba and its lakes from that of the 
Zambeze basin, westward to the heights in the far interior 
of Angola, known as the Mossamba Mountains, and from 
which rivers flow in all directions. 

The plateau of Barbary, in the north of the continent, . 

beyond the lower land of the Sahara, is a distinct and B;irbauy.^ 
separate high land, stretching from Ckipe Bon, on the Medi- 
terranean coast opposite Sicily, in a south-westerly direction 
to the Atlantic coast, through Tunis, Algeria, and Marocco. 

The eastern portion of it in Algeria and Tunis rises in a 
broad plateau from 2000 to 3000 feet in g^aeral height, 
with outer heights, enclosing an elevated steppe, at a 
distance of about 100 miles apart. On the west, where it 
enters Marocco, these outer ridges draw togeth^ and form 
the high ranges of the Atlas Mountains, rising to a much 
greater elevation, and attaining 11,400 feet in the summit 
named Mount Miltsin. 

The African continent, as fax as it has yet been explored, 
seems to be the portion of the globe least disturbed by 
volcanic action. The known active volcanoes in the con- 
tinent are those of the Camaroon Mountains, on the coast 
of the Gulf of Guinea in the west, and the Artali volcano 
in the d^xreased r^on of the salt desert which lies be- 
tween the Abyssinian plateau and the Bed Sea, This 
latter volcano is probably a part of the system with which 
the volcanic island of Jebd Tur, in the Red Sea, near the 
same latitude, is connected. One other active volcano only 
is known by report, — ^the Njemsi volcano, in the country 
between Mount Kenia and the Victoria Lake. Shoclm feattires. 
of earthquake appear to be almost unknown in any part 
of the continent It has been pointed out by the late 
Sir Bcderick Murchison that the older rocks which are 
known to circle round the continent, unquestionably in- 
cluded an interior marshy or lacustrine country, and that 
tile present centre zone of waters, whether lakes, rivem, 
or marshes, extending from Lake Chad to Lake Ngami, 
aiie^ but the great modem I'esidual phenoznena of thos^ 
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of a meaozoic age. The surface of the South African 
continent has not been diversiiied in recent times by the 
outpouring of lava streams, or broken up by the efforts 
of subterranean heat to escapa iJ^^or has it been sub- 
jected to those great oscillations by which the surfaces 
of many other countries have been so placed under the 
watem of the ocean as to have been strewed over with 
erratic blocks and marine exuviae. The interior of South 
^\.frica may therefore be viewed as a country of very 
ancient conservative terrestrial character. Knowledge of 
the special geology of Africa is yet confined to the few 
parts of the continent in which Europeans have perma- 
ne^ntly settled. In this respect the southern region of the 
Cape Colony and Katal have advanced furthest, and their | 
geological features have been mapped out with some I 
accuracy. Elsewhere in the continent, excepting in Algeria 
and Angola, light has only been thrown along the line 
fi *Ilowed by the few explorers who have given attention to 
this subject, 

.^flTierals Among the minerals of Africa, salt is widely distributed, 
mil metals, though in some districts wholly wanting. Thus in the 
Abyssinian high land the salt, which is brought up in small 
blocks from the depressed salt plain on the Eed Sea coast 
beneath, is so valued as to be used as a money currency; 
and in the native kingdoms of South Central Africa, the 
salt districts are royal possessions strictly guarded. Metals 
seem nowhere very abundant. Gold is perhaps the most 
generally distributed. The gold-fields of the Transvaal 
llepublic and of the country which extends thence to the 
Zambeze, are numerous; but no yield has as yet been dis- 
covered of sujBScient quantity to overcome the difficulties 
of working, and of transport to the distant sea-ports, to 
which no navigable rivers lead from this region. Copper is 
known to exist in large quantities in the mountains of 
native kingdoms of the centre of South Africa; and one of 
the objects of Dr Livxngstone^s present journey is to visit 
the famed copper country of Katanga south-west of the 
Tanganyika Lake, The diamond-fields in the districts of 
the Vaal and Orange rivers north of the Cape Colony are 
now steadily worked, and give good returns. 

General Africa is the only one of the continents of the globe 
luture of Trliich lies equally to north and south of the equator, 
of and the portions of it which extend beyond the tropics do 

7iot advance far into the temperate zones. From this it 
results that Africa, besides being the warmest of all the 
continents, has also the most equal distribution of the 
sun's heat during the seasons over the parts which lie north 
and south of the central line. Winds and rain, depending on 
the distribution of heat, are also correspondingly-developed 
in these two great divisions of the continent, and the broad 
landscape zones, passing from humid forest to arid sandy 
desert, also agree exactly with one another north and south 
of Equatorial Africa. 

Equatorial Between 10 ° N. and 10° S. of the equator, but especially 
forests. in that portion of it the outskirts of which have only as 
yet been reached by travellers, Africa appears to be a land 
of dense tropical forest. Wherever it has been penetrated, 
travellers speak of an excessively rank vegetation ; passage 
has to be forced through thick underwood and creeping 
plants, between giant trees, whose foliage shuts out the 
sun^s rays; and the land teems with animal and insect life 
of every form and colour. Describing the forests of 
Manyuema country, west of the Tangany3:a Lake, Living- 
stone says — Into these [primjeval forests] the sun, though 
vertical, cannot penetrate, excepting by sending down at 
midday thin pencils of rays into the gloom. The rain 
water stands for months in stagnant pools made by the 
feet of elephants. The climbing plants, from the size of a 
whipcord to that of a man-of-war’s hawser, are so numerous, 
that the ancient path is the only passage. When one 


of the giant trees falls across road, it forms a 
breast high to be climbed over, and the mass of tangled 
ropes brought down makes cutting a path round it a work 
of time which travellers never undertake. Here there is 
a double rainy season, and the rainfall is excessive. To 
north and south of this central belt, where the rainfall 
diminishes, and a dry and wet season divides the year, the 
forests gradually open into a park-like country, and then 
merge into pastoral grass-lands. In North Africa this -Sforthern 
pastoral belt is occupied by the native states of ^he 
Sondan, from Abyssinia westward, in the parallel of Lake 
Chad, to the Gambia on the Atlantic coast; and coiTe- 
spending to this in the south, are the grass-lands stretching 
across the continent from the Zambeze to southern Angola 
and Benguela. The pstoral belts again gradually pass 
into the dry, almost rainless desert zones of the Sahara in Deserts, 
the north, and the Kalahari desert in the south, which 
present many features of similarity. 

The extremities of the continent, to which moisture is 
carried from the neighbouring oceans, again pass into a 
second belt of pastoral or agricultural land, in the north- 
ward slopes of the plateaus of Barbary, Marocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis, corresponding with the seaward terraces of 
cultivated land in the Cape Colony in the south. 

Taking a broad view of the hydrography of Africa, there Rivers, 
are two great areas of continental drainage, one in the 
north, the other in the south, from which no water escapes 
directly to the ocean. These correspond almost exactly 
with the two desert belts of the Sahara and the Kalahari 
above described. The whole of the remaining portions of 
the continent, its forests and pastoral districts, in which 
the greater rainfall gives greater power to the rivers, are 
drained by streams which find their way to the ocean on 
one side or other, generally forcing a passage through some 
natural or waterwom gorge in the higher circle of mountains 
which run round the outer edges of the great plateau. 

By far the larger portion of the oceanic drainage of the 
continent is to the Atlantic and its branch the Mediter- 


ranean, to which the Nile, Niger, Ogowai, Congo, and 
Orange rivers flow. The great rivers which drain on 
the opposite side, to the Indian Ocean, are the Juba, 
Zambeze, and Limpopo; whilst the nortliern continental 
basin, by. far more extensive than the southern, has only 
one great river, the Shari, which supplies Lake Chad. 

It must be noticed that the capabilities of the African 
rivers, as highways of approach to the interior of the con- 
tinent, are exceedingly small in comparison with those of 
the other great continents of the globe, most of them being 
either barred at their mouths, or by rapids at no great 
distance from the coast. It is owing to this physical cause 
mainly that the African continent has remained for so 
many centuries a sealed book to the civilised world. On 
the other hand, it must be observed, that when these outer 
baxriers have been passed, the groat interior of the land, 
in its most productive regions, possesses a network of vast 
rivers and lakes, unsurpassed in extent by those of any 
country of the world, by means of which the resources of 
Central .Mrica may in future be thoroughly developed. 

The Nile is the oldest of historical rivers, and afforded Nile* 
the only means of subsistence to the earliest civilised 
people on earth, and yet the origin of this river remained 
an enigma almost to the present day. Though it drains 

1 Upwards of 

1,000,000 square miles, and in this respect is one of the 
larg^t nvers of the globe, the Nile, passing for a great 
portion of Its lower course through the desert belt of North 
Mncfi and receiring no tributaries there, loses much of 
Its vol^e by eja^ration, and is far surpassed in the 
quantity of ocean by the Congo, 

m the moist equatonal zone. Th^^great labours of Dr 
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m tht I«k« legioo of Oootol Afrioo, la™ go 
narrow^ the space withm which the sources of the Nile 
can emt, tte, though no traveller has yet reached the 
mtunate feeders of the great river, their position can now 
De predicated almost with certainty. The limit of the 
Nde bam on the south is formed by the high mountains 
which rise to westward of the Albert Lake, and which divide 
between this great reservoir and the Tanganyika, extend- 
ing eastward to the plateau of Unyamuezi, on the northern 
side of which the Victoria Nyanza lies. The ultimate 
sources must then be the feeders of these great equatorial 
lakes, the Victoria and Albert. The river issuing from 
the former lake, at the Ripon Falls, 3300 feet above the 
sea, to join the northern end of the Abert Nyanza, may 
be considered as the first appearance of the Nile as a river. 
At the Ripon Falls the overfiow is from 400 to 600 feet in 
breadth, and the descent of 12 feet is broken in three 
places by rocks. Further down, where the river turns 
westward to join the Abert Lake, it forms the Kfl-mTu a 
and Murchison Falls, the latter being 120 feet in height 
From the Abert Lake, the Nile, caUed the Kir in thk 
part,^ begins its almost due northward course to the 
Mediterranean, and has no further lake expansion. Be- 
tween the Abert and Goiidokoro, in 5® N. lat., which lies 
at 2000 feet above the sea, the Nile descends at least 500 
feet in a series of rapids and cataracts. Beyond Qondokoro, 
up to which point it is navigable, it enters the northern 
lower land of Arica, which is here a region of swamps 
and forests, and seve^ tributaries join it from the west. 
The largest of these, named the Bahr-el-Ghazal, unites 
with the main stream below the 10th parallel; and, not 
much further on, a main tributary, the Sobat river, joins 
the Nile from the unknown region which lies to the south- 
east, Hence, onward, the Nde is known as the Bahr-el- 
Abiad or V’lite River. The two remaining great tribu- 
tary rivers descend from the high land of Abyssinia on the 
east. The first of these, the Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue River, 
its waters being pure in comparison with those of the Nile, 
has its source near Lake Dembea or Tzana, through which 
it flows, in the western side of the Abyssinian plateau, 
6000 feet above the sea ; forming a semicircular curve in 
the plateau, the Blue Nile runs north-westward to the 
confluence at Khartum, 1345 feet above the sea. Between 
this point and the union of the next tributary, the Nile 
forms the cataract which is known as the sixth from its 
month. In about 18® N. it is joined by the Atbara or 
Black River, the head stream of which is the Takkazze, 
flowing in a deep cut valley of the high land. This tribu- 
tary is named from the dark mud which it carries from the 
high laud, brought down to it by streams which swell into 
rushing torrents in the rainy season. It is to these rivers 
that the fertility of Lower Egypt is mainly due, for each 
year a vast quantity of Abyssinian mud is borne down to be 
spread over the delta. Hence the Nile pursues its way 
in a single line through the dry belt of desert to the 
Mediterranean without a single tributary, descending by 
five cataracts, at considerable distances apart. The delta 
of the Nile, in which the river divides into two main 
branches, from which a multitude of canals are drawn off, 
is a wide low plain, occupying an area of about 9000 square 
miles. The most remarkable circumstance connected with 
the delta is the annual rise and overflow of the river, which 
takes place with the greatest regularity in time and equality 
in amount, beginning at the end of June, and subsiding 
completely before the end of November, leaving over the 
whole delta a layer of rich fertilising slime. 

The Sheliff in Ageria, and Jhe,,jfifluya in Eastern 
Marocco, are the chief streamsjji^^ing to the Mediterranean 
from the high land of 

Passing round t^pP^tlantic system, the Sebu, the 


Ummer Eebia, and the Tensift, from the Atlas range, are 
permanent rivers flowing across the fertUe plain of Western 
Marocco, which they serve to irrigate. Next is the Wady 
Draa,^ a water-course which has its rise on the inner sloj)e of 
the high land in Marocco, and which bends round through 
the Maroccan Skhara to the Atlantic, near the 28th paraikL 
Its ch^el, of not than 500 miles in length, forms a long 
oasis in the partly desert country through which it flows, 
and water remains in its bed nearly throughout the year. 

A stretch of 1100 miles of waterless coast, where the 
desert belt touches on the Atlantic, iutawen^ between 
the Draa and the Senegal river, at the beginning of the 
pastoral belt in lat. 15® N. 

The &negal rises m the northern portion of the belt of Senegal 
mountains which skirt the Guinea coast, and lias a north- 
westerly course to the sea. During the rainy season it is 
navigable for 500 miles, from its mouth to the catawst of 
Feloo, for vessels drawing 12 feet of water, but at other 
times it is not passable for more tkm a third part of this 
distance. The Gambia has its sources near those of the Gambia. 
Senegal, and flows westward in a tortuous bed over the 
plain country, giving a navigable channel of 400 miles, up 
to the F^ls of Barra Kunda. The Rio Grande, from the 
same heights, is also a considerable river. 

The Niger is the third Arican river in point of area Mger, 
of drainage and volume; it is formed by the union of * 
two great tributaries, the Quorra and Benue,— the former 
from^ the west, the latter from the country in the east of 
the river ba^ The Quorra, called the Joliba in its upper 
course, has its springs in the inner slope of the mountains 
which give rise to the Senegal and Gambia, not far from 
the Atlantic coast At first its course is north-eastward to 
as far as the city of Timbuctu, on the border of the desert 
zone; then it turns due east, and afterwards south-east to 
its confluence with the Benue, at a point 200 miles north 
from the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. The chief tributary 
of the Quorra is the Sokoto river, coming from the elevated 
country which forms the water-parting between the Niger 
basin and that of Lake Olmd on the ^ist, and its confluence 
is near the middle of the portion of the channel of the 
Quorra which bends to south-east. 

At a distance of about 100 miles from its sources, the 
traveller Park, the first European who reach^ the Joliba, 
found it flowing in a wide fertile valley, and navigated by 
canoes which kept up a constant traffic. Above Timbuc- 
tu the commerce of the river is busily carried on in barges 
of 60 to 80 tons burden; further on, where the river 
touches upon the desert belt in the most northerly portion 
of its course, its fertile banks form the moat' marked con- 
trast to the arid desert lands beyond. From the confluence 
of the Sokoto to the union with the Benue, the river course 
is only navigable after the rainy season, sinee at other 
times rocks and shoals interrupt the passage. The sources 
of the Benue are unknown as yet, but it is believed to 
have its rise in the northern edge of the great plateau oi 
Southern Africa, almost due sonth of Lake Chad; its known 
course is westward, and at the furthest point to which it was 
easily navigated by the traveller Baikie, nearly 400 miles 
from its confluence with the Kawara or Quorra, it was still 
half a mile in width and about 10 feet in average depth, flow- 
ing through rich plains. From the confluence of the Quorra 
and Benue the Niger has a due south course to its delta, 
and the united river has an average width of about a mile. 

At a distance of 100 milea from the sea, minor branches 
which enclose the delta sepaiute from the main stream on 
each side. The delta is much more extensive than that of 
the Nile, and measures about 14,000 square miles of low 
alluvial plain, covered with forest and jungle, and com- 
pletely intersected by branches from the main river, the 
outmost of which reach the sea not leas than 200 miles 
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Uiilike the Nile, the iS^iger pc^sses one main 
channel through tilie ^ntre of the delta, called at its mouth 
the Nun riTer, 

Old Calabar riTer, the Camaroon river, and the Gaboon, 
are the best known of a number of wide inlets or estuaries 
of the sea, which occur on the west coast immediately 
north of the equator j bat these are merely the receptacles 
of a number of minor streams, not the mouths of great 
rivers, as at one time supposed. 

The Ogowai (pron. Ogowee) river, the delta of which 
forms Chpe Lopez, imniedaitely S. of the equator, is a great 
stream which is believed to drain a large area of the forest 
zor^e between the Niger and the Congo ; as yet, its lower 
coast is only known to a distance of 200 nules from the 
siea. Above the delta the main stream of the river, named 
the Okauda, breaks through the edge of the plateau, and 
k joined by the Onango, a tributary from the coast range 
of the Sierra Complida. Below this confluence the river 
is a mile and a half in average width, its depth varying from 
15 to 50 feet The delta is formed by the two main branches 
into which the Ogowai divides at about 30 miles from the 
coast, aud is a swampy flat, covered with mangroves, 

Tlie Congo or Zaire must be considered the second river 
of Africa in point of area of drainage, and it is the first in 
respect oi the volume of water which it discharges to the 
Q<mn. There remmns but little doubt that the head streams 
of this vast river are those which supply the great lacustrine 
system discovered by Dr Livingstone in his recent journeys 
south and west of I^e Tanganyika. Through these lakes 
the river, which’rises in the upland north of Lake Nyassa, 
named in different parts of its course the Chambeze, Lua- 
pxila, or Luaiaba, flows in great bends to west and north- 
ward, to where it passes into the unknown, country stall to 
be explored in the heart of the continent. The Luaiaba 
has a great tributary named the Lufira, from the south; 
and it is almost certain that the Kassabi river, which 
springs in the Mossamba Mountains, in the interior borders 
of Angola, is also one of the feeders of this great river. 
The Quango river, rising in the same mountains, nearer 
Angola, must also join the Congo lower down in its valley. 
At the furthest point on the Luaiaba reached by Living- 
stone, in about lat 6® S. and long. 25° E., the great 
river had a breadth of from 2000 to 6000 yards, and could 
not be forded at any season of the year. Every circum- 
stance connected with this river — its direotion, the time of 
its annual rising, and the volume of its water which could 
be discharged by the Congo mouth alone — point to its 
identity with this river. The explorer Tuckey, who, in 
1816, followed up the Congo from its mouth on the west 
coast further than any one, found it, above the cataracts 
which it forms in breaking through the coast range, to 
have a width of from 2 to 4 English miles, and with a 
current of from 2 to 3 miles an hour; and his statement 
that at the lowest stage of its waters it discharges 2,000,000 
of cubic feet of water per second, has been confirmed by 
more recent surveys. Forty miles out from its mouth 
its wat^ Qxe only partially mingled with that of the sea, 
and some nine miles from the coast they are still perfectly 
fresh. The Congo is the only one of the large African 
rivers which has. any approach to an estuary, contrasting in 
this respect wifli those which have delta mouths. 

The Coanza, the most important river of Angola, in 
respect of its affording a navigable channel for 140 miles 
from its mouth, rises in a broad valley formed by the 
Mossamba Mountains in the interior of Benguela, and 
curves north-westward to the ocean. Its upper course is 
rapid, and its navigation only begins after the last of its 
cataracts has been passed;, the i^aouth is closed by a bar. 
The Oinmie river has its rise in the opposite watershed of 
the mcmctains, its springs being dose to those of the 


Caema, and its course is soutWe&tward, forming the 
southern limit of the territory of Mossamedes. It is the 
most southerly river of the central fertile zones of Africa on 
this side of the continent, and appears to be suitable for 
navigation throughout the greater part of its length — rising 
from 1 5 to 20 feet at times of flood, but having such a depth, 
at its lowest stage, as to be only passable by canoes. 

From the Cunene, in lat. 17° S., to the Orange river 
in 29° S., the dry belt of the South African desert zone 
intervenes, and there are no permanent rivers on the land 
sloping to the sea. The coast lands from the edge of the 
plateau are, however, furrowed by numerous water-courses, 
which are ffled only after the occasional rainfalls. 

The Orange river also belongs for the greater part of its Orange 
lower course to the water-courses of the arid belt, but it 
receives such a constant supply from its head streams, 
which descend from the high lands near the east coast of 
the continent, as to be able to maintain a perennial flow in 
its channel, which, however, is so shallow as to be of no 
value for navigation. Its main bead streams are theYaal 
and Nu Gariep or Orange, which rise on the opposite slopes 
of one of the summits of the Drakenberg range, called the 
Mont aux Sources. After encircling the Orange River 
Free State, these rivers unite near the centre of this pait 
of the continent to form the Orange, which continues west- 
ward to the Atlantic, but without receiving any permanent 
tributary. The chief water channels which periodically 
cany supplies to it from the south are Brak and the Great 
Hartebeeste; h:om they Kalahari region in the north come 
the Molopo and Nosob channels. Midway between the 
union of the head streams and the ocean the river forms 
a great fall of 150 feet in height. 

The rivers which flow down from the terraces of the Drainage 
Cape Colony are numerous, but have little permanent depth "the 
of water, shrinking almost to dryness excepting after rains, 
when they become impetuous torrents; some have cut deep 
channels, much beneath the level of the country, and the 
banks of these canons are choked with dense vegetation. 

Passing round to Natal and Zulu Land, the coast country is 
well watered by frequent streams which descend from the 
base of the cliff-wall of the Drakenberg ; these have gene- 
rally the character of mountain torrents, with rapid flow 
between high banks and changing volume, and are almost 
without exception closed at their mouths by sand bars, which 
in most instances shut in considerable lagoons. One of these, 
the lake of Santa Lncia, is more than 40 miles in length. 

The first large river of the Indian Ocean system is the Limpopo 
Limpopo or Crocodile river, so named from the great num- 
ber of these animals found in its bed. Its basin lies 
centrally in the southern tropic, also in the desert belt, 
and on this account it barely maintains a shallow flow of 
water throughout the year. Its sources are in that part of 
the plateau edge in the Transvaal Republic which is known 
as the Hooge Yeldt and Magalies Berg ; from this it forms 
a wide semicircular sweep to north-east and south, reaching 
the ocean not far north of Delagoa Bay, in 25° S. Its 
chief tributary, the Olifant or Lepalule, has its rise in a 
part of the Hooge Yeldt which is nearer the coast. Many 
of its minor tributaries in its lower course are periodical 
streams known as sa?id rivers^ only filled after heavy rains. 

The Zambeze is the great river of the pastoral belt of Zambeze. 
South Africa, and the fourth in point of size in the con- 
sent, di-aining nearly 600,000 square miles. As far as 
its basin has yet been explored, the Zambeze has three 
head streams from the great water-parting ridge which 
extends from the Mossamba Mountains of inner Angola 
to the high lands north of Nyassa Lake, about the 12th 
parallel of S, latitude. There are the Lungebungo river 
from the Mossamba Mountains, the Leeba river from 
T^ke Dflqlo, on thft water-parting which separates be- 
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tween the Zambeze and the Kassabi river, and the Lise- 
ambye or Jambaji, probably the main-source stream, 
coming from the unknown lands south-west of the Cazembe’s 
territory. From the union of these streams the general 
course of the Zambeze is in two wide curves eastward, 
through the plateau and over its edge to the Indian 
Ocean, in about 19° S. lat. From the north its mflin 
tributaries are the Kafue and Loangwa or Aniangoa ri/ers, 
and the Shire river, flowing out of Lake Nyassa. Anove 
this point, on its middle course, where it forms the great 
Victoria Falls, the Zambeze receives the Chobe from the 
north-west; and from southward numerous minor tribu- 
taries join its lower channel. The Zambeze forms a delta 
with many mouths, the outmost of which are nearly 100 
miles apart, and their entrances are generally barred by sand 
banks; but if these be passed, the main river is continuously 
navigable for 320 miles to the town of Tet4, and its tribu- 
tary the Shire may also be followed up for nearly 160 
miles, to where its cataracts stop navigation. At the 
Victoria Falls the ^eat river contracts from its general 
width of nearly a mile, to 60 or 80 feet, and plimges over 
a height of 100 feet, into a remarkable zig-zag gorge rent 
in the herd basalt rocks. 

The ttovuma, which has its chief tributaries from the 
plateau edge on the eastern side of Lake Nyassa, is the 
next great river of the drainage to the Indian Ocean. It 
has been navigated by Livingstone for 150 miles from the 
coast, and formed part of his route in entering the con- 
tinent on the journey from which he has not yet returned, 
but its basin has not yet been explored. 

Still farther north the mouths of a great river named 
the Eufiji are known, on the coast opposite the island of 
]Monfia, south of Zanzibar; but no part of its course has 
yet been traced by any European. 

The Kingani and the Wami are two streams from the 
plateau edge, in the country of TJsagara, and reach the sea 
in the channel formed by Zanzibar island. The Pangani 
river, further north, rises in the snowy mountain Kilima- 
ttjaro. The Sabaki and Dana, which embouch on the 
opposite side of Formosa Bay, in 3° S., flow over the same 
coast plains, having their head springs in the spurs of 
Mount Kenia. The latter river might be navigated during 
the rainy season for 100 miles from the coast. 

The Juba river is the most considerable on the eastern 
side north of the equator. It is believed to have its rise 
in the high lands immediately south of Abyssinia, and its 
general direction is south-eastward to the Indian Ocean ; 
but nothing is known of its higher course except by report. 
The ill-fated expedition under Baron von der Decken. 
explored this river for about 180 mQes upwards from its 
mouth, but as yet no traffic is carried on by its means. 
The Webbe or Haines river flows down from the high 
lands in a direction nearly parallel to the Juba, a little 
farther north, but its outlet on the coast is completely 
barred by sand dunes of from 400 to 500 feet in height, 
behind which it forms a lagoon of varying extent. The 
desert zone is now again reached, and the water supply 
fails. ^ Ho permanent rivers reach the Eed Sea from the 
A.byssinian highlands or from the heights of Hubia which 
continue these northward; the largest water-course is that 
of the Barca, which is periodically fiEed by its tributaries 
in the northern part of the Abyssinian plateau. 

Turning now to the great areas of continental drainage, 
it is observed that in North Africa there is a vast space of 
upwards of four millions of sqiiare miles, extending from 
the NEe vaEey westward to the Atlantic coast, and from 
the plateau of Barbary in the north to the extremities of 
the basin of Lake Chad in the south, from which no single 
river finds its way to the sea. The whole of .this space, 
however, appears to be furrowed by water channels in the 


most varied directions. From the inner slopes of th« 
plateau of Barbary numerous wadys take a direction to- 
wards the great sand-belt of the Erg, in which they ter- 
minate; a great series of channels appears to radiate from 
the higher portion of the Sahara, which Ees immediately 
north of the tropic of Cancer and in about 5® E, of Green- 
wich ; another cluster radiates from the Mountains of 
Tibesti, in the eastern Sahara, 

Lake Chad, on the margin of the pastoral belt, is sup- 
plied by a large river named the Shari, coming from the 
moist forest country which Hes nearer the equator; and the 
lake, which tiE recently was believed to have no outlet, 
overflows to north-eastward, fertEising a great wady, in 
which the waters become lost by evaporation as they axe 
led towards the more arid country of Sahara, 

The southern area of continental drainage is of much 
sm^er extent, and occupies the space of the desert zone 
which Ees between the middle of the Zambeze Imn and 
Damara Land. It centres in Lake Ngami, to which the 
Tioge river flows from the pastoral belt on the north- 
west. Several water-courses from the high Damara Land 
also tahe a direction toward this lake. The river Zuga 
carries off the overflow of Lake Ngami towards a series of 
salt lagoons which He eastward near the edge of the 
plateau; but it becomes narrower and less in volume as it 
approaches these, and in some seasons scarcely reaches 
their bed. 

SmaEer spaces of continental drainage exist at various 
points near the eastern side of the contineht. One of 
these occupies the depressed area between the base of the 
Abyssinian highland and the Eed Sea, and is properly a 
continuation of the Sahara desert belt beyond the inter- 
vening plateau. In this space the Hawash river, descend- 
ing from the plateau, terminates before reaching the sea. 

Another interior basin Ees in the plateau between the 
edge on which mountains Kenia and Kilima-njaro rise and 
the country east of the Victoria Lake, and includes several 
salt lakes. It is probable that the great Tanganyika Lake 
is the centre of a third basin of no outflow on this side of 
the great plateau; and Lake Shirwa, south-east of the 
Nyassa, constitutes a fourth. 

The great lakes, which form such a prominent feature in Lakes 
African hydrography, are found chiefly in the southern and 
eastern regions of ihe continent, but they are distributed 
over aE the systems of drainage. The Victoria and Albert 
Lakes of the NEe basin are great seas of fresh water ; and 
if their extent should ultimately prove to be nearly that 
which is at present beheved, they rival the great Ame- 
rican lakes for the place of the greatest expanse of fresh Nile Lakes, 
water on the globe. The former, the Victoria Lake, is at 
an elevation of about 3300 feet above the sea; and its 
outline, as at present sketched on our maps, occupies an 
area of not less than 30,000 square mOes. The Albert 
Lake, 2500 feet above the sea, is beEeved to have an 
extent not far short of this. Lake Baringo, north-east of 
the Victoria, is reported to be a great fresh lake, disehaxg- 
ing towards the NEe by a river which is possibly the 
Sobat tributary. Lake Tzana or Dembea, 60 miles in length, 
at a level of 6000 feet above the sea, on the Abyssinian 
plateau, is the only remaining great lake of the NEe basin. 

The great expansions of the Ghambeze-Lualaba river, 
presumably belonging to the river Congo, axe the only Congo 
other considerable lakes of the Atlantic drainaga The Lakes, 
highest of them, Lake Bangweolo or Bemha, is described 
as being 150 mEes in length from east to west, and at an 
elevation of 4000 feet; Lake Moero, the next, extends 
through 60 mEes ; Lakes Kamalondo or Ulenge, and the 
yet unvisited lakes of the same drainage, are described as 
of vast extent, and He at an elevatian of about 2000 feet 
above the sea. 
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BdoB^og to tLe drainage system of the ladian Oc^ 
ir®, Ijik® Hya»a^ 1500 feet alxiTe tie sea, and stretching 
meridioimllj orer an area of nearly 9000 square miles in 
the of the Zambexe ; and Lake Sambuni, a reported 
lake of great extent, lying in the plateau edge ^aurth of 
Mount Keiim, and prubably belonging to the basin of the 
Juba rif en Tim great Lake Tanganyika, upwards of 10,000 
square iniies in ar^ and united by a broad channel with 
Lika Liemlm in the with, <j€cupies a deep longitudinal 
basin, girt with mountains ; it is 2800 feet above the sea 
level As vet no outlet has been discovered for this vast 
lake, miil the question whether it has or has not an over- 
flowing river, is still undecided; but its waters are not 
Ijerfectly fresh, the drainage to it is small, and the proba- 
bility is that the Tanganyika is a continental lake. Lake 
Shinva, enclosed by mountains on the plateau edge south- 
east Lake Kyassa, and 2000 feet above the sea, has 
brackish water, and no outlet. 

Lake Chad, tdie greatest lake of the continental system 
nf North ilfrioL, is a shallow lagoon of veiy variabie 
extent, with numerous islands : it lies at about 1100 feet 
above the jm; its waters are fresh and clear, and its over- 
flow is carried off to nurth-eastw’ard by the wady named 
Bahr-ei-Ghazai 

Lake Ngami, the corresponding lake in the southern 
continental system, at an elevation of about 2900 feet, 
is also a shallow re^y lagoon, varying in extent according 
to the saasozL The Zuga river carries off its surplus water to 
eastward. Sait lakes are of frequent occurrence in the areas 
of continental drainage; perhaps the most remarkable of 
these is the Aasal lake, which hes in a depression east of 
Abyssinia comparable with that of the Dead Sea, 600 feet 
beneath the level of the Eed Sea; the Sebka-el-Faroon 
or Schott Kebir, south of Tunis, is a great ^t lagoon, 100 
miles in length, dried up in summer, when its bed is found 
to be thickly encrusted with salt, and in winter covered 
with water to a depth of two or three feet. It lies several 
feet benmth the level of the Mediterranean. 

Africa lies almc^t entirely in the torrid zone, and is the 
hottest continent of all The greatest beat, however, is not 
found under the equator, since the whole of the central belt 
uf the continent is protected by a dense covering of forest 
vegetation, supported by the heavy rainfall, and has in 
consequence a more equable climate, but in the dry, bare 

exposed desert belts, which lie on the margins of the 

its annk the Sahara in the north and the Kal^ari in the 

be disc^ south, where the climate is extreme. The highest temperar 
ture is found throughout the Sahara, particularly in its 
eastern portions towards the Red Sea, In Upper Eg 3 rpt 
and Nubia eggs may be baked in the hot sands ; and the 
saying of the Arabs is, “in Nubia the soil is like fire 
and the wind like a flame." The regions along the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts are rendered more tem- 
perate by the influence of the sea. To the south of the 
Great Desert the temperature decreases, chiefly on account 
of the increasing moisture and protection of the land sur- 
face from extreme heating by its trt^e growth, but also 
because of the greater elevation of tl e land as the great 
southern plateau is approached Both on account of its 
elevation and its narrower form, which gives greater access 
to the equalising influence of the surrounding ocean, the 
southern half of tib.e African continent has a less high 
temiH3rature than the northern, though the same gradations 
of climate outward from the centre belt are clearly marked 
in each division. Regular snowfall does not occur even 
in the most southern or northern regions; and this pheno- 
menon is only known in the most devated points of the 
continent, as in the Atlas Mountains in the north, the 
summits of which retain patches of snow even in summer, 
in the Abyssinian peaks, in the M^e.^ points of the 
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mountains of the Cape Colony, and most remarkably m 
the lofty summits of Mounts Kenia and KRima-njaru, 
which rise on the plateau directly beneath the equator. The 
iuteusity of radiation and its influence upon the tempera- 
ture are very great ia Northern Africa; while in the diiy 
time the soil of the Sahara rapidly absorbs the solar 
during the night it cools so rapidly that the formation of 
ice has often been known to occur. 

The observed average temperatures of the extreme 
months of the year at various points of Africa, from N. to 
S., are given in the follo'wing table: — 



Jan. 

July. 


Jan. 

July. 

Las Palmas, Can- ) 

61*9 

78-6 

Kobbe, Darfur, . 

67*1 

87-8 

aiy Islands, , ] 

Ankobar, Abyssinia, 

52 '0 

58*1 

Santa Cruz, Tene- i 

63-7 

77*2 

Elinina, Gold Coast, 

79-7 

76*7 

rifle, ... 5 

Christiansborg, „ 

81*0 

76 '6 

Funchal, Madeira, 

63*5 

72*5 

Niger Mouth (5“ / 

86-0 

80'2 

Casa Bl^ca, Ma- ) 
rocco, ... 5 
La Calle, Algeria, 

57*4 

77-9 

9 N.), . . . || 

Gondokoro (5 N.), 

89*3 

78-5 

54*6 

78-4 

Tlanzibar, . . . 

83*3 

77*1 

Algiers, „ ) 

(37“ N.) 5 

Oran, „ 

55*8 

76*3 

Asi'ension I. (7° ) 
30' S.),. . -i 

77-0 

75-0 

56*2 

76*9 

St Helena, . . 

73*6 

65*8 

Constantine, „ 

44*6 

81*0 

Tete, on the Zam- ) 

: 82-9 

72 4 

L*Aghonat, „ 
Tunis 

54*2 

98*9 

beze (16“ S.>, . J 

57*2 

77*2 

Port Louis, Man- 1 

81*7 

71*8 

Alexandria, Egypt, 

57*4 

78*5 

ritius, ... . j 

St Denis, Bourbon, 

Cairo, „ i 

55*8 

86*0 

79*7 

71*8 

<30“ K.) 5 

Durban, Natal, . 

74*2 

62*4 

Kenneh, ,, 

62*4 

94*3 

Pietennaritzburg ) 

71*4 

55*2 

Freeiown, Sierra ) 

82*0 

77*5 

(30“ S.), . . } 

Leone, . . . ( 

Cape Town (34® S.), 
StRenbosch, . . 

74*3 

57-li 

Kuka, Bornu j 

75*6 

83*8 

77-0 

67*0 

(13“ N.), . ,{ 

SweUendam, , . 

72*7 

59*9 


Airica is not much under the influence of the regular Wiii 
winds, except the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, the great 
movement of the atmosphere depending chiefly on the 
oscillation of the continent beneath the sun during the se^ir 
sons, as will be afterwards explained. The wind currents 
over the whole continent have a prevailing direction from 
the east There are the trade winds, modified by inter- 
ruptions of changing heat and elevation of the land sur- 
faca In the northern part of the Indian Ocean the year 
is divided between the south-west monsoon, blowing from 
March till September, away from Africa, towards the then 
heated continent of Asia; and the north-east monsoon, or 
rather the normal trade wind, blowing towards the African 
coasts, from October till February. It will be seen in the 
next paragraph, that the monsoons, although they extend 
only to about a thu*d portion of the East African shores, 
have an extremely important bearing u^Don the physical 
economy of the w^hole African continent. From hurricanes 
Africa is nearly exempt, except in its south-eastern extremity, 
to which at times the Mauritius hurricanes extend. At 
rare intervals these have visited the east coast as far as 
Zanzibar. Northern Africa is much exposed to the hot 
winds and storms from the Sahara, which are called in 
Egypt Kh a ms in, in the Mediterranean Scirocco, Shume 
or Asshume in Marocco, and Harmattan on the west coasts 
of the Sahara and in the countries bordering on the Gulf 
of Guinea. These always blow directly across the coast 
from the interior, and seem to move round the compass 
during Ihe year, beginning in Egypt in April, in Algeria 
in J uly, in Marocco in August, in Senegambia in November, 
Simileu: dry electrical winds are experienced in the Kalahari 
desert in the south. Whirlwinds, frequently carrying sand 
up into the atmosphere, are of frequent occurrence in 
these deserts, and are also known in the dry region of 
Unyamuezi, between Zanzibar and the Tanganyika, and in 
the Limpopo basin farther south. Extreme heat and diy- 
ness are the characteristics of these winds, which, raising 
the sand, filling the air with dust, and prodigiously favour- 
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ins the powers of evaporation, are often fatal to the vege- 
table and animal creation in the regions visited by them* 

In Africa the dependence of the winds and rains upon 
Sa the movement of the land beneath the sun is more clearly 
marked fho-Ti in any other intertropical regian of the globa 
Hie hif^h temperature caused by the vertical heat of the 
sun over a particular area induces an indraught of air to 
that place, an ascending current is produced which carries 
tip with it the warm and moist air; condensed in the 
hitcher regions of the atmosphere, the moisture falls as 
rain, and the condensation makes way for a further in- 
draught. It is thus that in Africa the winds and rains 
follow as a rule the pendulating movement of the continent 
beneath the sun, and the rainy season of any space begins 
almost immediately after the sun has reached its zenith. 
Between the tropics and the equator the sun comes twice 
to the zenith of each belt during the year, at the tropical 
lines the sun is only once in the zenith; thus it follows 
that a double rainy season is observed in ah places lying 
in the central belt of the tropics, and a single rainy season 
ia those which are nearer the skirts of the zone. These 
wet and dry seasons correspond to the cooler and hotter 
periods of the year, and take the place of the summer and 
winter of the temperate regions. Various circumstances 
tend to interfere with and modify the working of this ' 
general rule of the rotation of seasons. In Southern 
Africa that rainy season which follows the apparent move- 
ment of the sun northward, is greater than that which 
ensues after his passage south, since in the former case the 
winds are drawn inwards from the ocean and carry greater 
quantities of moisture, whereas in the latter the winds are 
drawn from the land north of the equator, and their mois- 
ture is already in great part spent In the northern and 
O^tki eastern regions of Africa the winds and rains are governed 
as much by the heating and cooling of the Asiatic con- 
tinent as by that of Africa itself, but in the central and 
western portions of the continent the rule is weU exem- 
plified. Thus in Damara Land, bordering on the southern 
tropic, there is one short rainy season from Tebruary till 
April, beginning only with the northing sun; at Loanda 
in Angola the greater rains last from February till May, 
the lesser rainy season, when the sun has passed this place 
going south, occurs in November only. At Annobon 
island, surrounded by wide sea, April and May are the 
rainy months of the northing sun, October and November 
of rile southing. The Guinea coast, facing the sea to 
southward, has its greater rainy season from March to 
June, when the northing sun draws the ocean winds on to 
the coast; and its lesser rains occur in October and 
November, when the sun has passed southward from the 
land. Nearing the northern tropical line, the coast-land 
from Sierra Leone to the Senegal river has a simple wet 
and dry season during the year. 

On the eastern coast-land the rains are more dependant on 
the direction of the monsoon winds ; about the mouths of the 
Zambeze and on the Mozambique coast the rains begin in 
November, after the north-east monsoon wind has set in 07er 
the northern part of the Indian Ocean, bringing with it the 
vapours drawn from the sea to condense on the coast slopes. 
The rains continue here till March, when the south-west 
monsoon begins to blow away from the land towards the 
then heated surface of Asia. At Zanzibar there is a double 
rainy season, a stronger in the months of March, April, 
and May, with the northing sun, beginning immediately 
after the south-west monsoon has set in, and a weaker in 
September and October with the southing sun. Under 
the equator on the east coast the rains begin in April with 
the south-west monsoon, continuing till June, and during 
this period the sky is obscured by heavy clouds. The 
second rainy season here is only marked by a few showers 
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in September and October. “Whils the north-east mon- In the 
soon is blowing the sky remains of a cloudless blue. In interior, 
the interior of the continent, between these tropical coasts, 
the rainy seasons appear rather to precede than follow the 
advancing sun. In the region of the central Zambeze the 
greater rains last through February, March, and April, 
the lesser occurring in October and November. The worst 
droughts are experienced in December and January. 

Nearer the centre of the continent the two rainy seasons 
become so lengthened as almost to merge into one period 
of rains, extending over about eight months of the year. 

In the newly-explored country south-west of the Tanganyika, 

Dr Livingstone found that the rains began in October, and 
that the last showers fell in May; but there is probably a 
drier period between these limits. At the Tanganyika Lake 
the rainy season begins in September, lasting till May, and 
the same rainy reason has been observed in the interior 
country of the west coast immediately north of the 
equator. Between these points, in Manuyema country, 

Dr Livingstone found that the rains continued till July, 
or almost through the year. Northward in the interior the 
rainy seasons are again clearly divided into a greater and 
lesser, and in the regions west of the Upper Nhe between 
5® and 10® N. lat., the stronger rains occur from August 
till October, the weaker come with the northing sun in 
April and May. The plateau of Abyssinia, rising high 
above the general level of the north of Africa, and inter- 
cepting and condensing the moist winds, has also a double 
rainy season, — a greater from June to September, when the 
sun is passing southward; a lesser in February and April, 
with the northing sun. The rainy seasons in Central Africa 
are ushered in arid accompanied by violent thunderstorms 
and by occasional falls of haiL The quantity of the rain- 
fall, which is excessive in the regions near the equator, 
diminishes rapidly to north and south of this belt as the 
dry regions on the borders of the tropics are approached. 

The Sahara, and also the Kalahari of Southern Africa, 
almost rainless regions, but wherever a sufficient elevation 
occurs to intercept a cooler stratum of the atmosphere, rain 
is not wanting, even in the midst of the Great Desert. A 
! striking instance of this is related by Mr Richardson. That 
traveller relates that when on the borders of the mountain 
knot of “Air, in about latitude 19° N., on the 30th Sept. 

1850, there was a cry in the encampment, ‘ The wady is 
coming,' Going out to look, I saw a broad white sheet of 
foam advancing from the south between the trees of the 
valley. In ten minutes after a river of water came pouring 
along, and spread all around us, converting the place of our 
encampment into an isle of the valley. The current in its 
deepest part was very powerful, capable of carrying away 
sheep and cattle, and of uprooting trees, ^ This is one of 
the most interesting phenomena I have witnessed during 
my present tour in Africa. The scene, indeed, was per- 
fectly African. Rain had been observed falling in the 
south ; black clouds and darkness covered that zone of the 
heavens, and an hour afterwards came pouring down this 
river of water into the dry parched-up v^ey." 

The causes of want of rainfall in the vast region of the Dry re- 
Sahara appear to be mainly these-— that the winds advanc- gioiis. 
ing towards it come from a cooler and moister to a warmer 
and drier region, indeed to the hottest and dnest of aU, 
and so are constantly losing in moisture and gaining in 
temperature as they approach ; the high plateau of 
Abyssinia forms an effective screen from the winds of the 
Indian Ocean, wringing out their moisture before the 
Sahara is reached, and on the Atlantic side the north-east 
trade wind constantly blows away from the land; a 
barrier of mountains also deprives the Sahara of rain from 
the south-west. Another cause of dryness is the low level 
of great areas of the Sahara. We have seen that wherever 
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fcer© h a considerable elevation, even in its midst there is 
a periodioil rainfall The Kalahari region is almost rain- 
less, on aceannt of the great heat to which it is subjected j 
bi;t s|jedally because the winds coming towa^s it from 
the eastward, tiae prevailing winds, ex^nd their moisture 
on the high slopes of the plateau wHch face the Indian 
Occam Heavy dews, consequent on the rapid changes of 
day and night temperature in these bare regions, partly 
compensate the deficiency of rain. 

*Ihe jiortions of the continent which lie beyond the 

cal rains, tropics north and south, the outer slopes of the plateau of 
Earbory and of the Cape Colony, have no marked rainy 
seasion, and the times of the occurrence of rain are altered, 
the summers of both being drier, the showers more frequent 
in winter. In Natal, and on the slo[>es of the plateau in 
its neighbourhood, rain may be expected in any month; 
but the greatest falls occur from October to March. The 
absolute quantity of rain which falls in Africa has as yet 
bi‘en measured at so few ixjiuts, that no definite conclusions 
can be arrived at respecting it 

Pknt«. Although Africa belongs almost entirely to the torrid 
and wann zones, its vegetable productions are essentially 
different in diff^nt parts. Thus, in the extreme north, 
groves of oranges and olives, plains covered with wheat 
and barley, thick woods of evergreen oaks, cork-trees, and 
sea-pines, intermixed with cypresses, myrtles, arbutus, and 
fragrant tree-heaths, form the principal features of the 
landscape. On this northern coast the date-palm is first 
found ; but its fruit does not arrive at perfection, and it is 
chiefly valued as an ornamental object in gardens. Taiious 
kinds of grain are cultivated. Beyond this region of the 
coast and the Atlas chain, with the borders of Sie Sahara, 
commences a new scene. It is in this region, extending to 
tie borders of Soudan, that the date-tree forms the charac- 
teristic feature. Beiiig peculiarly adapted to excessive dry- 
ness and hi^ temperature, it fiouri^ea where few other 
plants can maintain an existence. Were it not for the fruit 
of the invaluable date-tree, the inhabitants of the desert 
would almost entirdy depend on the products of other regions 
for their subsistence With the southern boundary of the 
Sahara, tiie date-tree disappears, the baobab or monkey 
bread-tree takes its place, and, under the influence of the 
tropical rains, a new, rich, and highly-developed flora pre- 
sents itself. These trees, together with huge cotton-trees, 
oil-palms, sago-palms, and others of the same majestic tribe, 
determine the asiiect of the landscape. The laburnum ex- 
pands its branches of golden flower, and replaces the senna 
of tile northern regions, and the swamps are often covered 


with immense quantities of the papyrus plant Instead of 
waving fields of corn, the cassava, yam, pigeon-pea, and the 
ground-nut, form the farinaceous plants. The papaw, the 
tamarind, the Senegal custard-apple, and others, replace 
the vine and the fig. In Southern Africa, again, the tro- 
pical forms disappear, and in the inland desert-like plains, 
the fleshy, leafless, contorted, singular tribes of kapsias, of 
mesembryanthemums, euphorbias, crassulas, aloes, and other 
succulent plants, make their appearance. Endless species of 
heaths are there found in great beauty, and the hills and rocks 
are scattered over with a remarkable tribe of plants called 
CycadacecB. Plants of the protea tribe also add to the extra- 
ordinary variety in the vegetable physiognomy of that region. 

Of the char^teristic African plants, the date-tree is one 
of the most important, as it is likewise among the nearly 
one thousand different species of palms. It furnishes, as it 
were, the bread of the desert, beyond which it occurs only 
in Western Asia, wherever a siinilar dry and hot climate 
prevails. This tree requires a sandy soil, and springs must 
not be absent. The ^tes furnish food not only for man, 
but for the camel and the horse. For the latter purpose 
the stones are used in many parts, and are said to be more 
nourishing than the fruit itself. The Arabs make a great 
variety of dishes of which dates form the chief part. Of 
the sap of the tree palm-wine is prepared, and the young 
leaves are eaten like cabbage. 

In Southern Africa are the extensive miniature woods of Henik 
heaths, as characteristic as the groves of date-palms in the 
nortL No less than jfive hundred species have already been 
discovered. These plants, of which some reach the height 
of 12 to 15 feet {Erica urccolai'is), are covered throughout 
the greater part of the year with innumerable flowers of 
beautiful colours, the red being prevalent. 

The papyrus is an aquatic plant, having a stem from 3 Pa|pt ; 
to 6 feet high. It inhabits both stagnant waters and run- 
ning streams, and is common in the countries of the Nile, 
particularly Egypt and Abyssinia. Its soft, smooth flower- 
stem afforded the most ancient material from which paper 
was prepared, and for this reason it is one of the noticeable 
African jilants. It has, however, also been used for otlier 
purposes ; its flowering stemS and leaves are twisted into 
ropes; and the roots, which are sweet, are used as food.^ 

The following table, compiled from the “ synonymic lists Aripoah. 
of species of mammals^’ given by Mr An<L:ew Murray,® 
affords a general view of the distribution of terrestrid 
mammals in the different parts of Africa, — ^the figures denot- 
ing the number of species found in each of the divisions, those 
in the last column being the number peculiar to Africa : — 


Qaadru- 



The order Quadrumana is well represented, more particu- 
larly within the tropics, whence they decrease northwards and 
southwards. The most important members of this family 
are the anthropoid monkeys, the chimpanzee and gorilia,in 
Tropical and Western Africa. Baboons and mandrils, with 
few exceptions, are peculiar to Africa. Only a few species 


of Ae genus Macacfus^ which is East Indian, are found in 
Africa. The only short-tailed species {Macacus Innuus) 

^ See Flora of Tropical Africa, by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., 
London, 1868. 

® Geographical Disiributicmt of Mammals, by Andrew Murrai, 
London, 1866. ’ 
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iij i^orth African, and is also found wild on the opposite 
coast at the Eock of Gibraltar. In Madagascar the place 
of the true monkeys is supplied by the peculiar tribe of the 
feme Lemurs or makis. Many species have close affinities 
with those of Asiaj thus the orang-outang of Borneo is 
; represented in Africa by the chimpanzee. The gibbons are 

I entirely wanting 

I ^ Of the larger Carnivora the bear is almost entirely wanting, 

[ occurs only sparely in the Atlas Mountains in Barbary. 

i “ The true martens are unknown, but otters occur. Of the 
f Oanis family the jackal is characteristic, and roams over 

i the whole of Africa^ it differs from the Asiatic species in 

' its paler skin, which approaches the colour of the prevailing 

deserts. The wolf and fox do not extend beyond the 
northern margin of Africa. Hyaenas are true Africau 
tenants; the striped hysena extending from' Asia over North 
Africa, the spotted hysena over the remainder of the con- 
tinent; in the southmost part of the continent the brown 
hyaena is also found, and with it the aardwolf, or earth 
woK of the Cape colonists, allied to this genus. Africa is 
the chief home of the lion, which there remains undisturbed 
as king over the lower animal creation, though it has been 
driven inwards from the more settled portions of the coast- 
land; while in the extreme south-western parts of Asia, to 
which it is now confined, its power is divided with that of 
the tiger. The leopard, serval, caracal, chans, and civet 
cat (the locality of the true civet being North Africa), are 
the other principal representatives of the cat tribe. The 
herpestes or ichneumons have the same distribution as 
the civets; the species which destroys the eggs of the 
crocodile is found in Egypt and the North of Africa. 
lapJata. Of wild horses the asinine group is characteristic of 
ilkiM. Asia, and the hippotigrine of Africa. The quagga, exclu- 
teiaaiia, gj[y^jy African, inhabits the most southern parts of the 
% ' continent, and is scarcely found north of the Orange river, 

but occurs in great herds, associated with the white-tailed 
gnu; the zebra [Equus Burckellii), or zebra of the plains, 
is widely diatriWted over Africa, from the limit of the 
quagga to Abyssinia and the west coast; the zebra of the 
mountains {Equus zebra\ more completely striped .than the 
rest, is only Imown in Suuth Africa. The true onager or 
aboriginal wild ass is indigenous to North-East Africa and 
the island of Socotra. A species inhabiting the high land 
of Abyssinia is distinct from these. The horse, domesti- 
cated in other parts of Africa, excepting the region of forests, 
is not found in the eastern intertropical region; and, for 
some cause not yet clearly ascertained, it appears to he 
impossible to acclimatise it there. The single humped 
camel or dromedary is used over the whole of North 
Africa, as far south and west as the river Niger and 
Lake Chad. The Indian buffalo has spread by introduc- 
tion to North Africa; the Cape buffalo, a species peculiar 
to Africa, reaches as far north as a line from Guinea 
to Abyssinia ; the Bos Brachyeerus is a species peculiar 
to West Africa, from Senegal to the Gaboon. Of sheep, 
the OvU Tragelaplms is peculiar to North Africa; the 
Ibex goat extends into Abyssinia. The family of the 
aatelopes is essentially African, five-skths of the species 
composing it being natives of that country, and chi^y of 
the portion lying south of the Sahara, occurring in dense 
herds. Lastly, the giraffe, one of the moat celebrated 
and characteristic of African quadrupeds, ranges from 
* the limits of the Cape Colony as far as the S^ara and 
Nubia. 

K&iitata. Of JIdentata the seven species known to occur in Africa 
are also peculiar to it. The aardwark ( Orycteropus capmsis) 
is essentially burrowing in its habits; and the burrows 
; formed by these animals are the source of frequent danger 

to the waggons and horses of the Cape colonists. 

A genus of moles is met with in South Africa, but is 


not found in the tropical regions. The Cape or gilded mole, 
cJnryso-cidore, is so called from its iridescent glossy fur; 
two or three species of hedgehog occur in the continent, 
and Madagascar has a peculiar family resembling these in 
appearance, but without the power of rolling up into a ball 
for defenca Bats are numerous in Africa, but few are 
peculiar to it 

Of Rodents the burrowing kinds prevaiL The African Rodeniia. 
species of porcupine are known in the northern and western 
coast-lands and in South-Eastern Africa. The hyrax ex- 
tends over Eastern Africa and a portion of the west coast. 

Hares are only known in the countries north of the Sahara 
and in the Cape colony. Among squirrels, those with 
bristles or spines in their fur are peculiar to the southern 
regions of the continent. 

The ornithology of Africa presents a close analogy in Bird:, 
many of its species to those of Europe and South Asia 
Thus, on its northern coasts, there is scarcely a single 
species to he found which does not also occur in the other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. The ornitho- 
logy of the region of the Nile and the northern coasts is 
identified with that of Arabia, Persia, and Spain. The 
deserts are inhabited by species adapted to its solitudes; 
while Southern Africa presents different species. 

The ostrich, the hugest of birds, which has been described 
as the feathered camel, or the giraffe among birds, is found 
in almost every part of Africa. But its chief home is the 
desert and the open plains; mountainous districts it avoids, 
unless pressed by hunger. The beautiful white feathers, 
so highly prized by the ladies of Europe, are found in the 
wings of the male bird. The chase is not without its 
difficulties, and it requires the greatest care to get within 
musket-shot of the bird, owing to its constant vigilance 
and the great distance to which it can see. The fleetest 
horse, too, will not overtake it unless stratagem be adopted 
to tire it out. If followed up too eagerly, the chase of the 
ostrich is not destitute of danger; for the huntsman has 
sometimes had his thigh-bone broken by a single stroke 
from the leg of a wounded bird. 

The large messenger or secretary-bird, which preys upon 
serpents and other reptiles, is one of the most remarkable 
African birds. It is common near the Cape, and is not 
seldom' domesticated. Of gallinaceous fowls, a^pted to the 
poultry-yard, Africa possesses but a single genus, *flie guinea- 
hens, wMch, however, are found in no other part of the 
world. These birds, of which there are three or four dis- 
tinct species, go in toge flocks of 400 or 500, and are most 
frequently found among underwood in the vicinity of ponds 
and rivers. There are, besides, many species of partridges 
and quails in different parts of Africa. Water fowl oi 
various species are also abundant on the lakes, and rivers, 
as are likewise various species of owLs, falcons, and vul- 
tures, the latter of which are highly useful in consuming 
the offal and carrion, which might otherwise taint the air 
and produce disease. 

Among the smaller birds of Africa are many species re- 
markable for the gaudiness and brilliancy of their plumage, 
or Ihe singularity of their manners and economy. Of the 
former kind may be mentioned the sunhirds, the lampro- 
tomis, the bee-eaters, the rollers, the plantain-eaters, the 
parrots, the halcyons, and numerous smaller birds that 
swarm in the forests. Of the latter kind it will be suffi- 
cient to mention the honey-cuckoo {Ouculm indicator). 

Though Africa is not exempt from the scourge of veno- Reptiles 
mous or dangerous reptiles, still it has comparatively fewer 
than other tropical countries, owing to the dryness of the 
climate. The reptiles harboured by the desert regions 
consist chiefly of harmless lizards and serpents of a snaall 
size, though often venomous. The frog and tortoise tribes 
are represented in but few species and numbers. 
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Tlie moat imporiawkt »mong tie leptflee is tie crocc^e, 
irlxich iziiabits nearly all the large livem and lakes within 
the tropics, and is stUl abundant in the Kile below the first 
cataract 

The chameleon is common in Africa. Among the yeno- 
moua specie of snakes are the purple naja, the cerastes or 
lw>med Tiper, the ringed naja, and the darting yiper. 

Ilsiies, Edible fish are found almost everywhere in great variety 
and quantity. The fresh waters of Egypt produce the 
gigantic bishir, the cofires, and numerous species of the 
pimelod^s. Many varieties of fish exist in the great inte- 
rior Mes ; five large species found in the Tanganyika are 
described by Burton. The greater number of the fish of 
the Bed Sea resemble the saxatOes of the warm seas of 
Asia. On the west coasts are found the fish belonging to 
equatorial latitudes, while the shores of the Mediterranean 
produce those of France and Spain. The seas of the 
southern extremity possess the species common to the 
latitudes of the antarctic, south of the three great capes. 
The fish of the coast are the same as those of the 
Indian Sea. 

SxLmU Of the insect tribes Africa also contains many thousand 
different kinds. The locust has been, from time imme- 
morial, the prov<a:bial scourge of the whole continent; scor- 
pions, scarcely less to be dreaded than noxious serpents, 
are everywhere abundant; and the zebub, or fly, one of 
the instniments employed by the Almighty to punish the 
Egyptians of old, is stiU the pkgue of the low and cultivated 
districts In the interior of Africa a venomous fly occurs 
in certain regions of the south and east, which is fatal to 
nearly all domestic animals. It is called tsetse {Glomna 
and ite size is almost that of the common blue 
fly which settli^ on meat; but the wings are larger. On 
the abe^mce of this ina^jt greatly depended the success of 
recent explorers in tihat quarter, as, where it appeared, their 
cattle infallibly fell victims to its bite. There are large 
tribes which cannot keep either cattle or sheep, because the 
tsetase abounds in their country. Its bite is not, however, 
dangerous to man ; wild animals likewise are undisturbed by 
it The termites or white anta are likewise a scourge to 
the country where they occur in great numbers. This 
destructive creature devours everything in the shape of 
wood, leather, doth, &c., that falls in its way; and they 
march together in such swarms, that the devastation they 
eommit is almost incredible. 

Zoophytes* Of the class of zoophytes, the brilliant polypi of every 
variety, and madrepores, abound on the coasts of Africa. 
The shores of the Mediterranean produce the finest coral, 
and those of the Red Sea bristle with extensive reefs of the 
same moUusca. 

From the shores of the Mediterranean to about the lati- 
tude of 20** K., the poptilation of Africa consists largdy 
of tribes not originally native to the soil, but of Arabs and 
Turks, planted by conquest, with a considerable number of 
Jews, the children of dispersion; and the more recently 
introduced French. The Berbers of the Atlas region, the 
Tuaricks and Tibbus of the Sahara, and the Copts ef 
Egypt, may be viewed as the descendants of tha primitive 
st^, while those to whom the general name of Moora is 
applied, are perhaps of mixed descent, native and foreign. 
From the latitude stated to the Cape Colony, tribes com- 
monly classed together under the title of the Ethiopic or 
Negro family are found, though many depart very widely 
from the peculiar physiognomy of the Negro, which is 
most apparent in the native of the Guinea coast in the 
Cape Colony, and on its borders, the Hottentots form a 
distinct variety in the population of Africa, most closely 
resembling the Mongolian races of Asi\ 

The Copts, or as they are correctly pronounced, either 
Okoobt or Ckibt are considered to be descendants of 
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the ande&t Egjrptians. They do not now compose mms 
than one sixteenth part of the population of Egypt, their 
number not exceeding 145,000, about 10,000 of whom 
reside at Ckiro. Conversions to the Moham m edan faith, and 
intermarriages with the Moslems, have occasioned this 
decrease in their numbers ; to which may be added the 
persecutions which they endured from their Arabic invaders 
and subsequent rulers. They were forced to adopt distinc- 
tions of dress, and they still wear a turban of a black or 
blue, or a grayish or light brown colour, in contradistinction 
to the red or white turban. In some parts of Upper Egypt 
there are villages exclusively inhabited by the Copts. 

Their complexion is somewhat darker than that of the Arabs, 
their foreheads flat, and their hair of a soft and woolly 
character; their noses short, but not flat; mouths wide, and 
lips thick ; the eyes large, and bent upwards in an angle 
Hke those of the Mongols; their cheek-bones high, and their 
beards thm. They are not an unmixed race, their ancestors 
in the earlier ages of Christianity having intermarried with 
Greeks, Nubians, and Abyssinians. With the exception of 
a RTnall proportion, the Copts are Christians of the sect called 
Jacobites, Eutyehians, 3&onophysites, and Monothelites, 
whose creed was condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, 

A.J). 451. They are extremely bigoted, and bear a bitter 
hatred to all other Christians; they are of a sullen temper, 
extremely avaricious, great dissemblers, ignorant, and faith- 
less. They frequently indulge in excessive drinking ; but in 
their meals, their mode of eating, and the manner in which 
they pass their hours of leisure, which is chiefly in smoking 
their pipes and drinking coffee, they resemble the other in- 
habitants of the country. Most of the Copts in Cairo are 
employed as secretaries and accountants, or tradesmen; they 
are chiefly engaged in the government offices; and as 
merchants, goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, architects, 
builders, and carpenters, they are generally considered 
more skilful than the Moslems. The Coptic language is 
now understood by few persons, and the Arabic being 
employed in its stead, it may be considered as a dead 
language. 

The countries above Egypt are inhabited by two tribes Mw 
of people resembling each other in physical characters, but 
of distinct language and origin. One is, perhaps, the 
aboriginal or native, the other a foreign tribe. Dr Prichard 
terms them Eastern Nubians, or Nubians of the Bed Sea, 
and Nubians of the Nile, or Berbeiines. All these tribes 
are people of a red-brown complexion, their colour in some 
instances approaching to black, but still different from the 
ebony hue of the Eastern negroes. Their hair is often 
frizzled and thick, and is described as even woolly; yet 
it is not precisely similar to the hair of the negroes of 
Guinea. The Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and tiie Red 
Sea; the northern division of this race are the Ababdeh, 
who reach northward in the eastern desert as far as Kosseir, 
and, towards the parallel of Deir, border on the BisharL 
The Bishari reach thence towards the confines of Abyssinia. 

The latter are extremely savage and inhospitable ; they are 
said to drink the warm blood of living animals ; they are 
for the most part nomadic, and live on flesh and milk. 

They are described as a handsome people, with beautiful 
features, fine expressive eyes, of slender and elegant forms; 
their complexion is said to be a dark brown, or a dark 
chocolate colour. The BarAbra or Berberines are a people 
well known in Egypt, whither they resort as labourers 
from tile higher country of the Nile. They inhabit the 
valley of that name from the southern limit of Egypt to 
Sennaar. They are a people distinct from the Arabs and 
all the surrounding nations. They live on the banka of 
the Nile ; and wherever there is any soil, they plant date- 
trees, set up wheels for irrigation, and sow durra and some 
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legoininous plants. At Cairo, whither many of this race 
resort, they are esteemed for their honesty. They profess 
Islam, lie Bardbra are divided into three sections by 
their dialects, which are those of the Nuba, the Kenons, 
and the DongolawL According to Dr Prichard, it is pro- 
l^ble that the Berberines may be an offset from the original 
stock which first peopled Egypt and Nubia. 

The country of the Nubians is limited on the west by 
that of the Tibbus, who are spread over the eastern por- 
tions of the Sahara, as far as Pezzan and Lake Chad. Dr 
Latham considers it probable that their language belongs 
to the Nubian class. They inhabit the locality of the 
ancient Libyans or Libyes, Their colour is not uniform. 
In some it is quite black, but many have copper-coloured 
faces. They are slim and well made, have high cheek- 
bones, the nose sometimes flat like that of the negro, and 
sometimes aquiline. Their mouth is in general large, but 
their teeth fine. Their lips are frequently formed like 
those of Europeans ; their eyes are expressive, and their 
hair, though curled, not woolly. The females are especially 
distinguished by a light and elegant form, and in their 
walk and erect manner of carrying themselves are very 
striking. Their feet and ankles axe delicately formed, and 
not loaded with a mass of brass or iron, as is the practice 
in other countries of Northern Africa, but have merely a 
light anklet of polished silver or copper, sufficient to show 
their jetty skin to more advantage j and they also wear 
neat red slippers. The Tibbus are chiefly a pastoral people. 
They keep horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, hut camels 
constitute their principal riches. The villages of the 
Tibbus are very regularly built in a square, with a space 
left on the north and south faces of the quadrangle for the 
use of the cattle. The huts are entirely of mats, which 
exclude the sun, yet admit both the light and the air. The 
interior of these habitations is singularly neat: dean 
wooden bowls for the preservation of milk, each with a 
cover of basket-work, are hung against their walls. They 
are greatly exposed to predatory incursions into their 
country by the enemies who surround them. The Tibbus 
^ of Tibesti are described by Dr Nachtigal as of medium 
stature, well made, of elegant though muscular frame ; in 
colour they vary between a clear bronze and black.: the 
greater number are dark bronze-coloured, yet without the 
lightest trace of what is generally recognised as the negro 
physiognomy. They carry on a considerable traffic in 
slaves between Sudan, Fezzan, and Tripoli 

“ All that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Marocco,” 
says Dr Latham, “ all that is not Arabic in the French 
provinces of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Fezzan, is Berber. The language, also, of the 
ancient Cyrenaica, indeed the whole country bordering the 
Mediterranean, between Tripoli and Egypt, is Berber. The 
extinct language of the Canary Isles was Berber; and, 
finally, the language of the Sahara is Berber. The Berber 
languages, iu their present geographical localities, are essen- 
tially inland languages. As a general rule, the Arabic is 
the language for the whole of the sea-coast from the Delta 
of the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, and from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal” The Berber 
nation is one of great antiquity, and from the times of 
the earliest history has been spread over the same extent 
of country as at present; the ancient Numidian and 
Mauritanian names of Sallust, and other writers, have a 
meaning in the modern Berber. It has affinities with the 
Semitic languages. In the northern parts of Atlas these 
people are called Berbers ; in the southern tracts they are 
the ghuluh or Shelbas. In the hilly country belonging 
to Tunis, the Kabyles j in Mount Auress, the Showiah; and 
in the Desert, the Tuarick, — all belong to the same group. 
The mountains of Atlas are said to be inhabited by more 
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than twenty different tribes, carrying on perpetual warfare 
against each other. They are very poor, and make plun- 
dering excursions in quest of the means of supporting life. 

They are described as an athletic, strong-featured people, 
accustomed to hardships and fatigue. Their only covering 
is a woollen garment without sleeves, fastened round the 
waist by a bdt 

The Shuluh, who are the mountaineers of the Northern 
Atlas, live in villages of houses made of stone and mud, 
with slate roofs, occasionally in tents, and even in caves. 

They are chiefly huntsmen, but cultivate the ground and 
rear bees. They are described as lively, intelhgent, well- 
formed, athletic men, not tall, without marked features, 
and with light complexions. The Kabyles, or Kabaily, of 
the Algerian and Tunisian territories, are the most indus- 
trious inhabitants of the Barhaiy States, and, besides till- 
age, work the mines contained in their mountains, and 
obtain lead, iron, and copper. They live in huts made of 
the branches of trees and covered with clay, which resemble 
the TnagaluL of the old Numidians, spread in little grou|« 
over the sides of the mountains, and preserve the grain, 
the legumes, and other fruits, which are the produce (i 
their husbandry, in mattoures, or conical excavations in tlie 
grotmd. They are of middle stature ; their complexion is 
brown, and sometimes nearly black 
The Tuarick are a people spread in various tribes through 
the greater portion of the Sahara. The expedition under 
Eichardson, Barth, and Overweg, who traversed and ex- 
plored a great portion of the Tuarick territories, has greatly 
added to our knowledge of these people. The foUo'W'ing 
are the names and localities of the principal tribes: — 

1. Tanelkum, located in Fezzan. 

( Ouraghen, family of Shafou, \ , 

Emanghasatan, „ of Hateet^, > . 

Amana, „ of Jabour, j 

3. Aheethanaran, the tribe of Janet. 

4. Hagar (Ahagar), pure Hagars and Maghatah. They 
occupy the tract between Ghat, Tuat, and Timbuktu. 

5. Sagamaram, located on the route from Aisou to Tual 

6. Kailouees, including the Kailouees proper, the 
Kaltadak, and the Kalfadal 

7. Kilgris, including the Kflgris proper, the Iteesan, and 
the Ashraf. These and the tribes linder the prec^ng 
head inhabit the kingdom of Ahir. 

8. Oulimad, tribes surrounding Timbuktu in great num- 
bers. This, probably identical with the Sorghou, is the 
largest and most powerful tribe, while the Tanelkums are 
the smallest and weakest. 

The various tribes are very different in their characters, 
hut they are all fine men, tall, straight, and handsome. 

They exact a tribute from all the caravans traversing their 
country, which chiefly furnishes them with the means of 
subsistence. They are most abstemious, their food consist- 
ing principally of coarse brown bread, dates, olives, and 
water. Even on the heated desert, where the thermometer 
generally is from 90° to 120®, they are clothed from head 
to foot, and cover the face up to the eyes with a black or 
coloured handkerchief. 

The Moors who inhabit large portions of the empire of Moors 
Marocco, and axe spread all along the Mediterranean coast, 
are a mixed race, grafted upon the ancient Mauritanian 
stock; whence their name. After the conquest of Africa 
by the Arabs they became mixed with Arabs; and having 
conquered Spain in their turn, they intermarried with the 
natives of that country, whence, after a possession of seven 
centuries, they were driven back to Mauritania. They 
are a handsome race, having much more resemblance to 
Europeans and western Asiatics than to Arabs or Berbers, 
although their language is Arabic, that is, the Mogrebiu 
dialect, which difters considerably from the Arabic in 
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Arabia, and even m Eg^rpt They are an intellectual 
(mpld, md not altogether unlettered ; but they are cruel, 
tmrnigdvl, ^d blocKi-thirsty, exhibiting but very few 
tr&ces of that nobility of mind and delicacy of feeling and 
taMa irhidli graced their ancestors in Spain. The history 
of the throne of Marocco, of the dynastic revolutions at 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, is written with blood; and 
among the pirates who infested the Mediterranean they 
were the worst Their religion is the Mohammedan. They 
are tempemte in their diet and simple in their dress, except 
the richer class«^ in the principal towns, where the ladies 
literally cover themselves with silk, gold, and jewels, while 
the men indulge to excess their love of fine horses and 
splendid arms. They generally lead a settled life as mer- 
chants, mechanics, or agriculturists, but there are also many 
wandering tribes. They exhibit considerable skill and taste 
in dyeing, and in the manufacture of swords, saddlery, 
l^themware, gold and silver ornaments. At the Great 
Exhibition in London in 1851, the Moorish department 
contained several articles which were greatly admired. The 
Moors along the coast of Morocco still carry on piracy by 
means of anned boats. 

At two different periods, separated from each other by 
perhaps a thousand years, Africa was invaded by Arabic 
tribes, which took a lasting possession of the distiicts they 
conquered, and whose descendants form no inconsiderable 
portion of the population of North and Central Africa, 
while their language has superseded all others as that of 
civilisation and reli^on. " Of the first invasion more has 
been said under the head “Abyssinians.’^ The second was 
that effected by the first suceessoia of Mahomet, who con- 
quered E^ypt, and subsequently the whole north of Africa 
as far as the shores of the Atlantics, in the course of the 
first century of the Hegira, or the seventh of the Cbiistian 
era. As r^ards kngua^, Egypt is now an entirely Arabic 
country, although in many other resqjects the Fellahs are 
totally different from the peasants in Arabia, But there 
are also several tribes of true Arabic descent scattered 
about from the high lands of Abyssinia down over Nubia 
and Egypt, and westward over the central provinces of 
Kordofan, Darfur, Waday, and Bornu. Others wander in 
the Libyan deserts and the Great Sahara, as well as in the 
states of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, lea^g a similar life 
with the Kabyles, but constituting a totally distinct race. 
Others, again, dwell in the empire of Marocco, among whom 
those along the shores of the Atlantic are notorious for 
their predatory habits and ferocious character. In many 
places Arabic adventurers have succeeded in subduing 
native tribes of every nationality, over which they rule as 
sovereign lords ; and on the coast of Zanzibar resides an 
Arabic royal dynasty. Many of the smaller islands to the 
msA of Madagascar are inhabited by Arabs, and traces 
of them have b^n discovered in Madagascar itself. The 
AMeaa^ Arabs are not all alike in features and colour of 
skin, the differences being attributable to some of than 
havbg inteimairied with natives, while others preserved 
the purity of thdr blood. 

Jem The early settlements of the Jews in Egypt are facts 
universally known. Under the Ptolemies, large numbers 
of Ihem settle at Alexandria and in Cyrenaica, and after 
the destme^n of Jerusalem they rapidly spread over the 
whde of the Romfui possessions in Africa; many also took 
refoge in Abyssinia. King Philip H having driven them 
out of, Spain, many thousands of families took refuge on 
iivd opposite^ ooeet of Africa*. They are now numerous in 
aH the larger towns in the north, where they carry on the 
of merchants, brokers, <kc., the trade wi^ 
Europe bemg mostly in their haxtids. They live in a state 
of great degrudatioiv exisept in Algiers, where the Firench 
restored them to fie^om and independence. They haye 
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acquired mudb. wealth, and although compelled to hide 
their riches from the cupidity of their rulers, they lose no 
opportunity of showing them whenever they can do so 
without risk of being plundered, fear and vanity being 
characteristic features of their character. The J ewesses in 
Marocco and Algiers are of remarkable beauty. 

Ever since the conquest of Egypt by Sultan Selim, and Tar^ 
the establishment of Turkish pashalics in Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algiers, Turks have settled in the north of Africa; and 
as they were the rulers of the country, whose numbers were 
always on the increase on account of the incessant arrivals 
of Turkish soldiers and officials, the Turkish became, and still 
is, the language of the different governments. Properly speak- 
ing, however, they are not settled, but only encamped in 
Africa, and hardly deservea place among the African nations. 

Not all the inhabitants of the country called Abyssinia AEys- 
are Abyssinians; nor are the real Abyssinians all of the siaiana 
same origin, being a mixed race, to the formation of which 
several distinct nations have contributed. The primitive 
stock is of Ethiopian origin, but, as their language clearly 
shows, was at an early period mixed with a tribe of the 
Himyaiites from the opposite coast of Arabia, who, in 
their turn, were ethnologically much more closely con 
nected wilk the Hebrews than with the Joctanides, or the 
Arabs properly speaking. In the age of the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, and after the destruction of Jerusalem, Jews 
settled in Abyssinia in sucIl numbers, that not only their 
religion spre^ among the inhabitants, but the Hebrew 
language became mixed with the Abyssinian as it then 
was. Hence the surprising analogy between the principal 
Abyssinian languages, viz., the Gheez in Tigr4, and the 
Amharic in Amhara, with Ike Hebrew. The uninterrupted 
intercourse with Arabia, and the immigration of several 
Arabic tribes, also contributed towards the apparently 
Semitic aspect of the present Abyssinian language. A 
large portion of Abyssinia having been occupied by Galla 
and other tribes, we shall here only dwell on the original 
Abyssiniana They inhabit a large tract, extending from 
the upper course of the Blue Eiver, north as far as the Red 
Sea, and some isolated districts in the south and south-east. 

To the west of them are the Agau Abyssinians, a different 
tribe, whose idiom, however, is the common language of 
the lower classes in Tigre and Amhara also. Abyssinia 
was once a large and powerful kingdom, but the Galla 
having conquered the whole south of it, it gradually declined 
until Ike kmg or emperor became a mere shadow, in whose 
name several vassal princes exercise an unHinited power 
each in his own territory. Owing to their jealousy and 
mutual fears, war seldom ceases among the inhabitants. 

The Christian religion was introduced into Abyssinia in 
the first centuries after Christ ; hut whatever its condition 
might have been in former times, it now presents a de- 
graded mixture of Christian dogmas and rites, Jewish 
observances, and heathenish superstition. Yet of Judaism, 
which was once so powerful, but feeble traces are extant, 
while the Mohammedan religion is visibly on the increase. 
European missionaries have been^^and still are very active 
among ^em, but their efforts have been crowned only 
with partial success. The Abyssinians, the Gallas being 
excluded from that denomination, are a fine strong race, 
of a copper hue, more or less dark, and altogether dif- 
ferent from the Negroes, with whom, however, they have 
frequently been confounded, because they were called a 
black peopla Th^ noses are nearly straight, their eyes 
beautiMy clear, yet languishing, and their hair is black 
and crisp, but not woolly. They are on the whole a bar- 
barous people, addicted to the grossest sensual pleasures ; 

. ^d th^ priests, among whom mamage is customary, are 
I little better than the common herd of the people. They 
i live in huts, a large assemblage of which forms a so-called 
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town; and althongli they possess some solid constructions 
uf stone, such as churches and bridges, it appears that these 
were built by the Portuguese, the mins at Axum and other 
places belonging to a much earlier period, when the country 
undoubtedly enjoyed a higher civilisation than at present 
Owing to the influence exercised upon them during the last 
thirty years by European missionaries and travellers, their 
conduct towards strangers is less rude than it used to be 
at the time of Bruce, It is a remarkable fact that, not- 
vrithstanding the lov7 state of their religion, the Christians in 
Abyssinia are not allowed to keep slaves, although they may 
purchase them for the purpose of selling them again. 

This extensive race comprehends by far the greater num- 
ber of African nations, extending over the whole of Middle 
and South Africa, except its southernmost projection to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope. A line drawn from the 
mouth of the Senegal in the west to Cape Jerdaffun in the 
east, forms its northern limits almost with geometrical 
accuracy, few Ethiopic tribes being found to the north of 
it. All the members of this race, however, are not Hegroes. 
The latter are only one of its numerous offshoots; but 
between the receding forehead, the projecting cheek-bones, 
the thick lips of the Negro of Guinea, and the more straight ! 
configuration of the head of a GaUa in Abyssinia, there are 
still many striking analogies ; and modem philology hav- 
ing traced still greater analogies, denoting a common origin, 
among the only apparently disconnected languages of so 
many thousands of tribes, whose colour presents all the 
hues between the deepest black and the yellow brown, it is 
no longer doubtful that the Negro, the GaUa, the Somali, 
and the Kaffre, all belong to the same ethnological stock. 

The principal Negro nations, as we know them, are the 
Maiddingoes, who are numerous, powerful, and not uncivi- 
lised, in Senegambia, and farther inland, around the head 
waters of the Quorra, where they have established a great 
number of kingdoms and smaller sovereignties. The inland 
trade is chiefly in their hands. They are bMck, with a mix- 
ture of yellow, and their hair is completely woolly. The 
Wolop or Yolo/Sf whose language is totally different from 
those of their neighbours, are the handsomest and blackest 
of all Negroes, although they live at a greater distance from 
the equator than most of the other black tribes, their prin- 
cipal dwelling-places being between the Senegal and the 
Gambia, along the coast of the Atlantic. They are a mild 
and social people. The Foulahs or Fellataks occupy the 
central parts of Soudan, situated in the crescent formed by 
the course of the Quorra, and also large tracts to the south- 
east, as far as the equator west to the Senegal, and east till 
beyond Lake Chad. Their colour, as a rule, is black, inter- 
mixed, however, with a striking copper hue, some of them 
being hardly more dark than gipsies. They axe one of the 
most remarkable nations in Africa, very industrious, hve in 
commodious and dean habitations, and are mostly Moham- 
medans. A distinction was formerly made between the 
Poulahs of Senegambia and the Fellatahs of Central Africa, 
but it has since been ascertained that they belong to the same 
stock, and apeak the same language. The hair of the Foulahs 
is much less woolly than that of other Negroes. Of the prin- 
cipal nations in Guinea, among whom the true Negro type is 
particularly distinct, especially around the Bight of Benin, 
are the Feloops, near the Oasamanpa, very black, yet hand- 
some; and the Ashanti, of the Ainina race, who surpass 
all their neighbours in civilisation, and the cast of whose 
features differs so much from the Negro type that they are 
said to be more like Indians than Africans ; although this is 
perhaps only true of the higher orders. They are still in 
possession of a powerful kingdom. The country behind the 
Slave Coast is occupied by tribes akin to the Dahomeh on 
the coast In South Guinea we meet three principal races, 
namely, the Congo, the Abunda, and the Benguela Ne- 


groes, who axe divided into a variety of smaller tribes, with 
whom we are much less acquainted than with the northern 
Negroes, although the Portuguese have occupied this coast 
for upwards of three centuries. The Wamasai and Wahr Wamasai 
wavi^ possibly of Abyssinian stock, are a remarkable race 
of wild nomad hunters, who occupy the high plateau which 
rises between the coast-land and the Victoria Nyanza, extend- 
ing from the equator southward to the route which leads 
from Zanzibar to the Tanganyika Lake. They are the terror 
of the more settled inhabitants of the surrounding countries, 
and occasionally make raids down even to the coast-land 
behind Mombas. The next great branch of the Ethiopic 
race comprehends the GaUa, who occupy an immense tract 
in Eastern Africa, from Abyssinia as far as the fourth degree 
of S. latitude, on the coast inward from Mombas. Our 
knowledge of them is chiefly confined to those GaUas who 
conquered Abyssinia. With regard to their physical con- 
formation, they stand between the Negro of Guinea and the 
Arab and Berber. Their countenances are rounder than 
those of the Arabs, their noses are almost straight, and their 
hair, though strongly frizzled, is not so wooUy as that of the 
N egro, nor are their Ups qnite so thick. Their eyes are smaU 
(in which they again differ from the Abyssinians), deeply 
set, but very Uvely. They are a strong, large, almost bulky 
people, whose colour varies between black and brownish, 
some of their women being remarkably fair, considering 
the race they belong to. An interesting tribe of them has Somali, 
lately been brought to the knowledge of Europeans, the 
Somali, originally Arabs, who have advanced from the 
southern shores of the Gulf of Aden since the 15th century, 
and now occupy the greater portion of the East African pro- 
montory wedging into the Galla region, and almost dividing 
that country into two distinct portions. For the most 
part they pursue a wandering and pastoral life. 

In the central regions of the continent the negroid 
tribes, which axe classed under the general name of ^ 
Wanyamwezi, occupying the plateau south of the Vic- 
toria and east of tfie Tanganyika Lakes, have been made 
known by Burton and subsequent travellers; round the 
west and north of the Victoria are several distinct king- 
doms, the chief being those of Karague and Uganda, 
traversed by Speke and Grant ; in the region west of the 
Upper Nile the countries of the Jut, Dor, and Bongo 
tribes have been explored by Dr Schweinfurth, and he has 
passed beyond the watershed of the Nile into a new basin, 
where he found the Niamniam and Monbuttu tribes. 

Dr Livingstone, in bis latest journey, has entered the 
country of the Manyuema tribes, west of Tanganyika, in 
the heart of the continent; these he describes as a fine, taU 
handsome race, superior alike to the slaves seen at Zanzibar 
and the typical negro of the west coast; exceedingly 
numerous, and Hving in a primitive condition, utterly igno- 
rant of the outer world. The Balunda race of Negroes 
occupy a great area of South Central Africa, and have two 
ancient and powerful kingdoms of Muropua and Lunda, the 
former ruled over by the hereditary ^‘Muata” or chief 
Hianvo, who has his capital near the Cassabi tributary of the 
Congo, and the latter by the Eianvo's vassal, the Cazembe, 
whose palace is near the Luapula river, south-west of Lake 
Tanganyika. Kihakoe or Quiboque and Lobal, south-west of 
the kingdom of Hianvo, are the chief states on the borders 
of Angola and Benguela; towards the Nyassalake, south- 
east from the Cazembe's dominions, the Maravi tribe is per 
haps the most powerful, and beyond the Nyassa that of the 
Wahiao is the chief. The Makololo tribe, occupying the cen- 
tral portion of the Zamheze basin, is of southern origin, and 
forms an intermediate stage between the Negro and Kaffre. 

The Kaffres, who, together with the tribes most akin to Kafltre*. 
them, occupy the greater portion of South Africa, especially 
the eastern portions, have some analogy with Europeans m 
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their featni^ * hut thej are woolly haired, and while some 
are almost black, othen? are comparatively fair, although 
some of their tribes might have been mixed with the Ea^^t- 
em Negrocu They have been very wrongly classed with 
the N^roes, They are a strong, muscular, active people, 
addicted to plunder and warfare* The Astern Kaffres, 
among whom the Amakosah and Amazulah are best known 
to us, on account of tiieir frequent invasions of the Cape 
0>lony, are much more savage than the western and north- 
ern, or the Bechuana and Sichuana tribes. All Kaffres are 
pastoral, keeping large herds of cattle ; but the last-named 
tribes inhabit large towns, w^ell-built houses, cultivate the 
ground carefully, and exhibit every appearance of being 
csijmble of entire civilisation. The word Kaffre, or Kafir, 
it ought to be written, is Arabic, and was first applied 
by the Europeans to the inhabitants of the coast of Mozam- 
bique, because they were so called by the Mohammedans, 
in whose eyes they were Kafirs^ that is infidels. 

Hottentots, ^ We conclude this sketch with the Hottentot race, which 
is^ entirely different from all the other races of Africa. 
Where they originally came from, and how they happened 
to be hemmed in and confined entirely to this remote comer 
of the earth, is a problem not likely to be ever satisfactorily 
solved. The only people to whom the Hottentot has been 
thought to bear a resemblance, are the Chinese or Malaya, 
or their original stock the Mongols. Like these people 
they have the broad forehead, the high cheek-bones, the 
oblique eye, the thin beard, and the dull yellow tint of 
complexion, resembling the colour of a dried tobacco leaf ; 
but there is a difference with regard to the hair, which 
grows in small tufts, harsh, and rather wiiy, covering the 
scidp somewhat like the hard pellets of a shoe-brush. The 
women, too, have a peculiarity in their physical conforma- 
tion, which, though occasion^y to be met with in other 
nations, is not universal, as among the Hottentots. Their 
constitutional ‘^bustles" sometimes grow to three times the 
size of those artificial stuffings with which our fashionable 
ladies have disfigured themselves. Even the females of the 
diminutive Bosjesmen Hottentots, who frequently perish of 
hunger in the barren mountains, and are reduced to skele- 
tons, have the same protuberances as the Hottentots of the 
plains. It is not known even whence the name of Hotten- 
tot proceeds, as it is none of their own. It has been con- 
jectured that Iwt and tot frequently occurring in their singu- 
lar language, in which the monosyllables are enunciated 
with a palatic clacking wdth the tongue, like that of a hen, 
may have given rise to the name, and that the early Dutch 
settlers named them hot-enAot They call themselves q%i- 
pronounced with a clack. They are a lively, cheerful, 
good-humoured people, and by no means wanting in intel- 
Iwt ; but they have met with nothing but harsh treatment 
since their first connection with Europeans. Neither Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, who first discovered, nor Vasco de Gama, 
who first doubled, the Cape of Good Hope, nor any of the 
sul^equent Portugese navigators, down to 1509, had much 
communication with the natives of this southern angle of 
Africa I but in the year above mentioned, Francisco d*Al- 
meyda, vieeroy of India, having landed on his return at 
Srfdanha (now Table) Bay, was killed, with about twenty 
of his p^ple, in a senffie with the natives. To avenge his 
death, a Portuguese captain, about three years afterwards, 
IS said to have land^ a piece of ordnance loaded with grape 
shot, as a pretended pr^t to the Hottentots. Two ropes 
^re attached to this fatal engine ; the Hottentots poured 
down m swarms. Men, women, and children flocked round 
the deadly machine, as the Trojans did round the wooden 
horse, mmu wr^^re gamdmV^ The brutal 

rortugu^ fired off the piece, and viewed with savage 
delight the mangl^ carcasses of the deluded people. The 
Dutch effected their ruin by gratifying ih^ propensity for 


brandy and tobacco, at the expense of their herds of cattle, 


the most beautiful villages, and the neatest and best-cultivated 
gardens, belong to a large community of Hottentots, under 
the instruction and guidance of a few Moravian missionaries. 

These forlorn people are of Hottentot origin. Of them Buskmea. 
also several tribes have been discovered much farther north, 
and intelligence has lately reached Europe, that between 
the Portuguese possessions, in thevery centre of South Africa, 
there is a nation of dwarfish appearance who possess large 
herds, and who seem to belong to the original Bushmen stock. 

The island of Madagascar is inhabited by a race of Malay 
origin, exhibiting traces of Negro and Arabic mixture. 

The area and population of Africa and its divisions are Popiiiaiawi, 
thus estimated : — ^ 



Divisions. 

Area In Engflish 
square miles. 

Population, 

Uverage 
iDensity. 
No. to a 
sq. mile. 

Koeth Africa, .... 
Marocco, ..... 

Algeria, 

Tunis, 

Tripoli, with Barca and ) 
Fezzan, - . . . j 
Egyptian tenitory, . , 
Sahara, 

The Mohammedan States ) 
of Central Soudan, . J 

Western Soudan, from) 
toe Senegal to toe Lower f 
Niger, including Upper f 
Gumea, and . . . , ) 

French Senegambia, . , 

liberia, 

Dahomeh, 

British possessions, . . 
Portuguese possessions, . 

East Africa, ..... 
Abyssinia, *-.... 

South Africa 

Portuguese ) East coast, 
territory, f West coast, 
Cape Colony, .... 

Natal, 

Orange R. Free State, , 
Transvaal Republic, . . 

Equatorial Regions, . , 

Islands in the Atlantic ) 

Ocean, j 

C. Verd Islands, . * . 
St Thomas and Principe, 
Fernando Po & Annobon, 

Ascension, 

St Helena, 

Tristan da Cunlia, . , 

IsLANDsin toe Indian Ocean, 
Socotra, ...... 

Abd-el-Kuri, .... 

Zanzibar, ..... 

Madagascar, .... 

Comoro Islands (with) 
Mayotta), . . . J 
The Arco Islands, &c., . 

Reunion, 

Mauritins and its de- 1 
pendencies, , . . j 

Desert of Kalahari and ) 
toe Great Inland > 
Lakes, . . . . j 

4.003.600 

259.600 
258,300 

45.700 

344.400 

659,100 

2,436,500 

631.000 

818.600 

96,530 

9,680 

3,880 

17,100 

35,880 

1.595.000 

158.400 

1.966.000 

382.000 
312,500 
221,310 

17,800 

42,500 

114,360 

1,622,200 

2,720 

1,650 

454 

488 

38 

47 

45 

233,870 

1.700 
64 

616 

228,575 

1,062 

160 

970 

708 

783.600 

20.420.000 
2,760,000 
2,921,146 
2,000,000 

750.000 

8,000,000 

4.000. 000 

38.800.000 

38.500.000 

209,162 

718.000 

180.000 
577,313 

8,600 

29.700.000 

3.000. 000 

16,000,000 

300.000 

9.000, ^000 
682,600 
269,362 

37.000 

120.000 

43.000. 000 

99,145 

67,347 

19,296 

5,590 

400 

6,860 

53 

6.000. 000 

3.000 
100 

880,000 

6.000. 000 

64,600 

209,737 

322,924 

5 

10 

11 

43 

2 

12 

1*6 

61 

47 

2 

72 

47 

34 

0*2 

18 

19 

8 

0-8 

29 

3 

15 

0-8 . 
1 

29 

37 

42 
^ 42 

11 

10 

145 

1 

25 

2 

2 

616 

22 

64 

216 

456 

Africa, . . . 

11,566,000 

192,520,000 

16 


^CJompil^ from toe Tables in Behm and 'Wagner’s JBwSlhrufig der 
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In the central forest regions of Africa, wherever com- 
mimications with the coa^t-land have been opened np^ 
hunting the elephant for its tusks to barter with the traders 
appears to be the characteristic occupation, if any, beyond 
that of mere attention to the daily wants of life, is engaged 
inj and here the population may be considered as a set^ed 
one, living in villages in the more open spaces of the woods. 
A rudely agricultural state seems to mark the outer belt of 
negro land on each side of the equatorial zone, where the 
population is also more or less stationary. The arid regions 
of the Sahara and the Kalahari beyond have, on the other 
hand, a thinly scattered nomadic population, though here 
also the fertile wadys form lines of more permanent habita- 
tion, and contain permanent towns and viUagea. Except- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean 
in Abyssinia, on a narrow margin of the coasts of the 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, and in those parts which 
have been colonised by Europeans, or which came directly 
under their influence, society has remained in a barbarian 
state, and there remain great areas the inhabitants of which 
have as yet no knowledge of the outer world. 

Agrimltwre is conducted with little art The natural 
fertility of the soil in the well-watered districts supersedes 
the need of skill, while the production of the simplest 
manufactures is alone requisite, where the range of personal 
wants embraces few objects, and those of the humblest dass. 

IFar 5 , cruel and incessant, waged not for the sake of 
territory, but for the capture of slaves, form one oi the 
most marked and deplorable features in the social condition 
of the African races. This practice, though not of foreign 
introduction, has been largely promoted by the cupidity of 
the Europeans and Transatlantic nations; and, unhappily, 
the efforts of private philanthropy, and the political 
arrangements of various governments, have not yet availed 
to terminate the hideous traffic in mankind, or abate the 
suffering entailed upon its victims. 

Ueligion. In Religicmy Christianity is professed in Abyssinia, and 
in Egypt by the Copts, but its doctrines and precepts are 
little understood and obeyed. Mohammedanism prevails in 
all Northern Africa, excepting Abyssinia, as far as a line 
passing through the Soudan, from '&e Gambia on the west 
to the confluence of the Quorra and Benue, and thence 
eastward, generally following the 10th parallel of N. lat 
to the Nile below the junction of the Ghazal; thence south- 
fast, leaving the coast-land in the Mohammedan region, to 
Cape Delgado. In Marocco, Algeria, and Egypt, there 
is an admixture of Jews. Heathen Negroes and Oaffre 
tiibes extend southward over the continent from the line 
described above to the colonies in the southern extremity 
of the continent; and over this vast area the native mind 
is surrendered to superstitions of infinite munber and 
character. In the Cape Colony Protestantism again pre- 
vails, but with a strong intermixture of heathenism. The 
labours of Christian missionaries have, however, done much, 
especially in South Africa, towards turning the 'benighted 
Africans from idols to the living God. 

Political In describing the political ^visions of Africa, we shall 

divisions, proceed from north to soutL 

^kaiy. The country included under the general name of Barbary 
extends from the borders of Egypt on the east to the 
Atlantic on the west, and is bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the north, and by the Sahara on the soutL It com- 
prises the states of Marocco, Algeria, Tunis, and TripoL 

ifarooco. Marocco, the most westerly state of Barbary, is thus 
named by the Europeans, but by the Arabs themselves 
Mogri-eb-el-Aksa, or ‘‘the extreme west” The eastern 
boundary was determined in the treaty with the French of 
IStii March 1845, by a line which, in the south, com- 
mences east of the oasis Eigueg, intersecting the desert of 
Angad, and reacMng the Mediterranean at a point about 


30 miles w^t of the French port NemourB. In the south 
Marocco mbiaces the oasis of Tuat and the Wady Draa. 

The power of the government of ilarocco, which is despotic 
and cruel, as wdl as the population of the country, appear 
to have diminished greatly. Two-thirds of the country are 
independent of the Sultanas authority, and are held by 
mountain chiefs who defy his power. The trade of the coast 
is maintained by European mmxjhants. See Marocco, 

Algeria extends from Marocco in the west, to Tunis in Algeria- 
the east, and closely answers in its limits to the ancient 
kingdom of Numid^ The suuthem boundaries are not 
very definite, falling, as they do, within the boundless 
plains of the desert. See Algiers. 

Tunis is the smallest of the Barbary states. The con- Timn. 
figuration of the surface is similar to that of Algeria, in 
t&ee divisions, the “TeU,'' or fertile coast slopes, the 
steppes on the high lands, and the low-lying Sahara beyond. 

The highest peaks range between 4000 and fiOflO feet 
The southern plains comprise the land of dates (Belad- 
el-Jerid), and several extensive salt lakes. Tunis possesses 
but few rivers and streams, and springs are plentiful only 
in the mountainous regions. 

The climate is, upon the whole, salubrious, and is not of 
the same excessive character as that of Algeria; regular 
sea-breezes exercise an ameKorating influence both in sum- 
mer and winter; frost is almost unknown, and snow never 
falls. During summer occasional winds from the south 
render the atmosphere exceedingly dry and hot 

The natural productions of the country are somewhat 
similar to those of the other Barbary states, but dates of 
the finest quality are more largely produced. The horses 
and dromedaries are of excellent breed, and the former are 
eagerly sought for the French army in Algeria. Bees are 
reared in great quantity, and coral fisheries are carried on. 

Of miner^ lead, salt, and saltpetre are the most noticeabla 
The population consists chiefly of Mohammedan Moors 
and Arabs; the number of Jews is estimated at 45,000, 
and of Roman Catholics 25,000. The former have attained 
a higher degree of industry and civilisation than their 
brethren elsewhere; those of the latter who inhabit the 
central mountainous regions are nearly independent 
The government is vested in a hereditary bey, and has 
been conducted in peace and security for a number of 
years. From the year 1575 onwards, Tunis has been under 
the rule of Turkey; but by a firman of October 1871 the 
Sultan renounced the ancient tribute. The bey, who is 
styled “ Possessor of the kingdom of Tunis," is confirmed 
in Ms position at Constantinople, and may neither enter 
into a war, nor conclude a treaty of peace, nor cede any part 
of his territory without the sanction of the Sultan, The 
Tunisian coinage bears the name of the Sultan, and tiie 
troops (3900 infantry and artillery, and 100 cavalry, form 
the regular army) are at the disposal of the Sublime Porte 
in time of war. In the interior of the country the bey haf 
absolute power. The slave trade was abolished in 1842. 

The commerce of Tunis is considerable, but agriculture 
is in a backward state. The exports consist cHefly of 
wool, olive-oil, wax, honey, hides, dates, grain, coral, <fcc. 

The principal town is Tunis, situated on a shallow lake 
on the north coast. It is the most important commercial 
place on the southern shores of the Mediterranean after 
Alexandria, and has a population of about 125,000. The 
site of the ancient Carthage is 13 miles from Tunis in the 
direction of Cape Bon. 

Tripoli, a regency of the Turkish empire, extends Irom Tripoli 
Tunis along the shores of the Mediterranean to the table- 
land of Barca, wMch forms a separate province. Politically, 
it includes the pashalic of Fezzan, a country which, in a 
physical point of view, belongs to the Sahara. 

Tripoli is the least favoured by nature of the Barbaiy 
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po®&ei^iBg a grmt extent of sterile surface. Mr 
Eichaxcbon grapMcaEj desscribes tbe physiugiiomj of the 
cooBtrj between the towns of Tripoli and Murzuk in eight 
mnm: — 1. The plain along the sea-shore, with the date- 
palm plantations and the sandhills; 2. The Ghaiian monn- 
tsdns, with their olire and fig plantations, more favoured 
with rains tha.n the other regions ; 3. The limestone hills 
and broad valleys between the town of Kalubah and 
Ghareeahy gradually assuming the aridity of the Sahara aa 
yo proceed southward ; 4. The Haniadah, an nninense desert 
plateau, separating Tripoli from Pezzan; 5. The sandy 
valleys and limestone rocks between El-Hessi and Es-Shaty, 
where herbage and trees are found; 6. The sand between 
Shiaty and El- Wady, piled in masses or heaps, and extend- 
ing in undulating plains ; 7. The sandy valleys of El-Wady, 
covered with forests of date-palms; 8. The plateau of 
Murzuk, consisting of shallow valleys, ridges of low sand- 
stone Iffls, and naked plains. These zones extend parallel 
with the Mediterranean shores through the greater portion 
of the ountiy. A summit of the Jebel-es-Soda, or Black 
Mountains, midway between Tripoli and Murzuk, almost 
2800 feet Mgh, is supposed to be the culminating point of 
the regency. Eivexs exist only periodically, and springs 
are exceedingly scarce. 

The climate is somewhat more subject to extremes than 
that of Tunis, espedaliy in the interior, where burning heat 
is followed by excesme cold. As far south as Sokua 
snow occasionally falls. The climate of Murzuk is very 
unhealthy, and frequently fatal to Europeans. 

natural products are very much like those of Tunis. 
Oxen and horses are small, bnt of good qu^ty; the mules 
are of exoell^t breed. Locusts and scorpions are among 
the most noxious animak. Salt aud sulphur are the ohi^ 
minerals. 

The p(qmlation is very thin. Arabs are the prominent 
race, b^des which are Turis, Berbers, Jews, Tibbus, and 
Negroes. The country is governed by a pasha, subject to 
Ottoman empire. The military force by which the 
Turks hold possession of this vast but thinly-peopled terri- 
tory amounts to 4500 men. 

The commerce is not inconsiderable, and the inhabitants 
of Tripoli trade with almost every part of the Sahara, as 
wdd as the Soudan. At Murzuk there is a large annual 
market, which lasts from October to January. The ex- 
ports of Tripoli are wheat, wax, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
madder, esparto grass, cattle, salt, and dates. 

Tripoli is the capital of the regency, and the largest 
town; it liee on the Mediterranean, surrounded by a fertile 
plain ; the number of inhabitants is about 30,000. Murzuk, 
the capital of Fezzan, has a mixed population of about 
11,000 souls. The town of Ghadamis has about 7000 
iu^Htants. 

In 1SG9 the maritime plateau of Barca and the depressed 
re^on inland from it, which contains the oases of Aujila 
and Jalo, was formed into a separate government, depend- 
mt dire^y upon ConstantiuojJe. This count^ is the 
ise^ of ancient Greek Pentapolu of Bernice, Arsince, 
Barca, Apcdlonia, and Gyrene. Bengazi, the only place of 
importance, occuj^ee the site of the first of these on the 
Mediterranean, andlms from 6000 to 7000 inhabitants. 
%ypt. Egypt occupies the north-eastern comer of Africa, and 
is remarkable for its ancient and sacred associations, and 
its wonderful monumi^fe of human art. 

I^ypt is a vast deei^, the fertile portions susceptible of 
cultivation being confini^ to the Delta of the Nile and its 
narrow valley, a region celebrated in the most ancient historic 
doeummits for its singular fertility, and still pouring an 
annual surplus of grain into the markets of Europe. By the 
annual inundation of the Nile this n^on is laid under water, 
and upon its r^drement the gram crops are sown in the layer 


of mud left behind it. Barren ran^ of hills and elevated 
tracts occupy the land on both sides of the Nile, which is 
the only river of the country. The amount of its rise is a 
matter of extreme solicitude to the people, for should it pass 
its customary bounds a few feet, cattle are drowned, houses 
are swept away, and immense injmy ensues; a falling short 
of the ordinary height, on the other hand, causes dearth 
and famine, according to its extent The water of the 
Nile is renowned for its agreeable taste and wholesome 
quality. In connection with the Nile is the Birket-el- 
Kerun, a salt lake. 

The climate is very hot and dry. Bain falls but seldom 
along the coasts, but the dew^s are very copious. The hot 
and oppressive winds, called khamsin and simooms, are a 
frequent scourge to the country; but the climate is, upon 
the whole, more salubrious than that of many other tropical 
countries. 

The natural products are not of great variety. The wild 
plants are but few and scanty, while those cultivated include 
all the more important kinds adapted to tropical countries; 
rice, wheat, sugar, cotton, indigo, are cultivated for export; 
dat^, figs, pomegranates, lemons, and olives, are likewise 
grown. The donm-pahn, which appears in Upper Egypt, 
is characteristic, as also the papyrus. The fauna is cha- 
racterised by an immense number of waterfowl, flamingoes, 
pelicans, <kc. The hippopotamus and crocodile, the two 
primeval inhabitants of the Nile, seem to be banished from 
the Delta, the latter being still seen in Upper Egypt. The 
cattle axe of excellent breed. Large beasts of prey axe 
wanting; but the ichneumon of the ancients still exists. 

Bees, silWoims, and corals are noticeable. Minerals are 
scarce, natron, sdt, and sulphur being the principal 

The native Egyptians of Arab descent compose the great 
bulk of the .people, the peasant and labouring class, and 
are termed Fellahs. Next in number, though compara- 
tively few (145,000), are the Copts, descended from the 
old inhabitants of the country, the ancient Egyptians, but 
far from being an unmixed race. The Arabic Bedouin 
tribes, Negroes, European Christians (Greeks, Italians, 

French, Austrian, English), the Jews, and the dominant 
Turks, compose the remainder of the population. 

Egypt is formally a Turkish pashalic, but the hereditary 
pasha, by whom the government is conducted, and whose 
authority is absolute, is practically an independent prince. 

The government of Nubia and Kordofan is also conducted 
by the Pasha of Egypt, and recently the whole of the Nile 
v^ey, as far south as the equator, has been annexed by 
the E^ptian government. An army of about 14,000 men 
is maintained. 

The a^culture of Egypt has always been considerable, 
there being three harvests in the year. The industry is 
limited: one peculiar branch is the artificial hatching of 
eggs in ovens heated to the requisite, temperature, a pro- 
cess which has been handed down from antiquity, and is 
now chiefly carried on by the Copts. Floating bee-hives 
are also peculiar to the Nile. The commerce is extensive 
and important: the exports to Europe consist chiefly of 
cotton, flax, indigo, gum-arabic, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
senna, and gold. The country forms part of the great 
highway of traffic between Europe and Southern Asm, 

Byways, from the ports of Alexandria and Damietta in 
the Mediterranean, and from Suez on the Bed Sea, unite 
at Cairo; and a railway now extends thence up the bank 
of the Nile to near the first cataract of the river at Assouan, 
in lai 24® N. 

The Suez canal, uniting the Bed Sea and the Medi- Suez canai. 
terranean, was begun in April 1859, and was opened for 
traffic ten years later, in November 1869. The cutting 
rum from the artificial harbour of Port Said on the Medi- 
terranean, through the shallow lagoon of Menzaleh, and 
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tliit)ugli two smaller lakes witk low sandhills between; 
nearer Suez a depressed area, in which several salt lakes 
formerly existed, has been filled up by water let in by 
the canal, and now forms a v»ide expanse of water. In 
length the canal is nearly 100 miles, and has a depth 
throughout of 26 feet, with a general width of 200 to 300 
feet at the top of the banks and 72 feet at the bottom. 
Vessels are able to steam or be towed through the canal in 
sixteen hours from sea to sea. Extensive harbours and 
docks have been constructed both on the Mediterranean side 
and at Suez, The number of vessels which entered Port 
Said in 1871 was 1215, of 928,000 tons, exclusive of 
87 war-ships, 

Egypt proper is divided into three sub-pashalics — Bahari 
or Lower Egypt, Vostani or Middle Egypt, and Said or Uiiper 
Egypt. Cairo, on the east bank of the Nile, is the capital 
of Egypt, and is the largest town of Africa, containing 

354.000 inhabitants : it has 400 mosques, and upwards of 
130 minarets, some of them of rich and graceful architec- 
ture, presenting at a distance an appearance singularly 
imposing. Alexandria, on the coast, is the emporium of 
the commerce with Europe, and has 220,000 inhabitants, 
among whom are 54,000 Europeans. Damietta has a 
population of 37,100; Rosetta of 18,300. Suez, on the 
northern extremity of the Bed Sea, is a small, ill-biiilt 
town, but has assumed importance as a good port since 
the establishment of the overland route to India and the 
completion of the maritime canal It has now nearly 

14.000 inhabitants, of whom about 2600 are Europeans. 
Port Said has 8800 inhabitants, of whom one-half are 
foreigners. 

Nutia. Nubia extends along the Bed Sea, from Egypt to Abys- 
sinia, comprising the middle course of the Nfie. 

The natural features of the country are varied; the 
northern portion consisting of a burning sterile wilderness, 
while the southern, lying within the range of the tropical 
rains, and watered by the Abyssinian affluents of the Nile, 
exhibits vegetation in its tropical glory, forests of arborescent 
grasses, timber-trees, and parasitical plants largely clothing 
the country. This latter territory, which may be called 
Upper Nubia, indudes the region of ancient Meroe, situated 
in the peninsula formed by the Nile proper, the Blue Edver, 
and the Athara, and comprises, further south, the recently 
extinguished modern kingdom of Sennaar. 

Nubia forms the fink between the plain of Egypt and 
the high table-lands of Abyssinia; its general p%sical 
character is that of a slightly ascending region. The 
lowest parts in Upper Nubia scarcely exceed an altitude of 
1300 feet; Khartum, at the confluence of the Blue and 
White Bivers, being 1345 feet above the level of the sea. 
A chain of mountains and elevated land rises abruptly 
along the shores of the Bed Sea, gradually sloping down 
to the valley of the Nile; the intermediate region being 
intersected by smaller ranges, groups of Mils, and numerous 
wadys filled with sand. The spui’s of tiie Abyssinian 
table-land, extending within the southern confines of 
Nubia, reach a height of 3000 feet. Besides the Nile, the 
country is watered by two other large rivers, its tributaries, 
„the Bhar-el-Azrek or Blue Eiver, and the Atbara or 
Takkazze, both being much alike in magnitude, and having 
their head-streams in the Abyssinian table-land. 

The climate of Nubia is tropical throughout, and the 
heat in the deserts of its central portions is not exceeded 
by that of any other part of the globe. The southern half 
of the country is witMn the influence of the tropical rains, 
the northern partakes the character of the almost rainless 
Sahara ; and while the latter is generally very salubrious, 
the former is a land of dangerous fevers, particularly in the 
plains subject to inundations. Such is the Kolia, a marshy 
and swampy region of great extent, situated along the foot 
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of the Abyaainian MouniaiLS, between tit- Blue Liver mi 
the Takkazze. 

The northern region is poor in natural productions, but 
in the south the vegetation is most luxuriant ; form 
a prominent feature, and the monkey bread-tree attains its 
most colossal dimensions. The date-tree, domra, cottoii, 
and indigo are cultivated. The date-juilm does not ex- 
tend beyond the south of Aboii-Egli, in lat. 18® 36'. 

The elephant occasionally wanders as far as Sennaar; 
the rhinoceros, lion, giraffe, and buffalo are more common. 

The waters are inhabited by crocodiles more ferocious than 
those of Egyjrt, and by huge hippopotami The young 
hippopotamus brought to the Zoological Gardens of London 
in 1850, was captured in Nubia, in an island of tlie Nile, 
about 1800 miles above Cairo: no living specimen had 
been seen in Europe since the period when they were 
exMbited by the third Gordian in the Colosseum at Borne. 

Monkeys and antelopes are found in great numbms. The 
camel does not extend beyond the twelfth degree of latitude 
to the south. Ostriches roam over the deserts ; and among 
the reptiles, besides the crocodile, are large serpents of the 
python species, and tortoises. Of the numerous insects 
the most remarkable is the scarabseus of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, stiH found in Sennaar. Of minerals Nubia possesses 
gold, silver, copper, iron, salt 

In the inhabitants two principal varieties are recognised, 
the pure original population, and their descendants, mixed 
with other nations. The Berberines inhabit the northern 
part, and the Bisharis the desert regions; the latter are the 
genuine Nubians, finely moulded and dark complexioned, 
supposed by some to agree more closely with the ancient 
Egyptians than the Copts, usually deemed their represen- 
tatives. In the south-eastern part the true Negro dement 
appears. 

Nubia, now a province under the pashalic of Egypt, con- 
sisted formerly of a number of small and independent king- 
doms. The Turkish conquest lasted from 1813 to 1822; 
in the latter years it was invaded and mercilessly ravaged 
by the army of Mahomet Ali, under his second son Ismayl, 
whose dreadful atrocities entailed a fearful fate upon him- 
self, having been surprised when attending a nocturnal 
banquet, at some distance from his camp, and burned to 
deatL 

The country is favourable for agriculture, wMch, how- 
ever, is only carried on to a limited extent, by the women. 

Cattle are abundant, and the camels of the £isha|in and 
Ahabde are famous for their enduring powers. Salt is 
largely exported from the shores of the Bed Sea to India, 
and ivory, with other products of tropical Africa, forma a 
principal article of trade. 

Khartum, the capital of Nubia, the headquarters of the 
Egyptian government, and the cMef seat of commerce, con- 
tains a population variously estimated at from 20,000 to 
50,000. It is a modem town, having been founded in 1821, 
and lies in a dry, flat, and unheMthy country, near the 
confluence of the two main branches of the Nile. It is in 
telegrapMc communication with Cairo. 

Kordofan, on the western side of Nuhia, lies between the Kordofan. 
parallels of 12® and 16®, and between the meridians 29® 
and 32®, containing about 30,000 square miles. It is a fiat 
country, interspersed with a few hills, presenting in the dry 
season a desert with little appearance of vegetation, and in 
the rainy season a prairie, covered with luxuriant grass ami 
other plants. The general elevation of the country is 2000 
feet, and some of the hills attain a height of 3000. The 
altitude of El Obeid is 2150 feet There are no pemanent 
rivers in the country, and the natural products are similar 
to those of the adjoining regions of Nubia. 

The population consists of Negroes. TMs country was. 
simnitaneously with Nubia, made tributary to E|gypt The 
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commerce consists of gum-arabic^ ivory, and gold, and is not 
inconsiderable. El Ol>eid, the chief town, is composed of 
several village of mud-built houses, thatched with straw, 
containing about 12,000 inhabitants. 

The boundaries of Abyssinia are somewhat uncertain; 
but confining it to the provinces actually under the govern- 
ment of Christian or ^lohammedan princes, it may be de- 
scribed aa extending from about S'* to 16^ X kt, and from 
35® iQ 40® E. long. See Abysshtia. 

The Saharan countries extend from the Atlantic in the 
west, to the Nilotic countries in the east, from the Barbary 
States in the north, to the basins of the Elvers Senegal and 
Kawara, and Lake Chad in the south. The area of this 
large space amounts to at least 2,000,000 square miles, or 
upwards of one-half of that of the whole of Europe. It is 
very scantily populated, but from our present defective 
knowledge of that region, the number of its inhabitants 
can be but roughly estimated 

The physical configuration of the Sahara has already been 
indicated Notwithstanding the proverbial heat, wliich is 
almost insupportable by day, there is often great cold at 
night, owing to the excessive radiation, promoted by the 
clearness of the sky. Rain is nearly, though not entirely 
al^nt, in tkls desolate region. It appears that when nature 
has poured her bounty over the adjoining regions in the 
south, and has little more left to bestow, she sends a few 
smart showers of rain to the desert, parched by the long 
prevalence of the perjiendicular rays of the sun. The prevail- 
ing winds blow” during three months from the west^ and 
nine months from the east When the wind increases, into 
a storm, it frequently raises the loose sand in such quantities 
that a layer of nearly equal portious of sand and air, and ris- 
ing about 20 feet above the surface of the ground, divides 
the purer atmosphere from the solid earth. This sand, when 
agitated by whirlwinds, sometimes overwhelms caravans 
with destruction, and, even when not fata!, involves them 
in the greatest confusion and danger. 

The natural products correspond with the physical fea- 
tures of the countiy. Vegetation and animal life exist 
only sparingly in the oases or vaOeys where springs occur, 
and where the soil is not utterly unfit to nourish certain 
plants. Amongst the few trees the most important is the 
date-palm, which is peculiarly suited to the (kyness of the 
climata This useful tree fiourishes best in the eastern 
part of the desert, inhabited by the Tibbus. The doum- 
pahn is likewise a native of the same part, and seems 
entirely absent in the western Sahara; its northernmost 
limit is on the southern borders of Fezzan and Tegerry, in 
lat. 24° N. Acacias are found iu the extreme west towards 
Senegambia, furnishing the so-called gum-arabia In many 
parts of the desert a thorny evergreen plant occurs, about 
18 inches high It is eagerly eaten by the camels, and is 
almost the only plant which supplies them with food while 
thus traversing the desert The cultivation of grains to a 
small extent is limited to the western oases of Tuat and 
others, a little barley, rice, and beans, being there growno. 
In the kingdom of Air there are some fields of maize 
and other grains; but upon the w'hole, the population 
depend for these products on Soudan and other regions. 
There are but a few specimens of wild a.nimn.lR in these 
wildernesses ; lions and panthers are found only ou its bor- 
ders. Gazelles and antelopes are abundant, hares and foxes 
but scarce. Ostriches are very numerous, and vultures and 
ravens are also met with In approaching Soudan, 
and v^etable life becomes more varied and abundant. Of 
reptiles, only the smaller kinds are found, mostly harmless 
Imrds and a few sp^ies of snakes. Of domestic animals, 
the most important is the camel, but horses and goats are 
not wanting, and in the country of the Tuaricks an. excel- 
lent breed of sheep is found, while in that of the Tibbus a 
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large and fine variety of the ass is valuable to the inhabitants. 

Of minerals, salt is the chief production, which occurs chiefly 
near Biima. 

The habitable portions of the Sahara are possessed by 
three different nations. In the extreme western portion 
are Moors and Arabs. They live in tents, which they re- 
move from one place to another ; and their residences con- 
sist of similar encampments, formed of from twenty to a 
hundred of such tents, where they are governed by a sheik 
of their own body; each encampment constituting, as it 
were, a particukr tribe. They are a daring set of people, 
and not restrained by any scruple in plundering, ill-treating, 
and even killing persons w*ho are not of their own faith ; 
but to such as are, they are hospitable and benevolent. 

The boldest of these children of the desert are the Tuaricks, 
who occupy the middle of the wilderness, where it is widest. 

The form of their bodies, and their language, prove that 
they belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of Northern Africa, 
who are known by the name of Berbers. They are a fine 
race of men, tall, straight, and handsome, with an air of 
independence which is very imposing. Th^y live chiefly 
upon the tribute they exact from all caravans traversing 
their countiy. They render themselves formidable to all 
thrir neighbours, with whom they are nearly always in a 
state of enmity, making predatory incursions into the 
neighbouring countries. The third division of Saharan 
people are the Tibbus, who inhabit the eastern portion, 
comprising one of the best parts of the desert. In some 
of their features they resemble the Negroes, They are an 
agricultural and pastoral nation, live mostly in fixed abodes, 
and are in this respect greatly different from their western 
neighbours. Their country is as yet little explored by 
Europeans. The Tibbus are in part Pagans, while the 
other inhabitants of the Sahara are Mohammedans. 

The commerce of the Sahara consists chiefly of gold, 
ostrich feathers, slaves, ivory, iron, and salt, exchanged foj: 
manufactured goods, and transported across the desert by 
great caravans, which follow lines uniting the greater cities 
and oases of the southern and northern borders. 

Western Africa comprehends the west coast of Africa, Western 
from the borders of the Sahara, in about lat. 17® N. to 
Nourse Eiver, in about the same latitude south, with a con- 
siderable space of inland territory, varying in its extent 
from the shores, and, in fact, completely undefined in its 
interior limits. 

Senegambia, the country of the Senegal and Gambia, Senegam- 
extends from the Sahara in the north to lat. 10® in the t>ia. 
south, and may be considered as' extending inland to the 
sources of the waters which flow through it to the Atlantic. 

The western portion is very fiat, and its contiguity to the 
great desert is frequently evidenced by dry hot winds, ai. 
atmosphere loaded with fine sand, and clouds of locusts. 

The eastern portion is occupied with hills and elevated 
land. Under the 10th parallel the hiHs approach quite 
dose to the coast The country possesses a great number 
of rivers, among which the Senegal, Gambia, and Eio Grande 
are the most important Senegambia ranges, -in point of 
heat, with the Sahara and Nubia. The atmosphere is most 
oppressive in the rainy season, which lasts from June to 
November, when an enormous amount of rain drenches the 
country. The prevailing winds in that period are south-west, 
whereas in the dry season they are from the east. The 
climate is, upon the whole, most unhealthy, and too gene- 
rally proves fatal to Europeans. 

The vegetation is most luxuriant and vigorous. The 
baobab (monkey bread-tree), the most enormous tree on the 
face of the globe, is eminently characteristic of Senegambia. 

It attains to no great height, but the circumference of the 
trunk is frequently 60 to 75 feet, and has been found to 
measure 112 feet ; its fruit, the monkey bread, is a princW 
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pd article of food witli tlie nativea. Bombaceaj (cotton- 
trees) are likewise niiinerous, and they are among the loftiest 
in the world. Acacias, Tvhich furnish the gmn-arabic, are 
most abundiint, wiiile the shores are lined with mangrove 
trees. The flora and fauna are similar to those of Nubia. 
Gold and iron are the chief metals. 

The inhabitants consist of various Negro nations, the 
chief of which are the Wolof. 

The gum trade is the most important trafSc on the Sene- 
gal; bees-wax, ivory, bark, and hides, fonaing the chief 
exports from the Gambia. 

Of European settlements are ; The French possessions 
on the Senegal ; the capital of which is St I^uis, built 
about the year 1626, on an island at the mouth of the 
river. The total population of the settlement amounts to 
about 210,000. 

The British settlement on the Gambia has about 7000 
inhabitants. Bathurst is the chief town. 

The Portuguese settlement consists of small factories 
south of the Gambia, at the Bissagos Islands, Bissao, 
Cacheo, and some other points. 

fhs Omnea The west coast of Africa, from Senegambia to the Nourse 
i'mt Kiver, is commonly comprised by the general denomination 
Guinea Coast, a term of Portuguese origin. 

The coast is generally so very low, as to be visible to navi- 
gators only within a very short distance, the trees being 
their only sailing marks. North of the equator, in the 
Bight of Benin, the coast forms an exception, bemg high 
and bold, with the Cameroon Mountains behind ; as also 
at Sierra Leone, which has received its name (Lion Moun- 
tain) in consequence. The coast presents a dead level often 
for thirty to fifty miles inland. It has numerous rivers, 
some of which extend to the furthest recesses of Inner 
Africa. 

The climate, notoriously fatal to European life, is ren- 
dered pestilential by the muddy creeks and inlets, the 
putrid swamps, and the mangrove jungles that cover the 
banks of the rivers. There are two seasons in the year, 
the rainy and the dry season. The former commences in 
the southern portion in March, but at Sierra Leone and 
other northern parts, a month later. 

Vegetation is exceedingly luxuriant and varied. One of 
;he most important trees is the Elais guinemsis, a species 
of pabn, from the covering of whose seed or nut is ex- 
tracted the palm-oil, so well known to English commerce 
and manufacture; several thousand tons are annuatty 
brought into the ports of Liverpool, London, and Bristol. 
The palm-oil tree is indigenous and abundant from the river 
Gambia to the Congo; but the oil is manufactured in large 
quantities chiefly in the country of the Gold and Slave 
Coasts. The former comprises nearly all the more remark- 
able of African animals : particularly abundant are elephants, 
hippopotami, monkeys, lions, leopards, crocodiles, serpents, 
parrots. The domestic animals are mostly of an ioferior 
quality. The principal minerals are gold and iron. The 
population consists, besides a few European colonists, of a 
vast variety of Negro nations, similar in their physical 
qualities and prevailing customs, but differing considerably 
in their dispositions and morals. 

The chief articles of commerce are paim-oil, ivory, gold, 
wax, various kinds of timber, spices, gums, and rice. 

The divisions of Northern or Upper Guinea are mostly 
founded on the productions characteristic of the different 
parts, and are stiU popularly retained, 
i^ierra The British colony of Sierra Leone extends from RokeUe 
Ij&one. north, to Kater river in the south, and about 

twenty miles inland. The chief portion of the settlement 
is a ingged peninsula of mountains with a barren soil, but 
surrounded by a belt of rich coast-land, with a moist and 
pestilential climate. The colony was founded in 1787, 


and luis l>een maintaiiied with a view to the suppression of 
the West African slave trade. The population, consisting 
chiefly of liberated slaves, amuimted, in 1869, to 55,374, 
of wWch number 129 were white men, Freetown, the 
capital is, after St Louis, the most considemble European 
town on the western coast of Africa. 

The Malaghetta or Grain Coast extends from Sierra Grain 
Leone to Cape Palmas. Malaghetta is a species of pepper 
yielded by a parasitical plant of this region. It is some- 
times styled the Windy or Windward Coast, from the fre- 
quency of short but furious tornadoes throughout the year. 

The republic of Liberia, a settlement of the American 
Colonisation Society, founded in 1822, for the purjxBe of 
removing free people of colour from the United States, 
occupies a considerable extent of the coast, and has for iU 
cajiital Monrovia, a towm named after the prt^ident, Mr 
Monro. 

The Ivory Coast extends from Cape Palmas 3*" W. long., Ivory 
and obtained its name from the quantity of the article Coast 
supplied by its numerous elephants. The French settle- 
ments of Grand Bassam, Assinie, and Babou were aban- 
doned in 1871. 

The Gold Coast stretches from west of Cape Three Points GoM 
to the river Volta, and htis long been frequented for gold- Coast 
dust and other products. By a treaty of Februaiy 1871, * 
the whole of the Dutch possessions on the Gold Coast were 
made over to Britain, and the Danish settlements of Chris- 
tiansburg and Friedensburg were ceded to the English in 
1849; so that the British coast now extends from the 
mouth of the Tenda river, in long 2® 40' W., to that of the 
Ewe, in long. T’ 10' E. of Greenwich. The protected 
territory extends inland from this coast strip to an average 
distance of 50 miles. Cape Coast Castle and Fort James, 
founded by the British, and Elmina (population about 
10,000) the most important of the former Dutch stations, 
with Accra, are the chief settlements. 

The Slave Coast extends from the river Volta to theSUve 
Calabar river, and is, as its name implies, the chief scene Coasi. 
of the most disgraceful traffic that blots the history of man- 
kind. Eko or Lagos, one of the chief towns of the coast, 
was destroyed by the British in 1852, and was proclaimed 
a British possession in 1861. Pahna and Badagry are 
also British settlements. 

The kingdoms of Ashantee, Dahomey, Yoruba, and others, 
occupy the interior country of the Guinea coast Ashantee, 
the most powerful Negro state of Upper Guinea, is an 
exceedingly fertile and productive country. Its inhabitants, 
though skilled in some manufactures and of a higher intel- 
ligence than is usually found in this region, are of an 
exceedingly sanguinary disposition, and have frequently 
been involved in war with the British. The capital city, 

Kumassi, is believed to have a population of about 100,000. 

The coast from the Old Calalmr river to the Poitiiguese 
possessions is inhabited by various tribes. Duke Town, 
on the former river, is a town of 4000 inhabitants, with 
considerable trade in palm-oil, ivory, and timber. 

On the Gaboon river, close to the equator, are a French 
settlement (in 1871 the French retained only a coaling 
station), and American missionary stations. At the equa- 
tor Southern or Lower Guinea begins, where the only 
European settlements are those of the Portuguese. 

Loango is reckoned from the equator to the Zaire or 
Congo river. Its chief town is Boally, called Loango by 
the Europeans. 

Congo extends south of the Zaire, comprising a very " 
fertile region, with veins of copper and iron, Banza Congo 
or St Salvador is the capital 

Angola comprises the districts of Angola proper, Ben- anJ 
guela, and Mossamedes. In these regions the Porfcugupe 
settlements extend farther inland than the two preceding 
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districts, namely, about 200 miles* The capita^ Paulo de 
Loando, contains 12,300 inbabitants, and baa a fine har- 
bour, St Felipe de Benguela is situated in a picturesque 
South marshy and most unhealthy spn^t. 

The c<>ast from Bengiiela to the Gape Colony may, in a 
general arrangement like this, be included either witliin 
West Africa or South Africa, The whole coast is little 
visited or known, being of a most barren and desolate 
description, and possessing few harbours* Ichabo island 
and Angra Peguena Bay are visited for their guano deposits, 
and are claimed ns British possessions. 

Under South Africa the Cape Colony only is generally 
comprised. It takes its name from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and extends from thence to the Orange river in the north, 
and to the Kai river in the east A large proportion of 
the territory included within these limits, especially in the 
north, is either unoccupied, or, excepting missionary stations, 
entirely in the hands of the aborigines. 

Aprt from the shores, the country consists of high lands, 
forming parallel mountainous ridges, with elevated plains 
or terraces of varying extent between* The loftiest range, 
styled in different parts of its course Sneuw-bergen, Winter- 
l>ergen, Nieuveld-bergen, and Ruggenveld-bergen, names 
originated by the Dutch, is the third and last encountered 
on proceeding into the interior from the south coast* This 
and the other chains are deeply cut by the transverse valleys 
called kloofs, which serve as passes across them, and appear 
as if product by some sudden convulsion of nature, subse- 
quently widened by the action of the atmosphere and run- 
ning water. 

The high plains or terraces are remarkable for their 
extraordinary change of aspect in the succession of the 
seasons. During the summer heats they are perfect deserts, 
:Msweiing to the tern applied to them, karroas, signifying, 
in the Hottentot language, ‘^dry^' or “arid.” But the 
^dy soil being i>ervaded with the roots and fibres of 
various plants, is spontaneously clothed with the richest 
verdure after the rains, and becomes transformed for a time 
into a vast garden of gorgeous flowers, yielding the most 
fragrant odours. Adapted thus to the support of gramini- 
vorous animals, the karroos are the resort of antelopes, 
zebras, quaggaa, and gnus in countless herds, and of the 
carnivorous beasts that prey upon them, the lion, hymna, 
leopard, and panther. These quadrupeds, however, with 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, buffalo, and 
ostrich, have been largely banished from their old haunts 
by the advancing footsteps of civilised man, and are only 
found in the more secluded parts of the interior. The 
country has a singular and superb flora, but it comprises 
few native plants useful to man : many such have been now 
introduced. Heaths of varied species and great beauly 
abound; and geraniums are treated as common weeds. 
Many highly productive districts occur; com, wines, and 
fruit beittg the chief objects of cultivation in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gape, while the more inland settlements are 
grazing farms. Sbme fine natural forests clothe the sides 
of the mountains; but in general the colony is deficient in 
timber larees, as wdl as in navigable streams, perennial 
springs, and rogukr rain, A great deposit of rich copper 
ore occurs near the mouth of the Orange; and salt is ob- 
tained for consumption and sale from salt lakes. 

The dimate is exceedingly fine and salubrious. There 
are two seasons, characterised by the prevalence of certain 
winds. During the summer, which lasts from September to 
April, tile winds blow from south-east, cold and dry; during 
the wmter, namely from May to September, north-west winds 
prevail In the most elevated regions the winters are occar 
rionally severe, and snow and ice occur. 

The chief native tribes within the British territoiy are 
the Hottentots* Bechusnas. and Kaffres. No manufacture 


is conducted at the Cape except tie making of wine, of 
which from 10,000 to 40,0O0 gallons are annually exported 
to England Yarious articles of provision are supplied to 
ships sailing between Europe and the Fast Indies. 

Cape Tc?wn is the capital of the colony, and contains 
28,460 inhabitants, of w'hom 15,120 are Europeans. Its 
commerce is conriderable, and the port is frequented by 
500 to 600 vessels eveiy year. 

The Orange river sovereignty, added to the British terri- 
tories in 1848, but subsequently given up and constituted 
a free republic, extends north of the Orange river as far as 
the Ky Uariep orYaai river. In consequence of the dis- 
covery of rich diamond fields on the lower Yaal river and 
in the neighbouring territory of the Griqiia chief Water- 
boer, who also petitioned to have his lands subjected to 
British rule, a wide country surrounding the diamond- 
fields was incoiporated with the Cape Colony in October 
1871, under the name of Griqua Land West, divided into Griqua 
the districts of Pneil, Griqua Town, and Klipdrift. The 
population of this new territory was estimated at 50,000 
in 1872, concentrated in camps round the chief diamond- 
fields. In 1869, Basauto Land, a mountainous territory at BassiUo 
the head waters of the Nu Gariep branch of the Orange river, band, 
and on the inward slope of the Drakenberg range, was 
incorporated as a British possession. 

Natal or Yictoria, a district on the east coast, and sepa- Natd. 
rated from the Cape Colony by Kaffraria, is a recently 
formed British settlement, which was created into a colony 
in 1856. It is highly favoured in those respects in which 
the Cape is most deficient, having abundance of wood and 
water, with coal and various metallic ores, a fine alluvial 
soil, and a climate adapted to the cultivation of the products 
for which the home demand is large and constant-cotton, 
silk, and indigo. Pietermaritzburg, the capital of the settle- 
ment, lies 50 miles from the coast Port Natal, now D’Urban, 
seated on a fine lake-like bay, is the only harbour. 

The Transvaal Eepublic is an inland state, between the 
Yaal on the south and the Limpopo rivor on the north, 
having the Drakenberg edge on the east, and the Bechuana 
tribes, which occupy the region bordering on the Kalahira 
desert, on the west, founded by the Dutch hoe'^s emigrating 
from the Cape Colony. Its surface is an elevated plateau, 
thinly wooded in some parts, but generally affordmg excel- 
lent pasture. The chief town is Potchefstroom, on a tribu- 
tary of the Yaal; but the seat of government .is at Pretoria, 
in the region of the head streams of the Limpopo. 

East Airica extends from Natal northwards to the Ked 
Sea, comprising Sofala, Mozambique, Zanzibar, and theSofali. 
Somali country. But little is known of that region beyond 
the shorea The Sofala Coast, extending from Delagoa 
Bay to the Zambeze river, is fiat, sandy, and marshy, 
gr^ually ascending towards the interior. It abounds with 
rivers, which are the source of yearly inundations. The soil 
is very fertile, and produces chiefly rice. In the interior, 
gold and other metals, as well as precious stones, are found 
The Portuguese have settlements at Sofala, in an unhealthy 
spot, abounding with salt marshes; it consists of only 
huts, a church, and a fort in ruins. Inhambane, near the 
tropic of Capricorn, has an excellent harbour. 

Mozambique extends from the Zambeze to Cape Delgado, Mozaa- 
and is similar, in its natural features, to the Sofala Coast 
The greatest river is the Zambeze. The principal settle- 
ment of the Portuguese is at QuHlimane, which is situated 
in a very unhealthy position on the northern ana of the 
delta of the Zam beze, surrounded with mangrove trees. 

The Zanzibar or Sawahili Coast extends from Cape Del- Zmmhm 
gado to the river Jub, near the equator. The coast is 
generally low, and has but few bays or harbours : its northern 
portion is rendered dangerous by a line of coral reefs ex- 
tending along it The region poa<?eRses a great number of 
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rivers, but none, of tbem attain a first-mte magnitude. Tbe 
jirindpal are the Eovuma, the Luiiji, Ruvu, Pangani, and 
Dana; the two latter rising in the snowy mountains of 
Kilimarnjaro and Kenia. The climate is similar to that of 
other tropical coasts of Africa, hot and unhealthy in gene- 
ral : in some portions, however, the elevated ground, and 
with it a more temperate and healthy climate, approach^ 
the shores to within a short distance. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, and cocoa-nut, palms, maize, rice, and olives are 
the chief articles of cultivation. The fauna comprises all 
the more characteristic African species. 

The chief inhabitants are the Sawahili, of mixed Arab 
and Negro descent, but the coasts are under the Arab do- 
minion of the Imaum of Muscat, by whose efforts commerce 
with the nations of the interior has greatly increased. 

The island of Zanzibar (Dnguja of the SawaMli) is the 
residence of a Sidtan, tributaiy to the Imaum of Muscat, 
and the seat of extensive commerce. Mombas, on a small 
island close to the main shore, possesses the finest harbour 
on that coast, and has recently become famous as the seat 
of an important missionaxy station. 

The Somali country comprises the eastern horn of Africa, 

eonatiy. from the equator northward to the Bay of Tadjurra, near 
the entrance into the Bed Sea. The coast is generally bold 
and rocky, in some places covered with sand; and the ex- 
tensive region it encloses presents a slightly ascending plain, 
traversed by large valleys of great fertOiiy, among which 
the Wady Nogal is prominent. This country is not so well 
watered as the region to the south, and some of its rivers 
are periodical 

The Somali country is famous for its aromatic produc- 
tions and gums of various Mnds ; and it ia supposed that 
the spices and incense consumed in such large quantities 
oy the ancient peoples of Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Rome, 
were derived from this pairt of iirica, and not from Arabia. 

Zeila and Berbera, on the northern coast, are the chief 
trading ports : the permanent population of the former is 
about 3000, while the latter may be said to exist only dur- 
ing the winter, when no less than 20,000 strangers, at an 
average, arrive to pitch their tents, and thus create a great 
market-place. Harrar, in the Galla country, is the chief 
place in the interior, with 8000 inhabitants, who are 
Mohammedans. One-third of the population is Somali, 
one-third Arab. 

C^tral Central Africa comprises the regions which extend from 
the southern borders of the Sahara in the north to Cape 
Colony in the south, and from Senegambia in the west to 
the territory of the Egyptian pashalic on the east It com- 
prdtiends the central basins of the great lakes from Lake 
Chad to the Nyassa, and the greater part of the basins of 
the Niger, Congo, Nile, and Zambeze. Even the Sahara 
may well be included in this general denomination. So 
little is yet known of this vast region that the general fea- 
tures of some portions only can be indicated. The greater 
portion seems to be densely peopled with numerous tribes, 
and to possess inexhaustible natural resources. The portion 
north of the equator, under the name Soudan or Nignt^ 
comprises a great number of states, among which the prin- 
cipal are Bamharra, Timbuktu, and Houssa, in the west; 
Bomu, Baghenni, and Waday, around Lake Ch^ ; Darfur 
in the east i and Adamaua in the south. The inhabitants 
are of Negro race, with many Arabs, Moors, and Berbers. 

Bambarra. Bambarra occupies part of the ba^ of the J oliba, or upper 
source of the Quoira. The dominant inhabitants are the 
Mandingoes and Eoulahs, who have embraced I sla mi sm, 
and are much more advanced in civilisation than the other 
Negro tribes. The country comprisdis extensive and excel- 
lent pastiires, with abundance of domestic animals, as homed 
cattie, sheep, goats, and horses of a fine breed. Among the 
vegetable products the most remarkable is the butter-tree, 


which furnishes an important article of agricultural induidxi 
and trade. 

Sego, the capital, is situated on the Joliba, and contmni 
30,000 inhabitants. It was here that Mungo Park first 
caught sight of the long-sought river, 

Timbuktu, or Jennie, comprises the basin of the Joliba Ximbiikt ^ 
below Bambarra, and lies p^ly within the Great Sahara. 
Timbuktu, a few mileB from the banks of the Joliba, and 
situated amid sands and d^^rts, is a celebrated centre of 
the North African caravan trade. It contains from 12,000 
to 15,000 inhabitants. 

Houasa is an extensive country extending to the Sahara Houssa. 
in the north, to the Joliba or Kawara on the west, to Bomu 
on the east, and to about 10^ N. lat. on the south* The 
dominant race are the Foulahs, but the mass of the popu- 
lation are Negroes. It is a very fertile and b^tifni coun- 
try, but the climate is insalubriouB, and in many parfe& fatal 
to Europeans. The inhabitants are engaged in pastoral, as 
well as in agricultural and commercial pursuits. 

The capital, Sakatu, is one of the larger cities in Negro- 
land; it is situated in a fertile hut marshy plain. Kino, 
another large town, containing 30,000 to 40, OW inhabitants, 
is the great emporium of trade in Houssa ; there the English 
merchandise coming from the north through the Sahara, 
meets with American goods coming from the Bight of Berlin, 

The manufactures of Kano consist chieSy of cloth, for the 
dyeing of which that town is famed all over Central Afriim. 

Bomu is one of the most powerful states of Negroland; Bomu. 
extending on the west to the 10th degree of long., on the 
east to Lake Chad and the kingdom of Baghermi, and on 
the south as far as Mandara and Adamaua, in about 1 D N* 
iat Kanem, on the northern side of Lake Chad, has recently 
been conquered and brought under Bomuese sovereignty. 

The gen^ character of Bomu is that of a plain, subject 
to immdations, particularly near Lake Chad. It is very 
fertile, and cotton and indigo attain a high degree of excel- 
lence. The original Bomuese are m agricultural people. 

Kuka, the capital and residence of the Sheik of Bomu, 
had in 1866 about 60,000 inhabitants. 

Baghenni, another powerful kingdom, is situated east of 
Bomu. The boundaries, according to Dr Barth, who first 
virited this country and penetr^ed as far as Mase^ the 
capita4 are on the west the river Lopem^ a tributary dt 
■ the Shary or Asu, by which it is divided from Bcanu and 
Adamaua; on the north its limits are in about 12|® N. kt, 
and on the east 19 J*" E long., both lines dividing it from 
Waday; the southern boundary is in about 8J* N. kt. 
Baghenni is an extensive plain or valt^ formed by the 
river Shary or Asu and its tributaries. The inhabitants are 
very warlike, and frequently engage in slave marauding 
expeditions into the neighbouring states to tiie south. 

Masena, the capital, lies in 11® 4<y N* kh, and 17® 20' 

E. long. 

Waday, or Dar Sal^, lies east of Baghenni, and reaches Waday. 
as far as Darfur. It comprises an extensive region, stretching 
as far as ihe basin of the Nila Lake Eittri, situated in the 
western portion, forms a basin,unconnected with that of Lake 
Chad, and by which the country as far as Darfur is drained. 

It has never been explored by Europeans* The population 
comprises a gr^t variety of tribes and different lan- 
guages. 

Wara, the csptal, is placed by Dr Barth in 14® N. lat^ 
and 22® E long. 

Darfur, east of Waday, extends as far as Kordofan. The Paritu: 
country rises towards tiie west into a range of hills called 
JebelMarrah. It is drained into the Nila A great portion 
of the country is Saharan in its character, while other parts 
are f^rile and diversified. Browne, in 1703, estimated the 
whole popuktion at 200,000. It hasmi extenrive trade with 
Efeqrfi. 
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Cobbedi, the cmpital, is a merchant town, and contains 
about 6000 inhabitants. 

Fnmbina or Adamana is an extensive country south of 
Houssa and Bomn, under Foulah dominion. It consists 
of a large, fertile, and highly-cultivated valley, formed by 
the Eiver Benua Yola, the capital, the Benue 

receives the Faro, a large tributary coming from the 
south-west. This country was first visited by Dr Barth 
in 1851. 

Yola, the capital, lies in 50' N. lat, and 13® 30' E. 
longitude. 

South of the belt of JTegro states of the Soudan lies the 
great unknown region of Central Africa. On the east 
the unexplored area is bounded by the numerous states 
of the lake region made known by Burton, Speke, and 
Livingstone. Of these the chief are tinyamwesi, occupying 
the plateau south of the Victoria Lake, and east of Lake 
Tanganyika, with the capital town of Kaseh or Tabora, 
frequented by Arab traders from Zanzibar; Earague on 
the western side of the Victoria Nyama; and Uganda, 
stretching round its north-'Westem shores. In the interior, 
beyond Lake Tanganyika, Livingstone has recently made 
known the peoples of Manyuema land, where “there is no 
political cohesion ; not one king or kingdom. Each man is 
independent of every other." To the south of the unknown 
region are the powerful Negro kingdoms of the Muata 
Yanvo and of lie Cazembe, occupying the whole of the 
interior between 6® and 12® S. lat Kabebe, the capital of 
the former state, is believed to be in about lat 8® S., long. 
23® 30' E of Greenwich; and Lnnda, the chief town of 
the latter potentate, is in the Luapula valley, south-west of 
the Tanganyika Lake, and was visited by Livingstone in 
1867-68. The Makololo kingdom, occupying the central 
basin of the Zambeze river, with the chief town of linyanti, 
west of the Victoria Palls ; and that of MosiHkatse in the 
south-east, between the Zambeze and the Limpopo rivers, 
are the great remaining divisions of Central Africa. Besides 
these, however, innumerable petty kingdoms, chiefships, 
and tribes subdivide the vast populations of Negroland. 

To Africa belong a considerable number of islands. The 
Madeiras, belonging to Portugal, lie otf the north-west coast 
of Africa, at a distance of about 360 miles. Madeira, the 
chief island, is about 100 miles in circuit, and has long 
been famed for its picturesque beauty, rich fruits, and fine 
climate, which renders it a favourite resort of invalids. 
Wine is the staple produce. Funchal, the chief town, with 
18,000 mhabitants, is a regular station for the West India 
steam-packets from Southampton, and the Brazilian 
sailing-^packets from Falmouth. 

The Canaries, belonging to Spain, the supposed Fortunate 
Islands of the ancients, are situated about 300 miles south 
of Madeira. They are 13 in number, all of volcanic origin, 
Teneriffe being the largest. The latter is remarkable for 
its peak, which rises as a vast pyramidal mass to the height 
of 12,173 feet. 

The Cape Verde Islands, subject to Portugal, are a 
numerous group about 80 miles from Cape Verde. They 
obtained their name from the profusion of sea-weed found 
by the discoverers in the neighbouring ocean, giving it the 
appearance of a green meadow. They are also of volcanic 
origin. 

Fernando Po, a veiy mountainous forest-covered island, 
is in the Bight of Biafra. The British settlement of 
Clarence Town was established in 1827, hut afterwards 
abandoned. The island now belongs to Spain. 

St Homas, immediately under the equator, is a Portu- 
guese settlement; as m also Prince's Island, in 2® N. lat 

Annobon in 2® S. lat, belongs to the Spaniards, 


Ascension, a small, arid, volcanic islet, was made a 
British port on the arrival of Napoleon Bonaparte at St 
Helena, and since retained as a station, at which ships may 
touch for stores. Green Hill, the summit of the island, 
rises to the height of 2840 feet 
St Helena is a huge dark mass of rock, rising abruptly 
from the ocean to the height of 2692 feet James' Town 
is the only town and port 

Madagascar, the largest island of Africa, and one of the Mada* 
largest in the world, is separated from the Mozambique 
coast by a channel of that name, about 250 miles wide. 

The area exceeds that of France. 

The high interior of the island is generally very fertile, 
with magnificent forests and fine pastures watered by 
numerous rivers, but a belt of hot swamp land with a 
deadly climate surrounds the coast. 

The inhabitants are diverse races of Negro, Arab, and 
Malay origin. The Ovahs, a people of the centri provinces, 
are now dominant. The principal town, Antananarivo, 
has about 80,000 inhabitants. 

The French possess the islands of Sante Marie and Nos- 
sibe on the coast of Madagascar, and Mayotta island in the 
Comoro group. 

The Comoro Mes, four in number, are in the north part of 
the Mozambique Channel, and inhabited by Arab tribes, 
lUuiiion or Bourbon, 400 miles east of Madagascar, is a 
colony of France, producing for export, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
spices, and timber. 

Mauritius, ceded to the British by the French in 1814. 
is 90 miles north-east of Bourbon. The sugar-cane i** 
chiefly cultivated. Port Louis, the capital, beautifully 
situated, has 75,000 mhabitants. Within the jurisdiction 
of the Governor of the Mauritius are the islands of Rodri- 
guez, the Seychelles, and the Amarante islands. 

Socotra, a large island, east of Cape Jerdaffun, with an 
Arab and Negro population, has been known from early 
times; it belongs to the Imaum of Muscat. This island 
was long celebrated as producing the finest aloetic drug; it 
is found still to produce a fine kind of aloe, though much 
of what passed as Socotrine aloes really came from India, 
Gums, tobacco, and dates are also exported. (k. j.) 


J7ote , — ^The above article was completed before it was 
known with certainty that the saddest event in the history 
of African exploration had occurred. Dr Livingstone, to 
whom the article justly assigns “ the first place among 
African discoverers," died of dysentery near Lake Bang- 
weolo on the 4th of May 1873. The story of, Ms latest 
discoveries, and of the rare devotion with which his native 
attendants carried Ms remains with them during an eight 
months* march to the coast, belongs to a biograpMca! 
notice. It is more fitting in tMs place to note, as some 
consolation for an almost irreparable loss, that Living- 
stone's death seems to have given a powerful stimulus to 
the prosecution of the task he had so nearly completed. 
The expedition of Lieutenant Cameron, above referred to. 
is being carried out with a vigour and intelligence that 
give ample promise of a further limitation of the region of 
Qie unknown, if not of the complete solution of all out- 
standingprohlems. In the spring of 1 874 he had commenced 
a thorough exploration of Lake Tanganyika, wMch, from 
Ms professional experience as a hydrograpMcal surveyor, is 
expected to lead to very valuable results. And the complete 
success of Stanley's first memorable mission in search of 
Livin^tone warrants confident hopes in regard to a second 
expedition, also admirably organised and equipped, wHch 
has started under his direction. 
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AFRICANUS, Jr LIUS, called also Sextus by Suidas, 
a Christian historian of the 3d century, iKirn, according 
to some, in Africa, and, according to others, in Palestine, 
of African parents. Little is known of his personal his- 
tory, except that he lived at Emmans, and that he went 
on an embassy to the emperor Heliogabalus to ask the 
restoration of that town, which had fallen into mins. His 
mission succeeded, and Emmans was henceforward known 
as Nicopolis. It is by no means certain that he was a 
bishop or even a priest, though the latter is probable. He 
wrote a history of the world {U^vrafBi/iXlov Xf>oyoXoyuc6v) 
from the creation to the year 221 A.D., a period, according 
to his computation, of 5723 years. He calculated the 
period between the creation and the birth of Christ as 5499 
years, and antedated the latter event by three years. This 
method of reckoning became known as the Alexandrian 
era, and was adopted by almost all the eastern churches. 
The history is no longer extant^ but copious extracts from 
it are to be found in the QhronicoTi of Eusebius, besides 
fragments in Syncellus, Cedrenus, and the jRaschale Chronic 
con. Eusebius has also given some extracts from his letter 
to Aristides, reconciling the apparent discrepancy between 
St Matthew and St Luke in the genealogy of Christ by a 
reference to the Jewish law, which compelled a man" to 
marry the widow of his deceased brother, if the latter 
died without issue. His letter to Origen, impugning the 
authority of the apocryphal book of Susanna, and Origen’s 
answer, are both extant, the former having been printed 
at Basle, 1674. The ascription to Africanus of a work 
entitled Kcoroc, treating of agriculture, natural history, 
military science, &c., has been disputed on account of the 
inconsistency between it and the author’s other writings. 
Heander suggests that it was probably written by Afri- 
canus before he had devoted himself to religious subjects. 

AFZELIUS, Adam, an eminent Swedish naturalist, 
bom at Larf, West Gothland, in 1750. Having studied 
at XJpsala under Linnaeus, he became teacher of oriental 
literature in that university in 1777, and demonstrator of 
botany in 1785. For two years (1792-94) he resided on 
thv^ west coast of Africa as botanist to the Sierra Leone 
Company. After acting for some time as secretary to the 
Swedish embassy in London, he returned home, became 
again a teacher in the university of Upsala, and was ap- 
pointed professor of materia medica in 1812. He edit^ 
the autobiography of Linnaeus (Upsala, 1823), a German 
translation of which appeared at Berlin in 1826. His 
literary work included a large number of botanical 
papers contributed to the Linnaean Society of London and 
the Royal Academy of Stockholm, as well as treatises on 
certain plants of Guinea and Sweden. He died at Upsala 
in 1836, having bequeathed his botanical collection to the 
university. Several species of plants, known as Afzelia, 
are named after this distinguished botanist. 

AFZELIUS, Aewtd August, the Swedish historian, 
poet, and comparative mythologist, was bom at FjellSker 
in 1785. For a while he was a schoolmaster in Stock- 
holm, but afterwards entered the church, and became 
parish priest of Enkoping, where he worked for just half-a^ 
century, till his death in 1871. His poetical career began 
in 1811 and closed in 1848, when he wrote his Farewell to 
the Swedish JSarp. One great work of his life was to col- 
lect and publish, in conjunction with the eminent Geijer, 
three volumes of Swedish Folk-songs; but he will be 
remembered by his JSistory of the Swedish Pec^Uy which 
has won him a European reputation. He did not live to 
bring this history lower down than 1709. (b. w. g.) 

AGA, or Agha, a word, said to be of Tatar origin, 
signifying a dignitary or lori Among the Turks it is ap- 
plied to Sie chief of the janissaries, to iJie commanders of 
the artdllery, cavalry, and infantry, and to the eunuchs in 
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charge of the seraglio. It is also employed gaiemlly as & 
term of respect in addn^ing wealthy men of leisure, land- 
owners, d:c. The word is fuund with a siomewhat similsr 
usage in Tartary, Persia, and Algiers. 

AGADES, the capital of the Bngdom of Air, or Asben, 
in Central Africa, situated in 1 7^ 2' N. lat., S'® 5' E. long. 
The town is built on the edge of a plateau, 2590 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is supix^sed to have been founded 
by the Berbers to serve as a secure magarine for their ex- 
tensive tmde with the Songhay empire. The language of 
the people is a dialect of &)nghay. In former times 
Agades ivas a place of great traffic, and had a p-^pulation 
of about 50,000, its im|)ortance may be estimated by the 
fact that the king of Agades paid a tribute of 150,CM)0 
ducats to the king of Songhay, Since the beginning of 
the 16th century the prosperity of the place haa gradually 
declined. Extensive quarters of the town, which has a 
circuit of 3| miles, are deserted and ruinous. The omi- 
pied houses numl^r only 6CM) or 700, and the population 
does not exceed 7000. The houses, which are built of 
clay, are low and fiat-roofed ; and the only btiilding of im- 
portance is the chief mosque, which is sumiounted by a 
tower 95 feet high. There is little traffic in the markets; 
no money is used, and the usual medium of exchange is 
millet. The chief trade is in grain. Agades derives its 
main importance from its situation on the direct route 
from the countri^ to the north-eaat to Sokoto and other 
important towns in the Hansa states. The great salt 
caravans pass through it, as well as pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca. From its healthy climate and advantageous jKmi- 
tion, the place might prove to be a good station for a Euro- 
pean agent (See Barth’s Travels m Central Africa^ vol. i.) 

AGAMEMNOH. The stem obligations of a king and 
the majesty of his office, as compared with his humane 
desires and occasional frailty, give the keynote to the 
character of Agamemnon. But the kingly office, Mke the 
sceptre which was the symbol of it, had come to him 
from Pelopa (Iliad, ii 100) through the stained hands 
of Atreus and Thyesto, and had brought with it a certain 
fatality, by which his misfortunes, and especially the catas- 
trophe at the dose of his life, were explained. As his title 
of Atrides implies, Agamemnon was a son of Atreus, hia 
mother being Aerope. In a later account he is a son of 
Pleisthenes. But^ apart from this difference, it is agreed 
that he succeeded to the sovereignty of Atreus over Aigolis, 
Corinth, Achaia, and many islands, Ms seat bdng at My cemie, 
not, as .ffischylus for political reasons ai^mrts, at AxgOB. The 
succession had been usurped by Thyestes and df^iathua. 
During the usurpation Agamemnon and Ms brother Mene- 
laus visited Tyndareus, ^e king of Sparta, and obtained 
in marriage Ms two daughters — the former Cl 3 ?tsemnestra, 
the latter Helena: with his help Agamemnon was re- 
instated in Ms rights. Menelaus succeeded Tyndareus. 
The children bom by Clytaenmestra were Chrysothemis, 
IpMgenia, Electra, and one son, Orestes, Elsewhere are 
mentioned also Iphianassa and Laodice; but the latter was 
the original name of Electra, it appears, and it has been 
suggested that IpManassa stood in the same relation to 
Iphigenia. Agamemnon was then the most powerful prince 
in Greece; and to him of right, as well naturally, his 
brother Menelaus turned for aid to compel the Trojans 
to give up hia wife Helena, whom Paris had carried off. 
The various princes of Greece having been brought to 
unite in an expedition for this purpose, Agamemnon was 
chosen leader, he himself furnishing 100 sMps and lending 
also 60 more to the Arcadians. It was not perhaps his fault 
that the Gredks landed by mistake on the coast of Mysia, 
from wMch, after plundering it, they took sMp and were 
scattered in a storm; but it was owing to him (and this hi 
the beginning of his ill-fate) that aft^ again assembling in 
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A.nlis, whence they had set otit> the fleet was sterm-bound. 
He had slain a deer sacred te Artemis, and boasted himself 
a better hunter than the goddess. This, as Calch^s the 
seer read the divine will, could only l)e atoned for by his 
oflTering up his daughter Iphigenia in sacrifice. Compelled 
by his duty to the expedition, he allowed her to be sent 
for, the pretext given to ClytJ.emne.stra being that she was 
to be married to Achillas. Eat when the moment of sacri- 
fice came, the goddess substituted a stag, carried her off to 
the Tauri, and made her immortal The fleet now sailed : 
and except the quarrel between him and Achilles at Tenedus 
or Lemnus, there was no incident in which Agamemnon 
figured particularly, until, in one of the raids on the towns 
round Troy, Briseis and Cliiyseis were brought captives, 
and assigned, the former to Achilles, the latter to Aga- 
memnon, — ^who, having to peld up his captive to appease 
Apollo, claimed and took the other. Upon this Achilles 
withdrew from the war, and Agamemnon endeavoured at 
first to maintain it without him. In the face of disaster 
he repented, and offered reparation — sending costly presente 
by the hands of Phoenix, Ajax, and Ulysses. His offer 
rejected, he took the field himself, and did marvels of 
bravery, but was wounded and defeated. When Ttoj was 
finally taken and the captives distributed, he obtained 
Cassandra, and with her returned home; but before sailing 
the shade of Achilles appeared to him, foretold what would 
happen, and sought to restrain him. In his absence 
Qyt^mneatra had yielded to the temptations uf iEgisthus, 
and, to cover her shame, planned with him the death of 
her husband. The approach of Agamemnon being an- 
nounced by a spy, a feast and an affected welcome were 
prepared for him and his foUow^a At the ioast they 
were fallen upon by hired murderers, assisted by ^Egisthus 
and dytsemnestra, the latter herself slaying Cassandra 
{Odymy, iv. 512-537; xi 385-461). According to 
.^hylus, Agamemnon was slain in his bath, his wife first 
throwi^ a piece of doth over him to prevent resistance. 
For his death vengeance was taken by his son Orestes. 
In the legends of die Peloponnesus, Agamemnon was te- 
^ded as the highest type of a powerful monarch,, and in 
Sparta he was worshipped under the title of Zeus Agamem- 
non. His tomb was pointed out among the ruins of 
Mycenae (Pausanias iL 16. 5). (a. s. m.) 

AGAPE, plur. Agapje, the love-feast, or feast of charity, 
which among the primitive Cliristians usually accompanied 
the Eucharist. The word (dyaTny, love) is first employed 
in t^ sense in. the Epistle of Jude, verse 12. The sug- 
gestion of a connection between Christian love-feasts and 
the ipavoL and haipiaL of Greece and Rome is both im- 
probable and unnecessary. The feelings of love and 
brotherhood fostered by the new faith, strengthened as 
these must have been by the complete isolation of the 
iittie Christian community, are quite sufficient to account 
for the existence of the Agapaa, without referring them to 
other more or less similar institutions. According to 
Chtysostom, the Agape was a common feast, symbolising 
the ccmmnni^ of goods when it no longer really existed, 
to which the rich tought provisions, and the poor, who 
brought nothing, were invited. At first it was observed 
probably ev^ evening in immediate connection with the 
celebration of Lord^s Supper, though whether before 
or after is a point that has h4n mnch disputed. It closed 
with the holy kiss dyiOF) tjitXifjpui aycwny?). The 

Corinthian dtiuich was fte te to pervert Agape by 
destroying the communi^ between rich and poor (1 Cor. 
xL 21), Partly perhaps on account of such irregularities 
extending, and i^rtly to escape notice of persecutors, 
it became usual about the middle of the 2d century to 
separate the Lord's Supper from the J^pe by celebrating 
the former at the dose of morning servi<^ on Sunday, 


and the latter by itself after a considerable interval 
Abuses becoming more frequent, love-feasts w’ere gradually 
put under greater restrictions. The rich began habitually 
to absent themselves from the Agapje, which came thus to 
be regarded as a provision for the poor alone; and the 
Council of Gangra (360), to correct the abuse, pronounced 
an anathema upon any who should despise the Agapie. A 
number of sjmods and councils in succession condemned 
the holding of these feasts in churches, as well as the par- 
ticipation of the clergy in them, and at length the observ- 
ance altogether died out In modem times it has been 
revived in one form or other by the [Moravian Brethren, 
theTTesleyan Methodists, and, in Scotland, by the followers 
of Robert Sandeman. 

AGAPETUS, deacon of the St Sophia Church at Con- 
stantinople, presented to the Emperor Justinian a work 
entitled Chirta Eegia, composed in 527, which con- 
tained advice on the duties of a Christian princa It is 
I valued, and has been several times reprinted. The 
; best edition is that contained in Bandauri's Imp&rium 
Orimtale (Paris, 1711). There is an English translation 
by Thomas PayneU (1550); and a French translation, 
executed from a Latin version by Louis XILL, with the 
assistance of his tutor, David Rivault. 

AGARDE, AjaTHTO, a learned English antiquary, bom 
at Boston, in Derbyshire, about 1540. He was.trained a 
lawyer; but entering the exchequer as a clerk, he became 
deputy-chamberlain in 1570. This office, which he held 
for forty-five years, gave him unrivalled opportunities for 
carrying on his favourite study. Along with his intimate 
friends, Sir Robert Cotton and Camden, he was one of the 
original members of the Society of Antiqtiaries^ He made 
a special study^ of the Doimsday Book, and prepared an 
explanation of its more obscure terms, which is of little 
wo^. Heame, in Ms Collection of Owrious Biscourm 
vmtten hy Bmhmi ArtHquaries (Oxford, 1720), includes 
six by Agarde on such subjects as the origin of parliament, 
the antiquity of sMres, the authority and privileges of 
heralds, &c. Agarde died in 1615, and was buried in the 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. He bequeathed to the 
exchequer all his papers relating to that court, and to his 
friend Sir Robert Cotton his other manuscripts, amounting 
to twenty volumes. 

AGASIAS, son of Dositheus, a famous sculptor of 
Ephesus, who is supposed to have lived about the 4th 
century. His celebrated work, known erroneously as the 
Borghese Gladiator, was discovered at the commencement 
of 13th century in the ruins of an imperial palace at 
Antium, where the Apollo Belvidere was also found. It 
represents a figure in action, with the head uplifted as if 
to meet the attack of a horseman. According to Winckel- 
mann, the representation of the figure is intensely real, 
without a touch of imagination. The statue forms part of 
the Louvre collection 

AGASSIZ, Lotns John Rudolph, was the son of a 
Swiss l^testant dergyman. His father was the pastor of 
the parish of Motiers, a small town situated near the north- 
eastern angle of the Little Muitensee, and not far from the 
eastern extremity of the Lake of HeuchateL Agassiz was 
bom at this retired place on May 28, 1807. Educated first 
at home, then spending four years at the gymnasium of 
Bienne, he completed his elementary studies at the academy 
of Xiausanne. Whilst at this latter place he already he- 
cme conspicuous amongst his fellow-students, not only for 
his love of the natural sciences, but for the manifest talent 
he displayed in pursuing them. The dose alliance between 
these subjects and the science of medicine led him to adopt 
the latter as Ms profession, for which he studied successively 
at the universities of Znrich, Hdddherg, and Munich; at 
the same time availing himself of the advantages afforded 
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by uTiiTCTOties for exteTifling hh knowledge of mitiira! 

history, especialljof botany. Having completedhis aca^iemi* 
cal course,he took hisclegree of doctorof inedicme atMnnkh. 

Up to this time he had no particnlar inclination for the 
fitndy of ichthyology, which soon afterwards became the 
great occupation of his life. Agassiz alivays declared that 
he was led into ichthyological purstiits through the follow- 
ing circiimstanres : — In L'5l9-20, Spix and Martins were 
engaged in their celebrated Brazilian tour, and on their 
return to Europe, amongst other collectioiis of natiiml 
objects, they brought home an im|>ortant one of the fresh- 
water hshes of Brazil, and especially of the Amazon river. 
Unfortunately Spix did not live long enough to work out 
the history of these hshes ; hence it became necessary that- 
some other naturalist should undertake the task of describ- 
ing them- It is no insiguificant proof of the reputation 
which Agassiz had already won, that, though little more 
than a youth just liberated from his academic studies, he 
was selected for this purposa His attention being thus 
directed to the special subject of ichthyology, he at once 
threw himself into the work with that earnestness of spirit 
which characterised him to the end of his busy life. Thus, 
in 1828 we find him, after describing a new species of 
Cynocephalus, publishing a description of a new cyprinoid 
fish. Tliis was followed by a yet more elaborate research 
into the history of the cyprinoid and other fishes found in 
the lake of Neuchatel. Bapidly enlarging his plans, the 
publication of the last-named vrork was succeeded by the 
issue, in 1830, of a prospectus of a History of the Fresh- 
water Fishes of Central Europe. It was only in 1839, 
however, that the first part of this important publication 
appeared The task of describing and figuring the Brazilian 
fishes of Spix and Martins was completed and the work 
published in 1829. 

Acquiring fresh confidence through these labours, he 
now contemplated a yet greater task. Having become a pro- 
fessed ichthyologist, it was impossible that the fossil fishes 
with which the stratified rocks of his native monntains 
abound should fail to attract his attention. The rich 
stores furnished by the slates of Glams ’^and the limestones 
of Monte Bolca were already well known ; but very little had 
been accomplished in the way of the scientific study of them. 
Agassiz at once threw himself into this new field of labour 
with his wonted enthusiasm, and began the publication of 
the work which, more than any other, made him known to 
foreign naturalists, and laid the foundation of his world- 
wide fame. Five volumes of his Fecherches swr Poissom 
Fosdles appeared at intervals between the years 1833 and 
1844. They were magnificently illustrated, chiefly through 
the labours of Dinkel, an artist of remarkable power in 
delineating natural objects, 

Agassiz soon found that Ms palaeontological labours 
rendered a new basis of ichthyological classificarion ab- 
solutely necessary. The fossils rarely exMbited any traces 
of the soft tissues of fishes. They cMefly consisted of the 
teeth, scales, and fins, even the bones being perfectly 
preserved in but comparatively few instances. Hence 
the classifications of Cuvier and other naturalists were of 
little use to him in determining the mutual relations of 
the fossil forms. He therefore adopted his well-known 
classification, which divided fishes into four groups — ^viz,. 
Ganoids, Placoids, Cycloids, and Ctenoida The first of 
these groups was chiefly represented amongst living fishes 
by the Lepidosteus or bony pike of the great American 
rivers; by the Pol 3 ?pteirus or BiscMr of the Nile; and by 
the sturgeon. The last fish has a wide geographic^ 
range; but the other two, wMch best display the chaa^ters 
on which Agassk based hi Ganoid dass, are limited to the 
fresh-water rivers of local geographical areas. But in the 
Falseozoic and Mesozoic ages it was strikingly otherwiew 
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The CJanoids were the mmt remarkable as w«pU m tlie mmt 
widely dhltised of primeval we find them equally 

in tlie fresh-wuter of the weald, in the marine 

deposits of the the chalk, and the inagiiesiM lime- 
stone, luid in the more mixed and dubiem;^ of the 

coal measures. Agsmz, tben^fon?, was Mly in 

attaching very great importance to this hitherto unrecog- 
nised class. Inde^l, later ichthyologists — J. Muller 
and Professor Owen — ^have feumd it nasesiaiy to retain the 
cfess in their recent ck^fieatioBS, though in a modified 
form. The rcmainiBg portions of Agasis’ iFystem have 
not been adopted by them; but themgh they do not accept 
the terms Placoids, C^'cloids, and Ctamoida m representing 
classes, all z<()olog!sts employ them as new and convenient 
adjective®, of the utmost value to students of syitaofimtic 
ichthyology. One reason for the rejection of Agniwir' 
system by mcKlern ichthyologists is the obviems 0110 that 
he draws the characteristics of hm clashes from a riisgle 
organ — the ^"kin — ^and that boI the me®! important At 
the same time, it must he admitted that the hkcxddii, like 
the Ganoids, also constituted a natural group dciaely ©orru- 
sponding with the Fk^es eartiiapinei of Cuvier and otham. 
The distinction betw'een Cycloids and Ctenoids was m much 
more trivial one, and needl^^ly separated closely-allied 
forms. It is only thorn who are familiar with the 
magnitude and difiiciilties of tie task thus undertaken 
that can appreciate the daring courage of the youth who 
grappled with it. Under twenty-five years of age, and, 
as already ol^rv'ed, with limit^ financial resources^, he 
nevertheless seems to have known no f^. He soon 
announced to geologists several important genenilisations, 
the correctness of which has been confirmed by all sub- 
sequent research. In particular, he pointed out that no 
examples of Cycloids and Ctenoids, comprehending the bulk 
of the fishes now seen in our markets, were to be found an 
rocks of older date than the cretaceous age. 

As the work proceeded it became obvious that it would 
over-tax the resources of the intrepid young zoologist, un- 
less some additional asristance coMd be horded to hi m . 
The Eritidh A^ciation for the Advancement of Scier^ 
wisdy came to his aid, and the kte Earl of EDeemere — 
better known in Ms youth as Lord FVancis gave 

hmt yet more eflScient help. The original drawing 'made 
for the work, cMefly by Dinkel, amounied to IStO m 
number. Th^e were purchased by the eaii; but, with 
princely iiberali^, he left all that were n^ei^iflfy for the 
further prosecution of Ms labours in the ban^ of Agassiz* 

It was whilst he was thus engage tibat Agassiz paid his 
first visit to England, for the purpe^ of studying the rich 
stores of f (mQ fishes with wMch thk country abounds 
He was then in Mb youthful prime — a model of manly 
vigour and scientific en&uuhMa; Imt amongst his many 
qualities none were more pmaKkable tihan the quickneea 
with wMch he detected rim peculiariti^ of any new fossil, 
and the retentiveaess of hk memotj, which enabled Mm 
to make ready mo of Ms newfy-acquir^ knowledge. The 
consciousness -feat he possei^ed these powers led him occa- 
sionally — ^though, it must be allowed, but rarely-— to- trust 
unduly to riian, and made Mm someiime® hasty and ofi- 
hand in hm eondusiona. 

But fo£^ fehthyology, though a very large sul^ecfe, was 
insufficient to occupy his energetic mind. In 1837 we 
find Mm issuing the ‘‘Prodrome'* of a monograph on ^ 
recent acid fossil EcMnodennata, the first part of wMch 
appeared in 1838 ; and in 1839-40 he published, in addi- 
tion two quarto volumes on the fcmail Echinodexms of 
Switoriaod* TMs division of the invertebrate a n im Ma 
wm evideaitly a favourite one with Mm, since w© find 
; it riw subject of numerous memoixa which appeared from 
[ time to time during Ms later life. 
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It WBB by these great undertakings that he chiefly won 
his distinguished position as one of the greatest leaders in 
scientific research; but his observant faculties were by no 
means concentrate u|K)n them exclusively. His intellec- 
tual tmtacnf.a expanded in eveiy direction. The history of 
the Belemnites, the muscular system of recent and fossil 
shells, the principles of classification of the animal king- 
dom, the embryology of the salinon, and critical studies 
of special genera of fossil Mollusoa — all engaged Ms 
attention. During Ms travels in England in 1834 he was 
ever on the alert for new specimens for the museum at 
Neuchatel. One characteristic incident of tMs kind may be 
referred to here. A fine porpoise had been caught by the 
Scarborough fishermen. Agassiz was weary mth travel, 
and had but a few hours to remain in the town, but the 
chance could not be allowed to escape ; the creature was 
purchased, and midnight saw Agassiz and the writer of 
this sketch working by the dim light of two tallow candles 
dissecting the animal, and shipping off its half-cleaned 
bones to Neuchatel, before he ventured to take the much- 
needed rest. 

Subsequently to Ms first visit to England the labours 
of Hugh Miller, Dr Malcolmson, and other geologists 
brought to light the marvellous ichthyal fauna of the 
Devonian beds of the north-east of Scotland. Murchison 
and Sedgwick had some time previously directed attention 
to the existence of fishes of this geological age, especially 
amongst the bitriminous shales of Caithness; but the more 
recent discoveries were of far greater interest than the 
earlier ones, because of the strange forms of the Pterich- 
thys, the Goccosteus, and other species then made known 
to geologists for the first time. The supposition of Hugh 
Miller, that some of tliese fishes had vertical instead of 
horizontal mouths, suggestive of a transition from the 
crustacean to the ichthyal type, added fresh interest to 
the subject in the eyes of a philosopMc inquirer like 
Agassiz. These fossik were reported upon by Mm more 
than once, and were finally made the subjects of a special 
monograph, wMch was published in 1844. Miller’s inter- 
pretation of the structure of the mouth Agassiz soon 
demonstrated to be erroneous. 

The year 1840 witnessed the inauguration of a new 
movement, wMch has proved to be of the utmost import- 
ance to geological science. Previously to this date De 
Saussure, Venetz, Gharpentier, and others had made the 
glaciers of the Alps the subjects of special study, and 
Gharpentier had even arrived at the important conclusion 
that the vreU-known erratic blocks of alpine rocks scattered 
so abundantly over the slopes and summits of the Jura 
mountains, had been conveyed tMther by glaciers. The 
question having attracted the attention of Agassiz, he at 
once grappled with it in his wontedly enthusiastic manner. 
He not only made successive journeys to the alpine glaciers 
in company with Gharpentier, but he had a rude hut con- 
storacted upon one of the Aar glaciers, wMch for a time he 
made his comfortless home, in order that he might the 
more thoroughly investigate the structure and movements 
of the icse. These labours resulted in the publication of 
his magnificent illustrated folio entitled Etudes sur les 
Glcu^s, In this important work the movements of the 
glacie^ their moraines, their influence in grooving and 
rounding off the rocks over wMch they travelled, producing 
the atriations and rochm moutoimSs with wMch we are now 
so fanuHar, were treated wiHi a comprehensiveness wMch 
threw into the shade all the wntings of previous labourers 
in this field. He not only accepted Gharpentier^s idea that 
some of the alpine glaciers h^ extendi across the wide 
plains and vaUeys drained by the Aar and the Bhone, and 
thus landed parts of their remains upon the uplands of the 
Jura, but he went still further in the same direction. He 
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^ concluded that, at a period geologicallyrecent, Switzerland 
had been another Greenland; that instead of a few glaciers 
stretching their restricted lines across the areas referred to, 
one vast sheet of ice, originating in the higher Alps, had 
extended over the entire valley of north-western Switzer- 
land until it reached the southern slopes of the Jura, wMch, 
though they checked and deflected its further extension, did 
not prevent the ice from reaching in many places the 
summit of the range. At a later period we shall find him 
holding a similar view in the case of the vast plains spread 
out between the Andes and the eastern coast of South 
America. The publication of this work gave a fresh impetus 
to the study of glacial phenomena in all parts of the world. 
In 1841 Agassiz spent many weeks in his hut on the 
Lower Aar glacier, where he received as his guest the late 
Professor James Forbes, w'ho was also engaged upon the 
study of glacial phenomena. The latter philosopher, in 
Ms work on E^orway and its Glaciers^ recognised in the 
fullest manner his indebtedness to Agassiz for much new 
light respecting the details of glacial action. 

Thus familiarised with the phenomena attendant on -the 
movements of recent glaciers, Agassiz was prepared for a 
new and most unexpected discovery wMch he made in 
1846, in conjunction with the late Professor Buckland. 
These two savants visited the mountains of Scotland 
together, and found in six different localities clear evi- 
dence of some ancient glacial action. The discovery was 
announced to the Geological Society of London in a joint 
communication from the two ditinguished observer. 
Similar discoveries were subsequently made by Buckland, 
LyeH, Eamsay, and others in various parts of Scotland, 
Westmoreland, Gumberland, and North Wales. The for- 
mer existence of glaciers in each of these mountainous 
districts is a fact that no one now presumes to doubt any 
more than that these glaciem, either directly, or indirectly 
in the shape of icebergs, have at least contributed largdly to 
the accumulation of those wide-spread deposits with which 
geologists are familiar under the name of drift and boulder 
formations. 

But we must now follow Agassiz to a new sphere of 
labour. In 1838 he was appointed to the professorsMp of 
natural history at Neuchatel, with a very limited income. 
In the autumn of 1846 he crossed the Atlantic, with the 
two-fold design of investigating the natural history and 
geology of the United States, and delivering a course of 
lectures on zoology at the Lowell Institute; and the 
tempting advantages, pecuniary and scientific, presented 
to him in the New World, induced Mm to settle in the 
United States, where he remained to the end of his life. 
He was appointed professor of zoolog}^ and geology in the 
university of Cambridge, U.S., in 1847. He left that post 
in 1851 for a medical professorship of comparative anatomy 
at Charlestown, but returned in 1853 to Cambridge. 

This transfer to a new field, and the association with 
fresh objects of high interest to him, gave Ms energies a 
new stimulus. Volume after volume now proceeded 
from his pen : some of his writings were popular, and ad- 
dressed to the multitude, but most of them dealt with the 
Mgher departments of scientific research. TUr w^ork on 
L^e Superior, and his four volumes of Gantrihutions to 
the Eatural Sistory of the United Stcdes^ were of tbia latter 
character. But whilst thus working earnestly at American 
zoology, he still kept in view more generalised inquiries, 
the fruits of which appeared in 1854, with the title of 
Zoologie G^a4rale et Esquisses GSnh'cdes de Zoologie con^ 
tenant la Strueture^ le Eeveloppemeiity la Glassification^ 
de tous les !rypes d^Aniinavue vivants et dAtnruiis. Before 
leaving these literary labours, we must not overlook the 
valuable service he rendered to science by the formation, 
for his own use, of a catalogue of scientific memoirs— —an 
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extraordinary vrork for a man whose hands were already bo 
full This catalogue, edited and materially enlarged by 
the late Hugh Strickland, was published by the Ray 
Society under the title of Bibliographia Zoologies et Geo- 
logvx. Nor must we forget that he was building up 
another magnificent monument of his industry in the 
Museum of Is atural History, which rose under his foster- 
ing care, at Cambridge. But at length the great strain 
on his physical powers began to telL He then sought 
to restore his waning health by a southern voyago. His 
early labours among the fishes of Brazil had. often caused 
him to cast a longing glance towards that coimtiy; and he 
now resolved to combine the pursuit of health with the 
gratification of his long-cherished desires. In April 1865 
he started for Brazil, along with his admirable wife and an 
excellent class of assistants. Even on shipyard he could 
not be idle. In his outward voyage he delivered a eomrse 
of lectures, open to all his fellow-passengers, but especially 
addressed to his assistants, and intend^ to instruct 
them in the nature and bearings of the great problems 
upon which they might hope to throw light dming their 
stay in BraziL An interesting account of this journey, to 
the success of which the emperor of Brazil contributed in 
every possible way, was published by Mrs Agassiz when 
they returned home, laden with the natural treasures of the 

Brazilian rivers. _ _ 

In 1871 he made a second excursion, visitmg the 
southern shores of toe North American continent, both on 
its Atlantic and its Pacific seaboards. He had for many 
years yearned after toe establishment of some permanent 
school where zoological science could be studied, not in 
class-rooms or museums of dead specimens, but amidst the 
Jxving haunts of the subjects of study. lik e all truly 
great teachers, he had little faith in any school but that of 
nature. The last, and possibly toe most permanently in- 
fluential, of the labours of his long and succesrful life was 
the establishment of such an institution, which he was 
enabled to effect through the liberality of Mr J ohn Anderson, 
a dtizen of New York. That gentleman not only handed 
over to Agassiz toe island of Penikese, on the east coast, 
but also presented him with #50,000 wherewith per- 
manently to endow it as a practical school of natural 
science, especially devoted to the study of marine zoology. 
Another American friend gave him a fine yacht, of 80 tons 
bmden, to be employed in marine dredging in the sur- 
rounding seas. Had Agassiz lived long enough to bring 
all • fcbia machinery into working order, it is difecult to ex- 
an'gerate the practical advantages wMch American science 
would have reaped from it when guided by such e^eri- 
enced hands. But it was otherwise ordained. The disease 
with which he had struggled for some years proved fatal 

A letter to his old friend, Sir Phihp M. de Grey Ege^ 
ton Bart., written but a few days before his death, and 
doubtless one of the last that he penned, showed that his 
spirit was stm as indomitable and his designs as large as 
ever: and one of his latest expressed wishes was that he 
might be spared for four more years in order that the work 
he had contemplated might be completed. _ 

Our available space will not allow us to give a de- 
tailed sketch of the opinions of this remarkable man on 
even the more important of toe great subjects which he 
studied so long. Erom first to last he steady rejected 
the doctrine of evolution, and affirmed his bdim in mde- 
pendent creations. In like manner he returned his confi- 
dence in toe former existence and agency of vast contmentaJ. 
ice-sheets, rather than in the combined action of more 
limited glaciers and icebergs, which nearly affi modern 
geologists recognise as toe producers of toe drifts and 
boulder-clays. When studying toe superficial deposits of 


the Brarilian plains in 1865, his vivid imagination covered 
even that wide tropical area, as it had covwed Switzerland 
before, with one vast glacier, extending from the Andes to 
the sea. His daring conceptions were only eqimlled by toe 
unwearied industry and genuine enthusiasm with which he 
worked them out; and if in details hia labours were some- 
what def«rtiv^ it was only because he had the courage to 
attempt what was too much for any one man to acconir 
plish. 

AGATE (from Adtai^, & river in Sicily, on the banks of 
which it is said to have been found), a name applied by 
mineralogists to a stone of the quartz fainily, generally 
occurring in rounded nodules or in veins in trap rocks. 
The number of agate balls in toe rock often give it the 
character of amygdaloid; and when such a rock is decom- 
posed by toe elements, the agates drop out, and are found 
in toe beds of streams that descend from it; or they may 
be obtained in quarrying. Great quantities are obtained 
from Oberstein and Idar, in Germany, where there are large 
manufactories for colouring and polishing the stones; and 
many are brought from India and Brazil. Agate occure 
in considerable quantity in Scotland, whence toe stone is 
familiarly known to lapidarira as SeoieA j/dible; and very 
large masses of calcedony, a variety of it, are brought from 
Iceland, toe Faroe Islands, and BraziL Agate chiefly con- 
sists of calcedony, with mixtures of common quartz and 
occasional patches of jasper and opal. The colour marMngs 
are often in concentric rings of varying forms and inten- 
sity, or in straight parallel layers or bands. The colours 
are chiefly gray, white, yellow, or brownish-red. The com- 
position of agate is not nniform; but it usually contains 
from 70 to 96 per cent, of silica, with varying proportions 
of alumina, coloured by oxide of iron or manganese. The 
principal varieties are — 

1. Oalcedmg. In this the colours are in parallel ban^ 
The porosity of this stone, and toe presence of iron in it, 
have given rise to a beautiful artificial process for height- 
ening its natural colours, which has been long practised at 
Oberstein, and probably long known in India. The stones 
best suited for this purpose are such as when recently frac- 
tured imbibe moisture most readily. The stones are first 
dried without heat, then immersed in a mixture of honey 
and water, and afterwards placed in a heated oven, wh^ 
they remain for two or three weeks, coimtantly coveted with 
toe liquid. They axe then washed, dried, and put into an 
earthenware vessel oontainir^ sufficient sulphuric add to 
cover them; this vessel is dosed and placed in toe oven for 
a space varying from one to twelve hours, according to the 
hardness of the stone. The agates axe now removed, washed, 
and thoroughly dried; and after being kept in oil fortwenty- 
four hours, are cleaned, cut, and polished. In^ the best 
specimens the gray streaks are increased in intensity; some 
exhibit brown streaks approacMng to black, while white 
impenetrable parts assume a brighter hue by the contr^t. 
This is the process employed to convert the veined calce- 
dony or agate into onyx, especially for the production of 
ccuffieos and intojylioB, in imitation of the antique sculpturea 
gems, of which admirable specimens are found in the cabm^s 
of toe curious, and especiaUy in toe Florentine Museum. In 
those minute but exquisite works toe ancient Greeks espe- 
cially ekcelled; and remarkable specimens of the art have 
been found in toe tombs of Egypt, Assyria, and Et^a. In 
such works the figures, whether in relief or intagho, appear 
of a different colour from the ground. 

2 Gctmdian, or red calcedony, when found, is almost 
always brownish or muddy. The foHovring proo^ is 
employed at Oberstein to convert both tois sort and toe 
yeUowito-brown varieties into a rich red, so as to rival 
toe Indian camelian, which probably also has its wlom 
heightened artificially After being toorou^y dried, toe 
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tones are dipped m snlphnric add, and immadiatelj exposed 
n &*covered*eartlienware cradble to a red heat: the whole 
s aiiawed to eool slowly, and w^hen cold the stones are 
and washed. 

3. Moclm originally brought from the East, are 

dear grayish calc^onies, with clouds and dashes of rich 
brown of various shades. T?hey probably owe their colour 
chiefly to art, 

4. Mms w fates are such as contain arborisations or dm- 
drUes of oxide of iron, some of which seem to be petrifac- 
tions of real vegetable fonns. 

5. Bloodstom is a dark-green agate containing bright 
red spi rts like blood-drops, 

6. Pumtui^ a giass-green stone, found engraved in ruins 
at Home, on the Schwartzwald, and on Mount Olympus, 
appears to be calcedony coloured by elilorite. 

7. Chi^^snprasey found in Silesia, is an agate coloured 
apple-green by oxide of nickel. 

The agate can be cut or sawed easily, and is used for 
making cups, rings, seals, handies for Imives and forks, 
sword-hilts, rosary beads, and a great variety of trinkets. 
Many stones of this kind are marked with representations 
of men, animals, or inanimate natural objects; but there 
can be no question that a very large proportion of these are 
to be regarded as productions of art. 

A6ATHAECHIDES, a celebrated Greek grammarian 
and geographer who flourished about 14Q years B.G., was 
bom at Cnidos. His works are lost, except those passages 
quoted by Diodorus Siculus and other authors, in which 
he describes the gold mines of Upper Eg3q)t, and gives the 
first philosophic^ explanation of the inundations of the 
Xile, which he ascribed to the rains on the mountains of 
Ethiopia. (Hudson's Gre^ Geographers.) 

AQATHARGHUS, a Greek painter, commemorated by 
Yitruvius for having first applied the laws of perspective to j 
architectural painting, which he used successfully in prepar- | 
ing scenery for the plays of ^Eschyius. He flourished about j 
480 years b.c. 

AGATHIAS, a Greek historian and poet, bom at Myrina 
in Asia Minor, about 536 a.d. He was educated at Alex- 
andria, and in 554 went to Constantinople, where, after 
studying Roman law for some years, he practised as an advo- 
cata The title “Schohusticus/' generally given to Agathias, 
was that by which advocates were known in Constanti- 
nople. Of the poetry by Agathias but little remains ; his 
Baphniaca (Aa^vmica), a collection of erotic poems, being 
entirely lost, and only the introduction to his Kvickos, or 
anthology from earlier and contemporary writers, bting 
extant A number of his epigrams may be found in the 
Anthologia Grosca. His principal work is his history, 
which tegins, where Procopius ends, with the 26th year of 
the re%n of Justinian (553), and carries on the narrative 
of events until 558. It is valuable as a chronicle, but the 
style is tmqgid, and great ignorance is shown of the history 
and of western Europe. It was printed in 

Gree^ wflii a Xatin translation by Bonaventura Vulcanins, 
at Leyden in 15S4, The best edition is that of Niebuhr 
(Bonn, 1828^ A French translation is included in the 
second volume of Louia Cousin's History of Constantinople. 

AGATHO, an Athenian tragic poet, the disciple of Pto- 
dious and Socmtes, by Plato in his Frotagoras 

for his virtue and Mb beauty, A tragedy of his obtained 
the prize in the fourtii year ctf the 90th Olympiad, and 
he was crownec^ in the presence of upwards of 30,000 
persons, when a little over titirly years of age. There are no 
remains of his works, except aTew qtlotations in Aristotle, 
Athmiseus, and others. 

AGATHOCLES, a famous ^prant of Sicily, was the 
son of a at Ehcgjum By his vigour and 

aialities he raised himsdf throng gradations of 
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rank till he finally made himself tyrant of Syracuse, and 
then of n^riy all Sicily. He defeated the armies of th€ 
Carthaginians several times, both in Sicily and Africa 
but at length he met with a reverse, and his soldiers^ pay 
being in arrears, they mutinied, forced him to fly his 
camp, ‘and murdered his sons. Recovering himself, he 
relieved Corcyra, which was b^eged by Cassander; burnt 
the Macedonian fleet; and revenged the death of his chil- 
dren by putting the murderers, with their wives and fami- 
lies, to the sword. After ravaging the sea-coast of Italy 
he took the city of Hipponium. Ihe last years of his life 
were greatly harassed with ill-health and the turbulence of 
his grandson Archagathus. He died in the seventy-second 
year of his age, b.c. 290, after a reign of twenty-eight 
years- 

AGDE, a towm of France, in the department of H4rault, 
on the left bank of the river of that name, 30 miles S.W. 
of Montpellier. It is a place of great antiquity, and is said 
to have been founded, under the name of Agathe^ by the 
Greeks. In the neighbourhood there is an extinct volcano, 
and the town is built of black volcanic basalt, which gives 
it a grim and forbidding aspect. It has a fine old Gothic 
cathedral, a college, and a school of navigation. The 
Canal du Midi, or Languedoc canal, uniting the Garonne 
with the Mediterranean Sea, passes under the walls of the 
town, and the mouth of the H6rault forms a convenient 
harbour, which is protected by a fort. Thus advantageously 
situated, the place commands an extensive coasting trade, 
more than 400 vessels annually entering the pork Soap 
and verdigris are majuifactured, and the staple productions 
of southern France are largely exported. Population, 
9747. 

AGE^ a term denoting generally any fixed period of 
time, is used more definitdy in a variety of senses- Classi- 
cal mythology divided the whole history of the earth into 
a number of periods. Hesiod, for example, in his poem 
Wbrhs and, Bays^ describes minutely five successive ages, 
during each of which the earth was peopled by an entirely 
distinct mce. The first or golden race lived in perfect 
happiness on the fruits of the untilled earth, suffered froir 
no bodily infirmity, passed away in a gentle sleep, and 
became after death guardian daemons of this world. The 
second or silver race was degenerate, and refusing to 
worship the immortal gods, was buried by Jove in the 
earth. The third or brazen race, still more degraded, was 
warlike and cruel, and perished at last by internal violence. 
The fourth or heroic race was a marked advance upon the 
preceding, its members being the heroes or demi-goda who 
fought at Troy and Thebes, and who were rewarded after 
death by being permitted to reap thrice a-year the free 
produce of the earth. The fifth or iron i see, to which the 
poet supposes himself to belong, is the most degenerate of 
all, sunk so low in every vice that any new change must be 
for the better. Ovid, in his Metarnorphoses^ follows Hesiod 
exactly as to nomenclature and veiy closely as to substanca 
He makes the degeneracy continuous, however, by omitting 
the Aerow race or age, which, *as Grote points out, was 
probably introduced by Hesiod, not as part of his didactic 
plan, but from a desire to conciliate popular feeling by 
including in his poem the chief myths that were already 
^ current among the Greeks. 

I A definite period in history distinguished by some 
sperial characteristic, such as great literary activity, is 
generally styled, with some appropriate epithet, an age. 
It is usual, for example, to spes^ of the age of Pericles, the 
Augustan age, the Elizabethan age; of the age of the 
crusades, the dark ages, the middle ages, the age of steam. 
Such isolate periods, wdth no continuity or necessary con- 
nection of any kind, are obviously quite distinct from the 
ages or oxgamcally-related periods into which certain 
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eiament modem pidlosopliers have divided the whole ' 
coiirse of human history. According to Fichte’s scheme 
there are five ages, distinguished by the relative predomi- i 
nance which instinct, external authority, and reason have 
in them respectively, instinct being supreme in the first 
and reason in the last. Comte’s scheme distinguishes 
three ages according to the state of knowledge in each, and 
he supposes that we are now entering upon the third of 
these. In the first age of his scheme knowledge is 
naiural or fictitious; in the second it is metaphysical or 
abstract; in the third it is positive or scientific. Schemes 
somewhat similar have been proposed by other philosophers, 
chiefly of France and Germany, and seem to be regarded 
by them as essential to any complete science of history. 

In relaxion to individual as well as to social life, age is 
used with a considerable variety of application. It frequently 
denotes the total duration of life in man, animals, or plants, 
and in this sense belongs to the subject of Lozstgevitv { q , v .) 
It also denotes in man the various periods into which his life 
may be divided, either from a physiological or from a le^al 
point of view. In the former aspect perhaps the most 
common division is into the four ages of infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age. These again have been increased 
to sis: or seven by some physiologists — ^infancy, childhood, 
boyhood or girlhood, adolescence, manhood or womanhood, 
age, and old age or second childhood. While both schemes 
have a sufiScient basis of scientific accuracy, they have also 
each attracted the fancy of the poet. Ovid in his Metanwr- 
phases (xv, 198—213) makes a beautiful comparison between 
the four ages of a man’s life and the four seasons of the 
year, in a passage which has been frequently imitated; and 
the sevenfold division has been exquisitely cast into poetic 
form by Shakespeare in As You Like 1% act ii scene 7. 
The division of human life into periods for legal purposes 
is naturally more sharp and definite than the foregoing. It 
would be unscientific in the physiologist to name any pre- 
cise year for the transition from one of his stages to another, 
inasmuch as that differs very considerably among different 
nations, and even to some extent among different indi- 
viduals of the same nation. But the law must necessarily 
be fixed and uniform, and even where it professes to pro- 
ceed according to nature, must be more precise than nature. 
The Boman law divided human life for its purposes into 
four chief periods, which had their subdivisions — (1.) 
Infantia^ lasting till the close of the seventh year; (2.) 
The period between infantia and pvhertas, males becoming 
puh^es at fourteen and females at twelve; (3.) AdolescmtUs^ 
the period between puberty and majority; and(4.)The period 
after the twenty-fifiiL year, when males become Tuc^ores. The 
first period was one of total legal incapacity; in the second 
period a person could lawfully do certain specified acts, but 
only with the sanction of his tutor or guardian; in the 
third the restrictions were fewer, males being permitted to 
manage their own properly, contract marriage, and make a 
will; but majority was not reached until the age of twenty- 
fiva By English law there are two great periods into 
which life is divided — infancy^ wrMch lasts in both sexes 
until the twenty-first year, and manhood or womanhood. 
The period of infancy, again, is divided into several stages, 
marked by the growing development both of rights and 
obligations. Thus at twelve years of age a male may take 
the oath of allegiance; at fourteen both sexes are held to 
have arrived at years of discretion, and may therefore 
choose guardians, give evidence, and consent or disagree to 
a marriage. A female has the last privilege from the 
twelfth year, but the marriage cannot be celebrated until 
the majority of the parties without the consent of parents 
or guardians. At fourteen, too, both sexes axe fully re- 
sponsible to the criminal law. Between seven and fourteen 
there is responsibility only if the accused be proved doli 
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cajmxy capable of discerning between right uiA wjrong. the 
principle in that case being thtit muhiia suppiet 
At t-wenty-one both males and obtain then* full 

legal rights, and become liable to ail legal obligations. A 
seat in the British Parliament may be taken at twenty-ona. 
Certain profession]^ however, demand as a qualification in 
entrants a more advanced age than tiiat of legal laanhooil 
In the church a candidate for deacon’s orders must be 
twenty-three, and for priest's orders twenty-four years of 
age; and no clergyman is eligible for a bishopric under 
thirty. In Scotland infancy is not a legal term. The 
time previous to majority, which, as in England, is reached 
by both sexes at twenty-one, is divided into two stages: 
pupilaye lasts until the attainment of puberty, which the 
law fixes at fourteen in males and twelve in females; 
minority lasts from these age* respectively imtil twenty-one. 
Minority obviously corresjionds in some degree to the 
English years of discretion^ but a Scotch minor has 3aaore 
personal rights than an English infant in the last stage of 
his infancy, he may dispose by vriU of movesiihle 
property, make contracts, carry on trade, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, is liable to be declared a bankrupt. 
Among foreign nations the law on this matter is somewhat 
varied. In France the year of majority is twenty-one, and 
the nubile age, according to the Code Mapolecm^ eighteen 
for males and fifteen for females, with a restriction as to 
the consent of guardians. In Germany majority is usually 
reached at twenty-four, though in some states (Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden) the age is twenty-one. 
In the United States the age qu^fication for s president 
is thirty-five, for a senator thirty, and for a representative 
twenty-five. 

AGELADAS, an eminent statuary of Argos, and the 
instructor of the three great sculptors, Phidias, Myron,, 
and Polydetus. There is conrideiabie difference in the state- 
ments of the date when he flourished. Thiersch meets the 
difliculty by supposing that there was another artist of the 
same name. 

AGELNOTH, iETHKLKOTH, or Ethelnoth, known 
also as Achdnotus^ son of Egelmaer the Ikui, Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Canute, was trained in 
the monastery at Glastonbury, for which he afterwards 
obtained new privileges from the king. According to 
William of Malmesbury, he exercised a great and salutary 
influence over Canute in the way both of encouragement 
and restraint. He was appointed dean of Canterbury and 
dtaplain to the king, and was raised to the archbishopric 
on the death of Living in 1020. He wisely counselled 
Canute to that course of policy which ultimately led to 
the fusion of Danes and Saxony and their united resistance 
to the invasion of the STormans; and rinnlar pacific counsels 
in the diurch brought about a temporary cessation of the 
mutual persecution on the part of the Benedictine and 
secular clergy. It being necessary that the archbishop 
should visit Eome in person to receive the pall, he rej^ired 
t hith er in 1022, and was received by Pope Benedictine 
VIIL with every mark of honour. At Pavia, on his way 
home, he purchased a relic, which was said to be the ri^t 
arm of St Augustine of B^ppo, at the cost of 100 talente 
of silver and 1 of gold. This he sent as a present to 
Leofric, the young Ikrl of Mercia. With Ms own wealth 
and liberal grants from Canute he r^tored and adorned 
his cathedral. When Canute died, he made the archbishop 
promise to be faithful to his sons by Emma, and the pro- 
mise was so truly kept that Harold, the usurper, remained 
unconsecrated until after the death of Agelnoth (1038). 

AQEN, tile cMef town of the department of Lotret- 
Garonne in France, is situated on the right bank of the 
Garonne, 73 miles S.E. of Bordeaux. Through ita ex- 
cellent water communication it affords an outlet fox the 
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agricoltuml produce of the district^ aud forms an mtr^t 
of trade between Bordeaux and To^ousa Its chief manu- 
factures mre sail-cloth, cotton, linen, leather, and starch. 
It has a college and seveial literary institutions, and is 
the seat of a bishop and a high court of justice. There is 
a fine bridge of eleven arches over the Garonna In 1872 
the population was 18,837. 

AGENT, in Dipkmrncy^ CiMi7/ierc€j and Jurupritdence^ 
is a name applied generally to any person who acts for 
another. It has probably been adopted from France, as 
its function in modern civil law was uthervsise expressed 
in Roman jurisprudence. Ducange (s.v. Agenies) tells us 
that in the later Roman empire the officers who collected 
the grain in the provinces for the troops and the household, 
and afterwards extended their functions so as to include 
those of government postmasters or spies, came to be (^ed 
ojgmtes in rehus^ their earlier name having he^n fruToentariL 

In Diplommy^ a class of semi-ambassadors termed agents 
have been employed generally between states of unequal 
power. The small community might send an agent to 
propitiate some jjowerful government, and secure its protec- 
tion. A great power would, on the other hand, distribute 
its agents among the petty states which it kept in clientage, 
to see that no counteracting influence was at work among 
them. In this shape our Indian government keep agencies 
in the protected and other neighbouring states. Similarly, 
though this class does not fall within the scope of public 
Liiternational law, the self-governing British colonies now 
employ agents to attend to their interests and represent 
them in the mother country. The status of diplomatic 
agents, not of tlie classes of ambassadors, envoys, ministers, 
or charges (Pqfaires, is extremely ill-defined and uncer- 
tain (Phillimore*s Irderrmtional Law^ ii 246 ; Heffter ; 
Bnropdisches Volkerrechit^ § 222.) See Akbassadob; 
Diplomacy. 

The law of Pbincipax» a35?d Agent has its origin in the 
law of mandate among the Romans, and fortunately even 
in England the spirit of that system of jurisprudence 
pervades this branch of the law. The law of agency is 
thus almost alike throughout the whole British empire, 
and a branch of the British commercial code, in which it 
is of ^eat importance that different nations should under- 
stand each othePs system, differs only slightly from the 
law of the rest of Europe. 

In a general view of the law of agency it is necessary 
to have regard to the rights and duties of the principal, 
the agent, and the public. The agent should not do what 
he has no authority for; yet if he be seen to have authoriiy, 
those with whom he deals should not be injured by secret 
and unusual conditions. The employer is bound by what 
his agent does in Jiis name, but the public are not entitled 
to take advantage of obligations which are known to 
be unauthorised and unusual The agent is entitled to 
demand performance by the principal of the obligations 
undertaken by him within the bounds of his commission, 
but he is not entitled to pledge him with a recklessness 
whidh he would certainly avoid in the management of his 
own affairs. It is in the regulation of these powers and 
coxre^ndmg checks in such a manner that the legal 
principle shall apply to daily practice, that the niceties of 
this branch of the law consist. 

Agents are of different kinds, according to their stipu 
lated or consuetudinary powers. 'The main restraint in the 
possible powers of an agent is in the old maxim, delegatus 
non potest delegare^ designed to check the complexity that 
might be created by inquiries into repeatedly -deputed 
responsihility. ^ The agent cannot ddegate his commission 
or put another in his place | but in practice this principle 
is sometimes modified, for it so may arise from the natmre 
of his office that he is to employ other persons for the 
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accomplishment of certain objects. Thus, there is nothing 
to prevent a commercial agent from sending a portion of 
the goods entrusted by him to his own agent for disposal 
Bo the general case agency is constituted by the 
acceptance of the mandate or authority to act for the 
principal, and the evidence of this may be either verbal 
or in writing. The English statute of frauds requires an 
agent to have authority in writing for the purposes of its 
1st, 2d, and 3d clauses relating to leases. **And it is 
a general rule, that an agent who has to execute a deed, 
or to take or give livery or seisin, must be appointed by 
deed for that purpose. Moreover, as a corporation aggre- 
gate can in general act only by deed, its agent must be 
so appointed^ though it would seem that some trifling 
agencies, even for corporations, may be appointed without 
ona” (Smith's Mercantile Law, B, L chap, iv.) It is a 
general rule that those obligations whicffi can only be 
undertaken by solemn formalities cannot be entered on by 
a delegate who has not received his authority in writing. 
But it is often constituted, at the same time that its extent 
is defined, by mere appointment to some known and recog- 
nised function — as where one is appointed agent for a 
banking estabEshment, factor for a merchant, broker, 
supercargo, traveller, or attorney. In these cases, usage 
defines the powers granted to the agent j and the employer 
will not readily be subjected to obligations going beyond 
the usual functions of the office; nor will the public de^ng 
with the agent be bound by private instructions inconsist- 
ent with its usual character. While, however, the public, 
ignorant of sudh. secret limitations, are not bound to respect 
them, the agent himself is liable for the consequences of 
transgressing them. Agency may also be either created 
or enlarged by implication. What the agent has done with 
his principal's consent the pubEc are justified in believing 
him authorised to continue doing. Thus, as a familiar 
instance, the servant who has continued to purchase goods 
for his master at a particular shop on credit is presumed 
to retain authority and trust, and pledges his master's 
credit in farther purchases, ikough he should, without the 
knowledge of the shopkeeper, apply the articles to Lis 
own uses. The law is ever jealous in admitting as acces- 
sories of a general appointment to any particular agency 
the power to borrow money in the principal's name, to 
give his name to bill transactions, and to pledge him 
to guaranties; but all these acts may be authorised by 
implication, or by being the continuation of a series of 
transactions, of the same kind and in the same line of 
business, to which the principal has given his sanction. 
Thus an employer may, by the previous sanction of such 
operations, be liable for the bills or notes drawn, indorsed, 
and accepted by his clerk or other mandatary; nay, may 
be responsible for the obligations thus incurred after the 
mandatary's dismissal, if the party dealing with Mm knew 
that he was countenanced in such transactions, and had 
no reason to suppose that he was dismissed. In ques- 
tions of this kind the distinction between a general and 
a special agent is important. A general agent is employed 
to transact aU his principal's business of a particular kind, 
at a certain place, — as a factor to buy and sell; a broker 
to negotiate contracts of a particular land; an attorney to 
transact his legal business; a shipmaster to do aU things 
relating to the employment of a sMp. Such an agent's 
power to do everything usual in the line of business in 
which he is employed is not limited by any private restric- 
tion or order unknown to the party with whom he is deal- 
ing. On the contrary, it is incumbent on the party dealing 
with a partictflar agent, ic., one specially employed in 
a single transaction, to ascertain the extent of his autho- 
rity. The law applicable to a mercantile agent's power to 
pledge or otherwise dispose of the goods entrusted to him 
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being in an unsatisfactory state, a statutory remedy was 
applied to it by an Act of 1825 (6 Geo* IV. c. 94), wMeh 
required amenchnent in 1842 (5 and 6 Yict. c. 39). 

Tbe general object of these measures, which appear 
to extend to Scotland, is to make traimctions with an 
agent in possession of goods as safe as dealing with the 
owner, to all who treat with him, as purchasers or other- 
wise, in good faith, and in ignorance of his want of owner- 
ship. Thus, when an agent ships goods in his own name, 
the consignee is entitled to a lieu on them for any advances 
to the agent, or liabilities on bills or notes, if he has not 
notice by the bill of lading or otherwise at or before the 
time of the advance or receipt that such person is not the 
actual and bond fide owner. The presumption in such 
cases is ownersliip; and the burden of disproving it, as 
well as of showing that the consignee was aware of the 
mere agency, falls on the person questioning the validity. 
By the statutes, the person entrusted with and in possession 
of a biU of lading, dock warrant, warehouse-keej>er^s certi- 
ficate, wharfinger^s certificate, or other delivery warrant, is 
held the owner of the goods it represents, so as to render 
valid any transaction for their sale or disposition of the 
goods, or the deposit or pledge thereof, or of any part 
thereof, to parties ignorant of the limited ownership. Be- 
sides their effect in rendering valid, in this more compre- 
hensive manner, operations conducted under the appearance 
and supposition of absolute ownership, the acts have 
separate provisions for the security of those who deal 
with agents, knowing them to be such. The acts, how- 
ever, must be studied in their veiy words, which are not 
remarkable for clearness. The following brief descrip- 
tion of their general effect, taken from CMtty's Collec- 
tion of Statutes^ may he useful ; — First, where goods or 
documents for the delivery of goods are pledged as a 
security for present or future advances, with the knowledge 
that they are not the property of the factor, but without 
notice that he is acting without authority, in such a case 
the pledgee acquires an absolute lien. Secondly, where 
goods are pledged by a factor without notice to the pledgee 
that they are the property of another, as a security for 
a pre-existing debt, in that case the pledgee acquires the 
same right as the factor had. Thirdly, where a contract 
to pledge is made in consider8*^mn of the delivery of other 
goods or documents of title, upon which the person deliver- 
ing them up had a Hen for a previous advance (which is 
deemed to be a contract for a present advance), in that 
case the pledgee acquires an absolute Hen to the extent 
of the value of the goods given up.” The statutes are 
appHcable only to proper mercantile transactions, and not, 
for example, to advances upon the security of furniture in 
a furnished house to the apparent owner. (See Smithes 
Leadmg GaseSy voL i. p. 759 6th ed.) 

The obHgationa of the principal are — ^to pay the agent^s 
remuneration, or, as it is often caUed, commissiony the 
amount of which is fixed by contract or the usage of 
trade; to pay all advances made by the agent in the 
regular course of his employment; and to honour the 
obHgations lawfuHy undertaken for him. The agent is 
responsible for the possession of the proper skill and means 
for carrying out the functions which he undertakes. He 
must devote to the interests of his employer such care and 
attention as a man of ordinary prudence bestows on his 
own — duty capable of no more certain definition, the 
application of it as a fixed rule being the function of a 
jury. He is bound to observe the strictest good faith; and 
in some instances the law interposes to remove him from 
temptation to sacrifice his employer's interests to his own; 
thus, when he is employed to buy, he must not be the seller; 
and when employed to seU, he must not he the purchaser. 
He ought only to deal with persons in good credit, but he 
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is not responsible for their absolute solvency unlei^ he 
guarantee them. A mercantile agent guaranteeing the jmy- 
meats he treats for is said to hold a del credere comniission* 

In Scotland the procurators or solicitors who act in 
the preparation of cases in the various law-courts, and all 
who take out the attorney licence, are called agents. See 
Attoexey. 

In France, the Agente de Change were formerly the class 
generally licensed for conducting all negotiations, as they 
were termed, whether in commerce or the money market. 
Of late the term has been practically limited to those who 
conduct, like our stockbrokers, transactions in public stock ; 
and it is understood that it is rather as speculators than as 
agents that the majority of them adopt the profeission. 
The laws and regulations as to courtierSy or those whose 
functions were more distinctly confined to transactions in 
merchandise, have been mixed up with those applicable to 
agejitB de change. Dovm to the year 1572 both functions 
were free ; but at that period, |xirtly for financial rt-asems, 
a system of licensing was adopted at the suggestion of 
the ChanceUor TH^pitaL Among the other revolutionary 
measures of the year 1791, the professions of agent and 
courtier were again opened to the pubHc. ]Many of the 
financial convulsions of the ensuing years, which were due 
to more serious causes, were attributed to this indiscrimi- 
nate removal of restrictions, and they were reimposed in 
1801. From that period regulations have been mad© 
from time to time as to the qualifications of agents, the 
security to he found by them, and the like. They are now 
regarded as pubHc oflSLcers, appointed, with certain privileges 
and duties, by the government, to act as intermediaries 
in negotiating transfers of public funds and commercial 
stocks, and for dealing in metallic currency. 

AGESILAUS, king of the Lacedaemonians, the second 
of the name, son of Archidamus II., was, through the 
influence of Lysander, raised to the throne in 398 B.a, 
in opposition to the superior claim of his nephew Leoty- 
chides. Immediately on his accession he advised the 
Lacedaemonians to anticipate the king of Persia, who was 
making great preparations for war, and attack him in his 
own dominions. He was himself chosen for this expedition, 
and gained so many advantages over the enemy that, if 
the league which the Athenians and the Thebans formed 
against the Lacedaemonians had not obHged him to return 
home, it seems probable that he would have carried his 
victorious arms into the very heart of the Persian empira 
But he readily gave up all these triumphs to come to the 
succour of his country, which he happily relieved by his 
victory over the alHes at Chaeronea, in Boeotia, 394 B.C. 
He obtained another near Corinth; hut, to his great mor- 
tification, the Thebans afterwards gained several victories 
over the Lacedsemonians. This at first raised a clamour 
against him. He had been ill when the course of victory 
turned in favour of the enemy; but as soon as he was able 
to act in person his valour and prudence prevented the 
Thebans from reaping the advantages of their successes ; 
so that it was generally beHeved that, had he been in 
health at the beginning, the Lacedaemonians would have 
sustained no losses, and that without him all would have 
been lost. It cannot be denied, however, that his fond- 
: ness for war occasioned many losses to his countrymen, 
i and led them into enterprises which in the end con- 
tributed much to weaken their power. He died in the 
third year of the 103d Olympiad, being the 84th year of 
his age and 38th of his reign, and was succeeded by hia 
son Archidamus. Agesilaus, though a vigorous ruler and 
great general, was of small stature, and lame from his 
birth. Hia accession to the throne was, indeed, opposed 
on thia ground, an oracle having foretold evils to Spaxta 
under a lame sovereignty* As we have seen, the oracle was 
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SO far fulfilled that many troubles K‘fell the state during 
his reign. Few of th^e, however, are traceable to the 
policy of the king, whtjse public life was illustrated by a 
series of brilliant victories over the enemies of his country. 
In character, Agesilaus seems to have possessed the Sjmrtan 
virtues of courage, temperance, and fortitude, without the 
S^jartan vices of hardness, cupidity, and injustice. His 
life and merits have been commemorated by Xenophon, 
Plutarch, Diodonis Siculus, and Cornelius I^'epos. 

AGGREGATION', Static of, the three states — mlid , 
liquid^ and gas^fms — in which matter occurs, depending on 
the degree of cohesion that subsists between the molecules 
or atoms of material bodies. In the solid state, the mole- 
cules cohere so firmly that their relative positions cannot 
be changed without the application of force, and the body 
retains a definite formj in the liquid state, they move 
freely and readily on each other, the cohesion that exists 
being so slight that the body has itself no form ; in the 
gaseous state, they are affected by an elastic force that 
amounts to repulsion, tending to separate them, and so 
diffuse them trough an increased space. The metals, 
glass, wood, &C., are solids ; water and atmospheric air are 
the m<^t familiar types of liquid and gaseous bodies. The 
name fluid is sometimes used to denote both gases and 
liquids, which are designated elastic and nmr-ela^ic fluids 
respectively. These states of aggregation are not in every 
case — many now believe they are not in any case — ^per- 
manent and unchangeable Metals can be melted and 
vaporised ; the liquid water is convertible into ice and into 
steam; and a number of what were formerly reckoned fixed 
or permanent gases have been liquified and solidified. Solids i 
are reduced to liquid, and liquids to gaseous forms, princi- 
pally by heat ; pressure effects changes of the opposite kind. 

AGHBIM, or Augheth, a sm^ village in G^way, 4 
miles W. of Ballinasloe, is rendered memorable by the de- 
cisive victory gained &ere, on 12th July 1S91, by the 
forces of Williani IIL, under General GiiieU, over those 
of James IL, und^ the French general St Ruth. The Irish, 
numbering 25,000, and strongly posted behind marshy 
ground, at first maintained a vigorous resistance ; but 
Ginkell, having penetrated their line of defence, and their 
general being struck down by a cannon-Ml at this critical 
moment, they were at length overcome and routed with ter- 
rible slaughter. The loss of the English did not exceed 700 
lolled and 1000 wounded ; while the Irish, in their disastrous 
flight, lost about 7000 men, besides the whole 33mterial of 
the army. This defeat rendered the adherents of James in 
Ireland incapable of farther efforts, and was speedily fol- 
lowed by the complete submission of the country. 

AGINOOURT, or AziiircoufiT, a French village, in the 
department of Pas de Calais, situated in 50® 35' N. lat, 
2® 10' E. long., famous on account of the victory obtained 
tbere by Henry V, of England over the French. Follow- 
ing the example of several of his predecessors, the young 
kfog over to France in the third year of his reign 

on a miKtaiy aspedition. Having landed at the mouth of 
the £e took add seized Harfieur after a siege of 

but the army was so much reduced in 
strength, e®pecisBy by disease, that some of Henry’s ad- 
visers oouns^ed a xeiMi home without following up the 
advantage. The proud spirit of the young king, however, 
would not submit to thm, and he resolved on a march 
through the countary to whai was then the English forti- 
fied town of Calais, though he knew that a force vastly 
sup^or to his own was in the field to oppose Mm. On 
the moxning of Friday, the 25th of Octobar, 1415 a.b,, 
St Crispin’s day, the Engl&h and J'rench armies were 
ranged in order of tettie, eadi in fiixee lines, with bodies 
of cavalry on both wings. The CmsIaULe d’Albert, who 
commanded the FrendtL army, f dd into the spare that was 
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laid for him, by drawing up his army in a narrow plain 
between two woods. This deprived him in a great mea- 
sure of the advantage he should have derived from the 
prcdigious superiority of his numbers, by obliging hiin to 
make his lines unnecessarily deep, and to crowd his trooj»s, 
particularly his cavaliy% so close together that they could 
hardly move or use their arms. The numbers of the 
French are differently estimated at from 50,000 to 150,000 
men, but the latter number is a gross exaggeration. The 
first line was commanded by the Constable d' Albert, the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many other nobles ; 
the dukes of Alencon, Brabant, and Barre conducted the 
second line ; and the earls of Marie, Damartine, Faucon- 
berg, ckc., were at the head of the third line. The king of 
England placed 200 of Ms best archers in ambush in a 
low meadow on the flank of the first line of the French. 
His own first line consisted -wholly of archers, each of 
whom, besides his bow and arrows, had a battle-axe, a 
sword, and a stake pointed with iron at both ends, which he 
fixed before him in the ground, the point inclining outwards, 
to protect him from cavalry. This was a new invention, 
and had a happy effect. That he might not be encum- 
bered, Henry dismissed all his prisoners on their word 
of honour to surrender themselves at Calais if he obtained 
the victory, and lodged all his baggage near the -village of 
MaisonceUes, in his rear, under a slender guard. The 
main body of the English army, consisting of men-at-arms, 
-was commanded by Henry in pemon ; the vanguard, com- 
mitted to Edward Duke of York at his particular request, 
was posted as a wing to the right; and the rearguard, 
commanded by Lord Camois, as a wing on the left. The 
archers were placed between the -wings, in the form of a 
wedge. The lines being formed, the king, in sMning 
armour, moimted on a fine wMte horse, rode along them, 
and addressed each corps with a cheerful countenance and 
in encouraging language. To inflame their resentment 
against their enemies, he spoke of the cruelty practised by 
the French against their prisoners ; and to rouse their love 
of honour, he dedaxed that every soldier in the army who 
behaved well should thenceforth be deemed a gentleman, and 
entitled to bear coat armour. The two armies, drawn up 
in this manner, stood a considerable time gazing at one 
another in silence. But the English king, dreading that 
the French would discover the danger of their situation 
and decline a battle, commanded the charge to be sounded, 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon. At that instant the 
first line of the English kneeled do-wn and kissed the 
ground; and then starting up, discharged a flight of 
aiTo-ws, wMch did great execution among the crowded 
ranks of the French. Immediately after, upon a sigtial 
being given, the archers in ambush arose, and, discharg- 
ing their arro-ws on the flank of the French line, threw it 
into some disorder. The battle now became general, and 
raged with great fuiy. The English archers, having 
expended all their arrows, threw away their bows, and 
rushing forward, made dreadful havoc -with their swords 
and ba-ttloExes. The first line of the enemy was by these 
means defeated, its leaders being either killed or taken 
prisoners. The second line, commanded by the Duke 
d’Alen^on (who had made a vow either to kill or take the 
king of England, or to perish in the attempt), now ad- 
vanced, and was met by the second line of the English, 
led by the king. The duke forced his way to the king, 
and assaulted him -with great fury ; but Henry brought him' 
to the ground, where he was instantly despatched by the 
surroundipg soldiers, recei-ving innumerable wounds. Dis- 
co-oraged by tiiis disaster, the second line made no more 
r^istance, and the third fled without striking a blow; 
yielding a complete and glorious victory to the English, 
after a -violent struggle of three hours’ duration. In the 
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circnmsfeinces, the victory could not be followed up. Henry 
and his army returned at once by Calais to England, and 
entered London with a pageant of unprecedented splendour. 
The number slain in the battle is variously stated. The 
loss to the conquerors is generally reckoned at 1000 men, 
and the French are said to have left 10,000 slain on the 
€eld, including the constable, three dukes, five counts, and 
ninety barons. (See the Histories of Britain ; and Battle 
of Agincouriy by Sir Harris Xiculas.) 

AGIO (Ital. aggio, exchange, discount), a term used in 
commerce to denote the diiference between the real and 
the nominal value of money. In some states the coinage 
is so debased, owing to the wear of circulation, that the 
real is greatly reduced below the nominal value. Where 
this reduction amounts, e.y., to 5 per cent, if 100 sove- 
reigns were offered as payment of a debt in England while 
such sovereigns were current there at their nominal value, 
they would be received as just payment ; but if they were 
offered as payment of the same amount of debt in a foreign 
state, they would be received only at their intrinsic value 
of X95, the additional constituting the agio. Where 
the state keeps its coinage up to a standard value, no agio 
is required. The same principle is applied to the paper 
ciiTTency of a country when reduced below the bullion 
value which it professes to represent. According as there 
is more demand for gold or for paper money for the pur- 
poses of commerce, it often becomes necessary, in order to 
procure the one of the higher current value, to pay a 
j»remium for it, which is called the agio. In countries 
where silver coinage is the legal tender, agio is sometimes 
allowed for payment in the more convenient form of gold. 

AGIS. Four kings of this name reigned at different 
periods in Sparta. The first of the name was the son of 
Eurysthenes, and is supposed to have reigned about 1032 
B.O. The designation of HdoU is said to have had its rise 
in his time, from the unsuccessful revolt of the inhabitants 
of Helos, and their final enthralment by the Spartans. 

Agis II. succeeded his father Archidamus, and reigned 
from 427 to 399 b.c. He distinguished himself during 
the Peloponnesian war as an able and successful general, 
and headed the Spartans at the great and decisive battle 
of Mantinea. 

Agis IIL succeeded his father Archidamus IIL, 338 E.C. 
He took an active part in the league of the Grecian states 
against Alexander the Great, and at the head of their forces 
defeated a Macedonian army under Corragus. He was 
slain, about 331 b.g., in a battle with Antipater, under the 
waUa of Megalopolis. 

Agis IV., son of Eudamidas II., and lineally descended 
from Agesilaus IL, succeeded his father 244 B.a, and 
reigned four years. ^ He was more distinguished for the 
social reforms he attempted to introduce at Sparta than 
for his success as a generoL The degenerate state of the 
Spartan commonwealth led him to attempt a reformation 
by restoring the institutions of Lycurgus, and, in the spirit 
of a true reformer, he set the example in his own person 
and household. His excellent intentions were seconded 
by aH the younger and poorer portion of the co mm u n ity ; 
but the rich and luxurious were vehemently opposed to 
measures which threatened to interfere so seriously with 
their influence and pleasures. His colleague, Leonidas, 
headed the opposition, and busily propagated the suspicion 
that Agis aspired to tyranny, by obliterating] the distinc- 
tions of society and increasing the power of the multi- 
tude. Agis was supported by the influence of his unde 
Agesilaus, who, being deeply in debt, was highly favour- 
able to proposed changes. Lysander and Mandroc- 
lides, two of the ephoii, were also strenuous promoters of 
the reform. When the time came for Agis to propos^ in 
the senate a general discharge of debts and a new division 
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of lands, the measure was lost by a minority of one. The 
triumph of Leonidas, however, was short. Being accused 
by Lysander of having violated the laws, he took refuge in 
the temple of Itlinerva, and refusing to apjc-ar in his oto 
defence, was degraded from his 6igaitj and banished to 
Tegsea. His son-in-law, Cleombrotus, was elected in his 
stead. The next election of ephori proved unfavourable to 
the party of Agis. Ly^mder and Mandroclid^ were tri^ 
for innovation, but succeeded in persuading the two kings 
to eject the new im^istrat^s from office, which was effected 
in the midst of much tumult. The reformation might 
now have been established but for the intrigues of Agesi- 
laus, whose selfish schemes counteracted the good inten- 
tions of the two kings. At this time the Achseans sent 
to Sparta for assistance in the war with the .£tolians, 
which w'as granted, Agis received the command of the 
troops, and though he gained no advantage over the cau- 
tious Aratus, the Achaean general, he conducted the 
campaign with considerable credit from the good discipline 
he maintained in his army. On his return be found that 
the misconduct of Agesilaus had resulted in a revolution 
and the recall of Leonidas. He took refu^ in the temple 
of Minerva, Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. Leonidas 
contented himself with banishing Ms son-in-law, but re- 
solved on the ruin of Agis. The unfortunate Hng was 
accordingly seized and cast into prison, where, after a 
mock trial, he was sentenced to be strangled. His mother 
and grandmother in vain entreated to gain him a public 
hearing : they were insidiously permitt^ to visit hm in 
prison, where they shared Ms fate. 

AGISTMENT (from the old French gSsir or to lie j 
see JSdin, JRev.y voL cxxviii. p. 79), the profit arising from 
taking in cattle to lie and pasture in one's lands, appli^ 
more particularly, in the first instance, to the proceeds of 
pasturage in the king's forests. The tithe of agistment^ 
or “ tithe of cattle and other produce of grass lands," was 
formally abolished hy the Act of Union, on a motion sub- 
mitted with a view to defeat that measure. (See 
Rev,, voL xxriv. p. 73.) 

AGNANO, Lagq d', a small circular lake near Naples, 
about two miles in circumference, and evidently mtuated. 
in the crater of an extinct volcano. On its banks are the 
stufe, or natural vapoun-batha of San Gexmano, bai^dal 
in cases of rheumatic disease; and on its oj^josite shtm is 
the famous Grotta del Cane, from the fl.oor dt wMch car- 
bonic add is continually evolved, ridng to a hdght of 
about 18 inches, in sudi quantity as to kill dogs that 
enter it, while a man, on account of Ms erect pc^ture, 
wholly escapes the effects of the gas. (See Spallanzani's 
Travels,) The grotto is a small artificm excavation, 12 
feet long by 4 or 5 wide and 6 feet Mgh, seemingly made 
for obtaimi^ puzzolano, or earthy volcanic tufa. 

agnates (Agnatt), in Romcm Latv, are persons related 
through males only, as opposed to cognates. EelationsMp 
by agnation was founded on the idea of the family held 
together hy iixe patria potestas ; cogncUio involves simply 
the modem idea of kindred. 

AGNESI, Maria Gaetaista, an Italian lady pre- 
eminently distinguidied for her scientific attaininents, was 
born at Milan on the 16th of May 1718, her father being 
professor, of mathematics in the university of Bologna. 
When onty nine years old, she had such command of 
Latin as to be able to publish an elaborate address in that 
language, maintaining that the pursuit of Kheial studies 
was not improper for her sex. By her thirteenth year 
she had acquired Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanifah, Gfa*- 
man, and oth^ languages. She was in consequence gene- 
rally known as “ the Walking Polyglot." Two years later 
her father began to assemble in Ms house at stated In- 
tervals a circle of the most learned men in Bologna, before 
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wnom she read and maintained a series of theses on the 
moat at^truse philosophical questions. President De 
Bros^ has giTen an inter^ting account of one of those 
Jneetiiags, at he was present, in his Leitres snr 

Vltcdie (tom, i. p. 243); and a permanent record of 
Agnesi^s share in them h^ been preserv'ed in the Proposi- 
tioftes Fhihso^iecef which her father caused to be published 
in 1738. These ^plays, being probably not ^together 
congenirf to Maria, who was of a retiring disposition, 
ceased in her twentieth year, and it is even said that 
she had at that age a strong desire to enter a convent. 
Though the was not gratified, she lived from that time 
in a retirement almost ccmveiitual, avoiding all society, and 
devoting herself entirely to the study of mathematics. 
The most valuable result of her labours was the Instituzumi 
Analiiiche ad Uso della Gioventu Italiana^ which was pub- 
lished at Milan in 1748. The first volume treats of the 
analysis of finite quantities, and the second of the analysis 
of infinitesimals. A French translation of the second 
vulume, by D’Antelmy, with additions by Bossut, appeared 
at Paris in 1775; and an English translation of the whole 
work by Cukon, the Lucasian professor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, was published after his death at the expense 
of Baron Mas feres. The great merit of the work was 
universally recognised at the time of its publication ; and 
though in the long interval that elapsed before the English 
translation appeared the methods of analysis had been 
greatly improved, it was recognised by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Pemew (1803) as still the best introduction to 
the works of Euler and other mathematicians of the con- 
tinent, Madame Agnesi also wrote a commentary on the 
Gtmic Sectbmt of the Marquis de THfipital, which, though 
highly praised by those who saw it in manuscript, was 
never published. In 1750, on the illness of her father, 
she was appointed by Pope Benedict XIV. to occupy the 
chair of mathematics and natural philosophy at Bologna, 
After the death of her father, in 1752, she carried out a 
long-cherished purpose by giving herself to the study of 
theology, and especially of the fathers. Another purpose, 
which seems also to have been long cherished, was now 
also fulfilled. After holding for some years the o£Bce of 
directress of the Hospice Trivulzio for Blue Nuns at Milan, 
she herself joined the sisterhood, and in this austere order 
ended her days (1799). 

AGNESI, Maria Teresa, sister of the above (died 
1780), was well known as a musician, having composed a 
number of cantatas, besides three operas — Sopfumi^e, Giro 
in ArTnenia^ and NitocrL 

AGN OETjjE (from ayvoim^ to ha ignorant of), in Church 
Histpry^ a sect of ancient heretics who maintained that 
Chpst^s human nature did not become omniscient by its 
umon with His divinity. Its founder was Themistius, a 
deacon of the Monophysites in Alexandria in tie 6th cen- 
tury. The sect was anathematised by Gregory the Great. 

AGNOLO, Baocio i>\ wood-carver, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, was bom at Florence in 1460. The first was biR 
original calling, and he attained considerable distinction in 
it before he turned, his attention to architecture, which he 
to Borne to ^dy in 1530. He stiU carried on 
wood-carving, and his studio was the resort of the most 
celeteated artists of the day-Michael Angelo, Sansovius, i 
the brothers SangaHo, amd others. On his return to 
Florence he devoted himself diiefiy to architecture, and 
planned loaany of the finest palace and villas of that city, 
such as the VUla Boighese and the Mais Bartolini The 
latter was the first dwelling-hcruse which had what had 
previously been confined to churches — ^frontispieces of 
cohunns to the doors and windows. For introducing this 
fashion Agnolo incurred the ridicule of the Florentines; 
but it nevertheless established itself firmly. Another 
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j muchnadmired work of this architect is the campanile 
or bell-tower of the church JJi Santo Sjnrito in Florence. 
He was also engaged to complete the dnim of the cupola 
in the metrojKiHtan church JDi Santa Maria del Fiore; but 
Michael Angelo found fault with his plans, and the work 
remain® unexecuted to this day. He died in 1543, leaving 
t^ee sons, archite ts, one of whom, Giuliano, completed 
his father's unfinished works. 

AGNONE, a town of South Italy, at the foot of !Monte 
Capraro, 20 miles N.W. of CamiK)basso. It has 10,230 in- 
habitants, chiefly employed in the manufacture of copper 
wares, for the excellence of which it is celebrated 

AGNUS DEI, the figure of a lamb bearing a cross, 
symbolical of the Saviour as the ^‘Lamb of God.” The 
device occurs in mediaeval sculptures, but the name is 
especially given in the Church of Borne to a small cake 
made of the wax of the Easter candles, and impressed 
with this figure. Since the 9th centuiy it has been custo- 
mary for the popes to bless these cakes, and distribute 
them, on the Sunday after Easter, among the faithful, by 
whom they are highly prized as having the power to avert 
eviL In modem times the distribution has been limited 
to persons of distinction, and is made by the pope on his 
accession, and every seven years thereafter. 

Agnus Dei is also the popular name for the anthem 
beginning with these words, which is said to have been 
introduce into the missal by Pope Sergius L (687-701). 
Based upon John L 29, the Latin form is Agnus Dei, qui 
tMis peccata mundi, miserere ncMs, In the celebration of 
the mass it is repeated thr^e times l^fore the communion, 
and it is also appended to many of the Htanies. 

AGOBABD, a Prank, bom in 779, became coadjutor to 
Leidrad, archbishop of Lyons, in 813, and on the death of 
the latter succeeded him in the see (816). He was one of 
the chief supporters of Lothaire and Pepin in their con- 
spiracy against iheir father, Louis le Debonnaire, and was 
in consequence deposed by the council of ThionviUe (835). 
On making an apology for his conduct, and becoming 
reconciled to the emperor, he was reinstated in 837. 
Agobard's works, which were edited by Baluze in 1665 
(2 vols. 8vo), show Mm to have been a tnan of clear 
intellect, strongly opposed to the superstitious notions of 
the time. He wrote against image-worsMp, the belief in 
witchcraft, the ascription of tempests to the influence of 
sorcerers, and trial by the ordeal of fixe and water. In 
the adoptionist controversy Agobard took a prominent part 
on the orthodox sida He died at Saintonge in 840. 

AGONALIA, in Roman Aifttiquity, festivals celebrated 
on the 9th January, 21st May, and 11th December in each 
year, in honour of Janus, whom the Bomans invoked before 
undertaking any affair of importanca Ovid, in his Fasti, 
i 319-332, mentions various etymologies of the word. 

AGONIC^ LINES (from d privative, and ytuyta, an 
angle), the imaginary lines on the earth's surface wile re 
Ihe magnetic ne^e indicates no declination or deviation 
from the terrestrial meridian — that is, points to the true 
north and south. There are two great primary agonic 
Unes, varying from time to time, the courses of which for 
the epochs 1787 (from Hansteen^s Magnetismus der Erde) 
and 1840 (by General Sir E, Sabine) are figured in Keith 
Johnston's Physical Atlas. 

AQONOTHETA, or Agonothetes (dyw and TlBrjyt), 
in Gredcm Antiguity, was the president or superintendent 
of the sacred games. At first the person who instituted 
the ^ames and defrayed the expenses was the Agouothetes; 
but in the great public games, such as the Olympic, Pythian, 
&a, these presidents were the representatives of different 
states, or were chosen from the people in whose country 
the games were celebrated. They received the several 
tiHes of auTviJ.vqTaLL, ^pajSevraij Ayioydp^^aj^ 
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iffkodirau They were also called or 

from the rod or sceptre emblematic of their authority. 

agora (ayiCfm, to con^egate)^ the place used among 
the ancient Greeks as a public market, and corresponding in 
general ^th the Roman forum. From its convenience as 
a meeting-place, it became in most of the cities of Greece 
the general resort for social and political purposes. In 
Thessaly, however, the market-place was kept apart from 
**tlie field of freedom,^" where the commons met; and at 
Sparta a similar provision was made by the institutions of 
Lycurgus, that nothing might distract the attention of 'the 
auditors. At Athens, with the increase of commerce and 
political interest, it was found advisable to call public 
meetings at the Pnyx or the temple of Bacchus; but the 
important assemblies there, such as meetings for ostracism, 
were held in the agora. In the best days of Greece the 
agora was the place where nearly all public traffic was con- 
ducted. To frequent it, therefore, was equivalent to being 
actively engaged in business; and “he has forsaken the 
agora,” indicated that a man was a suspicious character. 
The agora was most frequented in the forenoon, and then 
only by men. Slaves did the greater part of the purchasing, 
though even the noblest citizens of Athens did not scruple 
to buy and sell there. The name ayopd was also given 
(and this is perhaps the primary use of the word) to iiie 
assembhes of the people in the Grecian states. These 
assembKes were convened by proclamation by order of the 
sovereign power, a herald inviting all concerned to the agora. 
The right of sj^eech and of vote in these assemblies appears 
to have been restricted to the nobles, all that was allowed ; 
to the populace being the indication of their sentiments 
on the topics brought before them by signs of applause or 
disapproval At Athens the old agora lay to Ihe west of 
the citadel It was adorned with trees planted by Cimon 
the conqueror of the Persians; and around it nxunerous 
public buildings were erected, such as the senate haU and 
the law courts. The new agora lay to the north of the 
Acropolis, in the Eretrian quarter. Pausanias is the ^eat 
architectural authority on the agorae of Megalopolis, Corinth, 
Elia, Messina, Sparta, ikc. Palladius and Vitruvius also 
give details. The remains of different agorae are described 
in the works of Texier, Newton, Barth, and other traveUers. 

AGORANOMOI, magistrates in the republics of Greece, 
whose position and duties were similar to those of the 
aediles of Rome. In Athens there were ten, chosen annu- 
ally by lot, five of whom took charge of the city, and five 
of the harbour. The former saw to the maintenance of 
order and decency in the markets, took cognisance of the 
purity of the articles exposed for sale and of all weights 
and measures, and collected the dues; the latter received 
the harbour dues and enforced the shipping regulations. 

AGORDO, a town in North Italy, 12 miles N.W. of 
Belluno. The valley of Imperina, in its vicinity, contains 
the richest copper mines in Italy, Population, 3000. 

AQOSTA, or Atousta, a city of Sicily, 14 miles N, of 
Syracuse, and in the province of that name. It is biult on 
a pemnsnla, and is united to the mainland by a narrow 
causeway. By some writers it is supposed to occupy the 
site of ancient Megara Syhlcea, The modern city, which 
was founded by the emperor Frederick II. in 1229—33, suf- 
fered severely during the wars of succeeding centuries, and 
was several times sacked. It had, however, attained consider- 
able opulence when, in 1693, it was overthrown by an ear^- 
qnake, the effects of which were aggravated by the explosion 
of the powder magazine of the citadel One-third of the 
inhabitants perished in this disaster, "When the city was 
rebuilt, the streets were laid out in parall^ lines, and the 
houses were constructed with low roofs, so as to initiate the 
results of any recurrence of the calamity. Agosta is forti- 
fied towards both sea and land; and the harbour, though 


rather difficult of access, is commodious and well shdtered. 
The csMef trade of the town is in salt ; and the other expiitta 
include wine, cheese, oil, honey, and sardines. Near Ag(j(Sta 
the Dutch were def^ted by the French in a naval engage- 
ment in 1676, and their famous admiral, De Ruyter, was 
mortally wounded. Population (1865), 0735. 

AGOSTINI, Leokauix), an eminent antiquary of the 
17th century, bom at Siena^ After being employed for 
some time by Cardinal Barberini to collect works of art for 
the Barberini palace, he was appointed by Pope Alexander 
VIL superintendent of antiquities in the i^man 
lie issued a new edition of Pamta^s Sidlkm MtdUd%^ with 
engravings of 400 additional specimens; but a promised 
volume of letterpress explanation never appeared. In con- 
junction with Bellori he also published a work on antique 
sculptured gems, w’hich was translated into Latin by Gro- 
novius (Amsterciim, 1685). 

AGOSTINO and AGNOLO (or Akgem) DA SIENA, 
two brothers, architects and sculptors, who f ourished in the 
first half of the 14th century. Della VaUe and othm- c«>m- 
mentators deny that they were brothers. They certainly 
studied together under Giovanni Pisano, and in 1317 were 
jointly appointed architects of their native town, for which 
they designed the Porta Roinana, the church and convent 
of St Francis, and other buildings. On the recommenda- 
tion of the celebrated Giotto, who styled them the best 
sculptors of the time, they were chosen to execute the tomb 
of Guido, bishop of Arezzo, which that artist had designed. 
It was esteemed one of the finest artistic works of the 14th 
century, but unfortunately was destroyed by the French 
under the Duke of Anjou. 

AGOSTINO, Paom, an eminent Italian musician, bom 
at Valerano in 1593, He studied under Nanini, and suc- 
ceeded Ugolini as conductor of the Pope's orchestra in St 
Peter's. His musical compositions are numerous and of 
great merit, an Agnus Dei for eight voices being specially 
admired. He died in 1629. 

AGOUTI, a genus of mammals (the Dasgprocta) found 
in South America and in some of the West Indian islands, 
belonging to the same family as the guinea-pig, viz., that 
of Gavidee in the order Rode^tia. The largest and com- 
monest species is. the D. Agvii^ somewhat resembling a 
rabbit, but about die size of a hare, whence it is sometimes 
called idle rabbit or hare of South America, The feet have 
large and>,strong claws, but the animal do^ not burrow; 
the hind legs are very long, and when eating it squats on 
them, feeding itself with its fore-paws; and tail is, 
except in one species, a very short naked stump. The 
agoutis are gregarious, live chiefly in woods, and feed on 
vegetables exclusively, especially on roots and nuts. They 
commit great havoc in sugar plantations by gnawing the 
roots of Sie canes, and in sugar-growing localities are there- 
fore destroyed as vermin. The flesh, which is tender and 
well-flavoured, is a common article of diet in Guiana and 
I Brazil, When the Antilles and Bahamas were discovered 
they are said to have been ovemin with these animals, 
which were the largest quadrupeds then found in the islands. 

AGRA, a division, district, and city of British India, 
under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of the 
North-Western Provinces. The Agea Divisiok comprises 
the sis districts of Agra, Etdwah, Mainpuii, Farrakh^bAd, 
Etah, and Mathuri. It is bounded on the N, by tiie 
Aligarh district; on the W. by the Bhartpur, Dholpur, 
and Gwalior states; on the S. by the Jalaun and Cawn- 
pur districts; and on the E, by the Ganges. Agra division 
contains, according to the census of 1872, a population of 
5,038,136 souls; of whom 4,607,946 are Hindus, 427,834 
Mahometans, and 2356 Christians and others. 

Agba District lies between 26® 43' 45” and 27* 24' 
15" N. lat., and between 77® 28' and 78® 53' K long. 
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It b bounded on tb© N, hj the district of Mathuri; on 
the K by the Mainpnri and Etiwoh districts; on the S. by 
tie Gw^or territory and the Dholpur state ; and on the W. 
by the Bhartpur territory* Its are^ in 1872 was returned 
at 1873 square miles, and its population at 1,004,184 
souls. The general appearance of the district is that com- 
mon to the Doab, a level plain intersected by watercourses 
(ndlds) and ravines. The only hills are the sandstone eleva- 
tions in the west and south-virest of the district. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Jamni, Chambal, Uttangan, and Kharf. 
The Jamn4 intersects the district, cutting off the sub- 
divisions of Itmadpur and Firozalxid ; and a branch of the 
Aligarh division of the Ganges Canal passes through its 
northern parts. The general elevation of the district is 
estimated at from 650 to 700 feet above the level of the 
sea. The soil is sandy; many of the wells are brackish, 
and the local water supply is scanty. The failure of the 
periodical rains during the monsoon suffices to produce 
great scarcity, sometimes reaching the famine point. Only 
five towns are returned by the census as containing up- 
w'ards of 5000 inhabitants, viz., Agra city (the capital of 
the district), population 149,008; Fathipur Sikri, the site 
of AkbaFs famous mosque and palace, 6878; Firozdbid, 
14,255; Pindhdt, 6571; and Samird, 5704. There are 
three municipaMties, viz., A^^ty, Firoz4ldd, and Fathi- 
pur Sikri mundpalities derive their lo^ revenue 

from octroi and from property within the municipal limits. 
The total municipal income and its incidence per head of 
the population are as follows : — Agra dty, municipal income, 
Jil5,441, incidence per head, 2s. Ofd.; FirozibM, £724 — 
1b. per head; Fathipur Sikrl, £366-— Is. per head. The 
land revenue of the whole district was stated in 1871 at 
£162,882, and ilie gross revenue at £660,526. A scheme 
of rural instrucfeion by means of indigenous schools was 
mtroduc^ in 1848. In 1871-72 there were 431 schools 
in the district, attended by 10,823 pupils, of whom 8820 
were Hindus, 1293 Mahometans, and 710 of other deno- 
minations. The educational establishments within the city 
will be described below. The police force consisted of 
1358 regular police in 1871, equal to one man to every 
1 ‘37 square miles of area, or one to every 805 inhabitants; 
and a village watch or rural constabulary of 1921 men, 
being one man to every 0*97 square miles of area, or one 
to every 570 inhabitants. The chief crimes of the district, 
in common with the rest of the Doab, are burglary and theft. 

Agra City, situated on the banks of the Jamni river, 
in 27® 10' N. lat., and 78® 6' E. long., is the head-quarti^ 
of the division and capital of the district. Fcamerly it was 
the provincial capital also, but since the mutiny the seat 
of government has been removed from Agra to AUaMbdd. 
The city, which is about 4 miles in length by 3 in breadth, 
swee^ along the banks of the river in a semicircle. The 
pcincopal thoroughfares are a fine broad street intersecting 
ihi© town from north to south; and the Strand, which runs 
the banks of the river for a distance of 2 miles. 
This road meaatores 80 feet in wddth, and is said to have 
been consftructed by the destitute poor daring the famine 
of 1S3S. In 1846 the population of the dty was esti- 
mated at 66,000*; 1872 it was ascertained to be 149,000. 

The conservancy and Improvement of the town are in the 
hands of a municipal cozoniittee, which derives its funds 
pxuxdpally from octrdl duties. In 1871—72, the municipal 
ineome was r^med m — Oetoroi duties, £13,587; 

misoellaneotiB receipts; sudi rent from land belonging to 
the mumdpaKty, dsa, £1854 — total; £15,441. The details 
of mumdpd expenditure were as follow Establishment 
end cost of coliectioii, £1667, 12s.; police, £4041, 12s,; 
conservancy, £1749, 12 b.; %htmg, £672, lis.; watering," 
£255,10s.; ordinal works,£3561, 16a.; repairs, £1429, 2s.; 
education, £120; vaccination, £36, 6s.; dispensary, £360; 
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charities, £240; grants to cantonments, museum, drc. 
£1 465, 2s. — tot^, £ 15,599, 6s. The principal educational 
establi^ment in Agra is the Government College, a hand- 
some building, situated in the civil lines a shok distance 
from the town. It was established in 1820; in 1872 i% 
contained 385 pupils. The other chief schools are the St 
John’s College, established by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1854; the Victoria College, established in 1862; 
and St Peter’s Catholic College. These three colleges in 
1872 had 643 pupils on their rolls. There is also a medical 
college, founded in 1853. The total number of students 
admitted into it during the sixteen years from 1855 to 
1870 inclusive, -was 116S, of whom 235 passed the pre- 
scribed examination and received appointments in the 
government medical service. The Agra fort has a very 
imposing appearance, but is of no great strength. It occu- 
pies a large space of ground on the banks of the river, 
enclosed by high walls and towers of red stone. The fortress 
was construct^ by the Emperor Akbar in the latter part 
of the 16th (^ntuiy, and exceeds a mile in circuit. In 
1803 the place was held by the Marhattda; but being 
invested by Lord Lake’s army, it surrendered after a day’s 
bombardment. Ihiring the mutiny of 1857 it formed a 
place of refuge for the European and Christian community 
of Agra, and was threatened by the insurgent sejx)ys. The 
buildings of most note within the wails of the fort are the 
palace and haH of audience of ShiLh JaMn, and the Motl 
Masjxd, or Pearl Mosquew" 

In the centre of the palace,” says Mr Fergusson in his JStsicyry 
0 / ArehiUdure, vol. it, pp. 699-700, “ is a great court 500 feet by 
870, surrouad^ by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends 
through a succession of beautiful courts opening into one another 
by gateways of great magnificence. On one side of this court is 
the great hall of the palace, the Dfw^-Khas, 208 feet by 76, 
snpj^rted by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open 
on three sides, and with a niche for the throne at the back. This 
hall is now used as an arsenal. Behind it are two smaller courts, 
the one containing the Diwani-Am or hall of private audimce, 
the other the harem. The hall in the former is one of the most 
elegmt of Shah Jahdn’s buildings, being wholly of white marble 
inlaid with precious stones, and the design of the whole being in 
the best style of his reign,” 

The Motl Masjid or Pearl Mosque is the most elegant 
mosque of Indian-Mahometau architecture. Mr Fergus- 
son describes it as follows: — 

Its dimensions are considerably being externally 235 feet east 
and west, by 190 feet north and south, and the courtyard 165 feet 
square. The^ mass is also considerable, as the whole is raised on a 
t^trace of artificial construction, by the aid of which it stands well 
out from the surrounding buildings of the fort. Its chief beauty 
consists in its courtyard, which, is wholly of white marble from the 
pavement to the summit of its domes. In design it somewhat 
res^bles the great Dehli mosque, except that the minarets are 
omitted, and the side gateways are only recesses. The western part, 
or mosque proj^ly so called, is of white marble inside an4 out ; 
and, except am inscription from the Kuran inlaid with black niarble 
as a frieze, has no omam^t whatever beyond the lines of its own 
graceful architecture.” 

Agra, however, is even more famous for the Tdj-Mahal, 
a splendid mausoleum built by the Emperor Shih Jahdn 
for the remains of his favourite wife, Mumtdzd Mahal, and 
where he himself is also buried. The building is of white 
marble, with four tail minarets of the same material, one 
at each comer. The whole rises from an elevated marble 
terrace. The following account is extracted from Mr 
Fergussou^s Mist&ty of Architecture^ pp. 692-694: — 

‘*The enclcMury including the gardens and outer court; is a 
parallriogram of 1860 feet by more than 1000 feet. The outer court, 
surrounded by arches and adorned by four gateways, forms an 
ohlong ocscupying in length the whole breadth of the inclosnre, by 
about 450 feet in depth. The principal gateway, measuring 110 
feet by 140, leads from the court to the gaSdens, which, with their 
marble canals and fountains and cypress treeds, are almost as beauti- 
fol as the tomb itself. The b>mb stands on a raised platform 18 
feet high, faced with white marble, and is eamctly 818 feet square. 
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At fc&cb conier of this terrace stands a minaret ISS feet in height, 
and of the most exquisite proportions— -more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any other in India, In the centre of the marhie platform 
atsiids the mausoleum, a square of 1S6 feet, with the comers cut off 
to the extent of 33 feet 9 inches. The centre of this is occupied by 
the princijial dome, 68 feet in diameter and 80 feet in height, under 
which is an inclosure formed by a screen of trellis-work of white 
marble, a chr^muvre of elegance in Indian art. Within stand 
the two tombs. These, however, as is usual in Indian sepulchres, 
are not the true tombs ; the bodies rest in a vault level with the 
surface of the ground, beneath jdainer tombstones placed exactly 
underneath those in the hall above. In each angle of the building 
is a smaller dome of two storeys in height, 26 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, and connected by various passages and halls. The light 
to the central apartment is admitted only through double screens of 
white marble trellis-work of the most exquisite design, one on the 
outer and one on the inner face of the walls. In our climate t.TiU 
would prodiioe nearly complete darkness ; but in India, and in a 
buiiiiing wholly composed of white marble, this was required to 
temper the glare, which otherwise would have been intolerable. As 
it is, no words can express the cliastened beauty of that central 
diamher, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light which reaches 
it through the distant and half-closed oTjenings that surround it. 
■When used as a pleasure palace, it must have been the coolest and 
the loveliest of garden retreats ; and now that it is sacred to the 
dead, it is the most graceful and most impressive of the sepulchres 
of the world. This building is an early example of that system of 
inlaying with precious stones which became the great characteristic 
of the style of the Mughuls after the death of Akbar. All the span- 
drils of "the Taj, all the angles and more imjiortant architectural 
details, are heightened by being inlaid with precious stones, such 
as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, and the like. These are combined 
in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite in design as they are 
beautiful in colour; and, relieved by the pure white marble in 
which they are inlaid, they form the most beautiful and precious style 
of ornament ever adopted in architecture. It is lavishly bestowed on 
the tombs themselves and the screens that surround them, hut more 
sparingly introduced on the mosque that forms one wing of the T^, 
and on the fountains and surrounding buildings. The jud^ent, in- 
deed, with which this style of ornament is apportioned to the various 
parts is almost as remarkable as the ornament itself, and conveys a 
high idea of the taste and skill of the Indian architects of this age,** 

Tavernier, in ids Travels (voL iii., p. 94), mentions that 
20,000 workmen were incessantly employed on this work 
during a period of twenty-two years. The tomb of the 
Emperor Akbar is contained in a splendid mausoleum at 
SikandrA, a suburb of Agra city. 

AGIRAM, or Zagrab, the capital of the Austrian pro- 
vince of Croatia, is finely situated on a hill near the banks 
of the Save, in 45® 49^ N". lat. and 16° 1' E, long., 160 
miles south of Vienna. It is the seat of the governor of 
Slavonia and Croatia, of a bishop, of the courts of justice, 
and of the meetings of the provincial diet. Agram is 
divided into three parts, called the upper and lower towns, 
and the town of the bishop. It has a lyceum, library, 
museum, gymnasium, an ancient cathedrd, and a large 
library. Some silk and porcelain are manufactured, and a 
brisk trade is carried on in grain, potash, tobacco, and 
honey. Population in 1869, 19,857. 

AGRARIAN LAWS {Leges Agrarim), when used in the 
most extended signification of the term, are laws for the 
distribution and regulation of property in land. The his- 
tory of these enactments is not only important as explana- 
tory of the constitution of the ancient republics, but is 
rendered highly interesting by the conflicting opinions which 
have been entertained respecting their object and operation. 
It seems to have been a notion generally entertained in the 
ancient world that every citizen of a country should be a 
landholder; and that the territory of a state, so far as it 
was not left uninclosed or reserved for public purposes, 
should be divided in equal portions among the citizens. 
Such a distribution of public land seems to have been acted 
upon as a recognised principle from the earliest period to 
which existing historical records extend. Hence we find 
the Almighty giving express instructions to Moses as to the 
manner in which the land of Canaan was to be portioned 
out among the Hebrews (Num. xxxinL 64), and naming the 
persona to whom the division was to be entru^ed (Num. 
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xxxiv. 16-18). A division uf the land was accordingly 
maiie, and the portion assigned to each man became his 
inalienable properiy, and descended in perpetuity to his 
heirs and succe^ra, By the law of Jubilee, all lands were 
restored free of encumbrances on the recurrence of the 
« year of relaatse;” so that, though a man’s estate might, in 
the interval, have been repeatedly sold or alienated, yet on 
the return of the fiftieth year it reverted to the heirs of the 
onginal p<messor (Levit. xxv, 10). In the republics of 
ancient Greece, and also in the Grecian colonies, a similar 
principle of division of land prevailed (Thuc. v. 4, Herod, 
iv. 159). Lycurgus is represented by Plutarch {Lgcur,) 
as redividing the whole territory of Laconia into 39,000 
parcels, of which 9000 were assigned in equal lots to as 
many Spartan families, and 30,000, also in equal lots, to 
their free subjects ; and although this statement is not borne 
out by any of the early Greek historians, and is even incon- 
sistent with the assertion of Aristotle {PoliL ii. 4), yet it is 
valuable as recognising the principle of the division of the 
public lands, (See ThiriwaJl*a ofGr&sm^ chap, viii, 
mad Qrote*s JliM. of Greece^ purt iL chap, vi, with the 
authorities there quoted.) 

It was long a prevalent and undisputed opinion that the 
territories of the Hebrews, and of the republics of ancient 
Greece, were divided into equal portions, and that the 
object of such a distribution was to maintain a state of 
equality among all the members of the community. This, 
however, do^ not appear to be consistent with the dis- 
tinctions of rank whidi we find admitted in Scripture (Jorfi. 
ix. 15; xxii. 14; 1 Sam. ix. 21, A:c., <fec,); and from a 
remark of Thucydides (i 6), taken in connection with the 
statement of Aristotle {PoliL iL 9), it may be legitimately 
inferred that property did not continue to be equally dis- 
tributed at Lacedsemon. Distinctions of rank are clearly 
recognised in the legislation of Solon. Aristotle, in the 
Second Book of his Pol^iat (chap. vL, <fec.), expiMns the 
constitutions of several of the ancient republics, and endea- 
vours to show how the population is to be accommodated 
to this equal division of land; but it would be foreign to 
our object to review his arguments. It may be sufficient 
to remark that such an attempt to arrest ihe progress of 
enterprise is altogether inconsistent with the spirit cd liberty 
which gave life and energy to the ancient republics; and 
that, though it might have been carried into ^ect under 
the despotism of Peima or the predominant rule of the 
kings of Macedonia, it was entirely at variance with the 
freedom of opinion which prevailed in Greece and the 
stubborn resistance to control which animated the Romans 
after the expulsion of the kings. But granting that such 
a policy had been practicable, it would have been highly 
inexpedient. The ignorant Hindu might remain satined 
with the caste which nature had transmitted to him through 
successive generations, because his progenitors had been 
prevented from emerging from their obscurity; but the 
citizens of Greece and Italy, being themselves constituent 
members of the body politic, and not ignorant of the power 
thereby conferred on them, could not have been kept in 
check by the same principle of fear. Such an. attempt, 
moreover, to prevent ‘the acquisition of property wo^d 
have obstruct^ the advancement of the arts of civilised 
life, would have extinguished those feelings of patriotism 
which led the Greeks so often to hazard their lives in 
defence of their country, and, by engendering discontent 
and exciting internal commotions, woxild have made them 
an easy prey to their enemies. 

The expression Agrarian Laws, however, is more com- 
monly applied to the enactments among the Romans for 
the management of the public domains {iigerpuMims)^ and 
to an account of these the remainder of our space must be 
devoted. It is a singular fact that, whfle almost every c^er 
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fflibjecfe ooimedted with the Homan constitution had been ] 
saccessfnily inv^tigated and explained, the object and in- | 
tention of the agrarian laws were entirely misunderstood | 
by scholars for many centuries after the revival of letters, i 
They were invariably represented as intended to prohibit ; 
Eoman citizens from holding property in land above a 
certain fixed amount; and as authoiising the division 
among the poorer citizens of the estates of private indi- 
viduals when these exceeded the prescribed limit; thus 
legalising a system of plunder which would have been 
subversive of all social order. No such doctrine had, 
indeed, been admitted in any well-regulated state, ancient 
or mt>deni; nor did anytiiing analogous to it appear in the 
principles or practice of the Roman constitution ; yet the 
expressions used by the ancient authors in reference to these 
enactments, and the disturbances to which they invariably 
gave rise, seemed to justify an unfavourable interpretation ; 
and the opinion, when once propounded, was uncondition- 
ally received by successive generations of learned men, 
notwithshinding the many embarrassments and contradic- 
tions to which it led, 

Romulus is represented as dividing his small territory I 
among the members of his infant community at the rate of 
two Ju^era (each extending to two-thirds of an English 
acre) a-piece, as inheritable property. The whole district, 
however, was not thus assigned; one portion was set apart 
for the service of the gods and for the royal domains; and 
another was reserved as common land for pasture. The 
stock kept on the common land served to eke out a main- 
tenance which two,^<fra could not otherwise have furnished 
to a family, and an agistment was paid to the common- 
wealth for the pasturage. It is probable that the same 
principle prevailed under the reg^ government, and that 
successive adjustments of the territory were made. Such 
a law existed among those of Servius Tullius. The equality 
of property thus established seems to have been considered 
as a f xmdamental principle of the Roman constitution ; and 
the agrarian laws were regarded as the necessary means of 
wresting from the large proprietors the possessions which 
they had illegally acquired. MachiaveUi and Montesquieu 
both participate in this mistake, and are far from condemn- 
ing the agrarian laws, even when taken in the common 
meaning. The former alleges that the interest of every 
republic requires that the state should be rich and the 
citizens poor, and thus justifies the assumed spoliation; 
while Montesquieu receives it as an historical fact that 
Romulus adopted the principle of equality in his original 
distribution of th€ territory of Rome as the future ground 
of her strength, and that the tribunitian contests were but 
attempts to restore the original constitution. Adam Smith 
(Wealth of j^ations^ b. iv. chap. viL part i.) assents to the 
same interpretation, wdthout, however, any expression of 
approval 

The correct interpretation of the agrarian kvrs must thus 
be cansidcsred as of modern date. Amidst the violence of 
Qm Itench Revolution a scheme for the equal division of 
the national property was adverted, with great popular 
favour, by some of the frantic leaders, who sought a sanc- 
tion for &eir exiravagances in precedents drawn from the 
ancient republics, and parfcicuWly from the agrarian laws 
of the Romans, The^ subject was thus invested with a new 
interest, and engaged the attention of Professor He3me of 
Gottingen, who in 1793 {Opus, JLcad, iv. 350-373) ad- 
dressed to the members of Ks university a paper in which 
he successfully combated the opinions which, up till that 
tbnet, had been entertained respecting them, and showed 
that their object had been entirely misunderstood. Other 
writers, as Heeren and Hegewisch, embraced and illustrated 
his views ; but it was reserved for the acuteness and learn- 
ing of Niebuhr fully to develop the &eory which had been 


suggested, and to demonstrate the fact ** that the agrarian 
law’s of the Romans were in no case intended to interfere 
with or affect private property in land, but related exclu- 
sively to the public domain.'^ The theory of Niebuhr was 
too startling to meet with universal approval. It has 
accordingly been assailed by Rudorif, Bureau de la Malle 
(Ec&n, F<iU, des llomaine^)^ Pachta, and others, who have 
ingeniously and plausibly suJ[:^po^ted the opinions formerly 
maintained; but their arguments fail to produce conviction, 
{CloM, Mus,^ voL ii.) The language of Livy wdien 

referring to the agrarian laws, is inexplicable unless the 
interpretation of Niebuhr be adopted: — 

**If,*’ says Dr Arnold, “ amongst Niebuhr’s countless services to 
Eoman history, any single one may claim our giatituiie beyond thtr 
rest, it is his explanation of the true nature and character of the 
agrarian laws. '1 wenty-fonr years have not yet elapsed since he 
published it, but it has already ovenhroTSTi the deeply-rooted false 
imj)ression3 which prevailed univeift^iUy on the subje^jt; and its 
truth, like Newton’s discoveries in natural science, is not now to be 
proved, but to be taken as the very corner-stone of all our re- 
searches into the internal state of the Eoman pcofile” {Mist of 
MoTTie, vol. ii.) 

In almost all countries the legal property of the land has 
been originally vested in the sovereign, whether we are to 
understand under that name a single chief, a particular 
portion of the nation, or the people at large. In the same 
manner, the property of all the laud in a conquered country 
was held to be transferred to the sovereign pow’er in the 
conquering state, and was assumed with more or less rigour 
as circumstances seemed to require. From the earliest times 
a portion of the Roman territory was thus regarded as the 
property of the state, and the profits arising from it were 
applied to the public service. The public domain {a^er 
publictts) was at first small, but w’as gradually extended by 
the right of conquest till it embraced a large portion of the 
whole peninsula. In this process of extension the sub- 
jugated communities were frequently mulcted of a propor- 
tion of their lands, varying according to the alleged offence 
or the resistance which they had offered to the arms of the 
conquerors. Thus the Boii were deprived of one-half of 
their territory; the Heniici forfeited two-thirds; and the 
whole of the a^er Oampanus, the richest district in Italy, 
was taken from the inhabitants of Capua on the capture of 
their city after its revolt to HannibaL 

The lands thus acquired were disposed of in various ways. 
A portion of them was frequently sold by auction to meet 
the immediate necessities of the state, and was thus con- 
veyed in perpetuity to the purchasers. The disposal of the 
remainder depended on the nature and condition of the 
land, and its position in reference to the bulk of the com- 
munity- If in good condition and at no great distance 
from the city, it was frequently assigned, in small allot- 
ments of seven jugera (between 4 and 5 acres), to those of 
the poorer citizens, whose services in war gave them a claim 
upon the state; while in hostile districts and on exposed 
frontiers milit^ colonies were planted, each colonist 
receiving a fixed quantity of land. In both these cases 
the land so assigned ceased to form part of the public 
domain, and became the property of the recipients. In 
some cases the land, after having been assumed as public 
property, was allowed to remain in the hands of the former 
owners, who became the tenants of the state for a fixed 
period, and paid a certain rent to the Roman exchequer. 

The preening remarks refer only to arable or meadow 
land, vineyards, or olive-gardens, which could be turned to 
immediate advantage. It is obvious, however, that in a 
country the greater part of which was acquired by conquest, 
disMcts must have been laid waste, the inhabitants 
with their houses destroyed, and neither cultivators nor 
the means of cultivation left. Arrangements of a differ- 
ent description were therefore necessary for lands in thin 
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pimnoe. Wide rangesi uf country, iit only for p^ture, had I 
%o be disposed of, and were avaHabie to those alone who were 
able to stock them with docks and herds, and to proTide 
slaves to attend to and protect their property. Hence it 
was usual for the state to invite persons pc^seased of the 
aecessary means to enter upon the occupation of such lands 
on advantageous term.^; an invitation with which the 
irntricians, as being the wealthy dass, could alone comply, 
The ordinary conditions were, that after the land was again 
brought into cultivation, the occupants should pay as rent 
one-tenth of the produce of the com-lands, and one-dfth of 
thw vines and fruit-trees, with a moderate rate per head for 
sheep and cattle grazing on the public pastures. The lands 
were not assigned for any definite period; the occupants 
were merely tenants at will, liable to extrusion whenever 
the state found it necessary to employ the land for any 
other purpose. It was a fundamental principle of Eoman 
law that prescription could not be pleaded against the 
state; and consequently, though the right of occupancy 
might not only be transmitted from heir to heir, but might 
also be sold, no length of time could alter the precarious 
nature of the tenure by which the lands were held. The 
state always reserved to itself the power of resuming pos- 
session when it thought fit; and though sudi resumption 
might in many cases be attended by individiml hardship, 

{t was nevertheless justified by the original contract. 

Much of the obscurity connected with the Eoman agrarian 
laws has arisen from a misapprehension of the meaning of 
the words possidere^ possestOTf and possemo. These terms, 
when used in a strictly legal sense, denote merely occupancy 
by a tenant, and never imply an absolute right of property. 
The act of occupancy was termed and the bmefit 

derived by the state fructus, 

“The ager puUioiiSi** says Professor Bamsay, “having been *c- 
^[mred and occupied as e:!mlamed above, numerous abuses arose in 
proce^ of time, especially among the tenants belonging to the 
ft econd class. These being, as we hare said, in the earlier ages, ex- 
clusiyely patricians, who at the same time monopolised the admin- 
istration of public affairs, they were in the habit of defrauding the 
state, either by neglecting altogether to pay the stipulated proj^r- 
tion of the produce, or by paying less than was due ; or, fin^y, 
bv claiming, what was in reality ttger ptLbZicuSy as their own private 
property ; it being easy, of course, in the absence of all strict super- 
mtendence and of scientific surveys, to shift the land-marks which 
separated public from private property. Meanwhile the deficienciea 
in the pimlic treasury were made up by heavier taxes ; and the 
plebeians complained that they were impoverished by new imposts, 
while the lands belonging to the community, which they had, ac- 
quired by their blood, if fairly managed, would yield a suMcient 
return to meet all demands upon the exchequer ; or, if portioned 
out in allotments among themselves, afford them the means of sup- 
porting the increased burdens. These complaints, unqnestionahly 
founded in justice, were soon vehemently expressed, and were 
revived firom G-mA to time more or less loudly, and enforced more 
or less earnestly, according to the state of public feeling and the 
energy of the popular champions. It is true that the wealthier 
plebeians soon became tenants of the tsg'sr puibZicug as well as the 
patricians ; but although this circumstance materially strengthened 
the haTiria of the occupiers, it did not improve the condition of the 
poor, or make leas keenly alive to the InjuatLce of the system 
against which they protested.* (Manual of Mom. Aniiq. p. 228.) 

Assuming, then, that the agrarian laws had for their 
sole object the distribution and management of the public 
lands (ager publicus), their effect must have been felt in 
two ways: — (1.) In enforcing the regular payment of rent 
from the occupants, preventing them from exceeding the 
limits assigned t*o them, and compelling the surrender of 
portions for division among the poorer citizens; and (2.) 
In ina igtiTig upon the immediate application of newly- 
acquired territories to the establishment of colonies, or its 
assignment to individuals. It is obvious that the laws 
fimt referred to, as involving long-established interests, 
would necessarily lead to violent contests. 

The first agrarian law, properly so called, was propos^ and 
by Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, when consnl, 486 b. 0. (lav* u. 


41, Dionys. viii. but respecting the provimors^ of tlua we nave 
precise information. O^ius -wm himself a patn'ian^ and we maw 
therefore infer that the law did not encaroach the jujst '•ighu 
of the dominant claaa to which he belonged. It ss uut the object of 
this article to trace in detail the various measitirea which wer* 

and ihb agitations with which they were aeTemlly atten<le»i. 
auch are iecorde«i during the 4th century b.c. fliv. iv 16. 
47, 48) ; hut by far the most important measure of this chm, and 
that wmch smred as the model of nearly all subeequ^t agrarian 
laws, was that carried by C. JLidboins Stolen when tribune of tlie 
peoplfit in B67 b.g. (Lit. tL 42). The provirions of this law were : 
(1.) That no one should occupy more than $00 jugcra (about SSt 
aores^ of the public land ; {2.) That zmoe should hare more than 
100 large and 500 small cat^e grazing on the mbiic pastures ; ar.a 
(3.) That every occupant of the public lands should employ % 
Certain proportion of free labourers in culrivating it. Niebuhr 
(toL ill. p. 11, &c. Mng, iraml.) has end^vtmred to supply tht; 
oth«g detiila ; but these be received merely as ingenious, and 
it may be successful, conjectures. For an able controversy as to 
this law see Class. Mttsmrn^ vol. iL 

After the excitement occasioned by the passing of the Idcini^ 
law had subsided, two centuries were allowed to pass with only a 
single interference (Vsler. Max. r* 4^ 5 ; Folyb. li. 21) with the 
ocenpantB of the public lands ; and during that time huge additions 
had been made to the poeaeesions of the state by the eonfiscatLons 
consequent the second Funic war. In the meantime the 

wealthier famuies had extended their possessions greatly beyond the 
limits prescribed by the licinian law ; while the small proprietors 
had disappeared, and the poor continued to increase. In 133 n.c., 
Tiberius Clracchus propoa^ and carried a modification of the 
Licinian law (liv. BpU. Iviii, ; Aptian, i. 9), which his premature 
death prevent^ from being carried into effect ; and a similar result 
attended the enactment of his brother (liv. MpU, lx.) Both were 
set aside or rinded after the death of Cains. Boring the period 
which preceded the subversion of the republic various oriier laws 
were passed for the distribution of the pnblic lands ; but these it is 
not necessary to enumerate. It may he mentioned, in conclusion, 
as a significant that the prominent advocates of the agrarian 
law^ Oaasins, Idcinius, and the Gracchi, all belon^^ to the elasa 
which would have been injured by their operation nad tht^y led to 
an undue interference with private pxo|«rty. (o. t. i 

AQEEDA^ a town of Spain, in the province of Old 
Castile, 23 miles N.E* of Soria* It is the chief town of 
the moiintainons district of the same name, and m built 
on the skirtB of the Sierra Moncayo. At Agreda the river 
Qneiles is crossed by a fine stone bridge of one arch. 
Population, 3120. 

AQRICOLA, Cn.«us Jtoius, was bom at Forum Julii, 
now FrtjuB^ in Provence, 37 ad., and was in Vespasian's 
time made lieutenant to Vettius l^lanns in Britain. Upon 
his return he was ranked by that emperor among the patri- 
ciaiis, and made governor of Aquitania* Tins post he 
held for three years ; he then was recalled to Borne, and 
chosen consul, Britain being assigned to him as Ms pro- 
vince (78 AD.) Here he reformed many abus^ created 
by his predecessors, put a stop to extortion, and caused 
justice to be impaiixbdly admi^temd. in the spring of 
79 he marched towards the north, where he made new 
conquests, and ordered forts to be built for the Romans to 
winter in. He spent the following winter in concerting 
schemes to bring the Britons to conform to the Roman 
customs. He Ihou^t the best way of diverting them 
from their wariike propensities was to soften their rough 
manners by proposing to them new kinds of pleasure, and 
inspiring ihmn with a desire of imitating the Roman man- 
ners. He encouraged the erection of magnificent temples, 
porticoes, baths, and other fine buildings. The British 
nobles at length had thrir sons educated ; and they who 
before had the utmost aversion to the Roman language 
now began to study it with great assiduity. They likewise 
adopted the Roman dress ; and, as Tacitus oba^es, they 
were brought to consider those things as marks of polite- 
ness wMch were only so many badges of slavery. Agri- 
cola, in his third campaign, advanced as far as the Solway; 
and in his fourth he subdued the nations betwixt the Sol- 
way and the friths of Forth and Clyde, into which the 
rivers Bodotria and Glotta discharge themselves; and 
here he built a of fortresses to check the nations yet 
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uaconqnered- In his £fth he fixed garasons along the 
western coasts, over against Ireland. In his sixth cam- 
paign he passed the river Bodotrm ; ordering his fieet, the 
first wM«^ the Romans ever had in those parts, to row 
along the coasts and take a view of the northern f^^rts. 
The fieet saOed round hy the northern and western coa^, 
and first proved Britain to be an iMandL In the following 
spring, the Britons raised an annj of 30,000 men, under 
the ccjinmand ijf Galgacus, to oppose the invaders. In the 
engagement that ensued at the foot of the Grampians the 
Romans ^ined the victory, and 10.000 of the Britons are 
said to have been killed. This happened in the reign of 
the emperor Domitian, who, growing jealous of the glory 
of Agricola, recalled him, under pretence of maki ng him 
governor of Syria. Agricola was in Britain fully seven 
years, from 78 to 85 a.d. • and he died on the 23d August, 
93 A.D., when he had attained the age of 55. Areola 
was a man of great integrity ; he possessed high military 
talents, together with administrative abilities of the fir^ 
rank. The Life of Agricola, written by his son-in-law, 
the historian Tacitus, is a model of simple and dignified 
biography. 

AGRICOLA, Chjmstoph Ludwig, kndscape-painte, 
was born at Regensburg on the 5th Nov. 1667, and died 
at the same place in 1719. He sj)ent a great part of his 
life in travel, visiting England, Holland, and France, and 
residing for a considerable period at Naples. His numer- 
ous landscapes, chiefly cabinet pictures, ^ remarkable 
for fidelity to nature, and especially for their skiLfui repre- 
sentation of varied phases of climate. In composilaon 
hia style shows the influence of Caspar Poussin, while 
in light and colour he imitates Claude Lorraine. His 
pictures are to be found in Dresden, Brunswick, Vienna, 
Florence, Naples, and many other towns of both Germany 
and Italy. 

AGRICOLA (originally Lakdkanit), Geobg, a famous 
mineralogist, bom at Glauchau in Saxony, on the 24th 
March 1494, After studying at Leipsic and in Italy, he 
practised for some time as a physician at Joachimsthal in 
Bohemia. In 1531 he was enabled to gratify his natural 
inclination towards the study of geology and imneralogy 
by removing to the mining district of Chemnitz in Saxony, 
where he had been appointed professor of chemistry. The 
results of his laborious investigations are chiefly to be found 
in bis great work De Me MetaUica (Basle, 1546), which 
describes minutely the various methods of mini ng, of rais- 
ing and dressing the ore, and of smelting, and contains a 
number of curious woodcuts. It has b^n several tim«i 
reprinted, and a German translation by Lehmann appeared 
at Freyberg in 1806-10. He also wrote Me Ortft et 
Causie Suhterranearum^ Me Animaiitihus StMerraTiecrum^ 
Me Nalwra FosdliuTri, besides other works. Agricola was 
the first to raise mineralogy to the dignity of a scien^ 
and he devdoped it to such an extent that no substantial 
advance was made upon his results until the middle of 
the I8th century. He died at Chemnitz on the 21st Novem- 
ber 1555. 

AGRIOOLA, Johann Feiedrich, musician, was bum 
at Dobitsdien in Saxe-Altenburg, on the 4th Jan. 1720, 
and died in 1774. While a student of law at Leipsic he 
studied music undmr John Sebastian Bach. In 1741 he 
went to Berlin, where he placed himself under Quanz for 
instruction in musical composition. He was soon gen^ 
rally recognised as one of the most skilful organists of his 
time. In 1759, on the death of Graun, he was appointed 
kapellmeister to Frederick IL He composed several 
operas of great merit, as well as instrumental pieces 
and church music. His reputation ddefly rests, how- 
ever, on his theoretical and critical writings on musical 
Aubiecta 
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AGEICOLA (originaHy ScHNrrrm or ScB3rMD»),. 
Johann:^ one of the foremc^t of the Giuimm reformm, 
was bom on the 20th April 1492, at Eisieben, whesm^ ju« 
is sometimes called Magi^er He studied at 

Wittenberg, where he soon gained the friendship of Luther, 
in 1519 he accompanied Luth^ to the great assembly ui 
German divine at Leipsic, and acted as recording secre- 
tary. After teaching for some tme in Wittenberg, he went 
to Frankfort in 1525 to establish the worship accoiriing 
to the reformed religicm. He had resided there only a 
month when he was induced to go to Eir^leben, where he 
remained till 1526 as teacher in the sclif>oi of St Andrew, 
and preacher in the Nicolai church, enjoying great x>opu- 
larity in the latter capacity. In 1536 he was recalled to 
Wittenberg to fill a professorial chair, and was -welcomed 
by Luther, Almost immediately afterwards, however, a 
controversy, which had been begun ten years before and 
been temporarily silenced, broke out afresh with greater 
violence. Agricola was the first to teach the views which 
Luther was t£e first to stigmatise by the now- well-known 
name AfUinomtaJK He held that while the unregenerate 
were still under the law, Christians were entirely free from 
it, being under the gospel alone. He denied that Chris- 
tians owed subjection to any part of the law, even the 
Decalogue, as a rule of life. Luther conducted the argu 
ment with hia usual vehemence, and there was in the heat 
of controversy probably a good deal of nnsrepresentatuiu 
on both sidea In 1540 Agricola left Wittenberg secretly 
for Berlin, where he published a letter addressed to the 
riector of Saxony, which was generally interpreted as a re- 
cantation of his obnoxious -riews. Luther, however, seeiiu 
not to have so accepted it, and Agricola remained at Ber- 
lin. The elector Joachim IL of Brandenburg having 
taken hirn into his favour, appointed him court preacher 
and general superintendent. He held both offices imtil 
his death in 1566, and his career in Brandenburg was on© 
of great activity and great influenca Along with the 
CJatholic bishops Von Pflng and Michael Halding he pre- 
pared the Augsburg Interim of 1548. Agricola wrote a 
number of theological works which are now of little in- 
terest. He was the first to make a collection of German 
proverbs, which he illustrated with an appropriate com- 
mentary. The most complete edition is that published at 
Wittenberg in 1692. 

AGRICOLA, Rodolphus (originally Roblof Huys- 
Mjjm), a distinguished scholar, bom at Bafflo, near Gron- 
ingen, in 1443. He was educated at Louvain, where he 
gi^uated as master of arts. After residing for some tinte 
in Paris, he went in 1476 to Ferrara in Italy, and attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Theodore Gaza on the Greek 
language. Having visited Pavia and Rome, he returned 
to his native country about 1479, and was soon afterwards 
appointed syndic of Groningen. In 1482, on the invita- 
tion of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, whose friendship he 
had gained in Italy, he accepted a professorship at Heidel- 
berg, and for three years delivered lectures in that univer- 
sity and at Worms on the literature of Greece and Rome. 
By his personal influence much more than by his writings 
he did a great deal for the promotion of learning in Ger- 
many. Hallam says that ‘‘no German wrote so pure a 
style, or possessed so large a portion of classical learning f 
and the praises of Erasmus and other critics of the genera^ 
tion immediately succeeding Agricola’s are unstinted. In 
his opposition to the scholastic philosophy he seems to have 
in some degree anticipated the coming of that great revolu 
tion in which many of his pupils were conspicuous actors. 
He died at Heiddberg in 1485. His principal work is 
the Me InmUume Miodectica^ in which he attempts to change 
the scholastic philosophy of the day. (See Vita et Merita 
Rudolphi Agricolce^ by T. F Trealing, Groningen, 1830). 
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AGRICULTURE 

CHAPTER L 


I T would interesting to know how the nations of 

antiquity tilled, and sowed, and reaped ; what crops 
they cultivated, and by what methods they converted them 
Hito food and raiment But it is to be regretted, that the 
records which have come down to us are all but silent upon 
these homely topics. 

In Mr Hoskyu s admirable treatise^ we have an excellent 
SaauaiMy, specimen of what may yet be done to recover and construct 
an authentic history of the Agriculture of the ancients, 
from the casual allusions and accidental notices of rurd 
affairs which lie thinly scattered through the body of 
general literature ; and, more especially, from those myste- 
rious records of the past, which are now being rescued 
from their long burial under the ruins of some of the most 
famous cities of antiquity. Although comparatively little 
has been found in such records bearing directly upon the 
subject, we must not despair of the learned industry and 
masterly skill of an advancing and searching criticism, 
gathering together these gleams of light, and making them 
happily converge upon the darkness which has hitherto 
interposed between us and a circumstantial knowledge of 
the methods and details of ancient husbandry, 
jg^ypt Every reader of the Bible is familiar with its frequent 
references to Egypt as a land so rich in com, that it not 
only produced abundance for its own dense population, 
but yielded supplies for exportation to neighbouring coun- 
cries. Profane history corroborates these statements. 
Diodorus Siculus bears explicit testimony to the skill of 
the farmers of ancient Egypt, He informs us that they 
were acquainted with the benefits of a rotation of crops, 
and were skilful in adapting these to the soil and to the 
seasons. The ordinary annual supply of com furnished to 
Rome has been estimated at 20,000,000 bushels. From 
the same author we also learn that they fed their cattle 
with hay during the annual inundation, and at other times 
tethered them in the meadows on green clover. Their 
flocks were shorn twice annually (a practice common in 
several Asiatic countries), and their ewes yeaned twice 
a year. For religious as well as economical reasons, they 
were great rearers of poultry, and practised artificial 
aatching, as at the present day- The abundance or scarcity 
of the harvests in Egypt depended chiefly upon the height 
of the annual inundation. If too low, much of the land 
could not be sown, and scarcity or famine ensued. On 
the other hand, great calamities befell the country when 
the Nile rose much above the average level Cattle were 
drowned, villages destroyed, and the crops necessarily 
much diminished, as in such cases many of the fields 
were stiU under water at the proper seed time. In 
1818 a calamity of this kind took place, when the 
river rapidly attained a height of 3 J feet above the proper 
level 

It is from the paintings and inscriptions with which the 
ancient Egyptians decorated their tombs that we get the 
fullest insight into the state of agriculture amongst this 
remarkable people. Many of these paintings, after the 
, lapse of two or three thousand years, retain the distinctness 

of outline and briRiancy of colour of recent productions. 
The acquaintance which these give us with their occupations, 
attainments, and habits is truly marvellous, and fills the 


^ Short mio the history cf AgHc/v^im'o^ by Chandos Wren 

Hoskyu, Esq. 


reader of such works as Wilkinson'^B with perfect 

amazement Eveiy fresh detail seems to give confirmation 
to that ancient saying, There is nothing new under the 
sun.” The pictures referring to rural affairs disclose a 
state of advancement at that early date which may 
well lead us to speak modestly of our own attainments. 

An Egyptian villa comprised all the conveniences of a 
European one of the present day. Besides a mansion ^rith 
numerous apartments, there were gardens, orchards, fish- 
ponds, and preserves for game. Attached to it was a 
farm-yard, with sheds for cattle and stables for carriage 
horses. A steward directed the tillage operations, super- 
intended the labourers, and kept account of the produce 
and expenditure. The grain was stored in vaulted chambers 
furnished with an opening at the top, reached by steps, 
into which it was emptied from sacks, and with an aperture 
below for removing it when required. Hand-queras, 
similar to our own, were used for grinding com ; but they 
had also a larger Jrind worked by oxen. In one paintiiig, 
in which the sowing of the grain is represented, a plough 
drawn by a pair of oxen goes first ; next comes the sower 
scattering the seed from a basket; he is followed by another 
plough; whilst a roller, drawn by two horses yoked abreast, 
completes the operation. The steward stands by super- 
intending the whole. Nothing, however, conveys to us so 
full an impression of the advanced state of civilisation 
amongst the ancient Egyptians as the value which they 
attached to land, and the formalities which they observ’t d 
in the transfer of it. In the time of the Ptolemies, tht-ir 
written deeds of conveyance began with the mention of the 
reign in which they were executed, the name of the 
president of the court, and of the clerk who drew them. 

The name of the seller, with a description of his personal 
appearance, his parent^^ profession, and residence, was 
engrossed. The nature of the land, its extent, situation, 
and boundaries ; the name and appearance of the purchasei 
were also included. A clause of warrandice and an explicit 
acceptance by the purchaser followed, and finally the deed 
was attested by numerous witnesses (so many as sixteen 
occur to a trifling bargain), and by the president of the 
court 

The nomades of the patriarchal ages, like the Tartar, judea : 
and perhaps some of the Moorish tribes of our own, whilst Patriarchal 
mainly dependent upon their fiocks and herds, practised 
also agricnlture proper. The vast tracts over which they 
roamed were in ordinary circumstances common to all 
shepherds alike. During the summer they frequented the 
mountainous districts and retired to the valleys to "winter. 

Vast flocks of sheep and of goats constituted the chief 
wealth of the nomades, although they also possessed 
animals of the ox kind. When these last were possessed 
in abundance, it seems to be an indication that tillage 
was practised. We learn that Job, besides immense 
possessions in fiocks and herds, had 500 yoke of oxen, 
which he employed in plouglnng, ^d a “very great 
husbandry.” Isaac, too, conjoined tillage with pastoral 
husbandry, and that with success, for we read that he 
sowed in the land Gerar, and reaped an hundred-fold 
— a return which, it would appear, in some favoured 
regions, occasionally rewarded the labour of the husband- 
man. In the parable of the sower, our Lord (grafting his 
instructions upon the habits, scenery, and productions of 
Palestine), mentions an increase of thirty, sixty, and an 
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hnadred fold. Such iaorease, although far above the average 
rate, was sometimes eveu greatij exceeded^ if we take the 
authority of Herodotus, Strabo, and Flinv, 

Along with the Babylonmns, Egyptians, and fiomaxss, 
the lameiites are classed as one of the great agricultuiul 
nations of antiquity. The sojourn of the Isi^itc^ in 
Egypt trained them for the more purely agricultural 
life that awaited them on their return to take poes^ 
«ion of Canaan. Nearly the whole population were 
firtuallf httsbaadme!!, and personaEy engaged in its pur- 
suits. Upon their entrance into Canaan, they found 
the <x)UBtry occupied by a dense population poesmed of 
uuUed cities and innumerable villageB, masters of great 
accumulated wealth, and subsisting on the produce of their 
highly cultivated soil, which abounded with vineyards and 
olivt^yarda. It was so rich in grain, that the invading 
army, numbering 601,730 able-bodied men, with their wives 
and children, and a mixed multitude of camp-followers, 
found ” old com ” in the land sufficient to maint^ them 
from the day that they passed the Jordan. The Mosaic 
Institute eontamed an agrarian law, based upon an equal 
division of the soil amongst the adult males, a census of 
whom was taken just before their entrance into Canaan. 
Provision was thus made for 600,000 yeomen, assign- 
ing (according to different calculations) from sixteen 
to twenty-five acres of land to each. Thus land, held in 
direct tenure from Jehovah, their sovereign, was strictly 
inalienable. The aecumuktion of debt upon it was pre- 
% anted by the prohibition of interest, the release of debts 
every seventh year, and the reversion of the land to the 
proprietor, or his heirs, at each return of the year of jubilee. 
The owners of these small farms cultivated them with much 
cure, and rendmed them M^y productive. They were 
favoured with a soil extremely ler^e, and one whidb. thdir 
skill and diligence kept in good condition. The stones were 
carefully deied from the fields, which were also watered 
from canals and conduits, communicating with the brooks 
and streams with which the country “was well watered 
everywhere,” and enriched by the application of manures. 
The seventh yearis fallow prevented riie exhaustion of the 
soil, which was further enriched by the burning of the 
weeds and spontaneous growth of the Sabbatical year. 
The crops chieffy cultivated were wheat, millet, barley, 
beans, and lantiles ; to which it is supposed, on ground 
!iot improbable, may be added rice and cotton. The ox 
and the ass were used for labour. The word “oxen,” 
which occurs in our version of the Scriptures, as well as in 
the Septuagint and Yulgate, denotes the species, rather 
than the sex. As the Hebrews did not mutilate any of 
thedr animals, bulls were in common use. The qtmntity 
of land ploughed by a yoke of oxen in one day was called 
a yoke or acsre. Toward the end of October, with which 
month the rainy season begins, seedtime commenced, and 
of course does so srilL The seedtime, begun in October, 
extends, for wheat and some other whit© crops, through 
KcrmnW and December ; and barley continues to be sown 
unfi about the middle of Februaiy. The seed appears to 
have been sometimes ploughed in, and at other times to 
have been ooveired by harrowing. The cold winds which 
prevail in January and Pebruary frequently ix^jured the 
crops in the more exposed and higher districts. The rainy 
season mctonds frtnn October to April, during which time 
refreshing showers faQ, chiefiy during the nigh^ and gene- 
tally at intervals <si a i^w days. The harvest was earlier 
or later as the rains towards the end of the season wcsre 
more or kss copious. It, however, generally commenced 
in April, and continued through May for the different crops 
In suoce^on. In the south, anni in tire the harve^ 
might be expected, ccanmenced some weeks earlier 
in the northern and mountainous distrinta. The slopes of 


the hills were carefully terraced and irrigated wherevet 
practicable, and on thm slopes the vine and olive wesw 
cuItiTated mfik great suocesa At the same time the hiU 
districts and neighbouring deserts afforded pasturage for 
numerous flocks and herds, and thus admitted of the 
benefits of a mixed husbandry. With such political aud 
social axTangements, and under the peculiarly felidtoua 
climate of Judea, the country as a whole, and at the more 
prosperous period of the eommonw€^th, must have ex- 
hibited such an example of high cultivation, rich and varied 
produce, and widenspread plenty and contentment, as the 
world has never yet elsewhere produced on an equally 
extensive scale. Not by a figure of speech but literally, 
every Israelite sat under the shadow of Ms own vine and 
fig-tree; whilst the country as a whole is described (2 
Eingfi xviii 32) as “ a land of com and wine, a land of 
bread and vineyards, a land of oil-oUve and of honey.” 

An interesting illustration of the advanced state of agn- 
culture in these ancient times is afforded by the fact, tM.t, 
making allowance for dimatic differences, the numerous 
sUusionB to it with wMch the Scriptures abound seem 
natural and appropriate to the British farmer of the present 
day. 

The uxuiyalled litmratore of Greece affords us little infur- 
mation r^^garding the practical details of her husbandry. 

The people who by what remains to us of their poetry, 
phEosophy, Mstoty, and fine arts, still exert such an in- 
fluence in guiding our intellectual efforts, in regulating 
taste, and in motdffing our institutions, were originally the 
invaders and conquerors of the territory which they have 
rmidered so famous. Having reduced the aboriginal tribes 
to bondage, they imposed upon them the labour of cultivat- 
ing the soil, and hence l^th the occupation, and those 
engaged in it, were regarded contemptuously by the domi- 
nant race, who addict^ themselves to what they regarded 
as nobler pursuits. With the exception of certain districts, 
such as B^tia, the country was naturally unfavourable to 
agriculture. When we find, however, that valleys were 
freed from lakes and morasses by drainage, that rocky 
surfaces were sometimes covered with transported soil, and 
that they possessed excellent breeds of the domesticated 
animals, which were reared in vast numb^, we infer that 
agriculture was better understood, and more carefully 
practised, than the allusions to it in tiieir literature would 
seem to warrant. 

Amongst the ancient Bomans agriculture was Mghly Borne, 
esteemed, and pursued with earnest love and devoted atten- 
tion. “in all their foreign enterprises, even in earliest 
times,” as Schlegel remarks, “they were exceedingly covetous 
of gain, or rather of land ; for it was in land, and in the 
produce of the soil, that tiieir principal and almost only 
wealth consisted. They were a thoroughly agricultural 
people, and it was only at a later period that commerce, 
trades, and arts, were 'introduced among them, and even 
then they occupied but a subordinate plaoe.”^ Their 
passion for agriculture survived very long ; and when at 
length their ^undless conquests introduced an unheard-ot 
luxuiy and corruption of morals, the noblest minds 
amongst them were alrongly attract^ towards the ancient 
virtue of the purer and simpler agricultural times. Several 
facts in Boman history afford convincing proof, if it were 
required, of the devotion of this ancient people to agricul- 
ture, in their best and happiest tim^. Whilst their arts 
and sdences, and general literature, were borrowed from 
the Greeks, they created an original Uteratuie of their own, 
of which rural affairs formed the substance and inspiiatioiL 
Sddegel and Mr Hoskyn notice also the striking fact, that 
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fl/biJbt among tlie Greeks the names of their illustriom 
lamilies are borrowed from the heroes and gods of their 
mythology, the most famous houses amongst the ancient 
Romans, such as the Pisones, Fabii, Leatuli, <ka, hare 
laiem their names from their faroniite crops and vegetables. 
Perhaps it is not too much to assert, tl^t many of those 
qualities which fitted them for conquering the world, and 
perfecting their so celebrated jurisprudence, were acquired, 
or at all ©vents nourished and matured, by the skill, fore- 
sight, and persevering industry, so needful for the intelligent 
and successful cultivation of the soil. The words which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of Cato give a fine picture of the 
ancient Roman enthusiasm in agiicnlture. “ I come now 
tu the pleasures of husbandry, in which I vastly delight 
They are not interrupted by old age, and they seem to me 
to be pursuits in which a wise man’s life should be spent. 
The earth does not rebel against authoiity ; it never gives 
back but with usury what it receives. The gains of hus- 
bandry are not what exclusively commend it. I am charmed 
with the nature and productive vktues of the soiL Can 
those old men be called unhappy who delight in the cfulti- 
vation of the soil 1 In my opinion there can be no happier 
life, not only because the tillage of the earth is salutary to 
all, but from the pleasure it yields. The whole estabUsh- 
ment of a good and assiduous husbandman is stored with 
wealth ; it abounds in pigs, in kids, in lambs, in poultry, 
in milk:, in cheese, in honey. Nothing can be more 
profitable, nothing more beautiful, than a well-cultivated 
farm.” 

In ancient Some each citizen received, at first, an allot- 
ment of about two English acres. After the expulsion of 
the kings this allotment was increased to about six acres. 
These small inheritances must^ of course, have been culti- 
vated by hard labour. On the increase of the Roman 
territory the allotment was increased to fifty, and afterwards 
even to five hundred acres. Many glimpses into their 
methods of cultivation are found in those works of Roman 
authors which have survived the ravages of time. Cato 
speaks of irrigation, frequent tillage, and manuring, as 
means of fertilising the soil Mr Hoskyn, from whose 
valuable contribution to the History of Agriculture we have 
drawn fredy in this historic summary, quotes the following 
interesting passage from Pliny, commenting on Virgil — 
Our poet is of opinion that alternate fafiows should b© 
made, and that the land should rest entirdy every second 
year. And this is, indeed, both true and profitable, pro- 
vided a man have hand enough to ^ve the aofl. this repose. 
But how, if his extent be not aufSicient t Let him, in that 
ease, hdp himsdf thus. Let him sow next year’s wheat-crop 
on the field where he has just gathered his beams, vetches, 
or lupines, or such other crop as enriches the ground, For, 
indeed, it is worth notice that some crops are sown for no 
other purpose but as food for others, a poor practice in my 
estimation.” In another place he tdls us, Wheat, the 
later it is reaped, the better it casts; but the sooner it is 
reaped, the fairer the sample. The best rule is to cut it 
down before the grain is got hard, when the ear begins to 
have a reddish-brown appearance. ‘Better two daysj too 
soon than as many too late,’ is a good old maxim, and might 
pass for an orada” The following quotation from the 
same author is excellent: — “Cato would have this point 
especially to be considered, that the soil of a farm be good 
and fertile; also, that near it there be plenty of labourers, 
and that it be not far from a large town: moreover, that it 
have sufficient means for transporting its produce, either by 
water or land. Also, that the house ie toeU buUt, and the 
land about it as wcffi managed. But I observe a great 
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esTor and self-deception which many men cismmst, who bdld 
opinion that the negligence and iM-husbandry of the foruier 
owner is ^Kid for his succcwior or after-puxchaaer. Mow, 

I say, there is nothing more dangerous and disadvimtageoiia 
to buyer than land so left waste and out of heart ; and 
therefore Oato ©oumels wdl to purchase land of one who 
has managed it wdl, and not rashly and hand-over-h^d to 
deipise and make light of the skill and knowledge of 
another. He says, too, that as wdl land as men, which 
are of great charge and expense, how gainful soever they 
may seem to be, yield Utile profit in 1i© end, when afl 
reckonings are The same Cato being asked, what 

was the most assured profit rising out of land! made this 
answer, — ‘ To feed stock wdL’ Being asked again, ‘ What 
was the next!’ he answered, ‘To feedw^^ man^attm" 

By which answer he would seem to conclude that the mo.^t 
certain and sure revenue was a low cost of prodw^iou. To 
the same point is to be referred another speech of Ms, 

‘ That a go^ husbandman ought to be a sdl^ rath^ than 
a buyer also, ‘ that a man should stock his ground early 
and well, but t^e long time and Idsura before he be a 
builder for it is the thing in the world, am^rding to 
the proverb, ‘to make use, and derive profit, from other 
men’s follies.’ StiU when there is a good and n^mvenient 
houi^ on the farm, the master will be the closer occupier, 
and take the more pleasure in it ; and truly it is a good 
saying, that ‘ the master’s eye is b^ter than his heel.’ ” 

“ It is curious,” says Mr Hoskyn, “ to read such pasi^^es 
as these, and to find the vexy same subjects still handle L 
week after week, in fresh and eag^ controversy in the 
agricultural writings and periodicals of the present day, 
eighteen centuries after those opinions were written.” 

In the later ages of the wnapire i^culture was neglected, 
and those engaged in it r^^ed with contempt. Many 
fair regions once carefully cultivated, and highly productive, 
were abmidoned to naturi^ and became a scene of desolatioii, 
the supplies of overgrown Rome bemg drawn from £!gypt, 

Sidly, and oth^ provinces, wMdi became notable as &e 
granaries of the empfre. 

Under the Goths, Vandals, and olhor barbarian ccm- Middle 
querora, ^riculture in Europe, during the middle ages, 
seems to have sunk into the lowest conMtion of n^ect and 
contempt. We owe its revival, like tlmt of other arts and 
sciences, to the Saracens of Spain, who devoted themselv^ apsm. 
to the cultivation of that conquest tenitoi^, with heredi- 
tary love for the occupation, and with the skdM appHcation 
of the experience wMch they had gathered in odter lands 
in whi<k thqr had established their power. By tMm, and 
their successors, the Moors, agriculture was earned in Spain 
to a height which perhaps has not yet been surpa^ed in 
Europe. It is said, that so early as the tenth century the 
revenue of Saracenic Spain alone amounted to £6,000,000 
sterling, — ^probably as mudi as that of all the rest of 
Europe at that tima The ruins of their noble works for 
the iiiigation vi the soil still attest their skili and industry, 
and put to shame the ^orance and indolence of their 
succei^rs. The sune remark applies to the Spanish 
dominions in South America. In the ancient empire of 
Peru agriculture seems to have reached a high degree of 
perfection. The ruins oi basins and canals, frequ^tly 
earned through tunnels, prove their industry and skill in 
frtigatiom One of their aqueducts is said by Mr Prescott® 
to have been trac^ by its ruins for nearly 600 milea. 

They cultivated the sides of mountaSns, by maims 
terraces, which retained forced soil, and were skilled in the 
application of manure. That on which they chi^y de- 
pended was guano, and their Incas protected the penguin^ 
by whibh it was deposited, by strict laws, which m^e it 
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higtly penal to kill oa© of tke^ie hiim, or to set foot on the 
iKlanda at breeding time* The S|Nimard3 thns obtained 
piaseaeion of two good irntrimcmies, and have wasted them 
both. 

The influenc© of the cmsades upon the agriculture of 
this period is not to be overbooked* The dreadful oppresaion 
of the feudal system received at that time a shock most 
fav<iurabla to the liberties of man, and, with increasing 
liberty, more enlightened ideas began to be entertained, 
and greater attention to be paid to the cultivation of the 
soil 

But, during this long interval, the £;opulation of Euro|>8 
was divided into two great classes, of which by far the 
larger one was composed of biuidmen, without property, or 
the I ower of ac^mring it, and small tenants, very Kttle 
supr-Hor to bontimen ; and the other class, consisting chiefly 
of the great ban ms and their retainers, was more frequently 
employed in laying waste the fields of their rivals than in 
improving their own* The superstition of the times, which 
destined a large portion of the land to the support of 
the church, and wMch, in some measure, secured it from ; 
predatory incursions, wOvS the principal source of what little ; 
skill and industry were then displayed in the cultivation j 
of the soil ** If we consider the ancient state of Europe,” 
says Mr Hume,^ ** we shall find that the far greater part 
of society were everywhere bereaved of their personal liberty, 
and lived entirely at the will of their masters. Every one 
that was not noble was a slave ; the peasants were not in 
a better condition j even the gentry themselves w^ sub- 
jected to a long train of subordination under the greater 
barons, or chief vassals of the crown, who, though seemingly 
placed in a high state of splendour, yet, Imving but a 
slender protection from law, were expos^ to eveay tempest 
of the state, and by the precarious condition on which they 
lived, paid dearly for the power of oppressing and tyrannis- 
ing over their inferiors.” — “ The viUains were entirely 
CM'Cupied in the cultivation of their master^s land, and paid 
their rents either in com or cattle, and other produce of 
the farm, or in servile offices, which they performed about 
the baron’s family, and upon farms which he retained in 
his own possession. In proportion as agriculture improved 
and money increased, it was found that these services, 
though extremely burdensome to the villain, were of little 
advantage to the master ; and that the produce of a large 
estate could be much more conveniently disposed of by the 
peasants themselves who raised it, than by the landlord or 
his bailiff, who were formerly accustomed to receive it A 
commutation was therefore made of rents for service, and 
of money-rents for those in kind ; and as men in a subse- 
quent age discovered that farms were better cultivated where 
the Earmer enjoyed security in his possession, the practice 
of granting leases to the peasant began to prevail, which 
entirely broke the bonds of servitude, already much relaxed 
from the former practices. The latest laws which we find 
in England for enforcing or regulating this species of 
servitude were enacted in the reign of Henry VII. And 
though the ancient statutes on this subject remain still 
unrepealed by fttrSament, it appears that before the end 
of Elizabeth the distinction between villain and freeman 
^Ya8 totally, though insensibly, abolished, and that no 
person remained in the state to whom the former laws 
could be applied,” 

But long before the 16th century, it is certain that 
there was a class of tenants holding on leases for lives, or 
for a term of years, and paying a rent in land produce, in 
services, or in money, TOether they gradually sprang up 
from the class of bondmen, according Lord Kames,* or 
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existed from the earliest period of the feudal constitution, 
according to other writers,® theirnumber cannot be supposed w* " 
to have been Cfmsiderabie during the middle ages, 
stock which these tenants employed in cultivation emn^ 
monly belonged to the proprietor, who received a pro|jortion 
of the produce as rent, — a system which still exists in 
France and in other parts of the Continent, where such 
tenants are called mdapen^ and some v^iges of which 
may yet be traced in the Mttl-how of the law of Scotland. 

Leases of the 13th century still remain,^ and both the 
laws and chartularie®® dearly prove the existence in 
Scotland of a class of cultivators distinct from the aerfi or 
bondmen. Yet the oonditioii of the^ tenants seems to 
have been very different from that of the tenants of the 
present day; and the lease approached nearer in its form 
to a feu-chaiter than to the mutual agreement now in use. 

It was of the nature of a beneficiary grant by the proprietor, 
under certain conditions, and for a limited pericii ; the 
consent of the tenant seems never to have been doubted. 

In the common expression '^granting a lease,” we have 
retained an idea of ^e original character of the deed, even 
to the present time. 

The com crops cultivated during this period seem to have Cro|)s, 
been of the same spedes, though ^ of them probably much 
inferior in quality to what they are in the present day. 

"Wheat, the most vEiluable grain, must have borne a sm^ 
proportion, at least in Britain, to that of other crops ; the 
remarkable fluctuation of price, its extreme scardty, indi- 
cated by the extravagant rate at which it was sometimes 
sold, as wdl as the preparatory cultivation required, may 
convince us that its consumption was confined to the higher 
orders, and that its growth was by no means extensive. 

Rye and oats fumishSi the bread and drink of the great 
b^y of the people of Europe. Cultivated herbage and 
roots were then unknown in the agriculture of Britain. It 
was not till the end ot the reign of Henry VIII. that any 
salads, carrots, or other edible roots were produced in 
England. The little of these vegetables that was used 
was formerly imported from Holland and Flanders. Queen 
Catherine, when she wanted a salad, was obliged to despatch 
a messenger thither on purpose.^ 

The ignorance and insecurity of those ages, which neces- 
sarily confined the cultivation of com to a comparatively 
small portion of country, left all the rest of it in a state of 
nature, to be depastured by the inferior animals, then only 
occasionally subjected to the care and control of man. 
Cultivators were crowded together in miserable ham lets ; 
the ground contiguous was kept continually under tillage ; 
and beyond this, wastes and woodlands of a much greater 
extent were appropriated to the maintenanca of their flocks 
and herds, which pastured indisciiminateiy, with little 
attention from their owners. 

The low price of butcher-meat, though it was then the 
food of the common people, when compared with the price 
of com, has been justly noticed by several writers as a 
decisive proof of the small progress of dvilisation and 
industry. 

One of the eariiest and greatest agricultural grievances Pturey- 
was the levying of Purveyance. This originaily compre- 
hended the necessary provisions, carriages, ikc., which the 
nearest farm^ were obliged to furnish at ^e current 
prices to the king’s amiiee, houses, and castles, in time of 
war. It was called the purwymtcCy and the officers 
who collected those necessaries called purveyors. The 
smaller purveyance included the necessary provisions for 
the houMhdd of the king when travelli^ through the 
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kingdom, and these the tenants on the king’s demesne lands ; 
w^re obliged trj furnish gratis, a practice that came to be | 
a .opted by the barons and great men in every tour which 
they thought proper to make in the country. These 
eiiactions were so grievous, and levied in so high-handed a 
manner, that the farmers, when they heard of the court’s 
approach, often deserted their houses, as if the country 
had been invaded by an enemy. ^‘Purveyance,’’ sap 
Dirom,^ ** was perhaps for many centuries the chief obstruc- 
tion to the agriculture and improvement of Great Britain. 
Many laws were made for the reformation and regulation of 
purveyance, but without effect ; and the practice continued 
down to so late a period as the reign of James the First.” 

By statute 1449, the tenant was for the first time 
siicured in possession, during the term of his lease, against 
a purchaser of the land; and in 1469 he was protected 
ha’&diig his properly carried off for the landlord’s 
debts, beyond the amount of rent actually due ; an enact- 
ment: which proves his miserable condition before that time. 

Soon after the beginning of the 16th century agriculture 
partook of the general improvement which followed the 
invention of printing, the revival of learning, and the more 
settled authority of government ; and instead of the occar 
sional notices of historians, we can now refer to regular 
treatises, written by men who engaged eagerly in this 
selected and hitherto degraded occupation. We shall 
therefore give a short account of the principal works, as 
;!reli as of the laws and general policy of Britam, in regard 
to agriculture, from the early part of the 16th century to 
‘she Revolution in 1688, when a new era commenc^ in 
the legislation of com, and soon after in the practice of the 
cultivator.^ 

Early Works on Agrioultubb. 

Book of * The first and by far the best of our early works is the 

Ikstadry. Book of Hmhandry^ printed in 1534, commonly ascribed 
to Fitzherbert, a judge of the Common Pleas in the reign 
of Henry YIII. This was followed, in 1639, by the Book 
of Surveying and Impromrients^ by the same author. In 
the former treatise we have a clear and minute description 
of the rural practices of that period, and from the latter 
may be learned a good deal of the economy of the feudal 
system in its decline. The Book of Hu^ndry has scarcely 
been excelled by any later production, in as far as concerns 
the subjects of which it treats ; for at that time cultivated 
herbage and edible roots were still unknown in England. 
The author writes from his own experience of more than 
forty years ; and, with the exception of passages denoting 
his belief in the superstition of the Roman writers, there 
is very little of this valuable work, in so far as regaids the 
culture of com, that should be omitted, and not a great deal 
that need be added, even in a manual of husbandry adapted 
to the present time, Fitzherbert touches on almost every 
department of the art, and in about a hundred octavo pages 
has contrived to condense more practical information ti&n 
vili be found scattered through as many volumes of later 
times ) and yet he is minute even to the extreme on points 
of real utility'. There is no reason to say, with Mr Harte, 
that he had revived the husbandry of the Romans j he 
merely describes the practices of the age in which he Kved ; 
and from his commentary on the old statute extenta man€rii, 
in iris Book of Surveying , in which he does not allude to 
any recent improvements, it is probable that the manag^ 
ment which he details had been long established. Bat it 
may surprise some of the agriculturists of the present <^y 
to be told, that, after the lapse of almost three centuries, 
Fitzherbert’s practice, in some material particolarB, has not 
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been improved ; and th4it in several ^iistncta abusfjsi 
until recently existed, winch were as clearly pointed out by 
him at that early period as by any writer uf the present age 
The Bo^ of H%^ndTy begins with the plough ana 
other ii^straments, which are concisely and yet minutely 
described; and then about a third part of it is occupied 
with the several operations as they succeed one another 
throughout the jmXn Among other things in this part of 
the work, the following deserve notice : — 

** Somme (ploughs) wyll toum the sheld luredith at emj landsende, 
and plows m one way the same kind of plou^ that is now 
found »o useful on Mllj grounds. Of whed-^ou^ he oheerrefl, 
tliat “they be good on even gronnde that lyeti ly^te;” and eai 
such lands they are still most commonly employed, (krt-wheels 
were sometimejs hound with iron, of wmch he greatlj approve 
On the much agitated question about the employment of hoisea or 
oxen in labour, the most important aigumants are distinctij stated. 

“In some places/* he aam “a horse plough is better/’ and im 
otiiers an oxen plough, to Which, upon the whole, he gives the pre- 
ference, and to this, considering the practices of that period, 
were probably entitled. Beans and peas seem to have Mn commcm 
crops. He mentions the different kmds of wheat, barley, and oats ; 
and after describing the method of harrowing “all maner of 
conmee,*’ we find the roUer employed* “They used to role thrir 
barley gronnde after a showr of rayne, to make the grounde even tc 
mowe.'^ Under the article “ To mowe/* he observes, “ the greater 
clottes ^ods) the better wheate, for the dottes kepe the wheat 
warm© wl wynter ; and at March they will melte and breake and 
fid in manye smdl peces, the whiche is a new dongyng© and 
refirediyng© of the come.” This is agreeable to the present practice, 
founded on ihe very same reasons. “ In May, the shepe folde is to 
be set out / but Fitzherbert does not much approve of folding 
and points out its disadvantages in a very judicious manner. “ In 
the latter end of May and the begynnynge of June, is type to wed© 
the come;” and then we have an accurate description of the 
different weeds, and the instruments and mode of weeding. Next 
comes a second ploughing of the fidlow ; and afterwards, in the 
latter end of June, me mowing of the meadows bedns. Of this 
operation, and of the forks and rakes, and the haymaking; there is 
a very good account The com harvest naturally follows : lye and 
wheat were usually shorn, and barley and oate cut with the scythe. 
This intelligent writer does not approve of the practice, which still 
prevails in some places, of cutti^ wheat high, and then mowing 
the stubbles. “In Somersetshire/* he says, “they do share theyr 
wheat veay lowe ; and the wheate strawe that they purpose to make 
thacks of, they do not thresheit, but cut off the ears, and bynd it in 
aheves, and it rede, and therewith they thpke iheyr houses.’* 
He recommends tiie practice of setting up com in shocks, with two 
sheaves to cover ewt, instead^ of ten sheaves as at present; 
probably owing to i£e straw bring than shorter. The com was 
commonly housed ; but if there be a want of room, he advises that 
the ricks be built on a scaffold, and not upon the ^und. Oom- 
siacks are now beginning to be built on pillars and frames. The 
fiiUow received a thi rd p loughin g m September, and was sown 
about MIchaalTnan. “'Wheat Is moost commonlye sown© undra- the 
forowe, t^t is to say, cast it uppon the falowe^ and ^ea plowe it 
under / and tiffs branch of his subject is concluded with directions 
about tirreriffng, wiunowii^ and other kinds of bam-work* 

Fitaherbert next proceefi to Hve stock. “An housband^” he 
says, “ can not weil thryue by his come without he have other 
catteU, nor by his cattell without come. And bycause that shepe, 
in myne opynyon, is the mooste profytablest cattell that any man 
can haue, therefore I pouipos© to speake fyrst of shepe. His 
remarks on tiffs sa^^ect are so accurate, that one might imagine 
they raiTTift from a storemaster of the present d^ ; and the minutise 
which he detiffls are exactly what the writer of this article has seen 
piactised in the hilly pits of this country. In some pkcee at 
present, “th^ neaer seuer their lambes from their d amm es / 
“and the poor© of the peek© (high) countrey e, and such othei 
places, where, as vse to mylke theyi ewes, they vae to wayne 
Steyr honbes at 12 weekes olde, and to mylke their ewes fine or 
syxe weekes but that, he observes, “is great© hurte to the ewes, 
and wyU cause them that they wyll not take the ramme at the 
tyme of the yere for pouertye, but goo barreyne,” “ In June is 
tyme to shere shepe ; and ere they be shome, they must be vmre 
well washen, the which shall be to the owner greate profyte in the 
sale of his wool, and rise to the clothe-maker.” It appears that 
hasidwaMnginal^tm a common practice; and yet in the west and 
north of Sootiand its introduction os of comparatively recent date. 
His remarks on horses, cattle, &c., am not less interesting ; and 
there is a very good account of the diseases of each species, and 
some just observations on the advantage of m ix ing ^ different kinds 
on the same pasture. Swine and bees conclude tins branch of ths 
work. 
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^ TSi 9 anilior Hhm itointi ml the great *4vaata^f!s of iadosare ; 

A arks. roccmimeada “qpycWitjfEgiv ctychjiigts aad lirtigeyi^ f aod 
giTes particular directioaa ahoat and the method m tarwnins 
a hfid^ as well as concenimg the planting and management of 
wm. We hsT« then a short information “for a yonge gentylman 
that intendeth to thryne,” and “a prolouge for the wiues ocen- 
patiou,” in some iuHtimei® rather too homely for the immnt time. 
Among other thin^ she m to “mahe her husl»na and herself 
immme clothes f and “ she mays hane the lockes of the shepe eyther 
to make bkakettcs and eoarlett^ or bothe.” This is not so much 
amm hut what follows wdl bring the learned jnd^ into disrepute 
even with oar most industrious housewif'ea. ** It is a wyu«^ o«:cn- 
patioii/' he says, “to wynowe all maner of conies> to make malto, 
to witshe anti wryngej to make heye* shere come, and, in time of 
node, to hel|>« her husbande to fyll the mucks wajme or dounge 
.mrte, dryue the ploughs, to loods heys, come, and suche other ; 
and to go or ride to the market to sel butter, chess, mylke, sggse, 
cliskyns, capons, heunee, pygges, gese, and all maner of et^ea.” 
The rest of the l^k contains some uasM adrioee about diligence 
and economy ; and condudes, after Ike manntf of the age, with 
many pious exhortations. 

Such is Fitkherbert^s Booh of Hmbandry, and such was 
the state of agriculture in England in the early part of the 
16tk century, and probably for a long time before; for he 
nowhere sp^eaks of the practices which he describes or 
recommends as of recent introductioiu 
Book of The adds considerably to our knowledge 

>^arveying. economy of that age, “ Four maner of oom- 

mens" are described; several kinds of milk for com «md 


be micioeed, it will 6s worth VI!!, pens, when it is rackssd by 
rsaacm of the *-om]fostnng and dongjng of the catsU thsit 
^ «nd lys upon It l^th ikj and nights ; end if sny of ms 
2im rioise that he hath for his com* be woras or ware 
dian he may bf«ks and plows up hii dom that he hadde for hk 
kyss, m the dose that he hadde for his commen ^ture, or bdd^ 
and mw9 them with come, and let the other iye for a tans, and sis 
shall he hare dway reiit ground*, the which will bw mochs ciwut 
with lytel doDge ; and also he shall have a gmt profyte of the wod 
in the hedgia whan it is growen ; and not only mtm profytea and 
sdrantagea beforemid, but he shall iare moche more than id 
these, for by reason of these cloeea he ahall save meate, drml^ 
and wage* df a shepherde, the wages of the heerdmen, and th* 
wages 01 the swine herd*, the which may fortmie to be aa chamaMe 
M ah hia holl* rent ; and also his csom* shall be better saTea 
eatinge or destroying with (satel. For dout ye nat but heerdmeii 
with their catell, sheijcherdea with their $hep, and tieng of hor^s^ 
and mar«, destroyetn moch come, the which the hedges wold mrr. 
Piraduenture some men would say, that this shuld m a^nst iL^ 
common weak, bicaus© the ahepeherdes, heanlmen, and swyiit* 
hetdes, shnld than be put out of wages. To that it may W 
anawe^ th<^h these occupations be not used, there be aa m 
new* occupations that were nor used before ; as pttmg of quiike 
settes, diching, hedging; and plashing, the which the same 
may use and occupye.** 

The next author who writes professedly on agriculture 
is TuBser, whose Fm Sundred FmMs of Eudmidry^ 
published in 1562, was formerly in such high repute as to 
be recommended by Lord Molesworih to be taught in 
schools.^ The edition of 1 604 is tbe one we make use of here. 


other purpofi«3, and also quemes that goo with hand f 
different orders of tenants, down to the boundmen,” who 
“ in some places contynue as yet f ^ and msmy lym^ by 
colour thereof, there be many freemen taken as boundm^ 
and their lau^ and goods is taken from them.^ Lime and 
marl are mentioned as common manures; and the former 
was sometimes spread on the surface to d^Btroyheatfu Both 
draining and irrigation are noticed, though the latto but 
slightly. And the work concludes with an inquiry ** how to 
m^e a township that is worth XX. marke a yere, worth 
XX. li. a year;'* from which we shall give a specimen of the 
author’s manner, as well as of the economy of the age. 

“ It is undoubted, that to every townshyppe that atandeth In 
tyllage in the playne countrev, there be eixabfe landes to plowe and 
sowe, and leyse to tye or tedaer theyr horses and mares upon, and 
common pasture to kepe and paatore their cateb, beestes, and 
shepe upon t and also they have medowe grounde to get theyr hey 
upon. Than to let it be known how many acres of errable land* 
eueiy man hath in tyUaga, and of the same acrea in enery felde to 
chaunge with his neyghbours, and to leye tham bsguyther, and to 
makeSym one seuerm dose in euery felde for hk orraMe lands; 
and his leyse in euery fside to love them togyther in one felde^ and 
to make one seuerall close for them all A^ ako another seuerall 
idose for his |iortion of his common pasture, and also hispordon of 
his medowe in a seuerall dose by itselfe, and al kept m seuerall 
both in wyntor and somer; and eueiy cottage shall haue his 
portion assigned hym accordynge to his rent, and than shall nat 
the ijehe man ouer|>resse the poor* man with hia cattail; ai^ 
euety man may aate his oun close at his pleasure. And vndoubte^ 
that hay and strawe that whl hnd one beest in the house wyH finoe 
two biMOtes in the dose, and better they shall lyke. For thoee 
beesik in ^ house have short heare and thynne, and towards 
March ihiflv will wBe and be bare ; and therefore they may nat 
abyde in lSe tfide More the heexdmen in winter tyme for colds. 
AM tboie tiM lye in a dose under a hedge haue longe heare and 
thyok, and Ihsy wll! mot pylle nor be bare ; and by this reason 
& husband* may* Icepe twyse so many catdl as he did before. 

“ T^ is the cause m thk approwment Kowe euery husbands 
hath aixt (derail don*s, whereof iiL be for come, the fourths for 
his leyss; tbs fyffes ^ Ms oomzuen pastures, and ths slxts for hia 
hays ; and in v^ter time there is but one occupied with come^ 
and than hath the husband other fyue to occupy tyll lento coane, 
and that he haih Ms Mowa feldei, Ms ley felde, and his pasture 
felde al iKnamer. And when he balk mowen his medowe, then he 
hath Ms medowe mund®if tibt if he hath any w^lb oated 
that woH ba amended, or djvtrs manor of oateH, he may put 
in any close he wylL the which is a great advantage ; and if all 
shulde lye common, than wolde the edythe of the come feldes and 
the aflwiiath of aH the medowes be eaten in X or XIL dayes. 
4nd the lych mm that hath moche iMell woM have the advantige, 
and the poors man can have no hcl]M ner in wynter whan he 
bath moete node ; and if en acre ollande he wor^ ^e pan^ or it 


In it the book of husbandly consists of 118 pages, and 
then follows the Pomtsof E&tmmfrie, occupying 42 pagf-s 
more. It is written in verse. Amidst a vast heap of 
rubbish, there are soxnn useful notices concerning the state 
of agricizliuTe at the dme in different parts of England. 

Hops, which had been introduced in the early of 
the 16th century, and on the culture of which a treatise 
was published in 1574 by Keynolde Scott, are mentioned 
as a weE-known crop. Buckwheat was sown after barley. 

Hemp and flax are mentioned as common crops. Inclosuit i 
must have been numerous in several counties ; and there 
is a very good comparison between ** champion (open fields) 
conntiy, and several,’’ which Blythe afterwards transcribed 
into Wb /wtprotier Improved. Carrots, cabbages, turnip, 
and rape, are mention^ among the herbs and roots for Ae 
kitchen. There is nothing to be found m Tusser about 
serfs or bondmen, as in Rtriierbertk works. This author's 
division of the crop is rather curious, though probably qmts 
inaccurate, if he means that the whole rent might be paid 
by a tenth of the coni. 

“ One part cast forth for rent due out of hand. 

One other part for seed to sow thy land. 

Another leave parson for his tith. 

Another part for harvest, sielde and sith. 

One part for ploughwrite, cartwrite, kuacker, and amifik 
One part to uphold thy teemes that draw therewith. 

Anomer part lor servant and workman’s wages laie. 

One part likewise for filbelEe dale by dale. 

One part thy wife for needful things doth crava 
Thyilf and thy child the lasft port would have." 

The next writer is Barnaby Googe, whose WhoU Art of Googe, 
was printed in 1678, and again by Maxkham 157^. 
in 1614. The first edition is merely a translation of a 
German work ; and very little is said of English husbandry 
in the second, though Markham made some trifling inter 
polations, in order, as it is alleged, to adf^t the German 
husbandly to the English cEmate. It is for the most put 
made up of gleaniztgs &om the ancient writers of Greece 
and Boxna, whose errors are faithfully retained, with here 
and the^ soxxfce description of the practices of the age, in 
which tkere is little of novelty or importance. Googe 
mentions a number of English writers who lived about the 
time of iitshesrbexti whose works have not been preserved 

^ Sem Oimtidirtttim* for ^ prom^^m^ <f AgnouUm^ oa%d mupi^ 
mg £%* Poor Dublin, 172S. 
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For more than fifty years after this, or till near the 
middle of the 17th century, there are no systematic 
works on husbandry, though several treatises on particular 
de|jartments of it From these it is evident that all the 
dilferent operations of the fanner were performed with more 
care and correctness than formerly; that the fallows were 
better worked, the fields kept freer from weeds, and much 
more attention paid to manures of every kind. A few of 
the writers of this period deserve to be shortly noticed. 

1504. Sir Hugh Plat, in his Jewel Souse of Art and Nature^ 
printed in 1594 (which Weston in his catalogue erroneously 
ascribes to Gabriel Plattes), makes some useful observations 
on manures, but chiefly collected from other writers. His 
censure of the practice of leaving farm dung lying scattered 
about is among the most valuable. 

Sir John Norden’s Suri^of^s Dmlogv^^ printed in 1607, 
1113. ^ and reprinted with additions in 1618, is a work of con- 
siderable merit The first three books of it relate to the 
rights of the lord of the manor and the various tenures by 
which landed property was then held, with the obli^tions 
which they imposed. Among others, we find the singular 
custom, so humorously described in the SpectaioT^ of the 
incontinent widow lidang upon a ram. In the fifth book 
there are a good many judicious observations on the 

dilferent natures of grounds, how they may be employed, 
how they may be bettered, reformed, and amended.” The 
famous meadows near Salisbury are mentioned ; and when 
cattle have fed their fill, hogs, it is pretended, “ are made 
fat with the remnant — ^namely, with the knots and sappe 
of the grasse.” “ Clouer grasse, or the grasse honey suckle” 
(white clover), is directed to be sown with other hay seeds. 

Carrot rootes” were lienraised in several partsof England, 
and sometimes by farmers. London street and stable dung 
was carried to a distance by water, though it appears from 
later writers to have been got for the trouble of removing. 
And leases of 21 years are recommended for persons of 
small capital, as better than employing it in purchasing 
land, — an opinion that prevails very generally among our 
present farmers. 

ftjtJer on Bees seem to have been great favourites vdth these early 
Bees, 1609. writers ; and among others, there is a treatise by Butler, 
a gentleman of Oxford, called the Feminine Monarchies or 
Ike Szstory of Bees, printed in 1609, full of all manner of 
qnaintness and pedantry. 

We pass over Markham, Mascall, Gabriel Plattes, 
and several other authors of this period, the Best part of 
their writings being preserved by Blythe and Hartlib, of 
whom we shall say a little immediatdy. In Sir Bichard 
1646 Weston^s Discourse on the Huslxxndry of Brabant and 
Fland&rs^ published by Hartlib in 1645, we may mark the 
dawn of the vast improvements whidi have since been 
effected in Britain. This gentleman was ambassador from 
England to the elector palatine and king of Bohemia in 
1619, and had the merit of being the first who introdu(^ 
the great cl(yoeTs as it was then called, into English 
agriculture, about 1645, and probably turnips also. His 
directions for the cultivation of clover are better than 
to be expected. It thrives best, he says, when you sow it 
on the worst and barrenest ground, such as our womt 
heath ground is in England. The ground is to be pared 
and burnt, and unslacked lime must be ^ded to the ashes. 
It is next to be well ploughed and harrowed ; and about 
ten pounds of clover seed must be sown on an acre in 
April or the end of March. If you intend to preserve seed, 
then the second crop must be let stand till it come to a full 
and dead ripeness, and you shall have at the least five 
bushels per acre. Being once sown, it will last five yeSiiB ; 
and then being ploughed, it will yield, three or four years 
together, rich crops of wheat, and after that a crop of oats, 
with which clover seed is to be sown again. It is in itself 
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an excellent manure, Sir Richard adds ; and so it shoula Early 
be, to enable land to l^ear this treatment. In less than ten 
years after its introduction, that is, before 1655, the cul* 
ture of clover, exactly according to the present method 
seems to have been well known in England, and it hao 
also made its way to Ireland. 

A great many works on agriculture appeared during the Bljthe, 
time of the Commonwealth, of which Blytlies l^l^- 

Improved and Hartlib^ Legacy are the ma^t valuable. 

The first edition of the former was published in 1649, and 
of the latter in 1650 ; and both of them were enlarged in 
subsequent editions. In the first edition of the Imprmer 
Improves no mention is made of clover, nor in the second 
of turnips, but in the third, published in 1662, clover is 
treated of at some length, and turnips are recommended 
as an excellent cattle crop, the culture of which should 
be extended from the kitchen garden to the field. Sh 
Richard Weston must have cultivated tumij^ before this ; 
for Blythe says, that Sir Richard affirmed to h i mself he 
did feed his swine with them. They were first given boiled, 
but afterwards the swine came to eat them raw, and would 
run after the carts, and pull them forth as they ^the^ 
them, — an expression which conveys an idea of their lieing 
cultivated in the fields. 

Blythe’s book is the first systematic work in which there 
are some traces of the alternate husbandly so beneficially 
established since, by interposing clover and turnip betwreen 
culmiferons crops. He is a great enemy to commons and 
common fields, and to retaining land in old pasture, unless 
it be of the best quality. His description of the different 
kinds of ploughs is interesting ; and he justly recommends 
sudi as were drawn by two horses (some even by one 
horse), in preference to the weighty and clumsy machines 
which required four or more horses or oxen. A lmost all 
the manures now used seem to have been then well 
known, and he brought lime himself from a distance of 
20 miles. He speaks of an instrument which ploughed, 
sowed, and harrowed at the same time ; and the setting of 
com was then a subject of mack discussion. ^^It was 
not many years,” says Blythe, since the famous city of 
London petitioned the Parliament of England agamst two 
annsancies or offensive commodities, whiSi were likely to 
come into great use and esteem ; and that was Newcastle 
coal, in regard of their steudi, <kc., and hops, in r^^rd they 
would spoyle the taste of drink, and endanger the people/’ 

Harflibs Legacy is a veiy heterogenous perfoimance, Hmhh, 
containing, among some very judicious directions, a grott^oO. 
deal of rash speculation. Several of the deficiencies 
which the writer complains of m English agriculture 
must be placed to the account of our climate, and never 
have been or can be supplied. Some of Ms recommen- 
dations are quite unsuitable to the state of the country, 
and display more of general knowledge and good inten- 
tion than of either the theory or practice of agriculture. 
Among the subjects deservi^ notice may be mentioned 
the practice of steeping and liming seed com as a peven- 
tive of smut; changing eveay year the spedes of gram, and 
bringing seed com from a distance ; ploughing down green 
crops as manure ; and feeding horses with broken oats and 
chaff. This writer seems to differ a good deal from Blythe 
about the advantage of interchanging tillage and pasture. 

‘^It were no losse to this island,” he says, *'if that we 
should not plough at all, if so be that we could certainly 
have com at a reasonable rate, and likewise vent for ail our 
manufactures of wool;” and one reason for this is, that 
pasture employetii more hands than tillage, instead of de- 
populating country, as was commonly imagined. The 
grout, wMch he mentions “ as coming over to us in Hol- 
land ships,” about wMch he desire infonnation, vm. 
bably the same with our present shelled barley ; and mills 
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for iiianufactiiring it were introdu€ed into Scotland from 
Holland towards the beginning of the last century. 

To the third edition, published in 1655, are subjoined 
Dr Beatie*s Amu^atmis with the writer of the 
answers, both of them ingenious, and sometirnas instruc- 
tive, But this cannot be said of Gabriel Plattes's Mercu- 
LtHijkam^ also added to tliis edition, 'which is a mr^st 
extravagant production. There are also several communi- 
cations from Hartlib’s different corresjx>iidents, of which 
the most interesting are those on the early cultivation and 
great value of clover. Hartiib himself dc>es not appear 
much in this collection ; but he seems to have been a vei^ 
useful person in editing the works of others, and as a 
collector of miscellaneous information on rural subjects. 
It is strange that neither Blythe nor Hartiib, nor any of 
Hartlib’s correspondents, seem ever to have heard of 
Fitzherbert s works. 

Ray and Among the other writers previous to the Ile\olutxon, we 
gi^all only mention Ray the botanist, and Evelyn, both men 
of ,great talent and research, whose works are still in 
hidi estimation. A new edition of Evei 3 ai*s SUm and 
Terra was published in 1777 by Dr Hunter, with large 
notes and elegant engravings, and reprinted in 1812. 

The preceding review commences with a period of feudal 
anarchy and despotism, and comes down to the time wlien 
the exertions of individual interest were protected and en- 
couraged by the firm administration of equal laws j when the 
prosperity of Great Britain was no longer retarded by in- 
tenri commotions, nor endangered by hostile invasion. 

Laws, 

The laws of this period, in so far as they relate to agri- 
culture and rural economy, display a similar progress in 
improvement. 

Tillage, From the beginning of the reign of Henry VIL to the 

1488. of Elizabeth's, a number of statutes were made for 

the encouragement of tillage, though probably to little 
^ pur]}ose. The great grievance of those days was the 
practice of laying arable land to pasture, and siuBfering the 
farm-houses to fall to min. Where in some towns," says ! 
the statute 4th Henry VII. (1488), “two hundred persons 
were occupied and lived of their lawful labours, now there 
are occupied two or three herdsmen, and the residue fall 
into idleness therefore it is ordained, that houses which 
within three years have been let for farms, with twenty 
acres of land lying in tillage or husbandry, shall be upheld, 
under the pen^ty of half the profits, to be forfeited to the 
king or the lord of the fee. Almost half a century after- 
wards, the practice had become stiU more alarming ; and 
in 1534 a new Act was tried, apparently with as liiSe suc- 
cess. “Some have 24,000 sheep, some 20,000 sheep, 
some 10,000, some 6000, some 4000, and some more and 
some less;" and yet it is alleged the price of wool had 
nearly doubled, “sheep being come to a few persons' 
hands." A penally was therefore imposed on aU who 
kept above 2000 ^eep; and no person was to take in 
farm more than two tenements of husbandry. By the 
39th Elizabeth (1597), arable land made pasture since the 
1st Elizabeth shall m stgam converted into tillage, and 
what is arable shall not be converted into pasture. 

Vigaboada. Many laws were enacted during this period against va- 
gabonds, as they were called ; and persons who could not 
find employment seem to have been sometimes confounded 
with those who really pr^erred idleness and plunder. 
The dissolution of the feudal system, and the suppression 
of the monasteries, deprived a great part of the rural 
population of the means of support They could not be 
employed in cultivating the soil, for there was no middle 
class of farmers possessed of capita to be vested in 
improvements; and what little disposable capital was in the 


hands of great prupnetors could not, in tho^je nule timat 
be so advantageously emlmrked in the expensive and pre- 
carious laljours of growing cum, as in |>aatunsge, which 
required much less .skill and ssui^erintendeiice. Besides, 
there was a consnirit demand for wool on the Cuntineut ; 
while the corn market was not only confined by laws 
agsiinst exp«jrtatiun, but fettered by restrictions on the 
internal trade. The laws regarding the wages of lalMJiir and 
the price of provisions are a further proof of the ignomnce 
of the age in regard to the pro|Kir subject of legislation. 

By the statute 1552 it is declared, that any |^erson that Forested 
shall buy merchandise, victual, *kc., coining to market, 1511 
or make any bargain fur bii^dng the same, before they shall 
be in the market ready to be sold, or shall make any 
motion for enhancing the price, or dissuade any person 
from coming to market, or forbear to bring any of the 
things to market, <kc., shall be deemed o, foresUtller, Any 
person who buys and sells again in the same market, or 
within four miles thereof, shall be rejmted a regrate7\ Any 
person buying corn growing in the fields, or any other 
corn, with intent to sell again, slxall be reputed an unlaw- 
ful ingromr. It was also declared, that no person shall 
sell cattle within five weeks after he had bought them. 

Licenses, indeed, were to be granted in certain cases, and 
particularly when the price of wheat was at or under 6s. Sd. 
a quarter, and other kinds of grain in that proiAirtion. 

The laws regarding the exportation and importation of CcinTrada 
com during this period could have kid Mttle effect in 
encouraging agriculture, though towards the latter part of 
I it they gradually approached that system which was finally 
established at and soon after the Revolution. From the 
time of the above-mentioned statute against forestallers, 
which effectually prevented exportation, as well as the 
freedom of the home trade, when corn was above the 
price therein specified, down to 1688, there are at least 
twelve statutes on this subject; and some of them are so 
nearly the same, that it is probable they were not veiy 
carefully observ^ The price at which wheat was allowed 
to be exported was raised from 6s. 8d. a quarter, the price 
fixed by the 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary (1553), to 10s. 
in 1562; to 20s. in 1593; to 26s. 8d. in 1604; to 32s. in 
1623; to 40s. in 1660; to 48s. in 1663; and at last, in 
1670, exportation was virtually permitted without limitar 
tion. Certain duties, however, were payable, w’hich in 
some cases seem to have amounted to a prohibition ; and 
until 1660 importation was not restrained even in years 
of plenty and Aeapness. In permitting exportation, the 
object appears to have been revenue rather than the 
encouragement of production. 

The first statute for lev 3 ing toUs at turnpikes, to make Tolis,1662. 
or repair roads in England, passed in 1662. 

Of the state of agriculture in Scotland in the 1 6th and Scotland, 
the greater part of the 17th centuiy very little is known ; ISth and 
no professed treatise on the subject appeared till after the 
Revolution. The south-eastern counties were the earliest ” 
improved, and yet in 1660 their condition seems to have 
been very wretched. Ray, who made a tour along the 
eastern coast in that year, says, “ We observed little or no 
fallow groimd in Scotland ; some ley ground we saw, which 
they manured with sea wreck. The men seemed to be 
very lazy, and may be frequently observed to plough in 
their doaks. It is the fashion of them to wear cloaks 
when they go abroad, but especially on Sundays. They 
have neither good bread, cheese, nor drink. They cannot 
make them, nor will they leam. Their butter is very 
indifferent, and one would wonder how they could contrive 
to make it so bad. They use much pottage made of coal- 
wort, which they call kail, sometimes broth of decorticjited 
barley. The ordinary country-houses are pitiful cots, built 
of stone and covert with turfs, having in them but one 
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rocun, many of them no chimneys, the windows very small | 
holes, and not glazed. The ground in the valleys and j 
plains bears verj’ good com, but e.s[>ecially I>ear8 Imrley or j 
bigge, and oats, but rarely whcjut and 

It IS probable that no great change had taken place in 
Scotland from the end of the 15th century, exce]»t that 
tenants gradually became possessed of a little stock of 
their own, instead of having their farm stocked by the 
landlord. The minority of James V., the reign of Maiy^ 
Stuart, the infancy of her son, and the civil wars of her 
grandson Charles L, were all periods of lasting waste. 
The very laws which were made during successive reigns 
for protecting the tillers of the soil from spoil, are the 
best proofs of the deplorable state of the husbandman/’^ 

Yet in the 17th century were those laws made tvhich 
paved the way for the present improviid system of agri- 
culture in Scotland. By statute 1 633, landholders w^ere 
enabled to have their tithes valued, and to buy them either 
at nine or six years’ purchase, according to the nature of 
the property- The statute 1 685, conferring on landlords 
a power to entail their estates, w^as indeed of a very dif- 
ferent tendency in regard to its effects on agriculture. 
But the two Acts in 1695, for the division of commons, 
and separation of intermixed properties, have facilitated 
in an eminent degree the progress of improvement. 

Progress of Agriculture prom 1688 to 1760. 

From the Eevolution to the accession of George III. the 
progress of agriculture was by no means so considerable as 
we should be led to imagine from the great exportation of 
corn. It is ike opinion of well-informed writers,^ that 
very little improvement had taken place, either in the 
cultivation of the soil or in the management of live stock, 
from the Restoration down to the middle of last century. 
Even clover and turnips, the great support of the present 
improved system of agriculture, were confined to a few 
districts, and at the latter period were scarcely cultivated 
at all by common farmers in the northern part of the 
island. Of the writers of this period, therefore, we shall 
notice only such as describe some improvement in the 
modes of culture, or some extension of the practices that 
were formerly little known. 

Hon^ton, In Houghton’s Collections on Husbandry and Trade^ a 

1®8L periodical work begun in 1681, we have the first notice 
of turnips being eaten by sheep : — “Some in Essex have 
their fallow after turnips, which feed their sheep in winter, 
by which means the turnips are scooped, and so made 
capable to hold dews and rain water, which, by corrupting, 
imbibes the nitre of the air, and when the shell bre^s it 
runs about and fertilises. By feeding the sheep, the land 
is dunged as if it had been folded; and those turnips, 
though few or none be carried off for human use, are a 
very excellent improvement, nay, some reckon it so though 
they only plough the turnips in without feeding.”^ This 
was written in February 1694; but ten years before, Wor- 
lidge, one of Ms correspondents, observes, “Sheep fatten 
very weU on turnips, which prove an excellent nourish- 
ment for them in hard winters when fodder is scarce ; for 
they will not only eat the greens, but feed on the roots in 
the ground, and scoop them hollow even to the very skin. 
Ten acres (he adds) sown with clover, turnips, &c., will 
feed as many sheep as one hundred acres thereof would 
before have done.”® 


^ Sdect Remains cf John Rjay, Lond, 1760* 

® Chalmers’s vol. ii. p. 782. 

^ AnTuds of Agriculturet No. 270. Harte’s Essays, Comher m 
EaUomL Sidtsistefnicsy p. 161. 

^ Houghton’s CoUecUons on ffudmtdry and Trader voL L p. 218, 
edit 1728. 

® Und, voL iv. pp, 142-144. 


At this time iMatoes were beginning tu attract riotica 

‘*The |Kjtato,” ssiys Houghton, “is a herli, with 

emu? f lit roi>K I rearing winge*! haves smd a 

“Thin, I have iuftjnnvd, wan hrmjt'lit oat of Virginia 
by Sir Walter Kahigh; ami he stripping at Irelcid, fioTue wfe 
piantiid tlitTO, where it thrived very and to ; 

for in their mici’wdiiig when ail the corn alwive the ^louud 

was destroyed, this sup|»(irtiH! them.; for the soldiers, they 

had dug up all the gnaind wliere they grew, and almost sift* d it, 
could not extir|stte them ; fnuii wlicm-e they were brought to 
Lumntsliire, where they are verj' immerous, and now they to 

Hpri‘ani all the kingdom over. Tliey are a fcxsl or 

roji.stf«i, and eaten witii hatter and sugar. There is a ssort brought 
from Spiin, that are of a longer funa, and are more lusciouffi than 
ours ; they are much set by, and s^dd for sixpence or elghtjienee 
the poiuid.”® 

The next writer is Mortimer, whose Whole Art of II m- 
hamlry wus published in 1706, and has since run through 
several editions. It is a regular, systematic work, of con- 
siderable merit ; and will even now rejmy j^enisM by the 
practical agriculturist From the third edition of Hartlib’s 
Legacy y we learn that clover was cut green, and given to 
cattle ; and it api)ears that this practice of stMing, as it is 
now called, had become very common abemt the beginning 
of last century, wherever clover was cultivated. Rye-grass 
was now sown along with it. Turnips were Iiand-hoed, and 
extensively employed in feeding sheep and cattle, in the same 
: maimer as at present. 

The first considerable improvement in the practice of that Tull, 1781* 
period ^vas introduced by Jethro Tull, a gentleman of Berk- 
shire, who began to drill wheat and other crops about the year 
1701, and whose Ilorselioeing Hiidiaiulry, pmblished in 
1731, exhibits the first decided step in advance u{)oh the prin- 
ciples and practices of his predecessors. !N ot contented with 
acareful attention to details, Tull set himself, with admirable 
skill and perseverance, to investigate the growth of plants, 
and thus to arrive at a knowledge of the principles by whidi 
the cultivation of field-crops should be regulated. Having 
arrived at the conclusion that the food of plants consists of 
minute particles of earth taken up by their rootlets, it fol- 
lowed, that the more thoroughly the soil in w^Mch they 
grew was disintegrated, the more abundant would be 
the pasture” (as he called it), to which their fibres would 
have access. He was thus led to adopt that system of 
sowing his crops in rows or drills, so wide ap^ as to 
admit of tillage of the intervals, both by ploughing and 
hoeing, being continued until they had wdl-nigh arrived 
at maturity. 

As the distance between his rows appeared much greater 
than was neces.sary for the range of the roots of the plants, 
he begins by showing that these roots extend much far- 
ther than is commonly believed, and then proceeds to inquire 
into the nature of theirfood. After examining several hyi)o- 
theses, he decides this to be fine particles of earth. The 
cMef, and ahnost the only use of dung, he thinks, is to 
divide the earth, to dissolve “ this terrestrial matter, which 
affords nutriment to the mouths of vegetable roots;” and this 
can be done more completely by tillage. It is therefore ne- 
cessary not only to pulverise the soO by repeated ploughings 
before it be seeded, but, as it becomes giuduaily more and 
more compressed afterw'ards, recourse must be had to tillage 
while the plants are growing ; and this is hoeing, which also 
destroys tie weeds £bat would deprive the plants of their 
nourishment. 

The leading features of TiiD’s husbandry are his practice 
of laying the land into narrow ridges of five or six feet, and 
upon the middle of these drilling one, two, or three rows, 
distant from one another about seven inches when there 
were three, and ten when only two. The distance of the 


* Houghton’s Codections oji Uiidmidry and Trader vol. ii. p. 4^ 
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plants on one ridge from those on the <x)ntigaous one he 
called an irUerml ; the distance between the rows on the 
same ridge, a ipaee or partition ; the former was stirred 
rei>eatedly by the hoise-hoe, the latter by the hand-hoe. 

The extraordinary attention this ingenious j>erson gave 
to his mode of culture is perhaps without a paiiilel : — 

I formerly wa$ at much, pains," lie &ays, “and at some ehaige 
in improvixig my drills for planting the rows at veiy near distances, 
and had hronght them to such i>erfection, tlmt one horse would 
draw a drill with eleven shares, making the rows at three inch^ 
and a half distance from one another ; and at the ^me time sow in 
them three very different sorts of seeds, which did not mix ; and 
these, too, at different dcptlis. As tiie harley-rows were seven inches 
asunder, the barley lay four inches deep. A little more than three 
inches above that/ in the same channefi, was clover ; betwixt every 
two of these rowa was a row of St Foin, covered half an inch deep. 

“I had a good crop of barky the first year ; the next year two 
crops of broad clover, where that was sown ; and where hoi>-ciover 
was sown, a mixed crop of tliat and St Foin ; but I am since, by 
experience, so fully convinced of the folly of these, or any other 
mix^ eroi)s, and' more especially of narrow sj^mce^ that I have 
demolished these instruments, in their full perfection, as a vain 
curiosity, the drift and use of them being contrary to the true 
principles and practice of horse-hoeing.”^ 

In the culture of wheat, he began with ridges six feet 
broad, or eleven on a br^th of 66 feet } but on this he 
afterwards had fourteen ridges. After trying different num- 
bers of rows on a ridge, he at last preferred two, with an 
intervening space of about 10 inches. He allowed only 
tliree pecks of seed for an acre. The first hoeing was per- 
formed by turning a furrow from the row, as soon as the 
plant had put forth four or five leaves; so that it was 
done before or at the beginning of winter. The next hoeing 
was in spring, by which the earth was returned to the 
plants. The subsequent operations depended upon the 
circumstances and condition of the land and the state of 
the weather. The next yearis crop of wheat was sown 
upon the intervals which had been unoccupied the former 
year ; but this he does not seem to think was a matter of 
much consequence. 

“My field,” he observes, “whereon is now the thirteenth crop 
of wheat, has shoTi\m that the rows may successfully stand upon 
any part of the ground. The ridges of this field were, for the 
twelfth crop, changed from six feet to four feet six inches. In 
order for this iteration the ridges were ploughed down, and then 
the next ridges were laid out the same way as the former, but one 
foot six in^es narrower, and the double rows drilled on thdr 
tops ; wherehy, of consequence, there must bo some rows standing 
on every par^ of the ground, both on the former potions and on 
every part of the mtervais. Notwithstanding this, there was no 
manner of difference in the goodness of the rows ; and the whole 
fidd was in every part of it equal, and the besti I believe, that 
ever grew on it. It is now the thirteenth crop, likely to be good, 
thou^ the land was not ploughed crossv'ays.’^* 

It follows, from this singular management, that TuH 
bought a succession of crops of different species altogether 
unnecessary; and he labours hard to prove against I> 
WcK^ward, thai the advantages of such a change under his 
plan irf riltoge were quite chimerical, though he seems to 
adimt fe bmefit of a change of the seed itself. 

In turnips he made the ridges of the same 

breads m f<ar wheats but only one row was drilled on 

rnanagm^ vMij& tihe crop was growing, differs very 
lMefr<mthe{H«sei^pra^^ When drilled on the level, it 
is impossible, lie olBerves^k) hoe-plough them so w^eU as when 
they are planted upon ridg^. But the seed was deposited 
at different depths tiie Wf about four inches deep, and 
the other half exactly over that, at the depth of half an inch. 

“Thus planted, let the wwttker ba never so dry, the deepest 
seed wiE come up, but if it ratneth immediatriy after planlang, 
the shallow will come up first We idso make it come up at four 
times, by mixing our se^ half new and half <dd, the new coming 
up a day quicker than the old. These ftmr eomhigs up give it so 


many chances for e^pdng the ily ; it being often seen that the seed 
sown over night will m destroyoii by the- fly, when that ss^oun the 
next morning will and tiop wrm : or you may hoe-plou^ 

them when the fiy k like to devmir them ; this will bun,* the greater? 
part of these enemies : or else you may driE in anotlicr row without 
new-ploughing the land.” 

Drilling and horse and baud hoeing seem to have been in 
use before the publication of Tulls book. “Hoeing,” he says. 

“may be divided into deep, which is our horse-hoeing ; ami 
shallow, which is the English hand-hoeing : and also the 
shallow horse-hoeing used in some places betwixt rows, 
where the intervals are very narrow, as 16 or 18 inches. 

This is but an imitation of the hand-hoe, or a succedaneuiL 
to it, and can neither supply the use of dung nor faUuw, 
and may be proi>erly called scratch-hoeing.” But in his 
mode of forming ridges his practice seems to have bt^en 
original ; his implements display much ingenuity ; and his 
claim to the title of father of the present horse-hoeiiig 
husbandly of Great Britain seems indisputable. A trans- 
lation of Tulles book was undertaken at one and the same 
time in France, by three different persons of ebnsideration, 
without the privity of each other. Two of them afterwards 
put their papers into the hands of the third, M. du Hamel 
du Monceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
who published a treatise on husbandry, on the principles 
of Mr TuU, a few years after. But Tull seems to have had 
veiy few foUowers in England for more than thirty years. 

The present method of drilling and horse-hoeing turnips 
was not introduced into Northumberland tEl about the 
year 1780 f and it was then borrowed from Scotland, the 
fanners of which had the merit of first adopting TuE^s 
management in tiie culture of this root about 1760. From 
Scotland it made its way, but slowly, into the southern 
parts of the island. 

TuB's doctrines and practices being quite in advance of 
his own times, were, as is usual in such cases, vehemently 
opposed by Ms contemporaries. He was, in consequence, 
involved in frequent controversy, in conducting which he 
occasionally showed an asperity of temper wMch excites 
our r^ret, but wMch is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the trials of patience wMch he encountered from 
the unreasonable opposition of the agricultural communiiy’ 
to Hs improvements ; the thwartiug of his experiments by 
his own labourers, who, in their ignorant zeal against inno- 
vations, ^vilfaEy broke his machines, and disregarded his 
orders; and from acute and protracted bodily disease. 

The soundness of Ms views and practice, as r^rds turnip 
culture, came by-and-by to be acknowledged, and have 
since been generally adopted. But it waS only some 
twenty-five years ago that his full merit began to be under- 
stood. The Rev. Mr Smitii, in Ms FbreZ in Season, about 
that time recaEed attention to TuE’s peculiar system of 
wheat culture in a vnxj that startled the whole community ; 
while Professor Way, in a series of eloquent lectures 
delivered before the Royal Agricultural Society, showed 
that his science was true in the main, and even more strik- 
ingly ahead of his times than Ms practice. 

Among the English writers of tMs period may be men^ 
tioned Bradley, Lawrence, Hales, MiUer, Ellis, Smith, 

Hill, Hitt, Lisle, and Homa Most of their works went 
through several editions in a few years, — ^at once a proof 
of the estimation in wMch they were held, and of the 
direction of the public mind towards investigating the 
principles and practice of agriculture. 

Of the progress of the art in Scotland, till towards theSeotland : 
end of the 17th century, we are almost entirely ignorant, 

The first work, written by Donaldson, was printed in 1697, 
under the title of Umbandry A^iaiommd; or, an In^di'y 
mio tfte Present Mmmer of TeHmg amd MaamHng 


^ U&t^ketsim Eusttmdfu^ p. 6S* Loud. If ^ Ibid^ Ix 424. 


* p, 106 . 
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Qrmnd in SroHand. It appears from this treatise, that 
the state of the art was not more advanced at that time in 
North Britain than it had been in England in the time of 
Fitzherbert Funns were divided into infield and outfield ; 
corn crops followed one another without the intervention 
of fallow, cultivated herbage, or turnips, though something 
18 said Sihmt fallowing the outfield; inclosures were very 
rare; the tenantry had not begun to emerge from a state 
of great poverty and depression ; and the wages of labour, 
compared with the price of com, were much lower than at 
present ; though that price, at least in ordinary years, must 
appear extremely moderate in our times. Leases for a term 
of years, however, were not uncommon ; but the want of 
capital rendered it impossible for the tenantry to attempt 
any spirited improvements. 

Donaldson first points out the common management of 
that period, which he shows to have been very unproduc- 
tive, and afterwards recommends what he tMnks would 
be a more profitable course. 


“Of the dale groxmd,’* he says, “that is, such lands as are partly 
hiHs and partly valleys, of which sorts may be comprehended the 
cn-eatest part of arable ground in this kingdom, I shall suppose a 
Farmer to have a lease or tack of three score acres, at three hundred 
merks of rent per annum (£16, ISs. 4d, sterling).^ Perhaps some 
who are not acquainted with rural affairs may think this cheap; 
but Ihose who are the possessors thereof think otherwise,^ and find 
difficulty enough to get the same paid, according to their present 
way of manuring thereof. But that I may proceed to the comj^rison, 
I shall show how commonly this farm-room is managed. It is com- 
monly divided into two parts, viz,, one-third croft, and two-thirds 
outfield, as it is termed. The croft is usually divided into three 
parts: to wit, one-third barley, which is always dunged that year 
barley is sown thereon; another third oats; and me last third 
peas. The outside field is divided into two parts, to wit, the one 
Mf oats, and the other half grass, two years successively. The 
product which may he supposed to be on each acre of croft, four 
mUs (three Winchester quarters), and that of the^ outfield, thiw {2J 
quarters); the quota is seven score bolls, which we shall mo 
reckon at five pounds (8s. 4d.) per boll, cheap year and dear year 
one with another* This, in all, is worth £700 (£58, 6s. 8d. 


Sbcxjuug;. 

“Then let us see what profit he can make of his cattle. Accord- 
ing to the division of his lands there is 20 acres of grass, which 
^nnot be expected to be very good, because it gets not leave to 
lie above two years, and therefore cannot be well swarded. How- 
ever, usually, besides four horses, which are kept for ploughing 
the said land, ten or twelve nolt are also kept upon a j&um-room 
of the above-mentioned bounds ; but, in respect of the badness of 
the grass, as said is, little profit is had of them. Perhaps two or 
three stone of butter is the most that can he made of the milk of 
his kine the whole summer, and not above two heffers brought up 
each year. As to what profit naay be made by hrmging up young 
horses, I g'h«11 say nothing, supposing he keeps his stock good, by 
those of his own upbringing. The whole product, then, of h& 
cattle cannot he reckoned above fifty merks (£2, 15s. fid.) For, in 
respect his beasts are in a manner half-starved, they axe generally 
small ; so that scarce may a heffer he sold at above twelve pounds 
(£1 sterling). The whole product of his farm-room, therefore, 
exceeds not the value of £733 (£61, Is. 8d. sterling), or thereabout.*' 


The labourers employed on this farm were two men and 
one woman, besides a herd in summer, and other servants 
in harvest. 

Donaldson then proceeds to point out a different mode 
of management, which he calculates to be more profit- 
able; but no notice is taken of either clover or turnips 
as crops to be raised in his new course, though they are 
incidentally noticed in other parts of the work. 


“I also recommend potatoes as a very profi-table root for husband- 
men and others that have numerous families. And because there 
is a peculiar way of planijng this root, not commonly known in this 
country, I here idmw what way it is ordinary planted or set.^ 
The ground must he dry ; and so much the better it is if it have a 
good soaxd of gra^ The beds or ri^ are made about eight foot 
broad, good store of dung being laid upon tout ground; horse or 
sheep dung is the proper manure for Baem. Throw each potatoe or 
sett (for they were sometimes cut into setts) into a knot of dun^ 
and afterwords dig earth out of the furrows, and eover them aB 
over, aboht some^Soree or four inches deep ; the furrows left between 
your riggs must be about two foot broad, and Kttie less will they 


be in depth before your jiotatoes covert^i. You nn*! mu 
this root in your ^rden ; they are commonly in the anu 

wildest of ground for enriching of it** As to tht-ir 
they were sometimes “ boil^ and broken, and stirreii with ImUer 
and new milk ; also routed, and eaten with butter ; yea, some make 
toad of them, by mixing them with mt or liarley meal ; others 
parboil them and bake with them apples», after the ina.iiuer 
tarts.” 

There is a good dc^ in this little treatise abyut sheep, 
and other branches of husbandry; and, if the writer was 
well informed, as in most instances he appears to have 
been, his account of prices, of wages, and generally of the 
practices of that period, is very interesting. 

The next work on the husbandry of Scotland is, Tht iklhsTeu, 
Countryimn^s RudimenU^ or an to the Farmers ^ ‘ 

in East LothmUy how to labour and imjmm tEdr grmnds^ 
said to have been written by Lord BeUiaven about the 
time of the Union, and reprinted in 1723. In this we 
have a deplorable picture of tlie state of agriculture in 
what is now the most highly improved county in Scot- 
land, His lordship begins with a very .high encomium 
on his own performance. “ I dare be bold to say, 
there was never such a good easy method of husbandry 
as this, so succinct, extensive, and methodical in all its 
parts, published before.” And he bespeaks the favour 
I of those to whom he addresses himself, by adding, “neither 
shall I affright you with hedging, Etching, marliiig, 
chalking, paring, and burning, draining, watering, and 
such like, which are all very good improvemeixts indeed, 
and very agreeable with the soil and situation of Siist 
Lothian ; but I know ye cannot bear as yet a crowd of 
improvements, this being only intended to initiate you in 
the true method and principles of husbandry.” The farm- 
rooms in East Lothian, as in other districts, were divided 
into infield and outfield. 

“The infield (where wheat is so^Yn) is generally divided by the 
tenant into four divisions or toaks, as they call them, viz, one 
of wheat, one of barley, one of pease, and one of oats, so that the 
wheat is sowd after 1m pease, the baxley after the wheat, and the 
oats after the bailey. The outfield land is ordinarily made use ot 
promiscuously for feeding of thdr cow^ horse, sheep, and oxen; 

also dunged by their Sheep who lay in earthen folds ; and some- 
times, when Ihey have much of it, they fauch or fallow a paxt of it 
yearly.” 

Under this management the produce seems to have been 
three times the seed; and yet, says his lordriiip, “if in 
Ikst Lothian they did not leave a h%her stubble than in 
other places of the kingdom, thmr grounds would be in a 
much worse condition than at present they are, though bad 
enough.” — “ A good crop of cord mak^ a good stubble, 
and a good stubble is the equalest mucking that is.” 

Among the advantages of inclosures, he observes, “you 
will gain much more labour from your servants, a great 
part of whose time was taken up in gathering thistles and 
other garbage for their horses to feed upon in their stables : 
and thereby the great trampling and pulling up, and other 
destruction of the corns, while they are yet tender, will be 
prevented.” Potatoes and turnips are recommended to b« 
sown in the yard (kitchen-garden). Clover does not seem 
to have been in usa Bents were paid in corn ; and, for 
tile largest fann, which he thinks should employ no more 
than two ploughs, the rent was about six chalders of victual 
“ wh^ the ground is very good, and four in that which is 
not so good. But I am mo^-t fully convinced they should 
take long leases or tacks, that they may not be straitened 
with time in the improvement of their rooms ; and this is 
profitable botii for master and tenant” 

Such was the state of the husbandry of Scotland in tiis of 
early part of last century. The first attempts at imjMrovement^i^ 
cannot be traced farther back than 1723, when a mtober of 
’ land-holders formedtiiemselvesintoasociety, under the title 
of the Society of Improvers m the KnouMge of A^rundbuire 
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m ^Scvtlmid. Tlie Earl of Stair, one of their most active 
members, is said to have been the first who cultivated 
Turiu|)s in that country. The Select Tranmciim^ of thm 
bociety were collected and publiahed in 1743 by Mr Maxwell, 
who took a large part in its proceedings. It is evident 
from this book that the society had exerted itself in a very 
laudable manner, and apjmreiitly w'ith considerable success, 
in introducing cultivated herbage and turnips, as vrell as 
in improving the former methods cf culture But there is 
reason to believe that the iufiuence of the example of its 
numerous members did not extend to the common tenantry, 
who are always unwilling to adopt the practices of those 
whc are placed in a higher rank, and supposed to cultivate 
land for pleasure rather than profit. Though this society, 
the earliest probably in the United Klingdoin, soon count^ 
upw'ards of 300 members, it existed little more than 20 
years. Maxwell delivered lectures on agriculture for one 
or two sessions at Edinburgh, which, from the specimen 
he has left, ought to have l^en encouraged. 

In the introductory paper in MaxwelFs collection, we 
are told, that — 

“The practice of draining, inclosing, summer fallowing, sowing 
tlax, hemp, rape, turnip and grass seeds, planting cabbages after, 
and potatoes witli the plough, in fields of great extent, is introduced ; 
iind that, according to the general opimon, more com grows now 
yearly where it was never known to mw before, ihese twenty years 
last past, than perhaps a sixth of all that the kingdom was in use 
to produce at any time before.” 

In this work we find the first notice of a threshing- 
machine : it was invented by Mr Michael Mensdes, advo- 
cate, who obtained a j^tent for it Upon a representation 
made to the society that it was to be seen working in 
several places, they appointed two of their number to in- 
spect it ; and in their report they say, that one man would 
be sufficient to manage a machine wMch would do the work 
of six* One of the machines was “moved by a great 
water-wheel and triddles,” and another “by a little wheel 
of three feet diameter, moved by a small quantity of water.^' 
This machine the society recommended to all gentlemen 
and farmers. 

The next work is by the same Mr Maxwell, printed in 
1757, and entitled the Practical HudHiTidman; being a 
collection of Tniscellamous papers on Husbandrp, drc. In 
this book the greater part of the Select Transactions is re- 
published, with a number of new papers, among which, an 
Essay on the ITmhandry of Stxntlandy with a proposal for 
the improvement of it, is the most 'Suable. In this he 
lays it down as a rule, that it is bad husbandry to take 
two crops of grain successively, which marks a consider- 
able progress in the knowledge of modem husbandry; 
though he adds, that in Scotland the best husbandmen 
after a fallow take a crop of wheat ; after the wheat, peas ; 
dhen barley, and then oats; and after that they fallow 
again. The want of inclosures was still a matter of 
complaini The ground continued to be cropped so 
long as it produced two seeds; the best farmers were 
contented with four seeds, which was more than the 
general produca 

The first Act of Parliament for collecting tolls on the 
highway in Scotland was passed in 1750, for repairing 
the road from Dunglass bridge to Haddington. In ten 
years after, several Acts followed for the counties of Edin- 
burgh and LanaA, and for making the roads between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The benefit which agriculture 
has derived from good roads it would not be easy to esti- 
inata The want of them was one great cause of the slow 
progress of the art in former tiraes* 

The Revolution in 1688 was the epoch of that system of 
com laws to which very great influence has been ascribetl, 
both on the practice of agriculture and the general pro- 


sperity of the country. But for an account of the?e and 
later statutes on the subject, we must refer to the article 
Corn Laws. 

The exjM)rtation of wool was prohibited in 1647, in 
1660, and in 1688; and the prohibition strictly eiifurced 
by subsequent statutes. The effect of this on its price, 
j and the state of the wool trade, from the earliest }^riod 
to the middle of last centuiy, are distinctly exhibited by 
the learned and laborious author of MermiTS m 
printed in 1747. 

CHAPTER TL 

RECENT BRITISH AGRICHLTtrRE. 

Section 1 . — Progress during the Eigldetnih Century. 

Before entering upon a description of the agriculture of 
Great Britain at the present day, it may help to set matters 
in a dearer light if we take just so much of a retrospect 
as win serve as a back-ground to our picture. 

At the banning of the 18th centuiy the agriculture 
of our country was still of the rudest kind. With the 
exception of certain parts of England, the land was still 
for the most part nnendosed, the live stock of each 
township grazing together, and the arable *"land being 
occupied iu common field or mn-rig. The practice of 
fallowing annually a portion of the arable land, and of 
interposing a crop of peas betwixt the cereal crops, was 
becoming a common practice, and was a great improvement 
npon the previous and yet common usage of growing 
successive crops of white-corn until the land was utterly 
exhausted, when it was left to recruit itself by rating in a 
state of nature, while other portions were undergoing the 
same process. Clover and turnips had been introduced 
before this date, and vrete coining gradually into cultivation 
as field crops in the more advanced parts of England. 
Potatoes were commonly grown in gardens, but h^ not 
yet found their way to the fields. 

The gradual advance in the price of farm produce soon 
after the year 1760, occasioned by the increase of population 
and of wealth derived from manufactures and commerce, 
gave a powerful stimulus to rural industry, augmented 
agricultural capital, and called forth a more skUful and 
enteiprising race of farmers. The ^ble lands of the 
country, which, under the operation of the feudal system, 
had b^n ^Ht up into minute portions, cultivated by the 
tenants and their families without hired labour, began now 
to be consolidated into larger holdings, and let to those 
tenants who possessed most energy and substance. This 
enlargement of farms, and in Scotland the letting of them 
under leases for a considerable term of years, continued to 
be a marked feature in the agricultunEd progress of the 
country until the end of the century, and is to be regarded 
both as a cause and a consequence of that progress. The 
passing of more than 3000 indosure bills during the reign 
of Geo. HL, before which the whole number was but 244, 
shows how rapidly the cultivation of new land now 
proceeded. The disastrous American war for a time 
interfered with the national prosperity; but with the return 
of peace in 1783, the cultivation of the country made more 
rapid progress* The quarter of a century immediately 
following 1760, is memorable in onr agricultural annals for 
the introduction of various important improvements. It 
was during this period that the genius of BakeweU produced 
such aa extraordinary change in the character of our more 
important breeds of Kve stock; but especially by the 
perf acting of a new race of sheep — ^ihe well-known Leicesters 
— ^which have ever since prov^ such a boon to the country, 
and have added so much to its wealth* Bakewell^s fame 
as a breeder was for a time enhanced by the improvement 
which he effected on the long-hom^ cattle, then the 
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|trevailing breed of the midland countiea of England. | 
'Ihese, ho\^ever, were ere long rivalled, and have now been j 
entirely supenseded by the shorthorn or Durham breed, 
which the brothers Colling obtained from the useful nice 
of cattle that had long exii>ted in the valley of the Tees, by 
applying to them the principle of breeding w'hich Bakeweii 
had already established. A more rational system of 
cropping now began very generally to sui>er8ede the thriftless 
and barbarous practice just referred to of sowing successive 
cn>ps of corn until the land was utterly exhausted, and 
then leaving it foul with weeds, to recover its powder by 
an indefinite period of rest. Green crops, such as turnips, 
clover, and ryegrass, began to be alternated with grain 
crops, and hence the name alternate husbandry^ by which 
this improved system is generally known. The land was 
now also generally rendered clean and mellow by a summer 
fallow before being sown with clover or grasses. 

Hitherto the husbandry of England had been very 
superior in every respect to that of Scotland. Improvements 
now, how^ever, made rapid progress in the latter. Mr 
Dawson, at Frogden, in Roxburghshire, is believed to have 
been the first who grew tuniij_)S as a field crop to any 
extent. This enteq^rising farmer having heard of the 
success with which this crop was cultivated in certain parts 
of England, took the precaution of seeing for himself the 
most approved mode of doing so before attempting to I 
introduce it on his own farm. He accordingly w^ent to 
Leicestershire, and presenting himself to the celebrated 
Bakeweii in the garb of a Scotch ploughman, hired himself 
to biTn for six months in that capacity. Having in this 
thoroughly practical way acquired the knowledge he was 
in quest of, he told his employer (who would fain have 
retained him longer) that it was full time for him to be 
home to his own large farm. The season wras too advanced 
to admit of his doing more that year than sow a few 
experimental drills, but the very next year he is said to 
have, sown 70 acres. We have been unable to ascertain 
the exact date of this occurrence, but it is on record that 
as early as 1764 Mr Dawson had 100 acres of drilled 
turnips on his farm in one year. 

A few years after this the Messrs Gulley— one of them 
also a pupil of Bakeweii — ^left their paternal property on 
the banks of the Tees, and settled on the Northumbrian 
side of the Tweed, bringing with them the valuable breeds 
of live stock and improved husbandry of their native 
district The iuiprovements introduced by these energetic 
and skilful fanners spread rapidly, and exerted a most 
beneficial influence upon the border counties. An Act 
passed in 1770, which relaxed the rigour of strict entaOs, 
and afforded power to landlords to grant leases and other- 
wise improve their estates, had a beneficial effect on Scottish 
agiiculture. From 1784 to 1795 improvements advanced 
■with steady steps. This period was distinguished for the 
general adoption and industrious working out of ascertained 
improvements. Sniall’s swing plough, and Meikle*s thrash- 
ing-machine, although invented some years before this, 
were now perfected and brought into general use, to the 
great furtherance of agriculture. Two important additions 
were about this time made to the field crops, viz., the 
Swedish turnip and potato oat. The latter was accidentally 
discovered in 1788, and both soon came in'to general 
cultivation, in the same year hlerino sheep were intro- 
duced by his Majesty, George IIL, who was a zealous 
farmer* For a time this breed attracted much attention, 
and sanguine expectations were entertained that it would 
prove of national importance. Its unfitness for the pro- 
duction of mutton, and increasing supplies of fine clothing 
wool from other countries, soon led to its total rejection. 

In Scotland, the opening up of^ the country by the 
construction of practicable roads, and the enclosing and 
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subdividing of farms by hedge and ditch, was now in active 
progress. The fonner admitted of the general ose of 
wheel-airriages, of the ready conveyance of pp>diica to 
markets, and in particular, of the extended of lime, 
the application of which was xmmedkitely followed by a 
great increase of prcKiuce. The latter, besides its 
obvioiLS advantages, speedily freed large tracts of eouiitn' 
from stagnant water, anil their inhabitants from agiu% 
and prci)ared the way for the under-ground draining whioli 
soon after began to be practised. 

Sectir/n 2 . — Remarkable pro^es$ fi'om 1795 to 1815. 

The agriculture of the country was thus steadily improv- 
ing, when suddenly the whole of Euroj>e became involved 
in the wars of the French Revolution. In 1795, under 
the joint operation of a deficient harvest, and the catting 
off of foreign supplies of grain; by the policy of Napoleon, 
the price of w^heat, which, for the twenty preceding years, 
had been under 50s. a quarter, suddenly rose to 81s. Gd., 
and in the following year reached to 96s. In 1 797 the 
fear of foreign invasion led to a panic and run upon the 
banks, in which emergency the Bank Restriction Act, 
suspending cash pa\Tneut, was passed, and ushered in a 
system of unlimited credit transactions. Under the un- 
natural stimulus of these extraordinary events, every 
branch of industry extended with unexampled rapidity. 
But in nothing was this so apparent as in agriculture ; the 
high prices of produce holding out a great inducement to 
improve lands then arable, to reclaim others that had 
previously lain waste, and to bring much pasture-land 
under the plough. Nor did this increased tillage interfere 
with the increase of live stock, as the green crops of the 
alternate husbandry more than compensated for the dimi- 
nished pasturage. This extraordinary state of matter-s 
lasted from 1795 to 1814; the prices of produce even 
increasing towards the close of that period. The average 
price of wheat for the whole period was 89s. 7d. per 
quarter; but for the last five years it was lOTs., and in 
1812 it reached to 126s. 6d. The agriculture of Great 
Britain, as a whole, advanced with rapid strides during 
this period; but nowhere was the change so great as in 
ScoHand. Indeed, its progress there, during these twenty 
years, is probably without parallel in the history of any 
other country. This is accounted for by a concurrence of 
circumstances. Previous to this period, the husbandry of 
Scotland was stiR in a backward state as compared with 
the best districts of England, where many practices, only 
of recent introduction in the north, had been in general use 
for generations. This disparity made the subsequent 
contrast the more striking. The land in Scotland was 
now, with trifling exceptions, let on leases for terms varying 
from twenty to thirty years, and in farms of sufficient size 
to employ at the least two or three ploughs. The unlimited 
issues of Government paper, and the security afforded by 
these leases, induced the Scotch banks to afford every 
facHity to landlords and tenants to embark capital in the 
improvement of the land. The substantial education 
supplied by the parish schools, of which nearly the whole 
population could then avail themselves, had diffused through 
aU ranks such a measure of intelligence as enabled them 
promptly to discern, and skiliuUy and energetically to take 
advantage of this spring-tide of prosperity, and to profit 
by the agricultural information now plentifully furnished 
by means of the Bath and West of England Society, 
established in 1777, the Highland Society, instituted in 
1784, and the National Board of Agricrdture, in 1793 — 
of which, however, more anon. As one proof of the 
astonishing progress of Scottish husbandry during this 
period, we may mention that the rental of land, which in 
1795 amounted to £2,000.000, had in 1815 risen to 
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X5,27S,6S5» or ccmsiderably mor«! than double in twenty 
years. 

But of the causes wbicb have influenced tbe agriculture 
of tbe period under review, none bave been so powerful as 
tbe extraordinary increase of our population, which, in 
round nuxabera, baa twice doubled during the past seventy 
yeara Not only are there four times as many people 
requiring to be fed and clad now as there were then, but 
from the increased wealth and altered habits of the people, 
the individual rate of consumption is greater now than 
formerly. This is particularly apparent in the case of butcher- 
meat, the consumption of which has increased out of all 
proportion to that of bread-corn. To meet this demand, 
there behoved to bo more green crops and more live stock ; 
and from that has resulted more wool, more manure, and 
more com. While this ever-growing demand for farm- 
prodnce has stimulated agricultural improvement, it has 
also operated in another way. The productiveness of the 
soil h^ been greatly increased, and will no doubt be still 
more so in future ; but the area of the country cannot be 
increased. Land — the raw material from which food is 
produced — ^being thus limited in amount and in increasing 
demand, has necessarily risen in price. So much is this 
the case, that whereas the average price of wheat for the 
five years preceding 1872 was J£2, 15s. per quarter, or 
£2y 7s. 6(L less than during the five years preceding 
1815, the rent of land is much higher now than it was 
then. The raw material of the food-grower having thus 
risen in price, his only resource has been to fall upon plans 
for lowering the cost of producing Ms crops and for 
increasing their amount. To such an axtent has he 
succeeded, that the produce market has been kept full, 
and prices have decreased. The business of farming has 
in the main been a less prosperous one than most other 
branches of national industry, and yet agriculture, as an 
art and as a science, has znade steady progresa We 
believe it is only in this way that the contemporaneous 
existence of two things apparently so incompatible as a 
steady rise in the rent of Iwd, and a steady decrease in the 
price of its produce, can be satisfactorily accounted for. 

BBOOKBSS smcE 1816 
Section 3- — I^ws afeeting Agriculture. 

The abundant crop of 181 3, and restored communication 
with the continent of Europe in the same year, gave the 
first check to these unnaturally exorbitant prices and rents. 
The restoration of peace to Europe^ and the re-enactment 
of the Com Laws in 1815, mark the commmioement of 
another era in the history of our national agriculture. It 
was ushered in with a time of severe depression and 
suffering to the agricultural community. The immense 
faE in the price of farm-produce wMch thmi took place 
was aggravated, first, by the unpropitious weather and 
deflfisieitfc harvest of the years 1816, 1817 ; and still more 
by the passing in 1819 of the Bill restoring cash payments, 
which, coming into operation in 1821, caus^ serious 
embaarassram^ to all persons who had entered into engage- 
ments at a depredated currency, wMch had now to be met 
with the lower pmes of an enhanced ona The much- 
delated Com Laws, afto undergoing various modifications, 

' and proving the frcdt^ source of business uncertainty, 
aodal discontent, and angpry partizansMp, were finally 
abolislied in 1846, althoo^ the Act was not consummated 
uatn three years later. Several other Acts of the Legis- 
lature, paas^ during this period, have exerted an important 
influence on agriculture. Of '&ese^ the first in date and 
importance is the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. All 
writra on agriculture had long concurred in poiniang out 
the injurious effects on agrioultore of the tithe system as 
it then stood. The results of the have aznjfiy 


verified tbe antidpetions of those who were mstnimeutaJ 
in procuring it. Since the removal of this formidable 
hindrance, improvement has been stimulated by those Acts 
under which the Government has been empowered to 
advance money on certain conditions for the draining of 
states. An important feature in these advances is, that 
the 6 J per cent, of interest chazgcKl upon them provides a 
sinking fund by which the debt is extinguish^ in twenty- 
two years. Additional fadlities have also been grant^ 
by the Act passed in 1848 for disentailing estates, and for 
burdening such as are entailed with a share of the cost of 
certain specified improvements. 

Section 4 . — CatUe Murrain and Potato Disease 

Another class of outward events, which has had an 
important infiuence upon agriculture, requires our notice. 
We refer to those mysterious diseases affecting both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the causes and remedies 
for which have alike baffled discovery. The murrain, or 
“vesicular epizootic," appeared first in 1841, having been 
introduced, as is suppos^ by foreign cattle. It spread 
rapidly over the country, affecting all our domesticated 
animals, except horses, and causing everywhere great alarm 
and loaa^ although seldom attended by fatal results. It 
has prevailed ever since, in a greater or less degree, and 
ban been more widely diffiised as well as more virulent in 
1871 and 1872 than ever before. It was soon followed 
by the more terrible lung-disease, or pleuro-pneumonia, 
wMch continues to cause serious mortality among our 
herds. In 1865 the rinderpest, or steppe murrain, origi- 
nating amongst the vast herds of the Kussian steppes, 
where it would appear to be never altogether wanting, 
had spread westward over Europe, until it was brought to 
London by foreign cattle. Several weeks elapsed before 
the true character of the disease was known, and in this 
brief space it had already been carried by a nima l s purchased 
in Smithfield market to all pa^rta of "fiie country. After 
causing the most frightful losses, it was at last stamped 
out by the resolute slaughter of all affected animals and of 
all that had been in contact with them. In the autumn 
of 1872 this cattle plague was again detected in several 
cargos of foreign cattle brought to our ports. Happily the 
stringent provisions of the Contagious Diseases (A niina ls) 
Act had the effect of preventing its entrance, except in the 
case of one cargo brought to Hull, from wMcb the plague 
was conv^ed to several herds in the adjacent parts of 
Yorkshire, and caused considerable losses before it was 
again stamped out. Severe as have been the losses in our 
flocks and herds from these imported diseases, they have 
been as nothing in comparison with the effects of the 
mysterious potato blight, wMch, first appearing in 1845, 
has since pervaded the whole of Europe, and in Ireland 
espedally proved the sad precursor of famine and pestilence. 
This a ftAmiTigly insignificant blight for a time well-ni^ 
withdrew from cultivation one of our most esteemed field 
crops ; it influences the budness of f a nning in a way that 
baffies the shrewdest calculators, and is producing social 
changes of which no man can pr^ct the issua 

Section 6 . — Leading Improvements. 

We can here do Ettle more than enumerate some of 
more prominent improvements in practical agriculture which 
have taken place during the period under review. Before 
the close of the past century, and during the first quarter 
of the present one, a good had been done in the way 
of draining the land, either by open ditches, or by EHrin g- 
tonfe Intern of deep covered drains. This system has now 
be^ superseded by one altc^ether superior to it both in 
principle and practtce. In 1835, J^ames S mith , of Deanston 
(honour to his memoiy I) pramulgated his how well-known 
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system of thorough draining and deep ploughing. It 
has been carried out already to such an extent as to 
alter the very appearance and character of whole districts 
of our country, and has prej^red the way for all other 
improvements. The words Portable Manures" indicate 
at once another prominent feature in the agriculture of the 
times. Early in the present century, ground hones be^n 
to be used as a manure for turnips in the eastern counties 
of England, whence the practice spread, at first slowly, and 
then very rapidly, over the whole country. It was about 
1825 that bones began to be generally used in Scotland. In 
1841 the still more potent guano was introduced into Great 
Britain ; and about the same time, hones, under the new 
form of superphosphate of lime. By means of these 
invaluable fertilisers, a stimulus has b^n given to agri- 
culture which can scarcely be over-rated. 

The labour of agriculture has been greatly lightened, 
and its cost curtailed, by means of improved implements 
and machines. The steam-engine has taken the place of 
the jaded horses as a thrashing power. This “was first 
done in East Lothian by Mr Aitchison of Drumore, who 
about 1803 had his thrashing-machinery, at his distillery 
and farm of dementis Wells, attached to a steam-engine, 
which was erected for him a few years previously by Bolton 
and Watt, for the works of the distillery. About 1818-20 
several steam-engines on the condensing principle were 
erected in East Lothian, solely for the propelling of 
thrashing-machinery. One of these, put up by Mr Eeid 
of Drem, at a cost of £600, is still doing its work there, 
and, strange to say, after the lapse of fifty-five years, looks 
as well and is as efficient as when first erected. It would 
be tedious to particularise other instances in this department, 
as it win be treated of fully in its proper place. It is 
especially in this department that the influence of the ever- 
memorable Exhibition of the Industry of all Stations in 
1851 has told upon agriculture. Reaping by machinery 
may virtually he regarded as one of the fruits of that great 
gathering. 

Ther^ways, by which the country is now intersected 
in all directions, have proved of great service to farmers, 
by conveying their bulky produce to distant markets I 
cheaply and quickly, and by making lime and other manures 
available to the occupiers of many inland and remote 
districts. In nothing has this benefit been more apparent 
than in the case of fatted live stock, which is now invariably 
transported by this means, with manifest economy to all 
concerned. 

During the whole of this period there has been going on 
great improvement in all our breeds of dom^ticated animals. 
This has been manifested not so much in the production of 
individual specimens of high merit — ^ia which respect the 
Leicesters of Bakewell, or the short-horns of Colling, have 
perhaps not yet been excelled — as in the d i ffusion of these 
and other good breeds over the country, and in the improved 
quality of our live stock as a whole. The fattening of 
anitrifllR is now conducted on more scientific principles. 
Increased attention has also been successfully bestowed on 
the improvement of our fidd crops. Improved varieties, 
obtained by cross-impregnation, either naturally or arti- 
ficially brought about, have been carefully propagated, and 
generally adopted. Increased attention is now bestowed 
on the cultivation of the natural grasses.. The mo^ 
important additions to our list of field crops during 
period have been Italian rye-grass, winter beans, white 
Belgian carrot, sugar beet, and alsike clover. 

SecHm 6. — Incre^ase (sanA of Agrimltwal 

Kwmle^e. 

Let us look now at the means by which, during this 
period, agricultural knowledge has eft once been increased 


and diffused. Notice has alre^rdy been taken of the 
institution of the Highland and the Natioinil Board 

of Agriculture. The^ patriotic societies were the means of 
collecting a vast amount of statistical and general iiifonm- 
tion connected with agriculture, and by their publications 
and premiums made known the practices of the best-farmed 
districts of the country, and encouraged their adoption 
elsewhere* The&e national associations were soon aided 
in their important labours by numerous local societii^ 
which sprang up in all parts of the kingdom. After 
a highly useful career, under the zealous presidency of 
Sir John Sinclair, the Board of Agriculture was dissoIve<i, 
but has left in its Statistical Account, county surveys, and 
other documents, much interesting and valuable infonnation 
regarding the agriculture of that period. In 1800 the 
original Farmer^ Magadne entered upon its useful career 
under the editorship of Robert Brown of Markle, the 
author of the well-known treatise on Mural The 

Highland Society having ^rly extended its oj^erations to 
the whole of Scotland, by-and-by made a corresponding 
addition to its title, and as the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland continues to occupy its important 
sphere with a steadily increasing membership, popularity, 
and usefulness. As its revenue and experience increased, 
it gradually extended its operations. In 1828, shortiy 
after the discontinuance of the Farmer^ Magasiney its 
Prize Fe&aye awL Traitm/d/Me began to be issu^ statedly 
in connection with the Quarterly Journal of AgHmlture, a 
periodical which until recently occupied a x>rominent place 
in our professional literature. This society early b^an to 
hold a great annual show of live stock, implements, &c., 
the popularity of which continues unabated. In 1842, Mr 
John Finnie at Swanstone, near Edinburgh, having sug- 
gested to some of his neighbours the desirableness of 
obtaining the aid of chemistry to guide farmers in many 
departments of their business, the hint was promptly acted 
upon, and these Mid-Lothian tenant-farmers had the merit 
of originating an Agricultural Chemistry Association (the 
first of its kind), by which funds were raised, and an 
ftTniTtftTit diemist ergaged, for the express purpose of 
ducting such investigations as the title of the socie^ toplies. 
After a succe^M trial of a few years this association was 
dissolved, transferring its functions to the H%hland and 
Agricultural Society, which has ever since devoted much 
of its attention to this subject The nature and impor- 
tance of the services which labour^s m this department 
of science have rendered to agriculture may he gathered 
from the society’s Transactions, and numerous other pub- 
lications of a fllTnilftr kind. The Hi ghla nd Some^ has of 
late years established itself on a broader basis, and imparted 
new energy to its operations by lowering its admission- 
fee in behalf of tmiant-farmerg^ who have in consequence 
joined it in great numbers, and now take an important 
part in the conduct of its business. The practice adopted 
by it, about the same time, of holding perioffical meetings 
for the discussion of important practical questions, by means 
of essays, prepared by carefully selected writers, did good 
service, too, to the cause of agricultural progress. 

The adoption by Government of a proposal made by 
this society, to collect the agricultural statistics of Scotland, 
showed at once how thoroughly it enjoyed the confidence 
of the tenantry, and how easily, and by what simple ^d 
inexpensive n^chinery, this most important and interesting 
inquiry could be conducted. Through an unforim^e 
mSunderstandingbetween the (Jovernmentand'the society 
on a mere technical point, this most useful inquiry came 
to an abrupt termination, after having been conducted for 
five years. This brief experiment had, however, proved so 
condnsively the value of such statistics, and the ifith 
which they could be collected, that the Qtnmmmi soon 
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after took the matter in hand, and has e^er since, throngh 
the agency of the officers of Inland Eevenue, obtained 
annual returns of cropping and live stcrck for the whole of 
Great Britain. 

The obvious sncceas of this National Scottish Society has 
led to the formation of similar ones in England and in 
Ireland, The fonner, instituted in 183S, and shortly 
afterwards incorfiomted by royal charter, at once entered 
upon a career of usefulness, the extent of which cannot 
ivell be over-rated. Its membership — comprising the most 
influential persons in the kingdom — and its revenues are 
now so large as to enable it to conduct its proceedings on 
a scale befitting its position and objects. These are of a 
varied character, but its efforts are concentrated upon its 
journal and annual show. The former, published twice 
a-year, is chiefly composed of the essays and reports to 
which the liberal prizes of the society have been awarded, 
and undoubtedly stands at the head of our present agri- 
cultural periodicals. At the annual shows of the society, 
a prominent place is^assigned to implements and machines. 
Such as admit of it, are subjected to comparative trials, 
which are conducted with such skili and pains that the 
awards command the entire confidence of exhibitors and 
their customers. The extent and rapidity of the im- 
provement in agricultural machinery which the society 
has been mainly instrumental in effecting are altpgetlier 
extraordinary. 

There are few market towns of any importance that have 
not their organised dub or occasional gathering of the 
fanners in their neighbourhood, for the discussion of 
professional topics. We have now also a goodly list of 
agricultural periodicals, both weekly and monthly, most of 
them ably conducted, which are extensively read, and are 
the means of collecting and diffusing much valuable know- 
ledge, which, but for them, would often, as in former times, 
perish with its authors, or be confin^ to comers. The 
facilities now afforded by railways for cheap and expeditious 
travelling, induce moat farmers to take an occasional peep 
at what is going on beyond their own neighbourhood. 
This, more than anything, deals death-blows to prejudices, 
and extends good husbandry. 

Literature. The literature of agriculture has been enriched by the 
contributions of many able writers. Some deserve to be 
particularly mentioned. The volumes of the late David 
Low, Esq., on Practical Agricidture, Land^ Property arid 
EcmoTJiy of Landed Estates^ and Bomestkoded Animahy 
must ever be of standard authority on their respective 
subjects. Mr Henry Stephens’ Booh of the Farm, and Mr 
J. 0. Morton’s Cyciopcedia of AgriffidtuTe, are invaluable 
to the agricultural student for their fulness, and for the 
minuteness of their details. Mr Caird’s English Agirkultwre 
supplies the means for a most interesting comparison with 
the descriptions left to us by Arthur Young. Mr Hoskyn’s 
Jliskiry of AgriailtuTe and Chronicles of a Clay Farm are 
the very gems of our professional literature. In a series 
of emys on our Farm Crops by Professor John Wilson 
of Edinburgh, the scientific and the practical are most 
happily combined. Among the more recent publications 
of value may be mentioned Loudon’s Encyclopcedia ; How 
Gnps Grtm^ by Mr Johnson; M'Gombie^s Ccdtle amd 
GatUe-Breedirs ; yio^^ Momto Farm Profitably ; Hosier’s 
PtaUi^ Emm'hs m Agriadtwal Brainage; Todd’s 
Anmican Whmt Culiwrisi^ ^c. Johnston, Anderson, Way, 
and Yoelcker, have done admirable service in expound- 
ing the chemistry of agriculture; Youatt, Spooner, and 
Yasey, its zoology ; and Smith, Parkes, Webster, IMey, 
Denlim, Scott Bum, and Starfortih, its engineering, 
mechanics, and architecture. 

In reviewing the history of our national agriculture for 
the past sixty years, it is pleasing to note the growing 


intelligence displayed by our agricuiturinta in the prc«e- 
cut ion of their calling. It is curious, alsnj, to observe the 
analogy between the order of that progress, and that which 
is usually observed in individual minds. For a long time 
we see agricultural societies and writers occupying them- 
selves chiefly about the practical details and statistics uf 
husbandry, and attaching much imi^Mirtancetoempiricai mles. 
Gradually, however, ire observe, along ivith a zealous 
collecting of facts, a growing disposition to investigate 
the causes of things, and desire to know the reasm why ime 
practice is preferable to another. When, therefore, the 
Bojal Agricultural Society adopted as its motto, ‘‘ Practice 
with Science,” it expressed not more the objects to be aimed 
at in its own proceedings, than the characteristic feature of 
our present stage of agricultural progress. 

CHAPTER IIL 

PRACTICE OP BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

We shall now endeavour to present a picture of British 
agriculture in its present state. In doing this, we shall 
t^e much the same course which we should pursue, if w^e 
were asked to conduct a visitor over our own farm, and to 
give him a detailed account of its cultivation and manage- 
ment In the case supposed, we should, first of all, explain 
to him that the farm comprises a great diversity of soUs; 
that its fields are very variously circumstanced as regards 
climate, altitude, exposure, and distance from the home- 
stead; and that in its tiilage, cropping, and general 
management, regard must be had to these diversities, 
whether natural or artificial We should then conduct 
him through the homestead, pointing out the position and 
uses of the various farm luUdings and of the machinery 
and implements contained in them. From thence we 
should proceed to the fields to examine their fenees and the 
tUlage c^ratwm. With some observations about the 
succession of crops, and the manures applied to them, there 
would foUow an examination of the cidtivated crops, paetures, 
and meadows, of the live stock of the farm, and of the 
measures adopted in reclaiming certain waste lands belong- 
ing to it This survey being completed, there w^ould 
naturally follow some discussion about the tenure of land, 
the capkat required for its profitable cultivation, the con- 
dition of farm labourers, the necessity for devoting more 
attention to the education of the agricultural community, 
and the duty of the Legislature to remove certain dbstrttcr 
tions to agiicultural improvement. 

Section \.—8oits. 

The soil constituting the subject-matter on which the 
husbandman operates, its character necessarily regulates 
to a large extent the nature of his proceedings. The soil 
or surface covering of the earth in which plants are 
produced is exceedingly varied in its qualities. Being 
derived from the disintegration and decomposition of the 
rocks which constitute the solid crust of the globe, with a 
mixture of vegetable and animal remains, soils take their 
character from that of the rocks from which they have 
chiefly been derived. There is thus a generally prevailing 
resemblance between the soils of a district and the rocks 
over which they he, so that a knowledge of the composition 
of the one affords a key to the character of the other. 
But this connection is modified by so many circumstances, 
that it is altogether impossible by the mere study of 
geology to acquire an easy and certain rule for determining 
Sie agricultural character of the soil of any particular 
district or field, as it has been the fashion with some writers 
I of late years to assert. “ When, indeed, we regard a 
considerable tract of land, we can for the most part trace 
a connection between the subjacent deposits and the 
subsoil, and consequently the soil Thus, in a country of 
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pandstoue iiiid arenaceous beds, we shall find the soil sandy; 
in one of limestone, more or less calcarecms; in one of 
.schistose rocks, more or less clayey. But even in tracts of 
the same geologiciil formation, there exist great differences 
in the up|>er btnitum, arising from the prevalence of one or 
other member of flie series, or from the greater or le^s 
inclination of the strata, by which the debris of the 
different l)eds are more or less mixed together on the 
surface. The action of water, too, in denuding the surface 
at one part, and canying the debris in greater or smaller 
liuantity to another, exercises everywhere an important 
influence on the character of soils. Thus the fertility of a 
fwtil on the higher ground, from which the earthy particles 
are washed, is found to be very different from that of the 
valley to which these particles are carried. It is seen 
accordingly, that within the limits of the same geological 
formation, soils are greatly varied, and that the mere 
knowledge of the formation will not enable us to predicate 
the character of the soil of any given tract, either with 
respect to its texture, its composition, or its productiveness.”^ 
Even a very limited acquaintance with the geology ol 
Great Britain serves, however, to account for the exceed- 
ingly diversified character of its soils. The popular defini- 
tions of soils — and to these it is safest for practical farmers 
to adhere — ^have respect to their most obvious qualities. 
Thus they are designated from their composition, as 
loaim^ sands^ gravds^ clwlks^ or peats; or from their texture, 
in winch respect those in which clay predominates are 
called keavt/y stiff, or mqyermous; and the others light, 
friable, or poroits. From the tendency of the former to 
retain moisture they are often spoken of as wet and cold, 
and the latter, for the opposite reason, as dry and warm. 
According to their measure of fertility, they are also 
described as rich or poor. The particular crops for the 
production of which they are respectively considered to be 
best adapted have also led to clays being spoken of as 
wheat or bean soils, and the friable ones as barley and turnip 
soils. This latter mode of discriminating soils is, however, 
becoming every day less appropriate; as those of the 
lighter class, when sufficiently enriched by suitable 
manuring, are found the most suitable of all for the growth 
of wheat; while the efforts of agriculturists are now 
BuccessfnUy directed to the production of root crops on 
soils so strong as heretofore to have been reckoned unfit 
for the purpose. But stiU, such extreme diversities as we 
everywhere meet with in our soils must necessarily 
lead to a corresponding diversity in their agricultural 
treatment, and hence the necessity for keeping this fact 
prominently in view in every reference to British agriculture 
as a whole. 

Section 2 . — Influence of Glimate. 

But if diversity of soil necessarily modifies the practice 
of the husbandman, that of climate does so far more 
powerfully. The soils of the different parts of the globe 
do not very materially differ from each other, and yet their 
vegetable products vary in the extreme. This is chiefly 
owing to dMerence of temperature, which decreases more 
or less regularly as we rec^e from the equator, or ascend 
from the sea-leveL Places in the same latitude and at the 
same elevation are found, however, to vary exceedingly in 
temperature, according to their aspect, the prevailing winds 
to which they are exposed, their proximity to seas or 
mountains, and the condition of their surface. The different 
}mrts of Great Britain are accordingly found to possess veiy 
different climates. In passing from south to north, its 
mean temperature may be taken to decrease one d^ee 
Fahrenheit for every 80 miles of latitude, and the same 
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for every 300 feet of elevation, Tlie tf^mperatore of thf 
west side of our island also differs inateriiilly frum that 
of the east, being more equal tlirnughont the jtar. Hits 
is owing to the prevalence of niiltl westerly wind> rlnrized 
with moisture, w’hich, while they equalise the teiia|Hinitiire, 
cause the average fall (ff rain on the wrest side of Britain 
to he in many cases double, and in some nearly three 
times that on the ojqKjsite side. In the central 
of England cultivation is carried on at IlHfO feet of 
elevatifun but 800 may lie taken as tlie ordinary limit. 
In Scotland tiie various crops are usually from twf* to three 
weeks later in coming to maturity than in England In 
l>oth divihions of the island the w^estern counties^, owing to 
their mild and humid climate, are chiefly devoted to 
pasturage, and the eastern, or dry ones, to tillage. As 
compared with the continent of Europe, our summers are 
neither so hut, our winters so cold, nor our wreather m 
steady. We want, therefore, man}^^ of its rich pnpducts, 
but, on the other hand, our milder winter and muister 
climate are eminently fav<mrable to tlie production of 
pasturage and otlier cattle cro[>s, and admit of agricultural 
operations being carried on more regularly throughout the 
year. Indeed, looking to the immense varieties of the 
products of our soil, there is probably no otlier country so 
favourably circumstanced for a varied and successful agri- 
culture. 

Section 3 . — Influence of Pcpulatim. 

Besides those variations in the agricultural practice of 
this country which arise from diversities of soil and climate, 
there are others which are due to the distribution of tlie 
population. The proximity of cities and towns, or of 
populous villages, inhabited by a manufacturing or mining 
population, implies a demand for dairy produce and vege- 
tables, as well as for provender and litter, and at the same 
time affords an ample supply of manure to aid in their 
reproduction. Such commodities, from their bulk or perish- 
able nature, do not admit of long carriage. The supplies 
of these must therefore be drawn from comparatively 
limited areas, and the character of the husbandry pursued 
there is determined apart from those general influences 
previously referred to. From these and other causes there 
is a diversity in the practice of British agriculture which 
increases the difficulty of describing it accurately. Indeed, 
it is so well known that there are peculiarities of cha- 
racter attaching to almost every individual field and 
farm, and still more to every different district or 
county, which demand corresimnding modifications of 
treatment in order to their successful cultivation, that 
a prudent man, if required to take the management of 
a farm in some district greatly inferior in its general 
system of farming to that which he may have left, will 
yet be very cautious in innovating upon specific practices 
of the natives. 

To such peculiarities it is obviously impracticable to refer 
in such a treatise as the present. They are referred to 
now because they surest an explanation of some of those 
discrepancies in the practice and opinions of farmers, 
equally succ^ful in their respective localities, which we 
constantly meet with ; and because, in proceeding to deli- 
neate the practice of Berwickshire, where our personal 
experience has been gained by upwards of forty years of 
actual farming, we would deprecate the idea of claiming 
for its modes a superiority over those of other districts. 
Its geographical position, and the mixed husbandry pur- 
sued in it, would justify, in some measure, its being 
referred to as a fair sample of the national agriculture. 
But it is on the specific ground that it is best to speak 
from actual experience as far as that will serve, that we 
vindicate this selection. 


* LoVs PrcLctUal Agrieuthm, p. 42. 
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CHAFFER IV. 

Sectmi 1 . — General Requisites, 

In pursuance of the plan already indicated^, let us now 
refer for a little to FarnfirEuUdings, We have spoken of the 
soil as the raw material upon wliich the farmer operates : 
his homestead may, in like manner, be regarded as his 
manufactory. That it may serve this purpose in any good i 
measure, it is indispensable that the accommodation 
afforded by it be adequate to the extent of the farm, and 
adapted to the kind of husbandly pursued upon it It 
should be jdaced upon a dry, sunny, sheltered site, have a 
good supply of water, and be as near as possible to the 
centre of the fann. The buildings should be so arranged 
as to economise labour to the utmost It should be con- 
structed of substantial materials, so as to be easily kept in 
repair, and to diminish, to the utmost, risk from fire. 

The most cursory examination of existing homesteads 
will suffice to show that in their construction these obvious 
conditions have been sadly neglected. For one farm 
really well equipped in this respect, hundreds are to be 
met with in all parts of the kingdom, and more especially 
in England, most wretchedly deficient Wherever this is 
the case, it is impossible that the farmer, however skilful 
or industrious, can make the most of his materials, or 
compete on equal terms with his better furnished neigh- 
bours. As the agricultural commtinity becomes more 
generally alive to the importance of economising labour 
by a judicious arrangement of buildings, and of reducing 
the cost of the production of beef (and adding to the 
amount and fertilising power of the home-made manure) by 
the manner in which the live stock is housed, we may 
hope that improvement in this department will make rapid 
progress. Tenants will refuse to embark their capital, and 
waste their skill and labour, on farms unprovided with 
suitable apparatus for cultivating them to the best advan- 
tage. Landlords and their agents will by-and-by find 
that until this is done, they must put up with an inferior 
tenantry, an antiquat^ husbandry, and with lower and 
worse-paid rents. 

Section 2. — Plans, 

In erecting new homesteai^, or in making considerable 
additions to or alterations upon existing ones, it is of 
much importance to call in the aid of an architect of ascer- 
tained experience in this department of his art, and then 
to have the work performed by contracts founded upon the 
plans "and specifications which he has furnished. A 
reasonable sum thus expended will be amply returned in 
the cost, trouble, and disappointment, which it usually 
saves to both landlord and tenant. It is to be hoped that 
in future a greater number of thoroughly qualified architects 
mil devote themsel7es to this department of their profession, 
and that they wiE m^t with adequate encouragement. It 
is nok, ^ th^e&re^ with the view of superseding their 
services, Itot simply to illustrate our references to existing 
pracriees, m ilah^in a plan of farm-buildings. 

While protesrihg against the utter rudeness and inade- 
quacy of the great majority of homesteads, we must also 
deprecate the hurtful expenditure sometimes lavished in 
erecting buildings of an mtent and style altogether 
^proportionate to the ske of riie farm, and out of keep- 
ing with its homely purpoeea When royalty or nobility, 
with equal benefit to themselves their country, moke 
agrictdture their recreatian, it fe alt(^ethmr befitting that 
in such cases the farm-yard should be cf such a style as to 
adorn the park in which it is ritOatOd. And even those 
intended for plain evaiyday farming need not be un- 
sightly; for ugliness is ^metimea mcHPe costly than 
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el^ance. Let utility, economy, and comfort, first he 
secured, and, along with these, as much as possible of 
that pleasing eSect which arises from just proportions, 
harmonious arrangement, and manifest adaptation to the 
use the buildings are designed for. 

Seciim 3 . — Frimiqdes of AfTanqetnenL 

The bam, with its thrashing-machinery, and other 
appurtenances, naturally forms the nucleus of the home- 
stead, and regulates the distribution of the other buildings. 
The command of water-power will often determine the 
exact site of the bam, and indeed of the whole building. 
The cheapness and safety of this motive-power render it 
well worth while to make considerable sacrifices to secure 
it, when a really sufficient and regular supply of it can be 
had. But the difficulty of securing this when the adjoining 
lands are thoroughly drained, and the great efficiency and 
facility of application of steam-power, are good reasons 
why precarious supplies of water-power should now be 
rated very differently than they were when a horse-wheel 
or windmill were the only alternatives. A very usual and 
suitable arrangement is to have the whole buildings, 
forming a lengthened parallelogram, facing south or south- 
east; tiie bam being placed in the centre of the north 
range, with the engine-house behind it, and the straw- 
house at right angles in front, with doors on both sides for 
the ready conveyance of litter and fodder to the yards, &c. 
It is always advantageous to have the bam of sufficient 
height to afford ample accommodation to the thrashing and 
winnowing machinery. When the disposition of the ground 
admits, it is a great convenience to have the stackyard on 
a level with the upper bam, so that the unthrashed corn 
may he wheeled into it on barrows, or on a low-w’heeled 
truck drawn by a horse. Failing this, the sheaves are 
usually pitched in at a wide opening from a framed cart. 
The space on which the cart stands while this is going on 
is usually paved, that loose ears and scattered grain may 
be gathered up without being soiled ; and it is a further 
improvement to have it covered by some simple roof, to 
protect the sheaves from sudden rain. 

It is a good arrangement to have the straw-barn fitteu 
up with a loft, on the level of the opening at which tht- 
straw is discharged from the thrashing-mill, so as to admit 
of fodder being stored above and litter below. A sparred 
trap^ioor in front of the shaker retains the straw above, or 
lets it fall to the ground as required. This upper floor of 
the straw-barn is the most convenient place for fixing a 
chaff-cutter to be driven by the thrashing-power. The 
granary should communicate with the upper barn, that the 
dressed grain may be raised to it by machinery. 

A loft over the engine-room, communicating with the 
upper bam and granary, forms a suitable place for fixing a 
grindmg-mfil, bruising rollers, and cake-breakers, as it affords 
opportunity for having these machines easily connected with 
the steam-power. It suits well to have the house in which 
cattle food is cooked attached to and under the same roof 
as the engine-house. One coal store and chimney thus 
serves for both. Over this cooking-house, and communi- 
cating with the grinding-loft, may advantageously be placed 
a kiln, to be heated by the waste steam from the engine. 
An open shed ou^de the bam, for the accommodation of a 
circa^ saw, is also a desideratum. By the aid of the latter 
machine and a handy labourer, the timber required for ordi- 
nary repairs on the farm may be cut out at trifling expense. 

The cattle-housing, of whatever description, where there 
are the largest and most frequent demands for straw, is 
placed nearest to the straw-house, and in ooummnicatiou 
with the turnip-stores, and the house (if any) in which food 
is cooked or otherwise prepared, "Wkere cattle axe bred, 
the cow-house and calf-house are kept tc^ether. A roomy 
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working court is always a great convenience, and it suits 
well to have tke stable opening to it, and the cart-shed and 
tool-house occupying another side. Costly machines, such 
as corn-drills and reaping machines, require to be kept in a 
locked idace, to preserve them from the collisions, and the 
loss or derangement of their minute parts, to which they 
are exposed in an open cart-shed. 

An abundant supply of good water is a most important 
matter. The best source is from springs, at such an 
elevation as to admit of its being brought in a pipe, with 
a continuous flow\ Failing this a well and pump is the 
usual alternative, although it is sometimes necessary to 
collect the rain-water from the roofs, and preserve it in a 
capacious and carefuUy-made tank. In every case it is 
desirable to have a regulating cistern, from which it is 
distributed by pipe to every part of the homestead where 
it is required. It is, in every case, of importance to have 
the eaves of the whole buildings spouted, and the rain- 
water carried where it can do no mischief. Where fattening 
cattle are kept in open yards with sheds, by spouting the 
eaves, and slightly hoHowong the yards towards their 
centres, the urine to a large extent is absorbed by the litter, 
and retained in the manure. The effectual way, however, 
is to have the whole of the yards roofed over. The waste 
of food and litter, and the damage sustained alike by cattle 
and manure, from the excessive luinfall of winter 1872-3, 
has probably done more than any amount of argument 
could do to convince farmers of this. If stall feeding is 
practised, a pit is required, into which the solid dung is 
wheeled and the liquid conveyed by drains. Liquid manure 
tanks are at present in universal repute, but we shall 
endeavour to show, when treating of manures, that they are 
not such an indispensable appendage to a farm-yard as is 
generally asserted. In Scotland it is customary to carry 
the dung from the byres into a yard in which young cattle 
are kept, where it is daily spread about and subjected to 
further treading, along with such quantities of fresh litter 
as are deemed necessary. That from the stables is carried 
into the adjoining feeding-yard, and it is usually remarked 
that the cattle occupying it make more rapid progress 
than their neighbours. 

An important part of the buildings of a farm are the 
cottages for its labourers. It is in ^ cases expedient to 
have the people required for the ordinary working of a farm 
resident upon it; and it is always much better to have 
families, each in its own cottage, than a number of young 
people boarded in the farm-kitchen, or with the farm- 
overseer. These cottages are usually a little removed from 
the other farm-buildings, and it is, on various accounts, 
better to have them so. There is, however, an advantage 
in having the cottages of the farm-steward and cattleman 
either within the courtyard, or close to its entrance, that 
these responsible functionaries may at aU times be near 
their charge, and especially that they may be at hand 
when any of the live stock require night attendance. As 
there are manifold advantages in having but one main 
entrance to the homestead, and that closed by a gate which 
can be locked at night, it wiU be obviously necessary 
to have the keeper of the key close at hand to open the 
gate by night if required. Much more attention- than 
formerly is now paid to the construction of cottages. The 
apartments are better floored, higher in the roof, and so 
arranged as to secure comfort and decency. Besides a 
small garden, each cottage is usually provided with a pig- 
sty and ash-pit, and in some cases with a coal-place and 
piivjr besides. 

The position and style of the farmer’s dwelling also 
claims a remark here. The approved mode used to be, to 
place it either directly in front or rear of the farm-yard, on 
thq^ground that the farmer would thus have his premises 
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and cattle under his eye even when in his parlour or bed- 
room. As has been weU remarked, The advantages of 
this parlour-farming are not very apparent, the attendant 
evils glaringly so. If the condition of ready communicatiou 
be obtained, the farm-house should be placed where the 
amenities of a country residence can be best enjoyed.”^ On 
all hands we now hear it urged, that it is only by men 
possessed of caintal and intelligence that the business ot 
farming can be rendered remunerative. Those who desire 
to have such men for tenants ^\'ill be more likely to succeed 
by providing a commodious and comfortable farmer^', 
pleasantly placed among trees and shrubs, than by setting 
it down in the iDreciucts of the dung-heap, 

CHAPTER V. 

FENCES. 

SectioTii 1 . — Benefit of Fences. 

The fences by which farms are generally enclosed and 
subdivided form another part of what may be termed their 
fixtures, and may therefore be suitably noticed here. When 
lands are let to a tenant, the buildings and fences are 
usually put into sufficient repair, and he is taken bound to 
keep and leave them so at the issue of his occupancy. 
Although there are some persons who advocate the totaf 
removal of subdivision fences, it is admitted on all hands 
that the farm as a whole, and the sides of public thorough- 
fares which may intersect it, should be guarded by sufficient 
fences of some kind. The general belief has hitherto been, 
that there is a farther advantage in having the land 
subdivided by permanent fences into enclosures of moderate 
size. The use of such partition fences is not only to confine 
the live stock to particular fields, or restrain them from 
trespassing on the other crops, but to afford shelter from 
cutting winds. It is now frequently urged, that the heavier 
cattle should never be turned to pasture at all, but kept on 
roots and green forage the whole year round, and that sheep 
can be managed satisfactorily by means of movable hurdles. 
It is highly probable that the practice of soiling will 
become more general, as it undoubtedly deserves to do. 
Still, this does not necessarily call for the total removal of 
subdivision fences, which we cannot but regard as an 
imprudent proceeding. It is probable that those who have 
adopted it have done so very much owing to the prevalence 
of tlie opposite extreme. There are large portions of the 
finest land in England so encumbered with hedges and 
hedgerow trees, as to be utterly incapable of profitable 
cultivation. In many cases the fields axe so smaU and the 
trees so large that their roots actually meet from the 
opj)Osite sides, and pervade the entire surface soil of the 
area enclosed by them. When manure is applied to such 
fields, it is monopolised by these freebooters from the hedges* 
and the crops of grain or hay, such as they are, are so 
screened from the sun and wind that there is great risk of 
their being spoiled in the harvesting. If drains are made 
in such fields, they are speedily filled up by the rootlets, 
and thus rendered useless. It has been computed that not 
less than one and a quarter million acres are occupied by 
hedgerows in England and Wales, and that if the land 
overshaded and plundered by roots be included, the amount 
is three millions. In Devonshire one-fourth of the en- 
closures in many parishes are under tioo acres ; more than 
one-third under three acres ; and nearly two-thirds under 
four acres. Two millions, at least, of these acres might he 
redeemed, and what a margin is here available for increased 
j)roduction ! The land thus wasted would probably yield 
a sum equal to county and poor rates, and perhaps malt-tax 

^ For farther information on Farm ’ Buildings, see also Morton* s 
Oyclojposdia of AgHoulture^ article “ Farm Buildings, " and The Book 
of Farm BuildvngSy by Henry Stephen& and B. Scott Burn, Edin- 
burgh, 1861 . 
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too,i In snch circmnstances, it is no ■wonder tliat zealous 
agricultural improvers should look upon hedgerows mudi 
as American settlers do upon their forests, and, like them, 
be sometimes indiscriminate in their clearings. We believe 
that there is an advantage in having land, whether for 
pasture or tillage, subdivided into parallel-sided fields of 
from ten to forty acres each, according to the size of the 
farm, by means of permanent fences of a kind adapted to 
the locality. 

Sectimi 3 . — Varieties of Fences. 

When the soil and climate are favourable to the growth 
of the common wJdte iJiom^ hedges formed of it combine 
efficiency, economy, and ornament, in a greater degree than 
any other fence. But to have a really efficient thorn 
hedge, much attention must he paid to its planting, rearing, 
and after management. In proceeding to run a new line 
of thorn hedge, care must be taken that the soil is clean 
and in good heart, and that the subsoO is porous and dry. 
TVTien these conditions do not obtain, they must be secured 
by fallowing, manuring, draining, and tren ching . The 
young quicks should be stout and well rooted ; not taken 
indiscriminately as they stand in the nurserymen^s beds, 
but of uniform stoutness. Such selected plants are always 
to be had for a small additional price, which will he found 
to be well repaid in the sui)erior progress of such plants, 
when contrasted with that of others taken as they chance 
to come to hand. The embryo fence must be kept free 
of weeds, and secured from the encroachments of cattle by 
a line of rails on both sides. Some persons advise that the 
young hedge should from the first be trimmed into line by 
using the [nuning-hook after each yearns growth. It is 
certainly better not to touch it with the knife, or, at least, 
only to restrain an occasional shoot that unduly overtops 
its neighbours, until the centre stems are at least a couple 
of inches in diameter. If the plants are then headed over | 
fence-high, and the lateral shoots pruned to a straight line, 
a close fence with a substantial backbone in it is secured; 
whereas by pruning annually from the first, a fence is 
obtained that pleases the eye, but which, consisting only of 
a mass of spray, presents no effectual barrier to cattle. 
AVhen a thorn hedge has reached the stage just referred to, 
the i)rotectiiig rails may be removed, and the hedge kept in 
a neat and efficient state by annual pruning. On good, 
deep soil, thorns will stand this constant removal of the 
annual growth of spray for many years without injury, 
especially if the pruning is delayed until the leaf has fallen. 
In less favourable circumstances, it is found necessary from 
time to time to withhold the pruning-knife for a few years 
together. When the hedge has been reinvigorated by such 
periods of unrestrained growth, it can again be cut back to 
the centre stems, and subjected anew to a course of annual 
pruning. To insure a close fence, the bottom of the hedge 
must at all times be kept clear of tall weeds. The 
constant use of the weeding-iron is, however, objectionable; 
for, besides being e3q)ensive, it injures the bark of the thorns 
and thereby impairs their health. It is quite sufficient to 
cut the weeds close to the surface twice a year by means 
of a reaping-huok or short scythe. 

In arable lands, by this plan of keeping hedges about 
four feet high, and cutting down the weeds as required, 
an efficient and > ornamental fence is maintained at com- 
paratively small cost, and with little injury to the ad- 
joining crops from shading, or ■the harbonxing of weeds 
and vermin. 

Although the white thorn forms a better hedge ■than any 
shrub yet tried for the purpose in this country, "there are ^ 
many upland situations where the beech and hornbeam grow 
more freely, and are to be preferred either alone or in 
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mixture with it. These plants, and also crab or sloe, ai'e 
sometimes useful in filling a gap occasioned by the removal 
of a hedgerow tree or the death of a portion of thorn hed^e. 

In exposed situations, where thorns do not thrive stniiP 
drystme walls are the most usual substitute. 'VVlien " 
carefully constructed, of stones suitable for the purpose 
they last a long time, and form an excellent fence. Their 
durability is much enhanced by having the cope-stones set 
in lime-mortar. A layer along the centre of the wall, and 
an external pointing, of lime-mortar wiH also repay the 
additional first cost thus incurred. A wall of this kind 
four feet high, exclusive of the cope, while quite sufficient 
to restrain cattle and the heavier kinds of sheep, is no 
barrier to the mountain breeds, which can easily clear a 
sk-foot waU. 

A smple and very effective fence has, however, come Wire, 
much into use of late years. It is composed of iron wire 
(ISfo. 8 being the size most commonly used), which is 
attached by small staples to common stakes, such as are 
used for wooden raffings, driven firmly into the ground 
about five feet apart The wire is drawn out of the coil, 
and the ends of the various lengths or threads are neatly 
joined by first heating them, and then twisting the one into 
the other, -until the quantity required for the stretch of fence 
is run out. It is then attached to every third or fourth 
stake by a staple, which must not be driven home. The 
other lines of wire are then treated in the same manner, 
each being attached to the stakes at such width apart as 
has been determined upon, and marked upon the stakes. 

A ready way of doing lliis is by stretching ^ong the stakes 
a common gardener^s line which has been previously rubbed 
with chalk, or a charred stick, and striking it against the 
stakes at the required heights, in the way that sawyers mark 
a plank. When tiie requisite number of wires has thus been 
loosely attached, they are pulled as tight as possible by the 
hands of the workmen, after which a screw orlever is applied 
to each in turn until it is made perfectly tight. As the 
efficiency of this kind of fence is wholly dependent on perfect 
tightness being obtained, a stout straining-post must be fixed 
sec^y in the ground at the end of each line of fence. 

This serves the double purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for 
the stretching instrument, and a secure attachment for the 
ends of the wires. When the straining is accomplished, 
each wire is stapled to each stake. The gates are usually 
hung upon these stramiug-posts. Although wooden strain- 
ing-posts are commonly used, some persons prefer iron ones, 
fixed into large blocks of stone. Mve wires thus stretched, 
at an average width of six inches, form an effectual fence 
for the wildest sheep. They could, indeed, easily clear it so 
far as height is concerned, but they are afraid to leap at 
an object which they cannot see until they are close upon it. 

They may be seen at first walking along the Hne anxiously 
looking for an opening, and if one more bold than the others 
makes a run at it, he is sure ■fco catch such a fall as effectually 
deters him from repeating the attempt With these cheap 
and portable materials, which any labourer of ordinary in- 
telligence can easily put together, a fence admirably adapted 
for enclosing or subdividing mountain pastures is now quite 
attainable by every sheep-farmer, and-will well repay its cost 
It is equally available for protecting young ■thorn hedges, 
and generally for all purposes for which wooden railing is 
used. As a fence for cattle or horses, it is advisable to add 
a single rail of wood nailed fiat along the top of the stakes, 
which must be sawn off evenly for this purpose. As com- 
pared with wooden railing, wire is much cheaper and more 
durable, and more easily kept in repair. It is cheaper also 
than stone walls, available in many situations where tney 
are not, and a more certain barrier to agile sheep ; but it is 
less durable, and affords no shelter. 

The latte defect can in some situations be remedied»by 
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raising a low mound of turf, running tlie wire-fence along 
the top of this mound, and sowing on it the seeds of the 
common whin. 

We have already noticed that the fences of a farm are 
usually erected by the landlord and kept in repair by the 
tenant The latter is at least usually taken bound in his 
lease to keep and leave them in good order ; but as this 
obligation is often very indifferently performed, and much 
damage and vexation occasioned in consequence, it is always 
expedient that a person should be appointed by the landlord 
to attend to the fences, and the half of his wages charged 
against the tenant. By such a course, dilapidation and dis- 
putes are effectually guarded against, and the eyesore of 
defective, ill-kept fences is wholly removed. 

CHAPTER YI. 

MAOHIlsnS ANI> IMPLEMENTS OE HUSBANDEY. 

Secticm 1 . — Becmt Improvements. 

That the cultivation of the soil may be carried on to the 
best advantage, it is necessary that the farmer be provided 
with a sufficient stock of machines and implements of 
the best construction. Very great improvement has 
of late years taken place in this dejjartment of 
mechanics. The great agricultural societies of the 
kingdom have devoted much of their attention to it ; 
and under their auspices, and stimulated by their 
premiums, exhibitions, and competitive trials, manu- 
facturers of skill and capital have embarked largely 
in the business. In many instances the quality of 
the article has been improved and its cost reduced. 

There has hitherto been a tendency to produce imple- 
ments needlessly cumbrous and elaborate, and to in- 
troduce variations in form which are not improvements. 
The inventors of several valuable implements, the exclusive 
manufacture of which they have secured to themselves by 
patent, appear to have retarded their sale, and marred their 
own profits by the exorbitant prices which they have put 
upon them. Some, however, have become alive to the advan- 
tages of looking rather to large sales with a moderate profit 
on each article, and of lowering prices to secure this. A 
most salutary practice has now become common of inventors 
of implements of ascertained usefulness granting Hcence to 
other parties to use their patent-right on reasonable terms, 
and thus removing the temptation to evade it by introducing 
some alteration which is^ trumpeted as an improvement, 
although really the reverse. 

The extended use of iron and steel in the construction 
of agricultural implements is materially adding to their 
durability, and generally to their efficiency, and is thus a 
source of considerable saving. While great improvement 
has taken place in this department, it too commonly happens 
that the village mechanics, by whom a large portion of this 
class of implements is made and repaired, are exceedingly 
unskilled, and lamentably ignorant of the principles of their 
art. They usually furnish good materials and substantial 
workmanship, but by their unconscious violation of mecha- 
nical laws, enormous waste of motive power is continually 
incurred, and poor results are attained- This can probably 
be reme^ed only by the construction of the more costly and 
complex machines being carried on in extensive factories, 
where, under the combined operation of scientific superin- 
tendence, ample capital, and skilled labour, aided by steam- 
power, the work can be so performed as to combine the 
maximum of excellence with the Tni n iirmTu of cost. 

Section 2. — Plovtghs. 

We begin our brief notice of the implements of the farm 
with those used for the tillage of the soil Of these the 
first place is unquestionably due to the plough. A history 
of this implement, tracing its gradual progress from the 


ancient Sarcle to its most improved form at the present day, 
is necessarily a history of agriculture. So much is this the 
case, that a tolerably correct estimate of the progress of the 
art in any country, whether in ancient or modem times, 
may be f ormed by ascertaining the structure of the plough. 
Much attention has been paid to its construction in Britain 
for the last hundredyears, and never more than at the present 
day. After all that has been done, it is still, however, an 
unsettled point which is the best plough for different soils 
and kinds of work ; and accordingly, many varying forms 
of it are in use in those parts of the kingdom which have 
the reputation of being most skilfully cultivated. Ever since 
the introduction of SmaU^s improved swing-plough^ the 
universal belief in Scotland, and to a considerable extent in 
England, has been that this is the best form of the imple- 
ment. Wheel-ploughs have accordingly been spoken of by 
Scottish agriculturists in the most depreciatory terms, and 
yet it turns out that this has been nothing better than an 
unfounded prejudice; for when subjected to careful com- 
parative trial, as has been frequently done of late, the 



Howard’s Champion Plough. 


balance of excellence is undoubtedly in favour of the 
plough with wheels. Its advantages are, that it is easierof 
draught ; that the quality of its work is better and greatly 
more uniform than can be produced by a swing plough j 
that in land rendered hard by drought, or other causes, it 
will enter and turn over even furrows where its rival either 
cannot work at all, or at best with great irregularity and 
severe exertion to the ploughman; and, lastly, that its 
efficiency is independent of skill in the ploughing. This 
last quality has indeed been usually urged as an objection 
to wheel-ploughs, as their tendency is said to be to produce 
an inferior class of workmen. Those who know the diffi- 
culty of getting afield ploughed uniformly, and especially of 
getting the depth of furrow specified bytiie master adhered 
to over a field, and by all the ploughmen, can best appreciate 
the value of an implement that, when once properly adjusted, 
will cut every furrow of an equal width and depth, and lay 
them aU over at exactly the same angle. The diversity in 
the quality of the work at those ploughing competitions, to 
which only the picked men of a neighbourhood are sent, 
and where each may be supposed to do his very best, shows 
conclusively how much greater it must be on individual 
farms, even under the most vigilant superintendence. In 
every other art the effect of improved machinery is to 
supersede manual dexterity ; and it does seem absurd to 
count that an objection in agriculture which is an advantage 
in everything else. There is more force in the objection 
that wheel-ploughs are inferior to swing ones in ploughing 
cloddy ground, or in crossing steep ridges, and that they 
cannot be used for forming drills for turnip or other crops. 
This objection vanishes when it is known that in the most 
improved wheel-ploughs, the wheels can be laid aside at 
pleasure, and that they can then be used in aU respects as 
swing-ploughs. A mould-board, somewhat higher and 
wider behind than that best adapted for ordinary work, is 
required for forming turnip-drills. This, however, is easily 
managed by having two distinct mould-boards for each 
plough, or, better still, by using only the double mould-board 
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uf bulking plough for drilling. An important feature in 
the English ploughs is, that they are fitted -with cast-iron 
shares, "which, being case-hardened on their under surface, 
wear unequally, and so preserve a sharp edge. The necessity 
for daily recourse to the smithy is thus removed, and along 
with it that irregularity in the quality of the work and 
draught of the plough, which so often arises from witting 
or unwitting alterations being made in the set of the 
share in the course of its unceasing journeys thither. These 
cast-iron shares are slightly more brittle than those made 
of malleable iron with steel points ; but it is of importance 
in determining their comparative merits to hear in mind 
that the pi-ime cost of the former — lOdL to Is. each — ^is so 
small as to render them at the year’s end the least expensive 
of the two. When it is desired to turn a very deep furrow, 
a plough is used diffeiing from the common one only in 
being somewhat larger and stronger in aU its parts, with 
four horses to draw it. 

Ploughs which break and stir the subsoil, without bringing 
it to the surface, by following in the wake of the common 
plough, are now much used. The first of the kind — ^the 
invention of the late Mr Smith of Deanston — is a ponderous 
implement, requiring at least four good horses to draw it. 

It is well adapted for displacing and aiding in the removal 
of earth-fast stones. The inventor has happily described 
its operation by terming it a “ horse pick." Read's subsoil- 
plough is a much lighter implement, which can usually’ be 
drawn by two horses. Since the introduction of thorough 
draining, it is found beneficial to loosen the soil to a much 
greater depth than was formerly practicable, and this class 
of implements is well fitted for the work. It is always ad- 
visable to use this implement, and to mark and dig out the 
large stones encountered by it, before introducing steam 
cultivation. 

Broadshare or paring-ploughs are much used in various 
parts of England in the autumn cleaning of stubbla A 
broad-cutting edge is made to penetrate the soil to the depth 
of three or four inches, so as to cut up the root-weeds which 
at that season lie for the most part near the suriace. 
These, as well as the stubble, being thus detached from the 
firm soil, are removed by harrowing and raking ] after which 
the land is worked by the common plough. Au implement 
of this kind is frequently used in carrying out the operatiou 
of paring and burning, BentalL^s Broadshare has the 
reputation of being the best of its class j but we can con- 
fidently recommend the common plough, stripped of its 
mould-board and fitted with a share twelve inches broad, 
as not only the cheapest, but decidedly the most efficient 
scarifier that has yet ^been used. 

An ingenious Aberdeenshire mechanic, Mr Pirie of 
Kinmimdy, has recently invented a double-furrow plough, ] 
on an entirely new principle, which has met with general 
approval, and has already been adopted by all the great 
plongh makers. By carrying the plough on three wheels, 
one on the land and two bevelled ones in the angle of the 
farrow, Mr Pixie dispenses with both soles and side plates, 
and thereby lessens the friction, and avoids that hurtful 
glazing and hardening of the bottom of the furrow which 
attends the use of other ploughs. So much is the 

draught lessened by this improvement, that tlwee horses 
and one man with this double-plough can perform as 
much work in a day as /w?* horses and two men with 
two ordinary ploughs. Eor a seed-foxrow or level fidd 
of free soil, two horses are quite able to work the double- 

ploughs 

"Various implements of the plough type, so modified as 
to adapt them for particiilar processes, have from time to 
time been offered to public notice, but have failed to meet 
with general favour. We limit our notice to those of 
ascertained utility, and refer the reader 'who desires fuller 


information to Bansome s Impl&nimts of Agrimlture^ and 
the more recent work by Messrs Stephens and Scott 
Burn, where he will find descriptions of the most interest- 
ing of them. 

Sectim, 3. — Gfruhbers, d'c. 

Hext in importance to the plough is the class of imple- 
ments variously called grubbers, cultivators, drags, or scari- 
fiers. To prepare the soil for the crops of the husbandman, 
it is necessary to pulverise it to a sufficient depth, and tu 
rid it of weeds. The appropriate function of the plough is 
to penetrate, break up, and reverse the firm surface of the 
field. This, however, is only the first step in the process, 
and does hut prepare for the more thorough disintegration 
which has usually been accomplished by harrowing, rolling, 
and repeated ploughings. Now, however excellent in its 
own place, the plough is a cumbrous and tedious pul- 
veriser, besides needlessly exposing a fresh surface at each 
operation, and cutting the weeds into minute portions, 
which renders their removal more difficult. These defects 
were long felt, and suggested the desirableness of having 
some implement of intermediate character betwixt the 
plough and harrow, which should stir the soil deeply and 
e 2 q>editiously without reversing it, and bring the weeds 
unbroken to the surface. The whole tribe of grubbers, 
&c., has arisen to meet this demand, and we shall now 
consider the comparative merits of the more prominent of 
the group. The first notice is due to Einlayson’s harrow, 
which, as improved by Secular, was, until recently, the 
best implement of its -kind. Its faults — and they attach 
equally to Kirkwood's and Wilkie's — ^are, that it is severe 
work for two horses, is liable to choke in turfy or foul 
groimd, and that it consolidates the bottom of the furrow, 
while producing a fine tilth on the surface. Finlayson's 
grubber, in its unproved form, weighs about five c^vt., 
and costs as many pounds. 


Another useful implement of this class which enjoys a 
large reputation in England is Biddle's scarifier. It is 



Biddle’s Scarilier, as made by Bansome '& Co. 

mounted on four wheels — ^two small ones in front and two 
much larger behind. The frame and tines are of cast- 
iron, and can be raised and depressed at pleasure by 
means of two levers which regulate the depth to which the 
tines shall penetrate. The tines are prepared to receive 
case-hardened* cast-iron points of different widths, or steel 
hoes of nine inches width, so that the implement can be 
used for breaking up and paring the surface, or for 
grubbing put weeds and piiLverising the soil, as may he 
required. An important feature in this scarifier is, that 
it keeps its hold of a hard surface much bettar than a 
plouglb It weighs half a ton, is drawn by four or six 
horses, and costs about ^18. - 

^ The Implements of AgricuUwre, by J. Allen Bansome, Lond. 
1843. The Booh of Fwim Implements and Machines^ by Henry 
Stephens and B. Scott Burn. Edim 
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The Ducfie or Uley cultivator has many features in 
common with Biddle’s, and although brought forward as 
sn improvement upon it, has not established its title to be ' 
so regarded. The ^eat weight, high price, and amount 
of horse-power required to work them, are serious objec- 
tions to all these implements. 

Of more recent notoriety than these, and contrasting 
with them favourably in these respects, is an implement 
invented by the late Mr John Tennant, at Shields, near 
Ayr, and now popularly known as Tennant’s grubber. Its 
construction, as the annexed cut will show, is simple in the 
extreme. Its weight is about two owt, its price £4, 10s., 



Tennants Grubber, as improved by T. Brown, Edington. 


and its draught easily overcome by two horses. The depth 
It which it works is regulated by raising or lowering the 
shank which supports its wheels in front. Its tines can be 
easily moved on their supporting bars, and it may be 
worked with five or seven as desired. By substituting a 
shorter hind bar, and setting the tines more closely to 
gether, it makes "a most efficient driil-grubber. We shall 
have ‘ occasion to refer to this implement frequently in 


treating of tillage oi>erations. The improvement which 
Mr T. Brown has made on Tennant’s grubber consists 
mainly in the mode of attaching the tines to the bars. This 
attachment, which the cnt explains, has the merit of being 
at once very simple and very effectual The tines when 
thus fixed are as rigid as if welded to the bars, and yet, by 
merely slackening the screws and driving out the wectges, 
they can with ease and rapidiiy be either ac^ussted at 
varying widths apart, or detached for repair. 



Sectim 4, — Steam-Poioer Tillage IrAple7iient$. 

Such are the most important of those implements by 
which the tiHing of the soil has hitherto been accomplished, 
and upon which the farmer must continue to rely so long as 
he uses the muscular force of animals as his motive power. 



Fowler’s Locomotive Engine, witli Clip Brum. 


But the progress of invention has at last made the steam- 
engine practically available for this purpose, and accordingly 
we here introduce some notice of what has now been accom- 
plished, in applying steam power to the cultivation of the 
soil , ^ ^ 

After many abortive attempts to do this by moving 
the engine itself over the land to be operated upon, it is now 
admitted on all hands that the only available method is to 


communicate the power from the engine to the implementa 
by means of steel wire-ropes and windlasses. ^ This is done 
in a variety of ways, some of the most prominent of which 
we shall now describe. The systems actually in operation 
fa ll under two general classes, which are known severally as 
the Direct” and the “ Roundabout.” The first of these is 
the system introduced by Messrs John Fowler & Co. of 
CorahiH, London, and now so well known in connection with 
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their name. The late Mr John Fowler's first efforts were 
directed to the production of a draining apparatus, and it 
was after succeeding in this apiiarentiy more arduous effort 
•that he adapted his tackle to the hauling of tillage imple- 
ments. After various tentative changes, Mr Fowler settled 
on the form which is still in extensive use. It consists of 
a single locomotive engine, usually of 12 or 14 horse-power, 
with a windlass attached to it under the boiler. Around 
this wdndlass an endless steel wire-rojie passes with a single 
turn in a groove, which, by means of hinged clijis, lays hold 
of nearly the entire circumference of the rope, and that with 
a force proportioned to the strain ujion the rope, which thus 
obtains sufficient grip to convey the necessary hauling 
pcswer without risk of sliptping upon the drum. This 'svire- 
rope, which requires to he just twice as long as the field to 
be tilled is wide, passes round a sheave upon a self-acting 
anchor placed at the farther side of the field oj)posite to the 
engine. This anchor is a prominent feature in Mr Fowler's 
apparatus. It consists of a low truck on four wheels, with 
sharp disk edges, which cut deeply into the soil, and thus 
obtain a hold sufficient to resist the strain of the wire-rope. 
A bos, loaded mth stones, is fixed on the outer side of this 
truck to hinder it from canting over. The sheave mounted 
upon this truck, besides serving its primary use, gives motion 
v;hen required to a drum, which "winds up a rope, the other 
end of which is fixed well ahead in the direction in which 
the truck is required to move. Thus the apparatus warps 
itself along the headland as the ploughing progresses, and is 
kept always to the engine, which moves itself forward 

by its own locomotive power at every bout of the ploughs. 


and keejis abreast of them. That the rope may not dvaa 
uj)on the ground, friction rollers or rope-j)orters, as they rax- 
called, are jilaced at suitable intervals. These being mounted 
on wheels and strung upon the rope, are now in a good 
measure self-acting, as the tantness of the rope keeps tliem 
in its own line. The iiloughs are fixed to a balance frame 
carried on two wheels, and are in duiiiicate, pointing to each 
other, so that when the set at one end of the frame is in 
work, the op^^osite set is carried aloft in the air. The pIous:h 
frame is thus hauled to and fro across the field, between the 
engine and movable anchoi', by reversing the action of the 
windlass ; and it is adapted for taking from two to eight 
furrows at once, according to the power of the engine em- 
ployed, or the nature of the soil that is operated upon. 

Messrs Fowler have made this form of their ai^paratus 
more generally available by ada^^ting it for attachment to 
the ordinary 8-horse power thrashing engine. TVlien thus 
used the clip-drum is mounted on a separate frame and 
connected with the engine, which being stationed in a corner 
of the field to be ploughed, the rope is carried to two self- 
acting anchors, one at each side of the field, and thus encloses 
a triangle. The plough is drawn to and fro betwixt these 
anchors, and as it gradually approaches the engine at each 
successive bout, the gearing on the plough-frame tightens up 
the rope and accommodates it to the diminishing length 
required. 

To work Fowler's apparatus there are required one engine- 
driver, one ploughman, a stout lad to attend to the anchor, 
two boys to shift the rope-porters, and a horse and boy to 
supply the engine with water and fuel. 



Fowler’s Steam-Plougli as at work. 


About 1865 Messrs Fowler made an important addition 
to their apparatus by substituting a second engine for their 
movable anchor. In this arrangement, now weU known as 
the “ Double Engine system/' a pair of locomotive engines, 
each having a plain winding drum instead of the clip-drum, 
are placed opposite to each other at the ends of the field to 
be operated upon ; the rope of each of the engines is attached 
to the jilough, or other tillage implement, which is drawn 
to and fro betwixt them by each working in turn. While 
the engine in gear is coiling in its rope and drawing the 
plough towards itself, the rope of the other engine is paid 
out with merely so much drag on it as to keep it from kinking 
or getting ravelled on the driun. The advantages claimed 
for this system are, economy of power from the direct pull 
of the engines on the imx)lement ; the facility and rapidity 


with which the engines move themselves and the whole 
apparatus from field to field, or farm to farm, and take up 
their positions and get to work without the aid of horses ; 
and the few hands required to work it. Its drawbacks are 
the large first cost, and corresponding charge for wear and 
tear, depreciation, and interest; its unsuitableness for working 
in small and hregularly shap^ fields ; and the injury done 
to headlands in wet weather. Its siDeeial adaptation is for 
large farms, and for working for hire ; and for these it is 
undoubtedly without a rival. 

Mr William Smith of Woolston, Bedfordshire, may fairly 
be regarded as the pioneer of cultivation by steam power. 
At the meeting of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England 
at Carlisle in 1855, he witnessed the performance of the late 
John Fowler's steam draining-plough, and then contracted 
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wirh Mm to construct for Mm a -windlass and other tilling riority of grubbing to ploagMng^ being of opinion that il 
ap»paratua, -with wMch he got to work on Ms own farm in the soil is thoroughly broken up to a sufficient depth, it is 
the autumn of that year. These two leaders in steam- better not to rererse the surface, as weeds are thus kept 
cultivation did not long work together. They had decided on the top, and the removal of them thereby greatly 
and diverse opinions as to the best road to success, and facilitated. 

accordingly each for the future took Ms own course. Mr Mr Smith soon made an important addition to his system 
Smith's merit is not largely that of an original inventor of of tillage by means of an implement wMch he calls a Midget 
macMnery, but rather that of a zealous, persevering, and and Suhscdl&r, By means of it the soil, after being 
successful applier of the inventions of others. But by his thorougMy smashed up by the steam-grubber, is thrown 
own example and Ms vigorous writings, he has contributed into 36*inch ridges, the tine at the same time penetrating 
very largely indeed to the success of steam cultivation. Ho and loosening the subsoil in each furrow several inches 
makes use of the orMnary portable engine, such as is em- deeper. His clay soil treated thus immediately after harvest 
ployed as a thrashing power, wHch gives motion to a is put into the best possible condition for benefiting by the 
detached windlass with two drums, from wMch a -wire-rope alternations of wintry weather, for allo-wing rain-water to 
is carried round the area to be operated upon, and hence pass readily and beneficially to the drains, and for yielding 
the name ** Boundabout" applied to tMs system. TMs rope a friable seed-bed in spring. It enabled Mm altogether 
being attached by a turning bow to a powerful grubber, the to dispense -with dead fallows i to grow abundant crops of 
implement is drawn to and fro across the field by reversing wheat and beans alternately for a number of successiveyears, 
as ret^uired the action of the windlass, the slack half of the at an average flumial cost of 8s, 6d. per acre for tillage ; 
rope being uncoiled from the one drum as the part in work is and to keep bis land perfectly clean under this constant 
wound up upon the other. His mode of worMng is to break cropping. He has the Mgh merit not only of being the 
up the ground by using a three-tlned grabber, and then to first man who successfully used steam power for the cultiva* 
go over it again -with a seyen-tined one, working.at right tion of a farm, but of demonstrating that this can be done 
angles to the first. Mr Smith zealously advocates the supe- with manifest economy even by the occupiers of small farms, 
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seeing that his own farm extends to but 180 acres of arable wMch has features peculiar to itself, A single traction 
land. After the lapse of eighteen years there is probably engine is stationed at any convenient point on the 
no one who yet practises steam cultivation -with as great margin of or near to the field to be operated upon, the 
success and economy. At the end of this period he reports preference always being given to a site where there is 
that his engine and tackle are in excellent condition, -water, whence it can supply itself either by pumping 

Mr Smith's apparatus was for a time manufactured by or by the patent injector. The other parts of the apparatus 
the wdl-known fibcm of J. h P. Howard of Bedford, and are two self-moving anchor windlasses, wHch are placed 
more recently by Barford Perkins of Peterborough, opposite to each other on two sides of the field, occupying 
Since 1860 the Messrs Howard have sent out a tackle of the place and doing the work of the two engines in the 
their own, in wHch the -maiTi features of Smith's system double-engine system. These windlasses are mounted on 
are retained, but to these they have themselves added four disc wheels, and have also a spud wMch cuts into the 
from time to time various improvements. By means of a soil to give the necessary resistance to the side pulL 
self-acting windlass and self-moving anchors, their tackle They each cany a -winding-drum wi-bh the necessary length 
can now be worked by one engineman (who also attends of -wire-rope, and -fchese windlass-druins -wind up and pay 
to the -windlass), one ploughmaa, and two porter-boya out alternately iu precisely the same way as in Fowler's 
Although the earliest in date of invention, the most double engines. They also have each a winding-forward 
recent in actual operation is the tackle of Messrs Fisken, drum with -wire-rope and anchor fixed a-head, by means of 
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whicli they warp themselves forward and keep abreast as 
the ^ work progresses. Power is communicated from the 
engine^ to these windlasses by means of a light hemp rope, 
travelling at the speed of the fly-wheei, which is carried all 
round the field, and takes a double turn round a grooved 
pulley on each windlasa, A set of anchor pulleys on 
wheels cany this rope round the comers of the fiield; 
another set of pnlleys, on stakes driven into the ground at 
suitable points, cany it off the gronndj and a tension 
anchor mounted on four wheels, and having, like the 
windlasses, an apparatus by which it warps itself forward, 
and keeps the hemp-rope taut as the length out varies with 
the progress of the work. The wind^ses have each a 
self-acting clutch, which stops the implement when any 
obstruction is encountered, and by which the attendants 
stop it at the turnings, or when otherwise necessary, with- 
out in any case requiring to stop the engine. By these 
arrangements the engine-driver does not require to have 
the implement in sight, his duty being merely to drive his 
engine at a uniform speed, as neither stopping nor revers- 
ing are required. The advantages claimed for Fisken^s 
tackle are Ihose which it has in coanmon with the other 
Roundabout systems, and, in addition, the use of a light 
hemp rope to convey power from engine to implement with 
less friction and cost than in other systems; great adapta- 
bility to fields of any size, or shape, or inequality of surface ; : 
and a capacity in certain circumstances of being worked by | 
a fixed steam-engine or water power, I 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Engiand has from the j 
first devoted much attention and large funds to the promo- 
tion of steam cultivation, by the prizes offered at its 
shows, and by the reports publish^ in its Jowndl from year 
to year. In the probnged trial cd ateainploughs which took 
place at Leeds in July 1861 under its auspices, the competi- 
tion was mainly betwixt Fowler’s and the modification, by i 
Howard, of what is popularly known as Smith’s aysteim 
The award of the judges was as follows: — “The jBlOO I 
prize offered for the most economical application of steam 
power to the cultivation of the soil, was awarded to Mr 
Fowler for his 12-horse power engine, moving andbor- 
age, and plough ; and of the ^6100 offered for the most 
economical application of the ordinary thrashing-engine of 
the farm to steam cultivation, v675 was given to Mr Fowler, 
and .£25 to Mr Howard, Besides these a silver medal is 
given to Mr Hayes, for his clever windlass for the same 
puipose ; and the same to Mr Roby for his combined engine 
and windlass." 

During the summer and autumn of 1861, Mr J. Cl 
Morton, editor of the Agri&ultwraL QtmfU, personally in- 
spected the farms of many of these parties, and published 
from time to time in that paper detailed accounts of liis 
own observations and of the information supplied to him in 
regard to each case. In his JSI'ew Fa/nM 7^9 Almomac for 
1862, he condensed these reports, and from it we give the 
following extracts : — 

“ Little Woodcote Farm lies — a tract of open country 
and light ^careous soil of various depth — ^upon the chalk, 
about a mile from the Caishalton station on the London and 
l^som railway. ^ Mr Amot has had Fowler’s lO-horae 
power steam-engine and ploughing apparatus since the 
harvest of 1859. His apparatus, rope,and engineco8t£700. 
He works a three-furrow plou^ The work done each 
year by the steam-plough on his 400 acre farm has thus 
been 393 acres in 1869-60, and 389 acres in 1860-61. It 
has been done at the rate of six or seven acres a day for 
ordinary ploughing, and three acres a day (one acre per 
furrow) when at the 10 and 12-inch deep work. It may 
average on the whole five acres a day,mcluding all stoppages 
and removals, and has thus taken i^ose upon eighty days 
for its accomplishment. Besides this however. 150 acres 


Imve been ploughed during the time for neighbours at a 
charge, including evei^hing, of 12s. an acre. The engine 
is also used for thrashing purposes, and 220 acres at home 
and 260 acres elsewhere are thus thrashed out for hira 
“ TOls cost of repairs has been uncoiomonly small— in- 
cluding a new cog-wheel, repacking cylinders, and athorongh 
overhaul and cleaning of the whole apparatus at the end of 


of coulters for the plough, and the gradual wearing of the 
rope-porters. In aU it has not nearly reached £10 a year, 
at wMch, nevertheless, we put it. The tear and wear of 
rope is repoirted as follows ; — A new 400-yard rope, lately 
bought, costing £35, has made the stock stronger and better 
than it was at the beginning. This charge may therefore 
be put against more than two years’ work, and is equal to 
about £15 a year. The weekly cost of labour when at work 
is as follawB : — ^Engineer, 18s. ; ploughman, 14s. ; anchor 
lad, 9 b. ; two porter lads, 6s, each ; horse and water cart, 
about 24 b, weddy— in all, £3, 17s, weekly, or as nearly as 
possible 12s. a day. The cost for oil is Is. a day, and for 
fuel, at nine or ten cwt. a day, it may be put at 10s. daily. 
The charge for depreciation at 10 per cent is £70 a year' 
and for interest of capital £36 a year. The whole annual 
cost may thus be estimated : — 

liSboTir, 80 days .... ^648 

Fad and oil » 44 

Repairs and rope . . « 25 

Depreciation and interest of capital 105 


Total £222 

“But 500 acres of tibLrashing,and 70 or 80 acres perannmn 
of steam ploughing for hire, equal in all to at least forty 
days’ work per annum, are also done by this engine. And 
the profits of this work should be deducted from this sum 
before Mr Amofs experience of his investment can be 
accurately described. The sum of £222, at which, if there 
had been no other use for engine and apparatus, his cost 
must have been estimated, is equal to 11s. per acre over the 
work accomplished, much of which, however, was 12 inches 
deep. Butif the proper share of the interest and depreciation 
of capital be charged upon its work elsewhere for hire, the 
cost of sterna ploughing will not exceed £190, or 10s. 6d. 
m acre. But Mr Amot would contend that the engine 
is not £30 worse than when he purchased it two years ago ; 
and one-half of this, with interest of capital, will amount to 
£60, two-thirds only of which should be charged against the 
plou^-work ; and £150 would thus appear to be the 
cost of ploughing 400 acres, or 7s. 6d. an acre. In fact, he 
might very well claim that this sum should be still further 
reduced by all the profit of his hire elsewhere, which can 
hardly be put at less than 20s. a day, and thia on forty 
days per a nnum will amount to £40 or more; so that the 
net cost to h i m of his machinery has not been more than 
£110 a year, or 6s. 6d. an acre over his ploughing, 

“What did it use to coat him when he worked thirteen 
horses on his farmi He now works six horses. TTi« 
horses get 2 J bushels of oats, and 2 J trusses of hay weekly 
each, during seven months : — 

80 weeks at 11s. amoimt to , £X6 10 0 

22 weeks on dorer, Sec., at 5 s. . 5 10 0 


The annual food per horse costs £22 0 0 
“ The aamu al charge for depredation, farrier, blacksmith, 
E^dler, and implements, is at least £6 per home, and for 
interest of capital in horse and implements at least £2 
more. This makes the annual cost of each horse £29. 
The wages paid, in cash and cottage, to ploughmen is at 
least £32 per pair, or £16 per horse, and the whole cost is 
thus equal to £45 per horse per ftnimm ; which over seven 
horses amounts to £315 per annum— one-half more'^han 
the expenditure^ even on the highest estiiuate, upon the 
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engine which has displaced them, and nearly double what 
Mr Amot has actually incurred when he deducts his 
profits on its hira 

" A clay land fann near Bedford (the Woolston or Bed- 
ford apparatus), the Tithe Farm of SteTungton, occupied by 
Mr Wi lliam I&e, is a tract naturally of poor clay soil 
The extent farmed by Mr Pike has till lately been about 
4:75 acres, of which 367 were arable; and fifteen hors^ 
were employed in five 3-horse teams upon this extent. 
Now, about 600 acres are farmed, of which 420 acres are 
arable ; and the whole is managed with ten horses and an 
8-horse power engine, working grubbers on the Wool- 
ston system. If the additional land requires the same 
horse-power per 100 acres as was needed on the original 
farm, then, in place of ten horses, seventeen or eighteen 
must have been needed, and probably Mr Pike's mere 
saving by the use of his 8-horse engine and cultivating 
apparatus does not fall short of £300 a year. 

“The present cropping of the land is as follows : — 126 
acres are in wheat, of which 105 were partly after beans, 
cross-grubbed by steam-power before sowing, and paitiy 
after dover, having been cross-grubbed also by steam-power 
more than once before the previous harvest time, and then 
horse scarified and harrowed. The remainder was after 
horse cultivation. There are 60 acres of beans after wheat, 
its stubble having been dressed with farm-yard dung, and 
then ploughed by horse power. There are 60 acres of 
grass and clover ; 20 acres now in vetches have been cross- 
grubbed after a manuring; 26 acres in mangolds and 
turnips have been cross-grubbed in autumn, and again 
steam-scarified and crossed in spring; 60 acres in barley, 
and 26 acres in oats, make up the extent of the farm, and 
were got in after steam cultivation. By ^cross-grubbing' 
it is meant that the operation was repeated. 

“ More horse cultivation than usual was done in 1860. 
Clay land was fit only on rare ocasions, and both horse 
and steam power were then used to the utmost. Mr Pike 
has had Mr Smiths grubber worked by an ordinary 
thrashing-engine since July 1868. Since that time 731 
acres have been cross-grubbed, doubly-worked. In 
addition to this Mr Pike informs me that he has also 
cross-grubbed for hire 300 acres of land. For this he 
charges 26s. an acre, the coals being supplied to the 
employer, 

“Excluding this item from our consideration in the 
meantime, and assuming that 730 acres — double* cultivated 
between July 1868 and June 1861 — correspond to 260 
acres annually, the average performance of the engme, in- 
cluding all stoppages except removals, has been six acres 
daily once cultivated. To do 260 acres twice would there- 
fore occupy at least eighty-three days ; adding three days 
for remov^, there are eighty-^ix days' work of the steam- 
. engine to be charged upon the steam cultivation of the 
farm. The following is the labour and ' its cost per 
week: — I engineer, 16s.; 1 ploughman, 11s.; 2 men shift- 
ing anchoi-s, 22s. ; 1 man at windlass, 12s. ; 1 porter-boy, 
6s. ; 1 boy and horse with water cart, 24s. : the whole 
amounts to £3, 19s., or 13s. 2d. daily. In addition to 
this we add the cost of coals, 10 cwts. at 19s, a ton on 
the ground, or 9s. 6d. daily. The oil at 6s. a gallon costs 
about Is. a day. 

“The daily cost thus comes to 23s. 6d., and this over 
eighty-six days amounts to about £100. Against the 
engine and apparatus, costing about £610, we must put 
10 per cent., or £61, for depreciation, and 6 per cent., or 
£26, 10s,, for interest of capital The cost of repairs may 
perhaps be satisfied by an annual charge of £16 ; and for 
tear and wear of rope we have the following items : 1400 
yards of iron wire-rope originally purchas^, £60 ; steel 
ropes, 1400 yards, since purchased, £60. PiobaUy the 


annual charge needed to maintain this may be made ofi 
the theory that the rope will last three years, and £25 ^ 
year may suffice for this particular. Adding up these 
items, we have a sum total of £216, 10a to be charged 
aga^t the farm for steam cultivation. Putting £216 
against 500 acres once grubbed iu the course of the year, 
we have a diarge of about 8a 7d. an acre for the grubbing. 
Mr Pike informed me that, during the three years of his 
steam cultivation, on several of the ten fields already 
specffied, he has not used the plough at alL Even the 
mixing of manure with the soil is done by the grabber. 
No plough is used to buiy it. It is laid upon the land, 
and grubbed to and fro, and thereby mixed sufficiently. 
The cleanness of the land, too, is a fair testimony to the 
quality of cultivation by implements which stir, but do 
not overturn the soil 

“ Mr Pike has till lately used the grubber invented by 
Mr Smith of Woolston, with the tumbow apparatus for 
turning the tool at the land's end. Latterly he has used 
the cultivator of Messrs Howard, each tine of which is 
double, pointing both fore and aft, so that no turning at 
aU is needed, the daw which follows in the wake of the 
working tooth as it goes coming into operation in its turn 
as it comes back agaim” 

Mr Pike thus writes -to Messm Howard, of date 
December 2, 1861 : — 


“Gmtijkmsin, — I have cultivated my fium by steam-power for 
the last four years, and therefore feel myself in a position to speak 
positively of tho merits of the sYstem. 

“ My farm, belonging to the Duke of Bedford, consiats principally 
of poor, stro^, Huy, day land, which, before I entered upon it, 
was laid up in three yard ridges, with water gutters drawn across 
the ridges to take off the water. Since I have steam cultivated it, 
I have done away with ridges and furrows entirely; my fields of 
40 and 50 acres each, wMch are steep in places, are ill laid on the 
fiat, and during the wettest season I have never seen any water 
stand upon them. I am convinced if land is broken up a good 
depth by the cultivator, and under drained, there is no need of any 
foirowB, if it is ever so strong. 

“I am enabled to manage my farm with about half the number of 
horses, I do it with less trouble to mjselfi I am always more 
forward with my work, and the horses I do keep eoit much, less per 
head than formerly, as all the hard wcrJc is done by steam. 

“ The ^eot of deep stirring this soil is very apparent in the crops ; 
my land is naturally very poor, so that very large yields are out of 
the question ; but I am convinced I can grow much more com by 
steam than by horse cultivation, and I can also grow a larger 
breadth of root crops. I also find that by constant deep tillage 
my huLd. moves easier every year, consequently it is less expense to 
etutivate. 1 seldom u^ the plough, except my horses have got 
nothing else to do. 

“I break up my dlover lays before harvest, and make a hastas^d 
fallow of them. I am convinced this is the surest way of getting a 
good wheat crop on strong soil ; and, besides eleaniog the land, it 
has this advantage, it does not leave so much work to do at 
Michaelmas. I aHo bref^ up my tare land before harvest, so that 
after harvest 1 have nothing to do but cultlvaie my bean and 
wheat stubbles. 

1 put away my tackle as soon as possible after we have heavy 
Tains, the latter jJart of October or beginning of November, and do 
not bring it out again until the tundp land is ready to break up 
for barley. ^ My object is to make the bast use of the summer and 
the early autumn. 

“When I commenced cultiyatLag by steam, 1 used to set down to 
little pieces, but I found tJuxi too much trouble, therefore increased 
the length of my ropes, as I found it made veiy little difference to 
my 8-horae enrine whelher I had out a long or short lengt^ of 
1 have now sumcient to do a 50 acre field, without moving either 
engine or windlass ; this is my largest field ; I dug a pond at one 
end, and I do the whole ■without moving from the pond. When I 
can, I set my engine and windlass in an adjoining fiel(^ so as to 
•fipjflli headl^ds and all complete, without going into it. Water 
carting is a great erpense, and in a wet season a great nuisance. I 
therefore have dug some ponds, and sometimes 1 dam up a ditch or 
master drain to obtain a supply. 

“I am particularly pleased with the new apparatus you made for 
me last spring. The windlass is much easier moved about, and is 
very simple to manage. The cultivator takes less time at land's 
end, there is no danger of overturning it does not jump so much in 
work, and the hind shares cause the land to lay looser. No matter 
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bow hard the ground, it will break it up, aad on sidehilla it goes 
much steadier and l^etter than my old one. 

**The first steel rope I had ddd above 2000 acres, and 1 have a small 
portion of it at work yet. If people mean to have their ropes last, they 
must keep them o£f the ^ouad, and attend well to the coiling on 
the windlass drums. I like your new rollers, which cany the rope 
further from the ground. — I am. Gentlemen, yours very truly, 

" Messrs J. F. Howard, Bedford. William Pikb.” 

It is due to Messrs Howard to state that their numerous 
other cuatomers concur in testifying to the general efficiency 
of their tackle, its Kttle liability to breakage or derange- 
ment, and to the readiness with which their ordinary farm 
labourers have learned to work it efficiently. 

By this time cultivation by steam-power had been 
adopted by enterprising individuds in nearly every county 
in England, and was making steady progress in the face of 
many hindrances. In every instance the purchaser and 
his servants had to learn the use of novel and somewhat 
complicated machinery ; much of which, as first sent out, 
proved to be defective both in structure and in material The 
fields also, through lack of preparation, often presented 
obstacles which, as experience was gained, were seen and 
remedied. In a few instances, where the purchaser of 
steam tackle was either unable to give his personal super- 
intendence, or lacked the needed energy and perseverance 
to cope with the difficulties of a new enterprise, it proved 
a failure. But with rare exceptions, easily accounted for, 
it was everywhere demonstrated that by steam-power and 
appropriate implements, the tillage of the soil can be per- 
formed with a rapidity, efficiency, and economy far 
excelling what is practicable by animal power and the old 
implements. 

In the autumn of 1866, by which date steam tillage had 
greatly extended, the Eoy^ Agricultural Society of England 
sent out three seta of co mm issioners to inspect and report 
on the position of steam cultivation at that time. The reports 
obtained were published in the Society's Journal for 1867, 
and present a mass of most interesting and instructive in- 
formation on the whole subject The commissionerB visited 
about 150 farms situated in nearly 40 different counties 
of England, and a few in East Lothian, containing an 
aggregate area of 66,000 acres, which they estimate to 
be about a third of the whole area then under steam cultivar 
tion. They amply confirm what has already been stated 
as to the success of this new system of tillage, and make it 
plain that the changes thus brought about are of such im- 
portance as really to amount to a revolution in modem 
agriculture. 

At its annual show in 1871, at Wolverhampton, the 
English Society again provided for a careful competitive trial 
of steam-tillage machmery, when the following awards were 
made : — 

Class I. —For the best combination of machinery for the cultiva- 
tdon of the soil by steam-power — 

1st Prize, £100 — Awarded to Messrs J. Fowler & Co,, Leeds. 

3d Prize, £50 — do, do. da 

Class II. — For the best combination of machmery for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by steam-power, the weight of the steam-engine 
not to exceed 10 tons — 

1st Prize, £50 — Awai-ded to Messrs Fowler, Leeds. 

2d Prize, £35 — Awarded to the Ravensthorpe Engineering Co. 

(Fisken systemi. 

Class III. — ^For the best combination of machinery for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by an ordinary agricultural engine, whether 
self-propelling or portable. 

I St Prize, £60 — ^Awarded to Messrs Fowler, Leeds. 

2d Prize, £25 — Awarded to Messrs Howard, Bedford. 

A Silver Cup, value £100, otfered by the Bight Hon. Lord Vernon, 
president, for the best combination of machinery for the culti- 
vation of the soil by steam-power, ti^jB cost of which shall not 
exceed £700. The engine to be locomotive, and adapted for 
threshing and other farm purposes. — Awarded to Messrs 
Fowler i tlo., Leeds 

Steam cultivation has now ceased to be a novelty, and is 


[machines and 

making rapid progress in aU parts of Great Britain and m 
foreign countries. In March 1873, at an agricultural meet- 
ing, it was stated by Messrs Fowler & Co. of Leeds, that 
they are turning out annually from their works about 100 
sets of their tackle for the home inarket,and from 60 tu 60 
for foreign countries. Of their home sales about Imlf aw 
to private individuals, and half to persons who work them 
for hire. In a district around Magdeburgh fifty sefo of 
their tackle are employed in cultivating the soil for the 
growth of sugar-beet. The other leading makers are also 
doing a large business, with the certainly of its becoming 
larger every year. The expiry of several patents applicable 
to steam cultivating tackle ia giving an additional stimulus 
to the manufacture of such machines. Partly in this way, 
and also by contrivances of their ovra, the Messrs Howard 
of Bedford have recently (1873) made very considerable 
changes and progress with their tackle. Their self-acting 
anchors, and their turning cultivator, which is constructed 
on an entirely new principle, are said to be respectively the 
best of their kind. 

Section 6. — Harrows. 

When a field has been broken up by the plough, it is 
osuaJly next operated upon by the harrow, whether the object 
be to prepare it for and to cover in seeds, or to bring clods 
and roots to the surface. This is virtually a rake dragged by 
horses. In its most ordinary form, the framework is of 
wood with iron tines, of which each Imrrow contains twenty. 
Formerly each horse dragged a single harrow, although two 
or more were worked abreast. Under this arrangement the 
harrows had too much independent motion, and were Hahle 
to get foul of each other. This has been remedied, first, 
partially, by coupling them loosely by riders, and then more 
effectually by a hinge-like joining, which allows a separate 
vertical motion, but only a combined horizontal one. A 
rhomboidal form is also given to thiR ’p^ilr of harrows — 
usually called lyrakes — so that when properly yoked, no two 
tines run in the same track. This description of harrow 
ia now frequently made entirely of iron. 

Howard's patent harrows axe a further improvement on 
this implement The zig-zag form given to each section en- 



ables the whole so to fit in, that the working parts are 
equally distributed over the space operated upon. The ' 
number of times is 75, instead of 40, as in the form last 
noticed, and yet, from the form of frame and manner of 
coupling, the tines are well apart, and have each a sepanite 
line of action. Practical farmers speak very highly of the 
effective working of this implement By an exceedingly 
simple contrivance, the centre part when turned on its back 
forms a sledge on which its fellows can be piled and drawn 
along from one field to another. A light description of 
harrows, with smaller and more numerous tines, is some- 
times used for covering in grass-seeds. If a hairow is to 
be used at all for this purpose, Howard's is a very suitable 
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kind, but a mucb better implement is Cartwright's chain- j 
harrow, which abrades the surface over which it is drawn ] 
to a degree that could not be anticipated from a mere 
inspection of the implement. It is formed by attaching 
to a draught-bar pairs of square-linked chains, each 
feet long, connecting them by cross links, and keeping 
the whole expanded by two movable stretchers. The 
old-fashioned ponderous break harrow is now entirely 
discarded, and the more efficient cultivator used in its 
stead. A form of the latter, from its close resemblance 
to harrows, is noticed now rather than before. It is a 
Tery strong iron harrow, with the tines made longer, 
and very considerably curved forwards. An iron rod 
with a loop handle is fixed to the hind bar, by means of 
which the driver can easily hitch it up and get rid of 
weeds, <fec. Two such harrows are coupled together 
and drawn by four horses. Its pulverising power is 
very considerable. But when clods have been brought 
to the surface, they are most effectually reduced by various 
kinds of rollers. 

Section 6. — Rollers. 

Those formerly used were soKd cylinders of. timber or 
atone attached to a frame and shafts, for which hoUow ones 
of cast-iron are now generally substituted The simplest 
form of these has a smooth surface, and is cast in sections 
to admit of more easy turning. They are made of diverse 
weights, so as to be adapted for the draught of one or two 
horses as required. Those of the former description, weigli- 


Cambiidge's roller possesses several features in common 
with Crosskill's, and is used for similar purposes. In the 




CauiLiidge’s Press-Wheel Boiler. 

1 form in which it was first brought out it consisted of discs, 

I fitting dose to each other, with finted instead of serrated 
edges. In its recently improved form the discs are not 
tou/Ia of uniform diameter as formerly, but each alternate 
one in the set is raised about two inches, and has the centra 
hole, not circular and dose fitting to the axle, but triangular 
and wide. The result is that while the discs press uniformly 
on the surface over whidi they are rolled, the larger ones 
rise above their fdlows with a jerking motion, which gives 
a most efficient sdf-deaning power to the implement, and 
thus n>lTTn't.R of its being used when other rollers would be 
dogged. The eccentric discs axe now made either with 
serrated or smooth e<^es as customers prefer. .A^er careful 
trial we have come to the conclusion that it is the most 
useful roller for general purposes which we yet possess. 


Smooth Oast-Iron Field Boiler. 

■ing in all 6 cwt., and costing as many pounds stwling, are 
exceedingly useful for all purposes where expedition rather 
than heavy pressure is wautei From their greater dim^ 
bility, smoother surface, and less liability to dog, the readi- 
ness with which they can be cast of any weight that is re- 
quired, and their moderate price, it is probable that cast-iron 
cylinders will speedily superaede aU others. 

Several important variations on the common smooth roller 
have been introduced of late years. Of these the first notice 
is due to OrossHll’s dod-crusher, on the ground both of its 
•intrinsic merit and the date of its introduction. It consists 
of cast-iron discs 2 J feet in diameter, with serrated edge and 
a series of sideway-projecting teeth. Twenty-three of these 
discs are strung loosely upon a round axle, so as to revolve 
independently of each other. The free motion thus given 
to each disc, and which has latterly been increased by cast- 
ing each alternate one of greater diameter in the eye, adds 
at once to the pulverising and self-cleaning power of the 
roller. Three horses yoked abreast are required to work 
it. The axle is prolonged at each end sufficiently to receive 
traveUing wheels, on which it is transported from place to 

place. Although primarily designed and actuallymu^ used 

lor breaking dods, it is even more in requestforconsolida.ting 
loose soils, checking the ravages of wire-worm, and covering 
in dover and grass seeds. For the latter purpose, its actaon 
is perfected by attaching a few bushes to it, which fill up 
the indentations, and leave a surface so beautifully even as 
to rival the accuracy and neatness of a well-raked bordw. 
It IS now to be had on a smaller scale adapted to the diaug t 
•of two horses. 



Disc of Uambiidge’s EoUer, showing Self^leaning Action. 


Under this head may be noticed press drills, which, by 
maa.na of a series of narrow cylinders with conical edges, 
form corresponding grooves in loose soil Seeds sown broad- 
cast ovei a surface thus treated come up in rows. The 



Land-Presser. 

laud-presser is a modification of the press-roller. It is 
made with two or three conical edged cylinders to fit into 
the seams of as many plough furrows, the other enff 
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of tlie asie oa wMoh. they are fixed being supported by a 
piaiu carriage-wbeeL It is drami by one borse, and follows 
in the wake of two or three ploughs, according to the number 
of its cylinders. When wheat is sown after clover lea, this 
iisijjement is found exceedingly useful in closing the seams 
and forming a uniform seed-bed. 

The Norwegian, or, as it should rather be called, the 
Swedish harrow is strictly a clod-crushing implement. From 
its radiating spikes penetrating the surface over which it is 
drawn, it has been c^ed a harrow; but its revolving motion 
entitles it rather to be classed with rollers. In its usual 
form it consists of three rows of cast-iron rowels arranged 
apon jjarallel axles fixed in an iron frame, which is supported 
on three wheels, — one in front and two behind. The out- 
line and arrangements are in fact the same as in Finlayson^s 
grubber, only substituting parallel rows of rowels for tines. 
There is also the same leverage for raising and depressing 
the frame. But this implement has recently been con- 
structed on a much simpler and cheaper plan, in which the 
wheels and lever apparatus are discarded altogether. It 
thus consists of a simple wrought-iron frame with four rows 
of rowels, A few boards are laid across the frame, forming 
a platform over the rowels, on which the driver stands when 
it is wished to increase the weight and eflBcienoy of the im- 
plement. On the upper side at either end is ^ed a piece 
of wheel-tire, on which the implement, when turned on its 
back, can slide along, sledge-fashion, when it is wished to 
move it from place to place. As thus constructed it can 
be made for about £6. This is the best implement yet in- 
troduced for breaking moist clods. 

Sectioiv 7. — Brectsir'Flough and Trenchvng-Fork. 

Before leaving the implements of tillage, it may be proper 
to notice two, which have been a good brought under 
notice of late years, via, the breast-plough and trenching- 
fork. The former is extensively us^ in carrying out the 
process of paring and burning. It is the implement known 
in Scotland as the flaughter (or thin turf) spada In using 
it the workman guards his ildgha with a piece of board, 
fastened on apron-wise, and with this presses against the 
cross-head of the implement, and urges forward its cutting 
edge. When a thin turf has thus been severed from the 
surface, he turns it over by a jerk of his arms. The 
fort is used in giving a deep autumn digging to land in 
preparation for root crops. Both operations can ordinarily 
be more economically performed by using horse-power with 
suitable implements. But for clearing out comers of fidds, 
hedge sides, and similar places, manual labour with these 
tools can frequently be made to supplement tbe plough to 
good purpose. 

SectioTi 8 . — Implements for Soumng, 

A large portion of the grain annually sown in Great 
Britaia is still distributed by hand from the primitive 
sowing-sheet, 

“ The sower stalks 

"With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 

Into the feithfol bosom of the ground. ” 

In Scotland a decided preference is still given to broadcast 
sowing, for which purpose a machine is nsed that covera 
from 15 to 18 feet, according to the width of ridge 
adopted. It consists of a long seed-box, carried on a frame 
mounted on two wheels. From these motion is com- 
municated to a spindle which revolves in the seed-box, and 
expels the seed by means of cogs or brushes, through 
opening which can he graduated to suit the required rate 
of seeding. It is drawn by a single horse, is attended by 
one man, and can get over 30 acres a day. It is peculiarly 
adapted for the regular distribution of clover and grass 
seeds. Now that reaping by machtneiy has become *8o 
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general, there is an obvious advantage in having the fields 
as level and with as few open forms as possible, and hence 
of having a marker attached to the sowing-machine. In 
one made by Sheriff at West Barns, by an ingenious 
apparatus on the principle of the odometer, the machine 
itself is made to register the space which it travels over, 
and thus to indicate the rate per acre at which it is 
distributing the seed. Excellent results have been, and 
still are, obtained from broadcast sowing. But as tillage 
becomes more perfect, there arises a demand for gren.ter 
accuracy in the depth at which seeds are deposited in the 
soil, for greater precision in the rate and regularity of their 
distribution, and for greater facilities for removing weeds 
from amongst the growing crop. These considerations led, 
at a comparatively early period, to the system of sowing 
crops in rows or drills, and hence the demand for machines 
to do this expeditiously and accurately. We accordingly find, 
in our best cultivated districts, the sowing and after-culture 
of the crops now conducted with a precision which reminds 
the spectator of the processes of some well-arranged factory. 
This is accomplished by means of a variety of drilling- 
machines, . the most prominent of which we shall now 
notice. 

The Suffolk drill is the kind in most general use. It is 
a complicated and costly machine by which manure and 
seeds can be simultaneously deposited. That called the 
general purpose drill can sow ten rows of com, with or 
without manure, at any width between the rows from 4 J 
to 10 inches, and at any rate per acre between two pecks 
and six bushels. It can be arranged also to sow clover 
and grass seeds, — ^the heavier seeds of clover being thrown 
out by minute cups, — and the lighter grass seeds bmshed 
out from a separate compartment. It is furth^ fitted for 
sowing beans and turnips — ^the latter either two drills at 
a time on the ridge, or three on the flat. This drill, as 
most recently improved by Messrs Hornsby of Grantham 
and Garrett of Leiston, has an apparatus for preserving 
the machine in a level position when working on sloping 
ground. As a main object in drilling crops at all is to 
admit of the use of the hoe, it becomes an important point 
to accomplish the drilling with undeviating straightness, 
and exact parallelism in each successive course of the drill 
This is now obtained by means of a fore-carriage, which an 
assistant walking alongside so controls by a lever as easily 
to keep the wheel in the same rut down which it had 
previously passed. Messrs Hornsby have also introduced 
India-rubber tubes for conducting the seed, in place of 
the tin funnels hitherto used. These drills coat about 

The Woburn drill of the Messrs Hensman is simpler in 
its construction than those already noticed. In all other 
drills, the coulters, which distribute the manure or seed, 
hang from the carriage. In this drill the carriage rests 
upon the coulters, whidb. are like the iron of skates ; it may 
be said, indeed, to run on four pairs of skates. Hence this- 
drill's power of penetrating hard ground, and of giving a 
firm bed to the wheat-seed in soft ground. Each driU 
coulter, however, preserves its independence as when 
suspended. This self-adjustment is required by the in- 
eqi^ty of tffled ground, and is thus obtained : each pair 
of coulters is fixed to the end of a balance beam, these 
again to others, and they to a central one. Thus' each 
coulter, in well-poised rank, gives its independent share of 
support. It varies from the generality of drills, as it is 
drawn from the centre by whipple-trees instead of shafts ; 
and the drill-man behind can steer or direct the drill with 
the greatest nicety. The corurbox of the drill is entirely 
self-acting, and divers the seed equally weU going either 
up or down hilL It is also capable* of horse-hoeing, by 
attaching hoes to the levers instead of the coulter-shares. 
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It IB drawn by a pair of horses, and the price from £18 
to £20.”i 

Tum^ drUL — ^In Scotland, and in the north and west 
of England, turnips are usually sown on the ridge by a 
machine which sows two rows at a time. In the south- 
eastern parts of England, which are hotter and drier, it is 
found better to sow them on the dat, for which purpose 
machines are constructed which sow four rows together, 
depositing manure at the same time. Both kinds are 
adapted for sowing either turnips or mangold-wurzel seeds 
as required. With the view of economising seed and 
manure, what are called drop-drills have recently been 
introduced, which deposit both — ^not in continuous streams 

^but in jets, at such intervals apart in the rows as the 

farmer wi^es the plants to stand. What proxnises to be a 
more useful machine is a water-drill invented by a Wilt- 
shire farmer — ^Mr Chandler of Market Lavingtonu “ His 
water-drill pours down each manure-coulter the requisite 
amount of fluid, mized with powdered manure, and thus 
brings up the plant from a mere bed of dust Having 
used it largely during three years, I may testify to its 
excellence. Only last July, when my bailiff had ceased 
turnip sowing on account of the droti^t, by directing tie 
use of the water-driU, I obtained from this latter sowing 
an earlier and a better show of young plants than from 
the former one with the dust-<kilL Nor is there any 
increase of expense if water be within a moderate distance, 
for we do not use powdei>mamires alone. They must be 
mixed with ashes, that they may be diffused in the soil 
Now, the expense and labour of supplying these ashes axe 
equal to the cost of fetching mere watery and apart from 
any want of rain, it is found that this method of moist 
diffusion, dissolving, instead of mingling only, the super- 
phosphate, quickens its action even upon damp ground, 
and makes a little of it go further/'^ 

Section 9. — Matmre-DistrihitorM. 

The practice of top-dressing wheat, vetdies, clover, or 
meadows, with guano and various light manures, has now 
so much increased, and the inconvenience of scattering 
them over the surface by hand is so great, that various 
machines have recently been invented for distributing 
them, which can also be used for sowing such manures 
over turnip drills, covering three at once. Such machines 
will probably be used in future for distributing lime, which 
can thus be done much more regularly than by cart and 
diovel, especially when it is wished to apply small quan- 
tities for the destruction of slugs or for oilier purposes. 
It seems quite practicable to have this or a similar machine 
so constructed as that it could be readily hooked on to the 
of a cart containing the lime or other substance which 
it is desired to distribute by it The top-dressing material 
could by such an arrangement be drawn into the hopper of 
the distributor as it and its tender move along, and the 
cart when emptied be replaced by a full one with little 
loss of time. 

A cheap and effective machine, capable of being in a 
similar manner attached to a dung-ca^, which could 
tear gjiTiTiHar fold-yard manure, and distribute it evenly in 
the bottoms of turnip drills, would be a great boon to 
farmers, and seems a fitting object to be aimed at by 
Uiose possessed of the inventive faculty. 

Section 10.— ifor«^JSbetf. 

It has already been remarked that the great inducement 
to BOW grain and green crops in rows is that hoeing may 
be resorted to, for the doable purpose riddiog them of 

^ Bee Hr Piuey^e Beport on ImpleixLeiits, in theJcfumal ^ 
Agricultw^ £ioeUt^ <if ^nffland, voL xH p. 604. 

* Ibid., p. 407. 
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weeds and stimulating their growth by frequent stirring 
of the soil It is now upwards of a century since Jethro 
Tull demonstrated, in his books and on his fields, the 
facility with whicli horse-power could be thus employed. 
His system was early adopted in regard to turnips, and led, 
as we have seen, to a complete revolution in the practice of 
agriculture. The peculiar manner in which he applied his 
system to grain crops, and the principles on which he 
grounded his practice, have hitherto been for the most part 
repudiated by agriculturists, who have thought it indispens- 
able to drill their grain at intervals so narrow as to 
admit, as was supposed, of the use of the hand-hoe only. 
But the accuracy with which corn-drills perform their work 
has been skilfull y taken advantage of, and we now hay»* 
horse-hoes, covering the same breadth as the drill, which 
can be worked with perfect safety in intervals of but 
seven inches’ width. By such a maahine, and the labour 
of a pair of horses, two men, and a boy, ton acres of com 
can be hoed in as many hours. Not only is the work 
done at a fifth of the expense of hand-hoeing, and far more 
effectually, but it is practicable in localities and at seasons 
in whidi hand-labour cannot be obtained. 

Garrett’s horse-hoe is admitted to be the best implement 
of its kind- It can be used for hoeing either beans, tur- 
nips, or com, as the h6es can be adapted to suit any width 
betwixt rows, and the axle-tree being movable at both 
ends, the wheels, too, can be shifted so as to be kept 
between the rows of plants. The shafts can be attached 
to any part of the fname to avoid injury to the crop by 
the treading of the horses. Each hoe works on a lever 
independent of the others, and can be loaded with different 
weights, on the same principle as the coulters of the com- 
driU, to accommodate it to uneven surfaces and varying 
degrees of hardness in the soil 

A great variety of implements, under the general numes 
of horse-hoes, Boufflers, scrapers, or drill-grubbers, fitted 
for the draught of one horse, and to operate on one drill 
at a time, is in use in those parts of the country where 
root crops are chiefly sown on ridgelets from 24 to 30 
inches apart. With considerable diversity of form and 
efficient^, they in general have these features in common, 
vis., provision for being set so as to work at varying 
widths and depths, and for being armed either with hoes 
or tines, accor<£big as it is wished to pare the surface or 
stir the soil more deeply. A rmniatuxe Norwegian harrow 
is sometimes attached to drill-grabbers, by which weeds 
are detadhed from the soil, and the surface levelled and 
pulverised more thoroughly. Tennant's grubber, with its 
tines set dose together, and two horses yoked to it abreast 
by a tree long enough to allow them to walk in the drills 
on either^ aide of that operated upon, is the most effective 
implement for cultivating between the rows of beans, 
potatoes, turnips, or mangolda, that we have yet seen used 
for this puxposa 

Section 11. — Shimip-Thinners. 

It sometimes happens, as when drought prevails while 
the earlier sowings of turnips or mangold are made, and 
is followed by copious rains and forcing weather, that 
the farmer finds it impracticable to get the thinning-out oi 
the seedlings overtaken as fast as is ncedfuL To aid him 
in such emergencies, a class of machines has been brought 
out, of which Huckvale's turnip-thinner may be named as 
a type. They are very favourably reported of by those 
who have used them. Such machines, drawn by one horse, 
and made to operate upon either one or two rows of young 
turnip plants, have first a peuing apparatus, which dears 
off weeds from the sides of the rows, and along with this a 
set of revolving hoes by which gaps are cut in the rows of 
turnip plants, and tufts of them are left standing at any 

L — 41 
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reqxiired distance apart. This does not dispense with the 
after ^ tise of the hand-hoe or fingers to effect a perfect 
singling of the plants ; but as a large space can Ims gone 
oyer in a day at small cost, it enables the farmer to save 
his crop from getting overgrown and choked until he can 
overtake the more perfect thinning of it. The next class 
that claims attention is 

Section 12 . — Harvesting Implements, 

These, till little more than twenty years ago^ comprised 
only the reaping-hook and scythe. An implement by means 
of which horse-power could be made available for this 
important operation has long been eagerly desired byfarmers. 
1 Repeatedly during the first half of the present century their 
hopes had been excited, only to be disappointed, by the 
announcement of successful inventions of this kind. These 
hopes were revived, and raised to a higher pitch than 
ever, by the appearance, in the Great Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, of two reaping-machines, known 
as M^Cormick^s and Hussey’s, from the United States 
of America, where for sevei^ years they had been used 
extensively and succeaafuILy. These implements were 
subjected to repeated trials in different parts of England, 
on crop 1851, but never in circumstances which admitted 

their capalsilities being tested in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

At the first of these trials, made under the auspices of 
ihii Royal Agricultural Society, the preference was given 
to McCormick’s, to which the Exhibition Medal was in 
consequence awarded It turned out, however, that at this 
trial Hussey’s machine had not a fair chance, being 
attended by a person who had never before seen it at work, 
for, when a further trial took place before the Cleveland 
A^ctiltural Society, with Mr Hussey himself super- 
intending his own machine, an aU but unanimous decision 
was given in his favour. Hussey’s machine was in conse- 
quence adopted by the leading implement makers, such as 
Slessrs Grarrett, CrossHU, 

Early in 1852, a very important communication from 
the pen of the late Mr James Slight, curator of the 
museum of the Highland and Agricultural Society, appeared 
in the Transactions of the Society, by which the attention 
of the public weis recalled to a reaping-machine of home 
production, viz., that invented by the Rev, Patrick Bell, 
minister of the parish of Carmylie in Forfarshire, and for 
which a premium of J50 had been awarded to him by 
the Highland Society. This madiine attracted much 
attention at that time. Considerable numbers were made 
and partially used, but from various causes the invention 
was lost sight of, until, by the toival of these American 
machines, and the notoriety given to them by the Great 
Exhibition, with concurring causes about to be noticed, 
an intense interest was again excited regarding reaping by 
machin ery. From Mr SKght’s report, the public learned 
that the identical Bell’s machine, to which the prize was 
:iwarded, had for the previous fourteen years been statedly 
employed on the farm of Inch-Michael in the Oarse of 
^wrie, occupied by Mr George Bell, a brother of the 
inventor, who, during all that period, had succeeded in 
reaping, on the average, four-fifths of his crop by means 
of it every year, Mr Slight further stated, that at least 
fiyur specimens of it had been carried to America, and that 
from rile identity in principle between them and those now 
brought thence, with other corroborating circumstances, 
there is little doubt that the so-called American inventions 
after all but imitations of this Scottish machine. “When 
It became known that Bell’s machine was to be exhibited, 
and, if possible, subjected to public trial, at the meeting of 
the Highland and Agriculture Society at Perth, in August 
1 862, tbc event was looked forward to by Scottish farmers 
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with eager interest On that occasion it was accordingly 
again brought forward, with several important improv^ 
meats made upon it, by Mr George Bell, already referred 
to, and was fully tested in competition with Hussey’s, as 
made by Crosskill. To the disappointment of many, Mr 
M'Gonnick did not think fit to enter the lists at this or 
some subsequent opportunities. 

The success of Beil’s machine on this occasion, and at 
some subsequent public trials, gave it a high place in public 
estimation, and accordingly many of the implements manu- 
factured by Mr Crosskill of Beverley, were sold to famiei-B 
in all parts of Great Britain, and especially in Scotland. 
After a hopeful start the success of this machine has not 
been so decided as was at first anticipated. In Cf^mmou 
with other reaping-machines, it had of course to contend 
with the disadvantages of unprepared fields and unskilful 
guides ; but in addition to this, it was found to be too heavy 
in draught, too liable to derangement, and (in the first 
issues of it) too easily broken in some of its parts to be 
fitted for general usa These drawbacks were, to a greater 
or less extent, obviated by subsequent improvements, and 
rile machine continued for a few years to receive a fair 
measure of public patronage. By-and-by it was in a great 
measure superseded by other self-delivery machines, such 
as Burgess & Kej^s McCormick, with its Archimedean screw, 
which, like Bell’s, lays off the reaped grain in a continuous 
swathe, and by others which, by means of revolving rakes, 
lay it off in quantities suitable to form a sheaf. In crops 
of moderate bulk and standing erect, these self-delivery 
machines make rapid and satisfactoiy work, but when 
the crop is lodged and twisted they are nearly useless. The 
consequence is that for several years, and especially in those 
districts where reaping by maebinery is most practised, the 
preference is given to manual-delivery machines, on the 
ground that they are lighter of draught, less liable to derange- 
ment, less costly, more easily managed, and thus more to be 
depended upon for the regular performance of a fair amount 
of daily work, than their heavier rivals. And, accordingly, 
light machines on Hussey’s principle, but with entUess 
variations, are at present most in demand. 

Before leaving this subject, a remark is due in connection 
with the strange neglect of Bell’s machine for twenty-five 
years, and the enthusiasm with which it was hailed on its 
reappearanca The first is so far accounted for by the fact 
noticed by Mr Gteorge Bdl, that such specimens of his 
brother’s machine as formerly got into the hands of farmers 
were so imperfectly constructed that they did not work 
satisfactorily, and i^us brought discredit on his invention. 
The true es^lanation seemsto be, that at that date the country 
was not ready for such a machine. Not only was manual 
labour then abundant and cheap, from the number of Irish 
labourers, who annually, as harvest drew near, flocked into 
the arable districts of G^reat Britain, but thorough draining 
had made little progress, and the land was everywhere laid 
into high ridges, presenting a surface peculiarly unfavourable 
for the successful working of a reaping-machine. Now, 
however, the conditions are reversed. Emigration to the 
colonies, and the ever-growing demand for labourers in 
connection with factories, mines, docks, and railways, have 
to a very great extent withdrawn the class of people that 
used to be available for harvest work, and have so largely 
raised the rate of wages to those who still remain as to render 
reaping-machines indispensable to the farmer. The pro- 
gress of riiorough draining has at the same time enabled him 
to dispense with the old-fashioned ridges and furrows, and 
to lay his com lands in the level state so favourable for reap- 
ing and other operations of husbandry. In these alter^ 
conditions lies true explanation of the former apathy 
and subsequent enthusiasm manifested by our farmers to- 
wards this invention. 
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Section 13. — Mov3ing-Mmkine%, 

Anotlier class of labour-saidiig macliines, closely allied 
Iso those we have just described, for which we are indebted 
to our American cousins, is mowing-machines. Several 
different forms of these were introduced and brought into 
somewhat general use during the years 1858 and 1859. 
Having used such machines for the past fourteen years we 
can testify to their thorough efficiency, and to the very 
great saving of labour, and still more of time, which can be 
secured by means of them. In one instance 30 acres of 
clover — a very full crop, and partially lodged — ^were mown 
in 32 hours, and this under all the disadvantages of a first 
start. This machine being of very light draught, a pair of 
horses can work it at a smart pace without difficiilty. By 
employing two pairs of horses, and working them by relay, 
it can, in the long days of Jxme and July, be kept going 
sixteen hours a day, and wiU easily mow from 16 to 18 acres 
of seeds or meadow in that time, making, moreover, better 
work than can ordinarily be obt^ed by using the scythe. 
These mowing-machines, which cost from £16 to £26 each, 
have proved a most seasonable and truly important addition 
to our list of agricultural implements. That they may be 
used to advantage, it is absolutely necessary to have the land 
well rolled and carefully freed from stones. 

Section 14. — Hagrnakers. 

Haymakers are valuable implements, and well deserving 
of more general use. They do their work thoroughly, and 
enable the farmer to get through a great amount of it in 
snatches of favourable weather. Where manual labour is 
scarce, or when, as in Scotland, ha y ma kin g and tumip- 
t binning usually come on hand together, the mower and 
haymaker render the horse-power of the farm available for 
an important process which cannot be done well unless it is 
done rapidly and in season* 

Section 16. — H&rse-Rakes. 

Horse-rakes are in frequent use for gathering together the 
stalks of com which are scattered during the process of 
reaping, for facilitating the process of haymaimg, and 
also for collecting weeds from fallows. By an ingenious 
contrivance in the most improved form of this implement, 
the teeth are disengaged from the material which they 
have gathered without intermpting the progress of the 
horse. 

We seem to be verging on the time when, by means of 
machines worked by horse-power, farmers will be enabled 
to cut and carry their grass and grain with httle more than 
the ordinary forces of their farms. 

Section 16. — Wheel-Carriages. 

The cartage of crops, manure, &:c., upon an arable farm, 
is such an important part of the whole labour performed 
upon it (equal, as shown by a recent estimate, to one-half),^ 
that it is a matter of the utmost consequence to have the 
work performed by carriages of the most suitable kind. It 
was for a long time keenly debated by agriculturists, whether 
waggons or carts are most econondcaL This question is now 
undoubtedly settled. Mr Pusey says, ^ It is proved beyond 
question that the Scotch and Northumbrian farmers, by 
using one-horse carts, save one-half of the horses which south 
country farmers still string on to their three-horse waggons 
and three-horse dung-carts, or dung-pots> as they are called- 
Tho said three-horse waggons and dung-pots would also cost 
nearly three times as mudi original outlay. Few, I suppose, 
if any, farmers luy these expensive luxuries now, though 
it is wonderful they should keep them; for last year at 
Grantham, in a public trial, five horses with five carts were 
matched against five waggons with ten horses, and the five 

^ See Ovetopcedia ^ AgricMwr^ Article **Oarria®es.” 


horses beat the ten by two loads.”* The one-horse carts 
here referred to are usually so constructed as to be easily 
adapted to the different purposes for which wheel-carriages 
are needed upon a farm. For each pair of wheels and axle 
there is provided a close-bodied cart, and another with 
sparred sides and broad shelvings, called a long-cart, or 
harvest-cart, either of which can easily he attached to the 
wheels, according to the nature of the commodities to be 
carried. Sometimes a simple movable frame is attached to 
the close-body to fit it for carrying hay or straw; but 
although one or two such frames are useful for casual pur- 
poses throughout the year, they are inferior for harvest 
work to the regular sparred cart with its own shafts. In 
some districts the whole of the close-bodied carts used on 
the farm are made to tip. For many liurjjoses this is a 
great convenieuce; but for the conveyance of grain to 
market, and gener^y for all road work, a firm frame is 
much easier for the horse, and less liable to decay and de- 
rangement. The Berwickshire practice is to have one paii 
of tip-carts on each farm, and aU the rest firm or dormant- 
bodied, as they are sometimes called 

Many farms are now provided with a water or tank carli, 
for conve 3 dng and distributing liquid manure. 

Section 17. — EoctdrEngines. 

Although many attempts have beenmade to adapt the loco- 
motive steam-engine for the conveyance both of passengers 
and goods on common roads, the results hitherto have not 
been altogether satisfactory. Progress is, however, undoubt- 
edly being made in this effort ; and in not a few instances 
such engines are actually inuse for the carriageof heavy goods. 
If beet-sugar factories should increase in Great Britain, the 
carriage of the roots from the farms to the factories wiU 
probably be performed by traction engines ; for the inex- 
pediency of withdrawing the horse-power of the farm from 
its other urgent work at the season most suitable for deliver- 
ing these roots to the sugar-maker preseuts at present a 
serious hindrance to the cultivation of this crop. 

MACHINES FOR PRBPARINa CROPS FOR MARKET, 
(Sectioiui 18, 19, 20.) 

Section 18. — Steawr Engines. 

The extent to which steam-power is now employed for the 
purposes of the farm is another marked feature in the recent 



Portable Steam-Engtae. (Clayton, Sbuttlevorth, & Go.) 
progress of agriculture. We have already referred to the 
value of water-power for propelling agricultural machineiy 


Mr Report, in the JownaL qf the Soytsl Agricultural 

Society e/ JBtigUmd voL xiL p. 617. 
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when it can be bad in sufficient and regular supply. As 
it is only in exceptional cases that farms are thus favoured, 
the fit^m-engine is the power that must generally be 
rtjckoned upon, and accordingly its use is now so common 
that a tall chimney has become, over extended districts, the 
prominent feature of nearly every homestead. It has "l^en 
satisfactorily shown that grain can be thrashed and dressed 
by well-constracted, steam-propelled machinery, at one- 
fourth the cost of thrashing by horse-power and dresdng 
by hand-fanners. So great, indeed, is the improvement in 
steam-engines, and so readily can the amount of power be 
accommodated to the work to be done, that we find them 
everywhere superseding the one-horse gin, and even 
tnanual labour, for pumping, churning, coffee-grinding, <fea 
\^erev6r, then, a thretahing-mill is used at all, it may be 
safely asserted that, next to water, steam is the dfieapest 
power by which it can be propelled. The portable engine 
is the form which has hitherto found most favour in the 
southern parts of the kingdom. Mr Pusey thus states the 
reason for which he regards them as preferable to fixed 
engines : — “ If a farm be a large one, and especially if, as 
is often the case, it be of an irregular shape, there is great 
waste of labour for horses and men in bringing home all 
the com in the straw to one point, and in again carrying out 
the dung to a distance of perhaps two or three ndles. It is 
therefore common, and should be general, to have a second 
outlying yard. This accommodation cannot be reconciled 
with a fixed engine. 



Portable Tbrashing-Machme. (Clayton, Shuttleworth, & Co.) 

If the farm he of a moderate size, it will hardly — ^and 
if small will certainly not — ^bear the expense of a fixed 
engine : there would be waste of capital in multiplying fixed 
engines to be worked but a few days in the year. It is now 
common, therefore, in some counties for a man to invest a 
small capital in a movable engine, and earn his livelihood 
by letting it out to the farmer. 

“But ^ere is a further advantage in these movable 
engines, little, I believe, if at aH known. Hitherto com 
has been thrashed under cover in bams; but with these 
engines and Jhe improved thrashing-machines we can thrash 
the rick in the open air at once as it stands. It will be said, 
How can you thrash out of doors on a wet dayl The 
answer is simple. Neither can you move your rick into 
your bam on a wet day; mid so rapid is the work of the 
new thrashing-machines, that it takes no more time to thrash 
the com than to move it. Open-air thrashing is also far 
pleasanter and healthier for the labourers, their lungs not 
being choked with dust, as under cover they are; and there 
is, of course, a saving of labour to the tenant not inconsider- 
able, But when these movable steam-engines have spread 
generally, there will arise an.^t^aBy hnportant saving to 
the landlord in buildings. Instkd of three, or more bams 


clustering round the homestead, one or other in constant 
want of repair, a siagle building will sufiSce for dressing 
com and for chaff-cutting. The very bam-floors saved will be 
no insignificant item. Now that buildings are required foi 
new purposes, we must, if we can, retrench those buildings 
whose objects are obsolete. Open-air thrashing may appear 
visionary, but it is quite common with the new machinery; 
nor would any one p^oim the tedious manoeuvre of setting 
horses and men to pull down a rick, place it on carts, and 
build it up again in the bam, who had once tried the simple 
plan of pitching the sheaves at once into the thrashing- 
machine.”^ 

To UB these reasons are inconclusive.. A fixed engine 
can be erected and kept in repair at greatly less cost 
a portable one of the same power. It is much easier to 
keep the steam at working pressure in the common boiler 
th a n in the tubular one, which, from its compactness, is 
generally adopted in portable engines. It is, no doubt, 
very convenient to draw up engine and inachiQeiy alongside 
a rick and pitch the sheaves at once upon the feeding-board, 
and very pleasant to do this in the sunshine and “ caller air;” 
but we should think it neither convenient nor pleasant to 
have engine and ihrashing-gear to transport and refix every 
time of thrashing, to have grain and chaff to cart to the bam, 
j the thrashed straw to convey to the respective places of 
I consumption, and all this in circumstances unfavourable to 
accurate and deanly disposal of the products, and excessive 
exposure to risk of weather. Sudden rain wiU no doubt 
interrupt the carrying in of a rick in the one case as the 
thrashing of it in the other ; but there is this vast difference 
in favour of the former, that the partially carried rick is 
easily re-covered; macMneiy, products of thrashing, and 
I work-people, are safely under cover; and the engine is ready 
by a slight change of gearing for other work, such as bruising. 

I grinding, or chaff-cutting. 

It is urged onbehalf of the portable engine, that in districts 
where the farms are generally small, one may serve a good 
many neighbours. Now, not to dwell on the expense and 
inconvemence to small occupiers of frequently transporting 
such heavy carriages, and of having as much of their crop 
thrashed in a day (there being manifest economy in having 
at least a day’s work when it is employed) as vsill meet their 
demands for fodder and litter for weeks to come, we are 
persuaded that on farms of even 80 or 100 acres, a compact 
fixed engine of two or three horse-power vrill thrash, bruise 
grain, cut ch^, work a chum, and cook cattle food, &c., 
more economically than such work can be done in any other 
way. It is very usual to find on such farms, especially in 
dairy districts, an apparatus for cooking cattle food by steam, 
or by boiling in a kige copper, where as much fuel is used 
every day, ^d as much steam generated, as would work 
such an engine as we have referred to, and do the cooking 
over and abova Even a small dairy implies a daily demand 
for boiling water to scmb vessels and cook food for cows. 
How manifestly economical, then, when the steam is up at 
any rate, to employ this imtiring, obedient agent, so willing 
to turn the hand of anjihing, in perfomling the heavy work 
of the homestead with a power equal, perhaps, to that of aU 
the men and horses employed upon the farm. 

'Whenever tillage by steam-power is fairly available, there 
will undoubtedly be an inducement to use the portable 
engine as a thrashing-power that has not hitherto existed, 
as there will be a manifest economy in having both opera- 
tions performed by the same engine. Even then, however, 
there is a high probability of its being found impracticable 
to withdraw the engine even once a week for the needful . 
thrashing during the six or eight weeks immediately after 


^ Mr Pu8ey*8 Report on Implements. — Jownal of the Boyal Agri 
cM'ural Society qf JShig^ voL xii. p, 621. 
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liarvest, when it will be of such consequence to make 
diligent use of every available hour for pushing on the 
tillage. 

The kind of fized engine most approved for farm-work 
in the norlb. of England and south of Scotland is the over- 
head crank engine, attached by direct action to the spur- 
wheel, and sometimes even to the drum shaft of the 
thrashing-machine. Their cheapness, simplicity of con- 
struction, easy management, and non-liabihty to derange- 
ment, fit these, engines in an eminent degree for fann-work.^ 

Sectim 19. — ThrashiTig-Machines. 

It is now sixty-five years since an ingenious Scotch 
mechanist, Andrew MeiHe, produced a thrashing-machine 
so perfect that its essential features are retained unaltered 
to the present day. Indeed, it is frequently asserted that, 
after all the modifications and supposed improvements of 
the thrashing-machine which have been introduced by 
various parties, the mills made by Meikle himself have not 
yet been surpassed, so far as thorough and rapid separation 
of the grain from the straw is concerned The unthrashed 
com is fed evenly into a pair of slowly revolving fluted 
rollers of cast-iron, by which it is presented to the action 
of a rapidly revolving cylinder or drum armed with four 
beaters, wHch are square spaxa of wood faced with iron, 
fixed parallel to its axis, and projectmg about four inches 
from its circumference. The drum is provided with a dome 
or cover, and the com being partly held by the fluted rollers 
as it passes betwixt the drum and its cover, the rapid strokes 
(if the beaters detach the grain from the ears, and throw 
the straw forward upon slowly revolving rakes, in passing 
over which the loose grain is shaken out of the straw, and 
falls through a grating into the hopper of a winnowing and 
riddliug machine, ^ wMch rids it of dust and chaff, and 
separates the grain from the unthrashed ears and broken 
straw, called roughs or thorts. The gram and roughs are 
discharged by separate spouts into the apartment bdow the 
thrashing-loft, whence the com is fed into the rollers, and 
the thrashed straw falls from the rakes into the straw bam 
beyond. Since Meikle^s time further additions have been 
made to the machinery. In the most improved machines 
driven by steam or a sufficient water power, the grain is 
raised by a series of buckets fixed on an endless web into 
the hopper of a double winnowing-machine, by which it is 
separated into clean com, light, whites or capes, and small 
seeds and sand. The discharging spouts are •sufficiently 
elevated to admit of sacks being hooked on to receive the 
different products as they falL When barley is thrashed, 
it is first carried by a separate set of elevators, which can 
be detached at pleasure, into a "hummeHer,” in which it 
is freed from the awns, and then raised into the second 
fanners in the same manner as other grain. The hummeller 
is a hollow cylinder, in which a spindle fitted with transverse 
blunt knives revolves rapidly. The rough grain is poured 
in at the top, and, after being acted upon by the knives, is 
emitted at the bottom through an opening which is enlarged 
or diTninished by a sliding shutter, according to the degree 
of trimming that is required. A laige set of elevators is 
usually employed to cariyup the roughs to the feeding-board, 
that they may again be subjected to the action of the drum. 
The roughs are emptied, not directly on the feeding-board, 
but into a riddle, from whidx the loose gram passes by a 
canvas funnel dmect to the winnower in the apartment 
below, and only the unthrashed ears and short straw are 
allowed to fall upon the board. 

The alterations that have been made upon the thrashing- 

^ See article on “Comparative Advantages of Fixed and Portable 
Steam Power for tbe Pniposes of a Farm/' by Bobert BitcMe, Esq., 
O.E., Edinburgh, in of Sighlmd Society for March 1852, 

p. 281 . 


machine since Meikle's time chiefly affect the drum. Meikle 
himself tried to improve upon his beaters by fixing a project- 
ing ledge of iron on their outer edges, so as to give them 
a scutcMng action similar to that of fiax-mills. This strips 
off the grain from oats or barley very well when thinly fed 
in ; but its tendency is to rub off the entire ears, especially 
of wheat, and also to miss a portion of the ears, whenever 
there is rapid feeding in. More recent trials of drums on 
the scutchmg principle show them to be on the whole inferior 
to the plain beater. 

We have already referred to the general use of portable 
thrashing-machines in the eastern counties of ]^glandL 
These, for the most part, have drums with six beaters upon 
a skeleton frame, which revolve with great rapidity (about 
800 times per minute, hence often called high-speed drum), 
within a concave or screen, which encloses the drum for 
about one-third its circumferenca This screen consists 
alternately of iron ribs and open wire-work, and is so placed 
that its inner surface can be brought into near contact with 
the edges of the revolving beaters, and admits of this space 
being increased or diminished by means of screws. No 
feeding-rollers are used with this drum, the unthrashed corn 
being introduced directly to it. 

Another form of drum, acting on the same principle as 
that just referred to, but cased with plate-iron, and having 
for beaters eight strips of iron projecting about one-fourth 
of an inch from its surface, and which works within a 
concave which embraces it for three-fifths of its circum- 
ference, is in use when it is desired to preserve the sti-aw 
as straight and unbroken as possible. These are made of 
sufficient width to admit of the com being fed in sideways, 
and are called hoUirtg machines, • from the straw being 
delivered in a fit state for being at once made up into holts 
or bundles for market. Although the term heaters isretained 
in describing these drums, it is evident that the process by 
which the grain is separated from the ears is rabbing rather 
thML beating. This necessarily requires that only a narrow 
space intervene between drum and concave, and tbat the com 
be fed in somewhat thinly. Such machines thrash dean, 
whether the ears are all at one end of the sheaf or not, and 
deliver the straw straight and uninjured ; but it is objected 
to these by some that they are slower in their operation 
than those with the beating drum, are liable to choke if the 
straw is at all damp, that the grain is sometimes broken by 
them, and that they require greater power to drive them. 

A further and more recent modification is the peg-drum. 
In this case the drum is fitted with parallel rows of iron 
pegs, projecting about 2J inches from its surface, which in 
its revolutions pass within one-fourth of an incsh of similar 
pegs fixed in the concave in rows running at right angles 
to the drum. Great things were at first anticipated from 
this invention, which, however, it has failed to realise. But 
iron pegs have more recently been added to the common 
beater-dmm with apparent success. The beatem in this 
case are made one-half narrower than usual, and have stout 
iron p^s, formed of square rods, driven into their faces, 
angle foremost, and sli^tly reflected at the points. These 
act by a combination of beating and rippling, and are said 
to thrash dean and to be easily driven. 

There is thus a great variety of thrashing-machines to be 
found in different parts of the country, the comparative 
merits of which are frequently and keenly discussed by 
agriculturists. The extraordinary discrepancies in the 
amount and quality of the work performed by different 
machines, and in the power required to effect it, are due 
quite as much to the varying degrees of skill with which 
their parts are proportion^ and put together, as to varying 
merit in the respective plans of construction. 

In the best examples of fi-horse power stationary steam- 
engines and thrashing-machinery, as found in the Lothians* 
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lifty quarters of grain, taking tke avenige of wheat, barley, 
and oats, are thraahed, dressed, and sacked up ready for 
market, in a day of ten hours, with a consuinptioii of 
owt. of good coals, and a gross expenditure for wages, 
Talue of horse labour, fuel, and wear and tear of machinery, 
of 9d, per quarter. 

The exigencies of the labour market are giving a power- 
ful stimulus to the use of labour-saving contrivances of all 
kinds j and hence the recent introduction of straw elevators, 
to be worked either by horse-power or by the same steam- 
engine that is driving the thrashing-machinery. The latter 
pl^ finds most favour in England, where it has already 
been adopted to a considerable extent. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has done 
much towards ascertaining the real merits of the various 
thrashing-machines now in use, by the carefully conducted 
comparative trials to which it has subjected those which 
have been presented in competition for its liberal prkes. 
The accuracy of these trials, and the value of the recorded 
results, have been much enhanced by the use of an 
ingenious apparatus invented by Mr 0. B, Amos, consulting 
engineer to the Society, which is figured and described at 
p. 479 of voL xi of the Society's J(mrn(d. A pencil 
connected with this apparatus traces a diagram upon a 
sheet of paper, recording every variation of the power 
employed during the experiment to work the machine under 
tri^ For reasons already stated, we regard it as unfor- 
tunate that the patronage of this great Society has hitherto 
been so exclusively bestowed upon portable machines. 

Section 20. — Winriowin^-Ma^hinea, 

We have already referred to the fanners, whidb, except 
in portable machines, are almost invariably found in com- 
bination with thrashing-machinery, so as to daliyer the 
grain into the corn-chamber in a comparatiTely dean state ; 
and we have also noticed the further contrivances by which, 
when there is a sufficient motive power at command, the 
complete dressing of the grain goes on simultaneously with 
the thrashing. The winnowers used in such cases do not 
differ in construction from those worked by hand. In- 
deed, it is usual to have one at least that can be used 
in either way at pleasure In these machines the separa- 
tion of the dean from the light grain, and of both from 
dust, sand, and seeds of weeds, or other rubbish, is effected 
by directing an arfcifidal blast of wind upon a stream of 
grain as it falls upon a riddle. There is thus a combiriation 
of fanning and sifting, which is used in different degrees 
according to the views of the mechanist. In some forms 
of this madiine the benefit of the artificial blast is in a 
great measure lost through an injudidoua application of 

Section 21. — Com-JBruiser and Orynding-MUh 

The now frequent use of various kinds of grain in the 
fattening of live stock creates a necessity for machines to 
prepare it for this purpose, either by breaking, bruising, 
or grinding. A profusion of these, to be worked by hand, 
Ib everywhere to be met witih Such machines are always 
most economically worked by steam or water power. 
When that can be had, a set of rollers for bruising oats or 
linseed, and millstones to grind the inferior grain of the 
farm, form a most valuable addition to bam machinery. 

Section 22. — Cake-Cruehers^ 

Machines for breaking linseed-cake into large piec^ for 
cattle, or smaller ones for sheep, are now in general use. 
The breaking is performed by passing the cakes between 
serrated rollers, by which it, is nipt into morsels. These 
are usually driven by hand \ but it is always expedient to 
have a pulley attached to them, and to take advantage of 
mechanical power when availabla 


[machines and 

Section 23. — Choff-Cutters, 

The use of this dass of machines has increased very 
much of late years. Fodder when cut into lengths of from 
half-an-inch to an inch is somewhat more easily masticated 
than when given to animals in its natural state; but the 
chief advantages of this practice are, that it prevents wast®^ 
and admits of different qualities — as of hay and straw, 
straw and green forage, or chaff and pulped roots — being 
so mixed that animals cannot pick out the one from 
amongst the other, but must eat the mixture as it la 
presented to them. Such cut fodder also forms an 
excellent vehicle in which to give meal or bruised grain, 
either cooked or raw, to live stock. This applies parti- 
cularly to sheep feeding on turnips, as they then require u 
portion of dry food, but waste it grievously when it is not 
thus prepared. Chaff-cutters are constnicted on a variety of 
plana ; but the principle most frequently adopted is that 
of radial knives bolted to the arm of a fly-wheel, w’hich 
work across the end of a feeding-box fitted with rollers, 
which draw forward the straw or hay and present it in s 
compressed state to the action of the knives. A machine 
on this principle, made by Comes of Barbridge, has gained 
the first premium in its dass at recent meetings of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Gillets^ guillotine 
ch^-cutter is an exceedingly ingenious and efficient 
machine, performing its work with great accuracy, and 
without frequent sharpening of its one double-edged knife 
These machines are most economically worked by the powei 
used for thrashing. The most convenient site for them i& 
in the upper loft of the straw-bam, where the straw can be 
supplied with little labour, and the chaff either dioved 
aside, or allowed to fall as it is cut through an opening in 
the floor into the apartment below, and at once conveyed 
to other parts of the homestead. The practice on some 
farms where there is a fixed steam-engine, is to thrash a 
stack of oats in the forenoon, and to cut up the straw, 
and bruise or grind the grain simultaneously, in the 
afternoon. 

Section 24. — Tumip-Cutters, 

Cattle and sheep which have arrived at matunly* are 
able to scoop turnips rapidly with their sharp, gouge-liko 
front tebth, and so can be fattened on this kind of food 
without an absolute necessity of slicing it for them. Even 
for adult animals there is, however, an advantage in 
reducing turnips to pieces which they can easily take into 
their mouths, and at once get between their grinders with- 
out any preliminary scooping ; but for young stock, during 
the period of dentition, it is indispensable to their bare 
subsistence. It is largely through the use of alicing- 
machines that certain breeds of sheep are fattened on 
turnips, and got ready for the butcher at fourteen months 
old. It seems to be admitted on all hands that Qardeneris 
patent turnip-cutter is the best that has yet been produced 
for slicing roots for sheep. It is now made entirely of iron, 
and is an exceedingly useful machine. 

In cattle feeding it is not usually thought necessary to 
divide the roots given to them so minutely m for sheep 
A simple machine, fashioned much on the principle oi 
nut-crackera, by which, at each depression of the lever 
handle, one turnip is forced through a set of knives 
which divide it into slices each an inch thick, is ver^' 
generally used in Berwickshire for this purpose. Many 
persons, however, prefer to have the turnips put into the 
cattle-troughs whole, and then to have them cut by a 
simple oross-bladed hand-chopper, which at each blow 
quarters the piece struck by it. The mode of housing 
fattening cattle larg^y determines whether roots can be 
most conveniently sHc^ before or after being put into the 
feeding-troughs. 



iSerti&n 25. — Twmlp-FvlpcrB, j 

An opinion now obtains, and is on tbe increiase, that it 
Is advantageous to rasp roots into minute fragments and 
laix tbem with chaff before giving them to cattle, as this 
not only facilitatea mastication, but in wintry weather 
prevents the chilling effects of a bellyful of such watery food 
as turnips are when eaten alone, system is x>«sculiariy 

appropriate when it is desired to give a few roots to store 
cattle which are being fed mainly upon straw or coarse hay. 
■\\Tien a few turnips or mangolds are put down in their 
natural state there is a scramble for the better food, in 
which the stronger cattle get more than their share, and 
the weaker are knocked about. But by pulping the j 
roots and mising them with a full allowance of chaff, every 
inimal gets its ffU, and there is nothing to quarrel about. 

At the Oariibie meeting of the Royal Agricultural ^ciety | 
a premium was offered for machines to perform this kind 
of work, under the somewhat inappropriate designation 
of pulxjmg-machinea” The prize was awarded to Mr 
Philips for his machine, which reduces roots to minute 
fragments by means of a series of circular saws. We leam 
from parties who have made trial of most of the machines 
of this class yet brought out, that they give the preference 
to that made by Bentdl of Maldon in Sussex. 

Section 2G . — Steaming Apparatus for Cooking Cattle Food, 

We have several times alluded to the cooking of food for 
cattle. This is performed either by boiling in a common 
pot, by steaming in a close vessel, or by infusion in boiling 
water. Varieties of apparatus are in use for these purposes. 
A convenient one is a close boiler, with a cistern over it, 
from which it supplies itself with cold water by a self- 
acting stop-cock. This is alike suitable for cooking either 
by steaming or infusing. 

Section 27. — WeigMng-Mctehines, 

It is of course indispensable for every farm to be 
provided with beam and scales, or other apparatus, for 
ascertaining the weight of grain, wool, and other com- 
modities, in quantities varying from 1 lb. to 3 cwt. But, 
besides this, it is very desirable to have a machine by 
which not only turnips, hay, manures, &c., can be weighed 
in cart-loads, but by which also the live weight of pigs, 
sheep, and bullocks can be ascertained. Such a machine, 
conveniently placed in the homestead, enables the farmer 
to check the weighing of purchased manure, linseed-cake, 
coal, and similar commodities, with great facility- It 
affords the means of conducting various experiments for 
ascertaining the comparative productiveness of crops, the 
quantities of food consumed by cattle, and their periodic 
progress, with readiness and precision. To persons unable 
to estimate the weight of cattle by the eye readily and 
accurately, such a machine is invaluable. 

Section 28. — Conchiding Memarks on Implements, 

We have thus enumerated, and briefly described, those 
machines and implements of agriculture which may be held 
to be indispensable, if the soil is to be cultivated to the 
best advantage. The list does not profess to be complete ; 
but enough is given to indicate Ihe progress which has 
recently taken place in this department. We have already 
referred to this department of the proceedings of the Roy^ 
Agricxiltural Society of England, and would earnestly 
recommend to all engaged in agriculture the careful study 
of the reports on implements contained in the ninth and 
subsequent volumes of their Jowtncd, The care with winch 
they have selected their judges, and the sialful maimer in 
which those entrusted with the dMcult and responsible 
office have discharged their duties, are truly admirable. 
A few extracts from these reports will serve to riiow tibe 
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extent and value of tlds department of the Suciety^s Iaboi:n 
In the report for 1849, Mr Thomson of Moat-Hall — 
The Society’s early shows of implements must be viewer.! 
chieffy in the light of bazaars or expositions. Neithesi 
stewards nor judges had yet acqrdred the ezpeiieiict 
requisite for the adequate discharge of their office, so that 
such men as Messra Garrett, Hornsby, lianhome, and a few 
others, would have laughed in their sleeves had they been 
told that they could learn anything in the Society’s show- 
yard. In spite, however, of a creditable display on the 
part of a few leading firms, the majority of the implementis 
exhibited at these early shows were of inferior constructioii 
and workmanship, and the general appearance of the; 
exhibitions meagre and unsatisfactory. 

“ The attention of some of the leading members of the 
Society (especially of the late lamented Mr Handley) was 
earnestly directed to the improvement of this department, 
and they soon perceived that little was gained by collecting 
implements in a show-yard for people to gaze at, unless iu:i 
adequate trial could be made of their respective merits. 
To attain this end great exertions were made, and eveiy 
improvement in the mod© of trial was followed by m 
marked an increase in the number and merit of Hie imple- 
ments brought foiward at subsequent shows, as to prove 
the strongest incentive to further effort 

“ At the Cambridge and Liverpool meetings, when the^ 
trials were in their infancy, their main attraction consisted 
of ploughing-matches on a large scale, which gratified sight- 
seers, but gave no results that could be depended upon, 
and therefore disappointed all practical men. It would 
occupy time unnecessarily to trace the gradual changes 
which have led to the discontiauanoe of these showy exhi- 
bitions, and the substitution in their place of quiet, 
business-like trials, in the presence of stewards and judges 
alone. Suffice it to say, that what they have lost in dis- 
play, they have gained in efficiency, and consequently in 
favour with those classes for whose benefit they were de- 
signed. At the York meeting, the improved mode of trying 
the thrashing-machines suppKed a deficiency which, until 
that time, had been much felt, viz., the absence of am 
means of ascertaining the amount of power expended in 
working the machines under trials and it may now be 
asserted, with some confidence, that, with the exception 
of an occasional error or accident, the beat implements are 
uniformly selected for prizes. 

‘‘It now remains to answer the question proposed for 
consideration, viz., to what extent the great improvement 
made of late in agricultuxal implements is due to the 
exertions of this Society; and with this view a tabular 
statement is subjoined, which shows the relative extent and 
I importance of the Society’s two first and two last shows of 


implements : — 

No. of 
Zxhlbitora. 

Money. 

Arrarde. 

Medfils. 

1889 Oxford . 

28 

£5 

4 

1840 Cambridge 

. 36 

0 

7 

1848 York 

. 146 

230 

21 

1849 Norwich . 

. 146 

864 

13 


“ From thiR it will be seen that at Cambridge, where the 
trial of implements was confined to one day, and was, £b 
other respects, so immature as to be of little practical vedue, 
the number of exhibitors was only thirty-six, and the judges, 
in whom a certain discretionary power was vested, awarded 
no money and but seven medals, in consequence of the 
scarcity of objects deserving of reward; whilst at York, 
eight years after, when trials lasted several days, and had 
attained a considerable^degree of perfection, the number of 
exhibitors had increased four-fold. The additional amount 
offered in prizes at the later meetings has undoubtedly 
assisted in creating this great increase of competition, but 
it caxmot be considered the ptindpal cause, since the imple- 
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ment-makers are tmaminoiis in dedaring Idiat, even when 
most anccessful, the prices they receive do not reimburse 
them for their expenses and loss of time. How, then, 
*ire the increased exertions of the machine-makers to be ac- 
counted for i Simply by the fact that the trials of imple- 
jiients have gradually won the confidence of the fanner, so 
that, when selecting implements for purchase, he gives the 
preference to those which have received the Socie^s mark 
of approval This inference is corroborated by the makers 
themselves, who readily admit that the winner of a prize, 
for any implement of general utility, is sure to receive an 
ample amount of orders, and that- the award of a medal is 
worth on an average j£50.” 

In reporting upon the agricultural implement department 
of the Great Exhibition, Mr Pusey says — The yearly shows 
and trials of the Eoyal Agricultural Society have certainly 
done more in England for agricultural machines within the 
last ten years, than had been attempted anywhere in all 

former time It seems proved that since annual 

country shows were established by Lord Spencer, Mr 
Handley, and others yet living, old implements have been 
improved, and new ones devised, whose performances stand 
the necessary inquiiy as to the amount of saving they can 
effect. To ascertain that amount precisely is difficult ; but, 
looking through the successive stages of management, and 
seeing that the owner of a stock-farm is enabled, in the 
preparation of his land, by using lighter ploughs, to cast off 
one horse in three, and by adopting other simple tools to 
dispense altogether with a great part of his ploughing, — 
that in the culture of crops by the various drills, horse labour 
can be partly reduced, the seed otherwise wanted partly 
saved, or the use of manures greatly economised, while the 
horse-hoe replaces the hoe at one-half the expense, — ^that 
in harvest the American reapers can effect thirty men’s work, 
whilst the Scotdi cart replaces the old English vra-ggon with 
exactly half the number of horses, — ^that in preparing com 
for man’s food, the steam thrashing-machine saves two-thirds 
of our former expense, — ^and in preparing food for stock, 
the turnip-cutter, at an outlay of Is,, adds 8s. a-head in one 
winter to the value of sheep ; lastly, that in the indispensable 
but costly operation of drying, the materials have been 
reduced from 80a. to 15s. — ^to one-fifth, namely, of their 
former cost, — ^it seems to he proved that the efforts of agri- 
cultural mechanists have been so far successful, as in all 
these main branches of farming labour, taken together, to 
effect a saving, on outgoings, of little less than one-half.’’ 

Since these reports were made, the demand for improved 
agricultural implements and machineiy has increased 
enormously, so much so that the manufacture of them is 
now a most important and a rapidly increasing branch of 
our national industry, and we quite anticipate that in a short 
lime there will be such a genex^ appreciation of the benefits 
of cultivation by steam power, and such a demand for engines 
and tackle to cany it out, as the makers and manufacturers 
will find it difficult to satisfy. 

Scottish agriculturists, in reading these reports, will pro- 
bably note with self-gratulation, that some of the improve- 
ments referred to as of recent introduction in England, viz., 
two-horse ploughs and one-horse carts, have long been estab- 
lished among ^emselves. Indeed, Ihey will find graceful 
acknowledgment of the fact in these reporta Unless alto- 
gether blinded by prejudice, they will, however, see that our 
brethren south of the Tweed have already outstripped us in 
many particulars, and that unless our national Sodety, our 
mechanists, and farmers^ exert themselves with correspond- 
ing judgment and zeal, we must hencdorth be fain to follow, 
where we at least fancy that we have hitherto been leading. 
But we have more important motives and encouragei^ents 
to exertion than mere national emulation. The extent to 
which the cost of production of farm produce has been 
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lessened by recent improvements in the implements of 
husbandry, and in the details of farm 3amnagement, is greater 
riian many are aware of. It seems to he in this direction 
mainly tlmt the farmer must look for a set-off against the 
steadily increasing cost of land and labour. If by further 
improvements in idb machinery and implements he is enabled 
to keep fewer horsos, to get his deep tillage performed by 
steam power, and his mowing and reaping accomplished by 
the ordinary forces which he requires throughout the year, 
the reduction upon the piime cost of his produce will be 
really important. A hopeful element in this anticipated 
progress is that it tends directly to elevate the condition of 
the rural labourer. Every addition to the steam power and 
labour-saving machines used upon the farm implies an 
increased demand for cultured minds to guide them, a 
lessening of the drudgery heretofore imposed upon human 
thews and sinews, an equaHsing of employment throughout 
the year, and a better and steadier rate of wages. Believing, 
as we do, that on every farm enormous waste of motive 
power — ^mechanical, animal, and manual — is continuously 
going on through the imperfection of the implements and 
machines now in use, we would urge upon ^ concerned 
to look well to this ; for, with all our improvements, there 
is undoubtedly yet a large margin for retrenchment here. 

Besides the hidky and costly implements now enumerated, 
every farm must be provided with a considerable assortment 
of hand-implements and tools, aB of which it is of conse- 
quence to have good of their kind. Although not individu- 
^y costly, they absorb a considerable capital in the aggre- 
gate. "When not in use, they require to be kept under lock, 
and at all times need to be w^ looked after. Without 
waiting to describe these in detail, let us now see how the 
work of the farm is conducted, 

CHAPTEK yn. 

PllBFAEATIOK OF TEDS LAND FOR TUJjASm 0PRRATI03ffB, 

Section 1 . — When Required. 

Before those simple tillage operations which are necessary 
in every instance of committing seeds to the earth can be 
gone about, there are more tostly and elaborate processes of 
preparation which must be encountered in certain rircum- 
stances, in order to fit the soil for bearing cultivated crops. 
It is now only in exceptional cases that the British agri- 
oulturist has to reclaim land from a state of nature. The 
low-country fanner does occasionally meet wi.th a patch of 
woodland, or a bank covered vsdth gotse or brushwood, which 
he sets about converting into arable land. It is in the 
higher districts that, from the facilities now afforded for 
readily enriching poor soils by portable manures, tlie plough 
stiU frequently invades new portions of muir and bog, and 
transforms them into fields. The occupieis of land in these 
upland districts are accordingly still familiar with the 
processes of paring and burning, trenching, removing earth- 
fast stones, and leveiling inequalities of surface. In break- 
ing up land that has been for a course of years xmder 
pasturage, paring and burning are also frequently resorted 
to in aU parts of the coirntry. The grand improvement of 
all, thorough underground drainage, is common to every 
district and class of soils. 

Section 2. — Rraming. 

From the moist climate of Britain, diainingis undoubtedly 
the all-important prelimmary operation in setting about the 
improyement of the soil 

To drain land is to rid it of its superfiuous moisture. 
The livers of a country with their tributary brooks and lillfi 
are the natural provision for removing the rain water wMdi 
either flows directly from its surface, or which, after 
percolating through porous strata to an indefinite depth, is 
again discharged at the surface by springs. The latter may 
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thus be regarded as the outlets of a natural underground 
drainage. This provision for disposing of the water that 
falls from the clouds is usually so irregular in its distrihu- 
tiun, and so imperfect in its operation, that it leaves much 
to he accomplished by human labour and ingenuity. The 
art of the drainer accordingly consists — 

1 **^, In improving the natural outfalls by deepening, 
straightening, or embanking rivers; and by supplementing 
these, when necessary, by artificial cansds and ditches: 
and, 

In freeing the sod and subsoil from stagnant water, 
by means of artificial underground channels. 

The hrst of these operations, called trunh drainage, is the 
most needful ; for until it be accomplished there are exten- 
sive tracts of land, and that usually of the moat valuable 
kind, to which the secondary process either cannot be 
applied at all, or only with the most partial and inefSicient 
results. Very many of our British rivers and streams Sow 
with a sluggish and tortuous course through valleys of flat 
alluvial soil, which, as the coast is approa<ied, expand into 
extensive plains, but Httle elevated above the level of the 
sea. H^^re the course of the river is obstructed by shifting 
shoals and sand-banks, and by the periodic influx of ilie 
tides. The consequence is, that immense tracts of valuable 
land are at all times in a water-logged and comparatively 
worthless state, and on every recurrence of a flood are laid 
entirely under water. In a subsequent chapter on Waste 
Lands” some account shall be given of the extent of tliis 
evil, and of the efforts that have been successfully devoted 
to its remedy. Some of these fen-land and estuary drain- 
age works have been accomplished in the face of natural 
obstacles of the most formidable character, and constitute 
trophies of engineering talent of which the country may well 
be proud. Great as the natural difBlculties are which have 
to be encountered in such cases, there are others of a diffei>* 
ent kind which have often proved more impracticabla It 
has been found easier to exclude the sea and restrain land- 
floods, than to overcome the prejudices and reconcile the 
conflicting interests of navigation companies, commissioners 
of sewers, owners of mills, andianded proprietors. Although 
all these classes suffer the most serious losses and incon- 
venienees from the defective state of many of our rivers, 
it is found extremely difficult to reconcile their conflict- 
ing claims, and to allocate to each his proper share of the 
cost of improvements by which all are to benefit A most 
interesting and instructive illustration of the urgent necessity 
for improving the state of our rivers, of the difficulties to 
be encountered in doing so, and of the incalculable benefits 
thus to be obtained, has been given in an essay on Trank 
Drainage, by John Algernon Clarke, Esq., published in 
vol. XV. (part first) of the Jonrml of the Royal Agri&nltural 
Society of England, Mr Clarke, after some most important 
observations on trunk drainage, describes in detail works 
projected under powers granted in an Act of ParHa- 
ment, passed in 1852, “constituting commissioners for 
the improvement of the river Nene and the navigation 
thereof.” 

There is not a district of the kingdom in which works 
similar in kind are not absolutely indispensable, before 
extensive tracts of valuable land can be rendered available 
for profitable cultivation by means of underground drainage. 
Itis interestingto know that thenecessity for trunk drainage, 
and the means of accomplishing it, were distinctly set before 
the i)ublic 200 years ago by a practical draining engineer, 
to whose writings the attention of the agricultural com- 
munity has been frequently directed of late by Mr 
Parkes, Mr Gisborne, and others. From the third option 
(1652) of The Improper impremd, by Walter Blithe, the 
author referred to, in which the true principles of land 
drainage are stated as distinctly, and urged as earnestly, as 


by any of our modern writers, we here quote the following 
remarks : — 

“ A strait water-course, cut a ooiaaiderable depth, in a thousaud 
parts of this nation, would he more advantageoua than we are 
aware of, or I will task myself here to dispute further. And though 
many persons are interest^ therein, and some will agree, and otiiers 
will opjjose ; one creek lyeth on one side of the river, in one lord’s 
manor, and another lyeth on the other side, and divers men own th# 
same ; why may not one neighbour change with another, whenboUi 
are gamers t If not, why may they not be compelled for ihdr awn 
goodi ^ (wmmomoeaWs admmiaget I daresay thousands of 
acres of very rich land may hereby he gained, and possibly as many 
more much amended, that are almost destroyed ; but a law is want* 
ing herein for Hie present, which I hope will be supplied if it may 
appear advancement to the public; for to private interests it is not 
possible to be the least i>rejudice, when every man hath benefit, and 
each man may also have an equall allowance if the least prejudiced. 

“ But a word or two more, and so shall conclude this cmipter — 
and it is a little to further this improvement through a great 
destruction (as some may say) j it is the removing or the destroying 
of all such mills, and none eL^, as drowm and corrupt more I^ds 
than themselves are worth to the commonwealth, and they are such 
as are kept up or dammed so high as that they hoggyfie all the 
lands that lye under their mill-head. Such mills as are of little 
worth, or are by constant great charges maintamed, I advise to be 
pulled down ; the advance of the land, when the water is let run 
nis course, and not impounded, will be of far greater value many 
times. But in case the mills should be so necessary and profitable 
too, and far more than the lands they spoil, I shall then advise, 
that under thy mill-dam, so many yards wide from it as may prevent 
breaking through, thou make a very deep trench all along so far as 
thy lanfii are puiretied, and thereinto receive all the issuing, spew- 
ing water, ana thereby stop or out off the feeding of it upon thy 
meadow, and carry it away back into thy back-water or false course, 
by as deep a trenrii, cut through the most low and convenient part of 
thy meads. But put case that thou shouldst have no convenient 
fan on that side thy mill-dam, then thou must make some conise, 
or plmi some trough under Ay milhdam, and so cany it under 
into some lower course that may preserve it from soaking thy 
meadows or pastures under it ; and by this means thou maist in a 
good measure reduce thy land to good soundness, and probably 
whoEy cure it, and preserve thy mill also.” 

It is painful to reflect that after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, we should stiE see, as Blithe did, much “ gallant 
land” ruined for want of those draining operations which h© 
so happEy describes. 

A clear outfaE of sufficient depth being secured, the way Suosoil. 
is open for the appEcation of undergrawnd draining. And 
here it may be proper to stale, that there is veiy Kttle of 
the land of Great Britain naturaUy so dry as not to be 
susceptible of improvement by artificial draining ; for land 
is not in a perfect condition with respect to drainage, unless 
aU the rain that falls upon it can sink down to the 
minimum depth required for the healthy development of 
the roots of cultivated crops, and thence find vent, either 
through a naturaEy porous aubsoE or by artificial channels, 
kluch controversy has taken place as to what this minimum 
depth is. Suffice it to say, that opinion is now decidedly 
in favour of a greater depth than was considered necessary 
even a few years ago, and that the best authorities concur 
in stating it at from three to four feet There are persons 
who doubt whether the roots of our ordinary grain or green 
crops ever penetrate to such a depth as has now been 
specified. A careful examinatiou wiE satisfy any one who 
inakes it, that minute filamentary rootlets are sent down to 
extraordinary depths, wherever they are not arrested by 
stagnant water. It has also been questioned whether any 
benefit acesrues to crops from this deep descent of their 
roots. Some persona have even asserted that it is only 
when they do not find food near at hand that they thus 
wander. But it must be borne in mind that plants obtain 
moisture as weE as nourishment by means of their roots, 
and the fact is weU known that pl^ts growing in a deep 
soE resting on a porous suhsoE seldom or never suffer from 
drought It is instructive, too, on this point, to observe 
the practice of the most skilful gardeners, and see the 
importance which they attach to trenching, the great depth 

I. — 42 
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Subsoil. at 'vsrMcli they often deposit manure, and the stress which well be over-rated The tempemture and other conditions 
Aey lay upon thorough dramage. On the other hand, it of the atmosphere, which we call climate, are placed beyond 
is well known that soils which soonest become saturate, hitman control j but this power of raising the temperature 
and run from the surface in wet weather, are precisely of all wet, and consequently cold soils, becomes tantamount 
those which parch and get chapped the soonest in drought in some of its results to a power of improving the climate. 
The effectual ^my to secure our crops at once from drown- There are, accordingly, good gronnds for stating that in 
ing and parching, is to put the land in a right condition numerous cases grain crops have ripened sooner by ten or 
with respect to drainaga twelve days than they would have done but for the draining 

All soils possess more or less the power of absorbing of the land on which they grew. 
and retaining water. ^ Pure days have it in the greatest The points which we have thus briefly touched upon are 
degree, and gritty siliceous ones in the smallest. In diy so essential to an intelligent appreciation of the subject, 
weather this power of attracting moisture is constantly that we have felt constrained to notice them, however 
operating to supply from below the loss taking place by meagrely. But our apace forbids more than a mere enumera- 
evaporation at the surfaca In heavy rains, as soon as the tion of some of the many evils inseparable from the presence 
entire mass has drunk its fill, the excess begins to flow off of stagnant water in the soil, and of the benefits that flow 
below 3 and therefore a deep stratum, through which water from its removal Wet land, if in grass, produces only the 
can percolate, hut in which it can never stagnate — that is, coarser grasses, and many sub-aquatic plants and mosses 
never exceed the point of saturation — ^is precisely that in which are of little or no value for pasturage ; its herbage 
which plants are most secure from ihe extremes of drought is late of coming in spring, and fails early in autumn ; the 
and drowning. animals grazed upon it are unduly liable to disease,' and 

If a perfect condition of the soil with respect to drainage sheep, especially, to the fatal rot. When land is used as 
is of importance for its influence in prewrving it in a right arable, tillage operations are easily interrupted by rain, and 
condition as respects moisture, it is stUl more so for its the period always much limited in which they can be 
effects upon its temperature. All who are conversant with prosecuted at all ] the compactness and toughness of such 
rural affairs are familiar with that popular classification of land renders eadi operation more arduous, and more of 
soils in virtue of which such as are naturally diy are also them necessary, than in the case of dry land. The surface 
invariably spoken of as warm and early ; and conversely, must necessarily be thrown into ridges, and the furrows and 
that wet sofls are invariably described as being mlA and cross-cuts duly cleared out after each process of tillage, on 
late. This d^sification is strictly accurate, and the explana- which surface expedients as much labour has probably been 
tion of it is simple. ^ excess of water in soil keeps down expended in each thirty years as wonld now suffice i.-j make 
its temperature in various ways. In passing into Ihe state drains enough to lay it permanently dry. With all these 
of vapour it rapidly carries off the heat which the soil has precautions the best seed-time is often missed, and this 
obtained from the aim's rays. Water possesses also a high usually proves the prelude to a scanty crop, or to a late and 
radiating power ; so that, when present in the soil in excess, disastrous harvest. The cultivation of the turnip and other 
and in a stagnant state, it is constantly carrying off heathy root crops, which require the soil to be wrought to a deep 
evaporation and radiation. On the other hand, stagnant and free tilth, either becomes altogether impracticable, and 
water conveys no h^t downwards ; for although the surface must be abandoned for the safe but costly bare fallow, or 
is warmed, the portion of water thus heated being lightest, is carried out with great labour and hazard; and the cmp, 
remains floating on the surface, and will give hack its when grown, can neither be removed from the ground, nor 
heat to the atmosphere, but conveys none downwards, consumed upon it by sheep without damage by poaching. 
When the surface of stagnant water becomes colder than the The dung, lime, and other manure, that is applied to such 
general mass, the yeiy opposite effect immediately ensues ; knd is in a great measure wasted ; and the breaking of 
for as water cools its densi^ increases, and thus causes an the subsoil and general deep tillage, so beneficial in other 
infant sinking of the^ portion that has been cooled, and a circumstances, is here positively mischievous, as it does but 
rising of a warm portion from below to take its place — ^this increase its power of retaining water. Taking into account 
movement continuing until the whole has been lowered to the excessive labour, cost, and risk, inseparable from the 
40®, at^ which point water reaches its m axiun i m density, cultivation of wet land, and the scanty and precarious 
while, if the temperature be r^uced a few degrees more, character of the crops so obtained, it would in many cases 
water will begin to freeze. It is thus that soil surcharged be wiser to keep such lands in grass, than to prosecute 
with water is kept at a lower temperature ^n similar soil arable husbandry under such adverse circumstances. These 
that has a sufficient natural or artificial drainage, very serious evils can either be entirely removed, or, at the 

But whfie the presence of stagn^t water in a soil has least, very greatly lessened by thorough draining. It often 
injurious power of lowering its temperature, a very happens that naturally porous soils are so soaked by springs, 
^erent effect ensues when rain water can sink freely into or so water-logged by resting upon an impervious subsofi, 
it to a depth of several feet, and then find a ready exit by or, it may be, so drowned for want of an outfaU in some 
tomage ; for m t^ case the rain water carries down with neighbouring river or stream, that draining at once effects 
it the heat which it has acquired from the atmosphere and a perfect cure, and places them on a par with the best 
^m the sun-heated surface, and imparts it to the subsoil naturally dry soils. In the case of day soils, the improve- 
There is as yet a lack of published experiments to show the ment effected by draining is in some respects greater than 
OTdinary increase of temperature at various depths and in in any oth^r class, but still it cannot change the inherent 
different sop, as the resirit of draining wet land. Those properties of clay. This has sometimes been overlooked 
conducted by Mr Parkes, in a Lancashire bog in June 1837, by sanguind, improvers, who, hastily assuming that their 
showed, as the mean of thirty-five observations, lhat the strong land, ^hen drained, would henceforward be as friable 
drained and cnltivated soil at seven inches from the surface and sound a^the more porous kinds, have proceeded to 
was 10 warmer than the adjoining unffiained bog in its tr^t it on thii assumption, and have found to their cost 
natural state at the same depth. It is understood that that day, however well drained, will still get into mortar 
later ^enments conducted by the same gentleman on an and dods, if it tilled or trodden on too soon after rain, 
extended scale fuHy ^tablish the fact, that an increased It is entirely owing to such rash and unskilfal management 
temperatere of the soil is an unfailing aGCompaniment of that an opinion hw somefcimea got abroad, that clay lands 
thorough draining. The importance of this result cannot are injured by draining. They merely retain the qualities 
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peculiar to clay, and Trlieii tney are treated judiciously, 
allow as good a comparative bene£t from draining as other 
soils. The only instances in which even temporary injury 
arises from draining is in the case of some peaty and fen 
lands, which are so loose that they sniffer from drought in 
protracted dry weather. As such lands are usually level 
and have water-courses near them, this inconvenience admits 
of an easy remedy by shutting up the main outlets, and then 
admitting water into the ditches. The drains in this way 
become ready channeb for applying the needed moisture 
by a kind of subterraneous irrigation. 

The beneficiial effects of thorough draining are of a very 
decisive and striking kind. The removal of stagnant water 
from a stratum of 4 feet in depth, and the establishing of 
a free passage for rain water and air from the surface to 
the level of the drains, speedily effects most important 
changes in the condition of the soil and subsoiL Hough- 
ing and other tillage operations are performed more easily 
than before in consequence of a more friable state of 
the soil. Moderate rainswhich formerly would have sufficed 
to arrest these operations do so no longer, and heavy fails 
of rain cause a much shorter interruption of these labonis 
than they did when the land was in its natural state. Deep 
tillage, whether by the common or subsoil plough (which 
formerly did harm), now aids the drainage, and is every way 
beneficiaL Ridges and surface furrows being no longer 
needed the land can be kept fiat, with great benefit to crops 
and furtherance to field operations. An earlier seed-time 
and harvest, better crops, a healthier live stock, and an 
improved style of husbandry, arethensualand w^ known 
sequents of judiciously conducted drainage operations. In 
short, the most experienced and skilful agriculturists now 
declare with one consent that good drainage is an indispens- 
able preliminary to good cultivation. 

Although it has been reserved to the present times to see 
land draining reduced to a system based on scientific prin- 
ciples, or very great improvement effected in its details, it 
is by no means a modem discovery. The Romans were 
careful to keep their arable lands dry by means of open 
trenches, and there are even some grounds for snimising 
that they used covered drains for the same purpose. In- 
dubitable proof exists that they constructed underground 
channels by means of tubes of burned earthenware ; but 
it- seems more probable that these were designed to carry 
water to their dwellings, <fcc., than that they were used 
simply as drains. Recent inquiries and discoveries have 
also shown that it is at least several centuries, since covered 
channels of various kinds were in use by British husbandmen 
for drying their land. It is, at all events, two centuries 
since Captain Walter Blithe wrote as follows 

“ Superfluous and venomous water which lyeth ia the 
earth and much occasioneth bogginesse, mirinesse, rashes, 
flags, and other filth, is indeed fire chief cause of b^enesse 

in any land of this nature Drayning is an excellent 

and chief est means for their reducement ; and for the depth 
of such draynes, I cannot possibly bound, because I have 
not time and opportunity to take in all circumstances. . . , . 
And for thy drayning trench, it must be made so deepe 
that it goe to the bottome of the cold, spewing moyat water, 
that feeds the fiagg and the rush ; for the widenesse of it, 
use thine owne liberty, but be sure to make it so wide as 
thou mayest goe to the bottome of it, which must bo so 
low as any moysture lyeth, which moysture usually lyeth 
under the over and second swarth of the earth, in some 
gravel or sand, or else, where some greater stones are mixt 
with day, under which thou must goe haJfe one spades graft 
deepe at least; yea, suppose this eormption that feeds and 
nourisheth the rush or fiagg should lie a yard or foure foot 
deepe, to the bottome of it thou must goe, if ever thou wilt 
drayne it to purpose And for th^ drayning trench 


be sure thou indeavour to carry it as neare upon a straight 
line as possible. .... To the bottome where the spewing 
spring lyeth thou must goe, and one spades depth or graft 
beneath, how deep so ever it be, if thou wilt drayne thy 
land to purpose. I am forced to use repetitions of some 
things, because of the suitableness of the things to which 
they are applyed ; as also because of the slownesse of peoples 
apprehensions of them, as appears by the non-practice of 
them, the which wherever you see drayning and trenching 
you shall rarely find few or none of them wrought to the 

bottome Go to the bottome of the bog, and there 

make a trench in the sound ground, or elsd in some old 
ditch, so low as thou verily oonceivest thy seKe assuredly 
under the level of the spring or spewing water, and then 
cany np thy trench into thy bogg straight through the middle 
of it, one foot under that spring ; . . . . but for these 
common and many trenches, oft times crooked too, tliat 
men naually make in their boggy grounds, some one foot, 
some two, never having respect to the cause or matter that 
maketh the bogg to take tlmt way, I say away with them 
as a great piece of folly, lost lal^ur and epoyle. .... 

After thou has brought a trench to the bottom of the bog, 
then cut a good substantial trench about thy bog; and 
when thou hast so done make one work or two just over- 
thwart it, upwards md dmmwards^ all under the matter of 
the bog. Then thou must take good green faggots, willow, 
adder, elme, or thorne, and lay in the bottome of thy works, 
and then t^e thy tuife thou tookest up in the top of thy 
trench, and plant upon them with the green sward down- 
wards; or tdkt grtai pehhlssy stoms^ or flint stores, and so 
flU up the bottome of thy trench cdmt fifteen inches high, 
and take thy turf e and plant it as aforesaid, being cut very 
fit for the trench, as it may join close as it is layd downe, 
and then having covered it all over with earth, and made 
it even as thy other ground, waite and expect a wonderfull 
effect through the blessing of God.” 

These sagacious arguments and inatructions were doubt- Elkington 
less acted upon by some persons in his own times and since ; 
but still they had never attained to general adoption, and 
were ultimately forgotten. Towards the dose of las*, 
century, Mr Elkington, a Warwickshire farmer, discovered 
and promulgated a plan of laying dry sloping land that h* 
drowned by the outbursting of springs. When the higher 
lying portion of such land is porous, rain falling upon it 
sinks down until it is arrested by clay or other impervious 
matter, which causes it again to issue at the surface and 
wet the lower-lying ground. Elkington showed that by 
cutting a deep drain “^ough the day, aided when necessary 
by wells or augur holes, the subjacent bed of sand or gravel 
in which a body of water is pent up by the day, as in a 
vessel, might be tapped, and the water conveyed harmlessiy 
in the covered drain to the nearest ditch or stream. In 
the circumstances to which it is applicable, and in the hands 
of skilful drainers, Elkingtonfe pM, by bringing into play 
the natural drainage furnished by porous strata, is often 
eminently successful. His system was given to die public 
in a quarto volume, edited by a Mr John Johnston cf 
Edinburgh, who does not seem to have shared the engineer 
ing talents of the man whose discoveries he professes to ex- 
pound, During the thirty or forty years subsequent to 
the publication of this volume, most of the draining that 
took place was on this system, and an immense capit^ wa« 
expended in such works with very varying results. Things 
continued in this position until about the year 1823, when 
the late James Smith of Deanston, having discovered anew Smith ot 
those principles of draining so long before indicated by Deanston.. 
Blithe, proceeded to exemplify them in his own practice, 
and to expoimd them to the public in a way that speedily 
effected a complete revolution in the art of draining, and 
marked an era in our agricultural progress. Instead of 
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Sinith of peisiating in fruitless attempts to dry extensive areas by 
Beanston. g, few dexterous cuts, lie insisted on the necessity of pro- 
viding every field that needed draining at all with a complete 
system of parallel underground channels, running in the 
Ime of the greatest slope of the ground, and so near to each 
other that the whole rain falling at any time upon the 
surface should sink down and be carried off hy the drains. 
The distances between drains he showed must be regulated 
by the greater or less retentivenesa of the ground operated 
upon, and gave 10 feet as the minimum, and 40 feet as the 
maximum of these distances. The depth which he pre- 
scribed for his parallel drains was 30 inches, and these 
were to be filled with 12 inches of stones small enough to 
pass through a S-ineh ring — ^in short, a new edition of 
Blithe's drain. A main receiving-drain was to be carried 
along the lowest part of the ground, with sub-mains in every 
subordinate hollow that the ground presented. These 
receiving drains were directed to be formed with a culvert 
of stone work, or of tiles, of waterway sufficient to contain 
the greatest volume of water at any time requiring to be 
passed from the area to which they respectively supplied 
the outlet. The whole cultivated lands of Britain being 
disposed in ridges which usually lie in the line of greatest 
ascent, it became customary to form the drains in each 
furrow, or in each alternate, or third, or fourth one, as the 
case might require or views of economy dictate, and hence 
the system soon came to be popularly called furrow 
drainmg. From the number and arrangement of the drains, 
the terms frequent and parallel were also applied to it. 
Mr Smith himself more appropriately named it, from its 
effects, thoTongh draining. The sound principles thus 
promulgated by him were speedily adopted and extensively 
carried into practice. The great labour and cost incurred 
in procuring stones in adequate quantities, and the difficulty 
of carting Ihem in wet seasons, soon led to the substitution 
of tiles and soles of burned earthenware. The limited 
supply and high price of these tiles for a time impeded the 
progress of the new system of draining; but the invention 
of tile-making machines by the Marquis of Tweeddale and 
others, removed this impediment, and gave a mighty 
stimulus to this fundamental agricultural improvement. 
The substitution of cylindrical pipes for the original horse- 
shoe tiles has still further lowered the cost and increased 
the efficiency and permanency of drainage works. 

Modern The system introduced and so ably expounded by Smith 
system, of Deanstun has now been virtually ^opted by all drainers. 
Variations in matters of detail (having respect chiefly to the 
depth and distance apart of the parallel drains) have indeed 
been introduced ; but the distinctive features of his system 
are now recognised and acted upon by all scientific driers. 
Outfall. In setting about the draining of a field, or fann, or 
estate, the first point is to secure, at whatever cost, a proper 
outfall The lines of the receiving drains must next be 
determined, and then the' direction of the parallel drains. 
The former must occupy the lowest part of the natural 
hollows, and the latter must run in the line of the 
greatest ascent of the ground. In the case of flat land, 
where a fall is obtained chiefly by increasing the depth of 
the drains at their lower ends, these lines may be disposed 
in any direction that is found convenient ; but in nndu- 
lating ground a single field may require several distinct sets 
of drains lying at (Merent angles, so as to suit its several 
slopes. 'When a field is ridged in the line of the greatest 
ascent of the ground, there is an obvious convenience in 
adopting the furrows as the site of the drains ; Imt wherev&r 
this is not the case the drains rmst he laid off to suit the 
cotitmr of the ground, irrespective of the fwrrms cdiogether. 
When parts of a field are flat, and other parts have a con- 
siderable acclivity, it is expedient to cut a receiving drain 
near to the bottom of the slopes, and to give the flat ground 


an independent set of drains. In laying off receiving 
drains it is essential to give hedge-rows and trees a good 
offing, lest the conduit should be obstructed by roots. 

When a drain must of necessity pass near to trees, we have 
found it practicable to exclude their roots from it by the 
use of coal-tar. In our own practice, a drain carried 
through the comer of a plantation has by this expedient 
remained free from obstruction for now fourteen years. In 
this instance the tar was applied in the following manner ; — 
Sawdust and coal-tar being mixed together to the consis- 
tency of ordinary mortar, a layer of this was laid in the 
bottom of the trench; the draan-pipes were then laid, and 
completely coated overwiththe same mixture to thethickness 
of an inch, and the earth carefully replaced in the ordinary 
way. When a main drain is so placed that parallel ones empty 
into it from both sides, care Aould be taken that the inlets 
of the latter are not made exactly opposite to each other. 
Indeed, we have found it expedient in such cases to have 
two receiving drains parallel to each other, each to receive 
the subordinate drains from its own side only. As these 
receiving drains act also as ordinary drains to the land 
through which they pass, no additional cost is incurred by 
having two instead of one, provided they are as far apart 
as the other drains in the field. Much of the success of 
draining depends on the skilful planning of these main 
drains, and in making them large enough to discharge the 
greatest flow of water to which they may be exposed. Very 
long main drains are to be avoided. Numerous outlets are 
also objectionable, from their liabililyr to obstruction. An 
outlet to an area of from ten to fifteen acres is a good 
arrangement. These outlets should be faced with mason- 
work, and guarded by iron gratings. 

The depths of the parallel drains must next be deter- Depths, 
mined. In order to obtain proper data for doing so, the 
subsoil must be carefully examined by digging test-holes 
in various places, and also by taking advantage of any 
quarries, deep ditches, or other cuttings in the proximity, 

^at afford a good section of the ground. We have already 
expressed an opinion that the drains should not be less than 
four feet deep ; but it is quite possible that the discovery 
at a greater depth than four feet of a seam of gravel, or 
other very porous material charged with water, underlying 
considerable portions of the ground, may render it 
expedient to cany the drains so deep as to reach this seam. 

Such a seam, when furnished with sufficient outlets, 
supplies a natural drain to the whole area under which 
it extends. When such exceptional oases are met with, 
they are precisely those in which deep draiDa, at wide 
intervals, can be trusted to dry the whole area. When the 
subsoil consists of a tenacious clay of considerable depth, 
it is considered by many persons that a greater depth than 
three feet is unnecessary. The greater depth is, however, 
always to be preferred; for a drain of four feet, if it works 
at all, not only does all that a shallower one can do, but 
frees from stagnaut water a body of subsoil on which the 
other has no effect at all. It has indeed been alleged that 
such deep drains may get so closed over by the clay that 
water will stand above them. If the surface of clay soil is 
wrought into puddle by improper usage, water can undoubt- 
edly be made to stand fora time over the shallowest drains 
as easily as over the deepest But the contraction which 
takes place in summer in good alluvial days gradually estab- 
lishes fissures, by which water reaches the drains. In su^ 
soils it is usually a few years before the full effect of draining 
is attained. This is chiefly due to the contractian and con- 
sequent cracking of day soils in summer jnst referred to, and 
partly, as Mr Parkes thinks, to the mining operations of the 
common earth-wonn. Both of these natm^ aids to drainage 
operate with greater force with drains fourfeetdeep than when 
they are shallower The tardy percolation of water through 
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elay soils seems also a reason vrhj in such cases it should get 
the benefit of a greater fall, by making the drain deep. 

Draining is alwa3r3 a costly operation, and it is therefore 
peculiarly needful to have it executed in such a v^ay that it 
shall be effectual and permanent. We advocate a minirmiTn 
depth of four feet, because of onr strong conviction that 
such drains carefully made will be found to have both these 
qualities. And this opinion is the result of dear-bought 
experience, for we have found it necessary in our own case 
to re-open a very considerable extent of 30-inch drains in 
consequence of their having totally failed to lay the land 
dry, and to replace them by four feet ones, which have 
proved perfectly efficacious. In doing this we have seen a 
30-mch drain opened up and found to be perfectly dry, and 
yet when the same trench was deepened to four feet there 
was quite a run of water from it. Now also that steam 
power has become available for the tillage of the soil, and 
is certain, at no distant day, to be in general requisition for 
that purpose, it is peculiarly expedient to have the drains 
laid at such a depth as to admit of that potent agency being 
used for loosening the subsoil to depths hitherto unattain- 
able, not only without hazard to the drains, but with the 
certainty of greatly augmenting their efficiency. Therefore 
we earnestly dissuade dl parties who are about to undertake 
drainage works from giving ear to representations about 
the sufficiency and economy of shallow drains. These, 
doubtless, cost somewhat less to begin with, but in thousands 
of cases they fail to accomplish the desired end, and the 
unfortunate owners, after all their outlay, are left to the 
miserable alternative of seeing their land imperfectly drained, 
or of executing the works anew, and thus losing the whole 
cost of the first and inefficient ones. The extreme reluctance 
with which the latter alternative is necessarily regarded will 
undoubtedly operate for a long time in keeping much land 
that has been hastfly and imperfectly drained from partici- 
pating in the benefits of thorough drainage. The distance 
apart at which the drains should be cut must be determined 
by the nature of the subsoil. In the most retentive clays 
it need not be less than 18 feet. On the other hand, this 
distance cannot safely be exceeded in the case of any sub- 
soil in which clay predominates, although it should not be 
of the most retentive kind. In all parts of the country 
instances abound in which drains cut in such subsoils, from 
24 to 30 feet apart, have totally faded to lay the land dry. 
When ground is once pre-occupied by drains too far apart, 
there is no remedy but to form a supplementary one betwixt 
each pair of the first set ; and thus, by exceeding the proper 
width at first, the space betwixt the drains is unavoidably 
reduced to 12 or 15 feet, although 18 feet-would originally 
have sufficed. It is only with a decided porosity in the 
subsoil, and in proportion to the degree of that porosity, 
that the space between drains can safely be increased to 24, 
or 30, or 36 feet. In those exceptional cases in which 
drains more than 36 feet apart prove efifectual, their success 
is due to the principle on which Elkington's system is 
founded, A few years ago an opinion obtained currency, 
that as the depth of drains was increased their width apart 
might with safety be increased in a corresponding ratio. 
And hence it came to be confidently asserted, that with a 
depth of 6 or 6 feet a width of from 40 to 60 feet might 
be adopted with a certainty of success, even in the case of 
retentive soils. We believe that experience has already 
demonstrated the unsoundness of this opinion. At afi 
events, in recommending a minimum depth of 4 feet, we do 
so on the ground that (other things being equal) the whole 
benefits of drainage are more fully and certainly secured by 
drains of this depth than by those of 2^ or 3 feet. In 
ordinary cases an increase of depth does not compensate for 
an increase of the width apart of the drains. Draining can 
be carried on at all seasons, but is usually best done in 


summer or autumn. The digging is usually paid for by 
task work, and the setting of the pipes by day’s wages, a 
thoroughly trustworthy and experienced workman is selected 
for the latter work, with instructions to set no pipes until 
he is satisfied that the depth of the drains and level of the 
bottoms are correct. When the soil is returned into thp 
drains all defects are of course buried, and it therefore be- 
hoves the landlord, or his substitute, whether tenant or 
bailiff, to exercise a vigilant oversight of draining operations. 
Unless carefully executed they cannot be efficient j and with- 
out efficient drainage all other agricultural operations must 
be carried on under grievous disadvantages. The extent of 
land in Great Britain naturally so dry as not to need artificial 
drainage is very much less than even practical farmers, who 
have not studied the subject, are at all aware of. 

Cylindrical pipes with collars are undoubtedly the best Pipes 
draining materigd that has yet been discovered. The collars 
referred to are simply short pieces of pipe, just so wide in 
the bore as to admit of the smaller pipes which form the 
drain passing freely through them. In use, one of these 
collars is so placed as to encase the ends of each contiguous 
pair of tubes, and thus forms a loose fillet around each 
joining. The ends of these pipes being by this means 
securely kept in contact, a continuous can^ for the free 
passage of water is infallibly insured, the joinings are 
guarded against the entrance of mud or vermin, and yet 
sufficient space is left for the admission of water. Pipes 
of all diameters, from 1 inch to 1 6 inches, are now to be 
had ; those from 1 to 2 inches in the bore are used for 
subordinate drains ; the larger sizes for sub-main and main 
receiving drains. CoUarsareused with the smaller sizes only, 
large pipes not being so liable to shift their position as small 
ones. In constructing a drain, it is of much importance 
that the bottom be cut out jiist wide enough to admit the 
pipes and no more. Pipes, when thus accurately fitted in, 
are much less liable to derangement than when laid in 
the bottom of a trench several times their width, and i 
into which a mass of loose earth must necessarily be re- 
turned. This accurate fitting is now quite practicable in 
the case of soils tolerably free from stones, from the 
excellence of the draining tools that have lately been 
introduced. The following cut represents the most import- 
ant of these tools. 

c and e are long 
tapering spades for 
digging out the mid- 
dle and bottom spits, 
a, dy and /recurved 
scoops for clearing 
out the debris, and 
h Of pipe-layer, by 
means of which a 
workman standing 
at the margin of a 
drain hoolm up a 
pipe and coUar, and 
deposits them easily 
and accurately in the 
deep narrow trench. 

If a quicksand is encountered in constructing a drain, it 
will be found expedient to put a layer of straw in the bottom 
of the trench, and then, instead of the ordinary pipe and 
collar, to use at such a place a double set of pipes — one 
within the other — ^taking care that the joinings of the inner 
set are covered by the centres of the outer ones. By such 
precautions the water gets vent, and the running sand U 
excluded from the drain. "V^en a brook has been diverted 
from its natural course for mill-power or irrigating purposes, 
it often happens that portions of land axe Iheieby deprived 
of the outfall required to admit of their being drained to 
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a proper depth. In such cases it is frequently practicable 
to obtain the needed outlet by carrying a main drain through 
belo'W' the water-course, by using at that point a few yards of 
cast-iron pipe, and carefuUy filling up the trench with clay 
puddle, BO that there maybe no leakage from the water-course 
Into the drain. "While this is being done the watermust eitherbe 
turned ofi'or carried overthe temporary gap in awoodentrougL 
The cost of draining is so much influenced by the ever- 
Tarying price of labour and materials, and by the still more 
varying character of the land to be operated upon, that it is 
impossible to give an estimate of the coat that will admit 
of general application. The following tabular data, taken 
chiefly from Mr Bailey Denton^s valuable treatise, are pre- 
sented to aid those who wish to form such an estimate : — 

Table L — Showmg the mrnnbtr of rods of drain per acre at given 
dUtancss apart, and the nwnber of pipes of given Irngths 
reguired per acre* 


Interralfi 
between 
the drains 
in feet. 

Bods per 
sere. 

IS-incb 

pipes. 

18-incli 

pipes. 

14-lncb 

pipes. 


18 

1461 

2420 

2234 

2074 

1936 

21 

126? 

2074 

1915 

1778 

1659 

24 

no 

1815 

1676 

1656 

1452 

27 

97^ 

1613 

1489 

1883 

1290 

SO 

88 

1462 

1840 

1244 

1161 


Tabijs l\,Shov3ing the cost of draining per acre at deferent 
intervals hetwem the drains*, 



18 feet 
apart. 

21 feet 
apart. 

24 feet 
apsTt 

27 feet 
apart. 

80 feet 
apart. 

Labour, catting and fillmg 

£ 8 , d. 

£ «. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8 , d. 

in at 6s. period 

3 18 4 

8 210 

216 0 

2 811 

2 4 0 

Material, pipes for minor 






drains, 18s. per 1000 

2 6 9 

119 2 

114 8 

110 6 

1 7 6 

Haulage, two miles, and de- 
livery in fields at 2s. 6d. 






per 1000 

0 6 4 

0 6 6 

0 4 9 

0 4 8 

0 8 9 

Pipe-laying and finishing* 






Id. per rod 

0 12 2 

010 6 

0 9 21 

0 8 2 

0 7 4 

Superintendence, foreman.. 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 o! 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

Extra for mains 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Iron-outlet pipes, and ma- 
sonry, and extra labour... 






0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

Total 

7 6 1 

6 6 6 

511 8 

5 0 4 

411 0 

Add for collars, if used 

1 210 

019 7 

0 17 1 

015 8 

0 13 8 


8 811 

7 6 0 

6 8 9 

516 7 

6 4 6 


Yarious attempts have from time to time been made to 
lower the cost of draining land by the direct application of 
animal or steam power to the work of excavation. The 



most successful of these attempts is the steam-diaining 
apparatus invented by Mr John Fowler of Bristol, usually 


called Fowleifs drainmg plough, A six-horse portable 
steam-engine is anchored in one comer of'the field to be 
drained. It gives motion to two dmms, to each of which 
a rope 500 yards long is attached, the one uncoiling as the 
other is wound up. These ropes pass round blocks which 
are anchored at each end of the intended Hne of drain, and 
are attached one to the front and the other to the hinder end 
of the draining apparatus. This consists of a framework, 
in which is fixed, at any required depth not exceeding 
feet, a strong coulter terminating in a short horizontal bar 
of cylindrical iron, with a piece of rope attached to it, on 
which a convenient number of drain pipes are strung. This 
frame being pulled along by the engine, the coulter is forced 
through the soil at a related depth, and deposits its string 
of pipes with unerring accuracy, thus forming, as it proceeds, 
a perfect drain. The supply of pipes is kept up by means 
of holes previously dug in the line of the drain, at distances 
corresponding to the length of the rope on widch they are 
Strang. This machine was subjected to a very thorough 
trial at the meeting of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
England at Lincoln in 1854, on which occasion a sHver 
medal and very high commendation were awarded to it. In 
March 1855 it was publicly stated that five of these im- 
plements are now at work in different parts of England, 
and that already 10,000 acres of land have been drained by 
means of them. At the Lincoln trial it was satisfactorily 
proved that this implement could work at a depth of 
feet As it moved along, the soil on each side, to the 
width of 2 or 3 feet, seemed to be loosened. It is therefore 
probable that this implement, or at least one propelled on 
the same principle, may yet be used as a subsoil disin- 
tegrator. \ 

A great srimulus has recently been given to the improve- Drainage 
ment of land by the passing of a series of Acts of Parlia- Acts, 
ment, which have removed certain obstacles that effectually 
hindered the investment of capital in works of drainage 
and kindred ameliorations. By the first of these Acts, 
passed in 1846, a sum of £4,000,000 of the public money 
was authorised to be advanced to landowners to be expended 
in drainmg their lands. The Enclosure Commissioneis 
were charged with the allocation of this money and the 
superintendence of its outlay. The most important pro- 
visions of this Act are that it enables the possessors of 
entailed estates (equally with others) to share in the benefits 
of this fund ; that it provides, on terms very favourable to 
the borrower, for the repayment of the money so advauced 
by twenty-two annual instalments ; that before sanctioning 
the expenditure of these funds on drainage works, the com- 
missioners must have a report from a qualified inspector, 
to the effect that they are likely to prove remunerative ; and, 
finally, that the works must be performed according to 
specifications prepared by the inspector, and approved by 
the commissioners, who have seldom allowed of a less depth 
of drain than 3| feet. By the end of the year 1864 the 
whole of this money was allocated, and more than half of 
it actually expended. Scottish landowners were so prompt 
toAiscern, and so eager to avail themselves of this public 
fund, that more than half of it fell to their share. The 
great success of this measure, and the rapid absorption of 
file fund provided by it, soon led to further legislative Acts, 
by which private capital has been rendered available for 
the improvement of land, by drainmg and otherwise, on 
conditions similar to those just enumerated. These Acts 
are — 

The Private Moneys Drainage Act (12 and 13 Vici 
c. 100), limited to draining. 

2c?, The West of England, or South-West Land Draining 
Comp^ys Act (11 and 12 Viet, a 142), for the purpose 
of dmining, irrigation and warping, embanking, redaiimng 
and enclosing, and road-making. 
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3(2, The General Land-Drainage and Improvement Com- 
panVs Act (12 and 13 Viet;, c. 91), for the purposes of 
draining, irrigating and warping, embanking, reclaiming 
and endosing, road-making and erecting farm-buildings. 

The Lands Improvement Company's Act (16 and 
17 Viet. c. 154), for the same purposes aa the above^ with 
the addition of planting for shelter. This company's 
powers extend to Scotland. 

By these Acta ample provision is made for rendering the 
dormant capital of the country available for the improvement 
of its soii To the c^wners of entailed estates they are 
peculiarly valuable, from the power which they give to them 
of charging the cost of draining, 4kc., upon the inheritance. 
If such owners apply their own private funds in effecting 
improvements of this kind, they are enabled, through the 
medium of these companies, to take a rent-charge on their 
estates for repayment of the money they so expend, over 
which they retain personal control, so that they can be- 
queath as they choose the rent-charge payable by their suc- 
cessor. Besides their direct benefits, these Drainage Acts 
have already produced some very important indirect fruits- 
They have led to many improvements in the manner of 
accomplishing the works to which they relate, to the wide 
and rapid dissemination of improved modes of draining, 
<fea, and, in particular, they have had the effect of creating, 
or at least of greatly multiplying and accrediting, a staff of 
skilful and experienced draining engineers, of whose sersdees 
all who are about to engage in draining and similar works 
will do well to avail themselves. 

Section 3 , — Removal of JEarthfast Stones, 

Newly reclaimed lands, and even those that have long been 
under tillage, are frequently much encumbered with earth- 
fast stones. This is particularly the case in many parts of 
Scotland. Their removal is always desirable, though neces- 
Barily accompanied with much trouble and expense. In 
our personal practice we have proceeded in this way. In 
giving the autumn furrow preparatoiy to a fallow crop, 
each ploughman carries with him a few branches of fir or 
beech, one of which he sticks in above each stone encoun- 
tered by his plough. If the stones axe numerous, particu- 
larly at certain places, two labourers, provided with a pick, 
a spade, and a long wooden lever shod with iron, attend 
upon the ploughs, and remove as many of the stones as 
they can, while yet partially uncovered by the recent furrow. 
Those thus dug up are rolled aside upon the ploughed land. 
When the land gets dry enough in spring, those not got 
out at the time of ploughing are discovered by means of the 
twigs, and are then dug up. Such as can be lifted by one 
man are carted off as they are, but those of the larger class 
must first be reduced by a sledge hammer. They yield to 
the hammer more easily after a few days' exposure to drought 
than when attacked as soon as dug up. Before attempting 
to break very largo boulders a bii^ fire of dried gorse or 
brushwood is kept up over them until they are heated, 
after which a few smart blows from the hammer shiver them 
completely. Portions of otherwise good land are sometimes 
so full of these boulders, that to render it available, the 
stones must be got rid of by trenching the whole to a con- 
siderable depth. When ploughing by steam-power becomes 
general, a preliminary trenching of this kind will in many 
cases be requisite before tillage instruments thus propelled 
can be used with safety. 

Section 4 . — Raring and Burning, 

Paring and burning have, from an early period, been re- 
sorted to for the more speedy subduing of a rough uncultured 
surface. This is still ihe moat approved method of dealing 
with such cases, as weU as with any tough old sward which 
is again to be ^^ubjected to tillage. In setting about the 


operation, which is usually done in March or April, a turf, 
not exceeding an inch in thickness, is first p^ed off in 
successive stripes by a paring-plough drawn by two horses, 
or by the breast-plough alre^y described These turfs 
are fimt set on edge and partially dried, after which they 
are collected into heaps, and burned, or rather charred The 
ashes are immediately spread over the surface, and ploughed 
in with a light furrow. By this process the matted roots 
of the pasture plants, the seeds of weeds, and the eggs and 
larvae of innumerable insects, are at on(M5 got rid of, and a 
highly stimulating top-dressing is supplied to the land A 
crop of turnips or rape is then drilled on the fiat, and fed 
off by sheep, after which the land is usually in prime con- 
dition for bearing a crop of grain. This practice is unsuit- 
able for sandy soils, wMchit only renders more sterile ; but 
when clay or peat prevails, its beneficial effects are indisput- 
able. We sh^, in the sequel, give an example of its recent 
successful application. 

Section 6, — ImeUing, 

Land, when subjected to the plough for the first time, 
abounds not nnfrequently with abrupt hollows and pro- 
tuberances, which impede tillage operations. These can 
be readily levelled by means of a box shaped like a 
huge dust-pan, the front part being shod with iron, and 
a pair of handles attached behind This leveHing-boz is 
drawn by a pair of horses. Being directed against a promi- 
nent part, it scoops up its fill of soil, with which it slides 
along sledge-fashion to the place where it is to discharge 
its load, which it does by canting over, on the ploughmm 
disengaging the handles. 

In all parts of Great Britain, abundance of pasture land, 
and often tillage land also, is to be met with lying in broad, 
highly raised, serpentine ridges. These seem to have 
originated when teams of six or eight bullocks were used in 
ploughing ; and it has been suggested that this curvature 
of the ridges at first arose from its being easier to turn these 
long teams at the end of each land by sweeping rotmd in 
a curve than by driving straight out. The very broad head- 
lands found in connection with these curved ridges point to 
the same fact A theory still lingers among our peasantry, 
that water runs better in a crooked furrow than in a 
straight one,” and has probably been handed down since 
the ^covered awkwardness of curved ridges was first seen 
to need some plausible apology. These immense, wave- 
like ridges are certainly a great annoyance to the modem 
cultivator; but still the sudden levelling of them is accom- 
panied with BO much risk, that it is usually better to cut 
drains in the intervening hoILows, and plough aslant them 
in straight lines, by whicb means a gradual approximation 
to a level surface is made. A field in our own occupation, 
which was levelled, by cleaving down the old crooked ridges, 
fifty years ago, still Aows, by alternate carving bands of 
greater and less luxuriance, the exact site of the crowns and 
furrows of the ancient ridges. 

Section 6. — Trenching, 

But for its tediousness and costliness, trenching two or 
three spits deep by spade or f orkis certainly the most effectual 
means for at onceremovingobstmetions, levellingthe surface, 
and perfecting the drainage by thoroughly loosening the 
subsoil For the reasons mentioned, it is seldom resorted 
to on a large scale. But it is becoming a common practice, 
with careful farmers, to have those patches of ground in 
the comers, and by the fences of fields, which are missed 
in ploughing, gone over with the trenching-fork. The 
additional crop thus obtained may fail to compensate for 
this hand-tillage, but it is vindicated on the ground that 
these comers and margins are the nurseries of weeds which 
it is profitable to destroy. 
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XILLAgg OPEBATIONS. 

Section 1. — Ploughing. 

When tile natural green sward, or ground that has been 
cleared of a cultivated crop, is to be prepared for the sowing 
or planting of further crops, the plough leads the way in 
breaking up the compact surface, by cutting from it succes- 
sive slices, averaging about ten inches in breadth by seven 
in depth, which it turns half over upon each other to the 
right-hand side. This turning of the slices or furrows to 
one side only renders it necessary to square off the space 
to be ploughed into parallelograms, half the slices of which 
are laid the one way and the other half the other, by the 
going and returning of the plough. These parallel spaces 
are variously termed ridges, stetches, lands, or Jdrings, which 
in practice vary in width from a few furrows to 30 yards. 
When very narrow spaces are used, a waste of labour ensues, 
from the necessity of opening out and then recloaing an 
extra number of index or guiding furrows ; while very wide 
ones involve a similar waste from the distance which the 
plough must go empty in traversing at the ends. The spaces 
thus formed by equd numbers of furrow-slices turned from 
opposite sides have necessarily a rounded outline, and are 
separated by open channels. In a moist climate and im- 
pervious sod, this ridging of the surface causes rain-water 
to pass off more rapidly, and keeps the soil drier than would 
be the case if it was kept flat. Hence the cultivated lands 
of Great Britain almost invariably exhibit this ridged form 
of surface. Until the art of under-ground draining was 
discovered, this was indeed the only mode of keeping 
cultivated ground tolerably dry. But it is at beat a very 
defective method, and attended by many disadvantages. 
When iand is naturally dry, or has been made so by thorough 
drainage, the flatter its surface is kept the better for the 
crops grown upon it. We are not forgetful that there are, 
in various parts of Great Britain, clays so impervious that 
probably no amount of draining or disintegration of the 
subsoil will render it safe to dispense with ridging. These, 
however, are exceptional cases, and, as a rule, such a con- 
dition of soil and subsoil should be aimed at as will admit 
of this rude expedient of ridging being altogether dispensed 
with. Unless land can absorb the whole rain which falls 
upon it, its full range of fertilily cannot be developed ; for 
the same showers which aggravate the coldness and sterility 
of impervious and already saturated soils carry down with 
them, and impart to those that are pervious, ever fresh sup- 
plies of genial influencea Instead, then, of this perennM 
source of fertility being encouraged to run off by surface 
channels, or to stagnate in the soil and become its bane, 
let provision be made for its free percolation through an 
open stratum several feet in thickness, and then for its escape 
by drains of such depth and frequency as each particular 
case requires. When this is attained, a flat surface will 
generally ha preserved, as alike conducive to the welfare 
of the crops and to the successful employment of machinery 
for sowing, weeding, and reaping them. 

In all treatises on British agriculture of a date anterior 
to the first quarter of the present century, we find great 
stress laid on the proper formation of the ridges, careful 
cleaning out of the separating channels or water-furrows, 
and drawing and spading out of cross-cuts in all hollows, so 
diat no water may stagnate on the surface of the field. As 
thorough under-draining makes progress, such directions are 
becoming obsolete. But whether ridging or flat work is 
used, the one-sided action of the plough renders it necessary, 
in setting about the ploughing of a field, to mark it off into 
parallel spaces by a senes of equi-distant straight 
Supposing the line of fence, at the side at which he begins, 
to be straight, the ploughman takes Hus as his base line ; 
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and measuring from it, erects his three or more feiring poles 
perfectly in Ime, at a distance from the fence equal to bwilf 
the width of the ridges or spaces in which it is proposed 
to plough the field. This operation — called in Scotland 
feiring the land — usually entrusted to the most skilful 
ploughman on each farm, and is regarded as a post of honour. 
Having drawn a furrow in the exact line of his poles, which 
practice enables him to do with an accuracy truly admirable, 
he proceeds, using always the last furrow as a fresh base 
from which to measure the next one, until the field is all 
marked off. When this is done, it presents the appearance 
of a neatly ruled sheet of paper. Besides the poles just 
referred to, the ploughman is frequently furnished with a 
cross staff, by means of which he first of all marks off two 
or more lines perpendicular to the straight side at which 
he commences, and along these he measures with his poles, 
which are graduated for the purpose, in laying off his parallel 
lines. This feiring is only required when a process of 
fallowing, in preparation for green crop, has obliterated the 
former ridges. In breaking up clover lea or older sward, 
the ploughman begins at the open furrows, which afford 
him a sufficient guide. 

In ploughing for a seed-bed the furrow'slice is usually 
cut about five inches deep. In the case of lea, it should 
be turned over unbroken, of uniform thickness, and laid 
quite close upon the preceding one, so as to hid© all green 
sward. The improved wheel-plough already referred to does 
this work very beautifully, cutting out the slice perfectly 
square from the bottom of the farrow. The perfect uniform- 
ity in the width and depth of the slices cut by it peimitis 
the harrows to act equally upon the whole surface. When 
the slice is cut unevenly, they draw the loosened soil from 
the prominences into the hollows, so that one part is scraped 
bare, and the other remains untouched and unbroken. This 
must necessarily yield a poor seed-bed, and contrasts un- 
favourably with the uniform tilth produced by harrowing 
after such work as these wheel-ploughs invariably produce. 
In the Lothians and west of Scotland, a form of plough is 
much used for ploughing lea, which cuts out the slice with 
an acute angle at the land side. This, when tamed over, 
stands up with a sharp ridge, which looks particulaily well, 
and offers a good subject for harrows to work upon. But 
if a few of these furrow-slices are removed, the firm earth 
below exhibits the same ribbed appearance as the newly 
ploughed surface, instead of the clear level sole on which 
the right-angled slice cut by the wheel-plough is laid over 
so as to rest upon its lower angle. This ribbing of the 
unstirred subsoil is exceedingly objectionable in all kinds 
of ploughing. 

In the autumn ploughing of stubble-ground in preparation 
for the root-crops of the following season, a much deeper 
furrow is turned over than for a seed-furrow. In ordinary 
cases it should not be less than nine inches, while in very 
many, if ten or twelve can be attained, so much the better. 
In all deep soils this bringing up and mixing with the sur- 
face of fresh material from below is highly beneficial. It 
must not, however, be practised indiscriminately. Siliceous 
and peaty soils need compactness, and to have the soil that 
has ^en artificially enriched kept a-top. For such deep 
work as we have noticed above, three or even four horses 
are frequently yoked to the plougL When a field slopes 
considerably one way, it is good practice to work the plough 
down the slope only, and return without a furrow. A 
pair of horses working in this way will turn as deep a 
farrow, and get over as much ground, as three will do taking 
a furrow both ^waya, and with less fatigue to themselves 
and to the ploujghman. After bringing a heavy furrow 
downhill, they get recruited in stepping briskly back with 
only the plough to draw. This mode of ploughing one 
farrow d^wn the slope tends less to gather the soil to- 
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ward the bottom than by using a turn-wrest plough across 
the slope. It is while giving this deep autumn furrow 
that the subsoil plough is used. It follows in the wake 
of the common plough, and breaks and stirs the subsoil, 
but without raising it to the surface. This is a laborious 
operation, and engrosses too much of the horse-power of the 
farm to admit of large breadths being overtaken in any one 
season. In all indurated subsoUs, however, it repays its 
<sost ; for when once thoroughly done, it diminishes the 
labour of ordinary plougMngs for several succeeding rota- 
tions, aids the drainage, and adds to the fertility of the soiL 
It is in the performance of this deep autumn tillage and 
breaking up of the subsoil, that the steam-engine, with 
appropriate tackle, has begun to play an important part, 
and for which it will probably one day supersede all other 
means. 

Section 2. — Sarrotmngt^ dtc* 

The harrow, cultivator, and roller, are all more simple in 
their action and more easily managed than the plough. Har- 
rowing is most effective when the horses step briskly along. 
The tines are then not merely drawn through the soil, 
but, in their combined swinging and forward movement, 
strike into it with considerable force. It is with reference 
to this that a single application of this implement is called 
a stroke of the harrows. Rollers are used to aid in pulveris- 
ing and cleaning the soil, by bruising clods and lumps of 
tangled roots and earth which the other implements have 
brought a-top ; in smoothing the surface for the reception 
of small seeds, or the better operation of the scythe and 
other implements ; and for consolidating soil that is too 
loose in its texture. Except for the latter purpose, light 
rollers are much superior to heavy ones. When it is wanted, 
for example, to bruise clots of quickens, that the after 
harrowing may more thoroughly free the roots from the 
adhering earth, a light cast-iron roller, say of 5 cwt., drawn 
by one horse, effects this purpose as thoroughly as one double 
the weight drawn by a pair, — ^and does it, moreover, in much 
less time, at less than half the expense, and without in- 
juriously consolidating the free soil. These light rollers 
are conveniently worked in pairs, the ploughman driving 
one horse and leading the other. With a pair of active 
horses, and such rollers, a good deal more than dotible the 
space can be rolled in a day, than by yoking them both to 
one heavy one of the same length of cylinder. For mere 
clod-crushing, provided the clods are moist, the Norwegian 
harrow is superior to any roller ; and for compressing a 
loose surface or checking wire-worm, serrated or smooth- 
edged discs, such as GrosskiU’s or Cambridge's, are better 
than smooth cylinders of the same weight, so that the 
heavy smooth roller, requiring two or more horses to draw 
it, is superseded by better implements for all purposes where 
rollers are used at all, unless it be for the rolling of the 
grass-lands. 

As a general rule, none of these tillage operations can be 
performed to advantage when the soil is wet When rain 
falls inopportunely there is a strong temptation to push 
on the field operations, before the soil has recovered the 
proper state of dryness. When this is done the farmer 
alnxost invariably finds in the issue that the more haste he 
makes the worse he speeds. Soils with a good deal of clay in 
their composition are pec\iliarly susceptible of injury in this 
way. Nice discrimination is needed to handle them aa^ht. 
They require, moreover, a full stock of well-conditioned 
horses, that the work may be pushed rapidly through 
in favourable weather. To manage such soils succe^ 
fuUy, especially when root crops are grown^ tries the skill 
of the farmer to the utmost. So at least it has hitherto 
been ; but with steam-power to aid him, there is now a 
probability that the clay land farmer, by being able to 
break up his soil without treading it, and to get through 


with a large extent of tillage when his land is in trim for 
it, may find it practicable to grow root crops on equal 
terms with the occupier of freer soiL 

Section 3. — Fallowmg. 

When, by such operations as have now been described, 
land has been reclaimed from its natural state, and rendered 
fit for the purposes of the husbandman, it is everywhere 
so charged with the germs of weeds, most of which possess 
in a remarkable degree the power of reproduction and 
i multiplication, that it is only by the most incessant and 
vigorous efforts he can restrain them from encroariiing upon 
his cultivated crops, and regaining entire possession of the 
soil He can do much towards this by ordinary tillage, 
and by sowing his crops in rows, and hoeing in the inter- 
vals during the early stages of their growth- But if his 
efforts are restricted to such measures only, the battle will 
soon go against him. Besides this, all arable soils in 
which clay predominates, particularly when imdrained, have 
such a determined tendency to become compact and soured, 
that under ordinary efforts they fail to yield a genial seed- 
bed, There is a necessity, therefore, for having recsourse, 
from time to time, to that ameliorating process of lengthened 
tillage called fallowing. This process begins in autumn, 
immediately after the removal from the ground of the 
cereal crop, which had been sown upon the land newly 
broken up from clover lea or natural sward, and extends 
either to the time for sowing turnips and analogous crops 
in the following spring, or is continued during the entire 
summer in preparation for autumn-sown wheat. We shall 
first describe t]^t modification of the fallowing process by 
which the soil is prepared for the sowing of drilled green 
crops, and then the more prolonged form of it xisually called 
mmmer or naked fallow. 

Green Crop FaUow. 

The object aimed at being the thorough disintegration 
and cleaning of the soil, the usual practice is to begin by 
ploughing as deeply as is found practicable. This first or 
autumn furrow is accordingly turned over to a depth of 8 
or 9 inches; or by using a stronger plough drawn by 
three or four horses, it is carried to 12 inches in depth ; and 
in some cases, by fallowing with a subsoil plough in the 
wake of the common one, the soil is stirred to depth 
of 14 or 16 inches. All cultivators are agreed as to the 
importance of thus deeply and effectually dmategrating all 
soils that are naturally dry or thoroughly drained In the 
case of undrained lands, and even of very unctuous clays, 
although wen drained, such deep stirring of the soil in 
autumn does but increase its capacity of retaining the rains 
of winter, and of being thereby more effectually soured, 
and is therefore to be avoided Assuming, however, that 
we have to do with soil thoroughly draiaed and moderately 
friable, it is undoubtedly beneficial to loosen it deeply and 
thoroughly at this stage. But before this deep ploughing 
is set about, it will be worth 'while to consider well its 
bearing upon the cleaning part of the process. On carefully 
examining the fields at the time of reaping the grain-crops, 
and from week to week thereafter, the roots of the couclk 
grass are found at first lying close to the surface ; but in- 
stantly, on their getting the ground to themselves, they 
begin to send out fresh fibres, and to push their shoots 
deeply into tiie soil In these carcumstances, to proceed 
at once, according to the customary practice, to plough 
deeply, allows these weeds '*much time to increase, whSe 
this laborious and tedious operation is going on; and 
although, when performed, it gives some present check 
to their progress, by burying them under a mass of loosened 
soil, it not only increases the difficulty of their after removal, 
but places them out of the reach of frost, and in the 
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posfdble position for peiracJing the entire soil, on the first 
recurrence of niild weather. The consequence is, that 
fallows so treated axe invariably found in spring more folly 
stocked with quickens than they were at the time of the 
autumn ploughing. The observation of this suggested 
Antumn the practice, now very common in England, of demi%g 
cleaning. yifUotus in mtumn before giving the first de^ furr&w. For 
this pixrpose, such implements as Biddle's scarifier, the 
broad-share paring-ploughs, or better still, the common 
plough, divested of its mould-board and fitted with a share 
■A foot broad, are set to work as fast as the grain-crops are 
s'^3;iped, and the whole surface is rapidly pared at a depth 
of three or four inches. This completely loosens the yet 
shallow-lying roots of the couch-grass, which are then freed 
from the adhering earth by the ISrorwegian and chain- 
harrow, raked together and burned, or carted off. This 
pulverising of the surface soil in early autumn is usually 
Lllowed by the springing up of an abundant crop of annud 
weeds and of shaken grain, which are thus got rid of by 
the siib»sequent ploughing. So ^at and manifold are the 
advantages of this modem practice, that in those districts 
where it is most in use, other autumn work, even wheat* 
sowing, is comparatively neglected until it is accomplished. 
When the wee^ have been got rid of in this summary and 
inexpensive manner, deep ploughing is then resorted to 
with unalloyed benefit. Whenever steam-power becomes 
fuHy available for tillage operations, this autumn deaning 
and deep stirring of Mows will be accomplished rapidly 
and effectually, and the teams will meanwhile be set at 
liberty for root-storing, wheat-sowing, and other needful 
work, which can be well done only when accomplished 
daring the brief season of good weather, which usually 
intervenes betwixt the close of harvest and beginning of 
winter. 

In the case of farms that have for a lengthened period 
been carefully cultivated, the stubble may be found so 
clean as not to require the whole area to be scarified in the 
manner now described. Instead of this, it may suffice to have 
the ground carefully examined, and such patches or stray 
plants of couch-grass, or other perennial weeds, as are met 
with, forked out. By this means the fallows are kept clean 
at little expense, and when spring arrives, those repeated 
ploughings, and other tedious and costly operations, are 
wholly avoided, in performing which the condition of the 
soil is marred and lie best seed-time often missed When 
fallows are thus cleaned in autumn, it is highly advantageous 
to cart on to them at once, and cover in with a deep fucrow, 
all the farm-yard dung that is on hand up to the completion 
of their first ploughing. From the length of time which 
must elapse before the land can again be touched, it is quite 
safe, or rather it is highly advantageous, to apply all lie 
recently made dung, although in a vexy rough stata In 
doing this, it is necessary that a person precede each plough, 
and trim the rank litter into the previous furrow, that it 
may be properly covered up and regularly distributed 
Unless this precaution is observed, the ploughs axe constantly 
choked and impeded, the manure is drawn together into 
unsightly hassocks, and the whole operation is impeifecfly 
peiformed The recommendations to this practice axe — 
First, An important saving of labour; for the manure being 
carted direct from the yar&, on to the land, and evenly 
spread over it, there is no forming, covering up, and turning 
of dui^hills, or refilling and carting in spring. This heavy 
work is accomplished at a season when time is less pressing 
tl^ in spring, and the sowing of the crop can be proceeded 
with more rapidly when the rime for it arrives, and while 
weather favours. Second, There is a saving of manure by 
burying it at once in its rough state, instead of first 
fermenting it in large heaps ; and a large portion of the 
fallow-break can thus be dressed with home-made manure. 
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Third, The rough dung thus ploughed in decomposes slowly, 
its virtues are absorbed and retained by the soil, with the 
whole mass of which it is thoroughly incorporate by the 
spring tillage, and which, in consequence, is found, after 
such treatment, in a peculiarly mellow and favourable con- 
dition for receiving the seed. 

The advantages of autumn cleaning and manuring of 
land in preparation for green crops are so great that the 
utmost exertions should be made to secure them. Over a 
large portion of England the harvest is usually so early as 
to leave ample time for accomplishing the cleaning process 
before being arrested by bad weather. From the later 
harvest season and more humid climate of Scotland, it is 
there more difficult to cany it out to the whole extent of 
the faflow-break ; but still, with promptitude and energy, 
much can be done. One of her shrewd and intelligent sons, 

Mr Tennant, the inventor of the grubber which bears his Tennaritg 
name, has, however, introduced a system of autumn tillage, -ystexa. 
founded upon the same principle, and accomplishing vir- 
tually the same end, but less expensive and better adapted 
to the climate of Scotland than that just described. So 
soon as the grain crops are harvested, Mr Tennant sets his 
light grubbers agoing, and by working them over the whole 
field several times and in opposite directions, stirs the whole 
surface sofl to the depth of six or eight inches, tears up and 
brings to the surface all root-weeds, where, after being 
knocked about and freed from adhering soil by repeated 
harrowings and a final grabbing, they are left for the 
winter. In our own practice we have latterly improved, 
as we imagine, on Mr Tennant's plan by broadsharing the 
land before using the grabbers, and also by employing the 
Norwegian harrow instead of the common one. The 
broadsharing ensures that the whole of the couch-grass 
and other weeds are thoroughly loosened without being 
buried, and the Norwegian harrow shakes out the roots from 
the adhering earth better than the common harrow. When 
it is intended to treat a field in this way, care should be 
taken at harvest time to reap the crop as close to the ground 
as possible, as rank stubble seriously encumbers the tillage 
implements. In setting about the grabbing of a field it is 
I expedient also to begin with the headlands, and to work them 
I thoroughly all round tvrice over, before they are trodden 
down hj the frequent turning of the horses upon them. 

If this is omitted it will be found nearly impossible to have 
the marginB of the field as well cultivated as the rest of it, 

A field tiius treated presents for a time a singularly untidy 
and unpromising appearance ; but the ultimate effects of the 
practice, as well in the cleaning as the disintegrating of the 
soil, are veiy remarkable. When roots of couch-grass, &c., 
are freed from the soil, and fuUy exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the weather at a season when their vital force is at the 
lowest pointy they are unable to resist its effects, and gra- 
dually die. If placed in similar circuiustances in spring, 
with their vital energy in full play, the merest point of a 
root embedded in, or even in contact with, pulverised soil, 
enables them to push down fresh fibres, to re-establish their 
connection with the soil, and to grow as lustily as ever. 

But so completely is the destruction of these pests secured 
by this simple process of winter exposure, that on the return 
of spring they may be ploughed in with impunity. Mr 
Teimant assures us, that ever since he adopted this practice 
he has been enabled to dispense with the removal of these 
weeda Having had an opportunity of inspecting his farm, 
we are enabled to testify to its cleanness and h^h state of 
fertility. On this plan, then, the deaxdng of fallows is 
accomplished by till^e operations alone, without any outlay 
for raking or h^d-picking, burning, or carting off. Nor is 
this done at the expense of the pulverising part of the pro- 
cess. On the contrary, Mr Teimant asserts, and we have 
I so far verified his assertion by actual experiment, that by (US’ 
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mtegrating the soil in aotumn, as is done by this broadshar- 
ing, gmbbing, and harrowing, it receives far more benefit 
from the alternation of frost and thaw, rain and drought, 
than when merely ploughed and left lying during winter 
in compact furrow-slices. This plan affords the same 
facilities as the other for autumn manuring, if the weeds 
are raked off at once from so much of the faUow-break 
as it is wished to manure before winter. When the 
remainder is ploughed in April following, more of it may 
then have the farm-yard dung applied to it in the same 
way. Agriculturists owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr 
Tennant for the invention of his beautifully simple and 
efficient grubber, and for this scientific application of it to 
the fallowing process. Those who have been pursuing this 
system of tillage will he much interested in observing that 
it has been adopted by Mr Smith of Woolston, who is 
carrying it out to perfection by means of his steam-drawn 
implements. 

The autumn tillage of the fallows having been accom- 
plished in one or other of the ways described, the land is 
left untouched till the return of spring. If it is infested 
by annual weeds, it is expedient, as soon as it is dry enough 
to bear treading with impunity, to level and stir the surface 
by a turn of the harrows. This slight moving of the 
mellowed surface-soil induces the seeds of weeds to germinate 
more quicldy than they would otherwise do, and thus a 
crop of them is got rid of by the next tilling. This pre- 
liminary harrowing is useful also in affording a level course 
for the tillage implements. By the time that the labour 
connected with the sowing of spring crops is over, the fallows 
are usually dry enough to he stirred with safety. This 
point, must, however, be well seen to, as irreparable mischief 
is often done by going upon them too soon. And now it 
is, that, instead of rigidly following any customary routine 
of so many ploughings, harrowings, and rollings, the skilful 
cxdtivator will regulate his procedure by the actual circum- 
stances of his son, and the object which he has in view. 
What is needed for the successful growth of drilled green 
crops is to have the soil free from weeds, thoroughly disin- 
tegrated to the depth of sbc or eight inches, and yet moist 
enough to ensure the ready germination of seeds deposited 
in it. Where such autumn cleaning and manuring as we 
have described have been successfully carried out, all that 
is needed, in order to obtain a proper tilth, is to go to work 
with light grabbers, first in the line of the previous furrows 
and then across them, and then to harrow, roll, and remove 
any weeds that have been missed in autumn, after which 
the soil will be in the best possible condition for drilling. 
On friable soils, this method of performing the spring tillage 
by means of the grubber instead of the plough is perfectly 
practicable, and has manifold advantages to recommend it. 
The saving of labour is very great, as a man and pair of 
horses will more easily grub four acres than plough one acre. 
Weeds are more easily removed, as the grubber pulls them 
out unbroken, whereas the plough cuts them in pieces. The 
soil that has been all winter subjected to the mellowing m- 
fluences of the weather, and wHoh, in consequence, is in 
the best possible condition to yield a genial seed-bed, is 
retained a-top, whereas ploughing buries it and brin^ up 
clods in its stead. And, lastly, the soil being merely stirred, 
without having its surface reversed, its natural moisture 
(or tointer sap) is retained, whereby the germinating of seeds 
sown in it becomes almost a certainty. The importance 
of this last point in the cultivation of such crops as the 
turnip, whose seeds must usually be sown during hot ana 
dry weather, can scarcely be overrated. This practice is 
peculiarly appropriate for soils of loose texture, which are 
invariably injured by repeated ploughings. But it is also 
resorted to successfully on soils of the opposite extreme. 
Many farmers in the Lothiana now grow abundant and ex- 
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tensive crops of turnips on strong clay iboils by spreading a 
liberal dressing of dung on the stubble in autumn, plougbmg 
it in with a deep furrow, leaving the land untouched until 
sowing-time has fully arrived, and then stirring the mellowed 
surface soil by the grubbers, removing weeds, and drilling 
and sowing at once without any ploughing. When tMs 
system is ^opted on tenacious soils, it is prudent to operate 
upon portions of the field in detail, taking in only so much 
at a time as can be grubbed and drilled the same day ; foi 
if rain should intervene betwixt the grubbing and the 
drilling, the soil would set like mortar and the tide be lost. 
When once the ridgelets are made up in good condition," they 
can withstand a fall of rain with comparative impunity i 
and hence the occurrence of a course of fine weather, when 
the season is yet too early for sowing, is sometimes taken 
advantage of by preparing the land and making it up into 
ridgelets, although it should require to remain in this state 
weeks, or even months, before sowing takes place. In such 
a case, immediately before sowing, the ridgelets are first 
partially levelled by harrowinglength-wise, in order to loosen 
the soil and destroy annual weeds, and then again made 
up by using a double-breasted plough. We must here, 
however, inaifift upon the importance of having the grubbing 
thoroughly performed, which it cannot be unless the tines 
penetrate the soil as deeply as the plough has done at the 
autumn ploughing. It is owing to the neglect of this that 
the system has Med in the hands of many farmers, who 
first mismanage the operation, and then throw the bltune 
upon the grubbers. To ensure success, the implement must 
be set so as to work at its full depth, sufficient motive power 
being applied by yoking three horses, if necessary, to each 
grabber at the first and also at the second going over, and 
there must be vigilant superintendence exercised lest the 
ploughman do the work slightly. It is sometimes objected 
to this system of spring till^e, that it fails to rid the land 
of thistles and olher tap-rooM weeds ; but it is surely 
easier to fork these out as they appear, than to plough a 
whole field merely to destroy as many thistles as a man, it 
may be, would dig up in a day. By taking advantage of 
the tilth obtained by the action of the elements, instead of 
first ploughing down, the mellowed surface, and then 
attempting laboriously to reduce the obdurate furrows by 
mech^cM means, skilful and energetic farmers now succeed 
in preparing even tenadous soila for drilled green-crops, at 
little expense, and with a good measure of certainty. 

On these opposite classes of soils, then — ^the very loose, 
and the tenadouB — spring tillage, in preparation for root- 
crops, is performed to better purpose by means of tie 
grubber tham the plough. Betwixt these extremes, however, 
lies tike most valuable class of soils — ^the strong fertile loams 
— on which the heaviest crops and best quality of Swedes 
are grown. With these it is usually expedient to have 
recourse to at least one spring ploughing, as soon, but only 
as soon, as the soil is dry enough to crumble freely to the 
veiy bottom of the furrow. As this usually occurs from 
four to six weeks before the time of sowing the crop, it is 
advisable to plough the entire field, and leave it so until 
rain falls, when a moderate use of the grubber, harrows, 
and light roller, usually suffices to produce a good tilth for 
ridging. When operations axe not thus facilitated by a 
seasonable fall of ram, it is necessary to proceed somewhat 
differently. The field is lying as it was left by the ploug]^ 
with a rough dried surface. If harrowed while in “iSis 
state, an abundant crop of dods is brought to the surface, 
which quickly harden when thus fuUy exposed to drought. 
To avoid this inconvenience, the field is first rolled with a 
heavy roller, and then grubbed across the direction in which 
it was last ploughed. By this means the clods, being 
partially crashed and press^ down amongst the loose earth, 
resist the grubber, and are crumbled by it, instead of being 
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merely raked out and left entire on tke surface, as wottld 
happen but for this preliminary rollings The grabbers are 
foUo'wed closely by harrows and a light roller, and these 
again by the gmbbers ; but this time with seven tines on 
instep of five, after which a sufficient tilth is usually 
obtained. All this is on the supposition that the land is 
clean when these spring operations are commenced; for 
should it be otherwise, it is usually better to begin with 
the grubber on the stale winter furrow, and to get rid of 
the weeds, before using the plough. If it is found necessary 
to plough near to the tune of sowing, then the harrow and 
roller must keep pace with the ploughs in order to retain 
moisture and prevent the formation of clods. The NTor- 
wegian harrow is the proper implement to use in such cases. 
Let it ever be borne in mind that if the soil is cleaned and 
sufficiently disintegrated, the less working it gets at this 
stage the better. 

It may be well indeed to remind the reader that although 
the fallowing process can most conveniently be gone about 
during the period which intervenes betwixt the removal of 
•a grain-crop from the ground and the sowing of the succeed- 
ing root-crop, and on this account is often spoken of in a 
loose way as being performed in preparation for the root- 
crop, it is a fallacy to regard this laborious and costly 
process of tillage and cleaning as undertaken solely or 
mainly for the benefit of the turnip or other root-crop, 
then about to be sown. The other crops of the rotation 
benefit by it m a far greater degree, and it would be re- 
quired on their account although turnips were not grown 
at as may be seen in the case of clay lands with their 
periodic naked fallows. It is the overlooking of this fact 
which has led people to charge the whole cost of this fallow- 
ing process, and of all the manure then applied to the land, 
against the turnip-crop, and then to represent this crop as 
the most costly one which the fanner grows, — one which 
often yields him less than it cost to produce it. Undoubt- 
edly the cost of the fallow must be charged equally against 
aU the crops of the rotation. 

Summer or Nobhed Fallow. 

Having thus described at length that modification of the 
fallowing process by which the soil is prepared for the 
sowing of green crops, we shall now, as proposed, speak 
of that prolonged form of it called a summer or naked fallow. 
From the facilities now afforded, by means of tile-draining 
and portable manures, for an extended culture of green 
crops, this laborious and costly process, which in its day 
was justly regarded as the very key to good and profitable 
farming, is now restricted to the more obdurate day soils, 
or to cases where draining and other modem improve- 
ments are neglected. The manifold advantages of having 
abundant crops of turnips, or mangel-wurzel, instead of 
nd^ed fallow, sometmes tempt the occupiers of day soils 
to push the cultivation of these crops beyond due bounds. 
We know of cases where, after large expenditure in draining, 
the cultivation of turnips has been carried to such an extent, 
and conducted so iigudiciously, that the land has got foul 
and s<^ed, and its gross produce has been reduced below 
what it was' while the land was undrained, and under a 
regular system of all but exclusive naked fallowa However 
thoroughly drained, day soils retain their ticklish temper, 
^d are so easily ^concerted by interference during un- 
favourable weather, lhat the preparing of thann foj the 
cidtivation of root-crops, and still more the removing of 
th^e crops when grown, is at best a hazardous business, 
and requires to be conducted with peculiar tack Judicious 
farmers, who know by ex]^rierice the difficulties that have 
overcome in cultivating such spils. are of opinion that 

that can yet be ventured upon with safety is to prolong 
the period of the naked faJloVs recurrence, rather than 
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entuely to dispense with it. After a series of alternate 
grain and cattle crops, it is accordingly still their practice 
to wind up with a summer fallow, by which they rectify 
unavoidable defects in the tillage of preceding years and 
put their land in good humour for entering again upon a 
fresh course of cropping. 

This process^ is begun by a deep ploughing in autumn, in 
performing which the land is gathered into ridges, that i: 
may be kept as dry as possible during winter. When the 
more urgent labours of the following spring are so far dis- 
posed of as to afford leisure for it, a second ploughing is 
given to the faHow, usually by reversing the furrows of 
autumn. ^ This is followed at intervals by two cross-plough- 
mgs, which are made to reverse each other, in order to keej 
the land level As it is the nature of these soils to break 
into Imnps, under the action of the plough, rather than tt* 
crumble down, the clods thus produced get so thoroughly 
parched in dry weather, that root-weeds enclosed in them 
are killed by sheer desiccation. To further this cheap mode 
of getting rid of them, the land is not rolled, but stirred by 
the grubber and harrow as frequently as possible, so as to 
expose the clods freely to the drought. We know by ex- 
perience that fallowa can be cleaned effectually by thus 
taking advantage of the tendency in clay soils to bake 
excessively under exposure to the hot dry weather which 
usually prevails in June and July. Should the season 
happen to be a showery one, this line of tactics must needs 
be abandoned, and recourse had to the judicious use of the 
grubber, Norwegian and common harrow, in order to free 
the weeds from the soil, and then clear them off by raking 
or hand-picking. This is more costly, and, as we believt% 
less^ beneficial to the soil than the simple method first 
noticed, which should therefore be attempted in the first 
place. As in hay-making, much can here be done in a few 
fayourable days, by keeping grubbers and haiTows at ’work, 
and turning the clods frequently. When farm-yard dung 
is to bo applied to such fallows, it is desirable that it should 
be carted on and ploughed in before July expires. In 
applying^ it, two methods are followed. That usually 
adopt^ is, after marking off the ridges, to put down the 
dung in small heaps, at regular distances, and forthwith to 
spread it and plough it in. In the other, the land is formed 
into ridgelets, running diagonally across the intended line 
of the ridges, and the dung is enclosed in them in the 
manner to be hereafter described in treating of turnip 
culture. In either way, after the lapse of several weeks, 
the si^ace is levelled by harrowing, and the land is gathered 
into ridges by the last of this series of ploiighings, hence 
called the seed-furrow. When lime is to be applied to such 
land, this is the stage of the rotation which is usually chosen 
for doing so. It is spread evenly over the surface, imme- 
diately before the l^t ploughing. In finishing off this 
fallowing process, it is necessary, on undrained lands, to 
be careful to clean out the ridge-furrows and cross-cuts, in 
anticipation of winter rains. But if such land is worth 
cultivating at all, it is surely worth draining, and this 
operation once thoroughly performed, puts an end to all 
further solicitude about furrowa 

CHAPTEE IX. 

SUCCESSION OJF CBOP3, 

Section 1. — JSota^tion neeessarp. 

There are few agricultural facts more fully ascertained than 
this, ihat the growth, year after year, on the same soil, f»f 
one Mnd of plants, or family of plants, and the removal 
from it, either of the entire produce, or at least of the 
ripened seeds of such plants, rapidly impairs the general 
fertiliiy of that soil, and, in particular cases, unfits it for 
bearing further crops of the kind by which it been ex- 
hausted. The exp^nation of the causes of this phenomenon 
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belongs to the agricultural chemist or vegetable physiologist, 
to whom we wifliiigly leave the task. Wh&t we have to do 
with is the fact itself, and its important bearing on agri- 
cultural practice. There is no natural tendency in the soil 
to deterioration. If at any time, therefore, the earth fails 
to yield its increase for the use of man, it is owing to his 
own ignorance and cupidity, and not to any defect in the 
beneficent arrangements of the Creator. The aim, then, 
of the agriculturist, and the test of his skill, is to obtain 
from lus farm abundant crops at a remunerative cost, and 
without impairing its future productiveness. In order to this, 
two conditions are indispensable, — ^first, that the elements 
of fertility abstracted from the soil by the crops removed 
from it be duly and adequately restored ] and, second, that it 
be kept free from weeds. The cereal grains, whose seeds 
constitute the staple food of the human family, are neces. 
sarily the most important and valuable of our ordinary 
crops. The stated removal from a farm of the grain pro- 
duced on it, and its consumption elsewhere, is too severe a 
drain upon its productive powers to admit of these crops 
being grown every year on the whole, or greater part of it, 
without speedily impairing its fertility. Supposing, how- 
ever, that this waste could he at once repaired by the annual 
return to the soil of manure equivalent in constituent 
elements to the produce removed, the length of time which 
grain-crops occupy the soil, and their habit of growth, inter- 
pose peciiliar difficulties in the way of cleaning it thoroughly, 
either before they are sown, or while they occupy the ground. 
Again, although bread-corn is the most important product 
of our sod, other commodities, such as butcher-meat, dairy 
produce, vegetables, wool, and flax, are indispensably re- 
quired. The economical culture of the sod demands the 
employment of animal power, which, to be profitably used, 
must be so distributed as to fill up the year. The mainten- 
ance of the working cattle, and of other live stock, implies 
the stated culture of a large amount of herbage and forage. 
Now, these varied conditions are duly met by cultivating 
grain and cattle crops alternately, and in about equal pro- 
portions. In carrying out these general principles, much 
discrimination is required in selecting the particular plants 
best adapted to the sod, climate, and other circumstances, 
of each farm, and in arranging them in the most profitable 
sequences; for not only is it necessary duly to alternate 
grain and green crops, but, in general, there is a necessity, 
or at least a high expediency, in so varying the species or 
varieties of the latter class as to prolong, as much as 
possible, the periodic recurrence of any one of them on the 
same field. In settling upon a scheme of cropping for any 
particular farm, regard must be had to its capabilities, to 
the markets avadable for the disposal of its products, and 
to the command of manure. When these things have been 
maturely considered, it is always beneficial to conduct 
the cropping of a farm upon a settled scheme. The number 
of men and horses required to work it is regulated chiefly 
by the extent of the fallow-break, which it is therefore 
desirable to keep as near to an average annual breadth as 
possible. When the lands of a farm vary much — as regards 
fertility, fitness for particular crops, and proximity to the 
homestead, — ^they must be so apportioned as to make the 
divisions alloted to each class of crops as equal as possible 
in all respects, taking one year with another. Unless this 
is done, those fluctuations in the gross produce of farms 
which arise from varying seasons are needlessly, it may 
happen ruinously, aggravated ; or such an accumuXation of 
labour is thrown on certain years which may prove un- 
favourable ones as to weather, that the work is neither 
done well nor in due season. 

No better rotation has yet been devised for friable soils 
of fair quality than the well-known four-field or Norfolk 
system. By tkia course half the arable lands are in grain- 


crops, and half in cattle-crops, annually. It is indeed true 
that, in the way in which this course has hitherto been 
usually worked, both turnips and clover have recurred so 
frequently (eveiy fourth year) on the same fields, that they 
have become subject to disease, and their produce excessively 
precarious. But the excellence of this course is, that its 
TnmT> features can be retained, and yet endless variation be 
introduced in its details. For example, instead of a rigid 
one?f ourth of the land being each year under turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat or oats, respectively, half only of 
barley division is frequently in practice now sown with 
clover seeds, and the other half cropped in the following 
year with beans, peas, potatoes, or vetches. On the same 
set of fields, coming round again to the same point, the treat- 
ment is reversed by the beans, and clover, being made 
to change places. An interval of eight years is thus sub- 
stituted for one of four^ so far as these two crops are con- 
cerned. Italian rye-grass, unmixed with any other plant, 
is now frequently taken in lieu of clover on part of the 
division usually located to it, and proves a grateful change 
both to the land and to the animals which consume it. 
In like manner, instead of sowdiig turnips unvaryingly every 
fourth year on each field, a xjortion of the annual division 
allotted to this crop can advantageously be cropped with 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, or cabbages, care being taken to 
change the site occupied by each when the same fields again 
come in turn. The same end is even so far gained by 
alternating Swedish with yellow or globe turnips. It is 
also found expedient, either systematically or occasionally, 
to sow a field wdth clover and pasture grasses immediately 
after turnips, without a grain crop, and to allow it to remain 
in pasture for four years, A corresponding extent of the 
other land is meanwhile kept in tOlage, and two grain crops 
in succession are taken on a requisite portion to equalise 
the main divisions, both as respects amount of labour and 
the different staple products, A closer cover of grasses md 
a better pasture is obtained in this way than by first taking 
the customary grain crop after turnips ; the land is rested 
and invigorated for future tillage, the outlay on clover and 
grassseeds somewhat diminished, and the land better ma- 
naged for the interests of all concerned than by a riedd 
adherence to the customary rotation. 

Section 2 . — Restrictive Clames in Leases Hurtful. 

It is common enough for landlords, or their agents, to 
tie down the tenantry over large estates to the rigid observ- 
ance of some pet rotation of their own. In an unimproved 
state of agriculture, and for a tenantry deficient both in 
capital and intelligence, such trammel^ kindly enforced, 
may be as beneficial to them as to their landlord. But 
when the culture of the soil is undertaken by men of good 
education, who bring to the business ample capital, and 
sHU to use it to the best advantage, such restrictions are 
much more likely to do harm th a n good to both jjarties. 
It is to be observed in regard to those restrictive clauses 
usually inserted in farm-leases, — such as, that two grain- 
crops shall never be taken in immediate succession ; that 
no hay, straw, or turnips, shall be sold from the farm ; that 
only certain limited quantities of potatoes or flax shall be 
grown ; that land shall be two or more years in grass, <fec.,— 
that they all proceed on the supposition that the farm is 
to maintain its own fertility. They obviously do not con- 
template the stated purchase of large quantities of guano, 
bones, and similar extraneous manures, or the consumption 
by live stock of hnseed-cake, grain, or other a uxi l iari es to 
the green crops produced on the farm. Now, not only are 
such clauses incompatible with such a system of farming as 
we have just now indicated, but their direct tendency, if 
enforced, is to hinder a tenant from adopting it even when 
disposed to do so. We hear now-ardays of tenants who are 
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Hiinuai purchasers of these extraneous f ertfliaing subaftances 
to the extent of 203. to 30a. worth for every acre occupied 
by them. To enforce the same restriction on such men as 
on others who buy none at all is obviously neither just 
nor politic ; and we believe that any practical farmer, if he 
had his choice, would rather be the successor of a liberal 
mauurer, however he may have cropped, than of one who 
has farmed by rule on the starving systenu We are quite 
awaare that, in regard to the first-mentioned of these restric- 
tions (viz., that which forbids taTring two grain-crops in 
immediate succession), the contrary practice is still asserted 
by agricultural authorities to be necessarily bad fanning. 
Now, we do not concur with this opinion, but believe, on 
the contrary, that when land is kept dean, and is as highly 
manured and well tilled as it must be to grow cattle-crops 
in perfection, the second successive crop of grain wiU usually 
be better than the first, its production nowise injurious to 
the land, and the practice, in such circurnstances, not only 
not faulty, but an evidence of the skill and good manage- 
ment of the farmer. A frequent encomium applied to a 
particularly well-cultivated farm is, that “ it is like a garden.” 
The practice of market-gardeners is also frequently referred 
to as a model for fanners. Now, the point with them is 
to have every inch of their ground under crop of some kind 
at all seasons, and to carry everything to market. Under 
such incessant cropping, the fertility of the sod is maintained 
only by ample manuring and constant tillage. By these 
means, however, it is maintained, and the practice is extolled 
as the perfection of management. Such a system must 
therefore be as true in farming as in gardening, when the 
like conditions are observed. Undoubtedly he is a good 
farmer, who, while keeping his land clean and in good heart, 
obtains the greatest produce from it at the least proportion- 
ate outlay ; and it is no valid objection to his practice merely 
to say that he is violating orthodox rotations. 

Section 3. — EpcperwieTuts at Mothimstead and Lois Weedon, 

Some curious information has been obtained regarding 
the effects of growing successive crops of one kind of 
plant on the same field, from two examples of it that 
attracted much attention. We refer to the experiments of 
Mr Lawes at Hothamstead, and of the Rev. Mr Smith 
at Lois Weedon. It is well known that Mi Lawes 
for a number of years devoted a considerable extent of land 
to the prosecution of a aeries of interesting experiments, one 
field being allotted to experiments with wheat, another to 
turnips, and another to beans. One acre in the wheat-field 
bore upwards of twenty successive crops of wheat without 
any manure whatever. The land was annually scarified and 
thoroughly cleaned as soon as the crop was removed; it 
was then ploughed and again drilled with wheat, which was 
duly hoed in spring. Now, with occasional variation, due 
to the character of paiticular seasons, Mr Lawes found that 
the average annual produce of this acre was 16 bushels 
of grain and 16 cwt. of straw, below which he failed to 
reduce it by these successive crops. His soil was a strong 
clay loam, resting at a depth of five or six feet upon fiballr 
In the case of turnips, he found that, when treated in 
the same way, they cease after a few years to grow larger 
than radishes, nor could he, by the application of any 
amount or variety of manure which he tried, obtain a second 
successive crop equal to the first With the wheat, on the 
contrary, the addition of four cwt. of Peruvian guano at once 
doubled the produce. Mr Smith's experiments, as is well 
known, were a revival of Jethro Tub's system of growing 
wheat continually on the same field, by a plan of alternate 
strips of wheat and bare fallow, made to change places an- 
nuaUy. He improved in so far upon Tull's practice, inasmuch 
as he thoroughly drained his land, and his fallow spaces 
were deeply trenched every autumn, os well as ploughed 
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and hoed during the growing season. The result was that 
his land thus treated yield^ an average animal produce 
of 34: bushels per acre for eleven or twelve successive crops. 
Now, it is not our intention to offer any opinion on this 
as a system of wheat growing. We refer to it along with 
Mr Lawes's, for the purpose of showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalent opinion that grain-crops exhaust the 
fertility of soils more rapidly than green crops, this is true 
only in a very restricted sense. Green crops judiciously 
interposed do undoubtedly serve a most important purpose 
in the means which they furnish for maintaining the fertility 
of a fann j but it is worthy of note, that whereas, by the 
addition of suitable manure, thorough tiOage, and diligunt 
removal of weeds, clay soil at least will stand an indefiiiite 
succession of grain crops, the same means entirely fail to 
yield the same results with our moat popular green crops. 
Our personal experience quite accords with ^is; for we 
suppose it will be admitted that the com crops of the country 
are at the present day superior, both in quality and quanti cy , 
to those of any preceding period ; whereas potatoes, tuniii is, 
and clover, which we have so long regarded as our sheet- 
anchor, have become increasingly precarious, and threaten 
to fail us altogether. We offer these facts ior the consider- 
ation of those who out-and-out condemn the practice of 
sowing two white crops in immediate succession. In stating 
this opinion, we must, however, guard against misappre- 
hension. Unless the land is idghly manured and kept 
thoroughly dean, we are just as much opposed to the 
practice as any one can be ; but when mischief is done by 
it, we believe that it is due rather to the presence of weeds 
than to the second grain-crop. Neither do we plead for the 
absolute removal of restrictive clauses from farm leases. 
Hu man nature being what it is, men who do not see it to 
be for their own advantage to farm well, will, through 
ignorance or greed,^ impoverish their land unless they are 
reatramed. Causes as to cropping should, however, be pro- 
hibitory rather than prescriptive — ^have reference rather to 
what is removed from the farm than to what is grown upon 
it — ^and they should he contingent upon the other practices 
of the tenant. So long as he continues, by ample manuring 
and careful tillage, to maintain the fer&ity and genersd 
good condition of the farm rented by binn^ it can be no ad- 
vantage to his landlord to hinder him from cropping it at 
his own discretion. It will be seen ri*om these remarks, 
that we attach more importance to those general principles 
which should regulate the succession of crops, thMn to the 
laying down of formulae to meet supposed cases. The man 
who cultivates by mere routine is unpreparedf or emergencies, 
and is sure to lag in the race of improvement ; while he 
who studies principles is still guided by them, while altering 
his practice to suit changing circumstances. 

CHAPTER X 

MAHrUBES. 

8ectio7i 1. — Farm^yard Bung. 

In our remarks on tillage operations and on the succession 
of crops, we have seen how much the practice of the husband- 
man is modified by the kinds and amount of manures at 
his disposal. In describing the crops of the farm and their 
culture, frequent reference will also necessarily be made to 
the use of various fertilising substances ; and we shall, there- 
fore, before proceeding to that department of our subject, 
enumerate and briefly remark on the most important of 
them. In such an enumeration, the first notice is un- 
questionably due to farm-yard dung. 

This consists of the excrements of cattle, their Utter, and 
the refuse of their fodder ; usually first troddeu down in 
successive layers, and patti^y fermented in the farm-yard, 
and then removed to some convenient place and thrown 
together in heaps, where, by further fermentation and decay, 
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it is reduced to a dark-coloured, moist, homogeneous mass, 
in which state it is usually applied to the laud. It is thus 
the residuum of the whole products of the farm, minus the 
exported grain, and that portion of the other crops which, 
being first assiioilated in the bodies of the live stock, is sold 
in the form of butcher-meat, dairy-produce, or wool In 
applyiug farm-yard dung to land there is thus a returning 
to it of what it had previously produced, less the above 
exceptions, and such waste as may occur during the process 
of decay by gaseous exhalation or liquid drainage. It is 
obvious that the value of such dung as a fertilising agent 
must depend much on two circumstances, viz., Ist^ The 
nature of the food consumed by the animals whose excre- 
ments are mingled with it; and, 2c?, The success with which 
waste from drainage and exhalation has been prevented. 
When cattle used during the winter months to be barely 
kept alive on straw and water, and were confined in an 
open yard, which, in addition to its own share of rain, re- 
ceived also the drip from the eaves of the surrounding build- 
ings — ^which, after percolating the litter, flowed nndiecked 
into the neighbouring ditch — ^it is needless to say that the 
dung resultiag from such a process was all but worthless. 
It is much to be regretted that, from the faulty construction 
of farm-buildings, farmers stUl find it impossible to guard 
their dung-stores from injury and waste. Wlien cattle- 
yards are slightly hollowed towards their centre, and the 
surrounding eaves are spouted, the litter absorbs the whole 
of the urine and the rain which falls upon the uncovered 
area, while the treading of the cattle goes far to prevent 
undue fermentation and escape of gases. The same remark 
appKes still more strongly to covered boxes, the dung re- 
sulting from this mode of housing fattening cattle being of 
the best quality. In the case of byres and stables it is 
certainly desirable to have a covered dep6t, into which the 
litter and solid excrements may be wheeled daily, and to 
have the urine conveyed by proper drains and distributed 
over this mass of boM matter. As there is usually more 
liquid than these can at once absorb, it is well to have a 
tmk at the lowest part of this depdt in which to store the 
surplus, that it may from time to time be returned upon 
the adjoining mass, or conveyed to heaps in the fields. 
Advantage is usually taken of frosty weather to cart out to 
the fallow division of the farm the dung that has accumulated 
in yards and boxes. It is formed into large square heaps 
about four feet deep, in situations most convenient for ready 
application to the land when the season for sowing the crops 
arrivea It is desirable to prepare a site for these heaps by 
carting together and spreading down a quantity of earth 
(or peat, when that can be got), for the purpose of absorbing 
ite ooze froniL the fermenting mass laid upon it At the 
beginning of winter, the loaded dung-carts are driven on to 
the heaps, and their contents are spread evenly over it, 
layer above layer, both to equalise the quality of the dung- 
heap as a whole, and, by the compression thus applied, 
to pryreut a too rapid fermentation. When the heap has 
attained the requisite bulk, a covering of earth or peat is 
^read over it to keep it moist and to prevent the escape of 
its ammonia. When this home-made manure was tiie only 
kind statedly at the command of the farmer, it was con- 
sidered necessary, and we believe truly, to have it in an 
advancedstate of decomposition before applying it to a turnip 
crop. There was a waste of manure by this practice, but 
unless it was in a state to supply instant nounshment and 
stimulus to the young turnip plmits, the crop was certain 
to be a deficient ona The application, along with farm-yard 
flung, of guano, superphosphate of lime, and other portable 
manures, quite does away with the necessity of having the 
former much rotted. These concentrated manures stimulate 
the growth of the plants during their early stage, and put 
them in the best condition for making gr^ual use of the 


slowly dissolving dung. Excessive decomj>oaition of 
yard dung is now therefore avoided, and pains rather be- 
stowed to improve its quality by protecting it from the 
weather, and retaining its ammonia and natural juica The 
cheapest, and perhaps also the best, way of doing this is to 
cart the dung direct from the cattle-yard to the fields, and 
at once to plough it in. 

Section 2 , — Liquid Manures, 

We have spoken of the importance of carefully retaining 
the urine of the housed live stock, by having it absorbed m 
the solid matter of the dung-heap, and of collecting the 
surplus into a suitable tank, where it may be available fur 
moistening the heap from time to time, and especially when 
about to be applied to the land. A system has, however., 
lately attracted much notice, by which pains are taken 
not only to preserve every drop of urine and ooze from dung- 
heaps, but, as far as practicable, to apply the whole manure 
produced on the farm in a liquid form. It is in Ayrshire, 
and eapecialiy on the farm of Myremi.ll, that this system 
has been carried out most fully. Our reference will be best 
explained by quoting at length from the Minutes of Inf or- 
Tnation issued by the Goneml Board of Health regarding 
sewage manura 

** The next fknn visited was in the ixniiiedia.te vicinity of Gia-9- 
gow, where the supply of liquid manure is derived firom another 
source, and diatribul^ in a dfiferent manner. The supply is from 
a dairy of 700 cows, attached to a large distillery ; the entire drain- 
age firom the former flows in a full continuous stream into a tank 
containing 80,000 or 40,000 gallons, whence it is pumped up 
immediately by a 12-horse power engine, and forced through 
iron pipes, laid about 18 inches under ground, into large vats or 
cisterns placed on the highest points of the I^d to !>& irrigated. 
From these it descends by gravitation through another system of 
pipes laid along the ridges of the hills, finding ^ outlet through 
stand-cocks placed at intervals, from which it is distributed through 
movable iron pipes fitting into each other, and laid along the surface 
in whatever dueotion tire supply is required. The land thus irrigated 
consists of three farms lying at some distance apart, the farthest 
point to which the liquid is conveyed being about two miles, and 
the highest elevation 80 feet above the site of the tank and engine. 
The principal use to which the irrigation has been ai)plied has 
been to preserve the fertility of the paslnires, the general appear^' e 
of which was at first rather disappointing, but tnis was explsir.e«i 
by the fact that they are folly stocked, and that the cows rush with 
avidity to those parts that have been last irrigated, and eat them 
down quite bare. As is the case in other instances, hoT^ever, by 
far the most profitable application has been found to be Italian rye- 
grass, of whirii 15 (Scotch) acres were under cultivation, some with 
seed supplied by Mr Dickinson, whose successful cultivation of it 
by aiTnTfftr means near London has long been known. The first cut- 
ting of this had yielded about ten tons the acre, the second nine, 
and the third, which was ready for cutting, was estimated at eight 
or nine more. Some crops of turnips and ^bbages were pointed 
out to us in a state of vigorous growth, and with more than common 
promise of ahundance ; wiese were raised by a dressing of ashes and 
refuse (of little fertilising value, having been purchaseti at 2s. 6d. a 
ton), conjoined with four doses of Uquid, one after the preceding 
crop of oats had been carried, one prior to sowing, and two more at 
different stages of growth. The enterprising ^ntleman who has 
carried out these works at bi« own expense, and in spite of the dis- 
couragement sriaing from partial failure in his earlier attempts, 
thougii speaking cautiously, as was natural in a tenant on a nme- 
tean years" lease, of the pecuni^ results of this underttfiring^ 
imparted some facts wM<h leave little doubt that it must have been 
largely remunerative. Besides maintaining, if not increasing, the 
fertility of the pastures, to which the solid manure from the byres 
was formerly devoted, at a heavy expense of cartage (the whole of 
which is now saved), he is enabled to sell all this manure, of which 
we estimated the quantity at about 8000 tons a year, at 6s. a load. 
For a good deal oi the Italian rye-grass not required for his own con- 
sumption, he obtained upwards of ISs. a ton, the profit on which, 
takmg into account the yield before stated, may easily be imaged. 
Thirteen carts, each containing six barrels of ten gallons eacJi, are 
used to convey the milk to market, where it is sold at fid. the Scotch 
pint, equal to six pints imperial measure. The income from milk 
would, therefore, be not less than JS43, 6s. 8d. per day, or ^15,816, 
18s. 4d. per annum. 

** The next place visited was the farm of Myremm, near Mayhole, 
in Ayrshire, the property of Mr Kennedy, who adopted and 
improved on the method of distribution just described. On this 
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lann, about 400 imjwrial acre* of 'which aro laid down with liipea, 
8oni6 of "the solid aa well as the liqtdd inaunre baa been applied by 
these means, guano and superphosphate of lime having been thus 
transmitted in^ solution, whereby their value is considerably 
etihauced. This is especially the case with guano, the use of which 
if' thus rendered in great measure indei,»endent of the uncertainties 
of climate, and it ia made capable of being applied wifh equal 
advantage in dry as in wet weather- In some respects the farm 
labours under peculiar disadvant^es, as water for the puipoae of 
diluting the liquid has to be raised &om a depth of 70 feet and 
from a distance of more than 400 yards from the tanlcs where it is 
mixed with the drainage from the byres. These tanka are four in 
number, of the following dimensions respectively : — 48 x 14 x 12 ; 
48 X 14 X 15 ; 72 X 14 x 12 ; 72 x 17 x 12. They have each a 
separate communication with the well from which tibeir contents 
are pumped up ; which are used in different degrees of ‘ripeness,’ a 
certain amount of fermentation induced by the addition of rape- 
dust being considered desirable. The liquid is diluted, according to 
circumstances, with three or four times its bulk of water, and 
delivered at the rate of about 4000 gallons an hour, that being the 
usual proportion to an acre. The quantity to be appliSi ia 
determined by a float-gauge in the tank, which warns the engine'er, 
wkoae business it is to watch when to cut off the supply, and 
this is a signal to the man distributing it in the field to add another 
length of hose, and to commence manuring a fresh portion of land. 
The pum£>s are worked by a 12-hor3e power steam-engine, which 
performs all the usual work on the farm, thrashing, cutting chaff 
and turnips, crushing oU-eake, grinding, &c., and pumping. The 
pip'js are of iron ; mains, submains, and service pipes, five, three, 
and two inches in diameter respectively, laid eighteen inches or two 
feet below the surface. At certain points are hydrants to which 
gutta-percha hose ia attached in lengtns of twenty yards, at the end 
of which is a sharp no 2 zle with an orifice ranging from one to one 
and a half inch, according to the pressure laid on, from which the 
liquid makes its exit with a jet of from twelve to fifteen yards. All 
die labour required is that of a man and a boy to adjust the hose 
and direct the distribution of the manure, and eight or ten acres 
may thus be watered in a day. There are now 7 0 acres of Italian lye- 
giasa and 130 of root crops on the farm. The quantity they would 
deliver by a jet from a pump worked by a 12-horsepower steam- 
engine would be 40,000 gallona, or 178 tons, per difem, and the expense 
per ton about 2d., but a double set of men would reduce the cost. 
The extreme length of pipe ia three quarters of a mile, and with the 
hose the total extent of delivery ia about 1,900,000 yards, or 400 
acres. To deliver the same quantity per diem by water-carts, to the 
same extreme distance, would be impracticable. One field of rye- 
grass, sown in April, had been out once, fed off twice 'with sheep, 
and was ready (August 20th) to be fed off again- In another, after 
jrielding four cuttings within the year, eadb, estimated at 9 or 10 
tons per acre, the v5ae of the aftermath for the keep of dieep was 
stated at 25s. an acre. Of the turnips, one lot of swedes, di^ed 
with 10 tons of solid farm manure, and about 2000 gallons of the 
liquid, having six bushels of dissolved bones along with it, was 
ready for hoeing 10 or 12 days earlier than another lot dressed with 
double the amount of solid manure without the liquid application, 
and were fully equal to those in a neighbour’s field which had 
received 30 loads of farm-yard dung, together with 3 cwt. guano 
and 16 bushels bones t^er acre ; the yield was estimated at 40 tons 
the Scotch acre, and tneir great luxuriance seemed to me to justify 
the expectation. From one field of white globe turnips sown later, 
and mtmured soUly with liquid, from 40 to 50 tons to the Scotch 
acre was expected. A field of carrots, treated in the same manner 
an the SAvedes, to which a second application of liquid was given 
just before thinning, promised from 20 to 25 tons the acre. Similarly 
favourable results have been obtained with cabbages ; and tliat the 
limit of fertility by these means has not yet been reached, was 
elsarly shown in one part of the Italian rye-grass which had acci- 
iieutally received more than its allowance of liquid, and which 
h^howed a marked increase of luxuriance over that around it. The 
exact increase of produce has not been accurately determined, but 
the number of cattle on the farm has increased very largely, and by 
means of the Italian lye-grasa at least fotar times as many beasts as 
before can be kept now on the same extent of land, ih^ fsrHlity of 
the Icmd l$mg at the same time mcreased. This plant, of all others, 
appears to receive its nourishment in this form with most gratitude, 
and to make the most ample returns for it ; and great as axe the 
results hitherto obtained, 1 believe that the maximum of productive- 
ness is not yet reached, and that the present experiment must be 
carried yet further before we know the full capabilities of thia 
manure. Of one important fact connected 'with this crop, I am 
assured^ that notwithstanding the rank luxuiiance of its growth, 
antmala fed upon it not only are not scoured, but thrive more than 
on any other kind of grass m cultivation. 

“ Taking into the irri^tion account the whole cost of the en^e, 
and the whole of the fri^ and wages — although half of these might 
have been deducted — ^the following appears to be the capital account 
end worldjig expenses for fertilising Myremill farm ; — 


‘ Tanks complete « • « 

Steam engine . . • 

Pumps 

Iron pipes, laymg, and hydrants 
Gutta-pen^ distributing pipes, &e. 


£800 

160 

80 

1000 

56 


‘ .Annual interest on £1586, and wear and ) 
tear, at 74 per cent. . » . . f 

Annual wages 

Fuel ....... 


£1586 0 0 
£118 19 0 


104 0 
58 10 


£281 9 0 

This amount, divided by the munher of acres, is equal to the arnipol 
sum of 143. per acre. 

I now come to -the practical results of so cheap a mode of fer- 
tilising land. 

“ Young informed me that in one of the fields he had him- 
self measured the growth of Italian rye-grass, and had found it to 
be two inches in twenty-four hours ; and that 'within seven months, 
Mr Kennedy had out from a field we were passing at the time 70 
tons of grass per acre. Where the whole is out, four or five heavy 
crops are thus taken ; but upon some of the land during the last 
two years 20 sheep to the acre have been peimed in huniles, and 
moved about the same field from 'time to time ; after each remove 
the fluid has been applied, and immediately followed by an abun- 
dant growth of food. These is not the slightest appearance of 
exhaustion in the land, — its fertility appears to increase. I wu 
mformed tiiat, before the liq^uid manure was used, the land would 
not keep more than a buUock or five sheep to the acre ; now it will 
maintain, if the crops are cut and carried m, five bullocks or twenty 
sheep to the acre. Some beans, bran, and oil-cake are bought for 
the stock ; but, on the other hand, one-third or more of the Sum is 
kept in grain, notwithstanding the great number of live stock. 

“ Carmmg Fark, — Telfer’s farm, near Ayr. This ia a small 
dairy farm of 40 acres, near the level of the sea, and about a mile 
and a half west of the town of Ayr. The subsoil is beach gravel 
with a slight admixture of clay. Water is too abundant. It Uea 
dead 'witmn about 20 inches of the surface, and in 'winter nearer 
than that. 

** No bedding or litter ia used here. The cows lie on cocoa-nut 
mats. The ventilation is perfect ; and the air sweeter than in the 
majority of the d'welling-houses of human beings. 

“ The following appears to be tiie cost of carrying out the system 
of Mr Telfer’s farm : — 

** Tank 
Engine 

Iron pipes and hydrants • • * 

Diatnbutmg hose-pipe, &c. • * 


“ Annual interest on £210, and wear and tear, ) 
at 74 per cent. , . . . •) 

Wages and fuel ..... 


£30 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

£210 

0 

0 

■ £15 15 

0 

11 

0 

0 


£26 15 0 

** In summer the cows have a quantity of oil-cake, as well ae 

S ; and in winter *tiiey have turnips or mangel-'wurzel, bean or 
y meal, and cut hay or gnss ; the whole mess being steamed 
together. Miss Bell, the cousin of Mr Teller, manages uie dairy, 
and said that last year the hay bought would amount to froipi £30 
to £40, and she should think 'the grain to not less than £200. In 
general terms, the other food is produced upon the farm. As to 
produce of grass, which ia the chief article, the first cutting during 
the present year was in the latter end of March about 18 incl^ 
thick. The second was from 18 inches to 2 feet thick. The third 
was from 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches thick. The fourth nearly the 
same. The fifth was 2 feet thick; and the sixth, in process of 
cutting at the time I was there, we measured at 18 inches thickr 
T^ing the mean, where two dimensions are given for the same crop, 
I find tile aggregate dexith of grass, grown and cut off this farm 
within seven months, to be not less than 14 feet 3 inches. All this 
is, however, eaten upon the premises, and the whole marketahls 
produce of ihe farm is represented by tiie milk and butter. 

“As to the quantity and value of these, Miss Bell stated that 
the previous week the butter was 114 lb and 120 lb — ^together 284 
lb, sold at Is. per pound. This, she stated, was about the aven^ 
quantity and price. The amount for butter would therefore be 
£11, 14s. per week, or pw annum £608, 8s. She informed me fer^ 
tiler, that during about eight mouths in the year, the cold milk rea- 
lises about the same amount as the butter- In the summer monthii, 
during hot weather, the market value of the milk is only^ about 
half wat of the butter. From these data, the amount for milkaold 
per annum is £507- ^ 

“ The total receipts toe the two articles of milk and buJto amount 
to £1116, 88. per annum. ^ 
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** T only need to add that, pn-viously to the adoption of the preseat 
ftj6t^.xn of farming, these 40 acres of land were oarely sufficient to 
«uj»port eight or nine cows, and would have been well let at a rental 
of SOs, an acre.” 

The attentioii now so generally directed to thm sabject, 
and the importance attached to it in many quarters, justjjfy 
this lengthened quotation, and call for some remarks upon 
it- We have carefully examined two of the instances re- 
ferred to in this report, viz., Port-Dundas and MyremiU; 
and some smaller experiments more cursorily. After doing 
so we are sorry to say that we have arrived at a very 
different estimate of this system of manuring from that 
expressed in the above quotations. We at once, and with 
pleasure, acknowledge that in so far as concerns the storing 
up and preparing of the liquid manure, its application to 
the land, and the production, by means of it, of crops of 
ItaHau rye-grass almost surpassing belief in their luxuriance 
and weight ol produce, Mr Kenned/s experiments have 
been crowned with complete success. The excellence of 
this grass as food for live stock, and their relish for it, is 
also indisputable. Neither do we dispute the statements 
of those who tell us that manure, when largely diluted with 
water, and properly applied in the liquid form, is more 
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beneficial to plants than in any other way in which it can 
be presented to them* Admitting all this, the question 
remains, Has it yet been shown that this system can be 
economically applied to ordinary farms'? Data are still 
wanting from which to answer this question conclusively, 
but we shall state some of the reasons which constrain us, 
with our present information, to do so in the negative. 

Supposing an adequate motive power already to exist, 
and to be partly employed for other pmposes, the capital 
that must be invest^ in providing ^e tanks and other 
apparatus necessary for carrying out this S 3 ^tem amounts to 
about £4: per acre over a farm of average extent. If the 
system be a sound one, the great amount of this outlay can- 
not fairly be urged as an objection to it. The addition of 
a permanent rent charge of 6s. per acre to an entire farm, 
for a benefit which in any one year can be available to but 
a limited portion of it, is however a serious matter. In 
each case referred to in the Minutm of InformaJLimi the 
whole annual charge, whether arising from interest on 
capital, wear and tear of machinery, or working expenses, 
is divided by the whole acreage of the farm. In the first 
seven cases given in the tabular statement, this mode of 
calculation is correct, as the whole areas do actually benefit 


III - — Showing Gosty <&c,f of the ApplicaiiUm, of Sewerage JP'aters and Liquid Manurm, 



No, 

1 of 

- 

Nttiue of Pisco 

I Enfi:- 

liali 

aespea 

Mode of Application. 


Cost of Works 

Annual In- 
terest. &c., 
St 74 per 

Annual 

Annnal 


and 

Apparatns. | 

Working 

Expenses. 

{ Chai ge ner 
t English ■ 

Obserrationo. 


SdvnJowtgh, 

Craigentinny Meadows. 

High-lfevel 
Sea Meadows. 

Old Meadows. 

Nottinghomshvre, 
The Biike of Portland. 
Clipatone Meadows. 

WUishi^* 

Wiley Meadows. 

DevonaMre. 

The Duke of Bedford. 
TaTistock Meadows. 

Berkshire, 

Pusey Meadows. 

Qlasgam, 

Mr Harvey's farm. 


AyrMre, 
Myreraill farm. 

Canning Park fonn. 

Leg or Bnndnff farm. 

Staffordshire, 

The Duke of Sutherland. 
Hanchurch farm near) 
Treutham. j 

LurmaJme, 
Helewood farm- 


GhesKvre, 
Le&card farm. 


QUmorgarisMTe, 
Perth Keny Pamu 


j Steam-engine, pumps, and 
\ open gutters and panes, 

{ Gravitation, open gutters 
and panes, . 

Do. do. 

f Catchmeadow, gravitation, 
( and open gutters, . 
TBeadwork of ridge and 
^ furrow, gravitation and 
I open gutters, 

/ Beadwork and catch- 
[ meadows, gravitation 
^ and open gutters, . 

y Catchmeadow, gravitation, 
I and open gutters, . 
/^Steam-engine, pumps, 
j underground iron main 
J pipes and iron distrihut- 
-mg pipes, . 

( Steam-engme, pumps, 

I underground iron mains, 
] gutta-percha hose, and 
I jet pipe, 

Do. do. 

( Gravitation, underground 
iron mains, gutta-percha 
hose, and jet pipe, . 

f Steam-engine, pumps, 
} undeigroundiron mains, 
) gutta-percha hose, and 
I jet pipe. 


{ Gravitation, imdeiground 
iron mains, gutta-percha 
hose and pipe , 


£ s, £ s. d, £ s, d, \ £ s. d. \ | 

2000 0 0 160 0 0 117 12 0 4 4 11 { 

I £16 per English acre. , 

f Worth about £20 per 
700 0 0 52 10 0 19 17 6 1 IS 1 < Skiglish acre; worthless j 

( hemre. | 

2700 0 0 202 10 0 119 6 0 1 S 2J { Mmmpm ranial, £2S per 

^ I iimgJisn acre. i 


Wortl 
0 4 viol 

5s. : 


( Worth upwards of £12 ; pre- 
36,000 0 0 2700 0 0 150 0 0 9 10 0 / viously worth from 8&. to 

( 5s. per acre per annum. 

3000 0 0 226 0 0 52 10 0 1 17 0 i heavy crops of grass per 

I annum. 

{ Land more than quadrupled 
1183 0 01 88 14 6 67 10 0 1 14 8j Is in value after only 4 years - 


1 ( Land more than quadrupled 
1183 0 88 14 6 67 10 0 1 14 8j Is in value after only 4 years 

t t irrigation. 

^Land not previously worth 

446 0 0. 88 7 6 37 18 4 0 14 8 ^ 

j V of grass per annum, 

1450 0 0 108 15 0 240 10 0 0 18 9 { thick of grass cut from 

(an acre m six montos. 


1586 0 a 118 19 0 162 10 0 0 11 1 { ™ 

i { ame in six montns. 

ao 0 0 16 16 0 11 0 0 0 10 8J 

m » 0 « . a a 10 a a I « 


620 18 4 89 1 Q 18 6 0 0 IS 9} | 

621 12 0 88 2 6 19 15 2 0 9 9i I 

f 

8721 10 60 8 0 17 11 0 0 9 8$- 

V 

0 10 0 0 18 0 ^ 


Tanks constructed sufficient 
for 300 acres. 

One dressing of liquid equal 
to 25 or 30 tone of farm- 
yard manure per acre. 

A fourth crop of grass being 
weighed, was found equd 
to 10 tons per acre. It was 
the lightest crop cut offithe 
sameland. 

Tanks constructed sufficient 
for 300 acres. Between 9 
and 10 feet of.grass cut. 


ftoch year by the irrigating procsesa. But wben we qome year. If t3xe annual charge in this latter class of cases u 
to those irrigated by machineiy, we find that a half or two- divided by the acreage actually irrigated, it becomes evident 
Sfths only of the land receives the benefits of it in any one that the expense is double that of the Pusey meadows, and 

I. — 44 
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to thst of the old mesidows noar Edinburgli, instead 
of being less, as it is made to appear. Again^ in estimating 
tbe profits an opposite course is followed. WMe tlie charges 
are made to appear less by spreading them over the whole 
area of the farm, the enormous produce of grass from the 
irrigated parts ia put pronainentlj forward, and little is said 
about its produce as a whole. In the dairy cases, too, we 
are told of enormous gross profits, without being pointedly 
reminded that the larger portion of the keep of the cows, 
such as distillery ofial, bean-m^i, hay, and even straw and 
turnips, is actually purchased; that in this way a quantity 
of extraneous manure becomes available for the associated 
farm, sufficient (however applied) to maintain it in a state 
of f ertility ; and that there would be handsome profits from 
the daily, irrespective of the farm altogether. In fact, town 
dairies usually have no land attached to them. The cows 
are maintained solely by purchased food, and the sale of 
manure, liquid and solid, forms one of the stated items of 
Income. Mr Harvey^s and flimilar cases, two separate 
businesses are in fact mixed up, and yet the whole is spoken 
of in such a way as if the profit was mainly due to the use 
of hquid manure. Indeed the whole of these MinuU^ of 
Information issued by the General Board of Health have 
an air of speckd pleading about them, which to us seriously 
detracts from their value. 

The entire annual cost of applying manure in this manner 
is stated to amount to from 10s. to 14s. per acre for the 
whole extent of the farm. Now this would suffice to provide 
annually from 1 to 1 J cwt. of Peruvian guano (even at its 
present high price) for every acre of the farm, or from 2 to 
3 cwt. per acre, if applied, as the liquid is, to the portion 
under green crop o^y* The stated application of such a 
dressing of guano, in separate portions, and during showery 
weather, wiE be found to yield results little inferior to those 
obtained by the xuse of liquid manure. To do this requires 
no costly apparatus or permanent sinking of capital, and 
its application can be desisted from at any time when found 
unremunerative. The adoption of this plan of applying 
the liqtdd manure of the farm necessarily demands that the 
whole system of management be accommodated to it. In 
order to furnish this liquid manure, the whole green crops 
must, summer and winter, be conveyed to the homestead, 
and there consumed in such a manner as that the urine and 
dung of the, animals fed upon it may be scoured into the 
tanka. It is no such easy matter to replenish these tanVa 
os some persona seem to think. When cattle are housed in 
boxes or properly protected yards, the whole of the urine 
is absorbed by the litter, and goes to the field in the dung- 
cart, This is certainly a more expensive way of conveying 
it to the fields than by pipes. But then, as in the new 
system, the urine, <ka, is diluted with at least three times 
its volume of water, there are four tons of manure to con- 
vey on the one plan for one on the other. Even where pipes 
are used, all the litter, and a portion at least of the dung, 
has still to be carted out, so that no claim of a saving of 
carri^e can validly be put forward on behalf of this system ; 
but its merits must be grounded solely on the superior 
efficacy of manure, when applied in a liquid instead of a 
solid form. 

In the case of dry and loose soils, the consuming of the 
turnip crop, by folding sbeep upon it, has hitherto been 
regarded as at once the cheapest way in which it can be 
converted into wool and mutton, and the land consolidated 
and enriched, so as to fit it for producing grain and other 
cropa On tenacious soils, and in a moist climate, which 
is quite the case at Myremill, it is certainly impracticable to 
pursue this system m winter. It is perhaps also the case 
that sheep are healthier, fatten more rapidly, and yield more 
wool, when fed under cover, than when folded on the open 
turnip field. Admitting all this, however, we are disposed 
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to think that these benefits are oetter secured by Mr liandell 
of Chadbuiys plan of littering the pens with burnt clay, 
which keeps the sheep clean, and their feet in good ordwr 
and, when mingled with their urine and dung, forms a me at 
valuable manure for any kind of land Were this carried 
out by means of movable covered pens, which could be 
erected and easily shifted from place to place in the turnip 
field, the carriage of the turnips and manure would be 
greatly reduced, especially if accomplished by means of th^ 
portable railway. 

In the case of dairies near towns, where the cows are 
^gely fed on brewery or distillery offal and other purchased 
foo(^ the circumstances are totally different from those ot 
ordini^ farms, depending solely on their own resources. 
The liquid manure that would otherwise run to waste, when 
thus appHed, is so much clear gain, in so far as the value 
of the increased produce exceeds the cost of application. 
It may form a wholesome caution to some persons to men- 
tion here that, notwithstanding all that has been written 
about the success of the spirited operations at Port-Dundas 
we were told by Mr Harvey, that so dubious is he stili 
about it, that if the thing were to do again, he would rather 
keep his money in his pocket, and let the urine run into the 
canal as formerly. If there is doubt even in such a case, 
how much more when the manure must virtually be 
purchased. And this leads us to remark that wo have better 
hopes of the ultimate success of this plan of manuring, when 
it is restricted to the application of the surplus liquid manure 
of the homestead to some piece of meadow near at hand, 
supplementing this supply, when necessary, by dissolving 
guano in water, and sending it through the pipes. These 
remarks apply even more strongly to the sewage from towns. 

liquid, in this case, is highly charged with fertilising 
ingredients of the most valuable kind, seeing that it con- 
sists largely of night-soil from a population consuming much 
a nimal food. With few exceptions, this valuable liquid, 
which flows in such quantities from all our towns, is not 
only utterly lost, but is a grievous nuisance, by polluting 
our streams and generating disease. In applying it as 
manure, the expense lies entirely in providing and working 
the necessary apparatus. In such cases, then, with an un- 
failing supply of highly fertilising liquid, costing nothing 
to begin with, there is every inducement to put into opera- 
tion any plan by which it can be economically applied to 
field crops. The enhanced value of green forage in the 
vicinity of towns is an additional motive for attempting tbin 
The profitable disposal of town sewage in a way neither 
injurious to the health nor offensive to the senses of the 
com m u nit y, is, however, a problem yet remaining to be 
solved. 

The ingenuiiy and enterprise displayed by Mr Kennedy 
and others, in their endeavours to cheapen by this means 
the cost of farm produce, and the frankness and untiring 
patience with which they have shown and explained their 
proceedings to the unceasing stream of visitors, which the 
novelty of the operations attracted from all parts of the 
kingdom, and even from foreign countries, are altogether so 
admirable and praiseworthy that it requires no slight effort 
to speak of them otherwise than approvingly. The con- 
fidence with which various influentiaJ parties have proclaimed 
the complete success of this scheme of irrigation, and recom- 
mended it for general adoption, seems, however, to require 
that those who have examined it, and arrived at an 
opposite conclusion, should publicly say so. 

^ It is unreasonable to expect that private parties are to 
divulge their whole business affairs ; and yet, without a full 
Dr. and Or. c^unt for some ordinary arable farm treated on 
this system, it is impossible to arrive at a sound judgment 
on its meri^ XJntil this can be done, it would be better to 
abstain from publishing partial statements, which tend only 
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to misIeM the public mind. We offer these remarks in no 
spirit of hostility to this new system of farming. We shall 
rejoice unfaigne^y to find that onr opinion of it is erroneous, 
and that it really warrants the sanguine expectations which 
some parties entertain reganiing il We simply maintain 
that sus yet the case is “ not proven/* and our counsel to those 
who are disposed to try it is, not to embark in it to an extent 
that would embarrass them, if, as we fear, it should prove 
a failure, 

SectioTi 3. — G^uam. 

Next to farm-yard manure, which must ever be looked to 
as the chief means of maintaining the fertility of a farm, 
guano claims our notice. This substance is the dung of 
seafowl, and is found on rocky islets in parts of the world 
where rain seldom falls. The droppings of the mjrriads of 
birds by which such places are frequented have in many 
cases been permitted to accumulate during untold ages, and 
are now found in enormous deposits. The principal supply, 
both for quantity and quality, has hitherto come from the 
CShdncha Islands, on the coast of Peru. The introduction 
of this powerful and exceedingly portable manure gave a 
prodigious impetus to agricultural improvement. It is 
about thirty years since a few casks of this article were 
brought to Liverpool from Peru, where it has been known 
and prized as a valuable manure from the remotest periods. 
No sooner had its value been discovered by our British 
agriculturists than the demand for it became so keen, that 
the quantity imported rose from 2881 tons in 1841 to 
283,300 tons in 1845. The price at which it was sold at 
first was -£20 per ton, from which, with increased supplies, 
it fell to £11, when the discovery in 1844 of a considerable 
deposit on the island of Ichaboe, on the coast of Africa, at 
once reduced the price to £9. 

Discoveries have from time to time been made of other 
deposits on the African coast and in Australia. The 
quality of both is much inferior to that from Peru. It Is 
in a more advanced state of decay, and contains more 
moisture and sand. Great as was the deposit of thia valu- 
able fertiliser on the Chincha Islands, it rapidly diminished 
xmder the excessive demand for it from Great Britain and 
other countries. Gradually the quality became very in- 
ferior, and in 1871 it was announced that this deposit was 
entirely exhliusted. Considerable supplies are still obtained 
from other parts of the Peruvian coast i but unfortunately 
the quality is very inferior to that formerly obtained from 
the Chinchas. This circumstance would not be of much 
consequence if the guano was offered for sale on fair terms ; 
but as the agents of the Peruvian Government sell it only 
at one uniform price per ton, although different cargoes, and 
even different portions of any one cargo, vary excessively 
in quality, it is now an unsafe article for farmers to purchase. 

We give here, from the Board of Trade returns, a table 
of the quantities of guano imported yearly, with the com- 
puted r^ value, from 1854 to 1872. 


TaibU sh&wimg the Imports of Chumofrom 1854 to 1872. 


Tear. 

Toni, 

Value. 

Tear* 

Toni. 

Valna. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 

286,111 

306,061 

191,601 

288,862 

358,541 

84,122 

141,435 

178,423 

141,636 

288,574 

£2,630,272 

8,187,160 

2,186,481 

8,618,074 

4,084,170 

760,333 

1,657,896 

2,022,288 

1,636,322 

2,668,866 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

181,368 

237,898 

136,697 

192,308 

182,848 

210,010 

280,311 

176,678 

118,704 

£1,467,088 

2,676,996 

1.439.679 
2,109,506 
2,039,478 
2,640,988 

8.476.680 
1,994,145 
1,201,042 


The dung of birds, from its induding both liquid and 
solid excrements, is superior as a manure to that of quadru- 


peds. Pigeons" dung has long been in high reirtute as an 
excellent fertiliser, and brought a high price in days when 
portable manures were scarcely to be had. It is now little 
heaini of, guano, the excrement of fowls which feed upon 
fiish, being superior, weight for weight The dung of 
domestic poultry is usually mixed with the general dung- 
heap, but it could be turned to better account if kept by 
its^. It has been recommended to strew the fioors of poul- 
try-houses daily with sawdust or sand, and to rake this with 
the droppings into a heap to be kept under cover and used 
like guano. 

Bection 4. — Bojiea, 

It is now about sixty years since ground bones began to 
be used by farmers in the east side of England as a manure 
for turnips. At first bones were roughly smashed by ham- 
mers and applied in great quantities. By and by mills were 
constructed for grinding them to a coarse powder, in which 
state they continued to he used as a dreeing for turnips, at 
the rate of sixteen to twenty bushels per acre, in all parts 
of the kingdom and to a very great extent, until the ad- 
mirable discovery by Baron Liebig of the mode of preparing 
superphosphate of lime by dissolving bones in sidphuric 
add. We shall not attempt to explam on chemical princi- 
ples the wonderful superiority of this substance over simple 
bone-dust in promoting the growth of the turnip plant. 
What we shoidd do indifferently, by borrowing from others, 
will be found well done by various accomplished chemists 
who write specially on these subjects. We can, however, 
testify from experience to the important fact, that me 
bushel of bone-dust dissolved by a third of its weight of 
sulphuric acid is as a manure superior in value tofcmr bushels 
of simple bone-dust. It is not merely, or even chiefly, in 
the lessened cost at which an acre of turnips can be manured 
that this superiority lies, but espedally in this, that from 
the extraordinaiy stimulus given by superphosphate of lime 
to newly germinated turnip plants, they usually arrive at 
the stage when they are fit for thinning in from ten to 
fifteen days earlier than when sown over farm-yard dung 
or simple bone-dust, or both combined. This shortening ol 
the critical period during which the attacks of the inalguifi- 
cant but dreaded turnip-beetle so often baulk the hopes of 
the husbandman is an advantage not easily estimated, and 
one weU fitted to inspire him with confidence in the science 
to which he owes the discovery, and with grateful r^pect 
for the eminent discoverer. This powerful effect in quicken- 
ing the growth of the young turnip plants is possessed in 
nearly as great a degree by Peruvian guano, when it is 
supplied with sufficient moisture. In climates and seasons 
which may be characterised as moist and cool, guano will 
show best results, whereas in those which are raiher hot and 
dry superphosphate has the advantage. Accordingly we 
find guano the comparative favourite in Scotland, and its 
rival in the drier counties of England. 

Guano is believed to encourage a great expanse of foliage, 
and to be more espedaUy suited fbr early sowings; and 
superphosphate to ^uence development of bulb, and to 
deserve the preference for a later seed-time. The obvious 
inference is thai^ for the turnip crop at least, these valu- 
able fertilisers should be used in combination ; and actual 
experiment has verified its soundness. The use of them 
is universal and ever on the increase. They constitute also 
the standard by which farmers estimate the cost and efiecte 
of other purchased manures. The extent to which they are 
used, their high price, and the facility with which they can 
be ^ulterat^ with comparatively worthless ingredients, 
have led to almost unparsffieled frauds. The adffiteratioD 
of manures has, in fact, become a regular trade. Had 
farmers only their bodily senses to aid them, the detection 
of this fraud would be difficult — perhaps impossible. Here, 
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however, they can call the chemist to their aid, with the 
certainty of ascertaining the real character of the articles 
which they are invited to purchase. If purchasers of ma- 
rnires woxdd but insist in every instance on getting from the 
seller an analysis by some competent chemist, and along 
with it a written warrandice that the stock is of the quality ; 
therein indicated, detection and punishment of fraud would 
be easy* In regard to supeiphosphate of lime, the farmer 
can purchase bone-dust and sulphuric acid and prepare it 
himself* We conducted this process for several years in 
the followiag way; — A trough was provided 7 feet x 3‘4 x 
2*10, made of Sj-inch deal, strongly jointed, and secured at 
the comers by wooden pegs, as iron nails would be corroded 
by the acid. This holds conveniently 48 bushels of bones. 
The heap of bone-dust is then gone over with a barley riddle, 
and the small dust which passes through this is laid aside to 
be used as a diying material for the other portion, after it 
is subjected to the acid. We find that a third part of the 
bone-dust passes through the riddle. Three bottles, or 
carboys as they are called, of concentrated acid, averaging 
180 each, are then emptied into the trough and mixed 
with cold water at the rate of of water, by measure, to 
1 of acid. In practice, the water is poured iu first and then 
the acid- Into this mixture 48 bushels of bones, previously 
measured and laid dose to the trough, are rapidly shovelled 
by two labourers, who will do well to be attired in clothes 
and shoes past spoiling. So soon as the bones begin to be 
thrown in, violent ebullition commences. By the time that 
the whole of the bones are throvm in, there will be barely 
liquid enough to moisten the last of them. The labourers 
therefore dig down at one end of the trough till they reach 
the bottom, and then carefully turn back and mix the whole 
quantity until they reach the other end. The surface is 
^en levelled and covered with a layer of the dry riddlings 
two inches thick. In this state it is allowed to remain for 
two days, when the trough is emptied, and the same process I 
is repeated until the whole quantity is gone over. When I 
shovelled out of the trough the bones are found to have I 
become a dark-coloured paste, stiB very warm, and emitting | 
a sweetish smell While one person throws it out, another 
adds to it its proportion of djy riddlings, and mixes them 
carefully. This mass is heaped up in fhe comer of a shed, 
and augmented at each emptying of the trough, until the 
requisite quantity is obtained. After this the mass is care- 
fully turned over several times, at intervals of five or six 
days, and is then dry enough for sowing either by hand or 
machine. Some prefer moistening the bones with boiling 
water, and then adding pure acid as they are shovelled into 
the trough ; but by first mixing the add and water there is 
greater certainty of all the bones being equally acted upon. 
There is also great convenience in using the finest portion 
of the bone-dust for drying the other, as suitable material 
for this puipose is sometimes difficiilt to procure. The 
homely process now described is quite inferior to, and more 
costly than, that pursued in. factories, and should only be 
resorted to when a genuine article cannot otherwise be 
obtained* 

We have referred to superphosphate of lime prepared 
from bones. A new source ef supply has, however, been 
discovered of late years, the extent and importance of which 
is becoming more apparent as investigation proceeds. We 
allude to those phosphoric deposits foimd in such abundance 
in the crag, and upper and lower green-sand formations in 
the south of Bugled. The existence of these fossil g-Tii-mfll 
remains was first pointed out by Drs Itfontel and BucHand, 
though it is to Professor Henslow that we are indebted for 
haying called attention to their eminent agricultural value, 
and described the localities whence they may be most readily 
obtained. These remains consist of the ftactured and rolled 
bones of sharks, gigantic sea-hzards, an4 whales, which at 
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one period of our earth^s history must have existed in 
myii^ in our oceans and seas. Mixed with these bones 
are found many fish-teeth and shells of different species, 
and likewise immense numbers of rolled, water-worn pebbles, 
which at one period were imagined to be the fossiHsed ex- 
crements of the themselves, and were on this account 

called coprolites by Professor Henslow and others. Although 
this has since been proved a mistake, the name has been 
adopted, and vriH probably be continued. These fossil 
bones, and so-called coprolites of the crag, are found in 
enormous quantities on the coast of Suffolk, Horfolk, and 
Essex, whence MrLawes of Eothamstead obtained nearly the 
whole of the material which he employed in the preparation 
of his well-known “ coprolit© manure,” or Lawes' super- 
phosphate.” Already, it is believed, several thousands of 
tons of these fossils in one fonn or other are annually sold 
for manure, with a rapidly increasing demand. Those found 
in the crag formation are exceedingly hard, and require to 
be ground by powerful machinery, and dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid, to render the phosphate of lime Available as 
manure. Possils, though less abundant in the green-sand, 
can be reduced to the requisite fineness by simple machinery, 
and are then fit for agricultural purposes without any chemi- 
cal preparation. They are found plentifully in the parish 
of Earnham, so long celebrated for the exceHenco and abun- 
dance of its hops, which are now discovered to be due to the 
presence in the soil of these fossil remains. The discoveiy 
of these min^s of manure in various parts of our country 
was made most seasonably, and has proved of immense 
national importance. When Liebig predicted that, “ in tho 
remains of an extinct animal world England is to find the 
means of increasing her wealth in agricultural produce, as 
she has already found the great support of her manufactur- 
ing industry in iossil fuel,” he was regarded by many as 
merely indulging a fine philosophic fancy; but enough has 
already been realised to convince the most sceptical of the 
importance of the data on which he founded his opinion.^ 

On mixing a quantity of bone-dust with its own bulk of 
mould or sand, and wetting the whole with the liquid which 
oozes from the dung-heap, violent fermentation immedi- 
ately ensues, dissolving the bones, and making them more 
readily available for the nourishment of the turnip crop. 
Many farmers are so satisfied with this preparation, that 
they dispense with the acid. This is not judicious, as the 
supeiphosphate of lime is a more valuable manure than 
bones dissolved by simple fermentation. 

Bones are sometimes applied as a top-dressing to grass 
land with singular success. “ This Cheshire practice con- 
sists in applying an extraordinary dose of bones to pasture- 
land. * For pasture land, especMy the poorer kind,^ says 
Mr Palin, ‘there is nothing equal to bone manure, either 
as regards the permanency of its effects, or the production 
of a sweet luxurious herbage, of whidi all cattle are fond. 
Many thousand acres of the poor clay soils have been 
covered with this manure during the last eight or ten years.' 
The average quantity used is about a ton and a half to the 
fikare; it is therefore a landlord's improvement, on which 
seven or eight per cent is generally paid. Boiled bones act 
as long as unboiled bones, retaining the phosphorus, though 
not so quickly, having lost the ani^l. matter. Boiled bones 
(1846) cost JE3, 10s. per ton; the outlay then was five 
guineas per acre, sometimes £7 or £8. ‘ I have known,' 

says a correspondent, ‘many instances where the annual 
value of our poorest day lands has been increased by an 
outki-y of from £7 to jfi8 an acre, at least 300 per cent. ; 
or, in other words, that the land has been much cheaper 
after this outlay at 30s., than in its native state at 10s. per 
acre ; with the satisfaction of seeing a miserable covering 

^ Jowmal of 1^ Bjoyal Sodely of Bnfflandt toL ix 

p. 56, and yoL xii p. 91. 
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of pink-grass, rushes, hen-gorse, and other noxious weeds, 
exchanged for a most luxuriant herbage of wild clover, 
trefoil, and other succulent grasses/ Though much of the 
clover and trefoil may disappear in five or ten years (some 
times they last fifteen years), an excellent herbage remains. 

‘ Braining/ the writer adds, ‘ ‘rtvxy he carried, too far where 
bones are used, for boned lands suffer by a dry summer. 
The land should be kept cooL’ I have found the same 
thing on water meadows. The freer the grass is growing, 
the more it suffers from drought ; and this is natural, for 
a larger supply of sap is required. This writer adds, ^ I 
have known many a poor, honest, but half-broken man, 
raised from poverty to comparative independence, and many 
a sinking family saved from inevitable ruin, by the help of 
this wonderful manure/ Indeed, I believe, land fffter 
boning will keep three cows where two fed before. As to 
this practice, however, caution is necessary. It seems to 
belong to cold days for grass in Cheshire, though on sudi 
soil it would hardly answer elsewhere, even for turnips. 
A Cheshire landlord told me that he had tried it vainly for 
grass in Suffolk. I know no case of its success out of Che- 
shire, unless in the bordering counties, and have heard some 
cases of its failure even in i£ose. It will not do, therefore, 
at all to adopt it hastily. We only know it to have 
succeeded about Cheshire, which is on the red marls geo- 
logically, and on the rainy side of the country, and must 
remember that it is a costly proceeding, stril^g in its 
success, but as yet circumscribed in its practice, and there- 
fore in the proof of its efScacy.”^ 

Section 6. — Eape-Gakey <be, 

Mape-caJce reduced to powder forma an excellent manure 
for wheat and other crops. It is usually applied at the 
rate of from tour to eight cwt. per acre. The cakes residt- 
ing after oil has been expressed from camelioa, hemp, and 
cotton seeds, and from pistachio and castor-oil nuts, from 
beech and other mast, all possess considerable value as 
manure, and were at one time available for that purpose. 
Most of them now command a price for cattle feeding that 
forbids their use as manure unless when in a damaged state. 

Section 6. — Blood, <be^ 

All parts of the carcases of animals form valuable manure, 
and are now carefully used in that way whenever ihey are 
unfit for more important uses. The blood and other refuse 
from shambles and from fish-curers’ yards, when mixed with 
earth and decomposed, make a valuable manure, and are 
eagerly sought after by farmers to whom such supplies are 
accessible. In London a company has been formed by 
whom the blood from the shambles is purchased, and em- 
ployed instead of water in preparing superphosphate of lime, 
which, when thus manufactured, contains an amount of 
ammonia which adds considerably to its efficacy as a manure. 
In Australia and South America it has long been the practice 
to slaughter immense numbers of sheep and cattle for the 
sake of their hides and tallow only, there being no market 
for them as beef and mutton. To obtain the whole tallow, 
the carcases are subjected to a process of boiling by steam 
and afterwards to pressure, and are then thrown aside in 
great piles. This dried residuum is afterwards used as 
fiiel in the furnaces of the steaming apparatus, and the 
resulting ashes constitute the bone-ash of commerce, whidb. 
is now an important raw material in our manure factories. 

After many abortive attempts to convey Australian beef 
and mutton to the British market, the difficulty has at last 
been overcome by enclosing the meat in a par-boiled state 
in tin cases, hermetically sealed. This has already grown 


I Article by Mr Piwey. See Jovmal qf Hoifal SotMff qf Englomd, 
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to a large trade, with every likelihood of its increasing 
rapidly. As the meat in these cases is sent free from bone, 
a plan has been found for rendering the bones also a pro- 
fitable article of export. For this purpose they are crushed 
into compact cakes 6 inches square by 3 inches thick, in 
which form they can be stowed in comparatively bi^I 
space. 

The refuse from glue-works ; the blubber and dregs from 
fish-oil ; animal charcoal that has been used in the process 
of sugar-refining ; the shavings and filings of horn and bones 
from various manufactures, and woollen rags, are all made 
available for manure. 

Section 7. — NigM-SoU. 

Night-Soil is a powerful manure; but owing to its 
offensive odour it never been systematicaliy used in 
Britain. Various plans are tried for obviating this objec- 
tion, that most in repute at present being its mixture with 
charred peat. From the universal use of water-closets in 
private dwellings, the great mass of this valuable fertilising 
matter now passes into sewers, and is carried off by streams 
and rivers, and is for the most part totally lost as a manure. 
When sewage water is used for irrigation, as in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, it is to the night-soil dissolved 
in it that its astonishing effects in promoting the growth 
of grass are chiefiy due. We have already expressed our 
views in regard to the use of it in this diluted form of 
sewage water. That mode of applying it is necessarily 
restricted to'landa in the vicinity of towns. Hitherto the 
numerous and costly attempts that have been made to 
separate the fertilising matter from the water in which it 
is contained have proved utter failures. The most feasible 
plan for the utilisation of night-soil that we have hitherto 
heard of is that brought forward by the Rev. Henry Moule, 
Fordington Vicarage, Devon. In a tract addressed to cot- 
tagers he says, — “ Now, my discovery is this : The earth 
of your garden, if dried — or dried and powdered clay— will 
suck up the liqxdd part of the privy soil ; and, if applied 
at once and carefvUy mixed, will destroy all bad smell and 
all nasty appearance in the solid part, and will keep all the 
value of the manure. Three half pints of earth, or even 
one pint, will be enough for eadb time. And earth thus 
mix^ even once is very good manure. But if, after mixing, 
you throw it into a shed and dry it, you may use it again 
and again; and the oftener you use it the stronger the manure 
will be. I have used some seven and even eight times ; 
and yet, even after being so often mixed, there is no bad 
smell with the substance ; and no one, if not told, would 
know what it is.” To adapt a privy for using dried earth 
in this way, he says, — Let the seat be made in .the com- 
mon way, only without any vault beneath. Under the seat 
place a bucket or box, or, if you have nothing else, an old 
washing-pan. A bucket is the }3est, because it is more 
easily handled ; only let it have a good-sized bail or handle. 
By the side of the seat have a box that will hold (say) a 
bushel of dried earth, and a scoop or old basin that will 
i take up a pint or a pint and a half, and let that quantity 
of earth be thrown into the bucket or pan every time it is 
used. The bucket may be put in or t^en out from above 
I by having the whole cover moved with hinges ; or else, 
through a door in front or at the back.” He has also in- 
vented and patented an earth-closet, as a substitute for the 
i ordinary wateiMsloset, which he describes thus i — ^^The back 
contains dried and sifted earth, which enters the pan 
[ through a hole at the back of it, and covers the bottom. 
The bottom is moved by the handle and lever ; the side of 
the pan acts as a scraper ; and all that is upon the bottom 
is pushed off, falling into the bucket or shaft below. The 
earth thus applied at once prevents fermentation, and almost 
all exhalation and offensive smelL The bottom returns to 
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its place by means of a spring, and a fresh supply of the 
eaxth falls upon it from the 

This scheme Has now been tested for a sufficient length 
of time, and on a wide enough scale, to show that in the 
case of private houses in rural districts, as well as in prisons, 
asylums, hospitals, public schools, military camps, and fac- 
tories, it is entirely successful as regards the sanitary results 
of its use, and the value of the manure when applied to 
gardens attached to the premises from which it is obtained. 
But the cost and annoyance of moving so bulky a substance, 
and the small percentage of fertilising matter contained in 
it, forbid the expectation of its being adopted in towns. 

Section. 8. — Sea-Weed. 

Along our searboard large supplies of useful maniure are 
obtained in the shape of &fted sea-weed. This is either 
applied as a toi>-dressing to grass and clover, ploughed in 
with a light furrow, for various crops, or mixed in dung- 
heaps. It requires to be used in large quantities per acre 
— from 40 to 60 loads — and is evanescent in its effects. 
Grain grown on land manured with sea-weed is generally 
of fine quality, and is in repute as seed com. 

Section 9 . — Manure Crops. 

Crops of Bvchwheat^ Eape^ Vetches^ and Mustard are some- 
times ploughed in, while in a green, succulent state, to 
enrich the land. It is, however, more usual to fold sheep 
on such crops, and so to get the benedt of them as forage, 
as well as manure to the land. The leaves of turnips are 
frequently ploughed in after removing the bulbs, and have 
a powerful fertdising effect 

Section 10. — Lime, 

Besides manures of an animal and vegetable origin, vari- 
ous mineral substances ore used for this purpose. The 
most important and extensively used of these is lima In 
the drier parts of England it is not held in much esteem, 
whereas in the western and northern counties, and in Scot- 
land, its use is considered indispensable to good farming. 
Exp^enced fanners in Berwickshire consider it desirable 
to lime the land every twelve years, at the rate of from 
1 20 to 200 bushels of the unslacked lime per acre. It is 
found especially beneficial in the reclaiming of mooiy and 
boggy lands, on which neither green nor grain crops thrive 
until it has been applied to them. Its use is found to 
improve the quality of grain, and to cause it in some cases 
to ripen earlier. It facilitates the cleaning of land, certain 
weeds disappearing altogether for a time after a dressing 
of lime. It is the only known specific for the disease in 
turnips called ** fingers-and-toes,” on which account alone it 
is frequently used in circumstances which would otherwise 
render such an outlay unwarrantable. The practice, still 
frequent, of tenants at the beginning of a nineteen years’ 
lease, liming their whole farm at a cost per acre of from 
J&3 to £6, proves conclusively the high estimation in which 
this manure is held. The belief — ^in which we fuEy concur 
— ^is however gaining ground, that moderate and frequent 
applications are preferable to these heavy doses at length- 
ened intervals. 

When bare fallowing was in use, it was commonly to- 
wards the dose of that process that lime was appUad. 
Having been carted home and laid down in large heaps, it 
was, when slaked, spread evenly upon the surface and 
covered in by a light furrow. It is now frequently spread 
upon the autumn froow preparatory to root crops, and 
worked in by harrowing or grubbing, and sometimes by 
throwing the land into shallow ridgelets. Another method 

^ Mcmure for ihe by Rev. Henry Motile, price Id. Mr 

Moule has also pablished a pamphlet on the same subject, entitled 
ifational Health and Wealth. 


much used is to form it into compost with decayed quickens, 
parings from road-sides and margins of fields, &a, which, 
after thorough intennixture by frequent turnings, is spread 
evenly upon the land when in grass. A cheap and effectual 
way of getting a dressing of such compost thoroughly com- 
minuted and incorporated with the sirface soil, is to fold 
sheep upon it, and feed them there with turnips for a few 
days. The value of such compost is much enhanced by 
mixing common salt with the lime and earth, at the rate of 
one part of salt by measure to two parts of lime. A mixture 
of these two substances in these proportions prepared under 
cover, and applied in a powdery state, is much approved as 
a spring top-dressing for corn crops on light soils. In 
whatever way lime is applied, it is important to remember 
that the carbonic acid which has been expelled from it by 
subjecting it in the kiln to a red heat, is qmckly regained 
from the atmosphere, to which therefore it should be as 
little exposed as possible before applying it to the land. 
A drenching from heavy rain after it is slaked is also fatal 
to its usefulness. Careful farmers therefore guard against 
these evils by laying on lime as soon as it is slaked * or 
when delay is unavoidable, by coating these heaps wiA 
earth, or thatching them with straw. In order to reap the 
full benefit of a dressing of lime it must be so applied as, 
while thoroughly incorporated with the soil, to be kept near 
the surface. is more particularly to be attended to in 

laying down land to pasture. This fact is so well illustrated 
by an example quoted in the article “ Agriculture” in the 
7th edition of the present work that we here repeat it. 

“A few year® after 1754,” says Mr Dawson, having a consider- 
able extent of outfield land in fallow, which 1 wished to lune previous 
to its being laid down to pasture, and finding that I conld not 
obtain a sufficient quantity of lime for the whole in proper time, I 
was induced, from observing the effects of fine loam upon the surface 
of similar soil, even when covered with bent, to try a small quantity 
of lime on the surface of this fallow, instead of a larger quantity 
ploughed down in the usual manner. Accordingly, in the autumn, 
about twenty acres of it were well harrowed in, and then about fifty- 
six Winchester bushels only, of unslaked lime, were, after being 
slaked, carefully spread upon each English acre, and immediately 
well harrowed in. As many pieces of l£e lime, which had not been 
fiiUy slaked at first, were gradually reduced to powder by the dews 
and moisture of the earth, — to mix these with the soE, the land was 
again weE harrowed in three or four days thereafter. Thk land was 
sown in the spring with oats, with white and red clover and rye-grass 
seeds, and weE harrowed without being ploughed again. The crop 
of oats was good, the plants of grass sufficiently numerous and 
healthy ; and they formed a very fine pasture, which, continued good 
untE ploughed some years after for com. 

“ About twelve years afterwards I took a lease of the hiEy farm 
of Gmbbet, many parts of which, though of an earthy mould toler- 
ably deep, were too steep and elevated to be kept in tillage. As these 
lands had been much exhausted by cropping, and were fiiU of couch- 
grass, to destroy that and procure a cover of fine grass, I faEowed 
them, and laid on the same quantity of lime per acre, then harrowed 
and sowed oats and grass-seei^ in the spring, exactly as in the las^ 
mentioned experiment. The oats were a luE crop, and the plants 
of grass abundant. Several of these fields have been now above thirty 
years in pasture, ^d are stiE producing white dover and other fine 
grasses ; no bent or fog has yet appeared upon tiiem. It deserves 
particular notice, that more than treble the quantity of lime was laid 
upon fields aeijoining of a similar soil, hut which being fitter for 
occasions! tiEage, upon them the lime was ploughed in. &ese fields 
were also sown with oats and grass seeds. The latter throve well, 
and ^ve a fine pasture the first year; but afterwards the bent 
spread so fast, that in three years there was more of it than of tbs 
mrer grasses.” 

The conclusions which Mr Dawson draws from his ex- 
tensive practice in the use of lime and dung deserve the 
attention of aE cultivators of gimilftr land 

“1. That animal dung dropped upon coarse benty pasture pro- 
duces little or no improvement upon them; and that, oven vmen 
sheep or cattle are cKinfined to a smaE spacie, as in the case of 
folding, their dung ceases to produce any beneficial effects after a 
few years, whether the laud is continued in pasture or bremght 
under the plough. 
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" 2. That area when land of this description is well fallowed 
and dimgeds but not limed, though the dung augments the produce 
of the Bubsecment crop of grain, and of grass also for two or three 
fears, its eieots thereafter are no longer discernible either upon 
the one or the other. 

“ 3. That when this land is limed, if the lime in kept upon the 
surface of the soil, or well mixed with it^ and then laid down te 
pasture, the finer grasses continue in x>osseaaion of the soil, even in 
elevated and exposed aituationa, for a great many years, to the 
exclusion of bent and fog. In the case of Grubbet-luUs, it was 
ob'ierved, that more than thirty years have now elapsed, Besides 
this, the dung of the aniimds pastured upon such land adds every 
year to the luxuriance, and improves the quality of the pasture, 
and augments the productive powers of the soil" when afterwards 
ploughed for grain; thus producing upon a benty outfield soil 
#‘ffects similar to what are experienced wnen rich infield lands have 
5:*een long in pasture, and which are thereby more and more 
ftnriched. " 

** 4. That when a large quantity of lime is laid on such land, 
and ploughed down deep, the same effects will not be produce^ 
'whether m respect to the permanent fineness of the pasture its 
,?Tadna! amelioration by the dung of the animals depastured on it, 
or its fertility when afterwards in tillage. On the contrary, unless 
the surface is fuHy mixed with lime, the coarse grasses will in a 
few years regain possession of the soil, and the dung thereafter 
deposited by cattle will not enrich the land for subsequent tillage. 

It also appears from what has been stated, that the 
four-shift husbandry is only proper for very rich land, or in situa- 
tions where there is a full command of dung ; that by far the 
greatest part of the land of this conntiy requires to be continued in 
grass two, three, four, or more years, acoording to its natural 
j>overtj; that the objection made to this, via., that the coarse 
grasses in a few years usurp possession of the so^ must be owing 
to the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed with lime, the lime 
having: been covered too deep by the plough.” — Farmerz* Mtigazine, 
rol. xui. p. 69. 

Section 11 . — MarL 

Our remarks hitherto have had reference to carbonate of 
lime in that form of it to which the term Ivune is exclusively- 
applied by farmers. But there are other substances fre- 
quently applied to land Tvhich owe their value chiefly to 
the presence of this mineral The most important of these 
is marl, which is a mixture of carbonate of lime with clay, 
or with clay and sand, and other compounds. When this 
stibstance is found in the proximity of, or lying under, 
sandy or peaty soils, its appHcation in considerable doses is 
attended with the very best effects. The fen lands of 
England, the mosses of Lancashire, and sandy soils in 
Norfolk and elsewhere, have been immensely improved in 
this way. In Lancashire, marl is carried on the mosses by 
means of portable railways at the rate of 150 tons, and at 
a cost of about £3 per acre. In the fens long trenches are 
dug, and the subjacent marl is thrown out and spread on 
either side at an expense of 64s. per acre. By this process, 
often repeated, of claying or mmrlmg, as it is variously 
called, the appearance and character of the fen lands have 
been totally changed, excellent wheat being now raised 
where formerly only very inferior oats were produced. As 
the composition both of peat and of clay icoarl varies exceed- 
ingly, it is always prudent, either by limited experiment or 
chemical analysis of both substances, to ascertain the effect 
of their admixture. Lime is always present in those cases 
which prove most successful ; but an overdose does harm. 

Section 12. — Shell-MarL 

Under some mosses and fresh-water lakes extensive de- 
posits of shell-marl are frequently found. It contains a 
larger percentage of lime than clay marl, and must be 
applied more sparingly. 

Section 13 . — Gkalk, 

Throughout the extensive chalk districts of England, 
the practice of spreading this substance over the surface of 
the land has prevailed from the remotest times. In the 
case of the Lincolnshire Wolds, once as celebrated for 
desolate barrenness as they now are for high culture and 


smiling fertility, chalking -was one important means of bring- 
ing about this wonderful improvement, as it still is in 
maintaining it The soil being but a few inches in depth, 
and often containing a large proportion of flints, naturally 
possesses very little fertility — often being a light sand, not 
strong enough naturally to grow tamips — so that the 
farmers were at first obliged to fnake a soil, and must now 
maintain its new-born productiveness. The three principal 
means by which this is done are the processes of chcUMngj^ 
and honing, and manuring witk sheep. A dressing of 80 or 
100 cubic yards per acre of chalk is spread upon the ian<i 
and then a crop of barley is obtained if possible, being sown 
with seeds for grazing. The fields are grazed with sheep 
two years, the sheep being at the same time fed with oil- 
cake ; and then the land will be capable of producing a fine 
crop of oats. Bones are also used frequently for the barley 
crop, and when they first came into use were thro-wn upon 
the land in a chopped state, neither broken' nor crashed, 
and as much as 40 or even 6C? bushels per acre. The 
boning and sheep-feeding are in constant operation, but 
chalking is required only at intervals of a few years. On 
-the western side of the Wold district, wherever the chalk 
adjoins the white or blue marl, an extensive application of 
it is made to the surface. Thus immense quantities of 
earth and stone have been added by manual labour and 
horse-carriage to the thin covering of original soil; and, 
besides this, the soil is being continually deepened by deep 
ploughing, the chalk fragments thus brought to the surface 
crumbling into mould." ^ 

In Dorsetshire ^'it is usual to chalk the land once in 
twenty years, the sour description of soil being that to which 
it is found most advantageous to apply it. The chalk is 
dug out of pits in the field -bo which it is applied, and it is 
laid on sometimes with barrows, but chiefly witih the aid 
of donkeys. The first method costs 40s. an acre, the last 
35s. when hire donkeys are used ; 20s. to 25a where the 
donkeys are the property of the farmer. The chalk is laid 
on in large lumps, whidi soon.break down by the action of 
frost and exposure to the weather. Chalk is occasionally 
burned and applied as lime, in which state it is preferred 
by many f ormens, notwithstanding the additional cost of 
the burning,"* 

Section 14 . — SheHSand and Limestone Grcusd. 

On the western shores of Great Britain and Ireland are 
found great quantities of sand mixed with sesrshells in 
minute fragments. This calcareous sand is carried inland 
considerable distances, and applied to -the land as lime is 
elsewhere. Limestone gravel is also found in various places 
and used in the same way. 

Section 15. — Gypsum. 

Sulphate of lime or gypsum is considered an excellent 
top-drying for dover and kindred plants. It is thought 
by some that the failure of red clover is to be accounted 
for by the repeated crops of that plant having exhausted 
the gypsum in the soiL Its application has been followed 
by favourable results in some cases, but has yet quite 
f^ed in others. It is appHed in a powdered state at the 
rate of two or three cwt per acre when the plants are moist 
with rain ox dew. 

Section 16 . — Burnt Clay. 

About fifty years ago burnt clay was brought much into 
notice as a manure, and tried in various parts of the country, 
but again f eE into disuse. It is now, however, more exten- 
sively and systematically practised than ever. Frequent 

^ ‘‘Farming of Idncolnaliir©,” l>y Jolm Algernon CLarke; Jouimc^ 
qfRoyaZ AgricuUufraZ Society, xiL 331. 

* See Caiid’s English Agriculture. 1859 and 1851, p. 61. - 
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roference to tlie practice is to be fotnid in tbe volumes of 
th^ JouTTial of the Royal Agricfidtural Society of Erigland. 
This buraing of clay is accomplished in several ways. 
Sometimes it is buxn^ in large heaps or clamps containing 
from 80 to 100 cart-loads, A hre being kindled with some 
faggots or brushwood, which is covered up with the clay, 
taking care not to let the fire break out at any point, more 
fuel of the Mad mentioned, or dross of coals, is added as 
required, and more day heaped on. A fierce fire must be 
avoided, as that would make the clay into brickbats. A 
low, smothered combustion is what is required; and to 
maintain this a good deal of skill and dose watching on the 
part of the workman is necessary. A rude kiln is sometimes 
used for the same purpose. Either of these plans is suitable 
where the ashes are wanted at a homestead for absorbing 
liquid manure, <kc. ; but for merely spreading over the land, 
that called dod-buming is preferable, and is thus described 
in volume viii. page 78, of the Royal Agruyuitural Society* $ 
Joiirnai : — ^'RoE and harrow, in dry wealher, till the 
majority of dods are about the size of a large walnut ; no- 
thing so good as the clod-crusher to forward this operation : 
when perfectly dry, collect them into rows about six yards 
apart, with iron-teethed rakes ; take a quarter of a whin 
faggot, or less, according to size, previously cut into lengths 
by a man with an axe ; place these pieces about four yards 
apart in the rows, cover them with dods, putting the finest 
mould upon the top of the heap, to prevent the fire too 
quickly escaping ; observe the wind, and leave an opening 
accordingly; having set fire to a long branch of whm, run 
from opening to opening till two or three rows are lighted, 
secure these, and then put fire to others, keeping a Tnari or 
two behind to attend to the fires and earthing up till the 
quantity desired may be burned, which will generally take 
four or five hours, say from 25 to 35 loads per acre of SO 
bushels per load, 

“ This work is often put out to a gang of men at about 
10a. per acre for labour, and the whins cost 4s. 6d. per acre, I 
not including the carting, 

“ When the heaps are cold, spread and plough in. The ^ 
great advantage of burning clo^ in these small heaps, in < 
preference to a large one, is the saving of expense in collect- ' 
ing and spreading; there is much less red brick earth and 
more black and charred ; no horses or carts moving on the 
land whilst burning ; and a large field may be all burned 
in a day or two, therefore less liable to be delayed by wet 
weather. In the heavy land part of Suffolk, the farmers 
purchase whins from the light land occupiers, and often cart 
them a distance of fourteen or sixteen iniles, when there is 
no work pressing on the farm. These are stacked up and 
secured by thatching with straw, that they maybe dry and 
fit for use when required. Bean straw is the next best fuel 
to whins or furze, and it is astonishing to see how sumll a 
quantity wili bum the clods if they are of the proper size 
and dry. Observe, if the soil is at all inclined to sand, it 
will not bum so weU. I will here mention, that I often 
sift and store up a few loads of the best blackened earth 
to diiU with my turnips, instead of buying artificial 
manure, and find it answers remarkably well, and assists in 
maontaaning the position that a heavy land farm in Suffolk 
can be farmed in the first-rate style without foreign 
ingredients.'* 

Burnt clay is an admirable vehicle for absorbing liquid 
m a nu re. A layer of it in the bottom of cattle-boxes does 
good service, at once in economising manure, aTid in yidding 
to the cattle a drier bed than they would otherwise have 
un ti l the litter has accumulated to some depth. Valuable 
results have also been obtained by using it for strewing over 
the fioois of poultry-houses, and especially of pens in which 
sheep are fed under cover. In the latter cft y* it is mixed 
with the excrements of the sheep as they patter over it, and 
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forms a substance not unlike guano, nor much inferior to 
it as a manure. As an application to sandy or chalky soil ^ 
it is invaluable. It is mamly by this use of burnt clay, lu 
combination with fattening of riieep under cover, that Mi 
Eandell of Chadbury has so astonishingly increased the 
productiveness of his naturally poor clay soil A Berwick* 
shire proprietor, himself a practical farmer, who visited Mr 
Randeli's farm in the summer of 1852, thus writes ; — 
have visited most of the best managed farms in England, at 
least those that have so much of late been brought under 
general notice ; but without exception, I never saw land in 
the splendid condition his is in. The beauty of the system 
lies in the cheap method by which he has imparted to it 
this fertility, and in the manner in which he keejjs it up. 
A large part of the farm consisted, fourteen years ago, of 
poor day, and was valued to him at his entry at 7s. 6d. per 
acre. It is now bearing magnificent crops of all kinds, 
the wheat being estimated to yield from 6 to 7 quarters 
per acre. 

“ Mechi has enriched Tiptree-heath, it is true ; but then 
it is effected at a cost that will make it impossible for him 
to be repaid. Mr Randell, on the other h^d, has adopted 
a course that is nearly self-supporting, his only cost being 
the preparation of the clay. The great secret of his success 
lies in his mode of using it ; and as I never heard of a 
similar process, I will briefly explain to you how it is done : 
— His heavy Imad not permitting him to consume the turnip 
and mangold crops on the ground, he carts them home, and 
feeds his sheep in large sheds. They do not stand on boards 
or straw, but on the burnt clay, which affords them a 
beautiful dry bed ; and whenever it gets the least damp or 
dirty, a fresh coating is put under them. The mound rises 
in height; and in February, when the shearlings are sold 
(for the sheep are only then twelve months old), the mass 
is from 7 to 8 feet deep. He was shearing his l^bs when 
I was there, as he considers they thrive much better in the 
sheds without their fleeces. They are half-bred Shropshire 
downs ; and at the age I mention, attain the great weight 
of 24 lbs. per quarter. 

^*1 walked tiaough the sheds, but of course they were 
then empty. I saw the enormous quantity of what ho 
called his * home-made guano ; ' the smell from it strongly 
indicated the ammonia it contained. He had sown his tur- 
nips and other green crops with it, and what remained he 
used for the wheat in autumn. He assured me he had often 
tested it with other manures, and always found 10 tons of 
the compound quite outstrip 4 cwt. of guano, when they 
were applied to an acre of land sepsurately." 

SeciioTi 17 . — Charred Peat, 

Gharred peat has been excessively extolled for its value 
as a manure, both when applied alone, and still more in 
combination with night-soil, sewage water, and similar 
matters, which it dries and deodorises. So great were tho 
expectations of an enormous demand for it, and of the 
benefits to result to Ireland by thus disposing of her bogs, 
that a royal charter -ma granted to a company by whom 
its manufacture was commenced on an imposing scale. 
This charcoal is doubtless a useful substance; but, as Dt 
Anderson has proved, peat, merely dried, is a better 
absorber and retainer of ammonia than after it is charred. 

SectioTi 18. — Sooi, 

Soot has long been in estimation as an excelle nt top 
dressing for cereal cropB in the early stage of their growth, 
and for grasses and forage plants. It is applied at Sie rate 
of 15 to 30 bushels per acre. On light soils the additiov 
of 8 or 10 bushels of salt to the above quantity of sooi 
is said to increase materially its good effect. This 
mixture trenched, or deeply ploughed in, is also re- 
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commended as one of the moat powerful of all manures for 
carrots* 

In London Labour and tha London Poor we find the 
following statistics as to metropolitan soot ; — 

Bush, of Soot 
per annmn. 

*' 53,340 hotises^ at a yearly rental al>oTo £50, producing 

aix bushels of soot each per annum . • • d23| 040 

90,002 houses, at a yearly rental above £30 and below 

£50, producing five bushels of soot each per annum 450, 010 
163,880 houses, at a yearly rental below £30, producing 

two bushels of soot each per annum . . , 327,760 

Total number of bushels of soot annually pro- ) -i -iaa oia 
duced throughout London . . . f i^J.00,^0 

The price of soot per bushel is but 5d., and sometimes 4id., but 6d. 
mavfe taken as an average. IfTow, 1,000,000 bushels of soot at 6d. 
will be found to yield £20,833, 6a* 8dl per annum.” ^ 

Section 19 . — SalU 

Common salt has often been commended as a valuable 
manure, but has never been used in this way with such uni- 
form success as to induce a general recourse to it. We 
have already spoken of it as forming a useful compound with 
lime and earth. It can also be used benefici^y for the 
destruction of slugs, for which puipose it must be sown 
over the surface, at the rate of four or five bushels per acre, 
early in the morning, or on imld, moist days, when they are 
seen to he abroad. It is used also to destroy grubs and 
wireworm, for which purpose it is sown in considerable 
quantity on grass land some time before it is ploughed up. 
It can be used safely on light soils, but when clay pre- 
dominates, it causes a hurtful wetness, and subsequent 
incrustation of the surface. Its application in its umnized 
state as a manure is at best of doubtful benefit ; but in 
combination with lime, soot, nitrate of soda, and perhaps 
also superphosphate of lime, it appears to exert a beneficial 
infiuence. 

Section 20 . — Nitrcde of Soda, 

Cubic saltpetre, or nitrate of soda, has now become one 
of our staple manures. The fertilising power of common 
saltpetre or nitrate of potass has been known from the 
earliest times, but its high price has hitherto hindered its 
use as a manure, except in ^e form in which it is obtained 
as refuse from ihe gunpowder mills. The cubic nitre is 
brought from Peru, where there are inexhaustible suppKes 
of it. The principal deposits of nitrate of soda are in the 
plain of Tamarugal, at a distance of 18 miles from the coast. 
The beds are sometimes 7 or 8 feet in thickness, and 
from these it is quarried with ease. It is not found in a 
perfectly pure state, but contains a mixture of several sub- 
stances, chiefly common salt To fit it for certain uses in 
the arts, it is subjected to a process of purification by boiling 
and evaporation. But for its use as a manure this is 
altogether unnecessary, and the cost would be greatly 
lessened if the nitrate were imported as quarried. As 
cubic nitre and guano contain very nearly the same per- 
centage of nitrogen (the element to which the fer tiliamg 
power of all manures is mainly due), it may seem sur- 
prising that the former should ever he used in preference 
to the latter. In practice, however, it is found that 
when applied as a top-dressing in spring, the former 
frequency yields a better profit than the latter ; and hence 
the importance to farmers of getting it at a more reason- 
able price. Nitrate of soda is used as a manure for grain 
and forage crops. It is now extensivdly used as a top- 
dressing for wheat For this purpose it is applied at the 
rate of 84 lb per acre, in combination with 2 cwt of salt. 
The nitre and salt are thoroughly mixed, and carefully sown, 

^ FounMTM* Magaom^ for Marcti 1852, p. 254, 


by hand, in two or three equal portioiis, at intervals of 
several weeks, beginning early in Slarch, and finishing by 
the third week in April If nitre alone is used, it a 
tendency to produce over-luxuriance, and to render the crop 
liable to lod^g and mildew. But the salt is found to 
correct this over-luxuriance, and a profitable increase of 
grain is thus obtained. Mr Pusey® informs us that an 
application of 42 B> of nitrate of soda and 84 lb of salt per 
acre, applied by him to ten acres of barley that bad h^n 
injured by frost, had such an effect upon the crop, that he 
h^ seven bushels more grain per acre, and of better quality, 
than on part that was left undressed for comparison. 
These seven bushels per acre were attained by an outlay of 
63. 4d. only. This nitre is also applied with advantage to 
forage crops. Mr Hope, Fenton Bia^, East Lothian, states 
that he finds the use of it as a top-dresamg to clover, at the 
rate of one cwt. of nitrate and two of guano per acre, profit- 
abla Its beneficial effects are most apparent when it is 
applied to light and sterile soils, or to such as have been 
exhausted by excessive cropping. 

Section 21. — Potash, 

Crude potash, or kainite, has of recent years been largely 
imported from Germany, and has been somewhat exten- 
sively used in combination with other manures for potatoes 
and other root crops — two cwt. per acre being a common 
rate for the potash. 

Section 22 . — Artificial Manures, 

Besides those substances, the most important of which we 
have now enumerated, which are availahle as manure io 
their natural state, there axe various cbemical products, 
such as salts of ammonia, potash, and soda, copperas, sul 
phuric and muriatic acid, &c., which, in combination with 
lime, guano, night-soil, and other substances, are employed 
in the preparation of manures, with a special view to the 
requirementa of particular crops. In some cases these pre- 
parations have been eminentiy successful, in others but 
doubtfully so. Many failures are probably due to the 
spuriousness of the artide made use of ; as it is known that 
enormous quantities of worthless rubbish have, of late 
years, been sold to farmers, under high sounding names, 
and at high prices, as special manures. We would recom- 
mend those who desire information regarding the pre- 
paration and use of such compounds to study the article on 
Agricultural Chemistry, by iMr Lawes of Eothamstead, in 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Enghsnd 
(voL viii p. 226) ; the accounts of experiments with special 
manures in the Transaxlions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland; and the artidea relating to 
Agricultural Chemistry in Morton^s Cyclopaedia, Those 
who purchase manures of this kind ought to be very care- 
ful to insist in every instance upon the seller producing 
an analysis by some chemist of established character, and 
granting a written warranty that the artide sold to them 
is at least equal to the value indicated by the analysis. 
Were all farmers to insist upon this mode of buying their 
manures, they would at once put an end to that wholesale 
system of fraud by which they have been so enormously 
cheated of late years. 

In applying these concentrated manures, those only of a 
slowly operating character should be used in autumn or 
winter, and at tiiat season should invariably be mixed with 
the soil Those in which ammonia abounds should in 
spring also be mixed with the soil when crops to which 
they are applied are sown* When used for top-dressing 
growing crops they should be applied only in wet 
weather. 

^ Jowmai qf Royal Agrictdtwral Society ^ vol. xiii. p. 349. ‘ 

I. — 45 
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OHAPTEE XL 

OOTTTVACTI) CROPS GRAIN CROPS. 

Pursuing the plan announced at the outset, we haye now 
to speak of field crops, and shall begin with the cereal 
grasses, or white-corn crops, as they are usually called by 
fanners. 

Section 1 . — WheaL 

It is unnecessaiy to dwell upon the value of this grain to 
the farmer and to the conmmnily. It constitutes emphati- 
cally OUT bread-corn — our staff of life. While its increased 
consumption is, on the one hand, an indication of an 
improved style of living among the general population, its 
extended culture points, on the other, to an improving 
agriculture, as it is only on soils natunaliy fertile, or that 
have been made so by good farming, that it can be grown 
with success. Wheat is sown both in autumn and spring, 
from which circumstance attempts have been made to 
classify its varieties by ranging them under these two 
general heads. This distinction can only serve to mislead ; 
for while it is true that there are varieties beat adapted for 
autumn and for spring sowing respectively, it is a^o true 
that a majority of the kinds most esteemed in Britain admit 
of being sown at either season, and in practice are actually so 
treated. It is not oux intention to present a list of the 
varieties of wheat cultivated in this country. These are 
very numerous already, and are constantly being augmented 
by the accidental discovery of new varieties, or by cross- 
impregnation artificially brought about for this purpose. 
The Imds at present in greatest repute in Scotland are the 
hardier v)kite wheats^ among which Hunter^s white stOl 
retains the first place. There are many kinds which, in 
favourable seasons, produce a finer sample ; but its hardi- 
ness, productiveness, and excellent milling qualities, render 
it a general favourite both with fanners and millers. Its 
most marked characteristic is, that in rubbing out a single 
ear, part of tbe grains are found to be opaque and white, 
and others flinty and reddish coloured, as if two kinds of 
wheat had been mixed together. Selections from Hnnteris 
wheat have been made from time to time, and have obtained 
a measure of celebrity under various local names. The 
most esteemed of these is the Hopeton wheat. On very 
rich soils both these varieties have the fault of producing 
too much straw, and of being thereby liable to lodge. 
Hence, several new kinds with stiffer straw, and consequent 
lessened liability to this disaster, are now in request in 
situations where this evil is apprehended. Fenton wheat, 
possessing this quality in an eminent degree, and being at 
the same time very productive, and of fair quality, is at 
present extensively cultivated. It has the peculiarity of 
producing stems of unequal height from the same root, 
which gives a crop of it an unpromising appearance, but has 
perhaps to do with its productiveness, iSie redrstraw white 
and Fipeds thichset have properties similar to the Fenton. 
Piper’s had the repute of being the shortest and stiffest 
strawed wheat in cultivation, but after a brief popularity 
is now never heard of. The red-ckobff white is productive, 
and yields grain of beautiful qu^ty, but it requires 
good seasons, as it sheds its seeds easily and sprouts 
quickly in damp weather. The Chiddarriy Tmmpy white 
Kent^ and TaLamera^ have each their admirers, and are 
all good sorts in favourable seasons ; but, in Scotland at 
least, their culture is attended with gredd;er risk than the 
kinds previously named; they require frequent change of 
seed from a sunnier climate, and are only adapted for dry 
and fertile soils with a good exposure. A new sort, called 
egnaredieadj has quite recently been introduced, and is 
reported to be so exceedingly prolific as to yield from six to 
eight bushels more per acre than any wheat previously in 
ciritivation. As red wheats usually sell at from 2a to 4a. 
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less per quarter than white wheats of similar quality, they 
are less grown than heretofore. But being more hardy and 
less liable to mildew and sprouting than the finer white 
wheats, a recurrence of unfavourable seasons always leads 
to an increased cultivation of them. Some of these red 
wheats are, however, so productive that they are preferred 
in the best cultivated districts of England Spaldm^^ 
prolific holds a first place among these, being truly prolific, 
and producing grain of good quality. In Scotland it 
shows a tendency to produce a rough quality of grain. 
The ForthuTTiberland red and the goldUn creeping axe there 
in estimation; the former being well adapted for spring 
sowing, and the latter for poor soils and exposed situations, 
Sever^ new varieties of wheat have recently been intro- 
duced by Mr Patrick Sheriff of Haddington, formerly of 
Mungoswells. One is a large-grained red wheat, another 
somewhat resembles Hunteris in colour, and the third has 
grain of a pearly whiteness. They have all the peculiarity 
of being bearded. They are ah true autumn wheats ; but 
they seem also well adapted for spring sowing, as they ripen 
early. A red bearded variety, usually called April w}^% 
&om its prospering most when sown in that month, and 
which indeed is a true summer wheat, is sometimes grown 
with advantage after turnips, when the season is too 
advanced for other sorts. But except upon poorish clay 
soils, it seems only doubtfully entitled to a preference over 
barley in such circumstances. The list now given could 
easily be extended ; but it comprises the best varieties at 
present in use, and such as are suited to the most diversified 
soils, seasons, and situations in which wheat can be grown 
in this country. In regard to ah of them it is reckoned 
advantageous to have recourse to frequent change of seed, 
and in doing this to give the preference to that which 
comes from a soil and climate better and earlier than those 
of the locality in wHch it is to be sown. Every farmer 
will find it worth bis while to be at pains to find out from 
whence he can obtain a change of seed that takes weh with 
his own farm, and having done so, to hold to that, and 
even to induce his correspondent to grow such sorts as he 
prefers, although he should have to pay him an extra price 
for doing so. An experienced farmer once remarked to the 
writer, l^t by changing his seed he got it for nothing; 
that is, his crop was more abundant by at least the quantity 
sown, fi:om the single circumstance of a suitable change of 
seed. It is proper, however, to state, that this practice of 
changing the seed is founded more upon mere opinion than 
upon well-ascertained facts, and that m those instances 
where it has been followed by beneficial results nothing is 
known of the causes to which such success is due. It is 
much to be desired that our agricultural societies should 
address themselves to the thorough investigation of a 
question of such vital importance. In fixing upon the kind 
of wheat which he is to sow, the farmer will do well to look 
rather to productiveness th^ to fine quality. For however 
it may gratify his ambition to show the heaviest and 
prettiest sample in the market, and to obtain the highest 
price of the day, no excellence of quality can compensate 
for a deficiency of even a few bush^ per acre in the yield. 
It is of importance, too, to have seed-corn free from the 
seeds of weeds and from other grains, and to see that it be 
true of its kind. Farmers who are systematically careful 
in these respects frequently obtain an extra price for their 
produce, by selling it for seed-com to others ; and even 
millers give a preference to such dean samples. 

But ^ere are seeds which no amount of care or accuracy 
in dressing can remove from seed-com — those of 
certain parasitical fungi, which must be got rid of by a 
different process. The havoc caused to wheat crops by 
bunt, bla^ball, or pepper-brand {Uredo caries or Tilletia 
caries)^ before the discovery of the mode of preventing it 
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by steeping the seed-com in some acrid or caustic bath, was 
often nimous. The plan at first most usually adopted was 
to immerse the se^’Wheat in stale chamber-lie, and 
afterwards to dry it by mixture with quick-lime. This 
pickle, aa it is c^ed, is usually efiicacious ; but the lime 
rexes the eyes and excoriates the hands and face of the 
sower, or clogs the hopper of the sowing-machine, and has 
therefore been superseded by other substances. Blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) is as good as anything for this 
purpose, and is used in the following manner. A solution 
is prepared by dissolving powdered sulphate of copper in 
water, at the rate of two ounces to a pint for each bushel 
of wheat. The grain is emptied upon a floor ; a little of it 
is shovelled to one side by one person, while another 
sprinkles the solution over it, and tfcq process is continued 
until the whole quantity is gone over. The heap is then 
turned repeatedly by two persons workmg with shovels 
opi^site to each other. After lying for a few minutes, the 
gram absorbs the moisture, and is ready for sowing either 
by hand or machine. 

The season for wheat-sowing extends from September to 
April, but ordinarily that succeeds beat which is committed 
to the ground during October and November. When 
summer-fallows exist the first sowings are usually made 
on them. It is desirable that the land neither be wet nor 
very dry when this takes place, so that the precise time of 
sowing is determined by the weather; but it is well to 
proceed as soon after 1st October, as the land is moist 
enough to insure a regular germination of the seed. 

Over a large portion of England wheat is the crop 
usually sown after clover or one year's “ seeds. In such 
cases the land is ploughed in the end of September, imme- 
diately harrowed, and wheat sown upon it by a d rillin g 
machine. On loose soils the Lmd-preaser is frequently nsed 
to consolidate the soil and to form a channel for the seed, 
which in sudi cases comes up in rows, although sown broad- 
cast. It is more usual, however, first to level the pressed 
furrows by harrowing, and then to use the drill, by means 
of which various portable manures are frequently deposited 
along with the seed-com. The sowing of wheat after clover 
or " seeds,'' as now described, is rarely practised in Scotland, 
where it so invariably fails as to show that it is unsuited to 
our northern climate. It is here not xmusual, however, to 
plough up such land in July or August, and to prepare it 
for wheat-sowing by what is called ra^-fallowmg. After 
the first ploughing the land is harrowed lengthwise, so as 
to break and level the surface of the furrows and close the 
intersticea without tearing up or exposing any green sward. 
It is then allowed to lie for ten or fourteen days to allow 
the herbage to die, which it soon does at this season when 
light IS thus excluded from it. A cross ploughing is next 
given, followed by repeated grubbings, harrowing, and 
rollings, after which it is treated in all respects as a summer- 
fallow. 

The fallow and clover leas being disposed of, the land 
from which potatoes, beans, pease, or vetches have been 
cleared off wfil next demand attention. When these crops 
have been carefully horse and hand hoed, aH that is 
required is to clear off the haulm to plough and sow. If 
the land is not dean, recourse must be, had to a short 
fallowing process before sowing wheat. Eor this purpose 
the surface is loosened by the broadshare and grubber, the 
weeds harrowed out and raked off, after which the land is 
ploughed and sown. On soils well adapted for the growth 
of beans and wheat, vis,, those in which clay predominates, 
any lengthened process of autumn cultivation is necessarily 
attended with great hazard of being interrupted by rain, to 
the loss of seed-time altogether. Every pains should there- 
fore be taken to have the land so cleaned beforehand that 
these unseasonable efforts maybe dispensed with; and to have | 


the sowing and harrowing to follow so closely upon the 
ploughing as to ditniuisb to the utmost the risk of hiadraiica 
from wet weather. As the crops of mangolds, carrots, or 
turnips arrive at maturity, and are either removed to the 
store-heap or consumed by sheep where they grow, succes- 
sive sowings of wheat can be made as the ploughing is 
accomplished and as the weather permits. It is to be 
noted, however, that it is only on soils naturally dry, or 
made so by thorough draining, and which are also clean 
and in a h^h state of fertility, that wheat-sowing can be 
continued with advantage during the months of December 
and January. If the whole of these conditions do not 
obtain, it is wiser to refrain nntQ Februaiy or March. 
"When these late winter sowings are made, it is of especial 
importance to sow close up to the ploughs daily, as a very 
slight fall of rain wiU, at this season, unfit the land for 
bearing the harrows. This sowing and harrowing, in de- 
tail, is the more easily managed, that in the circumstances 
cross-harrowing is neiliier necessary nor expedient. Under 
the most favourable conditions as to weather and drainage, 
soils with even a slight admixture of clay in their composi- 
tion will at this season plough up somewhat clammy, so 
that cross-harrowing pulls the fun^ows too much about, and 
exposes the seed, instead of covering it more perfectly. 
Two double toms of the harrows lengthwise is as much as 
should be attempted at this season. 

The sowing of epring-^heai is only expedient on dry and 
fertile soils with a good exposure. Unless the whole con- 
ditions are favourable, there is much risk of spring-sown 
wheat being too late to be properly ripened or well har- 
vested. On the dry and fertile soils in the vaUey of the 
Tweed, where the entire fallow-break is sown with turnips, 
and where consequently it is difficult to get a large breadth 
cleared in time for sowing wheat in autumn, it is the 
practice to sow it largely in February and March, and 
frequently with good success. Many judicious farmers axe, 
however, of opioion that, taking the average of a twenty 
years' lease, barley is a more remunerative crop than 
spring-sown wheat, even under circumstances most favour- 
able to the latter. When it is resolved to try it, a very full 
allowance of seed should be given — not less tl*an three 
bushels per acre, and will often be better. If the 
plants have room they will tiller; and thus the ripening of 
the crop is retarded, the risk of mildew increased, and the 
quality of the grain deteriorated. As much seed should 
therefore be sown as will yield plants enough to occupy the 
ground fully from the first, and thus remove the tendency 
to tillering. By such full seeding a fortnight is frequently 
gained in the ripening of the crop, and this frequently 
makes all the difference between a remunerative crop and 
a losing one. 

Much controversy has taken place about the quantities 
of seed-wheat which should be used per acre. The advo- 
cates of thin seeding have been so unguarded and extra- 
vagant in their encomiums of tjieir favourite method, — 
some of them insisting that anything more than a few 
quarts per acre does but waste seed and lessen the produce, 
— ^that many persons have been induced to depart from 
their usual practice to their serious cost. It is true that 
with land in a high state of fertility, and kept scrupulously 
clean by frequent hoeings, a full crop of wheat may be 
obtained from half a bushel of seed per acre, provided that 
it is sown in September, and deposited regul^ly over the 
surface. But what beyond a trifling saving of seed is 
gained by this practice 1 And at what cost and hazard is 
even this secured 1 It is a mere fallacy to tell us, as the 
advocates of excessively thin seeding so often do, that they 
obtain an increase of so many hundred-fold, whereas thick 
seeders cannot exceed from twelve to twenty fold, when 
after all the gross produce of the latter may exceed that of 
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tlie former by more than the quantity of seed saved, ■with 
less expense in culture, less risk from accidents and disease, 
an earfier harvest, and a better quality of grain. Such a 
crowding of the ground with plants as prevents the proper 
development of the ear is of course to be avoided ; but the 
most experienced growers of wheat are convinced of the 
benefit of having the ground fully occupied at the time 
when active spring growth begins. This is secured by 
using two bushels per acre for the sawing made early in 
October, and by increasing this quantity at the rate of 
half a peck per week until three bushels is reached, which 
may be held as the maximum. Less than this should not 
be used from the middle of November to the end of the 
season. These are the quantities to be used in broad-cast 
sowing; when drilling or dibbling is resorted to, two-fifths, 
less seed will suffice. In Scotland, at least, often repeated 
trials have shown that larger crops are obtained by broad- 
casting than by drilling. The latter mode is, however, to 
be preferred wherever the land is infested by annual weeds, 
which can then be got rid of by hoeing. clover and 

grass-seeds are sown with the grain crop, it is believed also 
that they thrive better from the grain being sown in rows, 
probably because in this case light and air are less excluded 
from them. It is believed also that in highly-manured 
soils of a loose texture, grain deposited somewhat deeply in 
rows is less liable to lodge than when sown broad-cast and 
shallower. When drilling and hoeing are resorted to, the 
latter is effected most cheaply and effectively by using 
Garret’s horse-hoe. The mere stirring of the soil is con- 
sidered by many farmers to be so beneficial to the wheat 
crop that they nse the horse-hoe irrespective of the presence 
of weeds. Others are of opinion that, apart from the 
destruction of weeds, hoeing is injurious to grain crops, 
alleging that the cutting of their surface roots weakens tiie 
stems and increases their liability to fall over. Carefully 
conducted experiments are required to settle this point. 
WTe have no personal experience bearing upon it beyond 
this, that we have repeatedly seen a wheat crop much 
benefited by mere harrowing in spring. It is always use- 
ful to roll wheat, and indeed all cereal crops, in order to 
facilitate the reaping process, although no other benefit 
should result from it. WThen the plants have been loosened 
by severe frosts, or are suffering from the attacks of the 
wire-worm, the use of Grosskfil’s roller is usually of great 
benefit to the crop. 

A plan of growing wheat year after year on the same 
field without the use of manure was practised for a number 
of years by the late Rev. Mr Smith of Lois Weedon, North- 
amptonshme, and detailed by him in the pages of the 
Royal Agricultural Societ'^s Journal^ and in a pamphlet 
which has passed through many editions and had a very 
extensive circulation. His plan is to a certain extent a 
revival of that of Jethro Tull, but with this important 
difference, that whereas Tull occupied his ground with 
alternate double rows of wheat a foot apart, and vacant 
spaces, five feet wide, which were carefully cultivated by 
ploughings and horse-hoeings repeated at intervals from the 
springing of the wheat until midsummer, Mr Smith intro- 
duced two important elements in addition, viz., thorough 
draining, and trenching the vacant spaces in autumn, so as 
fco bring portions of subsoil to the surface. A field treated 
on this system consists of alternate strips of wheat and 
bare fallow, which are made to exchange places year by 
fear, so that each successive crop occupies a different site 
from its mnnediate predecessor. It has also the benefit of 
the fresh soil brought up by the previous autumn's double- 
which is subsequently mellowed and pulverised by 
lengthened exposure to the atmosphere, and by frequent 
stirrings. The produce obtained by Mr Smith from his 
acre thus treated was very nearly 34 bushels each year for 


the first five years ; but as his crops steadily improved, his 
average at the end of fourteen years was fully 36 bushels. 
Writing in July 1861, he sai^ ^^The growing crop foi 
1861, notwithstanding the frost, looks strong and well, 
with scarcely a gap. Thus year after year gives growing 
confidence in the scheme." On steam-power being intro- 
duced, Mr Smith became convinced of the practicability of 
carrying oat his system with advantage on an entire farm. 
At first he restricted himself to the employment of manual 
labour, hut he subsequently invented a set of implements 
for sowing, covering io, rolling, and hoeiag his crops by 
horse labour. We give in his own words his directions 
for carrying out this system, what he believed to be the 
advantages of it, and the cost of thus cultivating an acre : — 

suppose, at the outset, the land intended for wheat to be 
wheat land; having besides a fair depth of staple, and a subsoil, as 
will generally, though not universalLy he the case, of the sfjne 
chemical composition with the surface. I suppose it dry, or drained 
three feet deep least; well cleaned of weeds ; the lands cast ; and 
the whole tolerably level 

“1. JBirst of all, then, plough the whole land, when dry, one 
inch deeper than the used staple. If it turn up cloddy, bring the 
dods down with the roller or the crosber. Let this be done, if 
possible, in August. Harrow deep, so as to get Rye or six inches 
of loose mould to admit the presser. Before sowing wait for rain. 
After the rain wait for a fine day or two to dry the surface. With 
this early commencement a week or two is of no .material import- 
ance compared with that of ploughing dry and sowing wet. 

“ As early as possible, however, in September, get in your seed 
with the presser-driU, or with some implement which forms a firm- 
bedded channel in which to deposit the seed, grain by grain, a few 
inches apart. Cover over with the crusher or rough roller. 

2. When the lines of wheat appear above ground, guard against 
the rook, the lark, and the slug — a mte suggestion, but ever needful, 
especially here. And now, and at spring, and all through summer, 
watch for the weeds, and wage constant warfare against them. The 
battle may last for a year or two, or in some foul cases even more ; 
but, in the end, the mastery, and its firuits, without fail, will be 
yours. 

“ 3. Tbe plant being now distinctly visible, dig the intervals two 
spits deep, increasing the depth, year after year, till they come to 
twenty or twonty-four inches. Bring up at first only four, or five, 
or six inches, according to the nature of the subsoil, whether tena- 
cious, or loamy, or light. To bring up more at idle outset would 
be a wasteful cmd irijvHous 

** The (figging is done thus : — ^Before proceeding with the work, a 
few cuts are mane within three inches of the wheat, the back of the 
spade being towards the rows. A few double spits, first of all, at 
the recjuired depth, are then thrown out on the headland, and there 
left for tile present. After this, as the digging proceeds, the staple 
is cast to the bottom, and the subsoil thrown gentiy on the top. 
This pro(3<5sa is carried on throughout the whole interval ; at tiie end 
of which interval, just so much space is left vacant as was occupied 
by the soil thrown out at the beginning of it. In commencing the 
second interval at that finished end, the e£«rth is thrown out as at first, 
not on the headland, however, but into the vacant space of the first 
mtervaL And so on all over the acre, 

** 4. Late in winter, and early in spring, watch your opportunity, 
in dry weather, before the roots of the plant are laid bare, to press 
them with the crusher. 

“ 5. In the spring and early summer stir the spaces between the 
rows as often as the surface becomes crusted over; and move the 
settled intervals four or five inches deep with the common scarifier, 
sot first of all about twenty-eight inches wide, reducing the width 
till it come by degrees to twenty-four and eighteen indties. Continue 
the process, if possible, at the last-named width, up to tiie time of 
llowering in June. 

“ These operations are indispensable to full success, and happily 
can be carri^ on at little cost ; for, while the intervals of each acre 
can be scarified in fifty minutes, the horse-hoe implement, covering 
two lands at once, can stir between the rows in twenty-five. 

“6. Immed^tely the crop is carried, clean the intervals, and 
move them with the scarifier in order to sow, without delay, the 
shed grains. "When these vegetate and come up into plant, move 
the intervals again five or six inches deep, and so destroy them. 
After that, level with the harrow implement, and the land is ready 
for the drill. ^ 

“If anything occur to prevent the sowing eoidy in September, 
and to drive you to the end of October, set^e drill for a thicker 
crop. But, if possible, sow early — for this reason. Tillered wheat 
has a bad name. But that has reference only to wheat which has 
tillered late in the spring. And certainly, in that case, there is 
the fear of danger to the crop, and danger sample. For 
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tupposing no mildew to fall on it, cren then the plant ripens 
unevenly ; the early sterna being ready for the sickle, while the 
late-grown shoots have scarcely lost their verdure. But if mBdew 
come when the stem is soft, and succulent, and porous, instead of 
being, ss it should be at that time, glazed and case-hardened against 
its attacks, the enemy enters in and checks the circalating sap ; 
and the end is, blackened straw, light and shrivelled gram. 
Therefore, sow early. Let the plant tiller before winter. Give 
every stem an equal start at spring; and then, with a strict 
adherence to rule, there need be no alarm as to the result, subject 
only to those visitations from which no wheat, on any system, in 
the same description of soil, and under the same climate, is 
secure.** — (See pamphlet. Word in S^on, p. 36.) 

‘*The advantages of the system of corn-growing which I have 
described are principally these : — Firsts while one crop of wheat is 
growing, the unsown intervals of the acre are being fallowed and 
prepared for another. This the farmer wdl knows to be of infinite 
moment, meeting, as it does, one of the greatest difficulties he has 
to contend with. Kext, upon this half-portion of the acre, tilled 
as I describe, there is a yield eqnal to average crops on a whole 
acre. Then, for half the portion of an acre, there is, of course, 
only half the labour and half the expense of an entire acre reqnired 
for cultivation. And, lastly, the hand-labour required finds constant 
employment for the poor.** — (Ibid,^ p. 17.) 

After harrowing, and deaniug, and levelling the whole, I 
marked out the channels for Hie se^ with my presser wiplement^ 
which is drawn with one horse, and presses two lands at once. My 
scheme of implements, to be complete, embraced a drill, which was 
to act immediately behind the presser-wheels, and to drop seed by 
seed into the ha]^ channels. The spindle of the presser was to 
turn the drill-wheels, and the boxes were to be miio removable. 
Being nnable to accomplish this in rime for this year’s sowing, I 
had tne seed, as heretofore, dropped by hands, and covered over by 
rollers. 

These rollers form the roller implmiemt in the same frame, and 
are managed thus : the three-wheeled preasers are removed from 
their sockets, and in their place two rough rollers, formed of several 
wheels on the self-cleaning principle, are introduced, and cover 
over two lands at once. 

“The portion of the field thus seeded will lie in this firm but 
ronch state till spring time. Then, when the rollers have been 
applied again to keep the roots of the plant well in their place, 
they too will be removed from the frame, and light wheels and 
hoes will be attached, forming the Twrse-hoe implefmmvb^ for hoeing 
and stinlng between the wheat. 

“There is yet one other use for tbe implement frame. The 
intervals of the wheat having been trenched in autumn, and well 
and frequently stured by the common scarifier at spring, ore ^nt 
out by the wide-spreadiug wheat-plant in June all further 
processes till the crop is cut and carried. They are then to be 
moved and levelled by the common one-horse scarifier for seed- 
time. After this wul follow the harrow. The hoes wHL be 
removed from the frame, and two small harrows will be attached, 
to cover two lands at once ; and with this implement the horse will 
walk on the stubble-land, between what before were the intervals ; 
and the cycle of operations is now complete. 

“In afl. these operations (excepting in that of scarifying) the 
jown lands, and lands about to be made ready for sowing, are 
untouched by the foot of man or horse, 

“The time occupied in seari^dng the land is about an hour tixe 
acre ; in heavily pressing the channels for the seed, half an hour ; 
in the other operations about 20 or 25 minutes.’* — (Pp. 25, 26.) 

“ The presser-driU, spoken of in p. 25, is completed, and I now 
sow the four acres in 90 minutes, timed by watch ; being at tiie 
rate of 18 or 20 acres a day in a day of 8 hours, with a horse of 
average power and speed. 

“ It has been thought advisable to keep the drill in its own 
frame, — devoting anotjaer frame to the roller-wheels or orusher, the 
hoes, the scarifiers, and harrows, all of which are made removable, 
and which, with the exception of the spade, tiie hand-hoe, and the 
common scarifier for stirring the intervals, poeform the whole cycle 
of operations for cultivating the land for wheat.” — (Pp. 33, 34.) 

“ I have only to show now, by my fresh balance-sheet, how with 
suitable implements, on wheat-land, the whole scheme I propose is 
economical, as well as easy and exp^tious. 

“ One double diggiim in autumn . . « £1 10 0 

Three stiirings wifii scarifier at spring (6d.> . 0 3 0* 

One ditto witii scarifier and harrow implement^ 
before sowing . . . . . .i 0 1 0 

Two mcks of seed (5s. the bushel) . . . 0 2 6 

Pressing and drilling 0 10 

Hough rolling 0 0 6 

Four hoeings between wheat with horse-shoe im- 
plement (6d.) 0 2 0 

Bird-keeping 0 2 0 


Brought forward £2 2 0 

An the operations fium reaping to marketing . 12 0 

Bates, taxes, and interest 0 10 0 

Total amoxmt of outlay . £3 14 0 

'*The produce, snnposing it equal to that of former years, in 
round numbers, woula^ : — 

** Four quarters and two bushels of wheat (at 40s,} . £S 10 0 

One ton and 12 cwt: of straw (at £2 the ton) . 8 4 0 

£11 14 0 
Deduct outlay . 3 14 0 

Total amount of profit . £8 0 O’* 

— (iWdL, p. SO.) 

Particular attention was directed to this system of wiieat 
culture by a lecture on Tull’s husbandry, delivered by 
Professor Way, at a council meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, and by the animat^ discus- 
sion which followed; when sever^ gentlemen who had 
visited Mr Smith’s farm bore testimony to the continued 
excellence of his crops, and intimated that they and others 
had begun to test the system upon their own farms. If 
such a practice can indeed be pursued on the generality 
of day-soils, then the puzzling problem of how to cultivate 
them with a profit is solved at once. It is not to be 
thought that practical farmers would regard otherwise 
than with incr^ulity a system which so flatly contradicts 
all existing theory and practice. The facts submitted to 
them by Mr Smith being beyond challenge, they would 
naturally imagine there must be some peculiarity in the 
soil at Lois Weedon which enabled it to sustain such heavy 
and continued demands on its fertility; and that the issue, 
there and elsewhere, must eventually be utter sterility. 
For our own part, believing that we have exceeding much 
to learn in every department of agriculture, we cannot 
thus summarily ^pose of these facts. We simply accept 
them as true, and leave the exposition of them to esoperience, 
whose verdict we await with much interest. 

But 3Mr Smith is not the only person who has famished 
us with information regarding the continuous growth of 
wheat for a series of years on the same soil Mr Lawes, 
at Rothamstead, in Herts, so wdl known by his interesting 
papers on agricultural chemistry in the Royal AgrickdPur^ 
Societt^s Journal^ has furnished some facts in connection 
with the culture of wheat on day soils to which farmeia 
were little prepared to give credenca Mr Caird, who 
visited Rothamstead early in 1851, thus refers to the sub- 
ject in his valuable work: — 

“ On a soil of heavy loam, on which sheep cannot he fed on tur- 
nips, 4, 5, and 6 feet above the chalk, and therefore nninfiuenced 
by it, except in so fisur as it is thereby naturally drained, ten, crops 
of wheat have been taken in succession, one portion always without 
any manure whatever, and the rest with a varie^ of manure, the 
effects of which have been carefully observed. The seed is of the 
rod cluster variety, drilled uniformly in rows at 8 inches apart, 
and two bushels to the acre, hand-hoed twice in spring, and Kept 
perfectly free from weeds. When the crop is removed the land is 
scarifiea with BentoH* s skinmier, aU weeds are removed, it is ploughed 
once, and the seed for the next crop is then drilled in. During the 
ten years, the land, in a natural state, without manure, has produced 
a ui^orm average of 16 bushels of wheat an acre, witii 100 lb. of straw 
per bushel of wheat, the actual quanti^ varying with the change of 
seasons he^een 14 and 20 hosh^ The repetition of the crop has 
made no diminution of change in the uniformity of the average, and 
the condusion seems to be established, that if the l au d is kept clean, 
and worked at pnmer seasons, it is impossible to exhaust this soil 
below the t»wer of prodndng 16 bushels of wheat every year. 

“But this natural produce may be doubled by the application of 
certain manures. Of ^ese, Mr Lawes’s experiments fed hiin to 
conclude that a mmoni a is the essential requisite. His conclusions 
are abnost uniform, that no organic matter affects the produce of 
wheat, except in so far as it yields ammonia ; and that the whole 
of the organic matter of the com crop is taken from the atmosphere 
by the m^um of ammonia. There is a constant loss of ArnTn^ Tiia 
going on by esplration, so that a larger quantity must he supplied 
than is contained in the crop. For practical purposes, 6 ffc of 
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ammonia is found to produce a bushel of wheat, and the cheapest 
form of ammonia at present being PeniYian guano, 1 cwL of that 
substance may be calculated to give 4 bushels of wheat- The 
natural produce of 16 bushels au acre may therefore be doubled by an 
application of 4 ewt. of Peruvian guano. To this, however, there 
is a limit — climate. Ammonia gives growth, but it depends on 
climate whether that produce is straw or com. In a wet, cold 
summer a heavy application of ammonia produces an nndne de- 
velopment of the circulating condition of the plant, the crop is laid, 
and the farmer’s hopes arc disapiwinted. Seven of com to ten of 
straw is usually the most productive crop ; five to ten seldom yields 
well. The prudent farmer will therefore regulate his application of 
ammonia with a reference to the average character of the climate in 
which his farm is situated. 

The practical conclusion at which we arrive is this, that in the 
cultivation of a clay-land farm, of similar quality of soil to that of 
Mr Lawes, there is no other restriction necessary than to keep the 
land clean ; that while it is very possible to reduce the laud by 
weeds, it is impossible to exhaicst it (to a certain point it may bo 
reduced) by cleanly cultivated com corps ; that it is an ascertained 
fact that wheat may be taken on soils of this description (provided 
they are manured) year after year, with no other limit than the neces- 
sity for cleaning the land, and that may best be accomplished by 
an occasional green crop — turnip or mangold, as best suits — at 
great intervals, the straw hemg brought to the most rotten state, 
and applied in the greatest possible quantity to insure a good crop, 
which will cleau the land welL If these conclusions are satisfac- 
torily proved, the present mode of cultivating heavy days may be 
greatly changed, and the owners and occupiers of such soils he better 
compensated in their cultivation than they have of late had reason 
to anticipate,” — {CsLirdL* s JEnglish JLgricuUture, in 1860 and 1851, pp. 
460-462.) 1 

It is certainly cunous to observe, that the addition of 
four ewt. of guano brings up the produce of Mr Lawes’s 
acre from its average annual rate of sixteen bushels, under 
its reduced normal state, to very nearly the same as Bev. 
Mr Smith’s acre under his system of alternate strips of com 
and summer fallow. 

From information carefully gathered, Mx Caird gives it 
as his opinion, tliat the average produce of wheat per acre 
in 26 of the o2 counties of England visited by him is 26f 
bushels, or 14 per cent, higher than it was estimated at in 
fche same counties by Arthur Young 80 years before. Were 
the country generally anything like as well cultivated as 
particular farms that are to be met with in aU parts of it, 
we should have the present average increased by at least 
eight bushels per acre. 63 Bb per bushel is a weight indi- 
cating a good quality of grain. A good crop of wheat will 
yield a ton of grain and about two tons of straw per acre. 

Besides its uses on the farm, wheat straw, in certain 
limited districts* in the south of England, is an article of 
some value, as the raw material of a not unimportant native 
manufacture, namely, Siraw-JPlaii. The first straws used 
for this purpose in tiiis country were grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Luton in Bedfordshire. This town is stiU the 
principal seat of the straw trade and straw bonnet manufac- 
ture, and the district around stiH produces the finest quality 
of straws ; but straw-growing is now also carried on in 
parts of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Berkshire. Light, rich soils are best adapted for this pur- 
pose. The kinds of wheat grown with this view are the 
Red Lammas and the Chiddam. A bright, dean, tough 
straw being required, it is necessary to begin reaping before 
the fiag of the straw falls. If the straw is exposed to rain, 
it becomes rusted or spotted; if to very hot and dry 
weather, it gets sunburnt and brittle. The utmost care and 
ener^ must, therefore, be used to get the crop dried, 
carried, and stacked as quickly as possible. In favourable 
seasons an acre of wheat will yield (besides the grain) 
from 15 ewt. to a ton of cut straws, of the value of £6 to 
£S per ton, dear of all expenses. The farmer sells his 
straw to a class of men called straw-factors, who draw and 


^ Mt Lawes continues these experiments of growing successive crops 
of wheal year after year on the some site, with no rmatpriftl change in 
the results after a trial of thirty years. 
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cut the straws in his bam. The drawing and cuttiag-ofT of 
the ears being there performed, the factors remove the straw 
to their own premises. There it undergoes a farther cutting, 
is exposed to the fumes of sulphur, assorted into proper 
lengths, and made up into marketable bunches of various 
sizes and qualities. These bunches are disposed of to the 
plaiters at the various markets of the district. About 
50,000 females and boys are engaged in plaiting. No plait 
is made in factories, the work being performed by the wives 
and children of agricultural labourers in their own cottages, 
where it is carried on all the year except in haiwest. The 
straw trade, in its various departments, is of considerable 
importance and is steadily increasing. The gross returns 
are supposed not to fall short of .£1,250,000 per annum. 

IlLere is now also a small demand for wheat straw for 
the manufacture of paper. 

Section 2. — Barley. 

In Great Britain barley is the grain crop which ranks 
next in importance to wheat, both in an agricultural and 
commercial point of view. Its use as bread-corn is confined 
to portions of the lowlands of Scotland, where unleavened 
cakes, or bannocks o’ barley meal,” still constitute the 
daily bread of the peasantry. It is more largely used in 
preparing the barley broth” so much relished by all classes 
in Scotland. To fit the grain for this purpose, it is pre- 
pared by a peculiar kind of mill, originally introduced from 
HoEand by Fletcher of Saltoun, in which a thick cylindei 
of gritty sandstone is made to revolve rapidly within a case 
of perforated sheet-iron. The barley is introduced betwixt 
the stone and its case, and there subjected to violent 
mbbing, until first its husk and then its outer coatings are 
removed. It is, however, in the production of malt liquor 
and ardent spirits, and in the fattening of live stock, that 
our barley crops are chiefly consumed. We have no doubt 
that it would be better for the whole community if this 
grain were more largely used in the form of butcher-meat 
and greatly less in that of beer or whisky. It has been 
customaryfor farmers to look upon distillation as beneficial 
to them from the ready market which it affords for barley, 
and more especially for the lighter qualities of this and 
other grain crops. But this is a very short-sighted view of 
the matter ; for careful calculation shows that when the 
labouring man spends a shilling in the dram-shop, not more 
than a penny of it goes for the agricultural produce (barley) 
from which the gin or whisky is made ; whereas, when he 
spends the same sum with the butcher or baker, nearly the 
whole amount goes for the raw material, and only a frac- 
tion for the tradesman’s profits. And not only so, but the 
man who spends a part of Ms wages upon strong drink 
diminishes, both directly and indirectly, Ms ability to 
buy wholesome food and good clothing ; so that, apart 
from the moral and social hearings of this question, it can 
abundantly be shown that whisky or beer is the very worst 
form for the farmer in wMch Ms grain can be consumed. 
Were the £50,000,000 at present armually spent in Great 
Britain upon ardent spirits (not to speai of beer), em- 
ployed in purchasing bread, meat, dairy produce, vege- 
tables, woollen and linen clothing, farmers would, on 
one hand, be relieved from oppressive rates, and, on the 
other, have such an increased demand for their staple pro- 
ducts as would far more than compensate for the closing of 
what is at present the cMef outlet for their barley. 

There are many varieties of barley in cultivation, and 
some of them are known by different names in different 
districts. Those most esteemed at present in BerwicksMre 
and neighbouring counties are the Chevalier^ the Annat, 
and the coTnmonrearly long-eared. The chevalier produces 
the finest and heaviest grain, weighing usually from 54 lb 
to 56 16 per bushel, and is in high estimation with maltstenL 
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It is also tall and stout in the straw, which is less liable to 
lodge than that of the common barley ; and when this 
accident does happen, it has the valuable property of not 
producing aftershoots or greens. It requires about fourteen 
days longer than the common-early to reach maturity, but 
as it admits of being sown earlier than the latter sort^ this 
is in practice no drawback to it. The Annat barley 
resembles the chevalier in its leading features, but is 
yellower in its complexion, and not quite so round in the 
grain. It ripens a few days earlier than the chevalier, and 
in our own experience is more productive. The common- 
early is more Uable than those just noticed to suffer from 
over-luxuriance. It is generally used for the latest sowings 
on those portions of land from which the turnip crop has 
been longest in being removed. 

In the elevated or northern parts of the kingdom, four- 
rowed barley, usually called here or higg^ is cultivated, as 
it is more hardy, and ripens earlier than the two-rowed 
variety. A new variety, called Victoria bere, is said to 
be so productive, and to yield such a heavy sample, as to 
be worthy of cultivation even in lowland districts. 

Barley delights in a warm, friable soil, and thrives best 
when the se^ is deposited rather deeply in a tilthy bed. 
Being the grain crop best adapted for succeeding turnips 
that have been consumed by sheep-folding, advantage 
must be taken of favouring weather to plough up the land 
in successive portions as the sheep-fold is shifted. So 
much of it as is ploughed before 1st February will usually 
get so mellowed by the weather as to be easily brought 
into suitable condition for receiving the seed. In Scotland 
the usual practice is to sow broadcast on this stale furrow, 
and to cover the seed by simple harrowing. A better 
way is first to level the surface by a stroke of the harrows, 
and then to form it into ribs twelve inches apart by such 
an implement as has been described when speaking of 
Tennant’s grabber. Over this corrugated surface the seed 
is sown broadcast, and covered by another turn of the 
harrows. The ribbing loosens the soil, gives the seed a 
uniform and sufficient covering, and deposits it in rows. 
The only advantage of such ribbing over drilling is, that 
the soil is better stirred, and the seed deposited more 
deeply, and less crowded than is done by the ordinary 
drills. It is certainly of great advantage to have the seed- 
corn deposited in narrow lines, so far as the working of 
the horse-hoe is concerned; but we are convinced that 
Btiffer stems, larger ears, a more abundant yield, and a 
blighter sample, are likely to be obtained when the seed is 
loosely scattered in a channel three or four inches wide 
than when crowded into a narrow line. This grain is now 
sown considerably earlier than heretofore. When the soil 
is enriched by plentiful manuring, its temperature raised 
by thorough draining, and the climate and exposure favour- 
able, it should be sown as early in March as possible, and 
win often do remarkably well although sown in February, 
This early sowing counteracts that tendency to over- 
luxuriance by which the crop is so often ruined in fertile 
soils. It is chiefly owing to this early sowing (although 
aided by the use of hummeUing machineiy) that the 
average weight of barley is so much greater now than it 
was thirty years ago. From 64: B> to 66 per bushel is 
now about the average weight in well-cultivated districts ; 
while 67 and 58 9> is by no means rare. The produce 
per acre ranges from 30 to 60 bushels, 36 bushels bring 
about the average. The quantity of se^ used per acre is 
from to 3 buriiels for broadcast sowing, and about a third 
less when drilled. As already remarked in regard to wheat, 
it is well, as the season advances, to avoid, by a fuller 
allowance of seed, the temptation to excessive tillering, and 
consequent unequal and later ripening. A good crop of 
barley yields about 1 ton each per acre of grain and straw. 


Section 3. — OatM. 

Over a large portion of England oats are grown only as 
provender for horses, for which purpose they are fully 
ascertained to be superior to all other grains. Except, 
therefore, on fen-lands and recently-reclaimed muiiy soils, 
the cultivation of oats in South Britain bears a small 
proportion to the other cereals. It is in Scotland, the 
land o’ cakes,” that this grain is most esteemed and most 
extensively cultivated. Considerably more than half of 
the annual grain crops of Scotland consists, in fact, of oats. 
The important item which oatmeal porridge forms in the diet 
of her peasantry, and of the children of her other classes, 
has something to do with this extensive culture of the oat ; 
but it arises mainly from its peculiar adaptation to her 
humid climate. As with the other cereals, there are very 
numerous varieties of the oat in cultivation. In Messrs 
Lawson’s Syrt/^ms of the YegetcMe Products of ScoiUmdy it 
is said (Div. L p. 80), " Our collection comprises nearly 
sixty varieties, about thirty of which are grown in Scotland; 
but of these not more than twelve are in general cultivation. 
These twelve varieties, enumerated in the order of their 
general cultivation, axe, the Potato, Hopetoun, Sandy, 
Early-Angus, Late-Angus, Grey-Angus, BlainsHe, Berlie, 
Dun, Friesland, Black Tartarian, and Baxbachlaw.” The 
first four kindfl in this list are those chiefliy cultivated on 
the best class of soils. It is to the produce of these that 
the highest market prices usually have reference. The 
weight per bushel of these sorts usually runs from 42 Th 
to 46 lb. From 60 to 60 bu^els per acre is a usual yield 
of oats. The two last named kinds are chiefly esteemed 
for their large produce, and adaptation to inferior soils; but 
being of coarse quality, they are chiefly used for provender. 
A variety which stands the winter is now frequently grown 
in England, for the double purpose of first yielding a sear 
sonable supply of green food to ewes and lambs in early 
spring, and afterwards producing a crop of grain. It has 
already been stated that in Scotlmd wheat does not prosper 
when sown after clover or pasture ; hut with the oat it is 
quite the reverse, as it never grows better thfim on land 
newly broken up ftom grass. It is, accordingly, almost 
invariably sown at this stage of the rotation. The land is 
ploughed in December or January, beginning with the 
strongest soil, or that which has lain longest in grass, that 
it may have the longest e3q)Osure to the mellowing influences 
of wintry weather. In March or April the oats are sown 
broadcast on this first ploughing, and covered in by 
repeated hairowinga. These are, given lengthwise until the 
furrows are well broken down, for if the harrows are 
worked across the ridges before this is effected, they catch 
hold of the edges of the slices, and, partially lifting them, 
permit the seed-com to fall to the bottom, where it is lost 
altogether. As it is only when a free tilth is obtained 
that the crop can be expected to prosper, care must be 
taken to plough early and somewhat deeply, laying the 
furrows over with a rectangular shoulder, to sow when the 
land is in that state of dryness that admits of its crumbling 
readily when trode upon, and then to use the harrows until 
they move smoothly and freely in the loose soil, two or 
three inches deep. The Norwegian harrow is an important 
auxiliary to the conmion ones in obtaining this result. 
When wild mustard and other annual weeds abound, it is 
advisable to drill the crop and to use the horse-hoe. When 
the land is dean, the general belief in Scotland is that the 
largest crops are obtained by sowing broadcast. When 
the latter -phsi of sowing is adopted, ftom 4 to 6 bushels 
per acre is the quantity of seed used. The latter quantity 
is required in the case of the Hopetoun and other large- 
grained varieties. The condition of the soil as to ticlmesa 
and friability must also be taken into account in deter- 
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mining the quantity of seed to be used, Wben it is in Mgli 
heart and likely to barrow kindly, a less quantity will 
suffice than under opposite conditions. In breaking up a 
tough old sward, even 6 bushels per acre may be too little 
to BOW. The following veiy interesting experiment bearing 
on this point was made in the county of Fife : — Mr 
GuUand, Wemyss, offered a sweepstakes in 1850, that 4 
bnshels of oats, sown per Scotch acre, in poor land, would 
yield a better produce than 8 bushels sown under similar 
conditions. The late Mr Hill, maintaining the contrary, 
accepted the sweepstakes, and a number of others took up 
the same. Experiments were made by Mr Dingwall, 

Ramomie, and Mr Buist, HattonhiU : — 

In Mr Bnist’s experiments, 

“ 4 hush, sown yielded 28 hash, per acre, 34 Ib per hash. 

8 bush, sown yielded 86 „ „ 34i Tb „ 

In Mr Dingwall’s experiments, 

" 4 bush, sown yielded 45 bush, per acre, SSJ fb per bush. 

8 bush, sown yielded 49 „ ,, 39 

The advocates for thin seeding will of course regard even 
the least of these quantities as fooHshly redundant. It is 
quite true, that if the land is in good heart, the crop wili 
ultimately stand close on the ground from a very small 
seeding ; but it will take two or three weeks longer to do 
this than if the land had been folly stocked with plants 
from the first, by giving it seed enough. In our precarious 
climate, where a late harvest and had crops usually go 
together, it is of the utmost importance to secure early, 
uniform, and perfect ripening j and as liberal seeding ten^ 
directly to promote such a result, practical farmers will do 
well to take care how they omit such a simple means of 
attaining so important an end. We believe that it is on 
she principle now indicated that the snperior result, both 
as respects quantity and quality of produce, in the double- 
seeded lota in the experiments now cited, is to be explained. 

As with wheat, the vigour and productiveness of the oat 
is much enhanced by frequent change of seed. Our 
agricultural authorities usu^y assert that the change 
should, if possible, always bo from an earlier climate and 
better soil. This is undoubtedly true as regards high-lying 
districts ; but with a good soil and climate we have always 
seen the best results with seed from a later district. A 
homely old couplet tersely expresses the experience of our 
ancestors in this matter of the changing of aeed-com by 
directing us to procure — 

** Oats from the hills, bero ffom the sea, 

Gude wheat and pease wherever they he.” 

On poor hard soils it is usually remunerative to apply a 
cwt. of guano per acre to the oat crop, sowing it broad- 
cast, and harrowing it in along with Ihe seed. As much 
additional produce is thus ordinarily obtained as more than 
pays for the manure, and the land is, in all respects, left in 
better condition for the succeeding green crop. In the 
case both of very light and strong clay soils, we have 
obtained excellent results by applying a liberal dressing of 
farm yard dung in autunm to grass-land about to be broken 
up for oats. By using in this way the dung produced 
during the summer months, we have obtained abundant 
crops of oats from portions of land which, but for this, 
would have yielded poorly ^ and, at the same time, by 
applying the bulky manure at this stage of the rotation, 
instead of directly for the succeeding green crop, an 
important saving of time and labour has been effected, as 
we shall have occasion to notice when treating of turnip- 
culture. 

When the young oat plants have pushed their second 
leaf, it is always beneficial to use the roller, as it helps to 
protect the crop from the eril effects of drought, and 
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facilitates the reaping of it. The oat frequently suffers 
much from a disease called ^‘segging" or tulip root,” 
which appears to he caused by the presence cf a maggot in 
the pith of the stems dose to the ground. On land which 
is subject to this disease it is advisable not to sow early. 
A dressing of lime is also believed to be serviceable as a 
preventative. On muiry soils this crop is also not unfre- 
quently lost by what is called “ slaying This seems to 
result from the occurrence of frosty nights late in spring, 
when the crop is in its young stage, which, when grown 
on such soils, it cannot withstand. The application of large 
dressings of lime to light muiry soils greatly aggravates 
this tendency to slaying in the oat crop. The only effectual 
remedy is to improve the texture of the soil by a good coat- 
ing of day. Oats yield about 1 ton of grain and IJ ton of 
straw per acre. 

Sectwffi 4. — Rye. 

The extensive cultivation of this grain in any countiy 
being alike indicative of a low state of agriculture, and of 
a poor alyle of living among its peasantry, it must be 
regarded as a happy circumstance that it has become nearly 
obsolete in Great Britain. It is still occasionally met with 
in some of our poorest sandy soils, and patches are occa- ' 
sionally grown elsewhere for the sake of the straw, which 
is in estimation for thatching, for making bee-hives, and 
for stuffing horse-collars. Its cultivation as a catch crop, 
to famish early food for sheep in spring, is on the increase. 

Section 6 . — ^LEauMmoirs Crops — Beans. 

The only members of this family statedly cultivated for 
their grain are beans and pease. Before the introduction 
of dover and turnips these legumes occupied a more 
important place in the estimation of the husbandman than 
they have done since. Indeed, in many districts naturally 
well adapted for the culture of turnips, that of beans and 
pease was for a time all but abandoned. Eecently, however, 
increasing precariousness in the growth of clover, and even 
of turnips, where they have been sown on the same ground 
every fou^ year for a lengthened period, has compelled 
fanners to return to the culture of beans and pease for the 
mere purpose of prolonging the intervals in the periodic 
recurrence of the former crops. But it is found, in regard 
to the bean itself, m districts where it has long occupied a 
stated place in rotations of six or seven years, that its 
average produce gradually diminishes. We have thus an 
additional illustration of the importance of introducing as 
great a variety of crops as possible into our field culture. 
It is on this principle that beans and pease are now again 
extensively cultivated on dry friable soils. Winter beans, 
or pease of some early variety, are generally preferred in 
such cases. The grain of these legumes, though partially 
used for human food, is chiefly consumed hy horses and by 
fattening cattle and sheep. Being highly nutritious, they 
are well adapted for this purpose. By growing beans on a 
limited i)ortion of the land assigned to cattle crops, a larger 
weight of beef and mutton can be produced from a given 
number of acres, than by occupying them wholly with roots, 
forage, and pasturage. Severi varieties of field beans are 
cultivated in Great Britain, such as the common horse 
hean^ the tickf the JffeligolaTidf and the winter bean. The 
latter was introduced into England about the year 1826, 
and there rises steadily in estimation. It has been tried in 
many parts of Scotl^d, and proves quite hardy, but is 
objected to from the exceeding shortness of its straw. But 
for this, it is a valuable acquisition, as it ripens so much 
earlier than the spring-sown varieties. Beans should never 
be sown on land that is foul By diligent horse and hand 
hoeing, land that is clean to begin with can be kept so 
under beans, and left in fine condition for carrying % white 



:^»ra ctoy; but m appetite circuiuuataxicca it la sure to get | 
Uito utter csonfuaion. It is found advisable, therefore, to : 
uka beaiid the white crop that iHia succeeded roots or j 
1 bare fallow. In Berwickshire, where a five-years' course, 
londistmg of turnips, wheat, or barley, two years^ seeds, 
cmd oats, has long prevailed, beans are now not unfre- 
^uentiy introduced by substituting them for the second 
gear's A four-years' course with beans instead of a 

pjition of the &eeds is certainly preferable. In cultivating 
:his lirop the land is ploughed with a deep furrow in 
Ldtnum, a ^Iressing of dung being first apr^ over the 
surface and turned in by the plough. As early in March 
sa the state of the soil admits, it is stirred by the grubber 
iud h.j:ruwed. The deeds are then deposited either in 
.arrow rows 1*4 inches, or in wider rows 27 inches apart, 
ine latter width has long been preferred In Scotland, 
Dacau.-<e of its admitting of the free use of the plough and 
the uriil-grubber, in addition to the hoe, during the early 
stages of the plant's growth, and also from a belief that 
the free entrance of light and air, of which the wide rows 
admits, increases the productiveness of the crop. We 
ahall describe both modes of culture, and then state the 
grounds upon which, after long sharing in the opinion just 
noted, and following that practice, we now give a decided 
preference to sowing in narrow rows. In sowing at the 
wider intervals, the soil, having been prepared as already 
stated, is formed, by a single turn of the common plough, 
into shallow drills 27 inches apart. Ten or twelve such 
Iriils being formed to begin with^ the seed is scattered 
broadcast, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, by a sower 
who takes in six of these drills at a time, and gives them 
a double cast, or by a drilling-machine, which sows three 
rows at once. The beans either roll into the hollows as 
"hey fall, or are turned in by the ploughs, which now 
proceed to open each a fresh drill, in going down the one 
iide of the working interval, and to cover in a seeded one 
in returning on the other side. If tares are cultivated on 
the farm, it is usual to sow a small quantity (say a peck 
per acre) amongst the beans, on which they are l^me up, 
md so ripen their seeds better, and yield more abundantly, 
than when trailing on the ground. When the crop comes 
to be thrashed the tares are easily separated from the 
beans by sifting. Ten days or so alter sowing, the drills 
3r& partially levelled by a tom of the chain h^ow ; and 
if the land is cloddy, it is smoothed by a light roller. If 
showers occur when the bean plants are appearing above 
ground, or shortly after, the common harrows may be used 
again with the best effect in pulverising the soil and 
destroying newly-sprung weeds. A horse and hand hoeing 
is then given, and is repeated if weeds again appear. 
When the plants have got about 6 inches high it is 
beneficial to stir the soil deeply betwixt the rows by using 
Tennant's grubber, drawn by a pair of horses. For this 
purpose the tines are set so dose together as to clear the 
rows of beans, and the horses are yoked to it by a main 
tree, long enough to allow the horses to work abreast in 
the rows on either side of the one operated upon. The 
soil is thus worked thoroughly to the depth of 6 or 8 
inches, without reversing the surface and exposing it to 
drought, or risk of throwing it upon the plants. Just 
before the blooms appear some farmers pass a bulking- 
plough betwixt the rows, working it very shallow, and so 
as merely to move the surface soil towards the plants. 
This may do good, but a deep earthing up is hurtful. 
When the blooms open aU operations shoidd cease, as 
otherwise much mischief may be done. Such an amoimt 
of culture as has now been described may be thought 
needlessly costly and laborious, but unless a bean crop is 
kept clean, it had better not be sown. And it is to be 
remembered that the benefit of this careful tillage is not 
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I confined to it, but will be equally shared in by the wheat 

; crop that follows. The culture of winter beans differ;' 

} only in this, that they require to be sown as early in 
autumn as the removal of the preceding grain crop aixdte 
of. IVhen it is determined to sow in I4-mch rows, the 
seeds are deposited by any of the com drilling-machines in 
common use, set for ttie specified width of rows, or (which 
we prefer) the soil is formed into narrow ribs or drills by 
means of the one-horse plough, the seeds are scattered 
broadcast by hand or machine over this corrugated surfaces 
and they are covered by a double turn of the common 
harrows, and rolled by a Mght roller. As soon as the beati 
plants appear, care must be taken to keep down weeds by 
dOigent hoeing. Two good hueinga w5l usually suffice, 
for by the time that the second is accomplished, the crop 
will speedily so dose in as to render any further hoeiag 
impracticable and unnecessary. After repeated trials of 
these two modes of cultivation, made alongside of each 
other, we have found that the produce from the narrow 
rows has been at the rate of from 4 to 6 bushels more per 
acre than that from the wide rows, and that the soil has 
been left decidedly deaner after the former than after the 
latter moda It is certainly somewhat startling to find 
results so opposed as these are to preconceived opinion and 
approved practice. And yet, when the matter is well 
considered, it becomes obvious enough why it should be so. 
The wide rows admit of a most effective process of tillage 
and hoeing up to the time when the beans come into bloom, 
when, however, it must wholly cease. But when farther 
culture is preduded, the need for it by no means ceases, 
seeing that the rows of bean plants usually remain suffi- 
ciently apart to admit of the continued growth of weeds 
during Ae long period which intervenes betwixt the 
blooming and the ripening of the crop. And hence it 
happens — especially if the spring prove cold and parching 
— that although the wide-rowed beans have been kept 
scrupulously dean up to the time of blooming, their 
uplift habit of grow^ renders it impossible that they can 
so dose in upon the wide space betwixt the rows, as to 
preoccupy and overshadow the ground sufficiently to keep 
it dean during the long period that the crop must neces- 
sarily be left to its own resources. By sowing in narrow 
rows the crop is soon in a condition to defend iteelf against 
weeds and drought, and hence the saving of labour, the 
more bulky crops, and the cleaner stubble, which result 
from sowing beans at 14 rather than 27 inch intervals. 

Lx Scotland the haulm of beans is esteemed an excellent 
fodder for horses and other live stock, whereas in England 
it is thought unfit for such a use. The reason of this 
appears to be, that in the southern counties beans are 
allowed to stand until the leaf is gone and the stems 
blackened before reaping; whereas in Scotland they are 
reaped so soon as the eye of the gram gets black. When 
weU got, the juices of the plant are thus, to some extent, 
retained in the hauhn, which in consequence is much 
relished by live stock, and yields a wholesome and nutritious 
fodder. A good crop of beans yields about 1 ton of grain 
and 1 J ton of straw per acre. 

Section 6. — Pease. 

Pease are sown in circumstances similar to those just 
detailed, but they are better adapted than beans to light 
soils. They too are best cultivated in rows of such a width 
as to admit of horse-hoeing. The early stage at which 
they fall over, and forbid further culture, renders it even 
more needful than in the case of beans to sow them only 
on land already clean. If annual weeds can be kept in 
check until the pease once get a close cover, they then 
occupy the ground so completdy that nothing else can live 
under them ; and the ground, after their removal, is fouiid 
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ill the choicest condition. A thin crop of pea&e ahould 
never he allowed to stand, as the land is sure to get 
perfectly wild. The difiScuity of getting this crop well 
harvested renders it peculiarly advisable to sow only the 
early varieties 

Section 7 . — Other Crops. 

The cereals and legumes now enumerated constitute the 
staple grain'Crops of Great Britain. Others are grown 
occasionally, but more for curiosity than profit. Zealous 
attempts were made by the late WiUiam Gobbet to introduce 
maize or Indian corn as one of our regular crops. It has 
been conclusively proved that none of its varieties yet tried 
can be ripened in the ordinary sejisons of this country. It 
has indeed been suggested that it might form a useful 
addition to our garden vegetables, — ^using it, as it is done 
in America, by cooking the unripe cobs, and also that we 
might grow it beneficially as a forage crop. Lentilee have 
recently been grown in different parts of the country ; but 
both of these grains can be imported of better quality, and 
at less cost, than they can be grown at home. 

There is great inducement to agriculturists to endeavour 
more earnestly to obtain improved varieties of grain by 
cross-impregnation of existing ones. Something has already 
been accomplished in this direction, but only enough to 
show what encouragement there is to persevere. Whenever 
the same skill and perseverance are directed to the improve- 
tnent of field crops that our gardeners are constantly 
exerting, with such astonishing results, on fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables, we may anticipate a great increase of 
produce, not only from the discovery of more fruitful 
varieties, but of such as possess a special adaptation to 
every diversity in the soil and climate of our territory. 

Section 8 . — Harvesting of Grain Crops^ and preparing them 
for MarheL 

Several distinct modes of I'eaping grain are in use. The 
most ancient, and stlQ the most common, is by the sickle 
or reaping-hook, which is used either with a smooth or 
serrated edge. The latter was at one time preferred, as by 
it the work was performed most accurately. The smooth- 
edged instrument is, however, now the favourite, as it 
requires less exertion to use it, and the reaper can, in 
consequence, get through more work in a day ; and also 
because in using it the stialks are less compressed, and 
consequently diy faster when made into sheaves. In some 
parts of England the crops are reaped in a method called 
fagging or hogging. The cutting instrument used is 
heavier, straighter, and broader in the blade than the 
common reaping-hook. The workman uses it with a 
slashing stroke, and gathers the cut corn as he proceeds 
by means of a hooked stick held in his left hand. It is a 
similar process to the mode of reaping with the Hainault 
sc 3 rthe — an instrument which has been tried in this country, 
but never adopted to any extent. The common scythe, 
especially with that form of handle known as the Aberdeen 
handle or sned^ is very extensively used for reaping grain 
in all parts of Hie kingdom. Indeed, the practice of 
mowing grain has been increasing of late years, and would 
4'Xtend more rapidly but for the greater difficulty of finding 
good mowers than good reapers. A greater amount of 
dexterity is required to cut grain weE by the scythe than 
by the sickle. The difficulty lies not in making smooth 
and clean stubble, but in so laying the swathe as to admit 
of the corn being sheaved accurately. When the mower 
lays his swathe at right angles to his line of progress, and 
the gatherer is skilful and careful, com may be handled as 
neatly in reapings by the scythe as by the sidde. When 
the crops are not much laid or twisted, mowing is somewhat 
the cheapest of these modes of reaping. Its chief recom- 


mendation, however, is tJtiat mown sheaves diy mod 
quickly, and suffer least from a drenching rain. This 
arises from the stalks being less handled, and so forming 
an open sheaf, through which the wind penetrates freely. 
Tightly bound shejives are always difficult to dry. 

In Berwickshire and adjoining counties the reaping of 
the crops has hitherto been accomplished by employing, at 
day^s wages, such a number of reapers as suffices to cut 
down the crops on each farm m from twelve to twenty 
days. The rate of wages paid to reapers for a number of 
years hiis raiigea from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each per 
with victusJs in addition, costing about eightpmvce for each 
person. In marshalling the band, two reapers are placed 
on each ridge of 15 or 18 feet in breadth, with a binder to 
each four reapers, and a steward, or the farmer in person, 
to superintend the whole. “When the crop m of average 
bulk, and lies favourably for reaping, each handmin^ or set 
of four reapers and a binder, clear two acres in a day of 
ten hours, but to acre only, if it is bulky and 
lodged. The cost of reaping by this method is therefore 
from 10s. to i5s. per acre. With a reaping-machine cutting 
say six acres per diem^ and requiring in all ten persons (five 
men and five women or stout lads) to attend to and clear 
up after it, at an average wage, including victuals, of 3g. 
each, and allowing 3s. per diem to cover tear and wear, and 
interest on its prime cost, there seems a reasonable prospect 
of a goodly prution of our future crops being reaped foi 
about 6s. per acre. The labour of the horses employed in 
working the reaper is not included in this estimate, as at 
this season they would otherwise be idle, and yet eating 
nearly as much food as when at work. There would thus 
be a saving in actual outlay of about Se. per acre. But 
this is the least important view of the matter. On a 
Berwickshire farm producing 200 acres of crop, there are 
usually at least six pairs of horses kept, with a resident 
population sufficient to yield about thirty persons (including 
women and youths) available for harvest labour. Th© 
stated forces ^ such a farm will therefore suffice to man 
three reaping-machines, which, if the weather is favourable^ 
and the crops standing erect or lying in one direction, will 
cat down the crop in about ten days. When portions of 
the crop are much lodged and twisted, it becomes necessary 
to employ part of the labourers in clearing out such 
portions by the scythe or sickle. It is often possible to 
manage these awkward-lying portions by setting one or 
more men, each with a stout staff, to raise up the crop and 
lay it towards the machine. When two or more machines 
are used on the same farm, it is best to work them together 
by cutting the whole length or width of the field in 
whichever direction the general lay of the crop admits of 
them working to most advantage. As each machine 
completes its cut, it returns empty to the side from which 
it started ; and they follow each other at such an interval 
as gives time to the lifters and binders, who are placed 
equidistant along the whole Ene, to keep the course clear. 
In such cases a man is usually employed to sharpen the 
spare knives, to assist in changing them from time to time, 
and to attend to the oilmg and trimmings of the whole 
machinery. It is good economy to have a spare machine 
at hand ready to put in the place of one that may be 
disabled by some breakage, and thus avoid interruption to 
the urgent work of reaping while the damage is being 
repaired. Great progress has been made in recent years in 
working these machines skilfully and systematically; they 
are in general use in all weU-cultivated districts, and the 
tune appears to be at hand when the whole grain crops of 
the country will bo reaped by means of them. 

It is now agreed on all hands that grain should be reaped 
before it becomes what is called dead ripe. In the case of 
wheat and oats, when the grains have ceased to yield a 
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milky fimd oa being pressed under the thumb-nail, and 
when the ears and a few inches of the stem immediately 
under them have become yellow, the sooner they are reai>ed 
the better, liarley requires to somewhat more matuj^. 
Unless the pink stripes on the husk have dLsap|>eared, and 
the grain h^ acquired a firm substance, it will shrink in 
drying, and be dehcient both in weight and colour. When 
allowSi to stand till it gets curved in the neck, the straw 
of barley becomes so brittle that many ears br^tk short oflT 
in the reaping, and it then suffers even more than other 
grain crops under a shaking wind. 

It is of great consequence to see that com is dry when it 
is tied up in sheaves, that these are not too tightly bound, 
and that every sheaf is kept constantly on foot, Prom the 
increased demand for harvest laboureia, and the rapidity 
with which operations must be carried forward, stooking is 
not now performed with the same accuracy that it was wont 
to be. There is therefore the greater need for employing 
a person to review the stocks d^y, and keep every lieaf 
erect. It was formerly the practice in Scotland to set up 
oats and barley in full stooia of twelve sheaves each, viz., 
five pairs and two hood-sheaves. These hood-sheaves are 
an excellent defence when wet weather sets in, but they 
retard the drying of the com in fine weather, and there are 
now few binders who can set them up so as to stand 
securely. It is better, therefore, to aim at rapid drying, 
and for this purpose to have the sheaves small individually, 
and to set but four or fix of them together. Large sheaves 
are worse to dry than small ones, not only from their 
greater bulk, but from their being almost inevitably tighter 
bound. The utmost vigilance is required on the part of 
farmers to avoid this fault. Beans and pease are reaped 
by the sickle. The former are usually not bound into 
sheaves at once, but left prostrate in handfuls for a few 
days until they have withered a little. But it is on the 
whole safer to stock them as they are reaped. They are 
theu sheaved and bound with ties of twist^ straw, which 
must be provided beforehand. In stacking beans, the tops 
of the shaves are kept outwards, as by this means fewer 
pods are exposed to &e weather, or to the depredations of 
fowls, <kc., than when the butts are to the outside. Pease 
are rolled into wisps as they are reaped, and afterwards 
turned daily until they are fit to cany. When stacked, 
they must instantly be thatched, as they take in wet like a 
sponge. It requires no little discriinination to know when 
sheaves are dry enough to keep in a stack. The farmer 
finds it for his profit to consult his most intelligent and 
experienced labourers on this point. On thrusting the 
hand into a sheaf sufficiently dried, there is a lightness 
and kindliness to the touch not easily mistaken when once 
understood. Whenever this is ascertained, the crop is 
carried with the utmost possible dispatch. This is best 
accomplished by using one-horse carts, and by building the 
sheaves into round stacks of ten, or twelve loads each. 
Very large stacks are for ostentation, not for profit. The 
labour of pitching up the sheaves to them is needlessly 
great ; com is much sooner in a state to keep in s mall 
stacks tbfl.Ti in large ones, and sooner gets into condition 
for market ; the crop is more accessible for thrashing in 
ten load quantities than in huge ricks ; and the crop of 
different fields and kinds of grain more easily kept separate. 
While naming ten or twelve loads as a convenient quantity 
to put together in each stack, let it be observed that this 
the sheaves to be in a thoroughly dry condition ; 
for in wet seasons it frequently happens that the sheaves 
have a sufficient degree of diyness to keep safely in stacks 
of five or six loa^ each, although they will certainly heat 
if double these quantities are put together. ^ Judicious 
farmers^ therefore accoinniodate the size of their stacks to 
the condition of the sheaves, and are more concerned to 


get their crops secured rapidly and safely than to have 
their stacks of unifonu size. For the same reasons, it is 
often expedient to stack portions of the crop either in the 
field where it grew or at some convenient site nearer than 
the homestead, but on the way towards it, and where two 
carts will suffice to keep each stacker in work. An 
incidental benefit from having the stacks in detached groups 
is, that it lessens the risk from fixe. 

It is always desirable to have the stacks built upon 
frames or stools elevated 18 or 20 inches from the ground. 
Besides the isecurity from vermin thus attained, there is a 
free admission of air to every part, particularly when aided 
by a triangle of rough timber in the centre, which speedily 
insures thorough di^ess in the whole stack. WTien stacks 
are built upon the ground with a mere bedding of straw 
under them, the grain from the basement tiers of sheaves 
is often lighter by several pounds per bushd than that from 
the rest of it. A farmer who has his rickyard folly 
furnished with these frames can often cany bis crop without 
risk — ^when, if built on the ground, it would inevitably 
heat — and have the gi'ain in condition for market earlier 
by months than in the latter case. As the stacks axe built 
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they are thatched without delay. For this purpose, careful 
farmers provide beforehand ample stores of thatch and 
straw ropes. The thatch is not elaborately drawn, but 
merely straightened a little as it falls from the thrashing- 
mOl, tied into large bundles, and built up into ataclm, 
where it gets compressed, and so lies more evenly than h 
used direct from mill A good coating of such thatch 
secured by straw ropes, interlacing each o^er in chequers, 
fonns a secure and cheap covering, easily put on by 
ordinary farm labourers, and possesses, with all its rough- 
ness, an air of unpretending rustic neatness which har- 
monises well with surrounding objects, and which we 
greatly prefer to the elaborate ricks of the southern counties 
with their shaved sides, combed thatch, and weather-cock 
a-peak. Apart from its cost, the shaving of stacks is 
objectionable, as they Iffien suffer more from a beating ram 
or snow-drift than when the natural roughness is* left 
upon them, on the same principle that a coarse, shaggy 
topcoat shoots off wet better than a smooth broadclo^. 
A stout two-ply cord made of cocoa-nut fibre, or coir, is 
coming into use as a substitute for straw ropes in the 
thatching of stacks. 

With proper machinery propelled by steam or water, the 
aud dressing of grain is a simple and inexpensive 
process. As grain is now universally sold with a reference 
to its weight per bushel, its relative value depends much 
upon its dryness aud thorou^ freedom from chaff, dust, 
light grain, and seeds of weeds. Farmers who are syste- 
matically careful in the cultivation, harvestmg, thrashing, 
and dressing of their crops, can always command the best 
prices of the day. In preparing a parcel of grain for 
market, it is a good plm to measure a few sacks very 
cardffilly, ascertain the average weight of these, and then 
fill every remaining sack to that weight exactly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OUliTxVATED GBOBS ^ROOT OBOPS. 

Section 1. — Potato, 

Tile events of late years render it necessary to regard 
this root Bomewliat differently than was warranted by its 
previous history. Its value as an article of food, relihed 
dike by prince and peasant, its easy cidture, its a^ptation 
to a very wide diversity of soil and climate, and the 
largeness of its produce, justly entitled it to the high 
esteem in which it was universally held* Like many other 
good gifts, it was, however, grosdy abused, and diverted 
from its legitimate use j and advantage was taken of its 
am a zi ng productive powers to elevate it from the place of 
an agreeable, wholesome addition to the daily food of the 
community to lhat of “ the staff of life.*' In Ireland and 
rhe Highlands of Scotland, the people, already in a pain- 
fully degraded condition, and contented with the potato 
as their sole food all the year round, took occasion, from 
its very productiveness, under the rudest culture, to sub- 
divide their lands, and marry prematurely, with reckless 
improvidence, and amid an ever-deepening degradation. 
We know now, from the utter prostration and helplessness 
into which this wretched population was at once thrown 
by the memorable potato disease, the terrible penalty 
which this abuse of “ a good gift” has brought directly on 
the miserable sufferers, and indirectly on the whole com- 
munity. It will be well if the stem lesson, enforced by 
famine and j^tilence, have the effect of leadiag to a better 
socid condition. Viewed in this light, the potato disease 
may yet prove a blessing to the nation. Its continued 
prevalence, although in a mitigated form, cannot well be 
regarded otherwise, when we remember the frantic eagerness 
with which the Ii^h peasantry replanted their favourite 
root on the first indication of its returning vigour, and the 
desperate energy with which they cling to it under repeated 
disappointments. Apart from tMs speciality, the precarious 
health of this important esculent is much to be regretted. 
It seems contrary to analogy to suppose that it is likely 
either to be entir^y lost or to manifest a permanent liability 
to diseasa It seems more natural to suppose that.by-and- 
by the disease will disappear, or that some efficient remedy 
for it will be discovered. Railways afford great facilities 
for transporting this bulky commodity at little expense to 
great distances, and thus render the market for it available 
to a wider district. Apart from disease, this facility of 
transport would naturally insure its more extended cultiva- 
tion, This enlarged cidtivation of a crop which, to be 
grown successfully, requires a soil rich in fertilising matters, 
has moreover been rendered practicable by the facilities 
which the farmer now has of obtaining guano and other 
portable manures. 

The varieties of the potato, whether for garden or field 
culture, are exceedingly numerous, and admit of endless 
increase by propagating from seeds. It would serve no 
useful purpose to enumerate here even a selection from the 
sorbs in use in different parts of the country. In Messrs 
Lawson's S$f7iopsia oj^the Vegetable Prodztcte of Scotland a 
description of 176 khxda is given, to which reader is 
referred for particulars. When the crop is grown for cattle 
food, bulk of produce will be the primary consideration; 
but for sale or family use, flavour, keeping quality, and 
handsome appearance, will be particularly attended to. 
Exemption from disease is now a momentous consideration, 
whatever the use for which it is grown. There is tbia 
liifficulty, however, connected with selections on the score 
of healthiness, that while in each season since the disease 
broke out certain varieties have escaped, it is observed 
from year to year that the exempted list varies, certain 
kinds tiiat h^ been previously healthy becoming as 
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obnoxious to disease as any, and others in a great measure 
escaping that had suffered much before. Indeed, certain 
parties, from observing that diseased tubers left in the 
ground have produced healthy plants in the following 
season, have been induced purposely to plant diseased 
potatoes, and with good results. This, however, is probably 
due to the mere fact of their being kept in the earth. 

In field culture the potato is frequently grown on a 
portion of the fallow break ; but its appropriate place in 
the rotation is that usually assigned to beans, with which, 
in an agricultural point of view, it has many features In 
common, and in lieu of which it may with advantage be 
cultivated. As the potato requires to be planted as early 
in spring as the weather will admit of, thus leaving little 
opportunity for cleaning the land, and as its mode of 
growth forbids any effective removal of root-weeds by after 
culture, it is peculiarly necessary to have the land devoted 
to this crop cleaned in autumn. Winter dunging facilitates 
the planting, and is otherwise beneficial to the crop by 
producing that loose and mellow condition of the soil in 
which the potato deKghts. The quality of the crop is alsu 
believed to be better when the dung is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil, than when it is applied in the drill 
at the time of planting. A liberal application of manure 
is necessary if a full crop is expected The rank growth 
thus induced renders it, however, more obnoxious to the 
blight, and hence at present it is more prudent to aim 
rather at a sound crop than an abimdant one, and for thb- 
purpose to stint the manure. When it is appHed at the 
time of planting, the mode of procedure is the same as that 
which will presently be described in the section on turnip 
culture. The potato sets axe prepared a few days before 
they are expected to be needed Tubers about the size oi 
an egg do well to be planted whole ; and it is a good plan 
to select these when harvesting the crop, and to store them 
by themselves, that they may be ready for use without 
further labour. The larger tubers are cut into pieces 
having at least one sound eye in each, although two are 
better. It is of great consequence to have seed-potatoes 
stored in a cool and dry pit, so that if possible they may 
be prepsured for planting before tiiey have begun to shoot. 
Jf there has been any heating in the pit, the potatoes are 
found to be covered by a rank crop of shoots, which are 
necessarily" rubbed off, and thus the most vigorous eyes 
are lost, and much of the substance which should have 
nourished the young plant is utterly wasted A sufficient 
number of dormant eyes are no doubt left, but from the 
comparatively exhausted state of the tubers, these produce 
stems of a weaker and more watery character, and more 
liable to disease than those first protruded To avoid 
these evils, gardeners are at pains to invigorate their seed 
potatoes and husband their whole- powers for early and 
vigorous growth by greening them in autuoan, storing them 
in a cool place with a current of air passing through it, 
and then in early spring exposing them to light on a floor, 
whence they are carefully removed and planted with their 
short green shoots unbroken. Neither the greening nor 
the sprouting under cover and in the light can ordinarily 
be practised on the scale on which the field culture of the 
potato is conducted But the important feature in it, viz,, 
so treating potatoes intended for seed that tb<=^ crop aball be 
produced from the first and most vigorous shoots, and that 
these shall obtain the full benefit of the natural pabulum 
stored up for their use in the parent tuber, should be care- 
fully considered and imitated if possible in field culture. 

The report of the meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, on 8th January 1852, bears that ‘^Professor 
Simpson co mmuni cated tiie results of some experimenta 
made by hi ms e l f and Mr Stewart relative to the growth oi 
alpine plants after having been kept artificially covered 
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With saow in an ice-house for many months. Seeds and 
plants when kept in this way during winter, and then 
brought into the warm air of summer, germinate and grow 
with great rapidity. Mr Stewart had also made experi- 
ments with animals, and he found that the chiysfilis so 
treated produced a moth in eleven days after being brought 
into the atmosphere, while another chrysalis of the same 
moth did not do so for three or four months after. In 
arctic regions the rapid growth of plants during the short 
summer was well known. Professor Simpson alluded to 
rlie importance of similar experiments being made on the 
oiiferent kinds of grain. He referred to the rapidity of 
harvest in Canada and other countries where Hhe cold lasted 
for many mont^, and he was disposed to think that if 
grain was kept in^ ice-houses during the winter, and sown 
in spring, there might be an acceleration of the harvest” 

The suggestion for the treatment of seed com is cer- 
tainly deserving of trial ; but the known difficulty of hinder- 
ing the premature germination of potato sets in the ordi- 
nary meriiod of storing them seems to point to them as the 
peculiarly appropriate subjects of such an experiment. 

Potato drills Aould not be less than 30 inches wide, nor 
the sets less than 10 or 12 inches apart in the rows. The 
usual practice is to take the sets to the field in sacks, which 
are set down at convenient distances for replenishing the 
baskets or aprons of the planters. When a large breadth 
is to be planted, a better way is to have the sets in carts, 
one of which is moved slowly along in front of the planters. 
A. person is seated in the cart, who has by Mm several spare 
baskets wHch he keeps ready filled, and which are handed 
to the planters in exchange for empty ones as often as 
required^ This greatly economises the time of the planters, 
and admits of a greater amount of work being accomplished 
by them in a day. Single-bout drills are quite suffident, 
so far as the success of the crop is concerned. So soon as 
the young potato plants are fairly above ground, the driU- 
grubber should be set to work and followed up without 
delay by hand-hoeing. Mr Wallace, North Berwick Mains, 
a most successful cultivator of potatoes, has for many years 
taken off all the shoots, save one, from the potato sets as 
they appear above ground, and the prunings are used in 
filling up blanks;^ the result has been that the produce of 
the solitary stem is both larger and of more equal size and 
quality than when the shoots are all left. A turn of the 
horse-hoe and another hand-hoeing after a short interval 
are usually required, after which the common practice is 
to earth up the rows by the double mould-board plnnghH. 
There is reason to believe that this latter practice usually 
does harm rather than good. It no doubt prevents the 
uppermost tubers from getting greened by exposure to the 
light, but it is beKeved that the injury inflicted on the 
roots which spread into the intervals betwixt the rows far 
more than counterbalances any benefits that result, or have 
been supposed to result, from this earthing up. After the 
plants are a foot high, a slight stirring of the surface to 
keep down weeds is all the culture that is admissible con- 
sistently with the well-doing of the crop. 

When the crop is matured, which is known by the decay 
of the tops and the firmness of the epidermis when the 
tubers are fordbly rubbed by the thumb, advantage is 
taken of every ^ day in harvesting the crop. With mria}} 
plots, the fork is certainly the most efficient implement for 
raising the tubers; but on the large scale, when expedition 
is of great consequence, they are always unearthed by the 
double mould-board plough. Alternate rows are split open 
in the first instance, and then the intervening ones, as . 
the produce of the firat is gathered. When a convenient 
breadth has thus been cleared, a turn of the harrows is 
given to uncover such tubers as have been hid from the 
gleaners at the first going over. This work is now verv 


generally accomplished by means of a bulking-piough 
divested of its wmgs, and having attached to its soie^ ^ 
piece of iron terminating in radiating prongs. This bein^^ 
worked directly under the row of potato plants, unearthF 
the tubers, and spreads them on the surface by one opera- 
tion, The potatoes are gathered into baskets, from whicL 
they are emptied into carts and conveyed at once to some 
dry piece of ground, where they are pil^ up in long narrow 
heaps and immediately thatched with straw. The base of 
the heaps should not exceed a yard in width, and should be 
raised above the surface level rather than sunk below it, a:- 
is very usually done. As the dangers to be guarded against 
are hsaivng and^osi, measures must be taken with an eye 
to both. The crop being put together in as dry and clean 
a state as possible, a good covering of straw is put on, and 
coated over two or three inches thick with earth, care being 
taken to leave a chimney every two yards along the ridge. 
By thus keeping the heaps dry and secure from frost, it if 
usuaUy possible, even yet, to preserve potatoes in good 
condition till sprmg. Such diseased ones as have beei 
picked out at the ^theiing of the crop can be used for 
feeding cattle or pigs. The fact that pigs fatten appa- 
rently as wdl on diseased potatoes when cooked by 
steammg or boiling, as on soimd ones, is certainly a very' 
important mitigation of this dreaded calamity. There ar^' 
several varieties of the potato, such as “yams,” ** lumpers/' 
“mangel-wurzel potato,” &c., whidi, although unfit for 
human food, are much relished by cattle, and which, from 
their abundant produce, healthiness, and great fattening 
quality, are well deserving of being more generally cultivated ' 
for the purpose of being used in combination with turnips 
and other substances in the fattening of cattle. The turnip 
crop of recent years has been nearly as much diseased as 
the poteto crop, and as one remedy against “ fingers-and- 
toes” in the former is to let longer intervals of time inter* 
vene before their recurrence in the same field, and as it 
has been ascertained that an acre each of beans, potatoes, 
and turnips will produce more beef than three acres ol 
turnips alone, it is worthy the consideration of those con- 
cerned whether it would not be prudent to substitute a 
crop of these coarser potatoes for a portion of their turnip 
crop on fields or parts of fields that have borne diseased 
tmmps in previous rotations. Eight tons per acre is a 
good crop of potatoes. 

Section 2. — Hhcmips. 

The introduction of turnips as a field crop constitute** 
one of the most marked epo(^ in British agriculture. To 
the present day no better criterion exists by wMch to 
estimate its state in any district, or the akill of individual 
farmers, than the measure of success with which this or 
other root crops are cultivated. We have already, in oui 
section upon fallowing, described in detail the process of 
preparing the sofl for drilled green crops. Referring the 
reader to what is there said, we now proceed with our 
description of turnip cnltnra 

Previous to the introduction of bone-dust and guano, 
farm-yard dung formed, in the mc^ority of cases, the only 
ava^ble manure for the turnip crop. It was almost in- 
variably formed into heaps in the field to which it was te 
be applied, and repeatedly turned, as great stress was laid 
on having it well rotted. The introduction of these invalu 
able portable manures has, however, not only immensely 
extended the culture of liie turnip, but has materially 
modified the course of procedure. On the first introduC' 
tion of bone-dust the practice was to use the fold-yard 
dung as far as it would go, and to apply bone-dust alone, 
in quantities of from sixteen to twenty bushels per acre, 
to the remainder of the crop. Guano, too, for a time was 
used to some extent on the same uxinciple; but now it is 
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most satisfactorily proved that whereas veiy good crops of 
turnips can be obtained by manuring either with dung 
alone, at the rate of from ^teen to twenty tons per acre, 
or bones alone, at the rate of sixteen to twenty bushels, or 
guano alone, at the rate of three or four cwt., much hctUnr 
crops can be obtained by applying to each acre its propor- 
tion of each of these kinds and quantities of manures. A 
portion of the bones is now usu^y applied in the form of 
superphosphate of lime; and as this substance, and also 
guano, have a remarkable power of stimulating the growth 
of the turnip in its earliest stage, forcing it to the state fit 
for thinning from ten to fourteen days earlier than hereto- 
fore, there is now no occasion for lie dung being in the 
advanced state of decomposition that was formerly found 
necessary. When farm-yard dtmg alone was used, it 
behoved to be in a soluble state, ready to famish nourish- 
ment to the plant from the beginning. But in bringing it 
to that state a considerable loss is sustained by fermentation, 
and its bulk is so much reduced that it becomes difiacult to 
distribute evenly the allowance which would be available 
for each acre, in order to give the whole crop a share of it. 
This, however, it is most desirable to do, as good farm- 
yai'd manure contains in itself the whole elements required 
by the crop; and hence an additional reason for the plans 
of applying farm-yard dung which have already been 
noticed. If that made during the previous summer has 
been applied in autumn to the lea before ploughing for 
oats, as far as it will go, and another portion of the con- 
templated turnip break dunged before the winter fuirow, 
with ah that has been made up to that time, and the future 
accumulations up to April formed into heaps, to he applied 
in the drills for the latest sowings, the manures prcKiuced 
on the farm may be made to go over nearly the whole 
breadth under root crops. 

In proceeding to sow those portions that were dunged 
before the oat crop and on the stubble, all that is required 
is to form the dixils, and apply the guano or bones, or 
mixture of both, by hand . Jxl doing this, ten or twelve 
drills are set out the evening before, all may be ready 
for a good start. The light manure is taken to the field 
in carts, which are unyoked at convenient distances for 
replenishing the aprons of the young persons (one for each 
plough) or the machine by which it is distributed along 
the drills. The sowers of the manure being started on the 
outside diiUs, the ploughmen proceed to open fresh ones 
inside in going, and to cover in the manure by reversing 
the first formed ridgelets as they return. The seed machine, 
sowing two rows at a time, follows close up to the ploughs, 
and thus the work goes rapidly on, each plough getting 
over from 2^ to 3 acres a-day. Wlien farm-ysud dung is 
applied at the time of sowing, the process is the same, 
except that the drills must be opened somewhat deeper, 
and that the dung-carts, followed by an adequate number 
of spreaders, precede the sowers of the light manures. In 
fil l ing the dung-carts, one able-bodied labourer is required 
for each jdough employed in drilling; and where these 
amount to three, six spreaders are required to distribute 
it evenly along lie driSla. In some districts the double- 
breasted plough is used in forming the drills and covering 
in the dung. In the hands of a skilful ploughman that 
implement does certainly make neater work to look at; but 
so far as the success of the crop is concerned, the common 
swing-plough is preferable, for in covering in with it the 
earth is made to ran over the top of the ridgelet, by which 
means the dods fall into the hollow, and the finest of the 
mould is left on the top, where the seed is to he deposited. 
With the doable mould-board this caxmot so well be done, 
and the consequence is, that a groove is formed on the top 
of the ridgelet, in which the small dry dods, carried up by 
the tail of the mould-board, are left^ forming Ihe worst 


possible bed for the seed. In parching weather it is usual 
to pass a light roller over the drills immediately after 
sowing, to retain the moisture and insure germination. 
The seed is deposited near the surface, half an inch of 
mould being a sufficient covering. The quantity sowix is 
2 tb per acre of globe or yellow turnip seeds, and 3 to 4 

of swedea Care must be taken that the seed is fresh, 
so as to have a vigorous and thick plant. Thick sowing 
increases the difficulty of thinning out the plants, but it 
hastens their growth, and diminishes the risk of failure 
from the depredations of the turnip beetla The time 
sowing in the south of Scotland extends from the begin- 
ning to the end of May for swedes, and thence to tht? 
middle of June for yellows and globes. A partial sowing 
of yellow or globe is, however, made by careful stock- 
masters before sowing the swedes, to be ready for use by the 
end of August or beginning of September, when pasturage 
fails. Sowings of early varieties, such as the stubble turnip 
and certain yellow kinds, are also made after winter tarea 
or other catdi crops, until the middle of July; but in Scot- 
land th^ cannot be sown later than this with advantage, 
unless for the production of a crop of seed. The average 
weight per acre of swedes may be stated at 18 tons, and 
of tumipa at 22 tons, but double these rates hav© 
occasion^y been obtained. Recent experiments go to 
show that with liberal manuring and early sowing, the 
weight of the crop is considerably increased by thinning 
out the plants at wider intervals than has hitherto been 
customaiy. The usual pr^^tice in Scotland has been to 
sow in ridgelets 27 inches apart, with 9 or 10 inches be- 
twixt the plants. Recent experiments establish the fact 
that, with 15 inches from plant to plant, much larger bulbs 
and a greater acreable produce are obtained. As it is 
ascertained that in the case of swedes the largest bulbs 
are also the best in quality, it is of the greater conscquenca 
to allow them ample room. 

The thinning is commenced as soon as the rough leal is 
fairly developed. Previous to this operation the horse-hoe 
is worked betwixt the rows for the double purpose of 
destroying weeds and faciHtating the operation of thinning. 
This operation is sometimes still farther facilitated by 
using Huckvale^s machine, which slaps out the rows so as 
to leave tufts of plants at regular distances apart The 
singling of the plants is performed by the hand-hoe. The 
young persons by whom this work is usually performed 
advance in ec7vel<m with their backs to the untouched work, 
the steadiest and most expert worker leading the band 
This arrangement insures a uniform rate of progress, eaves 
the finished work from being trodden upon, and keeps the 
workers closely under the eye of the steward. This thin- 
ning of title rows, so as to leave single plants at regular 
intervals of 12 to 15 inches apart, is accomplished by an 
alternate thrusting and drawing motion of the hoe, which 
a little practice enables the workers to perform with such 
precision that very rarely do they either make a gap or 
leave double plants, and still more rarely do they require 
to stoop down to disentangle them with their fingers. 
Three of these workers can usually thin an acre in a day. 
With ordinary care on the part of the overseer, there is no 
great difficulty in getting the plants left single at proper 
intervals ; but it is very difficult to get the hoers trained 
to select and leave only the stoutest plants. And yet so 
important is this, that, all other things being equal, a 
difference of two to three tons per acre in the rate of pro- 
duce has been ascertained to result on comparing rows 
that had been thinned by a person who took pains to 
select and leave the best plants, with others on wMch they 
had been left indiscriminately. When the plants have 
rallied after the thinning, and begun to grow rapidly, the 
usual practice has been to turn a furrow from either side 
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of thorn into the middle of the interval by a one-hor$e 
plough, ami then to level this dovni by a turn uf the horse- 
Loe. A gTPat improvement on this practice is to use 
Pennant's ubber iiintead, adjusted for drill work in the 
manner alrt ady described By thus using a strong imple- 
ment drawii by two horses, the soil in the intervala betwixt 
the rows can be stirred a fiKJt deep if requirec^ without 
any risk of hurting the young plants, and this, too, is 
accomplished by a single operation* A second hand-hoeing 
is then given, which usually completes the after cultura 

The mture of the soil will generally determine the mode 
*jf canauming the crop. On dl loose, dry soils, feeding off 
by sheep ib the most profitable plan j whereas on deep, 
s trong loarasj it is advisable to withdraw the whole produce, 
and have it eaten by cattle, as, unless in very favourable 
weather, when even a fourth is fed off by sheep, the extra 
oanuriag does not compensate to the after crops for the 
i \yary which they usually sustain from the treading and 
poaching. On the poorest class of light soils the whole 
crop should, if pixssible, be consumeci where it grows by 
%heep; but on those of a better description, a third, a half, 
or t wo-t birds may be withdrawn for the feeding of cattle, 
accordiiig to circumstances. Whatever the proportion left 
on the ground, care is to be taken to regulate the intervals 
so as to distribute the treading and droppings of the sheep 
as etxually as possible over the field. 

The management of the turnip crop so as that it may 
be supplied to the live stock in the beat possible condition 
during the entire season, is a point of the greatest import- 
ance. The portion that is to be used as cattle food is 
removed from the ground as soon as the crop is suffi- 
ciently matured, and before the time when drenching 
rains and severe frosts may ordinarily be looked for. The 
best way of preserving turnips is by storing in broad flat 
heaps, not exceeding 20 inches deep, on some dxy and 
sheltered situation, open to the sun, and covering them 
with a good coating of straw. It takes less labour to put 
them together in this way, and less straw to cover them; 
and being less exposed to frost and parching winds, they 
retain their juices much better than when stored in long 
narrow heaps. The pulling of swedes preparatory to stor- 
ing is much facilitated by passing under them a sharp 
share, and so cutting across the tap-roots without displacing 
the bulbs. The thatcdi of the corn-stacks that are thrashed 
in autumn is usually reserved for covering turnip heaps. 
After 1st November it is well to make diligent use of 
every favourable hour in thus securing the turnip crop. 

The portion to be fed off by sheep must necessarily be 
treated in a different manner. What is to be used ^ter 
Christmas can be very readily defended against frost by 
earthing up in the diiUs with the common plough. But 
as what is to be consumed by the young sheep must be 
pulled and trimmed at any rate, in order to be sliced, the 
best way is to throw the turnips into heaps at regular 
distances, and cover them with a thin coating of earth. By 
this means the turnips are kept from running to stems, 
and the sheep get them clean and fr^h, whatever the state 
of the weather.^ The same end is secured by opening a 
trench by a bout of the common plough, into which the 
turnips from two drills on either i^e are laid in regular 
order with their tops uppermost, and the earth turned 
over upon them by reversing the course of the plough. 
When wanted for use they are again unearthed by means 
of the plough. The feeding qualities of turnips are so 
seriously impaired by exposure to frost, even when they 

^ Buring the Tmuaraally wet winter of 1852-53 & large quantity of 
tnmipB and swedes intended for cattle food was stored in this way. 
The trimming and storing was carried on every dry day, and the 
carting postponed until the occurrence of frost or dj^ght admitt^ 
of its hehig dona without injury to tJie land. 


escape actual destruction, that the expense of securing 
them by one or other of these methods is always amply 
repaid. In very mild winters, again, storing is equally 
effective in preventing the virtues bnth of the turnips and 
the soil from being wasted by the pubhing of the seed sterna. 

The turnip is liable in the early stages f)f its j^owth to 
the attacks of various insects. The most formidable of 
these enemies is the turnip beetle^ which frequently settle 
upon the plants as soon as they apj>ear above ground in 
such numl^rs as totally to destroy the whole of them. The 
best way of guarding against thes^ nimble adversaries is 
to endeavour, by careful preparation of the soil, liberal 
manuring, and thick seeding, to secure a thick plant and 
rapid growth; for whenever the rough leaf is expanded the 
risk from this quarter is over. From time to time the 
young turnip plants are assailed by the larvae of certain 
butterflies and moths, which sometimes appear in such num- 
bers as to cause serious alanri, but ordinarily their attacks 
occasion but a slight check to the growth of the cropi. 

A far more formidable evil is the disease called “ fingers 
and toes,” which, although long known, seems to be steadily 
extending, and has been wider sj^read and more virulent 
since 1851 than in previous years. This truly formidable 
disease sometimes shows itself by the time that the plants 
are ready for thinning, but more usually it is about the 
stage when the second hoeing is given that unmistakable 
indications of its presence are observed. The crop appeari 
in high health, and is making rapid growth, when suddenly, 
under hot sunshine, numbers of the plants are seen to droop 
with flaccid leaves; and examination being made, it is found 
that the disease has already made serious progress. In 
some cases it is chiefi.y confined to the tap-root, which is 
distorted with knobby excrescences. In others,* the roots 
present a thickened, pahmated appearance, giving rise to the 
popular name for the disease, ‘‘ fingers and toes;” while in 
others the lateral roots expand into glandular-looHng tubers, 
which frequently appear partially above ground at distances 
of several indies from the central stem. For a time all 
these forms of the excrescences present a smooth healthy 
looking skin, yielding no trace of the presence of insects of 
any kind, either externally or internally. By-and-by the 
skm cracks over the excrescences, which speedily assume a 
gangrenous appearance. Indeed, the whole symptoms pre- 
sent a striking analogy to cancer in the animal system. 
By the time that the healthy plants are approaching near 
to maturity, the most diseased ones have usually lost all 
r^emblance to turnips, and there remains on the land a 
substance like rotten fungus. In veiy bad cases whole 
acres together are found in this state, with hexe and there 
a sickly distorted turnip still showing a few green leaves. 
At otiiier times a few only of the plants are wholly destroyed; 
the field, to ^ casual observer, looking not much amiss, 
though a closer inspection proves that the general crop is 
of stunted growth, with few plants entirely free from the 
disease. Such pa^ially diseased roots are not absolutely 
rejected by sheep, but they are evidently unpalatable and 
iunutritious, while the crop as a whole is more speedily 
consumed than its general appearance would lead one to 
expect. When this disease appears on farms that have 
previously been exempt from it, it is usually confined for 
a year or two to small patches, which, however, in the 
absence of remedial measures, steadily and rapidly extend, 
not only on the recurrence of a turnip crop on the same 
fields, but over the other parts of the farm. Indeed, there 
are not wanting indications of its being propagated by 
contagion; as, for instance, when tainted roots are carted 
into pastures, and the disease shows itsdf most in those 
places where they have been consumed, when, in course of 
rotation, the field comes afterwards to bear a turnip crop. 
When they are consumed by cattle in fold-yards, the dung 
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may be the medium of contammation, on the supposition 
thafc this conjecture is well-foundei Ploughing land in a 
wet state oTidently aggravates the disease. We laiow of 
one instance where a strip down the middle of a field was 
ploughed in autumn while soaked by raiiij on which wet 
ploughed portion the turnips were evidently more diseased 
than over the rest of the field. In another instance which 
came under our personal observation, a ditch running along 
part of the top of a field of upwards of 50 acres, was 
scoured in spring, and the mud spread back over the head- 
land, The whole field was, in the same season, sown with 
turnips, which proved an excellent crop, entirely free from 
fingers and toes,” with the exception of that portion of 
headland on which the mud was spread, where every plant 
was diseased Although wholly in the dark as to the 
nature and propagation of this disease, it is weU to know 
that the judicious application of lime is a certain remedy. 
In order, however, to its efficacy, it must be applied in a 
powdery state after the autumn ploughing, and immediately 
incorporated with the soil by h^owing^ or else, as a com- 
post with earth, spread on the lea before breaking up for oats. 
We know from experience that a very moderate dose (say 
four tons of unsized shells to the acre) applied in th^ 
way will suffice to prevent the disease. It is on light soils 
that its ravages are most frequently experienced, and to 
these heavy doses of lime are unsuitable. Indeed, whether 
for promoting the general fertility of soils, or for warding 
off the attacks of this disease, moderate applications of 
lime every twelve years or so seem preferable to heavier 
dressings at longer intervals. The name fingers and 
toes” is not unfrequenfly applied to a distinct disease 
to which the turnip, in common with the cabbage and other 
coleworts, is liable — ^namely anbury or club root. When 
the knobby excrescence which is found on plants affected 
by anbury is broken up, it is found to encase a white 
maggot, whose presence is the otvioua cause of the mis- 
chief. We have seen young cabbages which had begun to 
droop from clubbing, when pulled up, freed from the 
parasite, and replanted, regain healthy growth and come to 
prosperous maturity. In the case of the " finger and toe,” 
the most careful investigation, aided by the microscope, 
has hitherto failed to detect any insect cause for this 
disastrous malady, 

8eGtio7i 3 . — MangeUWurzeL 

This root has been steadily rising in estimation of late 
years. It is peculiarly adapted for those southern parts of 
England where the cHmate is too hot and dry for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the turnip, A competent authority 
declares that it is there easier to obtain 30 tons of mangold 
than 20 tons of swedes, and that it is not at all unusual 
to find individual roots upwards of 20 1b in weight In 
Scotland it is just the reverse, it being comparatively easy 
to grow a good crop of swedes, but veiy difficult to obtain 
20 tons of mangold. This plant, is very susceptible of 
injury from frost, and hence in the short summer of Scot- 
land it can neither be sown so early nor left in the groxmd 
so late as would be requisite for its mature growth. These 
difficulties may possibly be got over either by the selection 
of hardier varieties or by more sMIful cultivation. Its 
feeding quality is said to be nearly equal to that of the 
swede; it is much relished by live stock — pigs especially 
doing remarkably well upon it; and it has the very im- 
portant property of keeping in good condition till mid- 
aummer if required Indeed, it is only after it has been 
some months in the store heap that it becomes a palatable 
and safe food for cattle. It is, moreover, exempt from the 
attacks of the turnip beetle. On all these accounts, there- 
fore, it is peculiarly valuable in those parts of Great Britain 
where the summer is usually hot and dry— ^nditions of 
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climate which are favourable to the mangold and pectdiaxlf 
unfavourable to the turnip. 

Up to the act of depositing the seed the processea of prit^ 
paration for mangold are identical with those described fo: 
the turnip; winter dunging being even more appropriate fo? 
the former than for the latter. The ridgelets being formed 
28 inches apart, and charged with a HbeiaJ allowance of 
dung and guano, the seeds are deposited along the top, at 
the rate of about 4 ^ per acre. The common drilling 
machines are easily fitted for sowing its large rough seed*, 
which should be sown from the 10th to the 25th April 
The after culture is also identical with that of the tiiniip 
The plants are thinned out at distances of not less than 15 
inches apart. Transplanting can be used for filUng up of 
gaps with more certainty of success than in the case ol 
swedes. But we find it much more economical to avoid 
such gaps by sowing a little swede seed along with tht 
mangold Several varieties of the plant are cultivated— 
those in best repute being the orange globe, the long yellow. 
and the long red* This crop requires a heavier dressing of 
manure than the turnip to grow it in perfection, and is 
much benefited by having salt mixed with the manure at 
the rate of 2 or 3 cwt. per acre. The crop requires to be 
secured in store heaps as early in autumn as possible, as it 
is easily injured by frost. The following graphic descrip 
tion of this process is by Mr Morton of Whitfield : — 

^*The mode of harvesti ng o ur root cro^ which we hare adopted 
for several years is this : we let the limng, cuttmg off Ihe leaves 
and the roo^ and putting the roots into the cart — at so much pei 
acre, according to the weight of the crop — ^to one man, who gets 
other men to j oin with him in the work and share in the profits ; 
and the arrangement I require to be adopted is, that the one-horse 
carts, which I employ to haul the roots, shall be constantly 
employed, and I require from 16 to 20 loads or tons of roots to be 
filled hourly. The number of carts required is according to the 
distance of the field from the store ; thus the distance mom the 
middle of the field to the store being 15 chadns, four carts arc 
required ; 22 chains require five carts ; and 80 chainB require sever- 
carts. 

“ 77u mode of lifting the roots* — Five men are employed to pulJ 
up the roots ; each man pulls up two rows j standing between the 
rows, he takes with his left hand a root fmm the row on his left 
side, and with his right hand a root from the row on his right aide, 
and pulling both up at the same time, places them side by side 
across the row where he pulled up the roots with his right hand, sc 
as to have the tops lying in the space between the two rows he has 
pulled up ; the next man takes the two rows at the right hand of 
the last two rows we have just described, and he, with each of his 
hands, pulls up a row, and places them on the line of the row which 
he has pulled up with his left hand, with the root end lying towards 
the root end of the first row, so that we have now four rows of roots 
lying dose together in two rows, side by side, with their leaves ol 
the outside of each of these rows, and tne roots of each row nearly 
touching each other ; and every four rows, when growing, are thuEr 
when pulled, laid* in two rows, root to root, occupying not more 
than 27 inches. Now, as the next four rows axe lifted in the sam^ 
way, and placed in like manner, we have a space unoccupied of 
three times 27 inches, or 6 feet 9 inches between each double row of 
roots, for the cart to go between them (viz., this double row of bulbs 
after they have had l£e leaves and roots cut off), to carry off the 
bulbs to the store. After the five men who are pulling the roots 
there follow ten women or boys, with knives made of pieces of old 
scythes, who, with repeated blows, cut off the leaves and rootf 
without ever moving one of them with their hands ; this is constant 
but not hard work, and it requires ten active women or boys to 
keep up with the five men pulling. 

Immediately on the heels of the cutters follow the carte 
between the two double rows of bulbs as they lie, having then 
leaves and roots cut off ; and a man, one of the principals of 
gang, and nine young active boys and girls, throw up the bulbs cw? 
fast as they can into the cart, the man speaking to the horse tc 
move forward or stop as they clear the groimd ; when one cart ie 
fall, an empty one has been brought by one of the boys who drivf 
the carts, and placed iomxediately behmd the full one ; so that, es 
he moves off with the foil cart, the man cadis ffie horse with the 
empty cart to move forward, and they proceed to throw the roots 
into the cart as fast as they did into the one that has just gone off 
rile field. 

pulling of the roots and the filling of the carts being tlM 
principal work, one of the leaders is in each of these departments of 
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t/.e Work ; so tRat, by bis eximijjle^ he show^ those with him how ' 

wishes them to work^ and thus the work proceed with the \ 
*;tmost regiilaa-ity and despatch ; 20 cart-loads ajre hourly filled in 
t^e fields and delivered in the store ; 180 to 182 loads of 22 cwt. 
aid 23 cwh each in a day of nine hours ; thus a cart-load is filled 
*" rery three minutes by 10 pairs of hands, which are pulled by five 
I lins of hands, and the leaves and roots cut off by 10 pairs of hands 
» -in all 25 pairs of hands, men, women, and boys. This has been 
’^ppeatedly done in a day. 

“ The ^res are made of j>osts and raOs, enclosing a space 9 feet 
apart and 44 feet high, and of any length, if the space will admit, 
*ii:d as near to where they are to be consumed as possible. The 
; osu are 5 feet apart, let "into the ground 18 inches, and 4^ feet 
*j! hove, with five rails above, 4 or 5 inches wide, nailed to the inside 
of the posts ; and each of these stores is 3 feet apart, I have 14 of 
them, about 70 feet long each, which is sufficient to store from 1000 
ti 1200 tons of bulbs.*' 

The heaps are carefully thatched, and the spaces betwixt 
them filled with straw to keep out frost. 

It is believed that in many cases crops of turnip and 
mangold could be more cheaply stored by means of the 
portable railway than by carts, and with less injury to the 
land. This is especially the case with clay soils and in 
wet seasons. In using it, eight drills of roots are trimmed 
and laid in two rows, as Mr Morton describes; the rails 
are shifted between the pairs of rows in succession; and 
the roots are pitched into light trucks, which a man 
pushes before him to the headland, where the contents 
tire discharged by tipping. Being there heaped up and 
thatched, the roots are carted to the homestead as required. 

Section 4. — Carrot, 

This root, though so deservedly esteemed and univer- 
aolly grown in gardens, has not hitherto attained to general 
cultivation as a field crop. This is owing chiefly to certain 
practical difficulties attending its culture on a larger scale. 
Its light feathery seeds cannot easily be sown so as to 
secure their regular germination; the tardy growth of the 
young plants, and the difficulty of discriminating between 
them and weeds makes the thinning a troublesome affair; 
the harvesting of the crop is comparatively expensive; and 
it is only on scmdy and light loamy soils, or those of a 
peaty character, that it can be grown successfully. The 
increasing precariousness in the growth of potatoes, turnips, 
and clover, and the consequent necessity for a greater 
variety of green crops, entitle the carrot to increased atten- 
tion as a field crop. Its intrinsic qualities are, however, 
very valuable, especially since the introduction of the white 
Belgian varieiy. On light soils it is alleged that larger 
crops of carrots can be obtained ihan of turnips, and with * 
less exhaustion of their fertility, which is explained as 
arising from the greater depth to which the carrots descend 
for their nourishment. This root is eaten with avidity by | 
all kinds of farm stock. Horses, in particular, are very | 
fond of it, and can be kept in working condition with a 
considerably smaller ration of oats when 20 ft> of carrots 
are given to them daily. It can also be readily kept to an 
advanced period of spring when stored with ordinary care. 

The mode of culture is very similar to that already de- 
scribed for mangel-wurzel A usual practice is to prepare 
the seed for sowing by mixing it with moist sand, and 
turning the mass repeatedly for several days until germina- 
tion begins, when it is sown by hand at the rate of 6 fib 
per acre of the dry seeds, in a seam opened by the coulters 
of the com or turnip drill, according as it is wished to have 
it on the flat or on ridgelets. Some prefer merely to rub 
the mixture of seeds and sand or mould betwixt the palms, 
until the seeds are thoroughly separated from each other, 
and so divested of their hairs as, when mixed with sand, to 
run from a drilling machine. It is of the utmost importance 
to secure seeds of the previous year’s growth, as if older 
their germination cannot be depended upon. Much care is 
also needed in saving the seed only from selected roots, as 


carrots have a decided tendency to degenerata The whit*' 
Belgian variety is certainly the best for farm use, not onlj 
from the weight of crop, but from its growing more rapidh 
in its earliest stage than other approved sorts, and showing 
a broader and deeper coloured leaf, which can more easilv 
be discriminated from weeds, and thus admitting of the 
earlier use of the hoe. When the sowing and first hoeing 
and thinning of the crop are got over successfully, the after 
culture of the crop is veiy simple; all that is needed being 
the occasional use of the horse and hand hoe to keep down 
weeds. The fork must be used in lifting the crop. The 
greens are then cut offi and given to young stock or cows, 
and the roots storedin long narrowheaps, exactly as mangold* 
Fifteen tons per acre is an average crop, although on suit- 
able soils, with liberal manuring and skilful cultivation, 
double the weight is sometimes obtained. Those who in- 
tend to cultivate this crop statedly will do well to raise 
their own seeds from carefuUy-selected roots. Unless 
genuine and fresh seed is sown, failure and disappointment 
can scarcely be avoided. 

Section 5. — Parsnip, 

This plant bears so close a resemblance to the carrot, and 
its culture and uses are so similar, that they need not be 
repeated. It can, however, be cultivated successfully over 
a much wider range of soils than the carrot, and, unlike 
it, rather prefers those in which clay predominates. It k 
grown extensively and with great success in the Channel 
Islands. The cows there, fed on parsnips and hay, yield 
butter little inferior, either in colour or flavour, to that 
produced from pasture. About 10 of seed are required 
per acre. It requires, like that of the carrot, to be steeped 
before sowing, to hasten germination, and the same care is 
needed to have it fresh and genuine* It should be sown 
in April, The roots, when matured, are stored like carrots 

Section 6 . — Jerusalem Artichoke, 

This root, although decidedly inferior to the potato in 
flavour, is yet deserving of cultivation* It grows freely in 
inferior soils, is easily propagated from the tubers, and 
requires little attention in its cultivation. When once 
established in the soil, it will produce abundant crops for 
successive years on the same spot. It is sometimes pknted 
in woods to yield shelter for game, for which purpose it is 
admirably fitted, as it grows freely under the shade of trees, 
and yields both food and covert. In properly-fenced woods 
it might yield abundant and suitable food for hogs, which 
could there root it at their pleasure, without damage to 
anj^thing. Where they had mast along with these juicy 
tubers, they would undoubtedly thrive apace. After they 
had grubbed up what they could get, enough would be left 
to reproduce a crop for successive seasons. Such a use of 
this esculent seems well deserving of careful trial 

CBOPS AJSrALOGOTJS TO DBUffiBD BOOT CHOPS. 

(Sections 7, 8, 9.) 

There are several crops which, under a strict classifica- 
tion, should be noticed among forage crops rather than here, 
but which, in an agricultural point of view, are so closely 
analogous to drilled root crops that we regard this as the 
suitable place in which to notice them. 

Section 7. — Oabhage, 

On strong rich soils large crops of very nutritious food 
for sheep or cattle, and of a kind very acceptable to them, 
are obtained from the field culture of the Drumhead cab- 
bage* A seed-bed is prepared in a garden, orchard, or other 
sheltered situation, about the second week in August, either 
by sowing in rows 12 inches apart, and thinning the plants 
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abont 3 inches in the rows, or broadcast in beds. As early 
in s]'>ring as the land on which the crop is to be grown 
is dry enough for being worked, let it be thoroughly 
and deeply stirred by one or more turns of the grubber. 
Assuming that a Hberal dressing of dung has been put into 
it at the autumn ploughing, 3 or 4 cwt. of guano are now 
scattered evenly over the surface and ploughed in by a deep 
square furrow, A lot of plants being brought the 

seed-bed, a band of planters, each provided with a dibble 
^nd a piece of rod 27 inches long, proceed to insert a 
row of plants the length of the rods apart in each third 
plough-seam, the result of which is that the plants stand in 
regular rows 27 inches apart every way, and can afterwards 
be kept clean by horse and hand hoeing like any other 
drilled green crop. Cabbages are much in repute with 
breeders of rams and prize sheep, which fatten rapidly on 
fchis food. Cabbages are usually drawn off and given to 
sheep on their pastures, or to cattle in byres and yards ; 
but they are alsO' fed off, where they grow, by sheep, in the 
same way as turnips. It is an exhausting crop when 
wholly drawn off, and on this account is sometimes grown 
'jnth advantage on spots greatly enriched by irrigation with 
sewage or otherwise, and where the succeeding grain crop 
is expected to s\iffer from over-luxuriance, iSe cabbages 
being grown, as the phrase goes, to “ take the sidne out of 
it.” In favourable circumstances, from 30 to 40 tons per 
acre of this nutritious crop may be obtained. From what 
has been said it is evidently not adapted for extensive field 
culture ; but on most farms a few acres might be grown 
annuixlly with great advantage. It is a peculiarly suitable 
food for either sheep or catlle during the autumnal tran- 
sition from grass to turnips. 

Section 8 . — Bape. 

This plant is peculiarly adapted for peaty soils, and is 
accordingly a favourite crop in the fen lands of England, 
and on recently reclaimed mosses and moors elsewhere. Its 
growth is greatly stimulated by the ashes resulting from 
the i3ractie8 of paring and burning. In these cases it is 
sown broadcast; but when such soils are brought into a 
regular course of tillage, it is drilled, and otherwise treated 
in the same manner as turnips. As we sh^ consider its 
culture under the head of ** Off-producing Plants ” (chap, 
xiv. sec. fi), we shall only say further hero, that its highly 
nutritious leaves and stems are usually consumed by folding 
sheep upon it where it grows, and that there is no green 
food upon which they fatten faster. OccasdonaHy it is 
carried to the homestead, and used with other forage in 
carrying out the system of soffing cattle. 

Section 9. — KoM-Mahi. 

This plant has been frequently recommended to the 
notice of farmers of late years. Like mangold, it is better 
adapted than the turnip for strong soils and dry and warm 
climates. It may be either sown on drills in the same 
manner as the turnip, or sown in a seed-bed and afterwards 
transplanted. The latter plan is expensive, if it is desired 
fco cultivate the crops to any extent; but is commendable 
for providing a supply of pi^ts to make good deficiencies 
in the rows of other crops, or when a small quantity only 
is wanted. By sowing a plot of ground in March in some 
sheltered comer, and transplanting the crop early in May, 
it is more likely to prosper than in any other way. Cattle 
and sheep are fond of it, and it is said not to impart any 
unpleasant fiavour to milk. We have seen a few trials of 
it in Scotland as a field crop ; but, from whatever cause, 
the weight of food produced per acre was greatly less than 
from the mangolds and swedes growing alongside of it. For 
further informatioB. about this plant, the reader is referred 
to the Booh of the Farm, voL ii. p. 87 ; Hewlett Davis’s 


FarmiTig Essays^ p. 90 ; Lawson’s Synopsis of the YegetahU 
Products of Scotland^ div. ii p. 109. Lawson says that 
the pulp or fieah of kolil has the same taste as the leav-^-s 
of the cabbage, and hence its adaptation as food for miich 
cows. 

CHAPTETl Xllt 

OnXTIVATKB CEOPS. HEBBAOE AND FOBAGE CEOPSk 

Section 1, — Grasses^ 

Under this general heading we propose to include whr.t 
we have to say concerning the grasses, whether natural or 
cultivated, and those other crops which are grown expressly 
for the sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and 
stems. ^ This kind of farm produce is either consumed 
where^ it grows by depasturing with live stock, or mown 
and given to them in a green state under cover, or dried 
and stored for after use. It thus embraces the cultivation 
of the-se crops, and their disposal, whether by grazing, 
soiling, or haymaking. Following this method, we shidJ 
first of all briefly describe the cultivation of those pasture 
and forage crops which are of best repute in British 
husbandry. 

Tillage lands are now everywhere cropped according 
to some settled rotation, in which the well-recognised 
principles of the alternate husbandry are carried out accord- 
ing to the actual circumstances of each locality. With 
rare exceptions, such lands at stated intervals bear a crop 
of the clovers or cultivated grasses. As these are uauaDy 
sown in mixture, especially when intended for pasturagt\ 
the resulting crop is technically called “seeds.” As it is 
of importance to have the land clean and in good heart 
when such crops are sown, they usually follow the grain 
crop which immediately succeeds the fallowing process. 
Being for the most part of a lower habit of growth, these 
can be sown and grown along with white com crops 
without injury to either. When the latter are harvested, 
the former, being already established in the soil, at once 
occupy it, and grow apace. By this arrangement there is 
therefore secured an important saving both of time and til- 
lage. Barley being the crop amongst which the seeds of the 
clovers and grasses are most frequently sown, and amongst 
which, upon the whole, they thrive best, it is customary to 
sow these small seeds at the same time as the barley, and 
to cover them in with a single stroke of the common 
harrows. This is erroneous practice, both as regards the 
time and manner of sowing these small seeds. We have 
already mentioned, in the proper place, that barley should 
be sown as early in March as possible. Now, if the clovers. 
<fec., are sown as early as this, they are almost certain to 
get so forward as both to rob the barley of its due share of 
nourishment, and, when it is reaped, to bulk so largely in 
the sheaves as to retard their drying, and aggravate the 
risk of their being ill harvested. It is found, too, that 
if there be plants enough, the clovers stand the winter 
better, and ultimately yield a better crop, when, at the 
reaping of the grain crop,, they are puny-looking than when 
they are very strong. It is better, therefore, to delay the 
sowing of the small seeds tffl the end of April or beginning 
of May. As to the manner of covering them in, we have to 
remark l^t the smallness of these seeds and their mode 
of germinating alike require that they receive only the 
very slightest covering of soil This important fact is so 
well illustrated in the following table, which exhibits the^ 
results of some carefully-conducted experiments, reported 
to the H i gh land Society by Mr Stirling of Glenbervie, 
that we shall here quote it : — 

** Column I, contains the scientific names, 

Colnirm II, contains the average weight of the seeds per bushel 

in poimds. 
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Col'anm III* contaizis the arerage number of seeds in one oimee. 
Column IT* shows, in inches, the deptii of coyer at which the 
ffreateart number of seeds brairded. 

Column T. shows, in inches, the depth of coror at which only 
about half the number of seeds hiairded. 

Column VI. shows, in inches, the least depth of coyer at which 
none of the seeds brairded. 
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i I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V, 

VI. 

I Agrostis stolonifera, . 

13 

500,000 

0 to } 

tto } 

1 

I valgaris, .... 

12 

425,000 



, 

1 Airs csspito^Ts, . . . 

14 

132,000 

0 't<. 4 

Itol 

24 ; 

1 Alop^curus pmtensis, . 

1 Anthoxauthum exlnra- ) 

tiXim, . » . *. I 

0 

76,000 

0 til 1 

i toU 

-4 ! 

a 

71,000 

0 ti. 4 

; »u; 

{ 

0 1 

- 1 

1 Arrhenathenim avena- ) 
neiun, . . . . J 

7 

21,000 

4to J 

U to IJ 

1 

Brachypodium sylva- ) 
ttcnia, • . . . > 

10 

16,500 

9 to i 

4 to I 

2 

Cvnosunis cristatus, . 

26 

28,000 




Pactylis glomerata, 
glomt^rata gigantea. 

12 

40,000 

0 tij J 

t to 1 

: 

n 

10 

34,000 

Elymiis arenaritis, . . 

11 

2,320 

1 toH 

2 to 24 

5 

gemcuLsta^, . 

12 

2,300 


Festuca diiriusciila. 

10 

39,000 

0 tii i 

i lol 

21 1 

elatior, .... 

14 

20,600 

0 to i 

1 ^^olj 

n 1 

} elatior . 

j heteropnylla, , . 

13 

12 

17,600 

33,000 

0 to i 

0 to i 

litoU 

1 wli 

3 1 
24 1 

j gigautea, .... 

16 

8,600 


ovina, . . . 

14 

64,000 

0 to 1 

i to 1 

2 

; oviua tmuifoliOf , 

15 

30,000 

» • 

\ prateusis, . « • 

14 

2a,i)00 

0 to 4 

ftol 

n 

1 pratensis iGtiacea^ . 

15 

24,700 


rubra, .... 

10 

39,000 




! Glyceria aquatics, . . 

13 

58,000 

i to 1 

4 tol 

24 

> iioitana, .... 

15 

33,000 


i Holcaa laaiatus, . . . 

7 

95,000 

4to 4 

4 to 1 

24 

mollis, . • . . 

6 

85.000 

... 


1 LuHum italicum, . . 

15 

27,000 

0 to 4 

1 to 14 

34 

j perenue, .... 

18-30 

15,000 

i to i 

Utoli 

34 

Milium efibsuin, , , 

25 

80,000 

ito 4 

1 to 4 

2i 

Phalaria amndmacca, « 

48 

42,000 1 

• * • 


Plileum prateuse, . . 

44 

74,000 

0 to t 

ftol 

2 ’ 

Poa uemoralis, . . . 

15 

173,000 

... 



uemoralis semper^ ) 
virenSf . . , ) 

I5i 

133,000 

0 to t 

ito 4 

1 

prate^is, . . • 

13 

243,000 

.. 

... 


L'xv tails, • . • • 

15 

217,000 

0 to i 

4to 1 

14 

Fsamma amndiuacaa, . 

16 

10,000 

ito 1 

14 to If 

4 

Tiisetum flavesceus, . 

54 

118,000 

0 to t 

ftol 

2 

Achillea Millefolium, . 

30 

200,000' 

i to 4 

4 to j 


Cichorium Intybua 1 
(chicory), . . . } 

32 

21,000 




Lotus conuculatus, • 

62 

28,000 

0 to 4 

Ito 4 

IJ 

major, .... 

64 

51,000 


Medicago lupulma, 

63 

16,000 

0 to 4^ 

ftol 

H 

*iativa, .... 

60 

12,600 



Onobrycbia sativa, . . 

26 

1,280 

J ^ 1 

2 to 24 


Petroaaiinum aativxua. 

41 

12,800 



Plaatago lanceolata, . 

52 

16,600 

ito k 

Utoi 4 

24 

Poterium Sangoisorba > 
(bumet), . . . J 

25 

3,320 

4 to f 

litoii 

4 

Trifolium filiforme, 
hybridum, . . . 

65 

63 

64.000 

45.000 

0 to 4 

0 to 4 

4to 4 
*to J 

11 

11 

pratoBse, .... 

64 

16,000 

0 to i 

lltoli 

2 

pratenae per&ivne^ . 

64 

16,000 

0 to 4 

14 to 14 

2 

repens, .... 

65 

32,000 

0 to 1 

4to i 

H 


^'‘The results in the three last columns of the jpreo«idmg table were 
obtained by sowing the seed in finely-sifted dark loam, which was 
kept moist throu^out the process of germination, to which is 
atmbutable the circumstance of so many of the sorts ye^tating beat 
fas shown in Ck>lumnIV.) without coyering, and under mil exposure 
to the light. The coml^ation of such fayourable circuinstances 
of soil and moisture can, hdweyer, seldom be calculated upon in 
field sowing, therefore a coyering of mould for the seeds, howeyer 
slight, is always advisable. But it will be seen, by the results in 
Column VI., luiat a great number of seeds must be ineyitably lost 
firom oyexHieptli of coverii^ unless the gmund be in all oases care- 
fully prepared and pulyeiised before sowing eithscr ike nerfum? or 
artificial grasses."^ 

IFrom this it is evident that to scatter these tiny seeds 

over a cloddy surface, and then to harrow it, may more 

— — — — — — — 1 .. 

* VTorton's 03 /clqp<Bdia of Affnctdtur^-^wrticla Grasses/' voL L p. fiJM). 


aptly be called burying than sowing them. The following 
is a more rational mode of proceeding : — When these seeds 
are to be sown among winter wheat, it is expedient to 
begin by using the horse-hoe (supposing the wheat to have 
been di^ed), as well to loosen the surface and produce & 
kindly bed for the seeds as to destroy weeds. In the cmt» 
of broadcasted wheat, a turn of the harrows secures tljc 
fMixne end. In the case of the more recently sown barley* 
all that is needed is to smooth the surface with the one- 
horse roller. Over the ground thus prepared the smalJ 
seeds are distributed by a broadcast sowing-machine, 
which covers at once a s|mce of 15 or 18 feet in width. 
The covering is then edeeted by simply rolling with the 
smooth roller, or by dragging over the surface the chain- 
harrow, which may either be attached to the sowing-macMLe 
or to a separate frame ; or by using Cambridge's or Crosskill's 
roller, with a very li^t chain harrow attached to it. On 
clay soils the ch^-web is to be preferred; but on loose 
soils CrosskilTa roller imparts a l^neficial firmness, and, 
with its tail-piece of chain-web to fill up the indentations, 
gives an accuracy of finish which rivals the neatness of a 
newly-raked garden plot. We have long regarded this 
covering in of grass seeds as the most important use to 
which Crosskill’s valuable implement is put. The only 
drawback to it is, that it makes a heavy demand on the 
horse-power of the farm at a pressing season. As it cun 
only be worked in dry weather, it ib advisable, when the 
land is in trim, to work it double tides by means of a relay 
of horses. This mode of procedure is alike applicable to 
the sowing of mixed clovers and grasses, and to that of the 
clovers alone, and is the course usually pursued in sovring 
for one or two years’ seeds.” 

When it is intended to lay down arable land to grass 
for several years, or to restore it to permanent pasture or 
meadow, it is always advisable to sow the seeds without a 
com crop. This doubtless involves an additional cost at 
the outset, but it is usually more tium repaid by the en- 
hanced value of the pasture thus obtained. To grow the 
grasses well, the soil should be pulverised to the depth of 
3 or 4 inches only, and be full of manure near the surface. 
There is no better way of securing these conditions than 
by first consuming a crop of turnips on the ground by 
sheep folding, and then pnlverising the surface hy means 
of the grabber, harrow, and ixfiler, vnthmit 'jplmighmg -if. 

Much diversity of practice exists in regaJri to the kinds 
and quantities of seeds used in sowing down with a grain 
crop. In Scotland from 2 to 4 pecks of ryegrass seeds, 
witli from 10 to 14 lb of those of red, white, alsike, and 
yellow clovers, in about equal proportions, is a common 
allowance for an acre. A pound or two of field parsley is 
occasionally added, or rather is substituted for an equal 
weight of dover seeds. The natural grasses are seldom 
sown, and only when the land is to be laid to permanent 
pasture. In il^gland ryegrass is in much less repute than 
in Scotland, the clovers being there very generally sown 
immixed, and always in larger quantities than we have 
just named — 20 3b per acre being a common allowrance. 
There can be Httla doubt that both these plans are 
fatilty. 

When a good natural pasture is carefully examined, it is ' 
found to consist of an amaring number of difierent grasses 
and other plants. Not only does a natural pasture conisdn 
a great variefy of herbage at any one time, but it has its 
plwts which replace eadi other at difierent seasons; and 
some also which are prominent only in wet years and othais 
in dry ones. The provision thus made for afiTording at all 
times aucha variety of food as is at once grateful and whole- 
some to the animals which browse on it, and for keeping 
the ground folly occupied under eveiy diversity of seasons 
and weather, is truly admirable, and the study of it well 
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fitted to iatereat and mstraot the husbandman- The 
Importance of this subject is beginning to be appreciated 
by agriculturists ; as one proof of which we now see our 
leading seedsmen regularly sdreitising for sale an extensive 
Hat of grasses and other pasture plants. Most of them 
also, for the guidance of their customers, point out the 
kinds and quantities per acre which are appropriate for 
diversity of soils and other circumstances. We refer, as m 
example of this, to the manual of Messrs Lawson of Edin- 
burgh, who have devoted much attention to this subject. 

The following Tables will be found useful: — 

** I. — 'For ALTEBJfATE HuSBAXnBT. 


Fori year*# Hay. 


Iiolium italicoiQ 9 

perenne 18 

Dactylis glomerata — 


Medicago lupnliaa — 

Trifolium hybiidum 1 

piateuse 8 

pratense perenne — 
repens. 2 


For 1 year'a Hay 
and 

1. year^fl Paatfurti. 
tb 
S 
18 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
4 


For 1 year’s Hay 
and 

2 years' Pasture. 

rt 

9 

18 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
4 
4 


39 44 44 


** For sheep pastures it will often be found advantageous to add 
from 2 to 4 per acre of parsley seed to the above tmxtures; and 
for pastures in certaiii upland distriots established practice will jus- 
tify the introduction of an additional pound or two of yellow clover 
(Medicago Zt^puHna)^ together with from 2 to 8 lb of xibgrass 
{Plantago l<mceolaia)» Jmd for very heavy as well as for peaty 
soils, 1 to li lb of Fhlevm prateme may be added advantageously, 
both for hay aud pasture. 


“ II. — ^FoR PBRMAiraiNT PASTURE, NO. L 

Alopecurus pratensis, 

Dactylis glomerata 

Festuca duriuscula 

elatior. 


LoHum 

perenne 

Phleum pratense 

Poa nemoralis sempeivirena 

trivialis 

Medicago lupulina 

Trifolium pratense 

perenne 

repens 


pratensis . 
italicum... 


lb 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

2 

2 

5 
1 
1 
8 

6 


46 I 

** In certain cases the following additions to Table II. may be i 
made — ^namely, 1 to 2 1& each of FesUbca rwbra and Poapra£msis 
on dry sandy soiLS'; 1 lb of AdhilUa MUUfoUvm^ and 1 to 2 Ib 
of Feifroaalimim aatinyum in sheep pastures ; 2 lb dbicoiy (Oi^d^crifum 
liOybus) in cattle pastures, 6 or 10 lb of OTwbrychis aativa and 4 
to 6 lb of Poterimn jScmguisorha (buxnet) in dry calcareous soils. 
When a crop of hay is taken the first year, l>oth the ryegrasses 
{I^lium) may be increased by a third ; and 2 lb of Tr^oZimn. pro* 
tense added. Abo ^ to 1 per acre of Anthoxanthwm odortUum 
when occasional crops of hay are to be taken.'* ^ 

When land has been thus sown for a permanent pasture, 
care should be taken not to allow a sheep to set foot upon 
it for the first two years, for if these indostrious nibblers 
are allowed to crop the tender clover seedlings before they 
are fnlly established in the soil, they are certain to remove 
' the crown from most of them, and thus min the pasture at 
the very outset. Innumerable instances of failure in the 
attempt to obtain good permanent ,pastaxes are entirely 
owing to this premature grasing by sheep. The first growth 
should tiherefore be mown, care being t^en to do so before 
any of the grasses have flowered. Then roll repeatedly, 
and stock with young cattle only until the second season 
b over. 

Having described the means to be used for obtaining 

* Morton’s Cyclopcedm of AgHesdtwre — article Graasec,** voL L 
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good pastures, let us now consider how to use them prt^ 
fitably. The art of grazing embraces the practical solutior 
of two important problems, viz., 1^, How to obtain the 
greatest amount and best quality of herbage from any givei; 
pasture; and 2d, How to consume this herbage by live 
stock so as to make the most of it. The grazier has ever 
to keep in view what is best for his land and what is best 
for his stock; and must take his measures ^oughout the 
entire season with an eye to both these objects. Ajb regards 
the first of them, experience yields the following maxiTnK 
for his guidance: — 

Never to stock his pastures in spring until genial weathe^ 
is fairly established. 

Never to allow the grasses to run to seed, nor parts of a 
field to be eaten bare, and others to get rank and coarse. 

Duly to spread about the droppings of the cattle, to 
remove stagnant water, and to extirpate taU weeds. 

Some time about midsummer to make a point of having 
the pasture eaten so close that no dead herbage or “ fog' 
gage^* shall be left on any part of it. 

In what more immediately concerns the welfare of the 
live stock he is in like manner taught in stocking his 
pastures — 

To adapt the stock, as regards breed, size, condition, and 
numbers, to the actu^ capabilities of the pasturage. 

To secure to the stock at all times a f^ bite of clean^ 
fresh-grown, succulent herbage. 

In moving stock from field to field to take care that it 
be a diange to better fare — ^not to worse. 

Pasturage consists either of natural herbage or of seeds.'' 
In the south-eastern counties of Scotland there is little 
good old grass; all the really fertile soils being employed 
in arable husbandry, with the exception of small portions 
around the mansions of landowners. The pasturage 
consists, therefore, for the most part of the cultivate 
clovers and grasses. Comparatively few cattle are there 
fattened on grass; the object of graziers being rather to 
stock their pastures with young and growing animals, and 
to get them into forward condition for b^g afterwards 
fattened upon turnips. The grazing season is there also 
much shorter than in England, old grass seldom afibrding 
a full bite for a well-condition^ bullock before the middle 
of May, or later than the middle of September. It if 
quite otherwise in England, various parts of which abound 
with old grass lands of Ike very richest description, on 
which oxen of the largest size can be fattened rapidly. 
These, in many cases, admit of being stocked towards the 
end of April, and under judicious management continue to 
yield excellent pasturage for half the year. When stocked 
with cattle in fr^ condition, two sets or runs ” are not 
i unfrequently fattened in such pastures in the same season. 
These grass-fed cattle begin to come to market early in 
July, and for four or five months thereafter constitute the 
chief supplies of beef in our markets. 

Cattle already well-fieshed are alone suitable for turning 
into these rich old pastures. When this is attended to^ 
and care taken not to over-stock the pastures until thej 
yield a full bite, the progress of the oxen will usually be 
very rapid. It is now customary to hasten Ikis progress 
by giving about 4 of oilcake to each beast daily. 
Ike dust and crumbs being sifted out, the bits of cake 
are strewn upon the clean sward, from whence they are 
quickly and carefully gleaned by the cattle. This is 
usually a profitable practice. It brings the beasts forward 
rapidly, improves ^eir appearance and handling, and, 
besides ^oiiching the land, admits of about ttvdve per cent 
more numbers being fed upon a given acreage. These 
choice old pastures are usually occupied in combination 
with others of inferior qualify. The most forward lot of 
cattle having been fattened and sold off from the former, 
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they are ready to receive a fresh stock. If it la con- 
templated to get them also fattened before the expiry of 
she season, they are not put on the best land instantly on 
the first lot being sold; but a crowd of sheep or store- 
beasts being turned upon it for a few days, the ecdsting 
herbage is cleared off, and the pasture {Aivglice) “laid in ” 
ar (Scotticd) “ hained,” until a fresh dean growth fits it 
cor receiving a suitable number of the best cattle from the 
jther pastures. It is inexpedient to graze sheep promise 
suoudy with cattle on these best lands, as they pick out 
the sweetest of the herbage, and so retard the fattening of 
the oxen. Neither do we approve of having horses among 
mch cattle ; not so much from their interfering with their 
pasturage as from the disturbance which they usually cause 
oy galloping about. This does not apply to the draught- 
horses of a farm, which are usually too tired and hungry 
when turned out from the yoke to mind anything but food 
ind rest, but it is better thrift to soil th^; and frolic- 
some, mischievous colts are unsuitable companions for 
sedate, portly oxen. In favourable seasons, the grass often 
grows more rapidly than an ordinaiy stocking of cattle can 
consume it, in which case they select the best places, and 
allow the herbage on some parts to get rank and coarse. If 
these rank places are neglected until the herbage gets dry 
and withered, the finer plants die out, the coarser-growing 
grasses usurp the ground and the pasturage is injured for 
future years. To check this evil in time, these neglected 
places should be mown, and the grass either brought to 
r^he homestead for soiling, or left to dry where it grew ; in 
which state the cattle will eat up most of it, and be the 
better for it, especially if their bowels are xmduly relaxed 
by the succulence of the growing herbage. The remarks 
now made apply equally to all old pastures employed for 
:;he fattening of cattle, although not of the ffrst quality. 
All that is required is, to observe a due proportion between 
the capabilities of the pasturage and the breed and size of 
die cattle. A pasture that yvSl fatten a fiftyistone ox may 
be quite inadequate for one of seventy, and the hardy 
Galloway or West Highlander will thrive apace where the 
heavier and daintier ^orthom could barely subsist. 

With the exception of the best class of rich old pastures, 
grass is usually consumed to greater profit by a mixed stock 
of sheep and store cattle than by one kind of animals only. 
This holds true both as regard the natural herbage of 
pastures or water meadows, and cultivated grasses, clovers, 
or sainfoin. When old pastures and mixed “ seeds ” are 
grazed chiefly by sheep, the same roles apply that have 
already been noticed in connection with cattle. The herbage 
should if possible be fuUy established in a growing state, 
and so far advanced as to afford a full bite, before the 
pasture is stocked in spring. If the sheep are tamed into 
it prematurely, their close nibbling hinders the plants from 
ever getting into astate of rapid growth and productiveness, 
and the necessity Imposed upon the stock of roaming over 
the whole field, and keeping long afoot before they can 
glean enough to appease their appetite, is prejudicial 
alike to them and to their pasture. The prudent grazier 
andeavoura to avoid these evils by having stores of 
swedes or mangolds to last until the time at which he 
may reckon on having good pasturaga In distributing 
the flocks to different fields, the best pasturage is allotted to 
those that are in most forward condition. It is advan- 
tageous to have the pastures so subdivided that one portion 
may be double stocked while another is rested. By fre- 
quently removing the stock from the one portion to the 
other tile herbage of each by turns gets time to grow and 
freshen, and is more relished by the sheep, and more whole- 
some than when the whole is tainted by tiieir uninterrupted 
occupation of it. In the case of clover, trefoil, sainfoin, 
and water-meadows, this principle is yet more fully carried 


out by folding the flock and giving them a fresh piece 
daily. The crop is thus eaten close off at once in daily 
portions, and the plants being immediately thereafter left 
undisturbed, and receiving over the whole area their du**- 
share of the excrements of the flock, grow sgain more 
rapidly than when subjected to constant browsing under a 
system of proxmscuous glazing. This plan of folding sheep 
upon such crops has the same advantages to r^ommend it 
as soiling, only that it is cheaper to shift the fold daily 
than to mow and cart home tiie forage and cany back the 
manure. In the case of water-meadows it is the practice 
to irrigate them afresh as each crop of grass is fed off. 
This is attended with considerable riffc of the' sheep getting 
tainted with rot, which must be guarded against as much 
as possible. In the first place, it is well to give them a 
daily allowance of bran, beans, or cake, and salt; and 
besides this, to put on this land only such sheep as are 
nearly ready for the butcher. They will thus fatten very 
rapi(Uy, and be tiaughtered before there is time for harm 
to ensue. 

The modes of grazing which we have now described are 
appropriate for sheep in forward condition. The poorer 
pastures are usualiy stocked with nursing ewes and lean 
sheep bought in from hi^er grazings. Lambs, both before 
and after weaning, require dean pastures, and of course 
frequent changes. If kept on tainted pastures, they are 
certain to become subject to diarrhoea, to be stinted in 
their growth, and to have their constitution so weakened 
that many of them will die when afterwards put upon 
turnips. To avoid tiiese evils, they mcust be frequently 
moved from fidd to fidd. A sufficient number of sters 
cattle must be grazed along with them, to eat up the tall 
herbage and rank patches avoided by the sheep. After the 
lambs are weaned, the ewes require to fare rather poorly 
for a time, and can thus be made use of to eat up the worst 
pastui^e, and the leavings of the young and fattening 
sheep. T^en the latter, with the approach of autumn, 
are put upon aftermath, clover stubbles, rape, cabbages, 
or turnips, their previous pastures should in succession be 
thickly stocked by the ewes and other store stock, so as to 
be eaten bare and then left to freshen and get ready 
for the ewes by rutting-time, when they require better 
food. In depasturing sheep on poor soils it is usually 
highly advantageous to give them a daily allowance of 
grain or cake in troughs, which must be shifted daily, so as 
to distribute the manure regularly over the land. By means 
of this auxiliary food sheep can be fattened on land the 
herbage of which would not alone suffice for the purpose. 
It admits also of a larger number of sheep being kept per 
acre, and of the pasturage being fed off more closely than 
coifld otherwise be done. The produce of poor siHceouB 
soils, botii in grass and after crops, is much increased by 
the additional manuring and treading which the con- 
sumption of such extraneous food upon them occasions. 

It is always advantageous to have pastures provided 
with a shed, under which the stock can find shelter from 
sudden stoims, or from the attacks of insects and tb^ 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun. When such sheds are 
regularly strewed with dried peat or burnt clay, much 
valuable compost for top-dressing the pasture can be 
obtaLaed. The dung of the cattle, thus secured and applied, 
benefits the pastures more than that which is dropped 
upon it by the animals. Such clots require to be spread 
about from time to time. 

The temperate climate of Britain is so peculiarly fawoxny 
able to the growth of the grasses and other pasture plants, 
and to the keeping of live stock with safety in the open 
fields for a large part of the year, that the practice of con- 
eaming these crops by depasturing, as already described, 
has hitherto been decidedly prefen*ed to soiling One con- 
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sequence of this is, that forage crops have been comparar 
tively neglected. There is now, however, a growing 
conviction among agriculturists that it is more convenient 
to keep neat cattie and horses, during summer, in yards or 
loose boxes, and to feed them with succulent forage, mown 
and brought to them daily as it is needed, than to tom 
them adrift to browse in the fields. The pasturing plan 
is preferred by many because it involves the least lal^ur, 
and is alleged to be more healthful to the animals. In 
behalf of the soiling plan it is urged that a given space of 
ground under green crop keeps nearly twice as much stock, 
when its produce is mown and consumed elsewhere, than 
when it is constantly nibbled and trodden upon; that 
housed cattle being exempted from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, the attacks of insects, mutual disturbance, and 
the labour of gathering their food, eat less and yet fatten 
more rapidly than they do at pasture ; that more good is 
gotten of their excrements when mixed with litter and 
trodden down under cover, than when dropped about in the 
open holds ; and that land from which a green crop has 
been mown, when ploughed up, is freer of weeds and 
(other things being equal) bears a better corn-crop than 
i hat which has been pastured. It is a further recommend- 
ation to the soiling plan that it admits of oilcake or meal 
being administered cdong with green food with a precision 
and economy that is unattainable in the pasture fields. 
There being so many and such cogent reasons in favour of 
the practice of soilii^, we may warrantably anticipate that 
it vnjl in future be much more generally adopt^ It is 
proper, however, to notice that the success of this system 
is absolutely dependent on the following conditions: — ^The 
green food must be mown and brought home at least tvnce 
a-day, owing to the rapidity with which it ferments when 
put together ; it must be given to the stock not less than 
four times d^y, and only in such quantity at each feed as 
they can eat dean up in the interv^ betwixt meals ; they 
must have constant and ample supplies of pure water and 
of fresh litter ; and, in particul^, matters must be so 
arranged that there shall be an unfailing supply of green 
forage of the best quality through the entire season. This 
is accomi^lished either by successive cutting of one kind 
of crop from the same ground — of irrigated meadow or 
Italian ryegrass — or by a combination of such crops as 
naturally come to maturity in succession, or are made to 
do so by a sequence of sowings. From what has been said 
it is obvious that soiling can only be carried out successfully 
with a moderately good soil and climate, a liberal use of 
manure, and skill and foresight on the part of the farmer. 
With these, however, its results will usu^y be highly satis- 
factory. It is peculiarly adapted for clay soils, on which 
the cidture of root crops is attended with much difficulty, 
and where there is, therefore, abundance of litter for use 
in summer, and much need for the soiliiiyg system to get 
it converted into good manure. 

Section 2 . — Naturod Meadow Grose. 

In proceeding to notice the crops most usually cultivated 
in Britain for green forage we shall begin with natural 
Tneadow grctss. In the south-western parts of England 
abundant crops of grass are obtained by irrigation with 
water alone. Our remarks will here, however, be re- 
stricted to those situations where sewage from towns or 
villages is available. Wherever a few scores of human 
families are congregated together, and have their dwellings 
property drained and supplied with water, there is an 
opportunity for manuring a considerable extent of meadow 
with the sewage-water aocming from them throughout the 
year. The celebrated meadows in the environs of Edin- 
burgh are interesting iUxistratLons of the valne of such 
water for irrigating purposes, and of the astonishing bulk 


of rich herbage which can be obtained in the course of a 
year from an acre of land thus treated. From the thick- 
ness of the crop in these meadows, and the rank luxuriance 
of its grovrth, the grass must be cut before it exceeds im 
inches in height, as otherwise the bottom gets blanched 
and the grass rots out. The mowing begins usually in 
April and continues till November, so that by fitly pro- 
portioning the head of stock to the extmat of meadow, 
and having the latter arranged in plots to be mown in 
regular succession, soiling can be practised throughout the 
season by the produce of the meadow alone. This practice 
is necessarily limited to situations where sewage-water is 
available, following excerpts from a paper read before 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts in January 1867 On 
the Gollection, and Disposal of the Refuse of the 

City of Edinburgh^ by Charles Macpherson, C.E., burgh 
engineer, to whi<ffi the society's silver medal was award^, 
will explain this system and exhibit its results : — 

“ The waters of the Craigentnmy Bum, the Lochrm Bum, the 
Jordan Bum, and the Broughton Bum, are used in irrigattog 
of the lands adjoining the conrse of the respective streams. The 
waters of the Cndgenmmy Bum are used for irrigating about 250 
acres ; Lockrin Bum, about 70 acres ; Jordan Bum, about II acres ; 
and Broughton Bum, about 6 acres — being 836 acres in all irrigated 
by the water flowing in these four natural outlets for the drain^ of 
Ikiinburgh. 

'*The area within the diy draining towards the Craigentinny 
Bum — to the m^ows irrigated by me waters of which I shall 
confine these remarks — ^is about one square mile and a half in extent 
From this district there flows about 20 cubic feet of spring- water per 
minute ; the surplus rainfall being the non-absorbed portion of 24 
inches ;;^r annum; and the sewage &om a populatian of 95,589 
persons, according to the censns of 1861, with a water supply of say 
25 gallons per he^ Of this population about 60,000 have the use 
of water-closets; and excrementitious matter from about 15,000 or 
20,000 of the remainder finds its way to the sewers coimected with 
the bum at the rate of about 266 feet per minute of sewage. 

Various kinds of soil are imgateol The subsoil of the part of 
the meadows nearest the city is peat, with loam over it near the 
course of the bum ; while to the northward it is naturally sand, but 
the sand has been taken away, and the ground made up with rubbish 
of buildings, dressed ofl;' with soil. Further down the course 
of the stream the soil is reddish clay, or loamy day, or sandy clay; 
while at the port of the Fixate Vanins adjoining the sea-shore it is 
pure sand, with a coating Si rich loam, varying from 1 inch to 4 or 
5 inches deep, entirely derived fi-om repeated applications of the 
sewage, no soil having been ever spread over the sand. The deeper 
soil Is nearest the channels for conveying the sewage to the land. 
The meadows on the form of Lochend, at Eestalrig, and at Craigen- 
tinny, have a slope transversely to the course of the stream, varying 
from the steepest part, 1 in 25, which is of small extent, to about I 
in 50, which is me slope of the greatest part of these meadows. 
The Fi^gate Whins were artiflci^y levelled to allow of irrigation. 

** It 15 important to remark that the land (except the sand at the 
Figgate Whins) has been drained thoroughly to a depth of 4 feet 
below the surface. It was found that with shalloweT drains the 
sewage was drawn off by the drain, leavin g th e lower part of the 
I ground without irrigation. At the Figgate Whins the sewage soaks 
into the sand, and oozes out upon the sea-shore. 

“ The kinds of grasses grown are Italian lyegr^ and meadow 
grass. The ryegrass requires to be resown every third year ; but the 
meadow bas not required resowing, not even on the Figgate 
Whins, which were sown about forty years ago, when the ^ound 
was first irrigated. Opinions difler as to which grass is best adapted 
for the purpose ; but ryegrass seems to produce the heavier crops. 
The imga&d ground is let off m small plots or squares for me 
season to the J^hest bidder. The grass is cut by the tenant as 
required, so that the annual yield of any particular plot has never 
been accurately ascertained ; but an average crop is considered to be 
from 80 to 40 tons acre, in four cuttings. The first cutting 
takes place at the beginning of April, and me last at the end of 
September, the let ox the ground expiring at Ist October. The 
time of cuttiiig the intenn^ate crops depends upon the wants of 
the tenant 

‘*The whole grass is eaten by about 3100 cows — ^the number previous 
to the cattle ph^e — ^in Edinburgh, IS'ewhaveii, Leith, and Portobello ; 
but after the fourth crop is out, flheOT> are turned on some parts of 
the ground about the beginning of iTovember, and remain for about 
a fortnight, should the weather be fitvourable. The ahe^ do not 
seem to thrive, however, although the food is plentifhL The grass 
has been found most suitable for feeding cows — ^the attempts to use 
it for feeding other animals having been found not to answer, and 
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tL^ cost of converting it into hay being proved to be such as to 
render tlie process unprofitabie, 

** The pnce paid for the plots varies considerably, the Ivsst bemg 
kn'jwn to bring ^640 per acre, while others are as low as £15 or £20. 
Last season, «^wing to the cattle plague, the former high prices could 
not be obtsinerL The best laud produces tiie heaviest crop ; but on the 
Figgate Whins, mere irrigated sand, the first crop is earlier in the 
season — a matter of such conBequence that, although the annual 
yield is less, the rent paid for tliese plots ia about aa h^h as for the 
plots producing the heavier crop. The rental of the Figgate Whins 
previous to the irrigation was, 1 have been mfonned, about 2Cteu per 
acre ; while, when irrigated, l>arts have been let for some years at 
£40 per acre. The only works having bfien the levelling of the 
sandy hillocks and formation of channels for the sewage — ^neither 
^f them very costly operations — and the annual outlay l^ing small, 
the lnrreas«^d annual value of that land may be stated at not much 
less than the ditference between the two^ sums. 

It might be an interesting speculation to consider how &r the 
cost of the works necessary for collectiiig and removing the sewage 
from the district of the city draining towards Crai^ntmny might 
have been defrayed by the ^vance of rent obtained by the disposal 
of the sewage in irri^ting the land along the course of the stznani. 
The cost of the whom sewerage works {including many of the branch 
%irains) constructed within the district in the city which ia drained 
to the Craigentinny Bum, may be stated at £96,000. Assuming 
that the annual rent of the 250 acres irri^ted w«a £5 per acre on 
4n average previous to being laid out for irrigation, while the rent 
fvas raised to £25, then the diiferenoe, £20 per acre, is the annual 
value of the irri^tion. There being 260 acres, gives £5000 as the 
return, or ux>wards of 5 per cent, on the cost of the sewers. 

“ The produce of the various irrigated meadows round Edinburgh 
is suiheient to supply the present demand for grass ; necessitating 
any jtother application of the sewage to some other kind of crop, 
unJeas a more extensive market ia obtained for the grass produced.” 

Section — Italian Ryegrass. 

Italian ryegrass can be cultivated over as wide a range 
of soils and climate as any forage crop which we possess, 
and its value for soiling is every day getting to be more 
generally appreciated. When first introduced, and indeed 
until very recently, it was chiefly sown in mixture with 
other grasses and clovers for pasturage, a purpose to which 
it is well adapted from its early and rapid growth in spring. 
Its true function, however, is to produce green food for 
soiling, for which purpose it is probably unrivalled. It is 
in connection with the system of irrigation with liquid 
manure that its astonishing powers have been most fully 
developed. When grown for this purpose it ia sown in 
April, on land that has borne a grain crop after turnips or 
summer fallow. If sown with a grain crop as thicJdy as 
is requisite, it grows to nearly the height of the grain, and 
both are injured. A liberal dressing of farm-yard dung 
is spread upon the stubble in autumn, and immediately 
ploughed in. In the end of March or beginning of AprU 
the land is prepared for the seed by being stirred with the 
grubber and then well harrowed. The seed, at the rate 
of 4 bushels per acre, is then sown in the way already 
described for clover and grass seeds. When the liquid 
manure system is practised, the crop is watered as soon as 
the young plants are about an inch high, and so rapid is 
its growth in favourable circumstances t^t a cutting of 10 
tons per acre has in some cases been obtained six weeks after 
sowing. When there is no provision for supplying liquid 
manure, a top-dressing of guano, nitrate of so^, soot, or the 
first two articles mixed, is applied by hand-sowing, care 
being taken to give this dressing when rain seems at hand 
or h^ just fallen. A similar top-dressing is repeated after 
each cutting, by which means three cuttings are ordinarily 
)btained from the same space in one season. A very 
great quantity of stock can thus be supported from a very 
limited extent of ground. This grass is also found to 
very grateful to ^e palates of horses, cattle, and sheep, 
which all thrive upon it. Though so very succulent, it 
does not produce purging in the animals fed upon it. It 
is peculiarly suitable feeding for milch cows, as appears 
from the published account at Canning Park. Such results 


as those obtained by Mr Kennedy and others are not tc 
be expected unless under similar cooditioas ; bus on good 
loams, clean and in goexi heart, amd under such treatment as 
is described at the ^ginning of this section, as large craps 
of this grass as of red clover may be reckoned on, with at 
least equal feeding powers, and with a degree of certainty 
which the farmer cannot now entertain in regard to the latter 
crop. If it is regularly mown when the ear begins to show, 
and car© taken never to allow the seed to form, it m 
fully ascertained that this grass will grow abundantly fer 
a second year, with the advantage of being ready for use very 
much earlier than in its first season. It is sometimes sown 
in autumn, but those who have had the fullest experience in 
its cultivation give a decided preference to spring sowing, 
either after a grain crop which has followed a green crop 
or fallow, or at once after turnips. It is of great impeat- 
ance to get fresh and genuine se^ That directly imported 
from Italy yields the beat crop when otherwise good. As 
a proof of tfie fondness of sheep for this grass, it h^ been 
ol^rved that when it had been sown in mixture with red 
clover and cut for hay, sheep, on being turned into the 
aftermath, eat down the Italian ryegrass in preference to 
the dover. 

Section 4 . — Crimson Glover. 

Crimson clover, though not hardy enough to withstand 
the climate of Scotland in ordinary winters, is a most 
valuable forage crop in England. It is sown as quickly as 
possible after the removal of a grain crop at the rate of IS 
& to 20 D) per acre. It is found to succeed better when 
only the surface of the soil is stirred by the scarifier and 
harrow than when a ploughing is given. It grows rapidly 
in spring, and yields an abundant crop of green food, 
peculiarly palatable to live stock. It is also suitable for 
making into hay. Only one cutting, however, can be 
obtained, as it does not j^oot again after being mown. 

Section 6. — Red Clover^ 

This plant, either sown alone or in mixture with ryegrass, 
has for a longtime formed the staple crop for soiling; and 
so long as it grew freely, its power of scooting up again 
after repeated mowings, the bulk of crop thus obtained, its 
palatableuess to stock and feeding qualities, the great 
range of soils and climate in which it grows, and its fitness 
either for pasturage or soiling, well entitled it to this pre- 
ference. Except on certain rich calcareous day soils, it 
has now, however, become an exceedingly precarious crop. 
The seed, when genuine, which unfortunately is veiy often 
not the case, germinates as freely as ever, and no greater 
difficulty th^ heretofore is experienced in having a full 
plant during autumn and the greater part of winter ; but 
over most part of the country, the farmer, after having his 
hopes rais^ by seeing a thick cover af vigorous-looking 
clover plants over Ms field, finds to his d^smay, by March 
or Aprfl, that they have eilher entirely disappeared, or are 
found oxdj in capricious patches here and there over the 
field. No satisfactory explanation of this clover faflure 
has yet been given, nor any certain remedy, of a kind to 
be applied to the soil, discovered. One important fact is, 
however, now well established, viz., that when the crop- 
ping hi the land is so managed that clover does not 
recur at shorter intervals lhan eight years, it grows with 
much of its pristine vigour. The knowledge of thk fact 
now determines many farmers in varying their rotation so 
as to secure this important end. At one time there was a 
somewhat prevalent belief that the introduction of beans 
into the rotation had a specific influence of a beneficial kind 
on the clover when it came next to be sown ; but the true 
explanation seems to be, that the beans operate favour- 
ably only by the incidental circumstance of almost nec^- 
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iaraiy iengthenmg the interval betwixt the recurrences of 
clover. 

When -the four-course rotation is followed, no better 
plan of maoagixLg this process has been yet suggested than 
to sow beans, pease, potatoes, or tares, instead of clover, 
for one round, maldng the rotation one of eight years 
instead of four. The mechanical condition of the soil 
leems to have something to do with the success or failure 
of the clover crop. We have often noticed that head-lands, 
or the converging line of wheel tracks near a gateway at 
which the preceding root crop had been carted from a field, 
have had a good take of clover, when on the field generally 
it had failed. In the same way a field that has been much 
poached by sheep while consuming turnips upon it, and 
vhich has afterwards been ploughed up in an unkindly 
^tate, will have the clover prosper upon it, when it fails 
m other cases where the soil appears in far better condition. 
If red clover can be again m^o a safe crop, it will be a 
boon indeed to agriculture. Its seeds are usually sown 
along with a grain crop, any time from 1st February to 
May, at the rate of 13 Si to 20 Bb per acre when not com- 
bined with other clovers or grasses. 

Italian ryegrass and rod clover are now frequently sown 
in mixture for soiling, and succeed admirably.. It ia, how- 
ijver, a wiser course to sow them separately, as by substi- 
tuting the Italian ryegrass for clover, for a single rotation, 
^he farmer not only gets a crop of forage as valuable in all 
i*dspects, but is enabled, if he choose, to prolong the in- 
terval betwixt the sowings of clover to twelve years, by 
mowing, as already recommended, pulse the firat round, 
Italian ryegrass the second, and clover the third. 

These two crops, then, are those on which the arable* 
land farmer mainly relies for green foraga To have them 
good, he must be prepared to make a liberal application of 
manure. CJood farm-yard dung may be applied with 
.advantage either in autumn or spring, taking care to cart 
it upon the laud only when it is dry enough to admit of 
'Mb being done without injxuy. It must also be spread 
irery evenly so soon as emptied from the carts. But it is 
;isi]^ly more expedient to use either guano, nitrate of soda, 
3r soot, for this purpose, at the rates respectively of 2 cwt., 
I cwt, and 20 bushels. If two or more of these substances 
are used, the quantitiea of each will be altered in proportion. 
They are best also to be applied in two or three portions 
at intervals of fourteen to twenty days, beginning towards 
the end of December, and only when rain seems imminent 
or has just fallen. 

When manure is broadcast over a young clover field, 
and presently after washed in by rain, the effect is identical 
with that of first dissolving it ia water, and then distribut- 
ing the dHution over the surface, with this difference, 
namely, that the first plan costs only the price of the guano, 
and ia available at any time and to every one, whereas 
the latter implies the construction of tanka and costly 
tnachiiteiy. 

Section 6. — FeCcJkcs. 

Vetches are another very valuable forage crop. Being 
mdiganous to Britain, and not fastidious in regard to soil, 
they can be cultivated successfully under a great diversity 
of circumstances, and are well adapted for poor soils. By 
combining the winter and spring varieties, and making 
several sowings of each in its season at intervals of two 
or three weeks, it is practicable to have them fit for use 
from May tiU October, and thus to carry out a system of 
soiling by means of vetches alona But it is usu^y more 
isxpedient to use them in combination with grass and clover, 
beginuiug with the first cutting of the latter in May, 
taking the vrinfcer vetches in June, recurring to the Italian 
ryegrass or clover as the second cutting is ready, and 


afterwards bringing the spring vetches into use. Each 
crop can thus be used when in its best state for cattle food, 
and so as gratefully to vary their dietary. 

Winter Vetches , — ^There is no botanical difference between 
winter and spring vetches, and the seeds being identical 
in appearance, caution is required in purchasing seed to 
get it of the right sort Seed grown in England is found 
the most suitable for sowing in Scotland, as it vegetates 
more quickly, and produces a more vigorous plant than 
that which is home-grown. As the great inducement; to 
cultivate this crop is the obtaining of a supply of nutritious 
green food which shall be ready for use about the 1st May, 
and so as to fill up the gap which is apt to occur betwixt 
the root crops of the previous autumn and the ordinary 
summer food, whether for grazing or soiling, it is of the 
utmost importance to treat it in such a way that it may 
be ready for use by the time mentionedL To secure this, 
winter tares should be sown in August if possible, but 
always os soon as the land can be cleared of the preceding 
crop. They may yield a good crop though sown in October^ 
but in this case will probably be very little in advance of 
earlynsown spring vetches, and possess little, if any, advan- 
tage over them in any respect. The land on winch they 
are sown should be and well sheltered, clean, and in 
good heart, and be further enriched by ploughing into it 
from 12 to 16 loads of farm-yard manure. Not less than 
3 J bushels of seed per acre should be sown, to which some 
think it beneficial to add half a bushel of wheat. Bye is 
frequently used for this purpose, but it gets reedy in the 
stems, and ia rejected by the stock. Winter beans are 
better than either. The land having been ploughed rather 
deeply, and well harrowed, it is found advantageous to 
deposit the seed in rows, either by a drilling-machine or 
by ribbing. The latter is the best practice, and the ribs 
should be at least a foot apart and rather deep, that the 
roots may be well devdoped before top-growth takes place. 
As soon in spring as the state of the land and weather 
admits of it, ike crop should be hoed betwixt the drills, a 
top-dressing at the rate of 40 bushels of soot or 3 cwt. of 
guano per acre applied by sowing broadcast, and the roller 
then used for the double purpose of smoothing the surface 
so as to admit of the free use of the scythe, and of pressing 
down the plants which may have been loosened by frost. 
It is thus by early sowing, thick seeding, and liberal 
manuring, that this crop is to be forced to an early and 
abundant maturity. May and June are the montiis in 
which winter vetches are used to advantage. A second 
growth will be produced from the roots if the crop is 
allowed to stand ; but it is much better practice to plough 
up the land as the crop ia cleared, and to sow turnips upon 
it. After a full crop of vetches, land is usually in a good 
state for a succeeding crop. When the whole process has 
been well manned, tiie gross amount of cattle food yielded 
by a crop of winter vetches, and the turnip crop by which 
it is followed in the same summer, will be found consider- 
ably to exceed what could be obtained from the fullest crop 
of turnips alone, grown on similar soil, and with the same 
quantity of manure. It is vain to sow this crop where 
game abounds. 

Spring Vetches, if sown about the 1st of March, will be 
ready for use by 1st July, when the winter vetches are just 
cleared off. To obtain the full benefit of this crop, the 
land on which it is sown must be dean, and to keep it so 
a much fuller allowance of seed is required than is usually 
given in Scotland. When the crop is as thick set as it 
should be, the tendrils interwine, and the ground is covered 
by a solid mass of herbage, under which no weed can 
live. To secure this, not less than 4 bushels of seed per 
acre should be used if gown broadcast, or 3 bushels if in 
drills. The latter plan, if followed by hoeing, is certainly 
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the best ; for if lie weeds are kept in check until the crop 
ia fairly established, they have no chance of getting up 
afterwards. With a thui crop of vetches, on the otiher 
hand, the land is so certain to get foul, that they should at 
once be ploughed down, and something else put in their 
place. As vetches are in the best state for use when the 
seeds begin to form in the pods, repeated sowings are 
made at intervals of three weeks, beginning by the end of 
February, or as early in March as the season admits, and 
continuing till May. The usual practice in Scotland has 
been to sow vetches on part of the oat break, once ploughed 
from lea. Sometimes this does very well, but a far better 
plan is to omit sowing clover and grass seeds on part of 
the land occupied by wheat or barley after turnips, and 
having ploughed that portion in the autumn to occupy it 
with vetches, putting them instead of seeds for one 
revolution of the course. 

When vetches are grown on poor soils, the moat pro- 
fitable way of using them is by folding sheep upon them, 
a practice very suitable also for days, upon which a root 
crop cannot safely be consumed in this way. A different 
course must, however, be adopted from that followed when 
turnips are so disposed of. When sheep are turned in 
upon a piece of tares, a large portion of the food is trodden 
down and wasted. Cutting the vetches and putting them 
into racks does not much mend the matter, as much is still 
pulled out and wasted, and the manure unesqually dis- 
tributed over the land. To avoid those evils, hurdles with 
vertical spars, betwixt which the sheep can reach with head 
and neck, are now used. These are set close up to the 
growing crop along a considerable stretch, and shifted for- 
ward as the sheep eat up what is within their reach. 
This requires the constant attention of the shepherd, bpt 
ihe labour is repaid by the saving of the food, which being 
always fresh and clean, does the sheep more good. A 
modification of this plan is to use the same kind of hurdles, 
but instead of shifting them as just described, to mow a 
swathe parallel to them, and fork this forward within reach 
of the sheep as required, repeating this as often during 
the day as is found necessary, and at night moving the 
sheep close up to the growing crop, so that they may lie for 
the next twenty-four hours on the space which has yielded 
food for the past day. During the night they have such 
pickings as have been left on the recently-mown space, and 
so much of the growing crop as they can get at through the 
spars. There is less labour by this last mode than the 
other, and having practised it for many years we know 
that it answers well. This folding upon vetches is Buitable 
either for finishing off for market sheep that are in forward 
condition, or for recently-weaned lambs, which, after five 
or six weeks' folding on this clean, nutritious herbage, are 
found to take on more readily to eat turnips, and to thrive 
better upon them, than if they had been kept upon the 
pastures aU tiie autumn. Sheep folded upon vetches must 
have water always at command, otherwise they will not 
prosper. 

As spring-sown vetches are in perfection at the season 
when pastures usually get dry and scanty, a common 
practice is to cart them on to grass land and spread them 
out in wisps, to be eaten by the sheep or cattle. It is, 
however, much better either to have them eaten by sheep 
where they grow, or to cart them to the homestead. 

Section 7. — Beans. 

The common field bean has not hiriierto been recog- 
nised as an available forage plant, Mr MecM has, we 
believe, the merit of first showing its great value for this 
purpose. In the hot dry summer of 1868, when pastures 
utterly failed, and men were at their wits' end how to keep 
their stock in life, hi* had recourse to his bean crop, then at 


its full growth, and its green pods filled with soft pulse. 
Tfift plan of using it was, to mow the needed quantity 
daily, pass it through a chaff-cutter, and then send it out 
in troughs to his sheep in their pastures, and to his cattle 
in their stalls. The quantity of green food per acre yielded 
by a full crop of beans when used in this way is very great, 
and probably exceeds that of any other crop we grow. As 
Mr Mechi observed, on first announcing his practice, no 
farmer need to be at a loss for food for his live stock who 
has a crop of beans at command.” We know that many 
farmers availed themselves of this seasonable hint with 
the very best results. That preeminently auccessW 
grazier, Mr William M^Combie, M.F., Tillyfour, has, in his 
instructive pamphlet, shown how useful it is to have a 
few acres of mixed beans, peas, and tares ready to give to 
cattle in forward condition in the month of August, by 
laying down to them daily on their pastures a supply of 
this very palatable and nourishing forage. By this ex- 
pedient they make rapid progress at a season when they 
would lose the condition they had already gained if 1 ^ 
dependent on the then failing pasturage. We can testify 
from experience that we never have our cattle make such 
rapid progress on any kind of food as when thus supplied 
with green pulse on autumn pastures. 

Section 8. — Mnstard. 

After a crop of vetches has been consumed, if the season 
is too far advanced to admit of turnips being sown, it is 
not unusual to take a crop of white mustard or ctimson 
clover. 

By means of the crops now enumerated, the practice of 
aoilmg can be carried out in all cases where it is practicable. 

There are other valuable crops of this kind, several of 
which we shall now describe 5 but their culture is eiihar 
limited by their requirements in regard to soil and dimato, 
or attended with too great expense to admit of their com- 
peting with those already described. 

Section 9 . — Sainfoin 

This very important forage plant would be well entitled 
to a more prominent place in onr list but for the circum- 
stance that it is only on dry calcareous soils that its 
excellences are fuEy developed 3 and to these, accordingly, 
its culture may be said to be cozifined. In all the chalk 
districts of England sainfoin occupies an important place 
in the rotation of crops. Beferring to the chalky downs 
round Dsley in Berlm, Mr Caird says : — About a tenth 
part of the land is kept under sainfoin, in which it remams 
for four years, being each year cut for hay, of which it 
gives an excellent crop. A farmer having 40 acres of 
sainfoin sows out 10 acres and breaks up 10 acres 
annually. This goes regularly over the whole farm, tt© 
sainfoin not returning on the same field for considerable 
intervals, and when its tarn comes round the field receives 
a rest of four years from the routine of cultivation. It 
is then ploughed up in spring, and sown with oats on 
one furrow, the crop of which is generally excellent, as 
much as 80 bushels an acre not being uncommon.” ^ The 
seed, at the rate of 4 bushels per acre, is drilled in 
immediately after barley or oats has been sown, working 
the drill at li^t angles to its course when it deposited the 
grain. It is frequently pastured for on© or more years 
before being mown either for green forage or for hay. It 
is sometimes allowed to stand for eight or ten years, but 
the plan described in the above quotation is the more 
approved one. A variety called giant sainfoin has been 
intrbduced by Mr Hart of Ashwell, Herts. As compared 
with the common sort it is more rapid in its growth in 

^ Caird’s BngUah Agvxouliiua^t^ p. 134^ 
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spring, and still more so after the first and second cuttings. 
Three cuttings for hay, and one of these ripening the seed, 
have been yielded by it in one year, and a good eddish 
after all The yield from it in the first year after sowing 
is large in comparison with the common sainfoin, from its 
attaining matoiity much sooner ; but for the same reason 
it is thought judicious to break it up after three years, 
while stUl in vigour. 

Section 10. — Imceme, 

Lucerne is much cultivated as a forage crop in France 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, but has never 
come into general use in Britain. It is, however, frequently 
met with in small patches in districts where the soil is 
very light, with a dry suhsoiL Its thick tap-roots penetrate 
very deeply into the soil; and if a good cover is once 
obtained, the plants will continue to yield abundant cuttings 
of herbage for eight or ten years, provided they are statedly 
top-dressed and kept free from perennial weeds. In 
cultivating lucerne, the ground must first be thoroughly 
cleaned, and put into good heart by consuming a turnip 
crop upon it with sheep. In March or April, the surface- 
soil having first been brought to a fine tilth, the seed, at 
the rate of 10 lb per acre, is sown in rows 15 to 18 
inches apart. As soon as the plants appear they must be 
freed from weeds by careful hoeing and hand-weeding, 
repeated as occasion requires. Little produce is obtained 
from them the first season, and not a very heavy cutting 
the second ^ but by the third year two or more abimdant crops 
of herbage will be produced, peculiarly suitable for horse- 
feed. It is the slow growth of the pl^ts at first, and the 
difficulty of keeping them free from weeds on Ihose dry 
soils which alone are adapted for growing lucerne, that 
have deterred farmers from growing it more extensively 
than has hitherto been dona We have grown it success- 
fully in Berwickshire on a muiry soil resting on sandstone 
xoc!^ in an exposed situation, at an elevation of 400 feet. 
The time to cut it is, as with clover and sainfoin, when it 
is in full flower. 

Section 11. — Chicory^ dec. 

Chicory^ humet^ cow-parsnip, and pri/My comfrey, all 
known to be palatable to cattle and yielding a large bulk 
of produce, have probably been less carefully experimented 
with than their merits deserva Although they have long 
figured in such notices as the present, or in occasional 
paragraphs m agricultural periodicals, they have never yet, 
riiat we are aware of, been subjected to such a trial as 
either conclusively to establish their claim to more extended 
culture, or to justify the neglect which they have hitherto 
experienced. 

^ Section 12 . — Gorse or Whin. 

Notwithstanding its formidable spines, the young shoots 
of this hardy evergreen yield a palatable and nutritious 
winter forage for horses and cattle. To fit it for this 
purpose it must be chopped and bruised to destroy the 
spines. This is sometimes done in a primitive and laborious 
way by laying the gorse upon a block of wood and beating 
it "^th a mallet, flat at one end and armed with crossed 
knife-edges at the other, by the alternate use of which it 
is bruised and chopped. There are now a variety of 
machines by which ihis is done rapidly and efficiently, and 
which are in use where this kind of forage is used to any 
extent. The agricultural value of this plant has often been 
over-rated by theoretical writers. In the case of very poor, 
dry soils, it does, however, yield much valuable food at a 
season when green forage is not otherwise to be had. It 
is on this account of importance to dairymen j and to j 
thorn it has this further recommendation, that cows fed I 


upon it give much rich milk, which is free from any 
unpleasant flavour. To turn it to good account, it must 
be sown in drills, kept clean by hoeing, and treated as a 
regular green crop. If sown in March, on land fitly pro* 
pared and afterwards duly cared for, it is ready for use 
in the autumn of the following year. A succession of 
cuttings of proper age is obtained for several years from 
the same field. It is cut by a short stout scythe, and must 
be brought from the field daily ; for when put in a heap 
after being chopped and bruised it heats rapidly. It is 
given to horses and cows in combination with chopped 
hay or straw. An acre will produce about 2000 faggots 
of green two-year-old gorse, weighing 20 each. 

This plant is invaluable in mountain sheep-walks. The 
rounded form of the furze bushes that are met with in 
such situations shows how diligently the annual groT\i;h, 
as far as it is accessible, is nibbled by the sheep. The 
food and shelter afforded to them in snow-storms by 
clusters of such bushes is of such importance that the 
wonder is our sheep farmers do not bestow more pains to 
have it in adequate quantity. Young plants of whin are 
so kept down by the sheep that they can seldom attain to 
a profitable size unless protected by a fence for a few years. 

Section 13 . — Tussac Grass. 

The tussac grass of the Falkland Islands has of late 
years attracted considerable attention as a forage plant. 
Prom its gigantic growth, even in those ungenial regions, 
and the extraordinary relish manifested for it by horses 
and cattle, sanguine hopes were entertained that it was to 
prove a truly valuable addition to our present list of forage 
plants ; but the attempts hitherto made to introduce it iu 
Britain have not been of a very encouraging kind. Tlie 
only successful cases have been in the Orkneys and in 
Lewis. Messrs Lawson of Edinburgh, who have given 
much attention to it, say — Our own experience leads to 
the conclusion, that localities within influence of the sea 
spray, the soil being of a peaty nature, are without doubt 
the best adapted for the growth of the tussac; and in such 
places it is likely to be of great service, as few other 
nutritive grasses will exist there. In our own experi- 
mental grounds it does not thrive well; which may 
perhaps be accounted for by the nature of the soil, which 
is light and dry. Regarding its value as a forage plant, 
we have before us an analysis made, at onr request, by 
Professor J ohnston, the results of which show that ^ the 
tussac grass ought to be vei^ nutritive.’ Propagation, in 
the absence of seed, is easily effected, under favourable 
rircumstances, by subdivision of the roots.” 

We have thus noticed all the more important of our 
forage crops of ascertained value. Additions will probably 
be made to them from time to time, especially from the 
increased attention now bestowed on green crops of all 
kinds. It has lately been suggested that maize and also 
lupins, although unfit for our cHmate as grain crops, might 
with advantage be tried as forage plants. Both are 
successfully grown for this purpose in Germany, Being 
unable to withstand frost, they should be sown not earlier 
than May. The maize requires a deep rich soil; the 
lupins again are said to do best on light sOiceons soils. 
Both should be sown in rows 15 to 18 inches apart, and 
seeded at the rate of 2 bushels per acre. A trial which 
we made with lupins (both the blue and the yellow sorts) 
in 1858, on a light moorland, proved a total failure. 

Section 14. — Saymetking. 

Having spoken of the ctiltivation and use in a green 
state of herbage and forage crops, it remains to describe 
the process by which they are preserved for use in a diy 
state, or rmde into hay. On every farm a supply of good 
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hay, adequate to the wants ot its own live stock, ie, or at 
least ought to be, statedly provided* This is no doubt 
an expensive kind of food, but on the other hand it is 
highly nutritious, and conduces much to the healthfulnesa 
of the animals fed upon it. Many a valuable farm horse 
is annually sacrificed to a false economy in feeding him 
solely on innutritions straw or ill-gotten hay. The 
owners of such stock would do well to consider that the 
death of a horse yearly, and the impaired health and 
condition of the whole stud, more than Counterbalance 
any saving that can be effected by using bad fodder instead 
pf good. But the great consumption of hay is by the 
numerous horses constantly required in this country for 
other purposes than farm labour. In the vicinity of towns 
hay is therefore a staple agricultural product, and hay- 
making an important branch of rural economy. It is one 
in the practice of which English farmers generally excel 
their brethren north of the Tweed. In the counties near 
the metropolis, in particular, this process is conducted with 
admirable skill 

In converting the grasses and forage plants into hay, 
the object is to get quit of the water which they contain, 
amounting to nearly two-thirds of their weight, with the 
least possible loss of their nutritive qualities. In order to 
this the crops must be mown at that stage of their growth 
when the greatest weight of produce with the maximum of 
nutritive value can be obtained; and then it is necessary 
so to conduct the drying process that the inspissated juices 
shall not be washed out and lost by external wetting. A 
simple and sufficiently accurate rule for determining the 
first point is to mow when the plants are in full flower. If 
this stage is exceeded, both the quality of the hay and the 
amount of the foggage or aftermath are seriously impaired. 
It follows from this that mowing should be commenced 
somewhat earlier than the stage indicated, otherwise, before 
the whole can be cut the last portion will have exceeded 
the proper degree of ripeness. By cutting a part too soon 
a slight loss of weight is incurred, which, however, is 
compensated for by a better aftermath; whereas if part is 
allowed to mature the seeds, there is a loss of weight, 
quality, and aftermath. Haymaking, to be done well, must 
be done quickly, and in order to this a full supply of 
labourers is indispensable. As a good mower can cut on 
an average an acre in a day, as many must be engaged as 
can overtake the extent of crop while it is in the best state 
for cutting. It is of great importance, too, to have the 
grass cut close to the ground. A loss of from 5 'to 10 
per cent, on the gross produce is frequently incurred by 
unskilful or careless mowers leaving the sward too high. 
Now that efficient movTing-machines can be had, this work 
can be performed with a celerity and accuracy hitherto 
unattainable. To admit of accurate and expeditious mow- 
ing, whether by scythe or machine, care must be taken, at 
the proper season,* to remove all stones and other obstruc- 
tions, and to make the surface smooth by rolling. 

Confining our attention, in the first place, to natural 
meadow grass, let us glance at the process as conducted by 
those who are most proficient in it. The mowers having 
commenced their work at sunrise, the haymakers, in the 
proportion of two men and three women to each mower, so 
soon as the dew is off, shake out the swathes evenly over 
the whole ground, until they have overtaken as much as 
they can get into cocks the same day. This quantity they 
now turn and toss about as frequently as possible, getting 
it, before evening, either into a compact windrow, or 
forming it into very small cocks* Next day these cocks 
are again opened out, and as much more of the grass in 
swathe as can be overtaken, all of which is anew subjected 
to the same repeated turnings, and again, as evening 
approaches, secured from dew and rain by windrowing 
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and cocking; that which is driest being put into larger 
cocks than on the previous day. If the weather is hot and 
parching, that which was first cut is by the fourth day 
ready for the stack, and is immediately carried. A large 
rick-cloth is drawn over the incipient stack until more hay 
is in condition to be added to it, and then, if weather 
favour, the whole process, from mowing to stacking, for a 
time goes on simffitaneonsly, and is speedily completed. 
As the building of the stack proceeds, its sides are, by 
pulling, freed from loose hay, and straightened; and when 
completed it is thatched with the least possible delay. If 
the weather prove showery, the grass is left untouched in 
the swathe until it begins to get yellow on the under side, 
in which case it is usually turned over without opening out 
until weather again favour. To produce fine hay, care 
must be taken to secure from dew or rain by cocking 
before nightfall all that has been spread out during the 
day — ^never to touch it until dew or wet is off — to shake 
aU out so thoroughly as that the whole may be dried alike 
— ^and never to suffer it, after being tedded out, to lie so 
long as to get scorched on one side. When these operations 
are conducted successfully, the hay is of a fine light-green 
colour, delightfully fragrant, and retains its nutritious 
matter unimpaired. To accomplish this in our variable 
climate much skill and energy, and an ample command 
of labour, are necessary. 

The coat and labour of this process are now, indeed, 
much reduced by the use of machinery, consisting of 
mower, tedder, and rake, by means of which a man and 
pair of horses can do the work of ten scythemen, and 
another man and horse can toss, turn, and draw into 
windrows as much grass as could be overtaken in the 
same time by fifteen people. The hay-tedder, moreover, 
shakes out the grass more thoroughly than it can be done 
by hand. After the hay is gathered into rows, horse labour 
is also sometimes employed to collect it into heaps by 
means of a sweep, that is, a piece of plank with a rope 
attached to each end of it, by which a horse draws it 
along 071 edge, while two lads hold it down, and the hay is 
thus pushed forward in successive portions, which are 
then by hand labour made into orderly cocks. The yield 
of me^ow hay ranges from 1 to 2 tons per acre, and the 
cost of making it is about 10s. per ton. In London hay 
is brought to market in trusses, each weighing 66 fi), 
36 of which are called a load. In cutting up a stack 
these trusses are removed from it in compact cubes, which 
are then neatly secured by bands of twisted hay. 

In converting the cultivated forage crops, such as clover 
(either pure or mixed with ryegrass), sainfoin, lucerne, or 
vetches, into hay, the procedure varies considerably from 
that pursued with the natural grasses. A considerable 
part of these plants consists of broad tender leaves, which, 
when scorched by the sun, become so dry and brittle that, 
on the least rough handling, they fly into dust, and are 
totally lost. These crops, therefore, do not admit of being 
shaken asunder and tossed about like the natural grasses, 
a circumstance which unfortunately forbids the use of 
the tedding-machine in getting them. The swathes are 
accordingly left untouched* until they have got slightly 
withered on the upper side, after which they are turned 
several times with as little breaking up as possible ; made 
up first into small cocks, opened out again, gently turned, 
and made into larger cocks, which as speedily as possible 
are carried and stacked- These crops can be stacked with 
safety in a very green state by mixing with them frequent 
layers of clean dry straw, by which the redundant juices 
are absorbed, and injuriqus heating prevented. The straw 
thus impregnated acquires a flavour which renders it palat- 
able to cattle; but it is advisable, when, this practice is 
adopted, to cut the whole into chaff before using it as fodder. 
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Wlien it is desired to save the seeds of Italian or 
common ryegrass, the crop, after being mown, is allowed to 
lie for a day or two in swathe, and is then neatly gathered 
into sheaves, bound, and stocked, precisely like a crop oC 
oats. When sufficiently dried, the seed is either thrashed 
out in the field, the straw stacked like other hay, and the 
seed spread thinly over a granary floor, and turned several 
times daily until it is enongh to keep in a bin or 
in sacks j or the sheaves are built into small round stacks, 
which stand until the seed is wanted, when it is thrashed 
out by machinery like grain. 

Of late years we have frequently secured considerable 
quantities of useful hay by mowing seeds that had been 
pastured by sheep in the early part of the season. In July 
we run the mowing-machines over such fields, taking care 
to set the cutting-bar high enough to leave the fresh-grown 
herbage untouched, and to remove only that of older and 
taller growth. The mown stuff is left untouched for two 
or three days ; is then drawn together by the horse rake, 
and put into cocks for a short time, or carted at once to 
the lick-yard as weather permits. In this way much 
herbage that would otherwise go to waste is converted 
into useful winter fodder, and a fresh-grown dean pasture 
secured for lambs or other stock, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

CUITIVATBD CROPS — OitOPS OP LIMITED CULTIVATION. 

Under this head we shall notice a variety of crops which, 
however valuable in themselves, and important to the 
farmers of particular localities, are, from one cause or other, 
not adapted for general cultivation. 

Section 1. — Flax. 

Flax is probably the most important of these crops. In- 
deed, from the rapid growth of our linen trade, the growing 
demand for linseed and its products, and the fitness of the 
soil and climate for the successful growth of flax, it is not 
without cause that its more extended cultivation has been 
so strenuously urged upon our farmers, and that influential 
societies have been organised for the express purpose of ; 
promoting this object. Viewed merely as an agricultural 
crop, the cultivation of flax is exceedingly simple, and 
could be practised as readily and extensively as that of the 
cereal crops. The difficulty is, ' that before it can be 
disposed of to any advantage, it must undergo a process of 
partial manufacture ; thus tliere is required not only an 
abundant supply of cheap labour, but such an amount of 
skill and personal superintendence on the part of the farmer 
as is incompatible with due attention to com and cattle 
husbandry. If a ready and remunerative market were | 
available for the fibre in its simple form of fiax straw, this, 
in combination with the value of the seed for cattle feeding, 
would at once hold out sufficient motive to our farmers to 
grow it statedly and to any required extent. Until this 
is the case, its culture cannot extend in the corn-growing 
districts of Great Britain. In Breland and parts of the 
Highlauds of Scotland, where there is a redundant popula- 
tion much in wwt of such employment as the fiax crop 
fumishes, and where the climate is suited for its growth, 
it is highly desirable that its culture should extend, and 
probable Iffiat it will do so. Elax prospers most when 
grown upon land of firm texture resting upon a moist 
subsoil It does well to succeed oats or potatoes, as it 
requires the soil to be in fresh condition wi^out being too 
tick Lands newly broken up from pasture suit it w^, as 
these are generally freer from weeds than those that have 
been long under l^age. It is usiially inexpedient to apply 
manure directly to the flax crop, as tendency of this is 
to produce over-luxuriance, and thereby to mar the quality 
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of the fibre, on which its value chiefly depends. For the 
same reason it must he thickly seeded, the effect of thk 
being to produce tail slender stems, free from branchea 
The land having been ploughed in autumn, is prepared for 
sowing by working it with the grabber, harrow, and roller, 
until a fine tilth is obtained. On the smooth surface the 
seed is sown broadcast by hand or machine, at the rate of 
3 bushels per acre, and covered in the same manner as 
clover seeds. It is advisable immediately to hand-rake it 
wili common hay-rakes, and thus to remove aU stones and 
clods, and to secure a uniform dose cover of plants. 
When these are about 3 inches long the crop must be 
carefully hand-weeded. This is a tedious and expensive 
process, and hence the importance of sowing the crop on 
land as free as possible from weeds of all kinds. To obtain 
flax of the very finest quality the crop must be pulled as 
soon as the flowers fall, but in the improved modes of 
steeping, whether by Schenck^s or Watt’s patent, the value 
of me fibre is not dminished by allowing the seeds to 
mature. It must not, however, be allowed to become dead 
ripe, but should be pulled whenever the seeds appear, on 
opening the capsule, to be slightly brown-colour^ The 
pulling requires to be managed with much care. It is 
performed by men or women, who seize a small quantity 
with both hands and puH it by a sKght jerking effort. The 
important point to be attended to is to keep the butts even 
as successive quantities are seized and twitched from the 
ground. When a convenient handful has been puHed it is 
laid on the ground, and the next parallel to it at a foot or 
so apart. The next handfuls are laid across these, and so 
on until a small pile is made, after which another is begun. 
After lying in this position for a few days, the seed-vessels 
or bolls are separated from the fiax by lifting each handful 
separately and pulling the top through a ripple or iron 
comb fixed upon a piece of plank. As many of these 
handfuls as will make a small sheaf are titen laid very 
evenly together, and bound near both ends witii bands 
formed of a few stems of fiax. These sheaves are set up 
in stooks, and when dry enough to keep without heating 
are stacked and thatched until an opportunity occurs of 
disposing of the fiax straw. Sometimes the fiax is bound 
into sheaves and stooked as it is puUed, and treated exactly 
like a grain crop. In this case the seed is separated from 
the straw by passing the head of each sheaf between iron 
rollers. The only objection to this plan is that the bolls of 
separate sheaves get so entangled in each other as to render 
it exceedingly difficult to handle them in carrying the crop, 
and in budding and taking down the stacks, without dis- 
arranging the leaves and wasting much straw and seed. 

It woi^d be tedious to enter here into a minute detail of 
the ordinary method of separating the fiax fibre from the 
woody part of the stem. Suffice it to say that in the 
ordinary practice the sheaves or beets of flax straw are 
immersed in a pit or pool filled with clear soft water. The 
sheaves are kept under water by laying boards upon them 
loaded with stones to keep them down. Here the fiax 
undergoes a process of fermentation by which the parts are 
separated. About nine or ten days are usually required for 
this purpose, but this is much influenced by the temperature 
A good deal of skill and close watching is required to know 
exactly when it has been watered enough. The flax is now 
taken from the pit and evenly spread upon a smooth, dean, 
recently-mown meadow, where it lies for about ten days 
more, receiving several turnings the while. When the 
retting, as this is called, is perfected, the flax is carefully 
gathered up when peif ectiy dry, and again tied into sheaves, 
in which state it is stored under cover until the breaking 
and scutching can be overtaken. 

AU this necessarily requires much skilful watching and 
nice manipulation, — ^more/ as we have already said, than is 
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compatible with the other avocations ot an extensive farmer. 
There are, however, improved modes of accomplishing this 
preliminary manufacture of flax which, wherever estab- 
lished, pave the way for the growth of flax as an ordinary 
field crop. For these see article Flax. 

The extent of flax cultivation in Ireland is considerable, 
but the acreage has been gradually diminishing during 
late years. In 1864 it reached the mAxiTmiTn ^ 301,693 
acres; next year it fell to 251,433. Since 1869 it has 
steadily declined, there being 229,262 acres in flax crop 
that year, and only 122,003 in 1872. 

H&mp, although at one time very generally grown in 
Great Britain, is now so rarely met with that it is unneces- 
sasry to enter into details of its cultivation. 

Section 2. — Sopa* 

The hop is an important crop in several of the southern 
coimties of England. Although an indigenous plant, it 
was originally brought into England for cultivation from 
Flanders in 1525. It is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Belgium, Bavaria, in the United States of America, and 
more recently in Australia. Hops, as is well known, are 
chiefly used for preserving and imparting a peculiar flavour 
to beer. Probably the only parts of the hop flower which 
enter into the composition of the beer are tiie seeds, and 
the yellow glutinous matter which surrounds the outer in- 
teguments of tile seed, and lies at the bottom of the petals. 
This yellow matter (technically termed the ccmdiiion oi tiie 
hop) has an intensely bitter taste, and emits a peculiar and 
very agreeable aroma, which, however, is extremely volatile j 
and hence the necessity for close packing as soon as possible 
after the hops €u:e dried. When kept over a year, much 
of this aroma flies ofl, and hence new hops are indispensable 
in brewing the filmt kinds of beer. Several varieties of the 
hop are cultivated in England. Of these, the Pamham 
and Canterbury whitehines and goldvnga are esteemed 
the finest. These are tall varieties, requiring poles of 
from 14 to 20 feet. The grapes^ so called from grow- 
ing in clusters, and of whi^ there are several varieties 
of various quality, require poles from 10 to 14 feet long. 
Joneses, adapted for lighter and inferior land, requires 
these but 8 to 10 feet. The colegates are a hardy and 
late-ripening variety, which grow best on stiff soils ; and 
the Flemish redbinSy only cxQtivated from its less liability 
than the other to be attacked by the aphis or black blight. 

The hop is a very exhausting crop for the land, requir- 
ing to be planted only on the most fertile soils, and to have 
them sustained by freq.ient and large dressings of manure 
rich in nitrogen. Hops are principally cultivated in the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Worcester, and | 
Hereford, and to a more limited extent in Essex, Suffolk, 
and Hottinghain. The best quality of hops are grown at 
Famham in Kent, upon the outcrop of the upper greensand 
formation, from whence the phosphatic nodules or coprolites 
now so well known in the manure market are obtained. 
In 1871 the land imder hop cultivation in Great Britain 
measured 60,030 acres; in 1872 it amounted to 61,927 
acres, of which there were in Kent 37,927, in Sussex 9738, 
and in Hereford 6106 acres. 


In forming a new plantation, the ^oTind soon after Miriiaehnas 
is tr^ohed to the depth of 18 inches, if it has previously been 
in meadow or old pasture, taking care not to bury the suirace-soil 
above^ half that depth. Subsoil-ploughing will suffice with land 
that is in tillage. If the land is wet, drains are made from 4 to 
5 feet deep, laid with pipes, and a foot of broken stones over them, 
to prevent the roots of the hops from obstructing the pipes. The 
distance between the drains is determined by the necessities of each 
case. Perfect draining is essential to the success of the crop ; and the 
hops are planted in sq^res or triangles at equal distances, varying 
from 6 to 7 feet, according to the fertilify of the soil and the 
heater or less luxuriant habit of growth of the variety selected, 
plants are raised by cutting off the layers or ^oots of the pre- 


ceding year, wMnh are bedded* out during the month of March in 
ground previously prepared, and in the succeeding autumn become 
what are called nursery plants or bedded sets. iSrly in Kovemb^ 
these are planted, one, two, or three being used for a hill according 
to the strength of the plants. Care must be taken to introduce a 
sufficieirt number of fnaU plants, six hiUs to the acre being deemed 
sufficient. The presence .of these is found to induce earlier mata* 
lily, and to improve both, the quality and weight of the crops. 
The ground must at all times be xept free from weeds and have a 
good depth of pulverised soiL From the fi^ a stick, 6 feet high 
or 80 , is placeAto each hill, to which aU the young bines, as they 
shoot out during sninmer, must be tied. A liberal dressixig of 
superph^phate of lime and guano is in June hoed in around each 
hiQ, which is ppeated in Jmy, under which treatment 2 or 3 cwt. 
of hops is obtained the first year, in addition to a crop of mangolds, 
turnips, or potatoes, grown in the intervals between the bilTfL On 
newly broken up ground lime is appli^ the following spiing. 
When a plantetion has been eatablmhed, the armnal rouime of 
culture b^;ins in antumn, as soon as the crop has been gathered, 
when the haulni is stripped from the poles, and stored away as a 
substitute for straw. The poles are stacked or piled in quantities 
of 400 or 500, at regular distances on the ground Buring winter 
they are sorted and repointed whmi required, and new ones substi- 
tute^ for those that are broken or decked ; this work yrt/I the 
carrying on of manure being accompli^ed in frosty weather. The 
ground is dug over by the fork at this season. In March the earth 
m removed from the plants by a beck or proxiged hoe till the crown 
is exposed, that the plant may he prunei Immediately after this 
the poles are set, the length and number of these for each hill 
depending upon kind of hops and amount of growth anticipated, 
They are fixed into holes made for them by a hop-bar. As the 
s^on advanc^ the ground is hoed and again dug or stirred by a 
nidget or scarifier drawn by a horse. Eany in May the bines or 
young shoots, as soon as long enough, are tied to the poles with 
rushes or hast. This tying is repeated several timaR as the bines 

f et higher, and has even to he done hy step-ladders. In June the 
ops are earthed tip or hUUdy at which time weak plants get a 
dressing of guano. Throughout the summer wee^ are destroyed as 
they appear, and the soil kept loose by the nidget or the hand-hoe. If 
poles are blown over by hi^ winds, tiiey axe immediately replaced. 

The picking of the Hops usually begins about the second week in 
Septemt^, and furnishes ample employment for several weeks to 
the entire population of the districts, and to a large of 

strangers; men, women, ^d children all engaging in it The 
hop-pickers are arrai^ed into companies, and are supplied with 
b^kets or bins, holding 7 or 8 bushels each, which are gaug^ 
with black lines inside to save tiie trouble of measuring. Each 
company is under the superintendence of a hop-bailiff, who keeps an 
account of the earnings, &c. Under him are several men called 
TOle-pullera, whose duly it is to supply the pickers with poles of 
hops, and to assist in carrying the picked hops to tbe carts. They 
use an iron lever called a hop-dog in pulling up the poles. The 
hops are picked, one by one, into tiie bins, care being taken that no 
bTOches, nor leaves, nor mouldy hops, are included. The hops are 
dried in kilns or oast-houses, on fioors of haircloth. Great improve- 
ments have been made of late years in the construction of these oasts, 
Much nice discrimination is required in managr-ng the drying so as 
to produce*the best quality of hops. As soon as they are removed 
from the kiln they are packed into pockets, which during the 
process are suspended from a hole in tiie floor, and the hops trodden 
into them by a man. This is now done more accural^y by 
machines, in which a piston presses the hops into the pockets. 
Hop-growing is a hazardous spebulativo business, the return at times 
being very great, and at other times not covering expenses. This 
arises from tiie liability of the hop to the attacks of insects, hut more 
especially to blight and mould. The b^ht is caused by innumer- 
able hordes of the ApMs hmtmUy which sometimes destroy the plants 
altogether. The mould is a parasitioal fungus. It is believed that 
a means has at last been discovered of checkmg the ravages of these 
assailants, by enveloping plant sepamtely in a light covering, 
and subjecting it to the fames of tobacco in the case ot hlmht, aim 
to a cloud of powdered brimstone in the case of mildew. In blight 
yearo it usually happens that some ground altogether escape/ in 
which case the returns from them are enormous, owing to the 
enhanced price. 


Section 3. — Sugar^Beet^ 

The Silesian white beet has long been cultivated in 
various states of continental Europe for the production of 
sugar, and in several of them is now a staple product of 
very great value and importance. ’ After several abortive 
att^pts to introduce this industry into our own country, it 
seems at last to have obtained a firm footing in England, 
through the enterprise and perseverance of "Mr James 
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Duncan, augar-iefiner, of Mincing liane, London, wlio fiTe 
years ago erected the necessary buildings and machinery 
ac Lavenham, in Suffolk, Tiurough the kindness of ]l!i& 
Duncan we are enabled to submit to our readers the follow- 
ing details regarding this most interesting enterprise. 

The sugar factoiy at Lavenham was erected in 1868, 
although not completed until February 1869, Mr Duncan 
had first of all contracted with various farmers in that 
neighbourhood to grow beet for him at the price of 20a, 
per ton of clean roots, delivered at his factory, with the 
option to the growers of receiving back the resulting pulp 
at 12s. per ton, if removed as made. Mr Duncan also 
procured from the continent the necessary supplies of 
seed of the best sort, and famished the growers with in- 
structions as to the proper mode of cultivation. In grow- 
ing mangolds farmers try to grow the largest possible weight 
per acre, and for this purpose they manure heavily, and 
give the individual plants ample space. This will not do in 
the case of sugar-beet, as it is found that small roots are 
richest in sugar, and that Hb each is the beat ske to 
aim at. The endeavour, therefore, must be to have the 
roots small individually, and yet to secure a good weight 
per acre. As the part of the bulb tbat grows above ground 
contains very little sugar, a further object is to have as 
little of it exposed to light as possible. All this is accom- 
plisiied by sowing tbe crop in rows about 16 inches apart, 
and leaving the plants close to each other. If all is well 
managed, the crop should yield firom 15 to 20 tons of 
cleaned roots per acre. The delivery of the roots at the 
factory begins about the end of September, when they are 
carted direct from the field as they are puHed, The exi- 
gences of wheat-sowing and other field labour at that 
season induce the growers to store a considerable part of 
their beet crop at home, and to deliver it at the factory 
from time to time as they can overtake this heavy cartage. 
The roots lose weight rapidly when kept in clamps, to 
cover which a little extra price is given as the season 
advances. The convenience of the growers is much fur- 
thered by this arrangement ; but it sometimes results in 
irregular supplies, and consequent loss to the manufacturer. 

Owing to the extreme drought of 1868 the beet was 
late in being sown, and the crop was small, amounting 
only to 1200 tons j but it was exceedingly rich in sugar. 
The following season was moist, and the yield per acre good, 
but the area under crop was small, and the total quantity 
delivered at the factory about 3000 tons. The year 1870 
was again an extremely hot and dry one, with a gross 
produce of 4500 tons, which yielded 12 per cent, of syrup. 
The produce in 1871 was 6000 tons, yielding 10 per 
cent, of syrup, and that of 1872 exceeded 7000 tons of 
very good roots ; but the wetness of the season and strikes 
among the labourers so protracted the factory work, that 
instead of being completed in December it was prolonged 
until March, and the percentage of sugar was smaller than 
it ought to have been. The particulars of this last crop 
are as follows. The total weight of clean roots from 571 
acres was — 


Delivered fresh from the fields. 



2370 tons. 

Clamped by growers at their farms, 
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So tbat with a total average of 13f tons per acre, two-thirds 
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of the crop averaged 15 tons, and the remaining third only 
9 J tons. The proportion of feeding pulp has been large 
in 1871 and 1872, — ^both having been moist seasons, — ^and 
has been 22 per cent, of the weight of the roots. In 
1870 it was only 19 per cent. The details of the disposal 
of the pulp from crop 1872 are also interesting. Of 1235 
tons of pulp purchased by nine farmers — 

597 tons were taken by one, 

826 „ by another, 

116 ,, by another, 

95 ,, by another, not a grower of beet. 

In addition to these quantities sold, about 500 tons 
were stored at the factory, where at the same time about 
100 tons of crop 1871 were still on hand, and in excellent 
condition. To this latter fact we can add our own testi- 
mony, having been favoured by Mr Duncan with a sample 
of it after it had been eighteen months in store, when we 
fonnd it perfectly sweet and good, retaining unimpaired 
the taste and smell of fresh beet-root. The mode of storing 
the pulp is very simple. On a piece of dry ground a trench 
is dug out about 7 feet wide and 1 foot deep. Into this 
trench the pulp is firmly trodden by the feet of the 
labourers, and gradually ^awn to a point, precisely as is 
done in storing roots. The whole is then covered with 
earth to the depth of 12 inches ; and thus stored, the pulp 
keeps well for two or three years. In using it, a thin crust 
from the outsides is rejected. In Germany and Austria 
tanks of brick-work are used to economise space, but not 
in France or Belgium. Three tons of this pulp are esti- 
mated to be equal in feeding value to one ton of good hay. 
Hitherto farmers give the preference to fresh-made pulp ; 
but Mr Duncan regards this as quite a mistake, as in his 
own practice he finds that pulp a year old is a better feeding 
material than when newly made. In 1872 he fattened 50 
cattle on pulp three years old, and in the summer of 1873 
he had 60 cattle consuming the surplus of the previous 
season. These cattle (27 yearlings and 33 two-year-olds) 
consumed daily 35 cwt. of pulp and 4 cwt. of cut chaff 
(of hay and barley straw) mixed together. The older 
beasts received daily in addition 7 Sb each of bean-meal, on 
which ration they made good progress. To meet the cart- 
age difiS-culty, Mr Duncan contracted that year (1873) 
with one grower to perform the haulage of 2000 tons of 
beet roots a distance of 5 miles by a traction engine. 

Several joint-stock companies have been formed for 
prosecuting this industry, but Mr Duncan’s is the only 
factory as yet in actual operation. It is known also that 
Mr Lawes and Dr Gilbert have for several years been 
engaged in extensive experiments on sugar-beet, and with 
most successful results. 

The manufacture of sugar from beet-root has attained to 
very great dimensions on the continent of Europe. It is 
known that from the crop of 1872 there has been produced 
1,025,000 tons of sugar, worth ^24 per ton, and 260,000 
tons of molasses, worth £3 per ton, and that new factories, 
some of them on a gigantic scale, are now in course of 
erection. A most important fact connected with this 
rapidly-extending industry i^ that the erection of a sugar 
factory is immediately accompanied by an improvement in 
the agriculture, and an increase in the value of the land, 
of the surrounding district In many places fanners gladly 
contract* to supply beet-root at 18s. per ton for ten years, 
on condition that they receive back pulp in fair proportion 
to the quantity of root supplied by them. Russia pro- 
duces the finest quality of beet, instances being known in 
which the roots yielded 10 per cent of loaf-sugar. There 
are good grounds for concluding that Russia will at no 
very distant date take a prominent place as a sugar- 
producing country. 

There seexus at present a reasonable prospect that tbe 
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cultivation of sugar-beet -will be adopted in various parts 
of our own country. It baa already been proved that the 
beet grown in the south-eastern counties of England is 
richer in sugar than that produced in the north of France, 
And it seems well worth while to ascertain, by careful ex- 
periment, whether in certain parts of Scotland, such as the 
IjOthians, Fife, and the carses, sugar-beet could not with 
advantage be substituted for the precarious and exhausting 
potato crop. The repeal of the sugar-duty would give a 
great stimulus to this enterprise, and should be pressed for 
in the interest of our native agriculture. 

Section 4 . — Chicory {for its Roots), 

The very extensive and constantly increasing consump- 
tion of the roots of chicory as a substitute for coffee, renders 
it now an agricultural crop of some importance. The soils 
best adapted for its growth are deep friable loams. The 
process of cultivation is very similar to that required for 
the carrot, excepting only that it is not sown earlier than 
the first week of May, lest the plants should run to seed. 
When this happens, such plants must be thrown aside 
when the crop is dug, else ^e quality of the whole will 
be injured. About 4 S> of seed is the quantity to 
sow per acre, either broadcast or in rows. The latter is 
undoubtedly the best mode, as it admits of the land being 
kept clean, and yields roots of greater weight The crop is 
ready for digging up in N ovember. A long stout fork is the 
best implement for this purpose. In using it, care must 
be taken to get out the roots entire, not oSy for the sake 
of the roots, but to lessen an inconvenience attendant on 
the culture of this plant, namely, that the fragments left in 
the soil grow amongst the after crops, and are as trouble- 
some as weeds. The roots, when dry, are carefully washed, 
cut into thin slices, and kiln-dried, when they are fit for 
the coffee-grinder. From 1 to 1 J tons per acre of the dried 
root is an average produce. 

Section 6. — Oil-yielding Plants, 

Various plants are occasionally cultivated in Britain for 
the sake of the oil which is expressed from their ripened 
seeds. We have already noticed the value of flax-seed for 
this purpose, although the fibre is the product which is 
chiefly had in view in cultivating it. The plants most 
commonly sown expressly as oil-yielding crops are — ^rape 
(Brassica Naj>us\ colza {Brassica campestris oleifera)^ gold 
of pleasure {Camelina sa;tiva\ and the poppy {Papaver 
somniferuTTi), Rape is the plant most frequently and ex- 
tensively grown for the production of oil. The colza is 
said to yield better crops of seed than the other species. 
This plant is much cultivated iu Flanders for this purpose. 
In Great Britain it seems rather on the decline. It is 
chiefly on rich alluvial soils that this crop is grown. For 
a seed-crop rape is sown in June or July, precisely in the 
manner already described for turnips. The young plants 
are thinned out to a width of 6 or 8 inches apart, and 
afterwards kept dean by hoeing. The foliage may be 
eaten down by sheep early in autumn, without injuring it 
for the production of a crop of seed. In spring ike horse 
and hand hoe must be used, and the previous application 
of 1 or 2 cwt. of guano will add to the productiveness 
of the crop. It suits well to lay down land to dover or 
grass after a crop of rape or turnip seed, and for this pur- 
pose the seeds are sown at the time of giving Ihis spring 
culture. The crop must be reaped as soon as the see^ are 
observed to acquire a light brown colour. The reaping is 
managed precisely as we have described in the case of 
beans. As the crop, after being reaped and deposited in 
separate handfuls on the ground, very soon gets dry enough 
for thrashing, and as the seed is very easily shed after this 
is the case, this process must be performed as rapidly as 


possible. Sometimes it is conveyed to the thrashing-mill 
on harvest carts, on which a doth is stretched to save the 
seeds knocked out in the loading and unloading, but more 
usually the flail is used on temporary thrashing-floors pro- 
vided in the field by spreading down large cloths. The 
crop is gently lifted from the ground and placed, heads 
innermost, on a blanket which two persons grasp by the 
corners, and carry to the thxashing-flooia. A large number 
of people are required to push this process through rapidly, 
for unless the crop is quickly handled, a great loss of seed 
ensues. The seed is immediately spread thinly upon a 
granary floor, and frequently turned until dry enough to 
keep in sacks, when it is cleaned and disposed of. On 
good soil and in favourable seasons the yield sometimes 
reaches to 40 bushels per acre. The haulm and husks 
are either used for litter or burned, and the ashes spread 
upon the land. It makes good fuel for clay-burning. 

Section 6 . — Seeds of Agricultural Crops, 

In the case of seed-com it is customary for farmers 
either to select from the best of their own growth, to ex- 
change with or purchase from neighbours, or, if they wish 
a change from a different locality, to employ a commission- 
agent to buy^or them. In all districts there are careful 
farmers who,^ by occupying land that produces grain of 
good appearance, and being at pains to have good and pure 
sorts, are stated sellers of seed-com, and manage in this 
way to get a few shillings more per quarter for a part of 
their produce. It is therefore only in the case of new and 
rare varieties that professional seedsmen ordinarily deal in 
seed-com. There are, however, other field crops, such as 
clovers, grasses, turnip, mangold, carrots, winter vetches, 
&c., the seeds of which, to a large extent, pass through the 
hands of seedsmen, and the growing of which is restricted 
to particular districts, and is in the hands of a limited 
number of fanners. These seed crops are sometimes very 
remunerative to the grower; but are hazardous ones for 
farmers to attempt at their own risk. The only safe course 
is to grow them at a stipulated price, to the order of some 
thoroughly respectable seedsman, and to hold to the pro- 
duction of the particular kind or kinds which he requires. 
This applies in a less degree to the clovers, and to the 
more commonly cultivated grasses, than to the other seeds 
just referred to. Such an arrangement is beneficial to aD 
concerned. 

We have already described (chap, xiii sec. 13) the mode 
of savmg the seeds of Italian or common ry^ass ; and as 
other grasses are managed in the same way, it is unneces- 
sary to say more regarding them. 

It is o]^y in southern parts of England that dover 
is grown for the sake of its seeds. When it is meant to 
take a crop of seed, the clover is fed off with sheep, or 
mown early in the season, and then allowed to produce its 
flowers and ripen its seeds. This preliminary eating or 
cutting over causes the plants to throw up a greater 
number of seed-stems, and to yield a fuHer and more equally 
ripening crop. The crop is mown when the seeds are seen 
to be matured. In the case of white clover the cutting 
takes place while the dew is upon the crop, as working 
amongst it when dry would cause a loss of seed. After 
mowing and turning the crop, the ground is raked with 
close-toothed' iron rakes, to catch up loose heads. The 
thrashing is a twofold process — ^first the separation of the 
heads or cobs from the stem, called “ cobbing,” and then 
of the seeds from the husks, called drawing.” This wag 
formerly accomplished by a laborious and tedious process 
of thrashing with flails, but it is now done by madiineiy. 
In favourable seasons the yield is about 5 or 6 bushels 
(of 70 R each) per acre. 

Tutmp seed is the next most important crop of this kind 
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From tlio strong tendency in the beat Tarieties of turnips 
and swedes to degenerate, and the readiness with which 
they hybridise with each other, or with any member of the 
family Brassicay no small skill and pams are needed to 
raise seed that can be depended upon to yield roots of the 
best quality. Turnip seed is saved either from selected 
and transplanted roots, or from such as have been sown 
for the express purpose, and allowed to stand as they grow. 
The first plan, if the selection is made by a competent judge, 
is undoubtedly that by which seed of the purest quaUty is 
obtainedL But it is an expensive way, not only from the 
labour required in carrying it out, but from the yield of 
seed being generally much less than from plants that have 
not been disturbed. Professional seed-growers usually r^ 
sort to a compromise by which tiie benefit of both plans is 
secured, viz., by selecting with great care and transplant- 
ing a limited number of bulbs, and saving the seed obtained 
from them to raise the plants which are to stand for their 
main seed crop. The latter are carefully examined when 
they come into bloom, and all plants destroyed the colour 
of whose flower varies from the proper shade. Ti^ps ! 
that are to bear seed are purposely sown much later in the 
season than when intended to produce cattle food, as it is 
found that bulbs about 1 weight are less liable to be 
injured by frost or to rot before the seed is matured, than 
those of larger size. The management of a tujmp-seed 
crop, both as regards culture and harvesting, is identical 
with that of rape for its seeds, which has already been 
described. 

Mustard . — ^Both the white and brown mustard is culti- 
vated to some extent in various parts of England. The 
former is to be found in every garden as a salad plant; 
but it has of late been coming into increasing favour as a 
forage crop for sheep, and as a green manure, for wMch 
purpose it is ploughed down when about to come into 
flower. The brown mustard ig ^own solely for ite seeds, 
which yield the well-known condiment. When white mxm- 
tard is cultivated for its herbage, it is sown usually in 
July or August, after some early crop has been removed. 
The land being brought into a fine tilth, the seed, at the 
rate of 12 lb per acre, is sown broadcast, and covered in 
the way recommended for clover seeds. In about six weeks 
it is ready either for feeding off by sheep or for ploughing 
down as a preparative for wheat or barley. White 
mustard is not fastidious in regard to soil When grown 
for a seed crop it is treated in the way about to be de- 
scribed for the other variety. For this purpose either kind 
requires a fertile soil, as it is an e:^usting crop. Kie 
seed is sown in April, is once hoed in May, and requires 
no further culture. -Aa soon as the pods have assumed a 
brown colour the crop is reaped and laid down in handfuls, 
which Ke until dry enough for thrashing or stacking. In 
removing it from the ground it must be handled with great 
care, and^ carried to the thrashing-floor or stack on cloths, 
to avoid the loss of seed. The price depends much on its 
being saved in dry weather, as the quality suffers much 
from wet. The yield varies from 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre, and the price from 10s. to 20s. per bushel It 
is chiefly grown on rich alluvial soils in the south-eastern 
counties of England, - This grcS't evil attends its growth, 
that the seeds which are unavoidably shed in harvesting 
the crop remain in the soil, and stock it permanently with 
what proves a pestilent weed amongst future crops. 

Market Gardmmg^'-r-^ Essex and Kent no inconsider- 
able extent of land is annually occupied in growing the 
seeds of the staple crops of our kitchen and flower gardens. 
Wholesale seed^en contract with farmers to grow these 
seeds for them at a stipulated price. 

The growth of fruits and of culinary vegetables is in 
various parts of Great Britain an important department of 


farming — for the scale on which it is conducted allies it 
quite as much to agriculture as to horticulture. In the 
counties contiguous to London thousands of acres are 
occupied in growing vegetables and in producing frait. 
Very large numbers of persons find employment in these 
market gardens. The system of cultivation pursued in 
them is admirable. The soil is trenched two spits deep 
for nearly every crop ; it is heavily manured and kept 
scrupulously clean by incessant hoeing. Whenever a crop 
is removed, some other suited to the season is instantly put 
in its place, and not an inch of ground is suffered to be 
unproductive, A young farmer, bent on knowing hia 
business thoroughly, could not occupy a few months to better 
purpose by placing himself under one of these clever 
market gardeners. 

Kent has long been peculiarly celebrated for its orchards. 
The best of them are on the borders of the greensand for- 
mation, or ragstone as it is provincially called. Apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and nuts are produced in immense 
quantities. The filbert plantations alone are said to 
occupy 5000 acres. An abundant and cheap supply of 
firuit and vegetables for the inhabitants of our towns is 
undoubtedly an important object, and is likely to occupy 
i increased attention wherever a suitable soil and exposure, 
with facility of carriage by railway, are combined. In 
Cornwall and in the Channel Islands the cultivation of 
brocoli and early potatoes is an important and growing 
industry. 

CHAPTER XV. 

LIVE STOCK ^HOUSES, 

The breeding and rearing of domesticated animals has 
ever been a favourite pursuit in Great Britain, and has 
been carried to greater perfection than any other department 
of rural affairs. In no other country of similar es^nt can 
so many distinct breeds of each class of these a uimal fi be 
found — most of them excellent of their kind, and admmWy 
adapted to ihe particular use for which tliey are designed 
Observing the usual order, we notice first Horses, 

Section 1. — Breeds, 

Here we confine our attention to those breeds which 
are cultivated expressly for the labours of the farm ; for 
although the breeding of saddle-horses is chiefly carried 
on by farmers, and forms in some districts an important 
part of their business, it does not seem advisable to treat 
of it here. It is a department of husbandry requiring such 
a combination of fitness in the soil, climate, and endosures 
of the farm, of access to first-class stallions, and of taste 
and judgment on the part of the farmer, that few indeed 
of the many who try it are really successful The morale 
too of the society into which the breeding of this class of 
horses almost necessarily brings a man is so unwhole- 
some, that none can mingle in it freely without experienc- 
ing to their cost that evil communications corrupt good 
manners.’^ Wo have noted it as a fact of peculiar signifi- 
cance, in this connection, that of the few men who really 
make money by this business, scarcely one desires to see it 
prosecuted by his sons. 

The immense size and portly presence of the English 
hloHc horse entitle him to priority of notice. This breed is 
widely diffused throughout England, though found, chiefly 
in the midland counties. It is in the fens and rich pas- 
tures of these counties that the celebrated dray horses of 
London are bred and reared. These horses are too slow 
and heavy for ordinary farm-work, and would not be bred 
but for the high prices obtained for them from the great 
London brewers, who pride themselves on the great size, 
majestic bearing, and fine condition of their team horses. 
The breeders of Iheae horses employ brood mares and young 
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colts exclusively for their farm-work* The colts are higMy 
fe»l, and worked very gently until four years old, when 
they are sold to the London brewers, often at very great 
prices* The same breed is largely used in England for 
ordinary farm labour, although not found of such gigantic 
prox>ortions as in those districts where they are bred for 
the special destination just referred to. Although very 
docile, their short step, sluggish gait, large consumption of 
food, and liability to foot lameness, render them less pro- 
fitable for ordinary farm-work than the breeds about to be 
mentioned. 

The Suffolk TuTwh is a weU-marked breed which has 
long been cultivated in the county from which it takes ite 
name. These horses are, for the most part, of a sorrel, 
bay, or chestnut colour, and are probably of Scandinavian 
oiigiru They are compact, as their name imports, hardy, 
very active, and excee^ngly honest pullers. These horses 
at one time were very coarse in their form and rather slow ; 
but they have now been so much improved in form and 
action that we find them the chief prize-takers at recent 
exhibitions of the Koyal Agricultural Society. 

The Cleveland Bays are- properly carriage-horses; but 
stiU in their native districts they are largely employed for 
field work. Mr Milburn says — The Cleveland, as a pure 
breed, is losing something of its distinctiveness. It is 
running into a proverb, that ‘ a Cleveland horse is too stiff 
for a hunter, and too light for a coacher;’ but there are 
still remnants of the breed, though less carefully kept dis- 
tinctive than may he wished by advocates of purity, StiU, 
the contour of the farm-horses of Cleveland has the lights 
ness, and hardiness, and steadiness of the breed; and it 
is singular that while the Hghter soils have horses more cal- 
culated for drays, the strong-land farmer has the compact 
and smaUer, but comparatively more powerful animal” 

In the north-eastern counties of England, and the ad- 
jacent Scottish borders, compact, clean-legged, active horses, 
of medium size, with a remote dash of blood in them, are 
generally preferred to those of a heavier and slower Mnd. 
One needs only to see how such horses get along at turnip- 
sowing, or with a heavy load in a one-horse cart, to be 
convinced of their- fitness for the general work of a farm. 

The Clydesdale Horses are not excelled by any cart breed 
in the kingdom for general usefulness. They briong to the 
larger class of cart-horses, sixteen hands being an average 
height. Brown and bay are now the prevaUing colours. 
In the district whose name they bear the breeding of them 
for sale is .extensively prosecuted, and is conducted with 
much care and success. Liberal premiums are offered by 
the local agricultural societies for good stallions. Horses 
of this breed are peculiarly distinguished for the free step 
with which they move along when exerting their strength 
in cart or plough. Their merits are now so gener^y 
appreciated that they are getting rapidly diffused over the 
country. Many small farmers in Clydesdale make a 
business of raising entire colts, which they either seU for 
stallions or send into distant counties to serve for hire in 
that capacity. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, a breed of hardy and very 
serviceable ponies, or “ garrons, ” sis the natives call them, 
are found in great numbers. In their native glens they 
are employed in tillage, and although unfit for stated 
farm-work in the low country, are even there often used in 
light carts for work requiring despatch rather than great 
power. Similar ponies abound in Wales, 

Section 2, — Breeding of Cart-Horses. 

In breeding cart-horses regard must be had to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. If the fanner contem- 
plates the raising of colts for sale, he must aim at a larger 
frame than if he simpl)* wishes to keep up his own stock 


of w’orking cattle. These considerations will so far guide 
him as to the size of the mares and stallions which he 
selects to breed from ; but vigorous constitutions, perfect 
freedom from organic disease, symmetrical form, and good 
temper are qualities always indispensable. Nothing is 
more common than to see mares used for breeding merely 
because, from iJmeness or age, they have ceased to be 
valuable for labour. Lameness from external injury is, of 
course, no disqualification : but it is mere folly to expect 
valuable progeny from unsound, mis-shapen, ill-tempered, 
or delicate dams, or even from really good ones, when their 
vigour has declined from age. A farmer may grudge to 
lose the labour of a first-rate mare for two or three monthly 
at his busiest season ; but if he cannot make arrangements 
for doing this, he had better let breeding alone altogether ; 
for it is only by producing horses of the best quality that 
it can be worth his while to breed them at alL It is 
always desirable that both sire and dam should have arrived 
at maturity before being put to breed. 

The head of the cart-horse should not be large, at least 
not heavy in the bones of the face and jaws, nor loaded 
with flesh. EuH development of brain is, indeed, of great 
importance, and hence a horse somewhat wide between the 
ears is to be preferred. Prick ears and narrow forehead 
have by some been reckoned excellences, but we have so 
invariably noticed such horses to be easily startled, given 
to shying, and wanting in courage and intelligence, that 
we regard such a form of head as a defect to he avoided. 
The eye should be bright, full, and somewhat prominent, 
the neck inclining to thickness, of medium length, and 
slightly arched, and the shoulders oblique. Upright 
shoulders have been commended as an advantage in a horse 
for draught, it being alleged that such a form enable him 
to throw his weight better into his collar. It should be 
remembered, however, that the horses which display the 
greatest power in drawing heavy loads are characterised 
by muscular vigour and nervous energy rather than mere 
weight of carcase; and these qualities are more usually 
found in connection with the oblique shoulder than the 
upright one — ^not to mention that this form is indispensable 
to that free and full step so necessary in a really useful 
farm-horse. 

“The hack should he straight and hroad, the ribs well arch^ 
and the false rihs of due leng^ so as to give ihe abdomen capacity 
and roundness. The tail should he well set out, not too drooping, 
and the quarters should he fiill and muscular. The horse should 
girth weU, and have his height in his body rather than in his.Iegs, 
so as to look less than measurement proves him to he. The forelegs 
I should be strong, and flat below the knee, and by no means round 
and gummy either before or behind, neither should they have white 
hair about them, nor much hair of any colour. The hocks should 
be broad in front, and neither too straight nor too crooked, nor yet 
oat-hammed. All diseases of this joints whether curbs, spavins, or 
thoroughpins, are sufficient grounds for rejecting a horse. The feet 
are a matter of very much importance. The tendency of many 
heavy horses is to have thin horn and flat feet. A stallion possess- 
ing such feet is exceedingly objectionable. Plenty of bom is a 
recommendation, and the feet had better be too large than too 
small. The brood mare should possess as many of the points now 
enumerated as possible. If the mare is small but symmetrical, we 
may very properly select a large staUion, provided he has good 
action. If, on the other hand, the mare is large and has a tendency 
to coarseness, we should select a middle-sized liorse of symmetrical 
appearance.”* 

Sixteen hands is a good height for a farm-horse. Except 
for very heavy land, we have always had more satisfaction 
from horses slightly below this standard than above it. 

We have repeatedly pnt a well-bred saddle mare to a 
cart-horse, and have invariably found the produce to prove 
excellent farm-horses. The opposite cross, betwixt a cart- 
mare and blood staUion, is nearly as certain to prove un- 
gainly, vicious, and worthless. These horses are generally 

^ Morton’* Cydqpasdia of Agri&idiiire — article “Horse.” 

I. — 49 
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much, stronger than their appearance indicates, have great 
powers of endurance, and can be kept in prime working 
condition at much less cost than bulkier animals. It is on 
muscular power and nervous energy that the strength of 
animals depends, and this, therefore, should be sought after 
in the farm-horse rather than mere bulk. 

Oart-mares should not foal earlier than May. Provided 
they are not unduly pushed or put to draw heavy loads, 
they may be kept at work almost up to their time of foaling, 
and are thus available for the pressing labours of spring. 
It is of importance, too, that the pasture should be fresh 
and the weather mild ere their nursing duties begin. 
Mares seldom require assistance in bringing forth their 
young, and although it is, well to keep an eye upon them 
when this event is expected, they should be kept as quiet 
as possible, as they are*impatient of intrusion, and easily 
disturbed in such circumstances. A sheltered paddock 
with good grass, and where there are no other horses, is 
the most suitable quarters for a mare that has newly foaled. 
There must be no ditch or pond in it, as young foals have 
a peculiar fatality for getting drowned in such places. A 
mare, in ordinary condition, receives the stallion on the 
ninth or tenth day after foaling, and with a greater cer- 
tainty of conceiving than when it is delayed until she is 
again in heat. If the mare^s labour can at ad be dis- 
pensed with, it is desirable to have her with her foal for 
two months at least. She may then be put to easy work 
with perfect safety, so that she is not kept away from the 
foal longer than two or three hours at a time. When the 
foal has got strong enough, it may even be adowed to fodow 
its dam at her work, and to get suck as often as it desires 
it, ^ Towards the end of September foals are uauady 
weaned, and are then put under cover at night, and receive 
a dttle com, along willi succulent food. Good hay, bran, 
carrots/ or swedes, and a few oats, must be given regularly 
during the first winter, with a warm shed to de in, and an 
open court for exercise. At weaning it is highly expedient 
bo put a cavasin on colts, and lead them about for a few 
times. A few lessons at this early age, when they are 
easdy controded, saves a world of trouble afterwards. 
Before being turned to grass in spring, they should, on the 
same principle, be tied up in stalls for a week or so. It is 
customary to castrate colts at a year old. Some, indeed, 
advise its being done a few weeks after birth, when, of 
course, the pain to the animal and risk of death are less. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that this early emascu- 
lation wid probably ensure a skranky neck, whereas a 
natural tendency to this defect can in good measure be 
remedied by deferring the operation. We have seen a 
puny colt much improved in figure by being left entire 
untd he was two years old. By giving good pasture in 
summer, and a dberal allowance of hay, roots, and oats in 
winter, colts may with safety, and even benefit, be put to 
moderate work in their third spring. Some time before 
this is done they should be put through a short course of 
training, to use them to the bit, and make them quiet and 
handy. Many good cart-horses are ruined for want of a 
dttle timely attention in this way. When they have got 
familiar with the harness, they should be yoked to a log of 
wood, and made to draw that up and down the furrows of 
a fadow field, untd they become accustomed to the restraint 
and exertion, after which they may with safety be put to 
plough alongside a steady and good-tempered horse, and, 
what is of equal consequence, under the charge of a steady, 
good-tempered ploughman. As they should not have more 
than five hours’ work a-day for the first summer, it is 
always an advantage to have a pair of them to yoke at the 
same time, in which case they take half-day about, and 
do a fud horse’s work betwixt them. With such moderate 
work and generous feeding their ^owth wid be promoted. 


By midsummer, the press of field labour being over, it k 
advisable to turn the striplings adrift, and let them enjoy 
themselves in a good pasture until after harvest, when they 
can again be put to plough. Horses should not be required 
to draw heavy loaded carts untd they are five years old. 
When put into the shafts earlier than this they frequently 
get strained and stiffened in their joints. On every farm 
requiring four or five pairs of horses it is highly expedient 
to have a pair of yoxmg ones coining in annuady. This 
enables the farmer to be provided against contingencies, and 
to have his stable occupied at ad times with horses in 
their fud vigour, which go through their work with spirit, 
and never Mter for a little extra pushing in emergencies. 

Section 3 . — Feeding and General Management of 
Farm-Horses^ 

As there is true economy in employing only the best 
quality of horses, and these in their prime, so also is there 
in feeding them uniformly wed, and looking to their com- 
fort in ad respects. The following quotation from the 
TraTisactions (for October 1850) of the EKghland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, describes the practice of some 
of our most experienced farmers in this particular : — 

“The system of feeding I adopt is as fodows : — Trom the middle 
of October tid the end of May my horses get one feed of steamed 
food and two feeds of oats daily, with the best oat or wheat straw 
for fodder. I never give bean straw unless it has_ been secured in 
fine condition, having often seen the bad effects of it, partly owing, 

I think, to its long exposure to the weather. In our variable edmate, 
and from the quantity of sand which adheres to it, I use it generady 
for litter. The steamed food used is wed w^hed Swedish turnips 
and potatoes in eq«aal proportions, mixed with sifted wheat-ohan. 
In those years when we had a total loss of potatoes Swedish turnip 
alone was used, but not with the same good effect as when mixed 
with potatoes. This year, having plenty of diseased potatoes in a 
firm state, I give a larger proportion of potatoes than turnip, and 
never upon^ any occasion give oat husks, commonly caded meal- 
seeds, having often seen their injurions effects. At filve o'clock in the 
morning earn horse gets 6 lb weight of bruised oats, at noon the 
same quantity of oats, and at half-past seven p.m, 47 lb weight of 
steamed food. I find that it takes 62 lb weight of unsteamed 
potatoes and turnip to produce 47 ^ steamed ; to each feed of 
steamed food, 4 oz. of common salt are added, and mixed np with 
one-fourth part of a bushel of wheat-chaff, weighing about lb, 
a greater quantity of wheat-chaff than this having generady too laxa- 
tive an effect. Each horse eats fiom 14 Ib to 18 fb of fodder during 
the twenty-four hours, besides what is required for litter. In spring 
I sometimes give a mixture of bruised beans and oats, instead of oate 
alone ; from June to the middle of October those horses that are 
required for the working of the green crop, driving manure, and 
harvest-work, are fed with cut grass and tares in the house ; and 
about 7 Bb of oats each day, given at twice, increasing or decreasing 
the quantity according to the work they have to do ; and I turn out 
to pasture only those horses that are not required until the busy 
season. I di^pprove of horses that are regularly worked being 
turned out to grass, and exposed to all the changes of onr variable 
climate, as I believe it to be the origin of many diseases. ^ By this 
mode of feeding the horses are always in fine sleek condition, and 
able for their work, I have acted upon this system for the last fifteen 
years, have always had from 16 to 20 horses, and during that 
period I have only lost 7 horses, 3 of them from accidental causes ; 
and I attribute tins, in a great measure, to the mode of feeding, and 
in particular to the steamed food.” 

The treatment of horses differs somewhat in other places 
from that now detailed. In Berwickshire, for example, 
they are usually turned to pasture as soon as the mildness 
of the weather and the forwardness of the pasture admit of 
it. While employed in carrying the crop, their fodder 
consists largely of tares, and afterwards till Martinmas they 
are fed on hay. Brom this date oat and bean straw, with- 
8 or 10 H) of raw swedes to each per diem, is substituted till 
the 1st of March, when, with the recurrence of harder laboui*, 
hay is again given till the return of the grazing season. 
During tiburee-fourths of the year they receive about 16 ^ 
of oats per diem, in three separate feeds. From the close- 
of turnip-solving until harvest, oats are either withheld or 
given only when a harder day’s work occura The practice* 
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of bmising the whole of the oats given to horses, and also 
of chopping their hay, is now very prevalent. By giving 
a few pounds of chopped hay with each feed of bruised 
oats, and oat-straw in the racks, during the whole of the 
winter half-year, horses are kept in better condition and 
at no more expense than by giving them straw alone for 
half the period, and hay alone the other half. We are 
persuaded, also, that unless horses are stripped of their 
shoes and turned adrift altogether for a snmmer’s run, 
soiling in boxes or sheds, with an open yard, is preferable 
to grazing. Hay and oats ought undoubtedly to constitute 
the staple fare of farm-horses. Without a liberal allowance 
of suitable and nourishing food, it is impossible that they 
can perform the full amount of work of which they are 
capable, or be sustained for any length of time in robust 
health. When alleged very cheap plans of feeding horses 
are inquired into, it is usually found that the amount and 
quality of the work performed by them is in fittiag pro- 
portion, In this, as in so many other things, cheapness 
and economy are not convertible terms. The true way to 
economise the horse-labour of a farm is to have only good 
and well-fed animals, and to get the greatest possible amount 
of work out of them. 

CHAPTER XYL 

LIVE STOCK — CATTLE. 

Section 1. — Breeds — Heavy Breeds, 

As our limits do not admit of even a brief notice of all 
those breeds of cattle for which Great Britain is so famous, 
we shall restrict our remarks to some of the most important 
of them. Without entering upon curious speculations as 
to the origin of these breeds, we proceed to notice them in 
the order suggested by their relative importance in practical 
agriculture. The large lowland cattle thus claim our first 
attention, and amongst them we cannot hesitate in assign- 
ing the first place to the 

Sk(yrirhorns . — ^It appears that from an early date the 
valley of the Tees possessed a breed of cattle which, in 
appearance and general qualities, were probably not unlike 
those quoLsi short-horns which abound in various parts of 
the country at the present day. By the time that the 
Messrs Colling came upon the field it is evident that 
there were many herds around them in which considerable 
improvement had already been effected, and that they com- 
menced their memorable efforts in cattle-breeding with 
exceedingly hopeful materials to work upon. But in their 
masterly hands these materials seemed at once to acquire 
an unwonted plasticity; for in an incredibly short time 
their cattle exhibited, in a degree that has not yet been 
excelled, that combination of rapid and large growth with 
aptness to fatten, of which their symmetry, good temper, 
mellow handling, and gay colours are such pleasing indices 
and accompaniments, and for which they have now acquired 
a world-wide celebrity. It was by judicious selection in 
the first instance, and then by coupling animals of near 
affinity in blood, that they so developed and stereotyped 
these qualities in their cattle as to entitle them at once to 
■take rank as the progexdtors of a new and well-marked 
breed. These Durham^ TeeswateVy or Short-hom cattle, as 
they were variously called, were soon eagerly sought ^er, 
and spread over the whole country with amazing rapidity. 
For a time their merits were disputed by the eager ad- 
vocates of other and older breeds, some of which (such as 
the long-homs, once the most numerous breed in the 
kingdom) they have utterly supplanted, while others, such 
as tile Herefords, Devons, and Scotch polled cattle, have 
each their zealous admirers, who still maintain their supe- 
riority to the younger race. But this cqntroyeray is mean- 
while getting practically decided in favour/of the shortr 


horns, which constantly encroach upon their rivals even in 
their headquarters, and seldom lose ground which they once 
gain. Paradoxical as the statement ajipears, it i.s yet tme 
that the very excellence of the short-horns has in many cases 
led to their discredit. For many persons desiring to 
possess these valuable cattle, and yet grudging the coat of 
pnre-bred hulls, or being ignorant of the principles of breed- 
ing, have used worthless cross-bred males, and so have filled 
the country witii an inferior race of cattle, bearing indeed 
a general resemblance in colour, and partaking in some 
measure of the good qualities of short-horns, but utterly 
wanting in their peculiar excellences. By ignorant or pre- 
judiced persons the genuine race is nevertheless held 
answerable for the defects of the mongrels which usurp 
their name, and for the damaging comparisons which are 
made betwixt them and choice specimens of other breeds. 
That the short-hom breed should spread as it does, in spite 
of this hinderance, is no small proof of its inherent ex- 
cellence, and warrants the inference that whenever jusidce 
is done to it, it ■will take its place as the one appropriate 
breed of the fertile and sheltered parts of Great Britain. 
This desirable consummation has hitherto been retarded by 
the scarcity and high price of pure-bred bulls. We are 
quite aware that bull-breeding, as hitherto conducted, is a 
hazardous and unremunerative business, notwithstanding 
the great prices sometimes obtained for first-class animals. 
We are of opinion, however, that it might be conducted in 
such a way as to be safer and more profitable to the breeder, 
and more beneficial to the connt^ at large, than it has 
hitherto been. There is at present a large and growing 
demand for good yearling short-hom bulk, at prices ranging 
from £25 to £50. With a better supply both as to quality 
and numbers, this demand would steadily increase, for we 
have long observed that there is no want of customers for 
really good animals at such prices as we have named. 
When higher prices than these are demanded, farmers who 
breed only for the production of beef feel that they are 
beyond their reach, and are fain to content themselves with 
lower-priced and inferior animak. We are glad, therefore, 
that it is a steadily increasing practice for breeders of short- 
horns to dispose of their young bulls by an annual auction 
sale on their own premises ; or for a number of breeders to 
concur in offering their lots for sale on the ^Ime day at 
some central auction mart. The good effects of thin in- 
creasing stipply of well-bred bulk are becoming apparent 
in the improved quality of tiie cattle now hrou^t to our 
markets. 

A great stimulus has been given to the breeding of high- 
class short-homs by the extraordinary priceil which of late 
have been obtained for animals of certain favourite and 
fashionable strains. To illustrate this we give the follow- 
ing particulars of the four prinripal sales of the year 
1872 ^ 

The late Mr Pawlet*8 • herdpf SO aidixiak averaged £195 18 7 
Mr G. Bowly’s . 30 „ 153 i o 

Earl of Duniaore’s . \ , 54 „ 242 18 9 

Messrs Harward & Downay’s „ 61 „ 258 8 2 

It is said that the operations of one enterprising Canadian 
breeder^— Mr Ooehran of Hillhurat — ^have had a powerful 
effect in determining these extraordinary market rates for 
short-horns of the choicest type. One cargo, including 
forty short^hCm bulk and heifers, and choice specimens of 
Cotswold sheep and Berkshire pigs, tafcpn out by fhk 
gentleman in 1870, is said to have cost hiTn ^£1 5,000. 
American breeders of short-hom cattle have now established 
a herd-book of their own, and have been so successful in 
their efforts that already they have made numerous sales to 
English breeders at long prices. While we write, accounts 
have come of the sale by auction, on 10th September 1873, 
of h^d of Mr Campbell of New York Milk, near 
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Utica, when 108 animals realised $380,000. Of these 10 
were bought by British breeders, 6 of which, of the Duchess 
family, averaged $24,617, and one of them, Eighth 
Duchess of Geneva,'^ was bought for Mv Pavin Davies of 
Gloucestershire at the unprecedented ptrice of J&8120. 
Choice specimens of these cattle are now also being sent in 
large numbers to our Australian colonies and to various 
parts of the continent of Europe, Indeed, it may he said 
of them, that, like our people, they are rapidly spreading 
over the world. 

As already hinted, the Hereford is the breed which 
in England contests most closely with the shorthorns 
for the palm of excellence. They are admirable grazier’s 
cattle, and when of mature age and fully fattened, pre- 
sent exceedingly level, compact, and massive carcases of 
excehent beef. But the cows are poor milkers, and the 
oxen require to be at’ least two years old before being put 
up to fatten — defects which, in our view, are fatal to the 
claims which are put forward on their behall To the 
grazier who purchases them when their growth isr somewhat 
matured they usually yield a good profit, and will generally 
excel ahort-homs of the same age. But the distinguishing 
characteristic of the latter is that, when properly treated, 
they get sufficiently fat and attain to remunerative weights 
at, or even under, two years old. If they are kept lean 
until they have reached that age their peculiar excellence 
is lost. From the largeness of their frame they then cost 
more money, consume more food, and yet do not fatten 
more rapidly than bullocks of slower growing and more 
compactly formed breeds. It is thus that the grazier fre- 
quently gives his verdict in favour of Herefords as compared 
with short-horns. Even tmder this mode of management 
shortAoms wiU usually yield at least as good a return as 
their rivals to the hreeddr and grasder eor^ointly. But if 
fully fed from their birth so as to bring into play their 
peculiar property of growing and fattening simultaneously, 
we feel warranted in saying that they wiU yield a quicker 
and better return for the food consumed by them than 
cattle of any other breed. Unless, therefore, similar 
qualities are developed in the Herefords, we may expect to 
see them more and more giving place to the short-horns. 
These remarks apply equally to another breed closely allied 
to the Herefords, viz., the 

North Devons^ so much admired for their pleasing colour, 
elegant form, sprightly gait, and gentle temper, qualities 
which fit them beyond all other cattle for the labour of the 
fieli, in which they are still partially employed in various 
parts of England. If it could be proved that ox-power is 
really more economical than horse-power for any stated part 
of the work of the farm, then the Devons, which form such 
admirable draught oxen, would be deserving of general 
cultivation. It is found, however, that when agriculture 
reaches a certain stage of progress, ox-labour is inadequate 
to the more rapid and varied operations that are c^ed 
for, and has to be superseded by that of horses. 

Scotland possesses several indigenous breeds of heavy 
cattle, which for the most part are hlach and hornless^ 
such as those of Aberdeen, Angus, and Galloway. These 
are all valuable breeds, being characterised by good milking 
and grazing quahtiea, and by a hardiness which pectOiarly 
adapts them for a bleak chmate. Cattle of these breeds, 
when they have attained to three years old, fatten very 
rapidly, attain to great size and weight of carcase, and 
yield beef which is not surpassed in quality by that of any 
cattle in the kingdom. 

The cows of these breeds, when coupled with a short- 
horn bull, produce an admirable cross-breed, which com- 
bines largdy the good qualities of both parents. The 
great saving of time and food wHch is efiected by the 
earlier maturity of the cross-breed has induced a very 


extensive adoption of this practice in all the north-eastern 
counties of Scotland. Such a system is necessarily 
to the improvement of the pure native breeds; but wheu 
cows of the cross-breed are continuously coupled with purs 
short-hom bulls, the progeny in a few generations become 
assimilated to the male parent, and are characterised by 
a peculiar vigour of constitution and excellent milldiig 
power in the cows. With such native breeds to work upon, 
and this aptitude to blend thoroughly with the short-horn 
br^d, it is much more profitable to introduce the latter in 
this gradual way of continuous crossing than at once to 
substitute the one pure breed for the other. The cost of 
the former plan is much less, as there needs but the pur- 
chase from time to time of a good buU. ; and the risk is 
incomparably less, as the stock is acclimatised from the first, 
and there is no danger from a wrong selection. Tlie 
greatest risk of miscarriage in this mode of changing the 
breed is from the temptation to which, from mistaken 
economy, the breeder is exposed of rearing a cross-bred 
bull MmseH, or purchasing a merely nominal short-hom 
bull from others. 

From this hurried review of our heavy breeds of cattle 
it will be seen that we regard the short-horn as incom- 
parably the best of them and that we anticipate its 
ultimate recognition as the breed which most fuUy meets 
the requirements of all those parts of the country where 
grain and green crops are successfully cultivated. 

2d . — Dairy Breede, 

The dairy hreede of cattle next claim our attention, for 
although cattle of all breeds are used for this purpose, there 
are several which are cultivated chiefly, if not exclusively, 
because of their fitness for it. Dairy husbandry is pro* 
secuted under two very different and well-defined classes of 
circumstances. In or near towns, and in populous miTiirtg 
and manufacturing districts, it is carried on for the purpose 
of supplying families with new milk. In the western half 
of Great Britain, and in. many upland districts, where the 
soil and climate are more favourable to the production of 
grass and other green crops than of com, butter and cheese 
constitute the staple products of the husbandman. The 
town dairyman looks to quantity rather than quality of 
milk, and seeks for cows which are large milkers, which 
are long in going and which can be readily fattened 
when their daily yield of milk falls below the remimerative 
measure. Large cows, such as short-horns and their crosses, 
are accordingly his favourites. In the rural dairy, again, 
the merits of a cow are estimated by the weight and quality 
of the cheese or butter which she yields, rather than by the 
mere quantity of her milk. The breeds that are cultivated 
expressly for this purpose are accordingly characterised by 
a less fleshy and robust build than is requisite in grazier’s 
cattle. Of tihe.se we select for special notice the Ayrshire, 
the Suffolk dun, and the Jersey breeds. 

The Ayrshires, by common consent, now occupy the veiy first 
rank as profitable dairy cattle. From the pains which have been 
taken to develop their milk-yiriding power it is now of the highest 
order. Persons who have been conversant only with grazing cattle 
cannot but be surprised at the strange contrast between an Ayrshire 
cow in foil milk and the forms of cattle which they have been used 
to regard as most perfect. Her wide pelvis, deep flank, and enor- 
mous udder, with its small wide-set teats, seem out of all proportion 
to her fine bone and slender forequarters. As might be expected, 
the breed possesses little merit for grazing purposes. Tery useful 
animals are, however, obtained by crossing these cows with a short- 
horn bull, and this practice is now rather extensivriy pursued in the 
west of Scotland by faimeia who combine dairy husbandry with the 
fattening of cattle. ^ The function of the Ayrshire cattle is, however, 
the dairy. For this they are unsurpass^ either as respects the 
amount of produce yielded by them in proportion to the food which 
they consume, or the faculty which they possess of converting the 
herbage of poor exposed soils, such as abound in their native district^ 
into butter and cheese of the best quality. 
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The county of Sufiblk lias for centuries been celebrated for its 
daily produce, wbicb is ebiefly obtained from a polled breed of cattle, 
tbe preyailing colour of wbicn is dun or pale red, from wbicb they 
are known as the Suffolk Duns. They have a strong general resem- 
blance to the Scotch polled cattle, but nevertheless seem to be 
Indigenous to SuSbIk. They are ungainly in their form and of 
little repute with the gnusier, but possess an undoubted capacity of 
yielding a large qnanBty of milk in proi>ortion to the fo^ wfiich 
they consume. They are now encroached upon by, and will pro- 
bably give place to, the short-horns, by which they are decidedly 
pxf^elled for the combined purposes of the daily and the fattening 
stall. 

The breeds already referred to are those to which professional 
dairymen give the preference, but the cattle of the Cfhannel Islands, 
of which the J&rsey may be regarded as the type, are so remarkable 
for the choice quality of the cream and butter obtained from their 
rather scanty yield of milk, that they are e^erly sought after for 
private dairies, in. which quality of produce is more regarded than 
quantity. The rearing of heifers for the English market is of such 
importance to these islands that very stringent regulations have 
been adopted for insuring the purity of their peculiar breed. These 
cattle in general are utterly worthless for the purposes of the 
gnisier. The choicer specimens of the Jerseys have a certain deer- 
liko form which gives them a pleasing aspect. The race, as a 
whole, bears a striking resemblance to the Ayrshires, which are 
ftlteged to owe their peculiar excellences to an early admixture of 
Jersey blood. 

Zd, — Mountain Breeds. 

The mountainous parts of Great Britain are not less favoured than 
the low^ds in possessing breeds of cattle peculiarly adapted to the 
exigencies of the climate. 

The Kyloes or West Highland cattle are the most prominent of 
this group. They are widely diffused ovt i the Highlands of Scotland, 
but are found in the greatest perfection in the larger Hebrides. Well- 
bred oxen of this breed, when of matura growth and in good con- 
dition, exhibit a symmetry of form and noble bearing which is 
nnequaUed by any cattle in the kingdom. Although somewhat 
slow in arriving at maturity, they are contented with the coarsest 
fare, and ultimately get fat where the daintier short-horns could 
barely exist. Their hardy constitution, thick mellow hide, and 
shaggy coat, peculiarly adaj»t them for a cold humid climate and 
coarse pasturage. Fewer of these cattle are now reared in the 
Highlands than formerly, owing to the lessened number of cottars 
snd small tenants, the extension of sheep husbandry, and latterly from 
the excessive multiplication of deer forests. Large herds of cows are, 
however, kept on such portions of farms as are unsuited for sheep 
walks. The milk of these cows is very rich, hut as they yield it in 
small quantity, and go soon dry, they are unsuited for the dairy, and 
are kept almost solely for the purpose of suckling each her own calf.. 
The calves are generally housed during their first winter, but after 
that they shift for themselves out of doors all the year round. 
Vast droves of these cattle are annually transferred to the lowlands, 
where they are in request for their serviceableness in consuming 
profitably the produce of coarse pastures and the leavings of daintier 
stock. Those of a dun or tawny colour are often selected for 
grazing in the parks of the aristocracy, where they look quite as 
picturesque as the deer with which they are associated. Indeed, 
they strikingly resemble the so-called wild cattle that are carefully 
preserved in the parks of several of our nobility, and like them are 
probably the descendants of the cattle of the ancient Britons. This 
view is confirmed by the strong family likeness borne to them by 
the 

Welsh cattle, which is quite what might be expected from the 
many features, physical and historical, which the two provinces have 
in common. Although the cattle of Wales, as a whole, are obviously 
of common origin, they are yet ranged into several groups, which 
owe their distinctive features either to peculiarities of soil and 
dimato or to intermixture with other breeds. The Pernbrokes may 
be taken as the type of the mountain groups. These are hardy 
cattle, which thrive on scanty pasturage and in a humid climate. 
They exeel the West Highlanders in tius respect, that they make 
good dairy cattle, the cows being jjeculiarly adap*^ for cottagem’ 
purposes. When fattened they yield beef of excellent quanty. 
Their prevailing and most esteemed colour is black, with deep orange 
on the naked parts. The ATtgZesea cattle are l^ger and coarser 
than the Pembrokes, and those of Merioneth and the nigher districts 
aore smaller, and inferior to them in every respect. The county of 
Olanwrgan possesses a peculiar breed, bearing its name, which has 
long been in estimation for combined grazing and dairy purposes. 
It has latterly been so much encroached upon by Herefords and short- 
hoina that there seems some likelihood of its becoming extinct^ 
which will be cause for regrtc, unless pains are taken to occupy 
its place with cattle not inferior to it in dairy qualities. Wo con- 
clude this rapid review of our native breeds by noticing the most 
singular of them all, viz., 

Ijie S^sUand cattle, which are the most diminutive in the world. 


The carcase of a Shetland cow, when fully fattened, scarcely exoeMs 
in weight that of a long-wooU^ wether. These little creatures are. 
however, excellent milkers in proportion to their size ; they are very 
hardy, are contented with the scantiest pastui-age, come early tL 
maturity, are easily fattened, and^ their l^ef surpasses that of all 
other breeds for tenderness and delicacy of Savour. Tlie dizuiiiutive 
cows of this breed are not nnfrequently coupled with short-hom 
bulls, and the progeny from such apparently preposterous unions 
not only posse^ adSnirable fattening qualities, but approximate in 
bulk to thedr sires. These curious and hand^me little creatures, 
apparently of Scandinavian orimn, are so peculiarly fitted to the 
circumstances of their bleak and stormy habitat, that the utmost 
pains ought to be taken to preserve the breed in parity, and to 
improve it by Judicious treatment. 

Section 2 . — Farm Management of Cattle. 

We shall now endeavour to describe the farm management 
of this valuable class of animals, under the heads of breeding^ 
rearing, fattening, and dairp management. The proceedings 
of those engaged in the breeding and rearing of cattle for 
the production of beef are, however, largely determined by 
the character of the soil and climate of particular districts 
and farms. The occupiers of all comparatively fertile soils 
carry forward to maturity such animals as they breed, and 
dispose of them directly to the butcher. Those who are 
less fortunately circumstanced in this respect advance their 
young cattle to such a stage as the capabilities of their 
farms admit of, and then transfer them to others, by whom 
the fattening process is conducted. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon those who engage in this busiaess 
that it never can be profitable to breed inferior cattle ; or 
(however good their quality) to suffer their growth to be 
arrested by cold or hunger \ or to sell them in a lean state. 
In selecting a breeding stock of cattle, the qualities to be 
aimed at are a sound constitution and a symmetrical form, 
aptitude to fatten, quiet temper, and large milk-yielding 
power in the cows. As all these qualities are hereditary, 
cattle are valuable for breeding purposes not merely in pro- 
portion as they are developed in the individuals, but 
according to the measure in which they are known to have 
been possessed by their progenitors. A really good pedi- 
gree adds therefore greatly to the value of breeding-stock. 
It is doubtless important to have both parents good; but 
in the case of ruminants, the predominating influence of 
Ihe male in determining the qiialities of the progeny is so 
well ascertained, that the selection of the bull is a matter 
of prime imporinnce. We are able to state, from ample 
personal experience, that by using a bull that is at once 
good himseli and of good descent, a level and valuable lot 
of calves can be obtained from very indifferent cows. It is 
indeed miserable economy to grudge the price of a good 
bulL Coarse, mis-shapen, unthrifty cattle cost just as much 
for rearing and fattening as those of the best quality, and 
yet may not be worth so much by £Z or £4 a-head when 
they come ultimately to market. The loss which is 
annually sustained from breeding inferior cattle is far 
greater than those concerned seem to be aware of. It is 
impossible to estimate this loss accurately, but from careful 
observation and inquiry we are confident that it amounts 
to not less than 60s. a-head on one-half of the fat cattle 
annually slaughtered in Great Britain. If this be so, it 
follows that without expending a farthing more than is 
done at present on food, housing, and attendance, the profit 
which would accrue from using only the best dass of buHs 
would be equivalent to an advance of Is. per stone in the 
price of beef as regards half of the fat bufiocks brought to 
market. This profit could, moreover, .be secured by a very 
moderate outlay ; for if properly gone about, the best class 
of bulls might be employed without adding more than 3s. 
or 4s. a-head to the price of each calf reared. We may 
surely anticipate that such a palpable source of profit will 
not continue to be neglected by the breeders of cattle. 
There are many instances in which landlords would find it 
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mucli for tbeir interest to aid their tenantry in at once 
procuring really good bulls. Cattle shows and prizes are 
useful in their way as a means of improving the cattle of 
a district, but the introduction of an adequate number of 
bulls from herds already highly improved is the way to 
accomplish the desired end cheaply, ceitainly, and speedily. 
We must here protest against a practice by which short- 
horn bulls are very often prematurely unfitted for breeding. 
Their tendency to obesity is so remarkable that unless they 
are kept on short commons they become unwieldy and 
unserviceable by their third or f onrth year. Instead, how- 
ever, of counteracting this tendency, the best a n i mal s are 
usually made up,” as it is called, for exhibition at cattle 
shoTvs or for ostentatious display to visitors at home, and 
the consequence is, that they are ruined for breeding pur- 
poses. We rejoice to see that the directors of our national 
agricultural societies are resolutely setting their faces 
against this pernicious practice. It is needful certainly 
that all young animals, although intended for breeding 
stock, should be well fed, for without this they cannot 
attain to their full sizie and development of form. But 
when this is secured, care should be taken, in the case of 
aU breeding animals, never to exceed that de^ee of desh 
which is indispensable to perfect health and vigour. The 
frequent occurrence of abortion or barrenness in high- 
pedigreed herds seems chiefly attributable to overfeeding. 
The fanner who engages in cattle-breeding with the view 
of turning out a profitable lot of fat beasts annually, will 
take pains first of all to provide a useful lot of cows, such 
as will produce good calves, and if well fed while giving 
milk Tvill yield enough of it to keep two or three calves 
a-piece. That he may be able to obtain a sufficient supply 
of good calves he will keep a really good bull, and allow 
the cottagers residing on the farm or in its neighbourhood 
to send their cows to him free of charge, stipulating only 
that when they have a calf for sale he shall have the first | 
offer of it. 

Cows are an expensive stock to keep, and it is therefore 
of importance to turn their milk to the best account. It is 
pour economy, however, to attempt to rear a greater number 
of calves than can be done justice to. Seeing that they 
are to be reared for the production of beef, the only pro- 
fitable course is to feed them well from birth to maturity. 
During the first weeks of calf-hood the only suitable diet 
is unadultered milk, warm from the cow, given three times 
arday, and not less than two quarts of it at each meal 
By three weeks old they may be taught to eat good hay, 
linseed cake, and sHced swedes. As the latter items of 
diet are relished and freely eaten, the allowance of milk is 
gradually diminished until about the twelfth week, when 
it may be finally withdrawn. The linseed cake is then 
given more freely, and water put within their reach. For 
Sie first si± weeks calves shoffid be kept each in a separate 
crib • but after this they are the better of having room to 
frisk about. ' Their quarters, however, should be well 
sheltered, as ai ' comfortable degree of warmth greatly 
promotes their groVrth. During their first summer they 
do best to be soiled om vetches, clover, or Italian ryegrass, 
with from 1 Ih to 2 & of cake to each calf daily. When 
the green forage fails, wjuta or yellow turnips are substi- 
tuted for it A full allowance of these, with abundance 
of oat straw, and not lesi^ tiian 2 of cake daily, is the 
appropriate fare for them during their first -winter. Swedes 
be substituted for turnips during the months of spring, 
and these again will give place in due time to green forage 
or the best pasturage, llie daily ration of cake should 
never be withdrawn. It greatly promotes growth, fattening, 
and general* good health, and in particular is a specific 
against the disease called blackleg, which often proves m 
fatal to young cattle. Young cattle that have been ekil- 
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fully managed upon the system which we have now 
sketched, are at 18 months old already of great size, with 
open horns, mellow hide, and all those other features which 
indicate to the experienced grazier that they -will grow and 
fatten rapidly. This style of management is not only the 
best for those who fatten as well as rear, but is also the 
most profitable for those who rear only. 

"We have already stated that in Scotland comparatively 
few cattle are fattened on pasturage. An increasing 
number of fat beasts are now prepared for market during 
the summer months by soOing on green forage j but it is 
by means of the turnip crop, and during the -winter months, 
that this branch of husbandry is aU but exclusively con- 
ducted in the northern half of Great Britain. But a few 
years ago the fattening of cattle on Tweedside and in the 
Lothians was conducted almost exclusively in open courts, 
-with sheds on one or more sides, in which from two to 
twenty animals were confined together, and fed on turnip® 
and straw alone. Important changes have now been in- 
troduced, both as regards housing and feeding, by means 
of which a great saving of food has been effected. Under 
the former practice the cattle received as many turnips as 
they could eat, which, for an average-sized two-year-old 
bullock, was not less than 220 daily. The consequence 
of this enormous consumption of watery food was, that for 
the first month or two after being thus fed the animals 
were kept in a state of habitual diarrhoea- Dry fodder 
was, indeed, always placed within their reach; but as long 
as they had the opportunity of taking their fill of turnips, 
the dry straw was all but neglected. By stinting them to 
about 100 lb of turnips daUy, they can be compelled to 
eat a large quantity of straw, and on this diet they thrive 
faster than on turnips at will A better plan, however, is 
to render the fodder so palatable as to induce them to eat 
it of choice. This can be done by grating dovra the tur- 
.nips by one or other of the pulping-machines now getting 
into common use, and then mixing the grated turnip -with 
an equal quantity, by measure, of cut straw. Some persons 
allow the food after being thus mixed to lie in a heap for 
two days, so that fermentation may ensue before it is given 
to the cattle. There is, however, a preponderance of 
0 -vidence in favour of using it fresh. To this mess can 
conveniently be added an allowance of ground cake, whether 
of linseed, rape, or cotton seed, and of meal of any kind of 
grain which the farmer finds it most economic^ at the 
time to use. The ground cake and meal are, in this case, 
to be thoroughly mixed vrith the pulped turnip and cut 
straw. The same end can be accomplished by giving a 
moderate feed (say 50 Sb) of sHced roots twice a-day, and 
four hours after each of these meals, another, consisting of 
cut straw, cake, and meal In tliis case the chaff and 
farinaceous ingredients should be mixed and cooked by 
steam in a dose vessel; or the meal can be boiled in an 
open kettle, with water enough to make it of the consistency 
I of gruel, and then poured over the chaff, mixed thoroughly 
vri^ it, and allowed to He in a heap for two or three hours 
before it is served out to the cattle. From 2 to 4 of 
meal, &c., a-iead per diem is enough to begin -with. But 
as the fattening process goes on it is gradually increased, 
and may rise to 7 or 8 H) during the last month before 
sending to market. It is advisable to mix with the cooked 
mess about 2 ounces of salt per diem for each bullock. 
An important recommendation to this mode of preparing 
cattle food is, that it enables the farmer to use rape-cake 
freely ; for when this article is reduced to a coarse powder, 
mid heated to the boHing point, it not only loses its acrid 
quaHties, but acquires a smell and flavour which induce 
cattle to eat it greedily. Moreover, if the rape-seeds should 
have been adulterated with those of wild mustard before 
going to the crushing-miH (as not unfrequently happens), 
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and a cake is thus produced which in its raw state is 
poisonouB to cattle, it has been ascertained that boiling 
deprives such spurious cake of its hurtful qualities and 
renders it safe and wholesome. As rape-c^e possesses 
fattening elements equal to those of linseed-cake, and can 
usually be bought at half the price, it is well worth while 
to have recourse to a process by which it can so easOy be 
rendered a palatable and nourishing food for cattle. 

Fattening cattle are usually allowed to remain in the 
pastures to a later date in autumn than is profitable. The 
pressure of harvest work, or the immature state of his 
turnip crop, often induces the farmer to delay housing his 
buHocks until long after they have ceased to make progress 
on grass. They may stiU have a full bite on their pastures ; 
but the lengthening nights and lowering temperature lessen 
the nutritive quality of the herbage, and arrest the further 
accumulation of fat and flesh. The hair of the cattle begins 
also to grow rapidly as the nights get chilly, and causes 
them to be housed with rougher coats than are then ex- 
pedient. To avoid these evils the farmer should early in 
August begin to spread on the pasture a daily feed of green 
forage, consisting of vetches, peas, and beans grown in 
mixture in abont equal proportions, which if well podded 
and full of soft pulse, supplies exactly the Mud of food 
required to compensate for the deteriorating pasturage. 
Early in September cabbages and wMte globe turnips should 
be given on the pasture in lieu of the green forage. After 
ten days or so of this treatment they should be transferred 
to their winter quarters. For the first two months after 
they go into winter quarters they make as good progress on 
yellow turnips as on any Mnd of roots; for the three 
following months well stored swedes are the best food for 
them ; and from the beginning of March until the end of 
the season, mangolds and potatoes, in the proportion of 
four parts of the former to one of the latter. The chaff 
of wheat, oats, or beans, if tolerably free from dust, is quite 
as suitable as cut straw for mixing with the pulped roots 
and cooked food. The addition of a small' quantity of 
chopped hay, or of the husks of kiln-dried oats, to the 
other food, usually induces cattle to feed more eagerly. In 
short, the animals must be closely watched, and occasional 
variations made in the quantity and quality of the food 
given to particular individuals or of the general lot as their 
circumstances may require. Besides the food given in the 
manger it is desirable that each animal should receive a 
daily allowance of fresh oat straw in a rack to wMch he 
has access at pleasure. 

A better appreciation of the effects of temperature on the 
animal economy has of late years exerted a beneficiM influ- 
ence upon the treatment of fattening cattle. Observant 
farmers have long been aware that their cattle, when kept 
dry and moderately waicm, eat less and thrive faster than 
under opposite conditions. They accounted for this in a 
vague way by attributing it to their greater comfort in such 
circumstances. Scientific men have now, however, showed 
us that a considerable portion of the food consumed by 
warm-blooded animals is expended in maintaining the 
natural heat of their bodies, and that the portion of food 
thus disposed of is dissipated by a process so closely an- 
alogous to combustion that it may fitly be regarded as so 
much fuel The fat which, in favourable circumstamces, 
is accumulated in Hieir bodies, may in Kke manner be 
regarded as a store of this fuel kid up for future emer- 
gencies. The knowledge of this fact enables us to under- 
stand how largely the profit to be derived from the fattening 
of cattle is dependent upon the manner in which they 
are housed, and necessarily forms an important element in 
determining the question whe^er stalls, or boxes 

are best adapted for this purpose. A really go^ system 
of houamg must combine the following conditions : — 
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1st, Facilities for supplying food and litter, and for re- 
moving dimg with the utmost economy of time and labour ; 

2d, Complete freedom from disturbance ; 

3d, A moderate and unvarying degree of warmth ; 

4th, A constant supply of pure air ; 

5th, Opportunity for the cattle having a slight degree 
of exercise ; and 

6th, The production of manure of the best quality. 

We have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that 
the whole of these conditions are attained most folly hy 
means of well-arranged and well-ventilated boxes. Stalls 
are to be preferred where the saving of litter is an object, 
and yards for the rearing of young cattle, which require 
more exercise than is suitable for fattening stock. Ihese 
yards are now, however, in the most improved modem 
homesteads, wholly roofed over, and thus combine the good 
qualities of both yard and box. 

CHAPTER XYTL 

LIVE stock: SHEEP, 

When Fitzherbert so long ago said, " Sheep is the most 
profitablest cattle that a man can have,’^ he expressed an 
opinion in which agriculturists of the present day fully 
concur. But if this was true of the flocks of his time, 
how much more of the many admirable breeds which now 
cover the rich pastures, the grassy downs, and the heath- 
clad mountains of our country. Their flesh is in high 
estimation with all classes of the community, and con- 
stitutes at least one-half of all the butcher meat consumed 
by them. Their fleeces supply the raw material for one of 
our most flourishing manufactures. They furnish to the 
farmer an important source of revenue, and the readiisst 
means of maintaining the fertility of Ms fields. 

Section 1. — Breeds^ 

The distinct breeds and sub-varieties of sheep found in 
Great Britain are very numerous. We have no* intention 
of describing them in detail, but shall confine our observa- 
tions to those breeds wMch by common consent are the 
most valuable for their respective appropriate habitats. 
They may be fitly classed under three heads — viz., the heavy 
breeds of the plains, those adapted for downs and similar 
localities, and the mountain breeds. 

1st. — Heavy Breeds, 

Of the first class, the improved Leicesters are still the 
most important to the coxmtry. They are more widely 
diffused in the kingdom than any of &eir congeners. 
Although, from the Mtered taste of the community, their 
mutton is less esteemed than formerly, they still constitute 
the staple breed of the midland counties of England. 
Leicester rams are also more in demand than ever for 
crossing with other breeds. It is now about a century 
since this breed was produced by the genius and persever- 
ence of Bakewell, in whose hands they attained a degree 
of excellence that has probably not yet been exceeded bj 
the many who have crdtivated them since his day. The 
characteristics of this breed are extreme docility, extra* 
ordinary aptitude to fatten, and the early age at which they 
come to maturity. The most marked feature in their 
structure is the smallness of their heads, and of their bones 
generally, as contrasted with their weight of carcase. They 
are clean in the jaws, with a full eye, thin ears, and placid 
countenance. Their backs are straight, broad, and flat, 
the ribs arched, the belly carried very light, so that they 
present nearly as straight a line below as above; the cheat 
is wide, the skin very mellow, and covered with a beautiful 
fleece of long, soft wool, which weighs on the average from 
6 to 7 fi>. On good soils and under careful treatment 
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tliese sheep are currently brought to weigh from 18 to 20 
lb per quarter at 14 months old, at which age they are now 
usually slaughtered. At this age their flesh is tender and 
juicy ; but when feeding is carried on till they are older and 
heavier, fat accumulates so unduly as to detract from the 
palatableness and market value of the mutton. 

Zmco^ns. — ^These were at one time very large, ungainly anim^ 
with an iimnense fleece of veiy long wool. By crossing them with 
the Leiceaters the character of the breed has been entirely changed, 
and very greatly for the better. It is now, in fact, a suh-variety of 
the Leicester, with larger frame and heavier fleece than the pure 
breed. Their wool, however, retains its distinctive characteriatiea — 
viz., great length of staple, an nnctuons feeling, and, in particnlar, 
a brightness or lustre which adds largely to its valne. Sheep of 
this kind are reared in immense numbers on the wolds and heaths of 
Lincolnshire, and are sold when about a year old in the wool, and in 
very forward condition, to the graziers of the fens and marshes, who 
ultimately bring them to very great weights. 

GotswoldSf sometimes called Glo’sters or Kew Oxfords, are also 
large and long-woolled sheep, with good figure and portly gait. 
Great improvement has been effected m this breed during the last 
30 years, in consequence of which they are rising rapidly in public 
estimation. The qualities for which they are prized are their hardi- 
ness, docility, rapid growth, aptitude to fatten, and the ^eat weight 
to which they attain. Their chief defect is that they yield mutton 
somewhat coarse in the grain and with an undue preponderance of 
fat. But in addition to their great merits as a pure breed they are 
especially valuable for the purpose of crossing with Downs and other 
short- woolled sheep. Of this we shall speak more particularly when 
we come to notice the Gross-breeds, 

Teeswaters, — ^This breed, found formerly in the vale of the Tees, 
used to have the reputation of being one of the largest and heaviest 
of our native breeds. They had lighter fleeces than the old Lincolns, 
hut greater aptitude to fatten. Like them, however, they have been 
so blended with Leicester blood as to have lost their former charac- 
teristics, As now met with, they constitute simply a sub-variety 
of the latter breed. 

The Kerds or Ecmmsy Marsh She&p^ are another distinct long- 
wooUed breed which have much in common with the old Lincolns, 
although they never equalled them either in the weight or quality 
of them fleece. They too have been much modified by a large 
infusion of Leicester blood ; but as their distinctive qualities fit them 
well for a bleak and humid habitat, there is now an aversion to risk 
these by further crossing. As they now exist they are a great 
improvement upon Ihe old breed of the Kentish marshes ; and this, 
in the first instance at least, was the result of crossing rather than 
selection. 

2d — Down arid Forest Breeds, 

The breeds peculiar to our chalky downs and other 
pastures of medium elevation next claim our notice. 

SoutMoums, — Kot long after Bohert Bakewell begun, with 
admirable skill and perseverance, to bring to perfection his celebrated 
Leicesters, which, as we have seen, have either superseded or totally 
altered the character of aH the heavy breeds of the country, another 
breeder, Mr John EUman of Glynde, in Sussex, equal to Bakewep. 
in md^ent, perseverance, and zeal, and wholly devoid of his 
inihftTfU prejudice and narrow selfishness, addressed h i m s df to the 
task of improving the native sheep of the downs, and succeeded in 
bringing them to as great perfection, with respect to ^rly maturity 
and fattening power, as they are perhaps susceptible of. Ipce 
Bakewell, he early began the practice of letting out rams for hire. 
These were soon eagerly sought after, and file qualities of his 
improved flock being rapidly communicated to others, the whole race 
of down sheep has more or less become assimilated to their standard. 
These improved Southdowns have, in fact, been to all the old/oresi 
and other fine-woolled breeds what the Leicesters have been to their 
congeners. Many of them have entirely disappeared, and others 
only survive in those modifications of the improved Southdown 
type which are to be found in particular locahties. ^ These down 
sheep possess certain well-marked features which distinguish them 
from ^ other breeds. They have a close-set fleece of fine wool, 
weighing, when the animals are well fed, about 4 lb. ; their faces 
and legs are of a dusky brown colour, their neck slightly arched, 
their limbs short, their carcase broad and compact, their offal lighl^ 
and their buttocks very thick and s(mare behind. They are less 
impatient of folding, and suffer leas from a pasture being^ thicMy 
stocked with them than any other breed. It is in connection with 
this breed that the praclice of folding as a means of manuiing the 
soil is so larg^y earned out in the chsSk districts of England. It is 
well ascertamed -^at the injury" done to a flock by fins practice 
exceeds the benefit conferred on the crops, Now. that po^ble 
manures are so abundant, it is to be hoped that this pernicious 
practice of using sheep as mere muck machines will be everywhere 
abandoned. 


These sheep are now usually classed as Stissex D&ums and Bamp- 
shire JDoumSy the former being the most refined tyj^e of the class, 
both as regards wool and carcase, and the latter, as compared with 
them, having a heavier fleece, stronger bone, and somewhat coarser 
and larger frame. 

The Shrfpshire sheep, while partaking of the general character- 
istics of the Southdown, is so much heavier both in fleece and 
carcase, and is altogether so much more robust an animal, that it now 
claims to be ranked as a separate breed. The qualities just referred 
to as distinguishing it from other downs seem, however, to be the 
result of selection rather than of crossing with other breeds, and thus 
the Shropshire sheep, while a pure down, is yet of so distinct a 
type from the high-bred “ Southdown,” that it is well entitled to be 
recognised as a distinct and very valuable breed, as has been done 
by the Boyal Society, which now assigns it a separate class at its 
annual meetings. Shropshire rams are eagerly sought after, and 
many breeders of eminence in that county nave now their a-n-min.) 
sales of these animals. 

These breeds are peculiarly adapted for all those parts of England 
where low grassy hills occur, interspersed with, or in proxiniity to, 
arable land. In such situations they are prolific, hardy, and easily 
fattened at an early age. It is to their peculiar adaptation for cross- 
ing with the long-woolled breeds that they are indebted for their 
recent and extension to other districts. 

Dorsets , — ^This breed has from time immemorial been naturalised 
in the counly of Dorset and adjacent parts. They are a white-faced, 
homed hreed, with fine wool, weighing about 4 per fleece. They 
are a hardy and docile race of sheep, of good size, and fair quality 
of mutton. But the property which distinguishes them from eveiy 
other breed in Great Britain is the fecundity of the ewes, and their 
readiness to receive the male at an early season. They have 
even been known to yean twice in the same year. Being, in addition 
to this, excellent nnrses, they have long been in use for rearing 
house lamb for the London market. For this purpose the rams are 
mit to them early in June, so that the lambs are brought forth in 
October, and are ready for market by Christmas. But for this 
peculiarity, they would ere now have shared the fate of so many 
other native breeds, which have given place either to the Leicesters 
or Southdowns, according to the nature of the pastures. So long, 
however, as the rearing of early house lamb is found profitable, there 
is a sufficient inducement to preserve the Dorset breed in their purity, 
as they are unique in their property of early yeaning. 

dd. — Mountain Breeds, 

Cheviots , — As we approach and cross the Scottish border we find 
a range of hills covered with coarser herbage than the chalky downs 
of the south, and with a climate considerably more rigorous. Here 
the Southdown sheep have been tried with but indifferent sncceM. 
TMs, however, is not to he regretted, seeing that the native Cheviot 
breed rivals them in most of tiaeir good qualities, and. possesses in 
addition a hardihood equal to the necessities of the clhnate. Tto 
breed, besides occupying the grassy hills of the border counties, is 
now found in great force in the north and west Highlands of Scot- 
land. In the counties of Sutherland and Caithness, where riiey 
were introduced by Ihe late Sir John Sinclair, they have thriven 
amazingly, and in the hands of some spirited breeders have attained 
to as great perfection as in their native district. During the ]^t 
30 years this breed has undergone very great improvement in size, 
figure, weight of fleece, and aptitude to fatten. In proof of tto, it 
is enough to mention that Cheviot wether lambs are now in the 
border counties brought to market when weaned, and are transferred 
to the low country graziers, hy whom they are sent fat to the butcher 
at sixteen months bid, weighing then from 16 to 18 lb per quarter. 
This is particularly the case in Cumberland, where Cheviot lambs 
are pref&xed to all other breeds hy the low-country farmers, by 
whom they are managed with great skill and success. It is not at 
all unusual with them to realise an increase of from 20s. to 26s, wr 
head on the purchase price of these lambs, after a twelvemontn’B 
keep. This fact is pecuHarly interesting from the proof which it 
affords of a hitherto unsuspected capacity in Cheviots, and probably 
in other upland breeds, to attain to a profitable degree of fatness and 
weight of carcase at almost as early an age as the lowland breeds 
when the same attention and liberal feeding is bestowed npon them, 
^ere is no breed equally well adapted for elevated pastures, con- 
sisting of the coarser grasses with a mixture of heath ; hut when- 
ever, from the nature of the soil or greater elevation, the heaths tm- 
mistakahly predominate, a still hardier race is to he preferred, viz,— 

Tie Blachsfaced or Heath Breed , — ^They are accordingly found on 
the monntamous parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cnniberland, and 
Westmoreland ; over the whole of the Lammermuir range, the upper 
part of Lanarkshire, and generally over the Highlands of Scotland. 
Both male and female of fids breed have homs, which in the former 
are very large and spirally twisted. The face and legs pe black or 
specked with black, with an occasional tendency to this colour on 
the fleece ; but there is nothing of the brown or russet colour which 
dTRtjTigninhflfl the down breeds. The choicest flocks of these sheep 
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ard found in Lanarkshire and in the LammeTmuirs, where consider- 
able pains axe now bestowed on their improvement. Their chief 
defects are coarseness of fleece and slowness of fattening until their 
growth is matured. In most flocks the wool, besides beinc open 
and coarse in the staple, is mixed with hemps or hairs, which detract 
from its value. Rama with this defect axe now carefully avoided 
by the best breeders, who prefer those with black faces, a mealy 
mouth, a slight tuft of fine wool on the forehead, horns flat, not 
very lam, and growing wdl out from the head, with a thickset 
fleece ofiong, wavy, wMte wool. Greater attention is now adso being 
paid to their improvement in regard to fattening tendency ; in which 
respect we do not despair of seeing them brought nearer to a par 
with other improved breeds. Whenever this is accomplished we 
shall possess in the breeds now enumerate^ and their crosses, the 
means of converting the produce of our fertile plains, grassy downs, 
rough upland pas&es, and heath-clad mountains, into wool and 
mutton of the best quality, and with the utmost economy of which 
the circumstances admit. 

In the higher grounds of Cumberland, and also in 'Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, and parts of Yorkshire, two varieties of the heath breed 
of sheep are found, viz., Herdwicks and Lonks — ^which, witha general 
resemblance to the blackfaced Highland breed, differ fnna it in 
having a close-set fleece of fine soft wooL They are .soTiietimes de- 
scribed by saying that they have “the fleece of a Cheviot on the car- 
case of a Highlander j" but the Herdwicks are so small, and both 
breeds are so inferior to the blackfaeed in aptitude to fatten, that 
they axe losing ground in their native district where the blackfaces 
are spreading rapidly, being in great repute for breeding crosses to 
long-Woolled rams, 

AiK — Grou-Breeds, 

We have thus enumerated the most important of our 
pure breeds of sheep, but our list would be defective were 
we to omit those cross-breeds which are acquiring increased 
importance every day. With the extended cultivation of 
turnips and other green crops there has arisen an increased 
demand for sheep to consume them. Flockmasters in 
upland districts, stimulated by this demand, happily be- 
thought them of putting rams of the improved low-country 
breeds to their Cheviot ewes, when it was discovered that 
the lambs produced from this cross, if taken to the low 
country as soon as weaned, could be fattened nearly as 
quickly, and brought to nearly as good weights, as the 
pure low-country breeds. The comparatively low prime 
coat of these cross-bred lambs is a farther recommendation 
to the grazier, finds also that their mutton; partaking 
at once of the fatness of the one parent and of the juiciness, 
hig h flavour, and larger proportion of lean of the 
other, is more generally acceptable to consumers than any 
other kind, and can always be sold at the best price of the 
day. The wool, moreover, of these crosses, being at once 
long and fine in the staple, is peculiarly adapt^ for the 
manufacture of a class of fabrics now much in demand, and 
brings in consequence the best price of any British-grown 
wool. The individual fleeces, from being dose set in the 
pile, weigh nearly as much as those of the pure Leicesters, 
On ail these accounts, therefore, these sheep of mixed blood 
have risen rapidly in public estimation, and are produced 
in ever-increasing numbers. This is accomplished in several 
ways. The occupiers of uplying grazings in some cases 
keep part of their ewe flock pure, and breed crosses from 
another part. They sell the whole of their cross-bred 
lambs, and get as many females from the other portion as 
keeps up the number of their breeding flock. This system 
of crossing cannot be pursued on the most elevated farms, 
as ewes bearing these heavier crossed lambs require better 
fare than when coupled veith rams of their own race. The 
surplus ewe lambs from such high-lying grazi n gs are an 
available source of supply to those of a lower range, and 
are eagerly sought after for this purpose. Others, however, 
take a bolder course. Selecting a few of the choicest pure 
Cheviot ewes which they can find, and putting these to a 
first-rate Leicester ram, they thus obtain a supply of cams 
of the first cross, and putting these to ewes, also of the first 
cross, manage m this way to have their entire flock hdf- 
hredf and to go on continuously with their own stock 


without advancing beyond a first cross. They, however, 
never keep rams from such crossed parentage, but always 
select them from the issue of parents each genuine of their 
respective races. We know several large farms on which 
flocks of crosses betwixt the Cheviot ewe and Leicester ram 
have been maintained in this way for many years with 
entire snccess ; and one at least in which a si^ar cross 
with Soulhdovm ewes has equally prospered. Many, how- 
ever, prefer buying in females of this flrst cross, and 
coupling them again with pure Leicester rams. In one ox 
other of these ways cross-bred flocks are increasing on 
every side. So much has the system spread In Berwick- 
shire, that whereas, in onr memory, pure Leicesters were 
the prevailing breed of the county, they are now confined 
to a few ram-breeding flocks. The cross-breed in best 
estimation in England is that betwixt the Cotswold and 
Sonthdovm, whi(i is in such high repute that it is virtually 
established as a separate breed under the name of Oxford 
Downs. In Scotland the cross betwixt the Leicester ram and 
Cheviot ewe is that which seems best adapted to the dimato 
and other conditions of the country, and is that accordingly 
which is moat resorted to on farms a portion of which is in 
tillage. On higher grounds a cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 
and blackfaced ewe is in good estimation, and has been 
extending considerably in recent years. This cross-breed 
seems to equal the pure blackfaced in hardiness, and is of 
considerably greater value both in fleece and carcase. 
This cross-breed is known by the name of Salflangs. As 
in the case of the Leicester-Cheviot ewes, flocks are main- 
tained by using rams of the cross-breed. 

Section 2 . — MaTUxgemmt of Lowland Sheep. 

As the management of sheep is influenced mainly by the 
nature of the lands upon wMch they are kept, we shall 
first describe the practice of Lowland flockmasters, and 
afterwards that pursued on Highland sheep-walks. 

On arable farms, where turnips are grown and a breeding 
stock of sheep regxdarly kept, it is usual to wean the lamlw 
about the middle of July. When this has been done, the 
aged and faulty ewes are drafted out, and put upon good 
aftermath or other succulent food, that they may be got 
ready for market as soon as possible. In many districts it 
is the practice to take but three crops of lambs from each 
ewe. A third part of the breeding flock — viz., the four- 
year-old ewes — ^is thus drafted off every autumn, and their 
places supplied by the introduction of a corresponding 
number of the best of the ewe-lambs of the preceding year's 
crop. These cast or draft ewes are then sold to the occu- 
piers of richer soils in populous districts, who keep them 
for another season to feed fat lambs. Such partleB buy in 
a fresh stock of ewes every autumn, and, as &ey phrase it, 
"feed lamb and dam.” fa other cases Ihe ewes are kept 
as long as their teeth continue sound, and after that they 
are fattened and sold to the butcher directly from the farm 
on which they have been reared. When the ewes that are 
retained for breeding stock have been thus overhauled, they 
are put to the worst pasture on the farm, and run rather 
thickly upon it Attention is necessary, for some days 
after weaning, to see that none of them suffer from gorging 
of the udder. When it appears very turgid in any of them, 
they are caught and partially milked by hand ; but usually 
the change to poorer pasturage, aided by their restlessness 
and bleating for want of their lambs, at once arrests the 
flow of milk. The time of admitting the ram is regulated 
by the purpose for which the flock is kept, and by the date 
at which fr^ green food can be reckoned upon in spring. 
When the produce is to be disposed of as fat lambs, it is 
of course an object to have them early ; but for a holding 
stock, to be reared and fattened at fourteen to sixteen 
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montlis old, from 20tli September to 20tli October, accord- 
ing to the climate of the particular locality, is a usual time 
for admitting rams to ewes. A few weeks before this 
bakes place the ewes are removed from bare pasture, and 
put on the freshest that the farm affords, or, better stOl, on 
rape; failing which one good feed of white turnips per 
diem is carted and spread on their pastures, or the ewes 
are folded for part of the day on growing turnips. The 
rams are turned in amongst them just when this better 
fare has begun to tell in their improving appearance, as it 
is found that in such circumstances they come in heat 
more rapidly, and with a greatly increased likelihood of 
conceiving twins. On level ground, and with moderate- 
sized enclosures, one ram suffices for sixty ewes ; but it is 
bad economy to overtask the rams, and one to forty ewes 
is better practice. Sometimes a large lot of ewes are kept 
in one flock, and several rams, at the above proportion, 
turned among them promiscuously. It is better, however, 
when they can be placed in separate lots. The breasts of 
the rams are rubbed with ruddle, that the shepherd may 
know what they are about. Those who themselves breed 
rams, or others who hire in what they use at high prices, 
have recourse to a different plan for the purpose of getting 
more service from each male, and of knowing exactly when 
each ewe may he expected to lamb j and also of putting 
each ewe to the ram most siuitable to her in point of size, 
figure, and quality of flesh and fleece. The rams in 
case are kept in pens in a small enclosure. What is techni- 
cally called a teaser is turned among the general flock of 
ewes, which, on being seen to be in heat, are brought up 
and put to the ram that is selected for them. They are 
then numbered, and a note kept of the date, or otherwise 
a common mark, varied for each successive week, is put on 
all as they come up. The more usual practice is to mark 
the breast of the ram with ruddle, as already described, for 
the first seventeen days that they are among the ewes — 
that being the time of the perioffic recurrence of the heat 
— and then to use soot instead. When lambing-time 
draws near, the red-rumped ewes, or those that conceived 
from the first copulation, are brought into the fold, and 
the remainder after the lapse of the proper interval. If 
all goes on well, six weeks is long enough for the rams to 
remain with the flock. The ewes are then put to more 
moderate fare, taking care, however, not to pinch them, 
but to preserve the due medium betwixt fatness and 
poverty. Under the first-mentioned extreme there is 
great risk of losing both ewe and lamb at the time of 
parturition ; and under the second, of the ewe shedding 
her wool, and being unable to nourish her lamb properly 
either before its birth or after. When there is a consider- 
able breadth of grass-land, the ^rit or in-lamb ewes are run 
thinly upon it so long as the weather continues moderate. 
As the pasturage fails or winter weather sets in, they 
receive a daily feed of turnips or hay, or part of both. In 
districts where the four-course rotation is pursued, and 
wheat sown after seeds, there is a necessity for keeping the 
ewes wholly on turnips and chopped hay or straw. In 
this case they are made to follow the fattening sheep, and 
to eat up their scraps, an arrangement which is suitable 
for both lots. A recently-introduced practice is better 
still — ^namely, to feed the owes at this season on a mixture 
of one part by measure of pulped turnips or mangel-wurzel 
to two of chopped straw, which is served out to them in 
troughs set down in their pastures. Ikom the large 
quantity of straw which ewes are thus induced to eat, they 
can be allowed to take their fill of this mixture, and be 
kept in a satisfied and thriving state with a very moderate 
allowance of roots. As their time to lamb draws near, the 
mesa should be made more nourishing by adding to it 
ground rape-cake, bean-meal, and bran, at the rate of 


from Jth to Jd of a pound of each of these articles to each 
ewe daily. 

The period of gestation in the ewe is twenty-one weeks. 
No lambs that are bom more than twelve days short of 
this period survive. Before any lambs are expected to 
arrive a comfortable fold is provided, into which either the 
entire flock of ewes, or those that by their markings are 
known to lamb first, are brought every night. This fold, 
which may either be a permanent erection or fitted up 
annually for the occasion, is provided all round with 
separate pens or cribs of size enough to accommodate a 
single ewe with her lamb or pair. The pasture or turnip 
fold to which the flock is turned by day is also furnished 
with several temporary but well-sheltered cribs, for the 
reception of such ewes as lamb during the day. It is of 
especial consequence that ewes producing twins he at once 
consigned to a separate apartment, as, if left in the crowd, 
they frequently lose sight of one lamb, and may refuse to 
own it when restored to them, even after a very short 
separation. Some ewes will make a favourite of one lamb, 
and wholly repudiate the other, even when due care has 
been taken to keep them together from the first. In this 
case the favourite must either be separated from her or be 
muzzled with a piece of network, to prevent it from getting 
more than its share of the milk in the shepherd's absence. 
Indeed the maternal affection seems much dependent on 
the flow of milk, as ewes with a well-filled udder seldom 
trouble the shepherd by such capricious partialities. As 
soon as the lambs have got fairly afoot, their are 

turned with them into Ihe most forward piece of seeds, or 
to rape, rye, winter-oats, or water-meadow, the great point 
being to have abundance of succulent green food for the 
ewes as soon as they lamb. Without this they cannot yield 
milk abundantly, and without plenty of milk it is im- 
possible to have good lambs. It is sometimes necessary to 
aid a lamb that has a poor nurse with cow's Tnilk. This is 
at best a poor alternative ; but if it must be resorted to, 
it is only the milk of a farrow cow, or at least of one that 
has been calved six months, that is at ail fit for this pur- 
pose. To give the milk of a recently-calved cow to a young 
lamb is usually equivalent to knocking it on the head. 
Ewe milk is poor in butter, but very rich in curd, which 
is known to he also in a measure ihe character of that 
of cows that have been long calved and are not again 
pregnant. We have found the Aberdeen yellow bullock 
turnip the best for pregnant and nursing ewes. Mangel- 
wurzel is much approved of by the fiockmasters of the 
southern counties for the same purpose. It is of impor- 
tance at this season to remove at once fxom the fold and 
pens all dead lambs, and filth of every kind, the presence 
of putrefying matter being most hurtful to the flock. 
Should a case of puerperal fever occur, the shepherd must 
scrupulously avoid touching the ewe so affected j or if he 
has done so, some one should take his accoucheur duties 
for a few days, as this deadly malady is highly contagious, 
and is often unconsciously communicated to numbers of 
the flock by the shepherd's hands. Unnecessary inter- 
ference with ewes during parturition is much to he depre- 
cated. When the presentation is aU right, it is best to 
leave them as mu^ as possible to their natural efforts. 
When a false presentation does occur, the shepherd must 
endeavour to rectify it by gently introducing his hand after 
first lubricating it with fresh lard or oHve-oil. The less 
dogging or disturbance of any kind that ewes receive during 
pregnancy the less risk is there of unnatural presentations. 
As soon as lambs are brought forth the shepherd must 
give them suck. When they have once got a bellyful, and 
are protected from wet or excessive cold for two or three 
days, there is no fear of their taking harm' from ordinary 
weather, provided only that the ewes have plenty of suit* 
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able food. Lambs are castaiated, docked, and ear-marked, 
with, least risk when about ten ^ys old. Ewes with lambs 
must have good and clean pasturage throughout the sum- 
mer. For this purpose they must either be run thinly 
among cattle or have two or more enclosures, one of which 
may always be getting clean and fresh for their reception 
as the other gets bare and soiled. We have not found any 
advantage in allowing lambs yeaned in March to run with 
their dams beyond 20th July. A clover eddish or other 
perfectly clean pasture is the most suitable for newly- 
weaned lambs. Such as abound in tcdh^ as it is called in 
Scotland — ^that is, rank herbage growing above the drop- 
pings of sheep or other animals — ^are peculiarly nozious to 
them. Folding upon rape or vetches suits them admirably, 
so that fresh supplies are given regularly as required 
Sheep, when folded on green rye or vetches, require a good 
deal of water, and will not thrive unless this is supplied to 
them. 

All sheep are liable to be infested with certain vermin, 
especially ‘^fags” or '^kaids” {Melophagus omnud) and 
lice. To rid them of these parasites various means are 
resorted to. Some farmers use mercurial ointment, 
which is applied by parting the wool, and then with the 
finger rubbing the ointment on the sMn, in three or four 
longitudinal seams on each side, and a few shorter ones on 
the neck, belly, legs, &c. Those who use this salve dress 
their lambs with it immediately after shearing their ewes, 
and again just before putting them on turnips. More 
frequently the sheep are immersed, aU but their heads, in 
a bath in which arsenic and other ingredients are dissolved. 
On being lifted out of the bath, the animal is laid on spars, 
over a shallow vessel so placed that the superfluous liquor, 
as it is wrung out of the fleece, flows back into the bath. 
If this is done when the ewes are newly shorn, the liquor 
goes farther than when the process is deferred until the 
lambs are larger and their wool longer. It is a good practice 
to souse the newly-shorn ewes, and indeed the whole flock 
at the same time, in a similar bath, so as to rid them all 
of vermin,^ 

As turnips constitute the staple winter fare of sheep, it 
is necessary to have a portion of these sown in time to be 
fit for use in September, Young sheep always show a 
reluctance to take to this very succulent food, and should 
therefore be put upon it so early in autumn that they may 
get thoroughly reconciled to it while the weather is yet 
temperate. Kape or cabbage suits admirably as tran- 
sitionary food from grass to turnips. When this trans- 
ference from summer to winter fare is well managed, they 
usually make rapid J)rogress during October and November. 
Some farmers recommend giving the hoggets^ as they are 
now called, a daily run off from the turnip-fold to a neigh- 
bouring pasture for the first few weeks after their being 
put to diet. We have found it decidedly better to 
keep them steadily in the tumip-fold from the very first. 
When they are once taught to look for this daily enlarge- 
ment, they become impatient for it, and do not settle quietiy 
to their food. If possible, not more than 200 should be 
kept in one lot. The youngest and weakest sheep should 
also have a separate berth and more generous treatment. 
Turnips being a more watery food than sheep naturally 
feed upon, there is great advantage in giving them from 
the first, ilong wiih turnips, a liberal allowance of clover 
hay cut into half-inch ch£^. When given in this form, in 
suitable troughs and in regular feeds, they will eat up the 
whole without waste, tod be greatly the better for it. To 

^ The mercurial and arsenical salves and washes commonly in use 
are helleved often to have a hurtful effect on the health of the flocks 
to which 4hey are applied, and. have sometimes cansed very serioiLs 
losses. Having used MacdougalTs dip (a preparation of carbolic acid) 
for many years, we can te^stify to its ^caoy and safety. 


economise the hay, equal parts of good oat straw may be 
cut up'with it, and will be readily eaten by the flock. A 
liberal supply of this dry food corrects the injurious effects 
which are so often produced by feeding sheep on turm|« 
alone, and at the same time lessens the consumption of the 
green food. We believe also that there is true economy in 
early beginning to give them a small daily allowance, say 
J lb each, of cake or com. This is more especially desir- 
able when sheep are folded on poor soil. The extraneous 
food both supplies the lack of nutrition in the turnips and 
fertiHsea the soil for bearing succeeding crops. An im- 
mense improvement has been effected in the winter feeding 
of sheep by the introduction of machines for slicing turnips. 
Some careful fanners slice the whole of the turnips u^ 
by their fattening sheep, of whatever age ; but usually the 
practice is restricted to hoggets, and only resorted to for 
them when their milk-teeth begin to fail In the latter 
case the economy of the practice does not admit of debate. 
When Mr Pusey states the difference in value between 
hoggets that have had their turnips sliced and otiiei^ that 
have not, at 8s. per head in favour of the former from this 
cause alone, we do not think that he over-estimates the 
benefit Those who slice turnips for older sheep, and for 
hoggets also as soon as ever they have taken to them, are, 
we suspect, acting upon a sound principle, and their ex* 
ample is therefore likely to be generally followed. There 
is no doubt of this at least, that hoggets frequently lose 
part of the flesh which they had already gained from the 
slicing of the turnips being unduly delayed. By 1st 
December their first teeth, although not actually gonOj 
have become so inefi6.cient that they reqiiire longer time 
and greater exertion to feed their fill than before; and 
this, concurring with shorter days and colder weather, 
operates much to their prejudice. Wben the slicing is 
begun, it is well to leave a portion of growing turnips in 
each day's fold, as there are always some timid sheep in a 
lot tbat never come freely to the troughs ; and they serve, 
moreover, to occupy the lot during moonlight nights, and 
at other times when the troughs cannot be instantly re- 
plenished. As the sheep have access to both sides of the 
troughs, each will accommodate nearly as many as it is 
feet in lengtL There should therefore be provided at least 
as many foot-lengths of trough as there sheep in the 
fold. The troughs should be perpendicular at their outer 
edges, as the sheep are less apt to scatter the shced turnips 
on the ground with this form than when they slope out- 
wards. It is expedient to have a separate set of similar 
troughs for the cake or grain and chopped fodder, which 
it is best to use mixed together. 

As the season when frost and snow may be expected 
approaches it is necessary to provide in time for the flock 
having dean unfrozen turnips to eat in the hardest weather. 
To secure this, care must be taken^ to have always several 
weeks' supply put together in heaps and covered with earth 
to a sufficient thickness to exclude frost. The covering 
with earth is the only extra cost incurred from using this 
precaution, for if slicing the roots is practised at all, it 
necessarily implies that tiie roots must be pulled, trimmed^ 
and thrown together, and this again should be done in 
such a way as to insure that the dung and urine of the 
sheep shall be equally distributed over the whole field. 
This is secured by throwing together the produce of 18 or 
20 drills into small heaps, of about a ton each, in a straight 
row and at equal distances apart. For a time it will suffice 
to cover these heaps with a few of the turnip leaves and a 
spadeful of earth here and there to prevent £he leaves from 
being blown off. This arrangement necessitates the 
regular moving of the troughs over the whole ground. 
As the heaps are stiipt of their covering spedsd care must 
be taken to scatter the tops well about, otherwise there 
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will be corresponding rank spots In the grain crop that 
follows. 

On light dry soils it is nsnally most profitable to con- 
sume the whole turnip crop where it grows by sheep, and 
to conTert the straw of the farm into dung by store cattle 
kept in suitable yards, to which a daily allowance of 
rape or cotton cake is given, with wholesome water con- 
stantly at their command. But it may at times be more 
profitable to use young sheep instead of cattle for this 
purpose, and it is quite practicable to do so. In the winter 
of 1865—66, in consequence of the prevalence of rinder- 
pest, we had recourse to this expedient with entire success. 
A lot of 200 hoggets was put into two contiguous yards, 
of a size which ordinarily had accommodated 16 cattle each; 
the hoggets were fed on hay cut into chaff, which was 
served to them, in troughs so placed as to be protected from 
rain. Along with this chaff they received 2 ]06 each daily 
of mixed cakes and grain, and a constant supply of water. 
A covered passage by which the yards communicated was 
coated with quicklime, which was stirred up daily and 
added to twice arweek. Care was taken to drive the whole 
lot of sheep over this limed passage once every day, with 
liberty to them to pass and repass as much as they Kked 
at all times. The yards were kept dean by being thinly 
covered over with fresh straw every day. By this means, 
and by an occasional paring of the hoofs when seen to be 
necessary, their feet were kept perfectly sound. In other 
respects they throve well, and the death-rate was unusually 
small. 

To clear the ground in time for the succeeding grain crop 
a portion of the tumip crop is usually stored on some piece 
of grass or fallow, where the flock is folded until the pas- 
tures are ready to receive them. As the date of this varies 
exceedingly, it is well to lay in curnips for a late season, 
and rather to have some to spare than to be obliged to stock 
the pastures prematurely. If com or cake has been given 
in the turnip field, it must be continued in the pasture. 
Hoggets that have been well managed will be ready for 
market as soon as they can be shorn, and may not require 
grass at alL They usually, however, grow very rapidly on 
the first flush of clovers and sown grasses, especially when 
aided by cake or corn. When the soil is of poor quality, 
it is expedient to continue the use of such extra food during 
summer. The best sheep are generally sent to market first, 
and the others as they attain to a proper degree of fatness. 
Store sheep or cattle are then purchased to occupy their 
places unto the next crop of lambs is weaned. 

Lowland flocks are for the most part shorn in May, 
although many fat sheep are sent to market out of their 
wool at a much earlier date. Indeed railway transit haa 
made it practicable to forward newly-shorn sheep to market 
so quickly that there is now little risk of their suffering 
from exposure to bad weather, and accordingly few fat 
sheep are now sent to market roiiyh after the 1st of April 
But in the case of nursing ewes and store sheep of all 
kinds it is highly inexpedient to deprive them of their 
fleeces until summer weather has fairly set in. Accordingly, 
the latter half of May and the first half of June are, in 
average seasons, the best shearing time, beginning with the 
hoggets and ending with the ewea 

This practice of shearing a portion of the flock so early 
as April renders it necessary to make a change on that mod© 
of sheep-washing so well described by the author of the 
Seasons, Artificial washing-pools are accordingly now pro- 
vided by damming up some small stream of clean water. 
The bottom is paved and three sides faced with bricks 
set in cement, with a sluice to let off the foul water 
when necessary. The most accessible aide of the pool is 
formed of strong planks, securely jointed, behind which 
the men engaged in washing Ihe sheep stand dry, and ac- 


complish their work much in the way that a washer- 
woman does hers at her tub. A sloping passage at the 
upper end of the pool allows the sheep to walk out, on^ 
by one, as they are washed. On© such pool is often made 
to accommodate several neighbouring farms. 

Sedion 3 , — Management of Mountain Sheep, 

We have already taken notice of the extent to which 
Cheviot sheep have of late years been introduced in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Many of the immense grazings 
there are rented by farmers resident in the south of Scot- 
land, who only visit their Highland farms from time to 
time, and intrust the management of their flocks and 
shepherds, which rival in numbers those of the ancient 
patriarchs, to an overseer, whose duty it is to be constantly 
on the grounds, to attend in all respects to the interests of 
his employer, se(i his orders carried into effect, and give 
him stated information of how it fares with his charge. 

The following pertinent remarks we quote from an 
extensive and experienced Highland sheep-farmer : — 

“ The management of flocks in the Highlands is much the same 
as on high and exposed farms in the higher districts of Roxburgh- 
shire, Dnmffiesshire, and Selkirkshire, as regards the ewe hirsris ; 
the ewe lambs either not being weaned, or 3iat only for eight or 
ten days, so that they may continue to follow their mothers. The 
wether lambs are sent to the wether ground about the beginning of 
August, and herded on the part of it considered most adapted for 
their keep till about the middle of October, when they are sent to 
turnips mostly in Ross-shire, where they remain till the middle of 
March or beginning of April This is one of the heaviest items ot 
expense in Highland farming, amounting to fiiUy 43. per head ; 
and thus, upon a farm equally stocked witn ewes and wethers, adds 
just about one-third to the rental of the farm. On the return of 
the wether hogs they are put to particular parts of the wether 
ground, at large amongst the other ages of wether stockjj^ where 
they remain until drawn out when three years old at the nsual 
season to send to market ; with this exception, that the yeax follow- 
ing (when they axe dinmonts), the smallest of them, those that are 
not considered capable of wintering at home, say to the extent of 
two or three to the score, are again drawn out and sent with the 
hogs to turnips. 

“Mr Sellar, in his Report of the County of Sutherland, gives 
a very minute and detailed account of the mode of management as 
pra ctised on his farms. This, however, does not apply to extensive 
west Highland farms, which have no arable farms attached, no 
fields to bring in the diseased or falling-off part of the stock to, nor 
is it ever practicable to shift any part of the stock to different parts 
of the farm from that on which they have been reared.” 

Sheep Farming on the hills drained hy the Tweed, 

Until quite a recent date the grassy hills enclosing the 
upper valley of the Tweed and its numerous tributaries 
were stocked almost entirely with Cheviot sheep, and the 
highest and most heathery portions of the Lammermuir 
hills with the blackfaced breed. Since about the year 
1850, under the stimulus of a growing demand and rapidly 
advancing price for cross-bred lambs, a great change of 
practice has been going steadily on. Formerly, on such 
hill-country farms, cultivation of the soil was restricted to 
a very small scale indeed, but latterly it has been extending 
up the valleys and hill-sides at a rapid rate. Large areas 
of rough natural pasture are yearly being converted into 
fields, which are well enclosed hy substantial stone walls, and 
by draining, liming, and the liberal application of portable 
manures, are made to produce luxuriant crops of turnips, 
oats, and the cultivated clovers and grasses. As this pro- 
cess of reclamation goes on, halfired sheep (Loicester- 
Cheviots) are substituted for pure Cheviots, the lambs of 
this cross breed being at weaning-time worth from 10s. to 
15s. more per head than Cheviots, their fleeces heavier by 
2 Ib each as well as more valuable per ft, and the draft 
ewes also more valuable in about the same proportion as 
the lambs. These half-bred sheep must be kept almost 
exclusively on the reclaimed lands, which, however, will keep 
about double the number of this more valuable breed of 
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&lieep tiiaii tiiey did of tlie less valuable when in their 
zmtoral unreclaimed state. When the lowest-lying and kind- 
liest soils of such fariQs have thus been improved and 
devoted to the keeping of half-bred sheep, the higher and 
poorer parts are often unfit for keeping Cheviot sheep, and 
are stocked with the hardier blacMacSd breed. Cheviots 
are in consequence rather at a discount at present as com- 
pared with a period still recent. 

The general management of these hill-country half-bred 
docks dues not differ materially from those of the plains. 
They require generous feeding, and being prolific and good 
nurses, they pay well for it. The oats grown on such 
farms are disposed of most profitably when consumed by 
the flock. 

We begin our description of the management of strictly 
hill flocks with autumn, and assume that the yearly cast of 
lambs and aged ewes has been disposed of, and only as 
many of the ewe lambs retained as are required to keep up 
the breeding stock. A former practice was to keep tihese 
ewe lambs or hoggets by themselves on the best portions 
of the respective walks, or rahes as they are called on the 
Borders. Now, however, they are kept apart from their 
dams only as long (eight or ten days) as suffices to let the 
dry up ; whereupon they are returned to the flock ox 
kirsel to which they belong, and at once associate a gflin 
each with its own dam. The hoggets, under the guidance 
of the ewes, are thus led about over the ground, according 
to varying seasons, and under the promptings of an instinct 
which far surpasses the skill and care of the best shepherd. 
The latter, indeed, restricts his interference chiefly to keep- 
ing his flock upon their own beat, and allows them to dis- 
tribute themselves over it according to their own choice. 
When thus left to themselves each little squad usually selects 
its own ground, and may be found, the same individuals 
about the same neighbourhood day after day. This plan 
of grasdng the hoggets and ewes together has been attended 
with the best results. There are far fewer deaths among 
the former than when kept separate, and being from the 
first used to the pasturage and acquainted with the ground, 
they get inured to its peculiarities, and grow up a healthy 
and shifty stock, more easily managed and better able to 
cope with trying seasons than if nursed elsewhere, and 
brought on to the ground at a more advanced age. Each 
hogget and its dam may be seen in couples all through the 
winter and spring, and with the return of summer it is a 
pretty sight to see these family groups grown into triplets 
by the addition to each of a little lamb. 

As the autumn advances, the flockmaster makes his 
preparations for smearing or bathing. The smearing 
material is a salve composed of tar and butter, which is 
prepared in the foUowing manner : — ^Six gallons of Arch- 
angel tar and 60 B) of grease-butter are lioroughly incor- 
porated, and as much nulk added as makes the salve work 
freely. This quantity suffices for 100 sheep. This salve 
destroys vermin, and by matting the fleece is supposed to 
add to the comfort and healthiness of the sheep. It adds 
considerably to the weight of the fleece, but imparts to it 
an irremediable stain, which detracts seriously from its 
value per lb. A white salve introduced by Mr BaUantyne 
of Holylee is now in repute on the borders. It is prepared 
as follows ; — 30 S> butter, 14 fl) rough turpentine, and 
3 ft soft soap are melted and mingl^ in a large pot ; 
2 ft soda and ^ ft arsenic are then dissolved in a g^^on 
of boiling water, and this, along with 12 gallons more of 
cold water, is intimately mixed with the other ingredients, 
and yields enough for dressing 100 sheep at the rate of 
a quart to each. Some persons, believing the arsenic 
an unsafe application, substitute for it half-a-gallon of 
tobacco juice. Inc^tead of the rough turpentine, some 
' also use half-a-gill of spirit of tar fox each sheep; thi** 
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ingredient being mixed in each quart-potful at the 
of application. 

In appljring the^ salves, the sheep are brought to the 
homeste^ in daily detachments, according to the number of 
men employed, each man getting over about sixty in a day. 
A sheep b^g caught and laid upon a stool, the wool is 
parted in lines running from head to tail, and the tar salve 
spread upon the skin by taking a little upon the fingers 
and drawing them along. In using the white salve each 
shepherd has a boy assistant who pours the hqaid salve 
from a tin pot with a spout, while he holds the wool apart 
This white salve destroys vermin, and is bdieved to nourish 
the wool and to promote its growth. Of late years the 
practice of dipping has largely been substituted for salving 
or pouring. It is practised as already described in the case 
of low-country flocks, save only that with large flocks it is 
expedient to have it performed at some cent^ and other- 
wise convenient part of the grounds. Instead of a movable 
tub and dripping board of wood, it is better to have a fixed 
one built of concrete, or bricks set in cement, with a paved 
dripping pen large enough to hold 60 sheep in each of its 
two divisions. The other requisites are a boiler to supply 
hot water for dissolving the dipping stuff, a pipe to convey 
cold water to the bath, and a waste pipe to empty it for 
cleansing. Ihis salving or dipping must aU be accomplished 
before the 20th November, about which time the rams are 
admitted to the flock. Before this is done another pre- 
limina^ is required. As the ewe hoggets graze with the 
flock, it is necessary to guard them from receiving the male, 
for which purpose a piece of cloth is sewed firmly over their 
tails, and remains until the rams are withdrawn. This is 
called hreehing them. On open hilly grounds about forty 
ewes are sufficient for each ram. To insure the vigour and 
good quality of the flock, it is necessary to have a frequent 
change of blood. To secure this by purchasing the whole 
rams required would be very costly, and therefore each 
flockmaster endeavours to rear a home supply. Eor this 
purpose he purchases every autumn, often at a high price, 
one or two choice rams from some flock of known ex- 
cellence, and to these he puts a lot of his best ew^, care^ 
fuUy selected from his whole flock. These are kept in an 
enclosed field until the rutting season is over, and after 
receiving a distinctive mark are then return^ to their 
respective hirsels. From the progeny of these selected 
ewes a sufficient number of the best mie lambs is reserved 
to keep up the breeding stock of the farnL The rams are 
withdrawn from the flock about 1st January, and are then 
kept in an enclosed field, where they receive a daily feed of 
turnips. 

Except in heavy falls of snow and intense frosts, the 
flocks subsist during tiie entire season on the natural 
produce of their pastures. It is necessary, however, to be 
provided for such emergencies both as regards food and 
shelter. For this purpose each shepherd has at suitable 
parts of his beat several stells or artificial shelters, such as 
are described at p, 402, and beside each of them a stack of 
hay from which to fodder the flock when required. So 
long as the sheep can get at heather or rushes by scraping 
away the snow with their feet they will not touch the hay, 
but when the whole surface gets buried and bound up, 
they are fain to take to it. The hay is laid out in handfuls 
over the snow, twice a day, if need be. The hay should, 
however, be administered with caution, and never to a 
greater extent than is absolutely necessaiy. Whenever 
there is a lull in the storm, the shepherd should use his 
utmost endeavour to move the flock out from their shelter 
to the nearest piece of rough heather or groimd from which 
the wind has drifted off the snow, and where the sheep can 
by scraping with their feet get at their natural food. This 
should be done not merely to economise hay, but because 
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it is found that sheep invariably come through, the hard* 
ships of winter in better condition when thus encouraged 
to shift as much as possible for themselves, than when fed 
to the full on hay, and allowed to keep to their shelter all 
the day* 

Much vigilance, promptitude, and courage, are required 
on the part of shepherds in these wild and stormy districts 
in getting their flocks into places of safety on the breaking 
out of sudden snow-storms, and tending them skilfully 
there* 

In spring advantage is taken of any dry weather that 
occurs to set Are to the roughest portions of the old 
heather and other coarse herbage, and this being thus cleared 
off, a fresh young growth comes up, which yields a sweeter 
pasture to the flocks for several succeeding years. Careful 
shepherds are at pains to manage the muir-buming so as 
to remove the dry effete herbage in long narrow strips, 
and thus to secure a regular intermixture of old and 
young heath. 

The lambing season is one of much anxiety to the 
master ; and to his shepherds and their faithful sagacious 
dogs it is one of incessant toiL They must be arf oot from 
** dawn till dewy eve,'^ visiting every part of their wide 
range several times a-day, to see that all’ is .right, and 
to give assistance when required. The ewes of these 
hardy mountain breeds seldom require man’s assistance in 
the act of parturition, but still cross presentations and 
difficult cases occur even with them. Deaths occur also 
among the newly-dropt lambs, in which case the dam is I 
taken to the nearest steU, and a twin-lamb (of which there 
are usually enough to serve this purpose) put in the dead 
one’s place. The dead Iambus skin is stript off, and 
wrapt about the living one, which is then shut up beside 
the dam in a small crib or parik^ by which means she is 
usually induced in a few hours (and always the sooner the 
more milk she has) to adopt the supposititious lamb. As 
the lambing season draws to a close, each shepherd collects 
the unlambed ewes of Ms flock into an inclosure near his 
cottage, and examines them one by one to ascertain wMch 
are pregnant. To the barren ones he affixes a particular 
mark, and at once turns them again to the MU, but the 
others are retained close at hand until they lamb, by wMch 
means he can attend to them closely with comparatively 
little labour. The lambs are castrated and docked at 
from 10 to 20 days old. For this and for all sorting and 
drafting purposes an ample fold and, suit of pens, formed 
of stout post and rail, are provided on some dry knoU con- 
venient for each main division of the flock. To this the 
flock is gently gathered, and penned off in successive lots 
of 10 or 12, taking care that each lamb has its own dam 
with it before it is penned, and to do this with as little 
dogging and running as possible. The male lambs of the 
pure blackfaced breed, when designed to be kept as wethers, 
are not castrated until they are eight or ten weeks old, 
partly because when this is done sooner their horns have a 
tendency to get so crumpled as to grow into their eyes, and 
partly because a bold horn is thought to improve the 
appearance of ah aged wether. 

On these elevated sheep-walks shearing does not take 
place until Jtily. It cannot, in fact, be performed until 
the young wool has begun to grow or ms, and so admit of 
the shears working freely betwixt the skin and the old 
matted fleece. The sheep ara previously washed by causing 
them to swim repeatedly across a pool with a gentle 
current flowing through it. They are made to plunge in 
from a bank raised, either natiirally or artificially, several 
feet above the surface of the water. This sousing and 
swimming in pure water cleanses the fleece far more effect- 
ually than could be supposed by persons accustomed only 
to the mode pursued in arable dJstiictB. pbef Lyjpg 


place three or four days after wasMag, and in the interim 
much vigilance is required on the part of the shepherd to 
prevent the sheep from rubbing themselves under banks of 
moss or earth, and so undoing the washing. In the case 
of blackfaced flocks washing is now not unfrequently 
altogether dispensed with, because the greater weight of 
unwashed wool more than counterbalances the difference in 
price betwixt washed and unwashed fleeces. Fach man 
usually shears about 60 sheep arday. It is neither 
practicable nor expedient to shear these mountain sheep so 
closely as the fat denizens of lowland pastures. For this 
operation each shearer is provided with a low-iegged sparred 
stool, having a seat at one end, or with a bench built of 
green turf. These are arranged in a row close in front of a 
pen, in wMch the unshorn ^eep are placed. The shearers 
being seated, each astride Ms stool or bench, with their 
backs to the pen, a man in it catches and hands over a 
sheep to each of them. The sheep is first laid on its back 
upon the stool, and the wool shorn from the under parts, 
after wMch its legs are bound together with a soft woollen 
cord, and the fleece removed, first from the one side and 
then from the other, by a succession of cuts running from 
head to tail The fleeces are thrown upon a cloth and 
immediately carried to the wool-room, where, after being 
freed from clots, they are neatly wrapped up and stored 
away. Before the shorn sheep are released each receives 
a mark or huist by dipping the owner’s cypher in melted 
pitch, and stamping it upon the skin of the animaL To 
discriminate different ages and Mrsels, these marks vary in 
themselves or are affixed to different parts of the sheep. 
Once or twice a year all stray sheep found upon the farms 
of a well-defined district are brought to a fixed rendezvous, 
where their marks are examined by the assembled shep- 
herds, and each is restored to its proper owner. 

Weaning takes place in August or early in September. 
A sufficient number of the best ewe lambs of the pure 
breeds are selected for maintaining the flock, and are 
treated in the way already noticed. With this exception, 
the whole of the lambs are sold either to low-country 
graziers or as fat lambs to the butcher. The wether 
lambs usually go to the former, and the ewe lambs of the 
cross betwixt blackfaced ewes and Leicester rams to the 
latter. These ewes being excellent nurses, make their 
lambs very fat in favourable seasons, in wMch case they 
are worth more to kill as lambs than to rear. Immediately 
after the weaning, the ewes wMch have attained mature 
age are disposed of, generally to low-country graziers, who 
keep them for another year, and fatten lamb and dam. 
To facilitate the culling out of these fuU-aged ewes, each 
successive crop of ewe lambs receives a distinctive ear- 
mark, by wMch all of any one age in the flock can be at 
once recognised. 

Section 4. — Wool, 

Wool is such an important part of the produce of our 
flocks that it seems proper to offer a few remarks upon 
it before leaving this subject, although it will fall to be 
considered under its proper heading. We here insert with 
much pleasure the following communication received from 
the late John Baxff, Esq., of Wakefield : — 

** I ’mllingly mve you a reply to your various inquiries regarding 
I wool, as fax as f am able. As to kinds grown in the various 
i counties of the United Kingdom, this 1 cannot folly answer, as there 
are some counties* wools which have not come much under, my 
inspectlou ; hut generally I may remark that wherever the turnip 
can be cultivated and has been introduced, the Leicester, I^coln- 
shire, Ootswold, and the half-breds from Down and Cheviot, axe 
to be found ; and in the same counties, in several instances, you 
have several kinds, if we except Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
which have entirely the 1om-woo1 sheep. The great, bulk also ol 
York, Warwick, Oxford, Oambrid^ Gloucester^ Northampton, 
anil NoUrngham. shires, havci this descnptiQn of sheep, but they 
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haye also Doivns and Iialf-bredji, Kent lias its own sheep^ called 
Kents ; the wool being much finer than the real long-wcwn sWx», 
ranning in q^naHty and weight of fleece between the ktter and the 
Down, something like your half-breda from Cheviot ewes by 
Leicester rams. They have somewhat of a similar sheep in Devon, 
Cornwall, Hereford, and Shrojishire, hut the quality in the two 
former counties scarcely so fine as the two latter, or the Kent wools. 
bTorfolk has the original Down and the half-brcSd ; Surrey, SuflTolk, 
Essex, Sussex, and Hampshire are nearly all Down wool^ though 
in these counties, upon some of their l>^t lands, where they can 
cultivate the turnip, the half*bred are being introduced ; and I 
need scarcely say to you, the Leicester sheep, as well as half-hreds 
and Cheviots, are to be found in Durham, Northumberland, 
Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, Lothians, and other parts of Scotland 
where the turnip is cultivated ; and in those parts where it is not, 
and on the hills, the Cheviot and blackfaced prevaiL The black- 
faced are used for low padding cloths, carpets, and horse-rugs. The 
Down wools were formerly all used for cloths and flann elg ; but 
now, from the improvement in worsted machinery, one-third is used 
for worsted yams and goods ; and as the portion suitable for comb- 
ing purposes is more valuable for this purpose than for cloths or 
flannels, the ^ower aims at getting it as deep-stapled as possible ; 
and this has led to a great increase in the weight of the fleece, bat 
at the same time a deterioration in the quality. The Leicester, 
Lincolnshire, and half-bred, and Cotswolds, as well as the Kents 
and Devons, are entirely used for worsted yams and goods ; and a 
very small portion of the wools imported come in competition with 
them. The nearest approach is a little imported from Holland and 
Denmark ; but they partake more of your cross from a blackfaced 
ewe by a Leicester ram. The Irish wools are either the long- 
woolled sheep similar to the Leicester, the mountain sheep similar 
to your Cheviot, or the small Welsh sheep. The Irish wools are 
generally open-haired, and have not the richness of the Leicester or 
our English, and are not so much esteemed or valuable as Englisk 
wool of apparently the same quality by Jd. to Id. per Ib. Richness 
of handle is now very desirable, as there is a demand for what are 
called glossy yams, which wools fed on pasture or good new seeds 
only can produce, and which cannot be obtained from the wools 
CTown on chalk or hard lands, such as our midland counties — viz., 
Oxford, Bedford, and Northampton — ^generally produce. 

“In every fleece of wool there are two or three qualities — ^not 
more than two or three in the blackfaced, four or five in the long- 
wooRed sheep, five or six in the half-bred, and seven or eight in a 
Down fleece ; and I may say^ every fleece undergoes this sorting or 
separation before being put into any process of manufacture. Of 
course the more there is of the best quality in any fleece the more 
desirable and valuable the fleece is ; in blackfaced, to be free from 
dead hair or kemps ; and we find in the other wools that the more 
close the stable and jpvff'ly the wool, the more it yields of the finer 
qualities, whilst the open-haired makes more of me lower quality. 
The breeder should therefore, in selecting his tups with a vilw to 
good wool, choose them with a close purly staple. A great deal of 
the excellence, however, of wool depends upon the nature of the 
soE on which the sheep are fed. Upon the chalk and sandy hard 
lands we always find the worst qualities of wool of its kind, whilst 
the best comes from the rich good lands, where there is plenty of 
old grass or seeds. Thus the wools of Roxburghshire, as a general 
rule, are better than Berwickshire or Lothian ; Leicester, iSicoln- 
ahire, Nottingham, and Warwickshire, superior to Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, or Northampton ; and in Downs, Sussex and Surrey, 
better than Essex and Norfolk, from their downs being more grassy 
and the land better. The principal quality required in wool is a 
rich soft handle, as such is always found to improve in every pro- 
cess it is put through in the various stages of its manufacture, 
whilst the wools grown on chalk or hard lands, and which have a 
hard bristly handle, get coarser as they progress in the manufacture. 

“ With regard to the salves or baths used for destroying vermin, 
wc do not know what kinds are used in the diflerent localities, but 
of those used with you we dislike the spirit of tar and tobacco. 
Wilson of Coldstream's dip appears to answer, and one called 
Ballantyne’s, used in Selkirksl^ ; but in all these a great deal 
depends upon their being properly attended to, and being put on at 
the proper season. If put on in me autumn, we don't perceive that 
they have been used, and whenever we have to make a complaint 
on this head, we find it arises from the baths having been used in 
«iprmg.*^ 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

UrVE STOCK — GOATS, &a 
Section 1. — Goats, 

^Gbats never occupied an important place among the 
^domesticated animals of the British Islands, and, wi& the 
.exception of Ireland, their numbers have been constaatly 


diminishing. By the statistical returns it appears that in 

1871 there were 232,892 goats in Ireland, which ir 

1872 had increased to 242,310. The value of goat’s milk, 
as a source of household economy, is much greater than is 
usually supposed. This is so well shown by Cuthbert W. 
Johnston, in an article in the FaTrmer^ Magasine^ that 
we shall quote fiom it at some length. 

“ The comfort derived by the mmatea of a cottage from a regular 
supply of new milk need hardly be dwelt upon. Every cottager » 
wife over her tea, every poor p^ent of a fiunily of children fid 
almost entirely on a vegetable diet, will agree with me that it is 
above all thin^ desirable to be able to have new milk as a varia- 
tion to their daily food of bread and garden vegetables. The 
inhabitant of towns and of suburban districts, we all know, is at tlie 
mercy of the milk dealer ; the milk he procures is rarely of the bedt 
quality, and under the most favourable circumstances he receives It 
with suspicion, and his family consume it with sundry misgivings 
as to its wholesomeness. 

“Having personally experienced th^ difficulties, and having 
about three years since commenced the attempt to supply my 
femily with goat’s milk, and as our experience is cheering, J desire 
in tms paper to advocate the claims of the milch goat to the 
attention of the cottager, and the other dwellers in the suburban 
and ruial districts. 

“ Few persons are perhaps aware of the gentleness and playful- 
ness of the female goat — ^how very cleanly are its habits, how readily 
it accommodates itself to any situation in which it is placed 
Confined in an outhonse, turned on to a common or into a yard, 
tethered on a grass plat, it seems equally content. I have found it 
readily accommodate it^lf to the tethering system, fastened by a 
leathern collar, rope, and iron swivel, secured by a staple to a 
heavy log of wood. The loe is tlie best (and this with a smooth 
even surface at the bottom), because it can be readily moved about 
from one part of the grass plat to another. The goat, too, uses the 
log as a resting-place in damp weather* The goat should be fur- 
nished with a d]^ sleeping-place, and this, in case of its inhabiting 
open yards, can be readily fumi^ed ; anything tixat will serve for 
a dry dog-kennel will be comfortable enough for a goat. 

“ The mUk of the goat is only distinguishable from that of the 
cow by its superior nchness, approaching, in fact, the thin cream 
of cow's milk in quality. .The cream of goat's milk, it is true, 
separates from the milk with great tardiness, and never so com- 
pletely as in the case of cow's milk. This, however, is of little 
consequence, since the superior richness of goat's milk renders the 
use of its cream almost needless. The comj>arative analysis of mflJc 
of the cow and goat will show my readers how much richer the 
latter is than that of the former j 100 parts of each, according to 
M. Regnault, gave on an average— 

^ . Cow. Goat 


'W'ater. * 84“7 82*6 

Butter...* * 4*0 4'5 

Sugar of milk and soluble salts 5*0 4*5 


Caseine (cheese), albumen, and insoluble salf^ S'fl d'O 

So that, while the milk of the cow yields 12*6 per cent, of solid 
matters, that of the goat produces 17 per cent., ^at's milk yield- 
ing rather more butter, ralher less sugar of milk, but considerably 
more caaeine (cheese) tiian that of the cow. 

“ It must not be supposed that the taste of the milk of the goat 
differs in any d^ee from that of the cow ; it is, if anytiung, 
sweeter, but it is quite devoid of any taste which might vejy 
reasonably be supposed to be derivable from the high-lavoured 
shrubs and herbs n^n which the animal delights to browse. 

“ The amount of the milk yielded by the goat varies from two 
quarts to one quart wr day j it is greatest soon after kidding time, 
and this gradually decreases to about a pint per day, a quantity 
which will continue for twelve months. This is not a large supply, 
it is true ; but still it is one which is available for many very useful 
purposes ; and be it remembered that when mixed with more than 
its own bulk of lukewarm water, it is then in every respect superior 
to the milk supplied by the London dairymen. 

“ In regard to the heat variety of goat to be kept, I would recom- 
mend the smooth-lmred kind, which are quite devoid of beards or 
long hair. In this opinion 1 am confirmed by an e:^erienced 
correspondent, Mr W. H. Place of Hound House, near (hiildford, 
who remarked, in a recent obliging communication—' I found that 
the short-haired goats with very little beards were the best 
milkers ; but from these I seldom had more than four pints a-day 
at the best (I should say three pints were the average), and 
quantity decreases as the time for kidding approaches (the goat 
carries her young 21 to 22 weeks). They should not be fed too 
well near the time of kidding, or yon will lose the kids. In winter 
I gave them hay, together with mangel-wurzel, globe and Swcdii^ 
to^ps, carrots, and sometimes a few oats, and these kept up their 
milk as well as anything, but of course it was most abundant when 
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tiiey could feesh gMs. The milk I always found excellent, 
but I never had a sofSlcient q^uantity to induce me to attempt mak- 

butter except once» as an experiment : my cook then made a 
little^ which was easily done in a little box-chum ; the butter 
proved very good* I found the flesh of the kids veiy tender and 
delicate.* 

1 can add little to Mr Place's information as to their food ; 
mme have generally fed out of the same rack as a Shetland pony, 
with whom they are on excellent terms. The pony throughout the 
summer is soiled with cut grass, and I notice that the goats pick 
out the sorrel, sow thistle, and all those weeds which the pony 
rejects* 

** In the garden (if they are, by any chance, allowed to browse), 
I notice that they select the rose-trees, common laurels, arbutus, 
laurestinas, and the laburnum. Of culinary vegetables they prefer 
cabbages and lettuces ; they also bite pieces out of the tubers of the 
potato. They carefully pick up the leaves, whether green or 
autunmali of timber ^ees ; of these they prefer those of the oak 
and ehn, and delight in acorns and oak-apples. We are accustomed 
to collect and store the acorns for them against winter ; spreading 
the acoms thinly on a diy floor, to avoid the mouldiness which 
follows the sweating of acoms laid in a heap. As I have before 
remarked, none of these astringent substances alfect the taste of 
their mil k ^ and I may here observe that, with ordinary gentleness, 
there is no more^ dilflculty, if so much, in milking a goat tban a 
cow. 

“ The he-goat engenders at a year old. The she-goat can produce 
when seven months old. She generally yeans two kids. The 
manure of the goat is perhaps the most powerful of all our domestic 
animals. 

‘‘Such are the chief facts which I have deemed likely to be 
useful in inducing the extended keeping of the milch goat. It is 
an an i mal that, 1 feel well assured, may be kept with equal ad- 
vantage by the cottager and the dwellers in larger houses. It is 
useless to compare it with the cow, or to suppose that the goat can 
isupplant it in situations where the cow can be readily kept ; but in 
the absence of pastures, and in places where there is too little food 
for cows, I feel well convinced that, with ordinary care and atten- 
tion, and a moderate firmness in overcoming the prejudices of those 
unaccustomed to the goat (and unless these are found in the owner, 
live stock never are profitable), the value and the comfort of a 
milch goat are much greater than is commonly known. 

“ The waste produce of a garden is exceedingly useful in the keep 
of a goat. By them almost every refuse weed, all the cuttings ana 
clearings which are wheeled into the rubbish-yard, are carefully 
picked over and consumed. To them the ti-Lmmings of laurels and 
other evergreens, pea-haulm, and cabbage stalks, &c., are all grate- 
ful variations of their food. In winter a little sainfoin, hay, or a 
few oats, keeps them in excellent condition. In summer, the 
mowings of a small grass-plot, watered with either common or 
sewage water, wiU, with the aid of the refuse garden produce, keep 
& goat from the end of April^mntil October.” 

Section 2 , — 

Although occupying a less prominent place in the estima- 
tion of the farmer than the ox and sheep, the hog is never- 
theless an animal of great value. He is easily reared, 
comes rapidly to maturity, is not very nice as to food, 
consuming offal of all kinds, and yields a larger amount of 
flesh in proportion to his live weight and to the food which 
he has consumed, than any other of our domesticated 
animals whose flesh is used for food. To the peasantry 
he is invaluable, enabling the labouring man to turn the 
scraps even from his scanty kitchen, and from his garden 
or allotment, to the beat account. On such fare, aided by 
a little barley or pollard, he can fatten a good pig, and 
supply his family with wholesome animal food at the 
cheapest possible rate. 

The breeds of swine in G-reat Britain are numerous, and so exceed- 
ingly blended that it is often impossible to disciiininate or classify 
them properly. The original breeds of the country seem to be two, 
m., ‘‘ T/ie old Mngliah JETogr,” tall, gaunt, very long in the body, 
wiih pendent ears and a thick covering of bristles. The represen- 
tatives of this old breed are found chi^y in the western counties of 
England, especially in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Oheshire, where 
hogs of immense size are still rearm, but greatly improved as com- 
pared vnth their ancestry. Their bones are smaller, their hair finer 
and thinner set, their skin thinner and with a p^'-nTr tint, the ears 
BtiU pendulous but much thinner, the carcase much thicker, and 
their propensity to fatten greatly increased. This large breed is 
exceemn^y prolific, and me sows are exeellent nutaes, it being 
quite common for tlnem to farrow and rear from 12 to 18 pigs at 


each litter. They are somewhat tardy in arriving at maturity, and 
do not fatten readily until that is the case. After sixteen months 
old they, however, lay on flesh very rapidly, grow to very great 
weights, and produce^ hams of exeellent qu^ty, with a large pro- 
portion of lean flesh in them. The Berkshire and Mam^shire hog 
seems originally to have been from the same stock, but by some 
early cross acquired the thicker carcase, prick-ears, shorter liml®, 
and earlier maturity of growth, by which they are characterised. 
The other native breed is found in the MigMands and Islands of 
Scotland^ ^ They are very small, of a dusky brown colour, with 
coarse bristles along the spine, and prick-ears. They are exceed- 
ingly hardy, and subsist on the poorest fere, being often left to range 
about without shelter, and support themselves as they best on 
the roots of plants, iieH-flsh, seaweed, and dead cast up by 
the tide. 

The improved breeds now so abundant have been obtained by 
crossing these old races with foreign hogs, and chiefly with the 
OhiTiese BJid, Nsapolitant Our modem whits hrseds^ with prick-ears, 
short limbs, fine bone, delicate white flesh, and remarkable pro- 
pensity to^ fatten at an early age, are indebted for these qual^es 
to the Chinese stocks. The improved hla<Ic breeds, of which the 
Essex may he selected as the type, and which possess the qualities 
just enumerated in even a greater degree, are a cross from 
Neapolitan. They are characterised by their very amall muzzle, 
i^e bone, black colour, and soft skin nearly destitute of hair. 
They can be brought to profitable maturity at from eight to twelve 
months^ old, the white breeds at from twelve to sixteen months. 
Both kinds are peculiarly suitable for producing small pork to be 
used fresh, or for pickliug. The flesh of these smaller breeds pro- 
duces, however, excellent bacon when used in that manner, and at 
less cost than that of the larger breeds, for this reason, that it is 
only from the flesh of a hog that has rea(fiied maturity that bacon 
of the first quality can be produced ; and as these have reached 
that point at an age when the others are but ready for beginning 
the fattening process, it follows that the carcase of the former, in a 
state fit for curing, is produced at less cost than that of the latter. 
Sows of the Neapolitan breed and its crosses are better mothers and 
nurses than the Chinese. Both kiTiHa require peculiar care to pre- 
vent the pregnant sow from becoming hurtfuUy fat. Unless kept 
on poor and scpiy fare they inevitably become useless for. the 
jmrpose of breeding. The Bexkshire hog combines the good quali* 
ties of the larger and smaller breeds already referred to, so happily, 
that he deservedly enjoys the reputation of being as profitable a 
sort for the farmer as can be found. With proper treatment he 
arrives at maturity at about sixteen months old, yields a good 
weight of carcase for the food which he has consumed, and 
flesh is well adapted for being used either as fresh meat, pickled 
pork, or bacon, accoi'ding to the age at which he is slaughtered* 
A very profitable hog is also obtained by coupling sows of the larger 
breeds with males of some of the smaller races. 

It too frequently happens that less care is bestowed on 
the breeding of pigs than of the other domesticated 
animals. 

From the early age at which they begin to breed there 
is need for constant change of the male, to prevent the 
intermingling of blood too near akin. These animals, too, 
are exceedingly sensitive to cold, and often suffer much from 
the want of comfortable quarters. Whether for fattening 
hogs, or sows with young pigs, there is no better plan than 
to lodge them in a roomy house with a somewhat lofty 
thatched roof, the floor being carefully paved with stone or 
brick, and the area partitioned off into separate pens, each 
furnished with a cast-iron feeding-trough at the side next 
the dividing alley, and with adequate drainage, so that the 
litter in them may be always dry. The period of gestation 
with the sow is sixteen weeks, and as her pigs may be 
weaned with safety at six weeks old, she usually faocrows 
twice in the year. In this climate it is desirable that her 
accouchement should never occur in the winter months. 
It is a common arrangement to have a pig-shed so placed 
that tbe store pigs lodged in it can have access to the 
cattle-courts, where they grub amongst the litter, and pick 
up scattered grains that have escaped the thrashing-mill, 
and fragments of turnips and other food dropped by the- 
cattle. On such pickings, and the wash and offal from 
the farm kitchen, aided by a few raw potatoes, Swedes, or 
mangold, and in summer by green vetches, a flaoderate 
number of store pigs can be got into forward condition, 
and afterwards fattened very quicHy, by putting them 
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into p«na ttud improving their fare* There is no cheaper 
way of fattening hogs than by feeding them on boiled or 
steamed potatoes, mashed and mixed with a portion of 
barley or pease-meaL When barley-meal alone is used, it 
should be mixed with cold water, and allowed to soak for 
twelve hours before being given to the hogs, A few 
morsels of coal should be frequently thrown into their 
troughs. These are eaten with evident relish, and conduce 
to the health of the animals. 

An interesting account of the most approved methods 
of cutting up, curing, and disposing of carcases of pork, is 
given in the Jourrial of the Royal Agricultural Society^ 
voL XL, p. 585, 

Section 3, — Roultry. 

is a class of stock deserving more attention than farmers 
generally give it. There axe, indeed, few farm-yards un- 
tenanted by fowls of some sort, and few homesteads with- 
out a poultry-house. It is rare, however, to meet with 
an instance where the breeding and management of poultry 
is conducted with the care and intelligence so frequently 
bestowed on other kinds of live stock. Now, if poultry 
is kept at all, whether for pleasure or profit, it is surely 
worth while to use rational means for securing the object 
in view. To have good fowls, it is necessary to provide 
a dry, warm, well-ventilated house, in which they may 
roost and deposit their eggs. This house must be kept 
dean, and its tenants regularly supplied with abundance 
of suitable food. Constant and careful attention is also 
absolutely indispensable. On farms of the lesser sort, 
this duty is usually undertaken by the farmer's wife or 
daughters. It will, however, in most cases be better 
to entrust the entire charge of the poultry to some elderly 
female servant, who shall give her un^vided attention 
to it. 

The kinds of poultry most suitable for a farm-yard are 
the common fowls, geese, and ducks. Turkeys and guinea- 
fowl are difficult to rear, troublesome to manage, and less 
profitable than the other sorts. Of the common fowl there 
are now many excellent and distinct breeds. The Cochin 
China or Shanghai is the largest breed we have. They 
are hardy and very docile ; their flesh is of good quality 
when young ; their eggs, of a buff colour, are comparatively 
small but excellent in flavour, and are produced in great 
abundance. The hens resume lajing very soon after hatch- 
ing a brood j sometimes so soon as ^ree weeks. They are 
the more valuable from the circumstance that their principal 
laying season is from October to March, when other fowls 
axe usually unproductive. The Rorhingcy of which there 
are several varieties, as the speckled, silver, and the 
white, are not excelled by any breed for general usefulness. 
The hens are peculiarly noted for their fidelity in brooding, 
and their care of their young. The Spanish fowls are very 
handsome in their plumage and form, have very white and 
excellent flesh, and lay larger eggs than any other breed. 
The Polish and Dutch efo&ry-day layers are peculiarly 
suitable where eggs rather than chickens are desired, as 
the hens of both these breeds continue to lay for a long 
time before showing any desire to brood. 

It is to be recommended that, except in situations where 
a good price can be got for chickens, the return should be 
sought for chiefly in eggs. 

A suitable stock of fowls being selected, pains must be 
taken to preserve their health and other good qualities by 
breeding only from the best of both sexes, and these not 
too near akin. A very simple plan for securing this is to 
select a cook, and not more than six or eight hens, of the 
best that can be got, to entrust these to l^e care of some 
neighbouring cottager, whose dwelling is sufficiently apart 
to prevent intercourse with other fowls, and then to use 
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only the eggs from these selected fowls for the general 
hatching. There are many advantages in such a course. 
The whole stock of fowls can thus be had of uniform 
character and superior quality. If it suit the fancy oi 
object of tie owner, his fowls may be of several distinct 
breeds without any risk of their intermingling ; the select 
breeding stocks can be kept up by merely changing the 
cock every second year, and not more than one cock tc 
thirty hens need be kept for the general stock, as it is no 
consequence whether their eggs are impregnated or not 
Besides having the run of the barn-door, cattle-courts, 
and stack-yard, fowls are greatly benefited by having free 
access to a pasture or roomy grass-plot If the latter is 
interspersed with evergreen shrubs so much the better, as 
fowls delight to bask under the sunny side of a bush, 
besides seeking shelter under it from sudden rain. Their 
court should also be at all times provided with clean water, 
and a heap of dry sand or coal-ashes, in which they wallow, 
and free themselves from vermin. To keep them in pro- 
fitable condition, they require, besides scraps from the 
kitchen and refuse of garden stuffs, i&c., a daily feed of 
barley or oats at the rate of a fistful to every three or four 
fowls. In cold weather they are the better of having 
some warm boiled potatoes thrown down to them, as also 
chopped liver or scraps of animal food of any kind. There 
is an advantage m having the poultry-house adjoining to 
that in which cattle-food is cooked in winter, as, by carry- 
ing the flue of the furnace up the partition-wall, the fowls 
get the benefit of the warmth thus imparted to their roost- 
ing-place. Saw-dust, dried peat, or burnt day, axe suitable 
materials for littering poultry-houses, and are preferable to 
straw. By strewing the floor with such substances two or 
three times a week, each time carefully removing the pre- 
vious application, and storing it with the mingled drop- 
pings of the fowls under cover ^ a valuable manure can bo 
secured. When 100 common fowls, a score of geese, 
and a dozen or two of ducks are kept, the quantity and 
value of the manure produced by them, if kept by itself 
and secured from the weather, will surprise those who 
have not made trial of such a plan. 

Of late years the breeding of poultry has in variLous 
parts of the kingdom become quite a passion. Not only 
have many separate treatises been published entirely de- 
voted to this subject, but every agricultural periodical now 
bears evidence to the popularity of this pursuit. 

% 

Section 4 . — PreatTneTvt of Live Stock under Disease, 

Time was when every such treatise as the present was 
expected to contain a description of the diseases to which 
the domesticated animals are most subject, and instructions 
for their treatment under them. But now that farriery is 
discarded and veterinary medicine is taught in colleges, 
the handling of such a subject is obviously beyond the 
province of a practical farmer, A few gener^ observations 
is all, therefore, that we offer regarding it. The province 
of the stockmaster obviously is to study how to prevent 
disease, rather than how to cure it. For this end let him 
exercise the utmost care, first, in selecting sound and 
vigoro^ animals of their respective kinds, and then m 
avoiding those errors in feeding and general treatment 
which are the most frequent causes of disease^ When 
cases of serious disease occur, let the best professional aid 
that is available be instantly resorted to \ but in all those 
cases which farmers usually consider themselves competent 
to treat we advise that they should trust rather to good 
nursing, and to the healing power of nature, than to that 
indiscriminate bleeding and purging which is so commonly 
resorted to, and which in the majority of cases does harm 
instead of good. 
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CHAFEEE XIX 

IMPROVBIMENT OB' WASTE IAm>S. 

Notrwdtlistanding the great progress wMch agriculture 
haa made, and the immense amount of capita^ energy, 
imd skill which for generations has been brought to bear 
upon the improvement of our soil, there are still large 
portions of the surface of our country lying in their natural 
state, and usually cletssed under the head of Wasis Lands, 
in contradistinction to those which are under tillage, or have 
at some time been subjected to the plough. Of this (so 
called) waste land but a limited portion is absolutely 
unproductive. Much of it is capable of being converted 
into arable land, and doubtless will in course of time be 
so dealt with, but in the meantime this class of waste 
lands, and very’ much more that will never be tilled, is of 
great and steadily increasing value as sheep-walks. Even 
for this purpose moat of it is susceptible of great im- 
provement, and would well repay it. These lands are 
comprised under the following descriptions: — Isi, Those 
hilly and mountainous parts of Great Britain which, from 
their steep and rugged surface and ungenial climate, are 
unfit for tillage ; 2(1, Those which lie uncultivated owing 
to natural poverty of soil, its wetness, or the degree to 
which it^ is encumbered with stones j 3d, Bogs and mosses ; 
4:j 5A, Lands so near the sea-level as to be more or less 
Uable to be submerged ; and diA, Blowing sands. 

Secticm 1. — Improvertieiit of Highrlyviig Sheep Faetwres. 

The lands referred to under the first of these heads are 
of very great extent, embracing the whole of the mountain- 
ous parts of Scotland and Wales, and much of the high 
grounds in the north of England and south of Scotland. 
These high grounds afford pasturage for innumerable flocks 
of sheep of our valuable mountain breeds. The business 
of sheep-farming has received a great stimulus of late years 
trom the ever-growing demand for sheep to consume the 
green crops of arable districts. These upland sheep-walks 
are accordingly rising in value, and Iheir improvement 
is becoming every day of increasing importance. The im- 
provement of these hill grazings embraces these leading 
features, viz., drainage, shelter, and enclosure. Until of 
late years our hill flocks were peculiarly liable to the rot 
and other diseases arising from the presence of stagnant and 
flood water upon their pastures. Many grazings that had 
at one time an evil reputation on thk account now yield 
sound and healthy sheep, solely from!' the care with which 
they have been drained. To guard against the pernicious 
effects of flooding, the courses of brooks and runnels, which 
in heavy rain’s overflow their grassy margins, are straight- 
ened, deepened, and widened, to such an extent as is 
rec[mred to carry off all flood water without allowing it to 
overflow. Some grounds are naturally so dry that this is 
all that is required to render them s^e. But in general 
the slopes and hollows of hilly grounds abound with springs 
and deposits of peat, and with flats on which water stag- 
nates after rain. On well-managed grounds such places are 
covered with a network of open drains or shallow ditches, 
about 30 inches wide at top and half as many deep, by 
which superfluous water is rapidly carried off. The cutting 
of these drains costs from 8s. to lOs. per 100 rods (of six 
yards each). _.In pastoral districts there are labourers who 
are skill ed in this kind of work, and to whom the laying 
out of the lines is frequently entrusted, as well as the exe- 
cution of the work. On very steep places they are careful 
to avoid a run directly down the declivity, as a strong 
current of water in such circumstances gutters the bottom 
of the drain, and chokes those below with the debris 
thus produced; but with this exception the drains are 
always run straight down the greatest dope of the ground. 


[xilPROVEMENT OF 

When such drains have been properly made, it is neces 
sary to have them statedly overhauled and kept in good 
order. 

Next in importance to drainage is good and sufficient 
shelter. This, in the absence of natural coppices of birch 
or hazel, is provided by means of clumps and belts of fix 
plantation. These should always be of such extent that 
the trees may shelter each other as well as the sheep. 
Trees planted in a mass always shoot up faster than in 
narrow strips, and restrain the snow-drift which passes 
through the latter. A shepherd who knows the ground 
well Should always be consulted about the sites of such 
plantations. The conditions requisite are, that the soil be 
such as trees will grow in ; that it be so far removed from 
any brook, ravine, or bog, as to be accessible to the flock from 
all sides; that there be rough herbage, such as heather, 
gorse, or rushes, near at hand, which the sheep may be 
able to get at in deep snow ; that it be contiguous to the 
sheep-walk, and placed so as to afford defence against the 
most prevalent winds. A less costly shelter is formed by 
building what are called stelU, which consist of a simple 
dry-stone wall enclosmg a circular space twenty yards or 
so in diameter, with an opening on one side ; or forming a 
cross, in one angle of which Ae sheep find shelter from 
whatever point the wind blows. A haystack is a necessary 
adjunct to such defences. 

It is a further point of importance to have such grazings 
surrounded with a ring fence, consisting either of dry- 
stone walls, turf walls with wire a-top, or a simple wire 
fence. This prevents trespass ; and the sheep having 
freedom to range, without watching, up to the boundary, 
more of them can be kept on the ground than when they 
are ever and anon turned back by the shepherd. These 
needful and inexpensive improvements are now generally 
attended to over the wide pastoral districts of the Scottish 
border counties. In the remote Highlands they are still 
much neglected. There are, however, few agriculture im- 
provements which yield so quick and certain a return. 

Section, 2 . — Reclaiming of Moor Lands. 

The improvement of the second, class of these unre- 
claimed lands is now much facilitated by the readiness with 
which portable manures can be obtained for them. Drain- 
ing and enclosing here necessarily demand the first atten- 
tion. In some cases the land is so encumbered with stones 
that careful trenching of the whole surface is the only way 
of getting rid of them. In the north of Scotland many 
thousands of acres formerly useless have been converted 
into valuable arable land by this means. 

In nearly all parts of the country there are extensive 
tracts of this muiry soil, producing only a scanty and 
coaxse herbage, which are susceptible of remunerative im- 
provement.. We are happy in being able to submit to the 
reader the following detailed account of a successful 
instance of this, kindly furnished to us by George A. Grey, 
Esq. of Millfield Hill, Northumberland : — 

said that ‘necessilw is the mother of invention.' I was 
told by some of my friends that I had given too high a price for this 
estate, and that it would be a dearer farm to me now than when I 
rented it from Lord Grey. To overcome this opinion or fact, I 
thought of several plaaas of making it more remunerative, and 
deci<md on that which I am now about to describe. 

“ On the high part of the farm, at an elevation of from 40C ^ 600 
feet above the sea, I had upwards of 100 acres of moorland of a poor 
description, which had never been under the plough. This consisted 
of sbort heath, bilberry bushes, and dry white bent ^aas, and a soft 
dry deep moss, delightful as a Turkey carpet under foot, and excel- 
lent excursive ground for old kunters, with a small portion of sprat^ 
grass and rushes in the damp hollows. The soil is of ,a free turnip 
and barley loam on the rotten whinstone. Bj planting on the wMfe 
side, and in some places suitable for shelter, I deduced the quantity 
to about 100 acres. This I divided into three fields of about 3# 
acres each. 
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** |£y great diead was the length of time which such a rough diy 
surface would require to decompose sufficiently to allow of cultivation, 
having seen heathery moors in many parts of Scotland lying for two, 
three, and four years before crops could be obtained, owing to the 
great cover of coarse vegetation preventing the furrow from lying 
over, and keeping the land so open and dry through summer tlmt If 
a braird of com or green crop was obtain^ it would wither away 
in <iry weather. 

'* I had heard of paring and burning, but knew nothing of the 

E roceaa. I, however, obtained the necessary information very much 
roiu Mr Langlands of Bewick, who had practised it to a consider- 
able extent. With what I saw there I was so much pleased that I 
determiaed to proceed at once. 

“ i also saw Mr Langlauds’s work done by a paring-plougb, such 
as 13 used in the south of England, with a wide plate to cut a furrow 
of 10 or 12 inches in width. On the point of this is an upright 
piece of steel, which cuts and divides the heath, — the mould-board 
turns the furrow over flat on its back, and from end to end of the 
landing the furrows lay side by side like planks from a saw-mill, and 
were about half an inch in thickness. 

“ 1 must, however, remwk, as a caution to others against falling 
into the same error as 1 di(^ that this land had been in tillage at 
dome former time, and was in ridges with a regular surface, so that 
when the plough was set, it cut the whole furrow at a uniform depth, 
and was drawn by two horses with ease, and at an expense of about 
eight shillings per acre. 

** I got this plough and gave it a fair trial, but &om my land 
never having been laid smoo^ it cut one part as thin as was wished, 
and the next yard perhaps six or twelve inches thick, which caused 
a great extra expense in drying, lifting, and burning, and wasted 
more soil than was necessary or desirable. Also my land having a 
great deal of small whinstone below the turf, the steel plate frequently 
got injured and broken. It was therefore with great reluctance laid 
aside, and the ordinary method of paring by hand adopted, which is 
slower and much more expensive, but very perfect. It saves soil 
and cheapens the burning operation, the paring being so thin when 
the heath, &c., was divided, that light could be seen through the 
sod, which was only held together with the roots and fibres. 

“I began with No. 1 field in July 1849. I let the paring and 
burning to a company at 26a. per acre, but they made low wages, 
and after getting more than their work came to, gave up the job. 
I then got some experienced hands to pare, and paid them the usual 
wages, at that time 9s. per week, and gave them their food, say 18s. 
per week, the work being very hard. The total cost of this 
averaged me 24s. 9d. per acre. A portion of the top part of No. 1 
was left undone owing to the lateness of the season. Uffiis was dry 
benty turf. It was ploughed in the common way, and grew no oats 
in 1860. It was again ploughed and much hfu^wed and rolled, 
and sown with the remainder of the field in 1861 with rape, and has 
grown only a few plants at wide distances. It is stiU in such a dry 
undecomposed state that although it is on the high part of the 
field where sheep draw to lie, I do not expect that it will grow a crop 
of corn next year ; while a portion which was pared down the middle 
of it grew good com and rape. 

“A portion of No. 2 field was also ploughed in the ordinaiy way. 
This was moist land, growing shorter and sweeter grass than any 
other. It grew a very thin irregular crop of oats in 1860, not within 
three-quarters per acre of the pared land, but is now (1861) bearing 
tt good crop of oats, that field being a second time in oat crop. To 
return ; 

“ I had a fair crop of rape in the autumn of 1849 on a consider- 
able jtortion of No. 1, where it was sown in tolerable season daring 
all August ; after that it appeared to be too late. All was, however, 
ploughed up at once to secure the ashes, and was weU harrowed and 
sown with oats in the spring of 1850. The pared land turned out 
to be much too thicldjr^aown at four bushels per acre. Com tillers 
so much on such land that in some parts it prevented it from 
coming to maturity. I have since sown much thinner, say three 
bushek per acre, and even in some degree I find the same fault, there 
being firom five to eight stems from one root. My crop of 1850 
turned out to be 80 bushels per acre, hut it was on the point of being 
•cut when iiie high wind in August devastated this district^ told 
that lying high and fully exposed to the wind suffered most severely, 
I should say it wat not below six quarters per acre, and the quality 
-of the grain good. ; 

In June and July 1860 1 pared No, 8 by the same hands who 
finished my work the previous year. I let me biyping of it to an 
Irishman at 28. 6d. per acre, bmding him to bum it closely piled up 
in good-sized heaps like hay-cocks, to prevent the escape of the ashes 
in the shape of smoke into the atmos^ere. 

This, wi^ the paring, cost me on 36 acres 19s. fid, per acre. I 
got 20 acres of it plough^ and sown with white turnips, broadcast 
m July and Auguk. I had a close nice crop, though the roots were 
em^ which iSpt a large flock of sheep for several w©^. This 
had the good effect of treading down the land and making it ploU|^i 
up better for oats. 

** Nos. 1 and 2 were limed at the rate of 7 loads per acre, la 


June 1851 No. 1 was sown broadcast ^th rape, by mixing 4 lb. ot 
rape seed with one bushel of oat shellings for an acre, and sowing 
them out of a grass-seed machine. The crop is very close and finf*. 
and has kept twenty scores of sheep from an early day in August to 
this date {^ptemb^ 27th). 

** No. 2 in 1851 was again sown with oats, which proved a verj* 
fine crop, as also did No. 3. The produce was about nine qusitens 
per acre. The oats are very thick and tall, and have very long, large 
heads, and the grain is plump and good; lire stalks being strong, th^ 
crop is not lodged so as to injure the yield. I estimate it at cer- 
tainly 7i quarters per acre, but shall calculate it at 6 quarters. 

I sow on that land t^ sandy oat, being early, not liable to 
lodge nor to shake in moderately high wind% although it was not 
proof against that of 1850. 

** Previously to breaking up I drained with pipes aE the land 
which required drying, of whida I shall give a statement, along with 
the expenses and profits of the whole. 

** The result shows that if I had, some years ago, when prices of 
grain were good, done as a tenant what I ^ve done now, I should 
have been amply repaid by the first or second crops, and have baa 
my farm for me remainder of a twenty-one years* lease worth fnllj 
£100 a year more than when I began. 

The result of my experience is, that 1 neither agree with the 
generality of Scotsmen nor with many Southerns. The foimej 
are of opinion that burning wastes the vegetable matter, whi(ffi 
should he kept to decompose and enrich the soil, not considering 
that at once the land receives a rich dressing of ashes quite equal to 
two quarters of bones, or 4 or 5 cwt. of the best guano ; and that, 
during the several years which such a slow process would require to 
take place, the land might be much more enriched by growing and 
having eaten upon it fine crops of rape and turnip, and by producing 
heavy com crops, which would in a much shorter space be returned 
to it in the shape of manure ; and also that by the process of burn- 
ing the land is freed from the larvae of insect^ such as grubs, slugs, 
wirewonns, &c. &c,, which are engendered among the rough grass, 
and fostered for a length of time under the rough, dxy, undecomposed 
turf ; to say nothing of the leng^th of time which the speculator is 
kept out of a large amount of capital and interest, instead of having 
the former returned with the latter after the firat or at most thu 
second year. 

** The latter, again (the Englishmen), are too much in the habit 
of repeating the operation of burning, even after the land has 
lai n m grass onljr for a few years, when it might as weE be ploughed 
and cultivated without such expense, thereby unnecessarily reducing 
the soil, there not being the same difficulties to be overcome nor 
the same advantage to ^ gained from it. 

** I should certoinly hum aE land with a rou^h harsh surface, 
and should as certainly plough and sow aE land with a sweet grassy 
face upon it 

y . ** In my opinion there are few farms in this country which do not 
contain certain portions of land capable of remunerative improvement, 
and I have shown that such improvement is quite within the scope 
of a tenant with a lease, without which no man can farm weE, at 
least in the Northumbrian system. 'W'ould it not be hotter, then, 
for landlords, tenants, and the country generaEy, were tenants to 
employ labourers on works so speedily remunerative to themselves, 
rather than run to their landlord whenever they feel the screw, and 
ask for abatement of rent, or to be aEowed to plough out some piece 
of valuable old grass, or otherwise cross crop their land, with a 
view of obtaining some temponuy advantage, but in the end to the 


inevitable injury of aE concerned? 
« Millfield HEl, Dec. 1, 1861.’* 


(Si^^) •*Gr. A. Ghby. 


From a statement of outlay and returns appended to the 
above paper it appears that the profits on the three fields 
were respectively ^60, 12s. 54-, 19s. 3d., and £39, 

2s. 9d., from which, however, titere falls to be deducted 
the expense of fencing (£35), leaving a gross profit of 
£139, 14s. 6i 

Section 3 . — Eeclaimmg of Bogs, 

The redamation of extensive bogs, or deposits of peat, 
is a more arduous undertaking, requiring a considerable 
expenditure of capital and longer time before a return is 
obtained from it The extent of land of this descriplion 
in Great Britain and Ireland is very great Very exagge- 
rated statements of the profits to be derived from its 
improvement have often been published, and not a few 
persons have incurred serious loss by ra^y undertaking 
thk kind of work. On the other hand, when bogs are 
favpurab!!^ situated with reference to a command of marl 
or other calcareous matter, to assist in their decomposition 
and consoEdatLon, and of manure to enrich them, thei** 
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reciamation lias proved a very profitable speculation. The 
well-known instance of Chat Moss in Lancashire affords so 
interesting an example of this that we shall here q_uote 
a description of it. 

Chat Moss, well known as that black barren swamp between 
Liverpool and Manchester, contains 6000 acres, one-half of which is 
in the township of Barton, and the remainder in the townships of 
Bedford, Astley, and Worley. 

“The principal part of this moss, which lies in Barton township, 
belongs to the Tranord family, and is entailed, but the ancestor of 
the present Sir Thomas de Trafford appears to have obfetined, at 
the latter end of the last century, an Act of Parliament to grant a 
ninety -nine years* lease of 2600 acres to a Mr Wakefield, who about 
the year 1806 disposed of his interest in it to the late William 
lloscoe, of literary celebrity, vrho spent a large sum in a fniitleas 
endeavour to improve it, failing in which, the Tease was sold in 1821 
to other parties. J, A. Brown, Baq., of Woolden Hall, bought 
1300 acres ; the late Edward Baines, M.F. for Leeds, purchased the 
remaining^ 1200 acres. The most extensive and successful efforts 
at improving this moss have been made on a part of the 1200 acres 
bought by Mr Baines, who, besides occupying the part operated 
upon by Mr Roscoe, improved a considerable breadth himaSf, and 
let sever^ portions to other parties, who have made considerable 
progress in improving small portions. The most extensive opera- 
tions, however, upon the whole, have been carried out by a company 
to whom Mr Baines, in 1828, grante^ a leaee of 660 acres for 68 years, 
the remainder of ihe ori^al term, at a nominal rent for the first 
year, increasiug gradually till at the end of five years liie rent 
attained its maximum of £165 per annum for the 560 acres. This 
company, which was formed at the time the Liverpool and Man- 
chester J^ilway was in progress of being made on the property, 
consisted, amongst others, of some practical farmers, and originated 
with William Beed, who for the three first years was the manager, 
and resided on this farm, which they called Barton Moss farm. 
During that period I had the pleasure of paying my friend Beed a 
visit, and of witnessing the skill and success attending Ms enterprise 
and various experiments. 

“ The first operation, that of draining, had been effected by open- 
ing side drains at intervals of fifty yards, into which were laid 
covered ones six yards apart, at right angles with and emptying 
into the open side draius. 

“The moss being in a semi-fluid state, it was necessary to proceed 
slowly with drainiug, taking out only one graft or depth at a time, 
allowing it to remain a week or a month, according to the state of 
the weather, before taking out the second graft ; tMs admitted of 
the sides becoming consolidated, and of the second graft being taken 
out without the moss closing in. It was again afiowed to remain 
as before till sufficiently dry to admit of the third being removed. 

“ The open drains were made 3 feet wide and 3 feet 6 inches deep, 
and the covered draius 16 inches wide and 8 feet deep ; the last graft of 
the latter being only about 6 inches wide at the top, tapering to 4 
inches at the bottom, and being taken out of the middle of the 
cut, left a shoulder on each side. The sod or graft first taken out 
had by this time become tough and dry, and was placed, with the 
heath side downwards, in the Moulder, thus leaving the narrow spit 
at the bottom open for a depth of about 14 inches j the other square 
sod being put on the top, completed the drain.” 

“The cost of this mode of draining, including the side drains, 
was about 88s. per acre. The draius first put m required to be 
renewed in a few years, in consequence of the moss becoming so 
much consolidated and reduced in height that the plough, as well 
as the horses* feet, broke through the roof, although the horses were 
shod with ‘pattens,* or boards of about 10 inches square, with the 
angles tdken off. The second draining, however, was mpre perma- 
nent, ^d would probably not have required renewing for many 
years^ hut for the moles, which have been very tro^losome in 
working down to the drains, and filling them np m various places ; 
so that the (miration of draining has required to he partially renewed 
in every field, and in many of them entirely so ; and thus Ihese little 
animals have been the cause of a very considerable increase in the 
cost of labour. It has subsequently been found advisable to put 
the under drains in at 4 yards, instead of 6 yards asunder, and the 
advantage in one crop has been quite sufficient to pay the extra cost, 
A two-horse engine was erected, wMch drives the thrashing-machine, 
straw-cutter, and erushing-miH ; and the escape-steam from it 
steams the horses* food. 

“The buildings were erected principally of timber, covered with 
asphalted felt. 

“ After draining, making roads, and burning off the heath plant, 
the land was scai^ed lengthwise of the fields by an implement 
with knives shaped like coulters, reversed, sharp on the convex 
side, fixed in two bars, and drawn by three horses yoked abreast. 

“The tough surface was by this means cut at every four inches ; 
the land was then ploughed across the scarifying; a roller, sur- 
rounded with knives, was next passed across the plough; after 
this the land was well harrowed tiil sufficiently reduc^ 


“From 60 to 100 cubic yards of marl were put on an acre, and 
in the following summer ihe laud was manured, also by Tnpj^na of 
the movable railway, at the rate of fifty tons of black Manchester 
manure per acre, and planted with potatoes, wMch were followed 
by wheat, sown with red clover and ryegrass, for mowing for one 
or two years ; then oats and potatoes, &c., as before. These weie 
all flourishing crops ; the wheat in particular looked bright and 
beautiful. The potatoes were sold for £26 and £30 per acre, which 
more than paid the whole cost of improvement, ilr JoMl Bell, 
resident bailiff, has made many valuable es^riments relative to 
the improvement of raw moss, one of wMch has resulted iu a dis- 
covery Kkely to be of considerable importance, which is, that a 
mixture of lime and salt applied a while before seeding, with the 
addition of a good dressing of guano, in the proportion of four tons 
of lime and five cwt. of salt per acre, qualifies it to produce a 
crop of potatoes or oats equal to that after the application of 60 
yards of marl per acre. It is essential that the mixture should be 
spread while it is hot. Mr Evens (one of the proprietors) is con- 
vinced that the peat on the surface ought never to be burned ; he 
has always found that, when the heath sod is turned down to decay, 
much better crops have been obtained than when it has been burnt 
off, or than when the top has been taken away either for fuel or 
other purposes. What are termed moss-fallows, — ^that is, parts wMch 
have bad the moss taken off for fuel, — ^will never bear so good a crop 
as the upper surface, however deep the moss may be underneath." 
— {N^otes (yji the Agriculture of IdmccLshire^ wUh Suggestions for ii$ 
ImjpT&vemmiti by Jonathan Binns.) 

About a century ago, Lord Karnes, on becoming pro- 
prietor of the estate of Blair-Drummond, in the county 
of Perth, began the improvement of a large tract of worth- 
less moss by a totally different process from that now 
detailed. In this case the moss had accumulated upon a 
good alluvial clay soil Instead, therefore, of attempts being 
made to improve the moss itself, it was floated off piecemeal 
into the neighbouring Firth of Forth. The supply of water 
required for this purpose was obtained from the river Teith, 
from which it was raised to the requisite height by a 
powerful water-wheeL Being conveyed through the moss 
in channels, successive layers of peat were dug and thrown 
into these channels, wMch were shifted as occasion required, 
until the whole inert mass was removed. A thin stratum 
next the clay was burnt, and the ashes used as manure. 
An immense extent of moss has thus been got rid of on 
that estate and on others iu the neighbourhood, and an 
extensive tract of country, where formerly only a few snipes 
and muir-fowl could And subsistence, has been converted, 
as if by magic, into a rich and fertile carse of alluvial soH, 
worth from £3 to £5 per acre.” 

Section 4 . — Reclaiming of Fen Lands. 

We next notice the fen lands of England. In popular 
language, the word fen designates aU low wet lands, 
whether peat-bog, river alluvium, or salt marsh ; but in the 
great Bedford level, which, extending itself in Gambridge- 
shire and five adjoining counties, is ihe largest tract of fen 
land in the kingdom, the fanner always distinguishes, and 
it k thought conveniently and correctly, between fen land 
and marsh land. By the former they mean land partly 
alluvial and formed by river floods, and partly accumulated 
by the growth of peat. Such lands are almost invariably 
of a black colour, and contain a great percentage of carbon. 
By marsh lands they mean low tracts gained from the sea, 
either by the gradual silting up of estuaries or by artificial 
embankments.” Low-lying peat occurs in small patches in 
nearly every maritime county of Britain, being usually 
separated from the sea or from estuaries by salt marsh or 
aUuvium. There is a large extent of such hmd in Somerset- 
shire yet but partially drained, and a still larger breadth 
in Lancashire, where its improvement makes steady pro- 
gress. In Kent, on the seaboard of Norfolk, on both shores 
of the Humber, andi stretching along the sides of its tribu- 
taries, there are immense tracts of ^is description of land. 
But these are all exceeded in importance by the great 
level of the fens, which occupies the south-eastern quarter 
of Lincolnshire, the northern half of Cambridgeshire, and 
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spreads also into the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
don, and Horthampton. Its length is about 70 miles, its 
breath from 3 or 4 to 30 or 40 miles, the whole area being 
upwards of 1060 square miles, or 680,000 acres. On the 
map the fens appear like an enlargement of the Wash, and 
in reality have the aspect of a sea of land, l3ring between 
that bay and the high lands in each of the above-named 
counties, which seem to form an irregular coast-Hne around 
it.” This fen country has for centuries been the scene of 
drainage operations on a stupendous scale. The whole sur- 
face of the great basin of the fens is lower than the sea, 
the level varying from four to sixteen feet below higb- 
water mark in the German Ocean. The difficulty of drain- 
ing this flat tract is increased from the circumstance that 
the ground is highest near the shore, and falls inland 
towards the foot of the slope. These inland and lowest 
grounds consist of spongy peat, which has a natural 
tendency to retain water. The rivers and streams which 
flow from the higher inlands discharge upon these level 
grounds, and originally found their way into the broad 
and shallow estuary of the Wash, obstructed in aU direc- 
tions by bars and shifting sand-hanks. These upland 
waters being now caught at their point of entrance upon 
the fens, are confined within strong artificial banks, and 
so guided straight seaward. They are thus restrained from 
flooding the low grounds, and by their concentration and 
momentum assist in scouring out the silt from the narrow 
channel to which they are confined. The tidal waters are 
at the same time fenced out by searbanks, which are pro- 
vided at proper intervals with sluice doors, by which the 
waters escape at ebb-tide. To show the extent of these 
operations, it may be mentioned that the whole sea-coast 
of Lincolnshire and part of Norfolk, a line of at least 130 
miles, consists of marsh lands lower than the tides, and is 
protected by barrier banks, besides which there are hun- 
dreds of miles of river embankments. When this does 
not provide such a drainago as to admit of cultivation, the 
water is lifted mechanically by wind or steam mill a into 
the main aqueducts. 

The first use of steam-engines for the purpose of drain- 
ing was in Deeping fen, where, in 1824-6, two, of 80 and 
60 horse-power respectively, were erected. By means of 
these two engines upwards of 20,000 acres have now a 
good drainage, whereas formerly forty-four wind-mills, 
with an aggregate power of 400 horses, failed to keep 
them sufficiently dry. The scoop-wheel of the larger 
engine is 28 feet in diameter, and the float-boards are 6 
feet wide. It was intended to have a “ dip of 5 feet, 
but the land has subsided so much in consequence of the 
draining that it seldom has a dip of more titan 2 feet 9 
inches. The water is lifted on an average 7 feet high. 
When both engines are at work they raise 300 tons weight 
of water per minute. 

The soil of the fens consists for the most part of dark- 
coloured peat, from 1 to 8 or 10 feet in depth. The surface 
in general is not pure peat, but is mixed with silt or other 
soil Under this there is in general a stratum of brown 
spongy peat, which sometimes rests upon gravel, but for 
the most part upon day, which usually contains a portion 
of calcareous matter. The removal of the water has of 
course been the primary improvement; but subsidiary to 
this the rapid amelioration and great fertility of the fen 
lands are largely due to this fortunate conjunction of clay 
and peat, early practice of the fen farmers was to 

pare and burn the surface, grow repeated crops of rape, 
oats, wheat, <fec., and bum again. The subsidence of the 
soil subsequent to the draining and repeated paring and 
burning, brought the surface nearer to subjacent clay, 
which cultivators by and by began to dig up and spread 
over the surface. This practice is now universal, and its 


continued use, together with careful cultivation and liberal 
manuring, has changed a not very productive peat into one 
of the most fertile soils in the kingdom. Nowhere in our 
country has the industry and skill of man effected greater 
changes than in the fens. What was once a dismal morass, 
presenting to the view in summer a wilderness of reeds, 
sedges, and pools of water, among which the cattle waded, 
and in winter almost an unbroken expanse of water, is 
now a fertile com land. The fen men, who formerly lived 
upon the adjacent high lands, and occupied themselves with 
fishing, fowling, and attending to their cattle, have now 
erected homesteads upon the fen lands, divided them by 
thorn hedges, and brought them into the highest state of 
cultivation. 

We referred at the outset to the distinction betwixt fen, 
land and vmrsh land. The following pertinent observa- 
tions on the reclamation of marsh land are extracted from 
Mr David Stevenson’s paper in the Highland and Agrieidr 
tural Society* Transactions^ vol. iii,, 1871. 

In order to insure success, the space to be reclaimed must 
be within the influence of water conteining much alluvial matter, 
and not on the shores of an oi>en sandy estuary. 

Secondly, The spaces to be reclaimed should be allowed to receive 
the deposit left by the tide for as long a j>eriod as possible, and no 
attempt should he made entirely to exclude the water from them, 
until they have by gradual accretion attained the level of at least 
ordinary spring tides. 

The first case to which I shall refer is Loch Foyle, a situation 
where the amount of salt water greatly preponderates over the fresh. 
Extensive reclamations have been made there, and I have received 
from Mr G. Henry Wiggins, of Londonderry, some notes regartog 
them, from which I extract the following interesting information: — 
After the salt water had been excluded, shallow surface drains 
were made with spades or forks, and in about two years ryegrass 
grew pretty freely ; exceptional spots remained barren for some time. 
The grass was followed by oats, which improved as the adt left the 
soil. Deeper draining allowed the cultivation of flax and clover ; 
afterwards, on deeper draining, all ordinary crops began to grow 
well — ^wheat, beans, turnips, mangold, and carrots — ^but allrequmng 
fully as much manure aa any old upper land. These sloblands, 
says Mr Wiggins, yield a great return for manure, but must have 
manure on the lower and damper portions, Feorin grass grows well 
without manure. 

** Whenever the ditches have so far drained the soil as to allow 
of its becoming cracked and open to the air, the crops begin to 
increase in produce, but the full value of the soil is never known 
until thoroughly under-drained with tile or stone ; it then mostly 
3 delds excellent crops of almost any produce, clover and ryegrass 
fbr hay being perhaps the most profitable. Grazing the land does not 
answer, except from the beginning of May to the end of September; 
after this the soil is too c(fid and damp for fhe beasts to lie down, 
and they begin to faiL” 

The expense of these intakes on the Foyle may be taken at 
about £20 an acre to get them from the sea ; the expense of bring- 
ing the land when got into cultivation will come to at least £10 
more ; making a total of £30 per acre. The best lands are worth 
50s. to 40s. Cunningham or Scotch acre, and the lowest and 
wettest parts perhaps not more than 10s. — say 30s. round as a fair 
average. To this has to be added the e^ense of keeping up the 
banka and pumping water ; so that I believe Mr Wiggins is right 
when he says that no great profit can be expected, and that these 
matters are generally undert^en by hopeful and energetic enthu- 
siasts, who seldom realise their esqtectations, and afterwards fall into 
the hands of other parties, who areperhaps rather more successful. 

The reclamations made by the Ulveraton and Lancaster Ilailway 
in Morecambe Bay were rapidly formed by the embankment for 
carrying the railway, which was made in pretty deep water. Like 
the Fojde, there is also predominance of sea-water. Mr G, Dxcwry, of 
Holker in Lancashire, has favoured me with the following informa- 
tion ; — ** A portion of the land enclosed by the railway in 1856 was 
grassed over, and the remainder was sand without any vegetation on 
it. After it was levelled it was divided into fields by open ditches 
and wire fences ; the ditches had to be made very wide at the top, in 
order to get them to stand. The land was then drained witii S-inch 
pipes, each drain opening into the ditch at each side of the field. 
The tiles were all covered round with peat moss, to act as a filter to 
prevent the sand from running into them. The sand is so fine 
that without this precaution the drains would have filled up very 
quickly. The drainage is the great diffieully, as ffiey are very apt to 
mi up after every precaution has been taken. 

^*On the portion which was grassed over, two crops of oats were 
first t^en, and then it was green-cropped. It grew for a few yesni 
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gcw)d eropa of wlieat, beans, and clover, as well as Swedish turnips 
and mangolds ; but though a great quantity of manure was used, 
the crops fell off, and at present it is nearly aH in grass. The 
portion which was bare sand was treated in the same way, except 
as to the first two crops of oats. It was green-cropped after it had 
been enclosed about two years. After the railway was made there 
was no means of silting the land. The tide was entirely kept out ; 
had it heen admitted, this land would have been much more valu- 
able and much higher — ^we would then have had a better drainage 
and a richer sand. That portion wh’oh was grassed over at the 
time it was enclosed is still much the best. 

“ When land is reclaimed from the sea, the first thing to he looked 
to is a good outfall for the wate^ and, when it is possible, no doubt 
it is very desirable that the land should he silted up gradually. 
In our case this could not he done, as the reclamation of the land 
was a very secondaiy affair,’* 

In the district called Marshland, in ITorfolk, extending 
between the Ouse and the Nen; in that called South 
Holland, in Lincolnshire, stretching between the Hen and 
the Welland ; northward of Spalding, and also north-east 
of Boston, there is a considerable tract of marine clay soil 
In Marshland this is chiefly arable land, producing large 
crops of wheat and beans ; but in Lincolnshire it forms 
exceedingly fine grazing land. This tract lies within the 
old Roman embankment by which the district was first 
defended from the ocean. Outside this barrier are the 
proper marsh lands, which have been reclaimed in portions 
at successive periods, and are still intersected in all direc- 
tions by ranges of banks. The extraordinary feature of 
this toct is, that the surface outside the Roman bank is 
3 or 4 feet higher than that in the inside, and the 
level of each new enclosure is more elevated than the pr^ 
vioua one. The land rises step by step as the coast is 
approached, so that the most recently reclaimed land is 
often 12 or even 18 feet higher than ihe lowest fen 
land in the interior, the drainage from which must 
nevertheless be conveyed through these more elevated 
marshes to the sea. 

Lands such as some of those which we have just been 
describing are often greatly improved, or rather may be 
said to be made, by means of a peculiar mode of irrigation 
called “ warping.*' It is practicable only in the case of 
land lying below the level of high tide in muddy rivers. 
It is little more than a century since it was first practised 
in England, the first instance of it being near Howden, on 
the banks of the Hnmber. But although the practice is 
comparatively new in Britain, it has long been in use on 
the continent of Europe, particularly in Italy, and is thus 
described by Mr CadeU : — ** In the Val de Chiana, fields 
that are too low are raised and fertilised by the process 
called colmata, which is done in the following manner : — 
The field is surrounded by an embankment to confine the 
water. The dike of the rivulet is broken down so as to 
admit the muddy water of the high floods. The Chiana 
itself is too powerful a body of water to be used for this 
purpose ; it is only the streams that flow into the Chiana 
that are thus usei This water is allowed to settle and 
deposit its mud upon the field. The water is then let off 
into the river at the lower end of the field by a discharg- 
ing course called scolOf and in French caiml d^ecoulemmi. 
The water-couree which conducts the water from a river, 
either to a field, for irrigation or to a mill, is called yora. 
In this manner a field will be raised 6 J and sometimes 71^ 
feet in ten years. If the dike is broken down to the bottom, 
the field may be raised to the same height in seven years ; but 
then in this case gravel is also carried in along with the 
mud. In a field of 25 acres, which had been years 
under the process of colmata, in which the dike was broken 
down to within 3 feet of the bottom, the process was seen to 
be so far advanced that only another year was requisite for 
its completion. The floods in Hus instance had been much 
charged with soil. The water which comes off cultivated 
laud completes the process sooner then that which comes 


off hill and woodland. Almost the whole of the Val di 
Chiana has been raised by the process of colmata ” ^ 

Section 6 . — Blowing Sands. 

On many parts of our sea-coasts, and especially in the 
Hebrides, there occur extensive tracts of blowing sands, 
which are naturally not only sterile themselves, but a source 
of danger to better lands adjoining them, which in some 
instances have been quite ruined by the sand deposited 
upon them by the winds. This mischief is effectually pre- 
vented by a process beautifully simple and useful, namely, 
planting the sand-banks with sea bent-grass (Arundo 
arenaria), the matting fibres and stems of which not only 
bind the sand, but clothe it with a herbage which is relished 
by cattle, and which, being able to resist the severest winter 
weather, furnishes a valuable winter forage in those bleak 
situations. The bent-grass can be propagated by seed, 
but in exposed situations it is found better to transplant 
it. This operation is performed betwixt October and 
March, as it succeeds best when the sand is moist and 
evaporation slow. 

CHAPTER XX. 

OENEEiX OBSERVATIONS. 

According to the method proposed at the outset, we 
now offer a few observations on several topics connected 
with our subject. 

Sectwn 1 . — Of the Tenure of Land. 

The extent of land in Great Britain occupied by its 
owners for agricultural purposes bears a very small pro- 
portion to whole area. The yeoman class is still 
numerous in several parts of England, but must have 
diminished greatly from that continuous amalgamation of 
small estates into large ones which has formed a marked 
feature in our social history during the present century. 
This change, although to be regretted on public grounds, 
has had a favourable influence on the cultivation of the soil, 
for it almost invariably happens that a larger produce is 
i obtained from land when it is occupied by a tenant than 
when it is cultivated by its proprietor. As a matter of 
fact, the land of the country is now, with trifling exceptions, 
let out to professional farmers in quantities varying from 
the rood-allotment of the village labourer to the square 
miles of the Highland grazier. Farms of all sizes are 
usually to be found in any district, and most important it 
is that this should be the case ; but the extent of farms is 
chiefly determined by the amount of hired labour employed 
upon them, and the measure of personal superintendence 
on the paiii of the tenant which the kind of husbandry 
pursued upon them calls for. We accordingly find that 
in very fertile tracts, in the vicinity of towns, and in dairy 
districts, they seldom exceed 200 acres j where the ordinary 
alternate husbandry is practised the average ranges from 
300 to 400 ; in more elevated tracts, where a portion of 
natural sheep-walk is occupied along with arable land, it 
rises to 800 or 1000 j while that of the sheep grazings of 
our bilift and mountains is limited' only by the capital of 
the tenant. About a century ago there occurred in various 
parts of Great Britain a similar amalgamation of small 
holdings into farms of the sizes which we have now re- 
ferred to as is at present in progress in Ireland. This 
enlargement of farms, with the employment of increased 
capital in their cultivation, insures a more rapid reclama- 
tion of waste lands, and general progress of agriculture up 
to a certain point, than would biherwise take place. But 
as every step in advance beyond this point implies an 

^ Jowmey w and Frtmoe, by W. A Cadell, Esq., 
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increase of outlay in proportion to the extent, and the need 
for closer superintendence, it seems likely that, in future, 
the size of arable farms will not further increase, but may 
rather be expected to approximate towards that which at 
present obtains in suburban districts* 

Farms are held either by yearly tenancy or under leases 
for a specified number of years* The latter plan is that 
upon which nearly the whole lands of Scotland are let ; 
and it obtains also to a considerable extent in the northern 
counties of England, in West Norfolk, and in Lancashire. 
But with these and other exceptions, amounting altogether 
to about a tenth part, the farms of England are held by 
yearly tenancy, which can be terminated by either of the 
contracting parties giving the other six months* notice to 
that effect. This precarious tenure has been attended by 
far fewer changes than a stranger might suppose, owing 
to the highly honourable conduct for which English pro- 
prietors as a class have long been noted. On all the large 
estates it is quite common to find families occupying farms 
of which their ancestors have been tenants for generations, 
or even for centuries. The mutual esteem and confidence 
which usually subsist between such landlords and tenants 
are undoubtedly much to the credit of both, but not the less 
has the system, as a whole, operated unfavourably for all 
concerned ; for however numerous and striking the excep- 
tions, it is yet the fact that under this system of tenancy- 
at-will less capital has been invested in the improvement of 
farms, less labour has been employed, and less enterprise 
displayed in their ordinary cultivation, less produce has 
been obtained from them by the occupiers, and less rent 
has been received for them by the owners, than in the 
case of similar lands let on leases for a term of years. 
These different results ensue, not because tenants with leases 
are abler men or better farmers than their neighbours who 
are without them, but solely bcauae the one system re- 
cognises certain important principles which the other 
ignores. It is contrary to human nature to expect that 
any body of men will as freely invest their capital, whether 
in the shape of money, skill, or labour, in a business 
yielding such slow returns as agriculture, with no better 
guarantee that they or their families shall reap the fruits 
of it than the continued good-wiU of existing proprietors 
or those who any day may succeed them, as they will 
do with the security which a lease for a term of years 
affords. It does therefore seem strange that a majority 
of the farmers of Great Britain should be tenants-at-will, 
and still more strange that they should be so of choice. 
It is nevertheless true that a considerable portion of the 
tenantry of England are even less disposed to accept of 
leases than their landlords are to grant them. The latter 
cHng to the system because of the greater control which 
they thereby retain over their estates, and the greater 
political influence with which it invests them ; the former 
do so because low rents are one of its accompaniments. 
Since the removal of restrictions on the importation of 
foreign agricultural produce, there are indications that 
neither landlords nor tenants are so well satisfied with this 
system of tenancy-at-will as they once were. Not only is 
the granting of leases becoming more common than it has 
hitherto been, but there is a growing desire on the part of 
tenants to obtain the benefit of tiiat guarantee for the 
realising of their capital which teimv^nrigM affords to en- 
terprising farmers who may have unexpectedly to quit their 
farms. In certain districts of England this claim^ called 
tenant-rigM^ has been recognised so long that, apart either 
from written stipulation or statutory enactment, it has, by 
mere usage, attained to something like a legal standing. 
In Lincolnshire an out-going tenant can, by virtue of this 
usage, claim from his l^dlord or successor repayment, in 
certain definite proportions, of the cost of such ameHorar 
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tions of a specified kind as he may have made during the 
last years of his occupancy, and the benefits of which his 
removal hinders him from realising in the natural way. 

Tenant-right is certainly a valuable adjunct to tenancy- 
at-will, but still it does not meet the real exigencies of the 
case. There are feelings inherent in man*s nature which 
cause him to recoil from exertions the fruits of which are 
as Hkely to be enjoyed by a stranger as by himseK or his 
family. This repugnance, and its paralysing influence, is 
not to be remov^ by a mere right ** to pecuniary com- 
pensation, It is certainty of tenure — so far at least as 
human arrangements can be certain — ^which will really 
induce a farmer to throw his whole heart into his busings. 
It is accordingly to this principle that leases owe their 
value, and by it also that the only weak point in them 
is to be accounted for. The first years of a lease are 
usually characterised by an energetic performance of various 
improvements, whereas towards its close there is usually 
such a withdrawing even of ordinary outlay as is unfavour- 
able to the interests of both landlord and tenant. There 
is at present a very generally entertained opinion that 
this inconvenience would be obviated by engrafting the 
system of tenant-right upon that of leases. So strongly 
has the current of opinion been running in this direction 
that a bill has been submitted to the legislature for the 
purpose of conferring on out-going tenants a legal claim to 
compensation for certain specified investments which may 
have been made by them, but of which their removal hinders 
them from reaping the benefit. This bill further provided 
that in the event of a tenant having erected buildings for 
his own accommodation without the sanction of his landlord, 
he should have a right to remove the materials if the 
landlord or incoming tenant declined to purchase them. 
Through accidental circumstances this bill was withdrawn 
without being discussed, but it is certain to be re-intro- 
duced, and sooner or later to be passed. It is now admitted 
on all hands that land cannot be cultivated to its full 
measure of productiveness without a large investment of 
capital, and that this outlay, when once incurred, cannot 
be recouped for several years at the least. It is in vain, 
therefore, to expect that these so much needed investments 
will be made until those who should make them are secured 
aga^t having their property confiscated by a six months* 
notice to quit 

It seems to be generally admitted that twenty-one years 
is the proper duration for an agricultural lease. Such a 
term suffices to give confidence to lie tenant in embarking 
his capital, and secures to the landlord his legitimate 
control over his property, and due participation in its 
varying value. It is generally Mt by tenants that the 
lease or document in which their a^eement with their 
landlord is engrossed might with advantage be much 
shortened, as well as simplified in its terms. "Wlien treating 
of the succession of crops we have already expressed our 
views regarding those restrictive clauses which usually 
occupy a prominent place in such writings. Such restric- 
tions are of course introduced with the view of guarding 
the property of the landlord from deterioration ; but when 
he is so unfortunate as to meet with incompetent or dishonest 
tenants, they entirely fail to secure this object, and yet are 
a hindmnee and discouragement to enterprising and con- 
scientious tenants. It is probable that the existence of 
the laws of distraint in England and hypothec in Scotland, 
which give to landlords a lien over the effects of their 
tenantry in security for the payment of the current yearis 
rent, has had its influence in adding to the number and 
stringency of these clauses, and has encouraged the practice 
of letting lands by tender to the highest offerer. For the 
law in question, by rendering landlords to a considerable 
extent independent of the personal character and x>eciiDiaiy 
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cixeraistancee of tlie occupiers of their land, has obviously 
a direct tendency to render theia less cautious than they 
would otherwise be, and to induce them, when tempted 
by the promise of high rents, to trust more to this legal 
sectirity than to the moral character, business habits, pro- 
fessional skill, and pecuniary competency of candidates for 
their farms. 

Section 2 . — Capital required for worhmg a Farm, 

The amount of capital that is required in order that the 
business of farming may be conducted advantageously, is 
largely determined by the nature of the soil, <fec., of each 
farm, the system of management appropriate to it, the price 
of stock and of labour, and the terms at which its rents 
are payable. In the case of land of fair quality, on which 
the alternate husbandry is pursned, and when the rents 
are payable as the produce is realised, £10 per acre may 
be regarded as an amonnt of capital which will enable a 
tenant to prosecute his business with advantage and com- 
fort. In letting a farm, a landlord not only does a just and 
prudent thing for himself, but acts as a true friend to his 
proposed tenant, when he insists upon being shown that 
the latter is possessed of available funds to an amount 
adequate to its probable requirements. 

The importance of the topics to which we have thus 
referred is happily expressed by Mr Pusey, when, after 
enumerating various agricultural desiderata, he says, " In 
some degree none of us cany out all that is in our power ; 
but want of capital and want of confidence in the tenure 
of farms are, I suppose, the two principal causes of thiA 
omission.*^ 

Section 3 . — Education of Farmers, 

But the mere possession of capital does not qualify a 
man for being a farmer, nor is there any virtue inherent in 
a lease to insme his success. To these must be added 
probity, knowledge of his business, and diligence in pro- 
secuting it. These qualifications are the fruits of good 
education (in the fullest sense of that term), and are no 
more to be looked for without it than good crops without 
good husbandly. Common school instruction will, of 
course, form the groundwork of a farmer's education j but 
to this should be added, if possible, a classical curriculum. 
It has been the fashion to ask, Of what use are Greek and 
Latin to a farmer Now, apart from the benefit which 
it is to him, in common with other men, to know the 
structure of language, and to read with intelligence the 
literature of his profession, which more and more abounds 
in scientific terminology, we believe that no better discipline 
for the youthful mind has yet been devised than the classical 
course which is in use in our best public schools. Of this 
discipline we desire that every future farmer should have 
the advantage. But the great difficulty at present lies in 
finding appropriate occupation for snch youths between 
their fifteenth and twentieth years. In many cases the 
sons of farmers are during that period put to farm labour. 
If tliey are kept statedly at it, and are made proficient in 
eveiy kind of work performed on a farm, it is a good pro- 
fessional training as far as it goes. The more common 
one — at least as regards the sons of the larger class of 
farmers — ^which consists of loitering about without any 
stated occupation, attending fairs and markets, and pro- 
bably the race-course and hunting-field, is about the most 
absurd and pernicious that can well be imagined. Such 
youths are truly to be pitied, for they are neither inured 
to bodily labour nor afforded the benefits of a liberal educar 
tion. It need not surprise any one that such hapless lads 
often prove incompetent for the struggles of life, and have 
to yield their places to more vigorous men who have enjoyed 
the benefit of bearing the yoke in their yonth,” Unless 
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young men are kept at labour, either of mind or of body, 
imtil continuous exertion during stated hours, confinement 
to one place, and prompt obedience to their superioi-s 
have ceased to be irksome, there is little hope of their either 
prospering in business or distinguishing themselves in their 
profession. Owing to the altered habits of society, there 
is now less likelihood than ever of such young persons 
as we are referring to being subjected to that arduous 
training to bodUy labour which was once the universal 
practice ; and hence the necessity for an appropriate coursfl 
of study to take its place. Many Scottish farmers en- 
deavour to supply this want by placing their sons for several 
years in the chamberr of an attorney, estate-agent, or land 
surveyor, partly in order that they may acquire a know- 
ledge of accounts, but especially for the sake of the whole- 
some discipline which is implied in continuous application 
and subjection to superiors. It is also common for such 
youths to he sent to Edinburgh for a winter or two to 
attend the class of agriculture in the University, and 
perhaps also that of chemistry, and the Veterinary College 
classes. This is well enough in its way; but there is 
wanting in it an adequate guarantee that there is real 
study — ^the actual performance of daily mental work. The 
agricultural college at Cirencester appears to come more 
fully up to our notion of what is needed for the professional 
training of farmers than any other institution which we yet 
possess. We shall rejoice to see such opportunities of 
instruction as it affords multiplied in Great Britain. After 
enjoying the benefits of such a course of training as we 
have now indicated, young men would be in circumstances 
to derive real advantage from a residence with some ex- 
perienced practical farmer, or from a tour through the best- 
cultivated districts of the country. We are well aware that 
what we have now recommended will appear sufficiently 
absurd to the still numerous class of persons who believe 
that any one has wit enough to be a farmer. But those 
who are competent to judge in the case can well afford to 
smile at such ignoranca They know that agriculture is at 
once an art, a science, and a business ; that the researches 
of naturalists, chemists, geologists, and mechanicians are 
daily contributing to the elucidation of its principles and 
the guidance of its practice ; and that while its pursuits 
afford scope for the acutest minds, they are relished by the 
most cultivated. As a business it shares to th$ full iu the 
effects of that vehement competition which is experienced 
in every other branch of industry, and has besides many 
risks peculiar to itself. The easy routine of the olden 
time is gone for ever; and without a good measure of tact, 
energy, and industry, no man can now obtain a livelihood 
by fanning. It is desirable that aU this should be known, 
as nothing has been more common than for parents who 
have sons too dull to be scholars or too indolent for trader 
to put them to farming; or for persons who have earned a 
competency in some other calling to covet the (supposed) 
easy life of a farmer, and find it to their sorrow a harassing 
and ill-requited one. 

Section 4 . — Farm Lahourers. 

The agriculture of a country must ever be largely 
affected by the condition and character of the peasantry by 
whom its labours are performed. An acute observer has 
shown that in England a poor style of farming and low 
wages — ^that good farming and high wages, usually go 
together ; and that a low rate of wages is significantly 
associated with a high poor-rate. The worst paid and 
worst lodged labourers are also the most ignorant, the 
most prejudiced, the most reckless and insubordmate. 
The eminence of the agriculture of Scotland is due in 
large measure, to the moral worth and intelligence of her 
peasantry. For this she is indebted to the early establish- 
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rnent; of her parochial achoois, and to the sterling quality ot 
the elementary education which the children of her tenantry 
and peasantry have for generations received in these 
schools together. These schools had unfortunately become 
inadequate to the increased population; but still in the 
rural districts of the Scottish lowlands it is a rare thing to 
meet with a farm labourer who cannot both read and write. 
Apart from higher benefits, the facilities which the services 
of such a class of labourers have afforded for the intro- 
duction and development of improved agricultural practices, 
the use of intricate machinery, and the keeping of accurate 
accounts, cannot well be over-rated. It is an interesting 
testimony to the value of a sound system of national 
education that our Scottish peasantry should be in such 
request in other parts of the kingdom as bailiffs, gardeners, 
and overseers. Kecent legislation warrants the expectation 
that this inestimable blessing wiU speedily be enjoyed by 
our entire population. 

The pernicious influence of the present law of settlement 
and removal upon the English labourer is now attracting 
the attention which it so urgently demands. The pro- 
prietors and tenants of particular parishes in various parts 
of England at present combine to lessen their own share of 
the bnrden of the poor-rate by pulling down cottages and 
compelling their labourers to reside out of their bounds. 
The foUy and cruelty of such short-sighted policy cannot 
be too strongly reprobated. These poor people are thus 
driven into towns, where their families are crowded into 
wretched apartments, for which they must pay exorbitant 
rents, and where they are constantly exposed to moral and 
physical contamination of every sort. From these com- 
fortless abodes the wearied and ^spirited men must trudge 
in all weathers to the distant scene of their daily labours. 
One cannot conceive of a prosperous agriculture co-exdsting 
with such a system, nor feel any surprise that thieving, 
incendiarism, and burdensome rates should be its frequent 
accompaniments. It is pleasant to contrast with this close- 
parish policy the conduct of some of our English nobility, 
who are budding comfortable cottages and providing good 
schools for the whole of the labourers upon their princely 
estates. 

About the middle of the 18th century, when the old 
township system began to be broken up, and the land to 
be encloseid and arranged into compact farms of considerable 
size, it happily became the practice in the south-eastern 
counties of Scotland, and a portion of the north of England, 
to provide each farm with its own homestead, set down as 
near its centre as possible, and with as many cottages as 
would accommodate all the people statedly required for the 
work of that farm. These cottages, always placed in con- 
venient proximity to the homestead, are let to the tenant 
along with the farm as a necessary part of its equipment. 
The farmer hires his servants by the year at stipulated 
wages, each family getting the use of a cottage and small 
garden rent frea The farmer has thus always at hand 
a staff of labourers on whose services he can depend ; and 
they, again, being engaged for a year, are never thrown out 
of work at slack seasons, nor are they liable to loss of wages 
from bad weather or casual sickness. This arrangement 
bfljt the further advantage of the men being removed from 
the temptations of the village alehouse. So successfully 
has this system worked that the counties in which it pre- 
vails have long had, and still have, an agricultural popula- 
tion unequalled in Great Britain for intelligence, good 
conduct, and general well-being. 

Over a very large portion of Scotland, and more especially 
in the cotmties lying betwixt the Forth and the Morajr Frith, 
while the arrangement of farms and mode of management 
are substantially the same as those of the border counties, 
there is this marked difference, that the ploughmen as a rule 


live by themselves in bothies. They are for the mmt part 
unmarried men, although not a few of them have wivcb and 
children living under the most unfavourable conditions in 
distant towns and villages ; and so it comes to pass, under 
this bothy system, that al)out two-thirds of all the men 
statedly employed in farm labour are shut out from aU the 
comforts and blessings of family life, and have become in 
consequence rude, reckless, and immoral. Until a quite 
recent date this system, because of its supposed economy, 
was stoutly defended both by landlords and farmers ; but 
its evO effects have become so manifest as to convince them 
at last that the system is wrong, and there is now in con- 
sequence a general demand for more cottages on farms. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers in the southern 
counties of England has long been of a most unsatisfactoiy 
character. The discontent that had long existed among 
them has at last, in the summer of 1873, culminated in 
wide-spread combinations and strikes for higher wages and 
better terms. To a large extent the labourers have been 
able to make good their demands, although at the cost of 
much unhinging of old relations betwixt them and their 
employers, and a great deal of mutual grudging and 
jealousy* The thorough healing of chronic social maladies 
is always difficult, and usiaaUy demands the patient use of 
a variety of remedial measures. We venture to express the 
opinion that much benefit would ensue from the adoption 
in southern England of the essential parts of the border 
system, viz., cottages on each farm for all its regular 
labourers, yearly engagements, and a coVs keep as part 
of the wages of each family. ^ 

/Section 5 , — WhcU the Legislature should do for Agriculture^ 

The further progress of our national agriculture is im- 
doubtedly to be looked for from the independent exertions 
of those immediately engaged in it ; but important assist- 
ance might be, and ought to be, afforded to them by the 
legislature, chiefly in the way of removing obstructions, 
li^at we desiderate in this respect is the repeal, or at least 
the important modification, of the law of distraint and 
hypothec; the commutation of the burdens attaching to 
copyhold lands ; the reformation of the law of settlement ; 
the removal of the risk and costs which at present interfere 
with the transference of land ; the endowment of an 
adequate number of agricultursd colleges, with suitable 
museums, apparatus, and illustrative farms ; and the com- 
pulsory adoption of a uniform standard of weights and 
measures. We desire also to see the arterial or trunk 
drainage of the country undertaken by government. Until 
fhia is done, vast tiacts of the most fertile land in the 
kingdom cannot be cultivated with safety and economy, 
or attain to the productiveness of which they are capable. 
It is the opinion Mr Bailey Denton, the eminent draining 
engineer, that not more than three unions of acres of the 
land of Great Britain have yet been drained. Our national 
interests surely require that its agriculture should be freed 
from such obstructions as these, and that it should receive 
the benefit of a fair share of public provision, such as is 
made for training youths for the learned professions and 
for the public service ; and of such grants as are given In 
aid of scientific research for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, and for the furtherance of manufactures and commerce. 

We cannot close this section without referring to another 
grievance which has long had a most depressing effect on 
the agriculture of particular districts of our country, and is 
now, we regret to say, spreading rapidly to all parts of it, 

1 For confirmation and full illustration of tlie statementa and 
opinions in the above section on agricnltural labourers, the reader is 
referred to the reports of, and the evidence collected by, the “ Com- 
mission on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women 
in Agricaltiixe,*’ in 1870. 

I. - 52 
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in the excessiye preservation of game. This evil has been 
greatly aggravated since that mode of sporting called the 
battue has unhappily become the fashion. For this amuse- 
ment a very large head of game is reckoned to be indis- 
pensable, and proprietors who engage in it are naturally 
enough led to vie with each other as to who shall show 
the greatest quantity of game, and report the heaviest bag, 
at their respective shooting parties. All this necessarily 
implies a grievous waste of farm produce, and frightful loss 
to farmers whose crops are exposed to the incursions of the 
privileged vermin. Worst of all, these hordes of game 
present such irresistible temptation to poaching that the 
rural population is demorahaed by it to an alarming 
extent. So long as field sports were in a great measure 
restricted to resident landowners and their personal friends, 
they were, with rare exceptions, careful not to allow their 
tenants to be injured by game. Now, however, there are 
multitudes of men who, having acquired wealth in business, 
are eager to engage in field, sports, and ready to give almost 
any amount of money for the pri^ege of doing so. These 
game tenants are often utterly regardless of the interests of I 
farmers, and cause them both loss and annoyance. All this j 
is occasioning such an amount of heart-burning and aliena- 
tion of feeling between different classes of society as cannot 
fail to have disastrous consequences. A few years ago the 
removal of hares and rabbits from the list of animals pro- 
tected by the game-laws would, so far at least as landlords 
and their tenants are coDcemed, have put an end to all this 
misery. The refusal of so moderate a concession has in aU 
likelihood sealed the fate of these oppressive laws which 
have so long embittered society and disgraced our country, 

Sectim 6. — Oonchidin^ Renmrhs, 

On carefully c<imparing the present condition of British 
agriculture with what it was forty years ago, the change 
for the better is found to be veiy great indeed. But on 
all hands there are many indications warranting the an- 
ticipation that the progress of discovery and improvement 
in future will he more steady, more rapid, and more general 
than it has hitherto been. There is not only a more general 
and more earnest spirit of inquiry, but practical men, 
instead of despising aids of science, seek more and more 
to conduct their investigations under its guidance. Experi- 
ments are made on an ever-widening scale and upon well- 
concerted plans. Thdx results are so recorded and published 
that they at once become available to all, and each fresh 
investigator, instead of wasting his energies in re-discovering 
what (unknown to him) has been discovered before, now 
makes his start from a weU-ascertained and ever-advancing 
frontier. Formerly the knowledge of the husbandman con- 
sisted very much of isolated facts, and his procedure was 
often little better than a groping in the dark. As the 
rationale of his various processes is more clearly discovered,- 
he will be enabled to conduct them with greater economy 
and precision than he can do at present. A clearer know- 
ledge of what really constitutes the food of plants, and of the 
various influences which affect their growth, will necessarily 
Lead to important improvements in all that relates to the 
Cfjilectioii, preparation, and use of manures. 

What may truly be called a revolution in agriculture is 
now in the act of rapid development, in the application of 
steam-power to the tillage of the soil, which is spreading 
on every side. Enough has abeady been accomplished to 
show that, under the combined influence of drainage and 
steam tillage, the clay soils of England will speedily have 
theb latent fertility brought into play in a manner that 
will mightily augment our supplies of home-grown bread- 
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cotn. and butcher-meat. It may indeed now be reasonably 
anticipated that these hitherto impracticable soils will again 
take theb place as our best corn-growing lands, and that 
those large portions of the country where for a long time 
our national agriculture presented its poorest aspect, may 
ere long exhibit its proudest achievements. 

In closing this rapid review of British Agriculture, it is 
gratifying and cheering to reflect that never was this great 
branch of national industry in a healthier condition, and 
never were there such solid grounds for anticipating for it 
a steady and rapid progress. The time has hardly yet gone 
by when it was mu<i the way with our manufacturing 
and trading men, and our civic population generahy, to 
regard our farmers as a dull, plodding sort of people, greatly 
inferior to themselves in intelligence and energy. Many 
of them seem now, however, to be awakening to the fact 
that theb rural brethren possess a fuE share of those 
qualities which so honourably distinguish the British race. 
Nay, some of them may have experienced no little surprise 
when they became aware that in a full competition of our 
whole industrial products with those of other nations, as at 
Paris in 1855, and at similar and more recent international 
expositions, the one department in which Britain con- 
fessedly outstripped ah her rivals was not in any of her 
great staple manufactures, but in the live stock of her farms, 
and in her agricultural implements and machinery 

Zdst of JPlates accompanying this Article* 

No, III. Plan of Covered Homestead for a smaU Farm, by Mr J, 
Cowie. 

IV. Ground Plan of Steading and Offices on the Home Farm 
of the Earl of Sonthesk. 

V. Shorthorn Bull and Cow. 

VI. Hereford Bull, and South Down Ewe and Lamb. 

VII. Cheviot Ewe and Blackfaced Heath Sheep. 

VIIL Leicester Earn and Ewe. 

IX, Komsey Marsh Ewe, and Sow of the Large English Breed 

The following description has been supplied along with 
the plan given in Plate IV. : — “ It represents the ground 
plan of a steading of offices recently bmlt on the home farm 
of the Earl of Southesk, planned by Charles Lyall, Esq., 
his lordship's factor. It contains a powerful thrashing- 
miU, corn-bruiser, oil-crusher, chaff-cutter, and turnip- 
slicer, all driven by a portable steam-engine ; and is amply 
supplied with water for the troughs, and is lighted by gas. 
It may he regarded as a model, containing as it does all 
the conveniences and appliances necessary for the complete 
development of the stock and implement departments. It 
is calculated for an occupancy of 500 acres, and was built, 
including the steam-engine, at a cost of about JB5000.'' 

This plan may very well illustrate the present state of 
opinion as to whelher or not cattle should be kept wholly 
under cover. It gives an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion in the case of fattening cattle ; but for breeding, stock 
of all ages it provides accommodation in open yards. This 
we consider the best arrangement j for it is impossible in 
the case of breeding stock to retain that fine coat of ba.ir 
which so enhances the good looks and value of high-class 
cattle without such an amount of exposure to the weather 
as is afforded by open yards with covered sheds. There 
is one feature in this plan which we cannot but regret, 
viz., its bothy. It is indeed one of the best of its kind, 
having a separate sleeping-place for each of its inmates, 
and suitable arrangements for their cleanliness and com- 
fort; but the meanest cottage in the country, inasmuch as 
it admits of family life, is to be preferred to the most 
perfect bothy. < 4 . w.) 
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CHAPTEK XXL 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMING. 


No treatise on agricnltTire will in these days be con- 
sidered complete which does not take note of some of the 
various modes in which the treatment of the soil may be 
slfected by variations in the cultivating occupier's form of 
tenure. A farm may be the property of its occupier, or 
be held by him at will or on lease. According to its 
extent it will be the subject of grande or of petite culture^ 
expressions which in the following pages will be Anglicised 
as large and small culture or farming. If a farm be of 
small size, and if its occupant be also its owner, peasant 
proprietorship comes into play. If it be let, its rent may 
consist of a payment of predetermined amount in money 
or in kind, or may, instead of a fixed portion, be a pre- 
determined proportion of the annual produce. It may be 
let to one individual, singly responsible for the rent and 
for all imposts, fiscal or other, and exclusively entitled to 
the whole of the remaining net produce; or it may be held 
in common by any number of coparceners, all co-operating in 
the cultivation, and jointly and severally responsible for the 
rent and other dues, and ^ participating in the net profits. 

Each of these systems has its advocates, and of one of 
them, at least, the admirers are so much enamoured as to be 
unable to perceive merit in any of the rest. A judgment 
upon them that woidd be generally acceptable is therefore 
impossible, and need not be attempted here. Nothing 
more will be aimed at than such an impartial estimate of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each as may help an 
unbiassed reader to judge for himself. 

’ Tenancies L In regard to tenancy at will and to leases, little 
ftfc mil and need be added to the observations made in previous 
mm. chapters of this article. For the consideration, how- 
ever, of those who insist on the undoubted fact that 
in Great Britain, where tenancy at will is still the rule, 
and leases as yet only the exception, the same families, 
although liable to be ousted at six months' notice, are 
nevertheless often found occupying the same land from 
generation to generation, the following may be suggested 
as a not improbable explanation of the landlord's non- 
exercise of the power of eviction. It maj' perhaps be not 
so much that the farmers really confound past continuity 
with future permanency of tenure, as that their want of 
security for the future prevents their investing liberally in 
improvements, and thereby bringing the land into a con- 
dition calculated to attract higher bidders for its possession. 
Such increase as does take place in its lettable value is 
chiefiy due to enhancement of the prices of produce ; and 
to a rise of rent proportionate to such enhancement the 
old tenants readily submit rather than be removed. The 
principal loser here is the landlord, whose short-sighted 
policy deters his tenants from a species of enterprise the 
benefit of which would eventually become principally his 
own. If the tenants took the trouble to make the com- 
parison, they might, it is true, deliberately prefer the mere 
chance of a long series of years at a low rent to the cer- 
tainty of the same low rent for a limited term, coupled with 
the nearly equal certainty of a rise of rent at the end of 
the term. Their gains in the former case, they might 
argue, however meagre, might at least be easily earned; 
whereas materially to increase them in the latter case, 
although perhaps possible^ would be possible only at the 
expense of much anxiety |^f mind as well as of much 
extra sweat of the brow. 

Tf LaTge n. Of grande culture^ or large fanning, it may perhaps 

be thought almost superfluous here to enumerate tie recom- 
mendations, which indeed on one condition are obvious arid 
incontrovertible. Provided a large farmer ba possessed of 


capital duly proportioned to the extent of his holding, and of 
intelligence to employ his capital judiciously, his husbandry 
can scarcely fail to prove abundantly satikactoxy. In a 
territory entirely parcelled oat among farmers of this de- 
scription there would, from a purely agricultural point of 
view, seem little left to desire. The system certainly ap- 
proaches towards the realisation of the great object of all 
a^cnlture — ^that of the production of the greatest pos- 
sible quantity and the best possible quality of raw material 
for the use of man. The distinguishing characteristic 
of large culture is the scope it aflbrds for the appli- 
cation to husbandry of the great principle of division of 
labour, A weU-managed large farm is indeed a factory 
for the production of vegetable and animal substance. 
The extensive scale on which operations are there carried 
on necessitates the employment of several persons, to each 
of whom some specM occnpatian may be assigned, and 
constant practice naturally increases ihe labourer's drill 
Time, too, is saved which would otherwise be lost in 
turning frequently from one occupation to another; and 
there is also a further saving in implements, large and 
small, and in draught cattle, fewer of which will suffice 
for the tillage of a given area held entire than would 
be needed if the same acreage were divided amongst 
numerous tenants. Some, again, of the more important 
of agricultural operations, and notably those of drainage 
and irrigation, are in many situations incapable of being 
efficiently performed except on a large scale ; and though 
they may be, and often are, most efficiently performed 
on the very largest scale by a combination of small land- 
holders, still every such combination must necessarily 
be preceded by negotiations involving indefinitely pro- 
longed delay, with which a single individual, occupying 
the entire teact, could at his option dispense. And 
a similar remark applies to the costlier implements and 
machines, in Ihe adoption of which associations of amall 
farmers may slowly foUow the example of individual large 
farmers, but which they would not, without such example, 
have themselves adopted — which, indeed, unless previ- 
ously patronised by large farmers, would never have been 
offered for their adoption. Probably no inventive genius, 
however disinterestedly ardent, would have been at the 
pains to devise a steam thrashing-machine or a steam 
plough, had there not been wealthy agric^^rists, some of 
whom might readily be persuaded to risk, at their own 
cost and charges, an immediate trial of any promising 
invention. Farmers of limited means, even when living 
in the same neighbourhood, would have to be educated 
into faith in the novel apparatus before the inventor 
would get a single specimen taken off his hands. 

Besides, wherever large farming prevails, large properties are its 
inyariable concomitants; and wherever it is flie fashion for pro- 
prietors to reside on their estates, many of them are snre to amuse 
themselves rith faixoins. Very likely, if they were to count the 
cost, they nught find the amusement an expensive one. Not hn- 
^ssibly they often spend on the land as much as they get hack 
horn i^ or even more, the esr^diture in that case at best producing 
only its bare equivalent. But the same ezpendituie, unless so 
applied, wonld as likely as not have remained utterly unproductive, 
being devoted to some other amusement, or to niere parade or 
luxury, from which no tangible return whatever wonld he possible; 
so that its application to agricultural extravagance is Tirtually a gain, 
in the sense, at all events, of preventing total loss. Nor in that 
sense only; for rich men who take to rntmin^ as a pastime are 
precisely those most likely to be forward in putung new inventiona 
and new processes to the test of experiment ; while the experience 
riiei^by acquired, instead of beinjg jealouriy concealed, is hbetolly 
published &r and wide, so hecoming the property of the whole body 
of farmers by profession, and serving them, according to oucnxu- 
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stances, as a guide to follo'w or a beacon to avoid* Every one 
interested in sncb. matters knovra Row mucli has been done in this 
way by successive Dukes of Bedford and Portland and Marquesses 
Townshend ; by the late Earls of Leicester and Scarboroi^ and 
Earl Spencer ; and by the present Earl of Dude and Earl Grey ; nor 
are there many ways in which a landed aristocracy can better rebut 
the reproach of inutility than by thus doing honour to agriculture, 
and having the honour reflected back on themselves. 

As already hinted, however, it is only on condition of being con- 
ducted with adequate capital that large farming can succeed. True, 
with deficient capital small farming could succeed no better, per- 
haps indeed not so well ; but then there is much more danger of the 
needful capital being wanting to a large farmer than a small one. 
Whatever, from £5 to £20, be the desirable proportion per acre, the 
number of persons possessing the £50 or £200 required for stocking 
a farm of ten acres is likely to be everywhere many times more 
than fifty-fold that of those possessing the £2600 or the £10,000 
which a single farm of 600 acres would require. Besides, in coun- 
tries abounding with fortunate individuals able to count their 
pounds sterling by the thousand, promising modes of investing 
such considerable sums abound proportionally; and even in a 
country so exceptionally rich as our own, the number of capitalists 
prepared to invest their thousands in farming is sadly below the 
number of farms which would be aU the better for having the same 
thousands so invested. "We are justified then by experience in 
saying, that wherever large farming is the rule, there will probably 
be very many farmers without adequate capitaL Now, in agricul- 
ture, inadequate capital means, among other things, insufficient 
live stock and insufficient manure, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
defective crops. It means, in short, imperfect cultivation, 

III. From these premises it would apparently result 
that small farmers will generally be more nearly pro- 
vided with the capital required for their business than 
large ones; and such seems to be actually the fact where- 
ever peculiar circumstances have not been at work as pre- 
ventives. It is not indeed so in Ireland, where feudal 
oppression or anarchy, alternating with alien misrule, has 
in all generations made destitution the heritage of the 
peasantry. Neither is it so in France, where the swarms 
of petty landholders had little of either precept or example 
to teach them that to employ their spare napoleons in 
thoroughly cultivating the few acres they already possess, 
would be a much better investment of their money than 
the purchase with it of an additional acre or two to be as 
imperfectly cultivated as the rest. In England the system 
of small cultivation, strictly so called, has probably ceased 
to exist, now that amateur farming has come so much into 
fashion, and that the instances have become comparatively 
80 numerous of men of considerable substance turning 
to farming for a livelihood. It will not, however, help 
us much, when endeavouring to ascertain the relative 
merits of two rival agricultural systems, to contrast good 
specimens of the one and bad specimens of the other. If 
we would accurately gauge their respective capabilities, we 
should take them both at their best, and the comparison 
here of large with small farming will accordingly be of the 
former as it presents itself in England, and of the latter as 
developed in Flanders. Kow, in the territory first named 
the average capital of occupants of 100 acres and upwards 
would certainly not be understated, and would probably 
be materially overstated, at .£6 per acre; yet M. de 
Laveleye, while giving £8 as the average for Flanders 
(where the medium size of farms is but 7^ acres in the 
western, and no more than 6 acres in the eastern province), 
adds that good farmers, judging of others by themselves, 
would call that sum much too low even for an average; 
and further remarks that, although a small tenant may, on 
entering, have only £8 an acre, the additions he is con- 
tinually making to Ms live stock, and his contmually 
increasing purchases of manure, commonly raise the £8 to 
£16 before the expiration of his lease. He also rnforma us 
that in other Belgian districts — ^in the Heabayan portions 
of Brabant and Hainault, whereof one-sixth is occupied by 
iwcms of 100 acres and upwards, and in the Condrusian 
portion of the province of Namur, where farms of 260 
acs-es and upwards are pretty numerous — a farmeris average 


capital is estimated at between £5, i2s. and £6, 8s., and 
between £3 and £4 per acre respectively. True, as already 
intimated, there are certain descriptions of stock on which 
the small farmer^s expenditure must necessarUy somewhat 
exceed his rival^s — ten Flemish farmers of 10 acres each 
being probably obliged to keep ten horses, while an Eng- 
lish farmer of 100 acres might not perhaps have occasion 
for more than a pair, reducing also his number of carts, 
ploughs, and the like, in similar proportion. But after all 
reasonable deduction on this account, the balance of capital 
remaining for the purchase and maintenance of those ftm'Tviflla 
and materials of which no farmer ever has too many or too 
much, is in general much greater in the Fleming's case than 
in the Englishnxan's. It would startle the English farmer 
of 400 acres of arable land,” said Mr Eham forty years 
ago, to be told that he should constantly feed 100 head 
of cattle, yet this would not be too large a proportion if 
the Flemish system were strictly followed, a beast for every 
3 acres being a common Flemish proportion, and oji very 
email occfwpatime^ where spade husban^y is used, the pro- 
portion being atiU greater,” “ That the occupier,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ of only 10 or 12 acres of light arable soil should 
be able to maintain four or five cows may appear astonish- 
ing, but the fact is notorious throughout the Waes country.” 
These statements are of somewhat ancient date, but are 
stiU as applicable as ever. During a recent tour through 
Belgium, the present writer visited two farms near St 
Nicolas, in the Pays de Tfaes — ^the first two that came in 
his way. On one, of 10 acres, he found four cows, two 
calves, one horse, and two pigs, besides rabbits and potdtry. 
On the other, of 38 acres, one buU, six cows, two heifers, 
one horse, and seventy-five sheep — ^these l^t, however, 
being allowed, in addition to what they got on their owner's 
ground, the run of aU the stubbles in the commune; the 
whole commune, on the other hand, being allowed the use 
of the bull gratis. A few days later the writer went ovei 
a farm a few miles from Ypres. On this, of 32 acres m 
extent, he counted eight cows, six bullocks, a calf eight 
weeks old, and four pigs. To possess plenty of live stock 
is to possess in an equal abundance the first requisites of 
sustained fertility. '^No cattle, no dung; no dung, no 
crop,” is a Flemish adage; and the wealthiest of English 
agriculturists are less prodigal of manure than the Flemish 
peasantry. Mr Caird, in his instructive and interesting 
treatise on English Agriculture^ cites as something extra- 
ordinary that, for a farm six miles from Manchester, manure 
should have been bought at the rate of 12 or 13 tons an acre; 
but this, which in England passes for lavishness, might 
seem more like niggardliness in Flanders; for there from 
10 to 15 tons of good rotten dung and 10 hogsheads of 
liquid from the urine tank, per acre, are quite common 
sacrifices and libations to the Sterculine Saturn, and some 
30s. worth of purchased fertilisers — ^bonea, wood-ashes, 
linseed-cake, and guano — are not unfrequently superadded. 
Nay, when potatoes are the crop for whose increase the 
deity is invoked, 60 tons of manure per acre are no unusual 
quantity to lay on. The holder of the farm of 32 acres 
near Ypres, just alluded to, assured the writer, in his land- 
lord's presence, that, over and above what Ms own cattle 
supply, he purchases manure to the value of no less than 
£200 annually. 

Onq of the respects in which small culture has been admitted to 
stod at some disadvantage in comparison with large is that of 
division of labour ; but agaiust whatever loss of time or even infe- 
riority of skill may result from the necessity there is for each of the 
laboTixera engaged in the former, culture to occupy himself with 
a variety of operations instead of confining himself to one, are to be 
set the additions voluntarfiy made to the labour employed, and also 
its superior heartiness. The tillage of a small farm is executed 
often entirely, and alwap in great measure, by the farmer himself 
and the members of )m famfiy; and when mese have adequate 
security that the entire increase of the soO, over and above a spewed 
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quantity, will belong to tliemselves, they generally do tbeir utmost 
to make the increase as large as possible. JiTot, indeed, always. 
Industry, m common with other virtues, is greatly influenced by 
example ; and small leaseholders, or even small freeholders, thinly 
interspersed among numerous tenants-at-will, are much more likely 
to accept as their standard of becoming exertion the habitual lis^ 
lessness of the latter than to set up an independent standard of 
their own. Where, however, small farmers are in a decided 
majority, they are, unless some extraordinary circumstances are in 
operation to dejness their energy, sure to appear as models of dili- 
gence. Their activity is not then restricted within set hours of 
work. Whenever a thing requires to be done is with them the 
proper time for doing it, and early and late, consequently— long 
before the hired journeyman comes in the morning and long after 
he has gone home in the evening— they may be seen afield, doing, 
too, whatever they do, not only with all their might, but with & 
the heed which people usually^ bestow on their own affairs, even 
though they bestow it on nothing else. In particular, they waste 
nothing — ^least of all anything that can be used as manure. Kow 
there are no crops which would not be the better for such special 
attention, and there are some to which it is an almost indispensable 
condition of excellence. Flax, hemp, hops, wine, oil, aniitobacco 
famish instances of culture in which the individual plants require, 
or at ^y rate abundantly repay, separate care. But such minute 
attention no supervision can ensure — ^no rate of hire can command. 
It is habitually rendered by those only who are directly interested 
in rendering it, or otherwise directly stimulated— by the small 
farmer and the small farmer s wife and children *>-^1 working with 
their own hands for their own behoof, and by his servants, if he 
have any for that m ust be a pitiful creature indeed who, with biti 
employer worki^ by his side, ynR let his employer work harder 
than h i m self. Herein, then — (in the greater quantity and better 
quality of work which the same number of persons -wm do in small 
as compared with large farming) — consisting the distinctive excel- 
lence of the former system, how far does fliis counterbalance the 
ppeiiority of large farming in regard to the saving of labour and 
implements ? There can be no more conclusive mode of answering 
this question than by contrasting the substantial results of the two 
systems, adopting as testa the respective amounts both of gross and 
of net produce. N ow, in England the avemge jidd of wheat per acre 
was in 1837 only 21 bushms, the highest average for any single 
county being no more than 26 bushels. The highest average since 
claimed for the whole of England is 82 bushels; but this is pro- 
nounced to be much too high by the best, perhaps, of all authon- 
tiea, Mr Caird, who gives 26i bushels as **the average of figures 
farniahed to him by competent judges in all parts of the kingdom,'* 
adding, as the result of his own observation, that 32 bushels, as an 
average produce, is to be met with “ only on farms where both soil 
and management are superior to the present average of England.*' 
In Jersey, however, where the average size of farms is only 16 acres, 
the average produce of wheat for the five years ending with 1833 
was, by official investigation, ascertained to be 40 bushels. In 
Guernsey, where farms are still smaller, 32 bushels per acre was, 
according to Inglis, considered, about the same time, good, but 
still a common, crop ; ” and the light soil of the Channel Islands is 
naturally by no means particularly suitable for the growth of 
wheat. That of Flanders, originally a coarse silicious sand, is par- 
ticularly unsuitable, and accordingly little wheat is sown there, but 
of that little the average yield, at least in the Waes district, is, 
according to a very minute and careful observer, from 32 to 36 
bushels. Of barley, a more congenial cereal, the average is in 
Flanders 41 bushels, and in good ground 60 bnshels ; while in 
England it is probably under 33, and would certainly be over- 
stated at 36 bushels. Of course the English averages are consider- 
ably exceeded in particular localities — on such farms, for instance, 
as those of Mr Paget, near Nottingham, and of Mr Stansfeld, in 
the "West Biding of Yorkshii-e, wheat crops of 46 bushels per acre 
being not extraordinary, and of 66 bushels not unknown ; but these 
exceptional cases may be more than matched in Guernsey, where 
the largest yield of wheat per acre, in each of the three years ending 
with 1847, was proved to the satisfaction of the local agricultuisd 
society to have been not less than 76, 80, and 72 bushels respec- 
tively. Of potatoes, 10 tons per acre would anywhere in England, 
even on the rich warp lands " bordering the tidal affluents of the 
Humber, be considered a high average crop ; but ia Jersey the 
average is reckoned at 16 tons, and near Tamise, in eastern 
ganders, Mr Eham found a cultivator of 8 acres of poor land rais- 
ing nearly 1^ tons from one of them. Clover, again, '*the glory of 
Flemish larmmg," “is nowhere else found in such perfect luxuri- 
ance” as in Flanders, where it exhibits “a vigour and weight of 
produce truly surprising, ” especially when it is discovered “that 
such prodigious crops are raised from 6 Ib of seed per acre.” Most 
of the other green crops, and also most of the root crops, ^own in 
Flanders deserve to be spoken of in similar terms ; and to the 
extraordinary number of cattle fed upon these green and root crops 
reference has already been made. If any reliance may be placed on 
these statistics, it cannot, however startliag at first hearing, be too 


much to affirm that in the Channel Islands and in Fland®r& tie 
average of gross produce is greater than in England by fully ona- 
fourth, or say by the equivalent of 9 bushels of wLeat j^ter acre. 

Gross produce, however, is not the only thing to he 
considered, for there is no doubt that on equal areas 
small fanning employs more hands than large j and it 
might be that the entire produce of a small farm was not 
more than sufficient to feed the extra mouths. This 
would not necessarily be an evil, unless on the assump 
tion that the condition of agricultural labourers is neces- 
sarily so wretched that an increase in their number is 
tant^ount to an increase of wretchedness. Posssibly, 
however, the extra produce might be less than sufficient 
to feed the^ extra mouths, so that the quantity of net pro- 
duce remaining available for sale to the non-agiicultural 
portion of the community would be diminished; and, if 
this were really the fact, it might be conclusively con- 
demnatory of small fanning. Nor, to prove that it is 
not the fact, will it suffice to urge that land, when divided 
among numerous occupants, commonly fetches a much 
higher rent than when united into a few extensive hold- 
ings — ^that whereas, for example, 30s. an acre would in 
England be considered a fair and even a high rate for 
middling land, it must be very middling land indeed 
which in Guernsey will not let for at least £4, while in 
Switzerland, another territory of petite mliure^ the average 
rent is ^^6. For these higher rents might be the results 
of an incident, not of culture, but of tenure — of that 
excessive competition for land which is unhappily a too 
frequent accompaniment of small farming. Neither will 
it suffice to show that, although the agricultural popula- 
tion of a minutely-divided territory is always far denser 
than that of one of large farms, certain territories of the 
former description are nevertheless among those which 
maintain the largest manufacturing and commercial popu- 
lation — Belgium, for instance, being second to England 
alone in that respect, and Svritzerland and Rhenish 
Prussia being likewise cases in point. For it may obvi- 
ously be replied that the non-agricultural classes of a 
community need not be entirely dependent for food on 
home produce, but may derive jiart of their supphes from 
abroad, and it may generally be impossible to ascertain 
what is the proportion imported. This objection does 
not, indeed, apply to the Channel Islands ; and Mr W. T. 
Thornton has, in a new edition of his Plea for Peasant 
Proprietors^ been at considerable pains to prove that in 
Guernsey two, and in Jersey four, non-agricultural inhabi- 
tants are maintained on the produce of every acre and 
a half of cultivated land, whereas in England only one 
such person is so fed. Be this as it may, a preferable, or 
at any rate more generally applicable, test is the propor- 
tion between the extra production of small farming and 
the consumption of the extra labourers therein employed. 
Now, in Flanders and in the two principal Channel 
Islands the agricultural population is about four times as 
dense as in England, being at the rate of about one person 
for every 4 acres, instead of one for every 17; but cause 
has also been shown for believing that in Flanders and in 
the same islands the average produce of the soil is greater 
than in England by the equivalent of 9 bushels of wheat 
per acre, or of 1S3 bushels for every 17 acres. But 153 
bushels, or say 19 quarters, of wheat ia much more than 
three persons — and these not aU adult males, but, more 
likely, a man, a woman, and a child — ^would consume, 
even if it were supplied to them, and there were nothing 
else for them to eat, and is fully three times as much as 
three such persons of the farm labourers' class in any part 
of Europe have the means of procuring. After deduction, 
therefore, of their consumption, there would still remain 
available for sale to non-agriculturists, from the produce of 
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17 acres niLCler small culture, the equivalent of nearly 100 
bushels of wheat more than could be spared for the same 
purpose from an equal extent of land under a large farmer. 
These conclusions are not put forward as more than 
roughly approximate, nor, indeed, in the present disgrace- 
fully defective state of British agricultural statistics, are 
any but rongh approximations on the subject possible. 
But, unless very wide indeed of the truth, they must be 
acknowledged to furnish adequate reason why rural 
magnates should not engross all our praises, and why the 
honest agricultural muse should reserve a share of com- 
mendation for small ieaseholding farmers also. 

IV, And while so much can be said for small leaseholders, 
it is obvious that every one of the arguments adduced in 
favour of that class applies with redoubled force to small 
freeholders cultivating their own freeholds. A peasant 
proprietor, whose whole produce belongs to himself, is 
of course richer than he would be if he had to pay rent 
— can more easily bear the expenses of cultivation, of 
procuring proper implements and manure, of drainage and 
irrigation, and of the keep of live stock. Small lease- 
holders, as a class, lay out more money on their land, in 
proportion to its extent, than large occupiers; but a fima ll 
freeholder has more money to lay out than a leaseholder 
of the same degree, and has besides stronger motives for 
laying it out on improvements, “ A small proprietor,” says 
’ Adam Smith, who knows every part of his little terri- 
tory, who views it with all the affection which property, 
especially small property, naturally inspires, and who, upon 
that account,^ takes pleasure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the most indus- 
trious, title most intelligent, and the most successful** It 
might have been added, that he is likewise the most enter- 
prising. He need not carefully calculate whether his outlay 
will be fully recovered by him within a certain term of years; 
hehasonlyto consider whether the increasedvalneof his land 
will be equal to fair interest on the sum which the improve- 
ments will cost. He does not require that the principal 
should ever be returned. He is satisfied to sink it for ever 
in his own land, provided that, in that safest of all invest- 
ments, it promise to yield a perpetual annuity equal to 
what would be its annual increase in another employment. 

Again, the peasant proprietor has the strongest possible 
incentives to diligence. A man never works so well as 
when paid by the piece ; but even then, the more he is 
paid, the better he works. The small leaseholder, not less 
than the small proprietor, is paid in proportion to his 
labour; but the latter is paid at a higher rate, for he takes 
to himself the whole fruit of his labour, whUe the former 
must content himself with part. The proprietor, too, 
knows that, so long as his labour continues equally pro- 
ductive, his remuneration will remain the same; while 
that of the tenant, though augmented solely by his own 
exertions, may be (ffminished at the expiration of his lease. 
Besides, many rural operations yield no profit until after a 
long lapse of time; and the annual profit of others is so 
sm^ that the enjoyment of it in perpetuity is requisite to 
recompense the labour expended. Such operations are 
seldom undertaken except by proprietors. Ho tenant would 
think of planting an orchard such as Arthur Young saw 
near Sauve on a tract consisting ‘^seemingly of nothing 
bnt bare rocks;” or, as in the mountains of Languedoc, 
would ** carry earth in baskets on the hack to form a 
garden where nature had denied it;” or would enclose 
md tin fields and gardens bn 8^ wretched blowing sand 
naturally as white as show.** But, as Young exclaims, 
^‘^ve a man the secure possesion of a bleak rock, and he 
will turn it into a garden !” There is “ no way so sure 
of caning tillage to a niountmh-top as by permitting 
the neighbouring villagers to acquire it in property. The 


magic of properlfy turns sand to gold.** It may perhaps 
be objected that the gold does not repay the cost of trans- 
mutation, ^d that therefore the labour expended upon it 
has been wasted; and no doubt a monied speculator, who 
should engage in such alchemy with hired labour, might 
never recover the amount of Ms outlay. But — and here 
comes a conclusive answer to those who, instead of admir- 
ing such acMevements, condemn them as mere waste of 
power— the peasant who performs them on his own account 
performs them with labour wMch would otherwise be 
valueless at that particular time. When the hired journey- 
man has earned his day's wages, and gives himself up 
to rest or amusement, the little landowner is content to 
recreate himself by turning to some lighter work. It is 
sufficient amusement for him to weed or water his cabbages, 
or to train or prune his fruit-trees; and, in wet or wintry 
weather, when outdoor work is scarce worth pa 3 ting for, 
and when the day-labourer must often remain idle because 
no one will employ him, then it is that the independent 
cottager builds up terraces on the steep hillside, or lays 
the site of a garden among rocks. It is, in short, one prime 
excellence of peasant proprietorship that it stirs into 
activity labour which otherwise would not have been 
exerted—in other words, would not have existed, and the 
fruits of wMch, consequently, however insignificant, are 
at any rate aU pure gain. 

The pastoral tribes, by which most civilised coimtries were 
originally occupied, have almost invariably been followed, either 
immediately or after a certain interval, by a race of peasant pro- 
prietors. The revolution has taken place at different stages of 
national progress, but scarcely an instance can be mentioned in 
which it nas not occurred sooner or later. In territories of very 
small extent, very barren or much intersected by mountains, rivers, 
or other natural barriers, it has commonly been coeval with the 
first appropriation of land by individuals. In such situations, the j; 

original tribes of nomad herdsmen must necessarily have been 
small for want of pasture ; and the same cause must have prevented 
any individual from acquiring very great numbers of cattle, and 
from very greatly surpassing his companions in wealth and powerT 
All must mve been nearly equal in rank ; and, whenever a partition 
of their common territoiy was resolved upon, eveiy one, no doubt, 
made good his claim to a share. On the oilier hand, in countries 
containing abundance of good pasture, separate tribes might expand 
indefinitely, and the cattle of single proprietors be counted by 
thousands and tens of thousands. Great wealth would then imply 
great disparity of rank, and rich herdsmen would have many poor 
retainers entirely indebted to their bounty, and consequently entuely 
devoted to their service. Such dependants, when the community 
passed from a migratory and pastoral to a stationary and agricultural 
condition, could put forward no pretensions on their own behall 
Their relation to their masters would remain the same as before, 
or rather would be exchanged for a more stringent form of bondage, 

Trom servants they would become serfs, and the duty assigned 
to them would be that of tilling their masters* fields, as they had 
^ previously tended his herds. In the course of ages, however, they 
would imperceptibly acquire some important privileges. Kesidmg 
for many successive generations on the lands allotted to them for 
their own subsistence, and paying to their lord always the same, or 
neai'ly the same, portion of the produce, they would come at length 
to be regarded as conditional proprietors of tiieir respective holdings, 
or as perpetual lessees at a quit and almost nominal rent. Their 
proprietaiy title, although at first merely prescriptive, would be 
eventually legalised ; ana thus it is that from villeins and serfs has 
descended a progeny no less respectable than English copy-holders 
and German oauera. 

V. In one or other of these ways almost every country Metayage, 
on the face of the globe wMch has passed regularly through 
the various stages that separate barbarism from civilisa- 
tion, has been at some period, as many are stOl, occupied 
in great measure by peasant proprietors. In those 
countries, however, in wMch peasant proprietorsMp has 
been evolved from serfdom, there must have been, inter- 
mingled with the lands held by servile tenure, others, not 
less extensive, in the immediate occupation of ;a rural 
aristocracy. These seignorial domains would long con- 
tinue to be cultivated by the serfs or slaves of their re- 
spective owners, but as feudal and dofriestic slavery feD 
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iDto desuetude, tihie Und'ords, in order to get their lands 
tilled, would be reduced to the necessity of holding out 
inducements to free husbandmen to lend their assistance. 
In England, where, thanks to the comparative security 
enjoyed by industry, plebeians of some substance were 
already not rare, it might suffice to ofier tenancies for 
terms of years or for lives; but, in those continental 
countries in which feudal misrule had given way, only to 
be replaced by monarchical tyranny, it was generally 
necessary for the landowner, who desired that to farms 
should be tolerably stocked, to stock them himself. Hence 
arose a system which, having never existed in England, has 
no English name, but which in certain provinces of Italy 
and France, where it was once almost universal, and is still 
very common, is called Tnezzeria and mkayage^ or halv- 
ing — ^the halving, that is, of the produce of Ihe soil between 
landowner and landholder. These expressions are not, 
however, to be imderstood in a more precise sense than 
that in which we sometimes talk of a larger and a smaller 
half. They merely sigtoy that the produce is divisible in 
certain definite proportions, which must obviously vary 
with the varying fertility of the soil and other circum- 
stances, and which do in practice vary so much that the 
landlord’s share is sometimes as much as two-thirds, some- 
times as little as one-third. Sometimes the landlord 
supplies all the stock, sometimes only part — ^the cattle 
and seed perhaps, while the farmer provides implements ; 
or perhaps only half the seed and half the cattle, the 
farmer finding the other halves — ^taxes too being paid 
wholly by one or the other, or jointly by both. 

Now, with whatever virtue a system like this may be conditioii- 
ally credited, it plainly can have no virtue at all except on con- 
dition of its being believed to be permanent. The mitayer must 
have full confidence that the landlord, although authorised by law, 
will be prevented by respect for custom, from increasing to exac- 
tions; but even on this condition the system is open to the 
aerious objection, that the metayer will deem it his interest to lay 
out on the land as little as possible, if anything, of his own, except 
labour. If in England, previously to tithe commutation, a fanner 
was discouraged from spending money on improvements by the 
knowledge that the parson womd claim one out of every ten ad- 
ditional sheaves of com or pounds of butter produced in conse- 
quence, what chance is there of a metayer risking a similar expendi- 
ture, while knowing that the landlord's share of the consequent 
produce would be a moiety or more instead of a tenth ? In this 
particular, metayage closely resembles Engfish tenancies at will, 
which practically render it almost equally incumbent on the land- 
lord to bear the entire expense of all costly improvements, and over 
which m^yage, in another and nearly affied particular, Assesses a 
marked advantage. Although the m4tayer may, for one very cogent 
reason — a reason, however, likely to be somewhat counteracted by 
belief, whether well or ill founded, in the fixity of his tenure— lie 
reluctant to use in his business any capital of ms he will, for 
the converse of that same reason, be anxious to make the most of 
the capital entrusted to him by to landlord. He is his landlord^ 
partner, entitled to a moiety or thereabout in his landlord’s gains. 
It is his interest, then, to get the most out of the land that can lie 
brought out of it by means of the landlord's stock. Virtually, 
indeed, he is himself, in a qualified sense, a peasant proprietor, pos- 
sessing in a minor degree all the stimulants to diligence, heemfdl- 
ness, and thrift, incidental to that character; and there can scarcely, 
therefore, be inherent in his constitution any such incurable vice 
as would warrant his being condemned a priori. Equally with 
other people he is entitled to be judged by his behaviour. As to 
this the testimony of experience is very conflicting. English 
writers who see nothing of metayage at home, and may he suspected 
of looking with not wholly unprejudiced eyes at what they see of it 
abroad, were, until Mr J, S. Mul adopted a different tone, unani- 
mous in condemning it. They judged it, however, by its appear- 
ance in France, where it has never worn a very attractive aspect. 
In that country every form of agriculture still retains many or the 
traditions of the ante-Eevolutionary period, and mtoya^, in par- 
ticular, labours under great difficulties in consequence. Under the 
mdm regime not only were all dppect taxes paid by the m4tayer, the 
noble landowner being exempt, but these taxes, being assessed accord- 
ing to the visible produce of the soil, operated as penalties upon all 
endeavours to augment its productiveness. No wonder, _ then, if 
the mdtayer fancied that his interest lay le^ in exerting^ himself to 
augment the total to be divided between himself and Ms landlord. 


than m studying how to defraud the latter of part of his rightfol 
share ; nor any great wonder either if he has not yet got entirely 
rid of habits so acq^uired. Rather would it be strange if he bad, 
esjiecially when it is considered that he still is, as to predecesaora 
were formerly, destitute of the virtual fixity of tenure without 
which metayage cannot reasonably be expected* to prosper. French 
metayers, in Arthur young's time, were “removable at pleasure, 
and obliged to conform in au things to the wiU of their landlords,” 
and so in general they are still. Yet even in France, according to 
M. de Lavergne, although ** metayage and extreme rural poverty 
usually coincide,” there & one province, Anjou, where the contrary 
is the fact, as it is also in Italy. Inde^, to every tourist who has 
passed through the plains of Lombardy with his eyes open, tlie 
knowledge that metayage has for ages been there the prevailing 
fom of tenure ought to suffice for ^e triumphant vindieation of 
metayage in the abstract. Its perfect compatibility with the most 
flourishing agrictdtore must be clear to any one who, noting the 
number and populousness of the cities in the Lombard provmces, 
is at the same time aware how much of agricultural produce those 
provinces export and how little they import. An e^lanation of 
the contrasts presented by metayage in mfferent regions is not far 
to seek.^ M^taya^, in order to be in any measure worthy of com* 
men^tion, must he a genuine partnersMp, one in wMch there is no 
sleeping partner, but in the afeiiB of which the landlord, as well 
as me tmant, takes an active part If he do this, he cannot 
be an absentee. He must be on the spot to judge when and what 
advanc^ are required from him, and to watch over their proper 
application ; to that end conferring habitually with the metayer, 
ana taking as wdl as giving coune^ on Ihe subject, as on one in 
which both are equally concerned. This exhibition of common 
interest on one side is sure to beget it, if previously wanting, on the 
other ; feelings of mutual attachment msensibly spring u^, and 
the spirit which governs the mutual relations becomes one of friendly 
and almost affectionate association. Such is, or at any rate 
used to be, the state of affairs in Piedmont, in Lombardy, and in 
Tuscany ; and wherever the same description applies, the results of 
m^tavage appear to be as eimneatly satisfactory, as they are de- 
cidedly the reverse wherever the landlord holds himself aloof, 
contenting^ himself, as it were, with putting out to stock to usury, 
and never intervening except to carp at the smallness of the returns. 
Instead of community, there is then conflict, of interests. Anta- 
gonism takes the place of association. The laidlord OTdges the 
scantiest advances, and even of those the fSarmer does his best to 
cheat the soil, wMch, starved by th^ who ought to feed leaves 
them to starve in return. 

On the whole, and according to preponderance of testimony, 
metayage must perhaps be adzmtted to be everywhere showing a 
t^dency to de^nerate after the above fiwhion; yet even so, the 
worst that need oe said of it is, that it is becoming an anachronism ; 
this, moreover, bc^ perhaps a reproach less to itself than to the 
age in which we live. It is the present generation of mankind who 
are cMefly to blame if the ties which anciently linked together 
employers and employed in more or less kindly fellowBMp, are now- 
a-day^ in agriculture as in other departments of indust^, visihly ^ 
decaying, and if each section of the agrarian class, bidding the others 
keep their distance, prefers to perform its own fonctions separately, 
and without more of natural intercourse than busing obligations, 
arranged beforehand, render indispensable. But whenever, from 
whatever cause, landowners have come to be reg^ed by landholders 
as mere receivers of renti metayage cannot pombly thrivei, and it is 
accordingly dying out, even in the quarters to which it has Mtherto 
appeared most congenial. Even in the Milaiiese, where the minute 
and assiduous attention to details which mdtay^ next after peasant 
proprietors, can best he depended on fox bestowing is in especial de* 
mand for sericulture and viticulture, metayage is undergoing changes 
wMch M. de Laveleye (Esonom^ JSw'ale de la Zombardp) desGribea 
as follows : — 

“ The primitive conditions of contract which fixed,^d6cording to 
local and/ traditional usage, ihe cultivator's shares axe daily more 
and more departed from. For a considerable time past, in tne parts 
about Como and Milan, to the arrangement for sharing by hmves, 
wMcffi now applies only to plantation crops, grasses, and cocoons, 
has be^ added a clause providing for the annual payment of a 
determinate quantity of corn ; and, as this quantity is settled no 
longer by local custom, but by the demands of the proprietors and 
the offers of intending tenant^ it follows lhat m4tc^^ is losing its 
character of fixity, and falling under the law of increase which 
governs farming rent. The clause in question is continually be- 
coming more and more of a habit ; and, even where it has not yet 
been adopted, the ancient contract has undergone other and not less 
rentable modifications. The high price of commodities, particu- 
lariy of silk, having markedly augmented the profits of the m4ta« 
vers, the landlords have availed themselves of circumstance to 
introduce new stipulations — ^sometimes taking more than half of 
the cocoons, sometimes daiming a quantity of mulberry leaves to 
sell fiir their own profit, sometimes taking tithes first and then 
halving tire residue. All this is done witii the same aim and the 
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same result, tlie aim teing to secure to tile landlord the whole 
benefit of continually rising prices, the result that of depriving the 
metayer of the security which the primitive agreement gave him, 
and of subjecting him to all the disadvantages of a leaseholder 
without any of the latter's compensations.” 

VI. The plan of industrial partnerships, wherever it has 
had a fair trial, has invariably been attended by the hap- 
piest results; but it has hardly yet been fairly tried in 
farming, where, however, its application would in one 
respect be comparatively easy. In most other kinds of 
busineas, to determine to the satisfaction of both parties 
concerned how much, if any, of extra profits had been due 
to extra zeal on the part of the employed, might be an 
oi)eration of some difficnlty; but there need never be any 
doubt whether the crops of a given acreage were or were 
not above the average, or what, therefore, if any, was the 
surplus in which, according to the agreement, the employed 
were entitled to participate. That farmers would risk but 
little and only occasional loss, and in the long run would 
be sure to gain considerably, by permitting their labourers 
to share with them in a surplus which the labourers would 
have by voluntary exertion to create before they could 
share in it, may perhaps to an indifferent bystander seem 
a self-evident proposition. Farmers in general, however, 
may long be prevented from recognising its truth by an 
intervening haze of traditional prejudice, which must first 
be cleared away, and the removal may occupy so much 
time that not improbably another and more advanced form 
of agricultural co-operation, not needing the farmers* con- 
currence, may in the mean time come into vogue. 

Intermingled with the multitudinous peasant proprietary 
of France are not only a much larger number of well-to-do 
country gentlemen than is commonly supposed, but also a 
not inconsiderable sprinkling of rural magnates, who, even 
beside English dukes, might well pass for extensive land- 
owners, Among these latter are representatives of some 
of the oldest and noblest French families — ^men rejoicing 
in the grand historic names of Eochefoucanld, Noailles, 
Luynes, Montemart, D'Usez, and the like — ^who having at 
the restoration been partially reinstated in the domains 
of which the first revolution had despoiled them, dis- 
appeared, on the second expulsion of the Bourbons, from 
court and office, and, returning to their country seats, be- 
took themselves, under the Orleanist dynasty and second 
empire, to the improvement of their estates. A difficulty 
which here confronted them was that of finding tenants 
possessed of capital enough for any but very sinall farms, 
and this they have latterly endeavoured to obviate by 
devising, under the name of Tnetayage par groupeSj an ex- 
panded modification of a discredited tenure. This consists 
in lettmg a considerable farm, not to' one but to 

an association of several, who work together for the general 
good, under the supervision either of the landlord 
himself, or of a manager or bailiff of his appointment 
This plan is by no means the novelty it may perhaps 
appear, its near counterpart having within the present cen- 
tury existed in some singular patriarchal communities 
— Janlts, Guittards, and Garriotts (see Thornton On 
Labour^ 2d edition, pp. 488-90), in Nivernais and Au- 
' vergne, and still existing among the massari of the sub- 
alpine districts of northern Italy. Its merit consists in its 
tendency to excite among the associates the generous 
emulation and other healthy stimulating and controlling 
influences of co-operative fellowship; but as yet it has 
scarcely been long enough in operation to show very deci- 
sively how it is likely to work. In the ©vent of its proving 


a marked success, it may become the starting-point of 
much further progress. One easy and important step in 
advance would he for a body of metayers to persuade their 
landlord to let them have their farm on lease, and at a fixed 
rent, thus raising themselves to that higher stage of agri- 
cultural co-operation of which an imperfect but encourag- 
ing example has been afforded among ourselves by Mr 
Guidon's w^-known experiment at Assington in Suffolk. 
Of the two or three scores of labourers who are there par- 
ties to the leases by which two farms— one of 130, the 
other of 212 acres— are held, not more than ten or a dozen 
have regular work in their own fields, the rest being 
therefore little more than passive capitalists, sleeping 
partners in the concern, while the active members receive, 
in addition to wages at the rates current in the neighbour- 
hood, no larger shares in the profits than the members who 
do not exert themselves to increase those profits. Never- 
theless, to sum up in a single phrase of especial significance 
for our present purpose the praises of the results achieved, 
Mr Gurdon declares that “ he has no other land so well 
farmed" as that on which the co-operative principle is even 
thus partially applied. It would seem, therefore, that the 
adoption of the same principle in its integrity would result 
in better farming still, and it may be hoped that the ques- 
tion will, at Aasington or elsewhere, be ere long put to the 
proof. T. T.) 
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AQRIGENTUM, in AncierU Geography y a city on the 
tfonth^ coast of Sicily, part of the site of which is now 
occupied by a town called Girgentiy from the old name. 
(See GijEiaBOTi.) It was founded by a colony from Gela, 
682 B.O. An advantageous situation, a free govern- 
ment, and an active commercial spirit raised the city to 
a degree of wealth and importance unknown to the other 
Greek settlements, Syracuse alone excepted. The pro- 
sperity of Agngentuin was interrupted by the usurpation 
of Phalaris which lasted about fifteen years. He met with 
the common fate of tymnts, and after his death the Agri- 
gentin^ enjoyed their liberty for sixty years; at the 
expiration of which term Theron usurped the sovereign 
authority. The moderation, justice, and valour of this 
prince preserved him from opposition. He joined his son- 
in-law Gelon, king of Syracuse, in a victorious war against 
the Carthaginians, Soon after his decease, 472 b.o., his 
son Thrasydeus was deprived of the diadem, and Agri- 
gentum restored to her old democratical government, which 
she retained till the Carthaginian invasion in 406 b.o. 
During this interval of prosperity were executed most of 
those splendid public works which excited the admiration 
of succeeding ^es, and caused Empedocles to remark 
"that the Agrigentiues built their dwellings as though 
they were to live for ever, and indulged in luxury as if 
they were to die on the morrow.’’ The total number of 
the inhabitants at this period was estimated by Diodorus 
at 200,000. The power of the Agrigentiues now ex- 
perienced a terrible reverse. They were attacked by the 
Carthaginians in 406 b.o., their armies routed, their city 
taken, and their race almost extirpated, scarcely a vestige 
of their material greatness being left. Although some of 
the fugitive inhabitants availed themselves of permission to 
return to the ruined city, and after a few years were even 
able to shake off the yoke of Carthage, Agrigentum 
never fully recovered from this fatal disaster. Such was 
the condition of the city 340 B.o. that Timoleon, after his 
triumph over the Carthaginians, found it necessary to re*- 
colonise it with citizens from Telia in Italy. During the 
first Punic war Agrigentum^ was the headquarters of the 
Carthaginians, and was besieged by the Koman consuls, 
who, after eight months’ blockade, took it by storm. It 
nevertheless changed masters several times during the 
contest, and in every instance suffered most cruel outrages. 
At the close of the war Agrigentum finally fell under the 
dominion of Borne, 

_ The profuse luxury and display for which the Agrigen- 
tines are celebrated in history were supported by a fertile 
territory and an extensive commerce, by means of which 
the commonwealth was able to resist many shocks of 
adversity. It was, however, crushed in the fall of the 
Eastern Empire, and the Saracens obtained popsession of 
the city. 

Agrigentum occupied a hiU rising between the smngTI 
nvers Agragas and Hypsas, and was remarkable for its 
strength as a fortress. The whole space comprehended 
within^ the walls of the ancient city abounds with traces 
of antiquity. Of its many celebrated .edifices, the most 
magnificent was the temple of Olympian Jupiter. Of this 
vast structure nothing remains except the basement and a 
few fragments of the columns and entablature ; but these 
and many other monuments attest the ancient magnifi- 
cence of the Agiigentines. 

AGBIOHIA, festivals celebrated annually by the Boeo- 
tians in honour of Dionysus, in which the women, after 
playfully pretending for some time to search for that god, 
desisted, saying that he hsd hidden himseff among the 
M^ea. They were solemnised at night by women and the 
priests only. The tradition is that the daughters of Jdinyas, * 
having despised the rites of the god, were seized with 
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fren^ and ate the fiesh of one of their children, and that 
the Agrionia were celebrated in expiation of the offence. 

AGRIPPA, Herod, the son of Aristobulus and 
Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great, was bom 
about 11 B.a Josephus informs us that, after the death 
of his father, Herod, his grandfather, sent him to Borne 
to the court of ^berius. The emperor conceived fi great 
affection for Agrippa, and placed hm near his son Drusus, 
whose favour he very soon Won, as well as that of the 
empress Antonia. On the death of Drusus, Agrippa, 
who had been recklessly extravagant, was obliged to leave 
Borne, overwhelmed with debt, and retired to the castle of 
Malatha, After a brief seclusion, Herod the tetrarch, his 
unde, who had married Herodi^, his sister, made 
pimcipal magistrate of Tiberias, and presented him with 
a large sum of money; hut his uncle grudging to con- 
tmue his support, and reproaching hiin with his bad 
jMonomy, Agrippa left Judea, and soon after returned to 
xCome. There he was received with favour by Tiberius, 
Md commanded to attend Tiberius Hero, the son of 
Dr^s. Agrippa, however, chose rather to attach himself 
to Cams, who at that time was universally beloved, and so 
won^ upon th^ prince that he kept him continually 
about him. Agrippa being one day overheard by Euty- 
ches, a slave whom he had* made free, to express hia 
wishes for Tiberius’s death and the advancement of Cains, 
was betrayed to the emperor and cast into prison. Tibe^ 
rius soon after died, and Cains Caligula ascended the 
throne 37 a,d. new emperor heaped wealth and 

favours upon Agnppa, changed his iron fetters into a 
chain of gold, set a royal diadem upon his head, and gave 
h^ the tetrarchy of Batansea and Trachonitis, which Philip, 
the son of Herod the Great, had formerly possessed. To 
this he added that held by Lysanias; and Agrippa returned 
TOiy soon into J udea to take possession of his new kingdom. 
On the assassination of Caligula, Agrippa, who was then 
^ Borne, ^ contributed much by his advice to maintain 
Claudius in possession of the imperial dignity, to which he 
Imd been advanced by the army^ and while he made a 
show of being in the interest of the senate, he secretly 
advised Claudius to maintam his position with firmness. 
Tie emperor, as an acknowledgment of hia services, gave 
him the government of Judea; and the kingdom of Chalcis, 
at request, was given tp his brother Herod. Thus 
Agrippa became of a sudden one of the greatest princes of 
the East, the territory he possessed equalling in extent 
that held by Herod the Great, hia grandfather. He 
returned to Judea, and governed it to the great satisfac- 
tion of the J ews. But the desire of pleasing them, and a 
mistaken zeal for their religion, impelled hiTn to acta of 
cruelty, the memory of winch is preserved in Scripture 
(Acts xii. 1, 2, (fee.) About the feast of the Passover, 44 
A.D., James the elder, the son of Zebedee and brother of 
John the evangelist, was seized by his order and put to 
death. He proceeded also to lay hands on Peter, and 
imprisoned him, delaying his execution till the dose of 
the festival But God having miraculously delivered Peter 
from frisou, the designs of Agrippa were frustrated. 
After the Passover, he went from Jerusalem to Caesarea, 
where he had games performed in honour of Claudius, 
and the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon waited on hm to 
Me for peace. Agrippa having come early in the morn- 
ing to the theatre to give them audience, seated himself on 
his throne, dressed in a robe of silver tissue, which reflected 
the rays of the rising sun with such lustre as to dazzle the 
eyes of the spectators. When the king had delivered his 
address, the parasites around hiicL shouted out that it was 
not the voice of a xnan but of a god. The vain Agrippa 
received the impious &ttery with complacent satisfaction ; 
but in the midst of his elation, looking upwards, he saw. 

I. - 53 
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with, snperstitiona alarm, an owl perched over his head. 
During his confinement by Tiberius he had been startled 
by a like omen, which had been interpreted as portendmg 
his speedy release, with the warning that whenever he 
should behold the same sight again, his death was to 
follow within the space of five days. Seized with terror, 
he was immediately smitten with disease, and after a few 
days of excruciating torment, died, according to the 
Scripture expression, ‘^eaten of worms,” 44 a.d. 

AGEIPPA, Heeod, IL, son of the preceding, bom about 
27 -A-n., was made long of Chalcis on the death of his 
uncle Herod, 48 a.d. ; but three or four years after he 
was deprived of that kingdom by Claudius, who gave him 
other provinces instead of it. In the war which Tespasian 
carried on against the Jews Herod sent him a succour of 
2000 men, by which it appears that, though a Jew in 
religion, he was yet entirely devoted to the Komans, whose 
assistance indeed he required to secure the peace of his 
own kingdom. He died at Borne in the third year of 
Trajan, 100 a.d. He was the seventh and last king of 
the family of Herod the Great. It was before him and 
Berenice, his sister, that St Paul pleaded his cause at 
Caesarea (Acts xxvL) 

AGEIPPA, Maecus Vipsaottis, according to Tacitus, 
was born of humble parents about 63 b.o. At the age of 
eighteen he was the chosen companion of Octavius (after- 
wards Octavianus), the nephew and successor of Julius 
Caesar, many of whose successes were mainly due to the 
courage and military talents of Agrippa. On the assassina- 
tion of Caesar, 44 b.o., Agrippa accompanied his friend to 
Italy, and rendered essential service in the conduct of the 
first war against M. Antonius, which terminated in the 
capture of Perusia in 40 B.o, Three years after this 
Agrippa was made consul, and had the command in Gaul, 
when he defeated the Aquitani, and led the Eoman eagles 
beyond the Ehine to punish the aggressions of the Ger- 
mans on his province. But Agrippa was soon summoned 
to Italy by Ihe critical state of the affairs of Octavianus, 
the whole coast being commanded by the superior fleets of 
Sex, Pompeius. His first care was the formation of a 
secure harbour for the ships of Octavianus, and this he 
accomplished by uniting the Lucrine lake with Hie sea. 
He made an inner haven also by joining the lake Avemns 
to the Lucrine. In these secure ports the fleet was 
equipped, and 20,000 manumitted slaves were sedulously 
trained in rowing and naval manoeuvres until they were 
able to cope with the seamen of Pompeius. 4grippa was 
thus enabled in the following year to defeat Pompeius 
in the naval action of Mylse j and soon after won a more 
signal victory near Naulochus. These victories gave Octar 
vianus the empire of the Mediterranean, and secnred to 
him Sicily, the granary of Eome, after an easy triumph 
over his feeble colleague Lepidus ; and they prepared tiie 
way for the overthrow of the power of M. Antonius, the 
other triumvir. The merit of all these successes was 
very much due to the skill, resolution, and sagacity of 
Agrippa* 

Agrippa was chosen sedile 33 b.o., and signalised his 
tenure of office by great improvements in the city of 
Rome, in the repair and construction of aqueducts and 
fountains neglected or injured during the civil wars, 
and in the enlargement and repair of the sewers. He 
appears also to have introduced an effectual mode of 
flushing the sewers by conducting into them the united 
waters of several different streams. From these useful 
labours Agrippa was again called away in 31 b.o, to com- 
mand the Eoman fleet, which, by the victory at Actium, 
fixed the empire of the world on Octavianus. The 
services of Agrippa m^de him a special favourite with 
Octavianus, who gave Imn his niece Marcella in marriage, 


27 B.C., when he was consul for the third time. In the 
following year the servile senate bestowed on Octavianus 
the imperial title of Auottstos. Agrippa, in commemc*- 
ration of the naval victory of Actium, dedicated to Jupiter 
and all the other gods the Pantheon, now called La 
Rotanda, The inscription on iU portico still remains, 
M. Aoeippa L, P. Cos. Tertium Fecit. In 25 b.c. we 
find this eminent man employed in Spain, where he re- 
duced the insurgent Cantabri, the ancestors of the present 


The friendship of Augustus and Agrippa seems to have 
been clouded by the jealousy of Marcellus, which was 
probably fomented by the intrigues of Livia, the second 
wife of Augustus, in dread of his influence with her hus- 
band. The consequence was that Agrippa left Rome; 
and though, to cloak his retirement, he was appointed 
proconsul of Syria, he went no farther than Mytilene. 
Marcellus dying within a year, Agrippa was recced to 
Rome, and being divorced from Marcella, became the hus- 
band of the widowed Julia, who was no less distinguished 
by her beauty and abilities than afterwards by her shame- 
less profligacy. 

In 19 B.C. Agrippa again led an army into Spain, where 
he subdued the Cantabri, who had been for two years in 
insurrection against the Romans. While in Gaul, where 
he also pacified the insurgent inhabitants, he constructed 
four great public roads, and the splendid aqueduct at 
Hemausus (now Nismes), the ruins of which even yet 
excite admiration. On his return to Eome, 18 B.C., he 
was invested with the tribunician power, along with the 
emperor, for five years. After that he was a second time 
made governor of Syria, 17 b.o., where, by his just and 
wise administration, he obtained general commendation, 
especially from the Hebrew population of his province, of 
which Judea formed a part. This resulted from his having, 
at the request of Herod the Great, gone up to Jerusalem, 
and granted special privileges for their religious worship 
to the Jewish subjects of the empire. In this journey, too, 
he colonised Berytus (now Beyrout) as a military and com- 
mercial settlement. 

The last military employment of Agrippa was in Pan- 
nonia, 13 B.a, where his character for equity w^ of itself 
sufficient to put down insurrection without bloodshed. 
Returning to Italy, he lived there in retirement, greatly 
honoured, and died at Campania, 12 b.o., two years before 
his impenal father-in-law. He was the greatest miUtaiy 
commander of Rome since the days of Julius C^sar, and 
the most honest of Roman governors in any province. 

Under the care of Agrippa, Julius Caesar’s design of 
having a complete survey of the empire made was carried 
out. He had a chart of the entire empire drawn up, and 
projectec^pi great work on the geography of its provinces. 
His materials were placed in the public archives, where 
Pliny consulted them {Nat. Hist^ iii.) Agrippa also “wrote 
an account, now lost, of the transactions in which he had 
taken part. 

Agrippa left several children : by his first wife he hadPom- 
ponia Vipsania, who became the first wife of Tiberius, and 
was the mother of Drusus; and by Julia he was the father 
of Caius and Lucius Cmsar, who were adopted by Augustus : 
of Julia, married to Lepidus; of Agrippina the elder; and 
of Agrippa Posthumus. (See Dio Cassius ; Appianus ; 
Suetonius ; Velleius Paterculus ; Fergusson’s Rom. Rep. ; 
Merivale’s Romans under the Empire.) 

AGEIPPA, Henby CoBOTLitrs (von Nbtteshbim), 
knight, doctor, and by common reputation a magician, was 
bom of a noble family at Cologne on the 14th Sept. 1486. 
Educated at the university of Cologne, he entered when stiU 
very young into the service of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who sent him on a dinlomatic mission to Paris in 1506. 
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Dining tha mxt three yeais he was engaged in a military 
expedition to Catalonia, and then in the formation of a 
secret society of theosophi^it^, the first of those alternations 
between the career of the knight and the career of the 
student in which his w’hole life was passed. In 1509 he 
W’^ent by invitation to the university of Ddle in Burgundy, 
and read lectures on Reuchlin^s De Verho Mirifico, which 
gained for him the degree of doctor of divinity and a 
stipend It was these lectures that first stirred against 
him that malignant hatred of the monks which embittered 
his life and blackened his memory. He was denounced as 
an impious and heretical cabalist by an obscure monk 
named Catilinet, in lectures delivered at Ghent (1510) 
before Margaret of Burgundy, and his hopes of securing 
the patronage of that princess were thus for the time dis- 
appointed To win her favour, he had composed (1509) 
and dedicated to her a treatise, De NohUitate et FrcsceU 
lentia Fmminei Sexus^ the publication of which was 
delayed from motives of prudence until 1532. For the 
same reason the same course was followed in regard to his 
treatise De Occidta FhilosopJday which, though completed 
in the spring of 1510, did not appear until 1531. In 
writing it he had the advice and assistance of the abbot 
Trithemius of Wiirzburg. Failing to receive encourage- 
ment as a mah of letters, Agrippa was forced again to 
enter the diplomatic service. In 1510 the emperor sent 
him on a mission to London, where he became the guest 
of Dean Colet at Stepney, Soon after his return home he 
was summoned to follow his imperial master to the war 
in Italy, where he won his spurs — probably at the battle 
of Eavenna. In the autumn of 1611, on the invitation of 
the Cardinal de Santa Croce, he attended the schismatic 
council of Pisa as theologian, and by so doing atiU further 
provoked the hostility of the papal party. After a period 
spent in the service of tihe Marquis of Mohtferrat^ during 
which he visited Switzerland, A^ppa was invited in 1515 
to the university of Pavia, where he delivered lectures on 
the Fittumder of Hermes Trismegistus, the first of which 
is preserved among his published works, and received a 
doctor’s degree in law and medicine. He was still doomed, I 
however, to a harassed, unsettled life. Three years were 
spent in the service of the Marquis of Montferrat and the 
Duke of Savoy. In 1618 he became syndic at Metz, 
where he was involved in disputes with Ae monks, and 
especially with the inquisitor Nicolas Savin, before whom 
he boldly and persistently defended a woman accused of 
witchcraft. He was, chiefly in consequence of this, com- 
pelled to resign his office, and quitted Metz for Cologne 
in January 1520. After two years spent in seclusion in 
his native cily, he went to Geneva, where he practised 
medicine for a short time. In 1623 he removed to 
Friburg, having been appointed town physician. In the 
following year he was induced to go to Lyons as court 
physician to the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy, but the 
change did not better his condition, since, though he re- 
ceived several empty honours,* his salary remain^ unpaid. 
It was probably amid Hxe privations of poverty that he 
composed, in 1626, his De iTuxrtitudme et Vanitate 
tiarum et Artium otqm JExcellmtia Verdi Dei Deciamatio, 
which was first published in 1630. The work is remark- 
able for the keenness of its satire on the existing state of 
science and the pretensions of the learned, and when 
published furnished fresh occasion for the m^cious mis- 
representation of his enemies. A quarrel with the queen 
compelled Agrippa to leave Lyons and betake hims^ to 
the Netherlands. In 1629 he was appointed historio- 
grapher to the Emperor Charles T., and in that capacity 
wrote a history of the emperor’s reign. The salary attoched 
to the office was, however, left unpmd, and Agrippa was 
consequently imprisoned at Brussels, and afterwards 
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banished from Cologne, for debt. He died at Grenoble 
in 1535, 

The character of Agrippa has been very variously repre- 
sented. The earlier accounts are grosdy disfigured by 
the calumnies of the Dominicans, whose hatred, following 
him even to the grave, placed over it an inscription that 
k probably unique in its spiteful malignity. In later 
times full justice has been done to his memory. A Life 
of Agrippa by Henry Morley (London 1856) contains a 
detailed analysis of his more important works. A com- 
plete edition of his writings appeared in two volumes at 
Leyden in 1550, and has been several times republished. 

AGRIPPINA (the Elder), the virtuous and heroic but 
unfortunate offspring of M. Agrippa by a very abandoned 
mother, and herself the parent of a still more profligate 
and girQty daughter of the same name. She was early 
married to Germanicus, the son of Drusus and Antonia, 
the niece of Augustus. On the death of Augustus she 
joined her husband in his German campaigns, where she 
had several opportunities of showing her intrepidity, shar- 
ing with Germanicus his toils and his triumphs. The 
love which the army showed for this leader was the cause 
of his recall from the Rhine by the suspicious Tiberius 
He was soon afterwards sent into Syria, where he died at 
Antioch from the effects, as was believed, of poison ad- 
ministered to him by Piso, the governor of Syria, 

On his deathbed Germanicus implored his wife, for the 
sake of their numerous children, to submit with resigna- 
tion to the evil times on which they were fallen, and not 
to provoke the vengeance of the tyrant Tiberius. But, 
unhappily, this prudent advice was not followed by the 
high-spirited woman, who, on landing at Bnmduaium, 
went straight to Rome, entered the city hearing the urn 
of her deceased husband in her arms, and was received 
amid the tears of the citizens and the soldiery, to ivhom 
Germanicus was dear. She boldly accused Piso of the 
murder of her husband ; and he, to avoid public infamy, 
committed suicide. She continued to reside at Rome, 
watched and suspected by Tiberius, who for some time 
dreaded to glut Ms vengeance on the widow and family of 
so popular a prince as Germanicus. She soon had the 
temerity to upbraid the tyrant with his hypocrisy in pre- 
tending to worship at the tomb of Augustus. He began 
by putting to deatii both men and women who had shown 
attachment to the family of Germanicus ; and finally he 
arrested Agrippina and her two eldest sons, Nero and 
Drusus, and transported them to the isle of Pandataria, 
where her mother J ulia had perished j and there she was 
starved, or starved herself, to death in the 33d year of our 
era. Tiberius also ordered the execution of her two eldest 
sons ; yet it is remarkable that by Ms wiH the emperor 
left her youngest son Gains, better known by the name 
of Caligula^ as one of the heirs of the empire. 

AGRIPPINA, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina 
the elder, sister of Caligula, and mother of Nero, was 
bom about 15 a.d., at Oppidum Ubiorum, which was at 
that time the headquarters of her father’s legions, and 
which was after her named Gotowuxt AgvvppxTyjL Gdh&rwri 
(now Cologne). She wrote memoirs of her times, which 
Tacitus quotes and Pliny commends; but her life is 
notorious for intrigue and perfidy. In 28 a.d. she became 
the wife of Cn. Dom. Ahenobarbus, who died 40 a.d. Her 
next husband was Ciispus Pasaientis, whom some years 
afterwards she was accused of poisoning. For flagitious 
conduct, Caligula banished her to the isle of Pontia; but 
on the accession of her uncle Claudius, 41 a.d., she was set 
free, and began to succeed in her ambitious schemes. After 
Messalina had been put to de^th, 48 a.d., Agrippina was 
raised by Claudius to her place as his imperial consort, 
49 a.i>. She prevailed upon biTn to discard Britannicu% 
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his own son, and to adopt her son Domitius in his stead. ; 
f^he removed from her path all whom she feared or envied, : 
and in 54 A.n. poisoned Claudius at Sinuessa that she might 
reign as regent for her son. IS^ero in a short time grew 
tired of her interference, and when she forst intrigued 
against and then frowned upon him, he ordered her to 
be slain at her villa on the Lucrine lake. After having 
been slightly wounded by Anicetus, she perished by the 
sword of a centurion, 60 A.i>. 

AGROTERAS THUSIA, an annual festival at Athens 
in honour of Artemis or Diana, in fulfilment of a vow made 
by the city before the battle of Marathon to offer in sacrifice 
a number of goats equal to that of the Persians slain in the | 
coniiict. The number was afterwards restricted to 600. | 

AGTELEK, a village of Hungary, in the county of | 
Gomdr, near the road from Pesth to Kaachau. Hi the i 
neighbourhood is the celebrated stalactite grotto of Baradla, i 
one of the most remarkable in Europe. The entrance is | 
extremely narrow, but the interior spreads out into a | 
labyrinth of caverns, the largest of which, called the | 
Mower Garden, is 96 feet high and 90 feet wide, and 
extends nearly 900 feet in a straight line. In these caverns 
there are numerous stalactite structures, which, from their 
curious and fantastic shapes, have received such names as 
the Image of the Virgin, the Mosaic Altar, &c. 

AGUA, VoLOAiiro db, a huge mountain in Central 
America, 26 miles S.W, of Guatemala. It is of a conical 
shape, and rises to a height of 16,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. At the summit there is a crater, measuring 
about 140 yards by 120, from which stones and torrents 
of boiling water are occasionally discharged. In close 
proximity to Agua are the volcanoes of Pacaya, on the S.E., 
and Puego on the W., and the three present together a 
scene of great magnificence. 

AQTJJJDO, Alexa^^tdeb. Mabia, one of the most famous 
bankers of modem times, was born of Jewish parentage 
at Seville in 1784. He commenced life as a soldier, fight- 
ing with distinction in the Spanish war of independence 
on the side of Joseph. After the battle of Baylen (1808) 
he entered the French army, in which he had risen to be 
colonel and aide-de-camp to Marshal Soult, when he took 
his discharge in 1815, He immediately commenced busi- 
ness as a commission-agent in Paris, and chiefly through 
his connection with Spain and the Spanish colonies, 
acquired in a few years wealth enough to enable him to 
undertake banking. The Spanish government gave him 
full powers to negotiate the loans of 1823, 1828, 1830, 
and 1831 ; and Ferdinand VII. rewarded him with the 
title of Marquis de las Marismas del Quadalquiver, and the 
decorations of several orders. Aguado also negotiated the 
Greek loan of 1834. Tjx 1828, having become possessed 
of large estates in France, including the Chateau Slargaux, 
famous for its wine, he was naturalised as a French citizen. 
He died in 1842, leaving a fortune computed at 60,000,000 
francs. The designs of the leading pictures in an exten- 
sive and admirable art collection which he had formed 
were published hy Qavard under the title Galerie Agv4xdo 
(1837-42). 

AOUAS OAIilENTES, a town in Mexico, capital of 
the state of the same name, situated 270 miles N.W. of 
the city of Mexico, in 22® N. lat., and 101® 45' W. long. 
It takes its name from the hot springs in its vicinity. The 
climate is fine, and the extensive and beautiful gardens 
starrounding the town produce an abundance of olives, 
figs, grapes, and pears. It has a large manufactory of 
woollen cloth, and the general trade is considerable. 
Population, 22,534. 

AGUILAR, Geaob (1816-47), an admired Engli^ 
ttfithoress, was the daughter of a Jewish merchant in 
London. She was educated wholly by her parents, and 
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commenced her literary career at an early ^e. Her works, 
written in a pleasing, elegant, and impressive style, consist 
chiefly of religions fictions, such as The Martyr and Mcmc 
Influent, She also wrote, in defence of her faith and its 
professors, The Sjpirit of Jvdaimiy and other works. Her 
services in the latter direction were acknowledged grate- 
fully by the “ women of Israel,” in a testimonial which 
they presented shortly before her death. In 1836 she had 
a severe attack of measles, from the effects of which her 
constitution never wholly recovered. After a long struggle 
with increasing bodily infirmities, she died at Frankfort, 
on her way to Schwalbach, in the autumn of 1847. 

AGUILAR DE LA Fbontera, a town of Spain, stands 
near the river Cabra, 22 miles S.S.E. of Cordova. The 
houses are weU built, and distinguished by their cleanness 
and regularity. The town has three handsome public 
squares, and the principal buildings are the parish church, 
the chapter-house, a new town-haU, the prison, and the 
markets. Hear the church are the mins of a once magni- 
ficent Moorish castle. The district produces excellent 
wines, whidb go by the name of Montilla, and there is 
also some trade in com and oil Population, 12,000, 

AQUILLON, FRAiyqois d’, an eminent mathematician, 
bom at Brassels in 1566. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1586, and was successively professor of philosophy 
at Douay and rector of the Jesuit College at Antwerp. 
Eminent for his skill in mathematics, he was the first to 
introduce the study of that science among the Jesuits in 
the Low Countries. He wrote a treatise on Optics in six 
books (Antwerp, 1613), and was employed in finishing 
another on Catoptrics and Dioptrics when he died, in 1617. 

AGUIRRA, Josef Sabkz d’, a distinguished Spanish 
ecclesiastic and theological writer, was bom at Logrogno 
on the 24th March 1630. He belonged to the Benedictine 
order, and was abbot of St Vincent, professor of theology 
at the university of Salamanca, and afterwards secretary 
to the Spanish Inquisition. For a work {Defmsio Cathedrae 
&JPetri adverse Peclarationes Cleri Gallidy 1682), which 
he wrote in support of the papal authority against the four 
propositions of the QaUican Church, he was promoted to 
the rank of cardinal by Pope Innocent XL in 1686. Of 
his other works the cMef are a Collection of the Ccnutidle 
of Spain (1693-4), and a Treatise on the Theology of 
Anselm, only three volumes of which appeared, the fourth 
and last being still incomplete when the author died, 
August 19th, 1699, To judge from a warm eulogium of 
Bossuet, his opponent in controversy, Aguirra had a very 
high reputation for piety. 

AGULHAS, Cape, the most southern point of Africa, 
100 miles E.S.E of the Cape of Good Hope, in 34° 51' 30" 
S. lat., and 19° 56' 30" E. long. At a distance of a mile 
from the sea it rises to a height of 455 feet In 1849 a 
lighthouse was opened on it nearer the shore, the light in 
which stands 128 feet above high-water mark. An im- 
mense bank, the Agulhas BanTt, extends from the Cape of 
Good Ifope along the coast to the great Fish River, a 
distance of 560 nules, with a breadth, opposite to the Cape, 
of 200 miles. The great oceanic current from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic sets along its outward edge, and has 
sharply defined it. This current has such velocity that 
ships are often carried far to the westward, and ponnd the 
Cape of Good Hope, even against a smart breeze. The 
bank abounds with fish \ and the approach to it is denoted 
by the appearance of many whales, sharks, and seals, and 
innumerable sea-birds. 

AHAB, king of Israel, was the son and successor of 
Omri. He ascended the throne in the SSth year of Asa, 
king of Judah, is., 918 B.O., and reigned over Samaria 22 
years. Having married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of the Sidonians, he was brought into closer connoe^ 
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tion with the neighbouring powers in the north, and 
strengthened himself considerably, so that he was able to 
consolidate the disunited kingdom, and render it powerful 
against Judah. Some notices out of Menander, preserved 
by Josephus, lead to the conclusion that Ethbaal, father of 
Jezebel, was identical with Ithobal, priest of Astarte, who 
usurped the throne of Tyre after murdering Pheles the 
king. It k not improbable that AhaVs marriage with 
such a princess was the means of procuring him great 
riches, which brought pomp and luxury in their train, 
along with the material and social induence that give a 
certain security to monarchy. We read of his building an 
ivory palace and founding new cities, the effect perhaps of 
a share in the Nourishing commerce of Phoenicia. But his 
matrimonial connection with Tyre and Sidon, however 
fruitful in wealth, was in many respects detrimental. His 
wife was a strong-minded, passionate devotee of idolatry, 
who exercised an injurious influence over him. Led by 
her, he gave a great impulse to the worship of Baal and 
Astarte in Ms kingdom. For the former he built a temple 
with an altar ; of the latter he made the well-known image 
which existed long after. Under the patronage of Jezebel, 
the Phoenician cultus assumed Important dimensions, for 
Baal is said to have had 450, Astarte 400 priests and pro- 
phets. The infatuated queen was especially hostile to the 
prophets and priests of Jehovah, whom she tried to exter- 
minate j but former in particular, though sore pressed, 
were not entirely cut offl They still held their ground] 
and Elijah, the most conspicuous of them, came off victor 
in the contest with Baal's ministers. Jehovism triiunphed 
in the person of the intrepid Tishbite, whom the queen 
was unable to get into her power. Ahab was a public- 
spirited and courageous monarch. He defeated the Syrians 
twice, and concluded a peace with Benhadad on favourable 
tenna Mesha, king of Moab, paid him a large yearly 
tribute. In conjunction with Jehoshaphat,' king of Judah, 
he went forth to battle a third time against the Syrians, 
and was slain at Bamoth-Gilead. It speaks favourably for 
his disposition that he repented of the cruel measures 
taken against Haboth, and that he humbled himself before 
the Lord. Though he feared El^ah and Micaiah, he was 
not insensible to their utterances ] nor could he have suf- 
fered so many as 400 prophets to live in his kingdom 
without some little regard for their ofice. The prophetic 
voice, held as it was in small esteem, must have had 
some influence upon his administration, especially when 
political grounds coincided with it. His evil courses were 
due much more to the influence of Jezebel than to his own 
vicious impulses. 

As the accoimts of Ahab are fragmentary, it is not always easy 
to make out from them a dear or connect^ history of his reign. 
There is room for oonjectore and misconception. Thus Ewald 
represents him as building a splendid temple, with an oracle- 

f ove of Astarto near his favourite palace at Jezred, on the basis of 
Kings xvi. 32, xviiL 19 ; but this is imaginary, since the original 
does not speak of a grove but of Astarte (xviiL 19) ; nor is it pro- 
bable that a second atmcture of the kmd mentioned existed ^e- 
where in addition to Baal’s temple in Samaria. Neither can it be 
held as likely that a large statue of Baal was set up in front of Ms 
temple, and small statues of him in the interior, merely because we 
read in 2 Kings x. 26, 27, flrst of bringing forth the images of Baal, 
and then of breaking ike image of the same stm-godL lather were 
the smaller images m the porch and the chief one in the mterxor, 
so that the reaciuig or punctuation of verse 26 diould be slightly 
altered. Whether the 460 or 400 prophets were distinct from ike 
priests is doubtful. Identifying them, we believe that the priests 
acted as prophets, procuring for themselves greater renown among 
the ignorant people by their arts of necromancy and magic. 

For the bio^phy of this monarch we are indebted almost exdu* 
sively to the books of Kings, where the writers consider him in a 
theocratic rather than a poutieal aspect. Viewing him firom their 
later prophetic standpoint their portrait is somewhat one-sided, 
thomh correct in the main. It is observable that the portions of 
the Kin^ in which he is spoken of are somewhat different in char- 
acter and expression, betraying the use of different sources by the 


compiler. 1 Kin^ xvi. 29-33, xxIL 39, 2 Kings x. 25-23, arenit»re 
historical than the rest, which contain almost all that is related of 
Ahab, and were derived from tradition. It has been conjectures 
by Hitzig that the 45th psalm owes its origin to Ahab, bein^ the 
joyous poetical expression of a matrimonial connection with Tyre, 
which angared unusual prosperity for the distracted kingdom. 
But the OMumjrtion is improMble, because, as De IVette obserree, 
an event belonging to Ephraim was hardly a fitting subject for a 
poem included m me canon. 

Anjother Ahab, a fake prophet in the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile, k mention^ by Jeremiah (xxix. 21), and 
threatened with terrible punMmieut. (s. n.) 

AHALA, a noble Roman family of the gens Sertilia, 
wMch produced many distinguish^ men. Of these ihc 
most c^ebrated is C. Servilius Structus Ahaia, master of 
the horse to the dictator Cincinnatus, b,c. 439. He sig- 
nalised himself by Ms boldness in slaying in the forum 
with his own hand the popular agitator Sp. Maelius, for 
refusing to appear before the dictator on a charge of con- 
spiracy against the state. For this act Ahaia was brought 
to triaL He saved himself from condenmation by retiring 
into exila 

AHANTA, a territory on the Gbld Coast of Africa, 
lying on the second parcel of W long. It is one of the 
richest and moat fertile districts in that p.art of the con- 
tinent. Axim, the chief settlement, was founded by the 
Butch, but now belongs to Britain. 

AHASUERUS, the Latinised form of the Hebrew 
AhishveroAy (in theLXX. ^AcrirovijposjOnce in Tobit 

^Acrvrjpog), occurs as a royal Persian or Median name in 
three of the books of the canonical Scriptures, and in one 
of the books of the Apocrypha. In every case the identi- 
fication of the person thus named with those found in 
profane history is matter of controversy. The hypothesis 
of Fuist and others, that in all the passages one and the 
same person is meant, viz., the well-known Xerxes, may 
be set aside as quite inapplicable to the facts; and it 
becomes necessary to glance at the particular places. 

In Dan. ix. 1, Ahasueius appears as the father of Darius the 
Mede, who '*was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans 
after the conquest of Balylon and death of Belshazzar. Who this 
Darius was is one of the most difficult and disputed questions of 
ancient history. If, as is ve^ generally supposSi, he is Astyages, 
tke mundfather of me great Cyrus, and the last independent king 
of Media, then Ahasueros is to be identified with Cyazares, the 
father of As^ages. The passage in Tobit where Ihe name occurs 
(xiv. 15} lends confirmation to this view. It is there stated that 
Hineveh was captured and destroyed by ** Nabuchodonosor and 
Assuerus.” According to Herodotus (i 106 qf. Rawliri^n^s Hifr., 
vol. i 412), it was the Medes under Pyaxares who took Xineveh. 

In Ezra iv. 6 Ahasueros is mentioned as a king of Persia, to 
whom the enemies of the Jews sent representations opposing the re- 
building of the temple at Jerusalem. Here the sequence of the 
reigns in the sacred writer and in the profane historians — ^in the 
one, Cyrus, Ahasuerus, Artaxerxea, Darius ; in the other, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius — Pleads naturally to the identification of 
Ahasueros with Cambyses. Other circumstances, especially the 
known policy of the usurper Smerdis, and its reversal by iJariuE 
(see Inscr. of Behktun, coL L § 14), corroborate this conclusion. 

In the Book of Esther, Ahasuerus Is the name borne by that king 
of Persia, certain events of whose court and empire (which will b® 
noticed elsewhere, see Esther) form the subject of the whole nar- 
rative. (nuoughout this book the LXX. render the name by 'Apro^- 
) The hypothesis of certain writers, that this Ahasuerus is the 
(jyaxares, king of Media, alrea^ referred to, may be at once dis- 
missed. That of others, identii^ng him with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, the son and successor of Kerxes, though countenanced 
by Josephus, deserves scarcely more consideration. Recent in- 
quirers ore in but uxtivexsaHy of opinion that he must be a mon- 
ardi of the Achsemenian dynasty, earlier than this Artaxerxes ; and 
opinion is divided between Danus Hystaspis and Ms son and suc- 
cessor Xerxes. In support of the former view it is alleged, among 
other things (see Tyrwhitt’s Bstker tmd AJiasaeruay p. 162), that 
Darius was the first Persian king of whom it could be said, as in 
Esther 1 1, that he ‘‘reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces and Hiat it was 
the distinction of Darius that (Esther x. 1) he “laid a tribute 
upon the land end upon the isles of the sea’* (qf, Herod, xii. 89}. 
In.support of the latter view it is alleged — (1.) That the Hebi^ 
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Akaskverosli is tlie natural e^invalent of tlie old Persian Khsha-^ 
yarsha^ tlie true name of tlie monarcli called “by tlie Greeks Xerxe% 
as now read in Ms inscriptions ; (2.) That the're is a striking simi- 
larity of character between the Xerxes of Herodotus and the 
Ahaa nerus of Esther ; (3.) That certain coincidences in dates and 
erenta corrohoiate this identity, as, In the third year of his 

reign Ahasuerus gave a grand feast to lua nobles, lasting one hun- 
dred and eighty days (Esther L 3) ; and Xerxes in his third year 
also assembled his chief officers to deliberate on the invasion of 
Greece (Herod, vii. 8), Again, Ahasuerus married Esther at 
Shnshan in the seventh year of his reign ; in the same year of his 
reign Xerxes returned to Susa with the mortification of his defeat, 
and sought to forget himself in pleasure. Lastly, the tribute im- 
posed on the land and isles of the sea also accords with the state of 
his revenue, exhausted by his insane attempt against Greece” 
(Kitto^s Cyclopcsdia, s,v, Ahasuerus). To this it may he added 
that the interval of four years between the divorce of v ashti and 
the marriage of Esther is well accounted for h^r the intervention of 
an important series of events fully occupying the inonarch*s 
lihoiights, such as the invasion of Greece. It may he added Iffiat 
by the advocates of both views appeal is made, with more or less of 
confidence, to the names of the queens of the respective sovereigns ; 
Atossa, wife of Darius, answering to Hadaasah, and Amestris, wife 
of Xerxes, to Esther (Esther ii 7) ; and also to the number of gene- 
rations. indicated in the genealo^ of hlordecai firom the depoita* 
tion of the Jews into Babylon (Esther ii. 6 ; cf. Tyrwhitt, p. 95, 
with Rawlinson, Bampton Lsdb.^ p. 186). K, as seems probable, 
the name Ahasuerus is the transcription of the Persian Shshayarsha 
(written jSisiarsa in Babylonian) which, aceordmg to Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, means venerable king” (see Eawlinson^s Ser. iii. 863), then 
this name may be reasonably supposed to have been originally an 
^pellative, and its application, especially by foreigners like the 
Jews, to different royal persons, is explained. 

A.HAZ (literally Possessor), son of Jotham, and the 
eleventh king of Judah, reigned 16 years, from 741 to 
725 B.O. He was the most weak-minded and corrupt of 
all the kings that had hitherto reigned over Judah. About 
the time of his accession, Pekah, king of Israel, and Eezin, 
king of Syria, had formed an alliance with the view of 
acquiring the kingdom of Judah by conquest They in- 
vaded the country, laid siege to Jerusalem, and carried 
away an immense number of captives, though they failed 
to secure their ultimate object. At the same time incur- 
sions were made by the Edomites and Philistines, and 
Ahaz was fain to call in the aid of Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria, who destroyed the power of Syria, but took care 
to exact heavy tribute for the service thus rendered. Ahaz 
was even compelled to appear as a vassal at Damascus, and 
BO to bring Ms kingdom to the lowest point of political 
degradation. In religion Ahaz was a heathen. He broke 
in pieces the vessels of the temple of God, and at last 
ventured to dose its gates altogether. He sacrificed to 
Syrian deities, erected altars on which incense was to be 
offered, and caused his son to pass through the fire to 
Moloch. He was succeeded by Ms son Hezekiah. In the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser II., king of Assyria, PJxAm- 
khazi Jahudai, that is, Joahaz or Ahaz of Israel, appears 
amongthe names of those who acknowledged his sovereignty 
and paid tribute. (Schrader's Die und das 

Alte Testament,) 

AHAZIAH (lit. Whom the Lord sustains), son and 
successor of Ahab, and eighth king of Israel, reigned 
scarcely two years, from 897 to 896 b.o. He continued 
in the idolatrous practices of his father, worsMpping Baal 
and Astarte. Upon his accession the Moabites revolted, 
and refused any longer to pay the tribute wMch had been 
exacted from them since the establishment of Israel as a 
separate kingdom. Before Ahaziah could take measures 
to subdue them, he was seriously injured by a fall from the 
lattice of an upper chamber in Ms palace. He immediately 
sent messengers to the oracle of the god Baalzebub at 
Ekron to inquire the issue of his jUnAsw, While on their 
way they were met by Elijah the prophet, who bade them 
return and tell the king that he would surely die. 

A HA Z I AH, son of Jehoram and Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab, and sixth king of Judah, reigned one year, 886 B.a 
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Under the evil influence of Ms mother, he walked in the 
ways of Ahab's house, and was an idolatrous and wicked 
king. He was slain by Jehu, the son of Nimshi 

AHEI^OBAEBUS, the name of a plebeian Eoman family 
of the gens Domitia, wMch rose in 'the course of time to 
considerable distinction. The name was derived from the 
red beard and hair by wMch many of the family were dis- 
tinguished. The emperor Hero was of tMs family. 

AHITHOPHEL (Ht. Brother of Foolishness, foolish), 
the very singular name of one of the sagest politicians in 
Old Testament history. In regard to Ms family rela- 
tionsMps it is almost beyond doubt that he was the grand- 
father of Bathsheba, and it has been suggested as probable 
that he was first introduced at court through tMs connec- 
tion. He was one of David's most trusted counsellors, 
and Ms defection to the cause of Absalom was a severe 
blow to the king, who prayed that, God would bring his 
counsel to ^^foolishness," probably alluding to Ms name. 
David's grief at the desertion is expressed in Ps. xli. 9, 
Iv. 12-14. AMthophel's advice was at first acceptable to 
Absalom's party, and probably laid down the policy which 
alone was likely to bo successful ; but Hushai's counsel of 
delay, given in the secret interest of David, was ultimately 
adopted. AMthophel's political foresight enabled him to 
see that this resolution would prove fatal to the rebel cause, 
and he at once returned to his home at Giloh, ''put his. house- 
hold in order, and hanged himself." This is the only case of 
deliberate suicide that is mentioned in the Old Testament. 

AHMAD AbAD, a district and city of British India, in 
the province of GujrAt, within the jurisdiction of the 
governor of Bombay. The district Ues between 21®- 4' 
and 23® 5' H. lat, and between 71® 2' and 73® 26' E, long. 
It is bounded by the province of KAtiwAr on the H. and 
W., by the Mahi KAnta on the H. and E, by the Kaira 
collectorate on the E. and S., and by the gulf of Cambay 
on the S. The area of the district is returned at 3844 
square miles. The river SAbarmatl and its tributaries, 
flowing from north-east to south-west into the gulf of 
Cambay, are the principal streams that water the Strict. 
The noiiih-eastem portion is slightly elevated, and dotted 
with low hills, wMch gradually sink into a vast plain, sub- 
ject to inundation on its western extremity. With the 
exception of this latter portion, the soil is very fertile, and 
some parts of the district are beautifully wooded. The 
total population of AhmadAbAd is returned at 829,637 
souls, the average density, as compared with the area, 
being 216 to the square mile, and the proportion of females 
891 to every 1000 males. About 86 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are returned as Hiudus, 10 per cent, as Mahome- 
tans, and 4 as Buddhists. The percentage of persons of 
other denominations is infinitesimal, their total number 
being only 1237 souls. 

The hamlets for the most part conrist of substantial houses of 
bricks and tiles, with only a small proportion of huts. Some of the 
larger villages contam houses with upper stories, and the general 
appearance of the inhabitants indicates prosperily. The pmcipal 
agricnlttixal products are rice, wheat, bajr^ and cotton, with a 
little sugar-cane, tobacco, and oil-seeds. Silk manufacture forms 
an important industry of the city. The total revenue of the district 
in 1872 amounted to £152,344, of which £147,283 was derived from 
the land ; the total net expenditure on civil administration in the 
same year amounted to £21,700. The fiscal system consists for the 
most part of settlements direct with the husbandman, technically 
known as rayatwAri ; hut some villages are ** tdlukddarif in which 
the ‘^tAlukdAr” or landholder collects the revenue, and pays 70 
per cent, of it to Government, retaining Hxe remaining 30 per cent, 
for himself. The excise revenue is generally fanned out, but a 
government distilleiy exists in the city. The land settlement is 
fixed for a period of thirty years, and expires in different parts of 
the district between the years 1884 and 1888. Seven^-five per 
cent, of the total area of fibe district is cultivable, of which 55 per 
cent, is actually under cultivation, the other 20 per cent, remaimng 
f^ow. Ifiie principal marts in AhmadAbAd are Dholler^ Gogo, 
BholkA, and YiramgAon. Muuicipalitiea have been established in 
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tj^e towns of Alunadabid, Dholka, Mandu, Gogo, Dhanduka, 
Print^y, and Mordski ; tke rate of miinicipal taxation head of 
population varies from 2a, 64d. in AhmadabM to 4 id. m Morasha^ 
the average throughout the eight towns being Is. 7id. per head. 
The mimiciml income is chiefly derived from octroi duties, wliich 
in some of me towns are farmed. Thirteen towns are returned aa 
containing a population exceeding 5000 souls, namely, Ahmadiibdd, 
population 116,878 ; Dholkd, 20,854 ; Viramgaon, 19,661 ; Dhollerd, 
12,468 ; JDhanddka, 9782 ; Gogo, 9571 ; Prdntej, 8341 ; Mor^ha, 
7436 ; Sanand, 7229 ; Mand^ 6774 ; Patri, 6320 ; Barwal^ 5fll3 ; 
and Kanpur, 5796. The district contains 145 schools, in eight 
of which English is taught. The police force numbers 1189 men. 
The Kolis contribute most largely to the criminal population. 

Ahmababad Cixy, the capital of the district, is situated 
on the east or left bank of the river Sdbannatf, in 23® 
N. lat., and 72® 36' E. long. It was formerly one of the 
largest towns in India, celebrated for its commerce and 
mannfactnres of gold and silver, silk and cotton fabrics, 
articles of gold, silver, steel, enam,el, mother of pearl, 
lacquered ware, and fine wood-work. Excellent paper 
was also manufactured, and a large trade carried on in 
indigo, cotton, and opium. With the rise of the Marhattd 
power, however, Ahmaddbdd became the scene of repeated 
struggles between the Marhattis and the Mussulmans, whose 
power was then on the wane, and from this period its pros- 
perity declined. It was captured" by the MarhattAs in 
1755, and again by the British in 1780. The latter soon 
afterwards gave the town back to the Marhatt^s, who held 
it till it finally came into the hands of the English in 1818. 
The present state of the city is flourishing. It contains a 
population of 116,873 souls, and is a large and important 
station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Bail- 
way. It is the seat of important silk manufactures, and 
has two cotton-mills worked by steam-power. 

The principal objects of architectural interest are the 
Jain temple of Seth Hathisinh and « the Juma Masjid or 
Great Mosqua The Jain temple is a modern edifice, having 
been erected about twenty-five years ago by Hathi Sinh, a 
rich Jain merchant, who dedicated it to Dharmndth. Tliis 
modem style shows that the Jain style of architecture has 
hardly d^enerated from its ancient excellenca The ex- 
ternal porch, between two circular towers, is of great magni- 
ficence, most elaborately ornamented, and leads to an outer 
court, with sixteen cells on either side. In the centre of 
this court is a domed porch of the usual form, with twenty 
pillars. The court leads to an inner porch of twenty-two 
pillars, two stories in height, with a roof of a shape very 
fashionable in modem Jain temples, though by no means 
remarkable for beauty. This inner porch conducts to a 
triple sanctuary. The exterior of the temple expresses the 
interior more completely than even a Gothic design; and 
whether looked at from its courts or from the outside, it 
possesses variety without confusion, and an appropriateness 
of every part to the purpose for which it was intended. 
The Juma Masjid or Great Mosque of Ahmad5.b&d, although 
not remarkable for its size, is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the East, the Jain style of architect^e being 
plainly visible in its construction. Its external dimensions 
are 382 feet by 258 feet. 

AHMADNAGAB, a district and city in British India, 
in the province of Gigrit, within the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. The collectouate 
extends from 18® 6' to 19® 50' N. lat., and from 73® 40' 
to 75® 37' K long., and contains the following eleven 
tilukAs or sub-districts: — Nagar, J tokha ir, Pteiair, 
Srlgonda, BLaijat, Newasa, Kopargdm, Sangamnair, E^url, 
Siogim, and Ankoll A natural bound^ is formed on 
the west of the Ankold Uluki by the Western Ghi.ts, and, 
further south, by the edge of the table-Jand of P^rnair; 
on the S.W. the district is bounded by the Gor river; 
on the S. by the Bhlmd and SholApur collectorates; on 
the B. by the NizAm’s dominions; on the N.E. by the 
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Godavari river ; and on the X. by the Xasik district. The 
total area of the district is returned at 4,209,036 acres, 
or 6576*62 square miles. Of the total area, 3,068,162 
acres, or 4794*00 square miles, are cultivated; 121,474 
acres, or 189*80 square miles, are cultivable, but not 
actually under tillage; and 1,019,400 acres, or 1592*81 
square miles, are uncultivable. The last portion includee 
(besides unarable lands) village sites, roads, tanks, rivers, 
& 0 . The population of the distrust, according to the census 
taken on the night of the 2 let Februaiy 1872, numbered 
773,938 souls, divided into the following five classes: — 
Hindus, 716,820, or 92*62 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation; Mahometans, 42,435, or 5*49 per cent; Bud- 
dhists, 12,547, or 1*62 per cent; Christians, 941, or 0*12 
per cent; and other denominations, 1195, or 0*15 per 
cent. The bulk of the jjopulation consists of Marhattds 
and Kunbls, the latter being the agriculturists. On the 
north the d^trict is watered by the Goddvari and its tribu- 
taries the Prawara and the MilM; on the north-east by the 
Dor, another tributary of the Go^vari; on the east by the 
Sdphanl, which flows through the valley below the BAM 
QhAt range; and in the extreme south by the BhimA and 
its tributary the Gor. The Sind river, another tributary 
of the BhimA, flows through the Nagar and Kaijat tAlukAs. 
The coUectorate on the whole is fairly w*ell watered, although 
in some villages among the hills and spurs of the Western 
QhAts the supply is insuflflcient. The district is intersected 
by the Bombay and Agra road; a second road connects 
I^A via Serur with the town of Ahmadnagar, and is con- 
tinued thence towards MAligAm; a third road leads from 
PunA to NArAyangAm, besides various cross-tracts and 
minor roads connecting the different towns of the district. 

The only important industry is weaving. The principal am- 
cultural products are wheat, gram, bajra, jo4r, and tur dM, The 
early or spring crop is hajra and tur dal ; wheat, gram, and joar 
being sown later in the season. Several other mod grains are 
also raised; and sugar-cane, betel leaves, a little cotton, and all 
descriptions of vegetables are sown on suitable soils. The staple 
food of the people is bajrA and joAr (coarse kinds of millet). The 
total revenue of the district is returned at nearly £170,000 ; about 
£140,000 being derived from the land revenue. The total aimual 
expenditure is returned at £60,000, The present land settleBient 
was introduced about 1844-45, and the thirty years* leases are now 
beginning to fall in. In a few villages whiim were transferred to 
Ahmadnagar from the Bdsik coUectorate the leases have already 
e^roire^ and a revision of the settlement is in progress (1873), The 
following eight towns are returned as containing a populaiion ol 
upwards of 5000 souls : — Ahmadnagar, population 32, 841 ; Sangam- 
nair, 9978 ; Pdthar^ 7117 ; KhurdA, 6889 ; Si^onda, 6176 ; 
Bhingax, 5752 ; Kaijat, 5585 ; and Sondi, 5254. The municipal 
system has been introduced into the towns of Ahmadnagar, San- 
gamnair, and Bhingar. In the two first named, the municipal 
revenue is derived from a house tax and octroi duties on goods and 
articles imported into the town for consumption. In Bhingar the 
municipal revenue is raised by the levy of a classified tax on pro- 
fessions and trades carried on within the town. The municipal 
revenue and expenditure in 1872, together *with the incidence of 
municipal tax per head of the popmation in each of the three 
towns, was as follows; — Ahmadnagar, municipal income, £3611, 
18s.; municipal expenditure, £3557, 12s.; incidence per head of 
population, 2s. 2id. Sangamnair, municl^ income, £275, 4a., — 
64a. per head ; expenditure, £217. Bhingar, municipal revenue, 
£259, 183 . — 8|d. per head; expenditure, £259, 18s. Ahtnadna- 
gar district contains 1 high school, 1 first-grade Anglo-vernacular 
school, 3 middle-class schools, 164 lower-class schools, and 1 girls’ 
school. Education is making fair process, and the number of 
schools is annually increasing as funds ^come available. For the 
protection of person and property, a regular police force of 594 
men of all grades is maintained, at a cost, during 1872-73, of 
£9869. A '^age police, numbering 2042 men, is also kept up, at 
a cost of £1978 p^ annum. There are no special criminal dasaes 
in the district except a few Bhils, and they are now much less 
troublesome than formerly. 

Ahmabkagak City, the capital of the district of the 
same name, is situated in 19® 6' N. lat., and 74® 46' EL 
long. It is a town of considerable antiquity, having been 
fotmded, in 1494, by Ahmad NizAm ShAh, on the site of 
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a more ancient city, BliiDgar, This Ahmad established a 
new monarchy, which lasted until its oTerthrow by Shdh 
Jahdnin 1636. In 1759 the Peshwd obtained possession 
of the place by bribing the Mahometan commander; and 
in 1797 it was ceded by the Peshwi to the Marhattd 
chief Danlat It4o SindhiA During our war with the 
Marhattis in 1803 Ahmadnagar was invested by a British 
force under General Wellesley, and captured. It was after- 
wards restored to the Marhattds, but again came into the 
possession of the British in 1817, according to the terms 
of the treaty of PunA The town has rapidly advanced in 
prosperity under British rule. It now contains a pecula- 
tion of 32,841 souls, is an important station on the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, and has been created a muni- 
cipality, as is mentioned above. 

AHMED SHAH, founder of the Durdni dynasty in 
Afghanistan, bom about 1724, was the son of Sammaun- 
Khan, hereditary chief of the AbdaK tribe. While still a 
boy Ahmed fell into the hands of the hostile tribe of 
Qhibais, by whom he was kept prisoner at Kandahar. In 
March 1738 he was rescued by Nadir Shah, who soon 
afterwards gave him the command of a body of cavalry 
composed chiefly of Abdalis. On the assassination of 
Nadir in 1747, Ahmed, having failed in an attempt to 
seize the Persian treasures, retreated to Af ghanistan, where 
he easily persuaded the native tribes to assert their inde- 
pendence, and accept him as their sovereign. He was 
crowned at Kandahar in October 1747, and about the same 
time he changed the name of ^his tribe to Dur^nL Two 
things may be said to have confributed greatly to the con- 
solidation of his power. He interfered as little as possible 
with the independence of the different tribes, demanding 
from each only its due proportion of tribute and military 
service; and he kept his army constantly engaged in bril- 
liant schemes of foreign conquest. Being possessed of the 
Koh-i-noor diamond, and being fortunate enough to inter- 
cept a treasure on its way to the Shah of Persia, he had all 
the advantages which great wealth can give. He first 
crossed the Indus in 1748, when he took Lahore; and in 
1751, after a feeble resistance on the part of the Mahome- 
tan viceroy, he became master of the entire PanjAb. In 
1750 he had taken Nishapur, and in 1752 he subdued 
Kashmir. His great expedition to DeLli was undertaken 
in 1756 in order to avenge himself on the Great Mogul for 
the recapture of Lahore. Ahmed entered Dehli with hie 
army in triumph, and for more than a month the city was 
given over to pillage. The Shah himself added to his wives 
a princess of the imperial family, and bestowed another 
upon his son Timur Shah, whom he made governor of the 
Panjdb and Sirhini As his viceroy in Dehli he left a 
BoMlla chief in whom he had all confidence, but scarcely 
had he crossed the Indus when the Mahometan vizier 
drove the chief from the city, killed the Great Mogul, and 
set another prince of the family, a tool of his own, upon 
the throne. The Mahratta chiefs availed themselves of 
these circumstances to .endeavour to possess themselves of 
the whole coxtntry, and Ahmed was compelled more than 
once to cross the Indus in order to protect his territory from 
them and the Sikhs, who were constantly attacking his 
garrisons. In 1758 the Mahrattas obtained possession of 
the Panj4,b, but on the 6th January 1761 they were totally 
routed by Ahmed in the great battle of Pinipat. In a 
later expedition he inflicted a severe defeat upon the Sikhs, 
but had to hasten westwards immediately afterwards in 
order to quell an insurrection in Afghanistan. Meanwhile 
the Sikhs again rose, and Ahmed was now forced to abandon 
all hope of retaining the command 6f the Panjib. After 
lengthened suffering from $ terrible disease, said to have 
been cancer in the face, he died in 1773, leaving to his 
son Timur the kingdom he had founded 


AHRIMAN or Arimanes {Angra-Mainyus, Hostile or 
Destroying Spirit), in the ^endnAvesta^ the principle of evil, 
opposed to Ormuzd^ the principle of good, the one being 
symbolised by darkness and the other by light. Both were 
visible manifestations of the Zervan^Akerene (Infinite 
Time), and existed from all eternity, according to the doc- 
trine of the Magians. Zoroaster himself, however, seems 
to have taught that Ormuzd alone was eternal, while 
Ahriman was created. In the Avesta this world is repre- 
sented as the theatre of a fierce conflict between the two 
spirits, which is to last for 12,000 years. In the end 
Ahriman is to acknowledge the supremacy of Ormuzd. (See 
Zoroaster.) 

AHWAZ, a town in Persia, on the left bank of the river 
Karoon, about 100 miles N.E. of Bassorah. Though 
now an insignificant place, it occupies the site of what was 
once an extensive and important city. Of this ancient city 
vast remains are left, extending 12 miles along the bank of 
the river. Among Hie most remarkable are the ruins of a 
bridge and a palace, besides vestiges of canals and water- 
mills, which tell of former commercial activity. There is 
also, in a ruined state, a bund or stone dyke of great 
strength thrown across the river for purposes of irrigation. 
It extends 100 feet in length, and many single blocks in it 
measure from 8 to 10 feet in thickness. Ahwaz reached 
the height of its prosperity in the time of the earliest 
Mahometan caliphs. 

AI (Sept. *Ayyat, 'Ayyaf, and Paf; Vulg. Hat), a royal 
city of the Canaanites, east of Bethel It existed in the 
time of Abraham, who pitched his tent between the two 
cities (Gen. xii 8; xiii 3); but it is chiefly noted for its 
capture and destruction by Joshua (vii. 2-5; viii, 1-29), 
who made it heap for ever, even a desolation.” At 
a later period Ai was, however, rebuilt, and is mentioned 
by Isaiah (x. 28), and also after the captivity. The site 
was known, and some scanty mins still existed, in the time 
of Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast.^ s.v. ’Ayyat). Dr Robin- 
son was unable to discover any certain traces of either. He 
remarks {Bih. Researches^ ii. 313), however, that its situa- 
tion with regard to Bethd may be well determined by the 
facts recorded in Scripture. That Ai lay to the east of 
Bethel is distinctly stated; and the two cities were not so 
far distant from each other but that the men of Bethel 
mingled in the pursuit of the Israelites as they feigned to 
flee before the king of Ai, and thus both cities were left 
defenceless (Josh. viiL 17), A little to the south of a 
village called Deir Diwan, and one hour's journey from 
Bethel, the site of an ancient place is indicated by reservoirs 
hewn in the rock, excavated tombs, and foundations of 
hewn stone. This, Dr Robinson thiiika, may mark the site 
of Ai, as it agrees with all the intimations as to its position. 
In this view more recent authorities generally coincide. 
Kiepert’s map gives it a place near these ancient ruins, 
Stanley places it at the head of the Wady Harith. 

AID AN, a king of Scottish Dalriada, who reigned about 
the close of the 6th century. He usurped the succession 
from the son of Conafl, and was crowned by Columba, who 
personally preferred another, and, it is said, was compelled 
to perform the ceremony by an interposition of divine 
power. During Aidan's reign the Scottish Dalriada was 
completely freed from subjection to the Irish monaxchs, 
(See Adamnan, lib. iii., c. 5; and Bede.) 

AID AN, St, first bishop of Lindisfame or Holy Island, 
embraced a religious life in the monastery of Iona. Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, having requested a mission of monks 
from Iona to labour for the conversion of his subjects, 
Aidan was dbosen by the abbot as leader of the expedition, 
and was consecrated a bishop about 634-5 A-i>. Bede 
speaks of the holiness of his life, of the influence of his 
preaching as seen in the conversion of multitudes, and also 
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of nnmerotia miracles wMch lie performed. Aidan died 
on the 31st August 651. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, a confidential officer attached to the 

personal ” or private staff of a general la the field he is 
the bearer of his chiefs written or verbal orders, and when 
employed as the general - mouthpiece, must be implicitly 
obeyed. In garrison and quarters his duties are more of a 
socM character — ^he superintends the general’s household, 
writes and answers invitations, &c. To increase their 
state, colonial governors and the Lord-Lientenant of Ireland 
have aides-de-camp with functions analogous to those of 
equerries to royalty. Officers above the rank of captain 
are seldom taken as aides, and none of less than two years’ 
service. The sovereign, as head of the army, may have an 
indefinite number of aides-de-camp. In 1874 there were 
thirty-three military aides-de-camp; of these, twelve, taken 
from the militia, were honorary, the remainder, from the 
regular army and marines, were chosen for distinguished 
war services. The appointment carries with it promotion to 
the army rank of full ” colonel. The Queen has al^ at 
present (1874) eleven naval aides-de-camp, in compliment 
to the sister service; but the appointment is more especially 
of a military character. An admiral’s aide-de-camp is hi 
flag-lieutenant. 

AIDIISr, or QiTZBiL-HissAit, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
in the pashalic of Anatolia, about 70 miles S.E. of 
Smyrna. It is beautifully situated near the river Meander, 
and is the residence of a pasha. Since 1866 it has been 
connected with Smyrna and Ephesus by rail. On a neigh- 
bouring height are to be seen the ruins of the ancient 
Tralles, Aidin is a place of very extensive trade, and is 
celebrated for its figs, which are grown in great abundance 
in the beautiful orchards between the town and the river, 
and form an important article of export. The streets of 
the town, overshadowed by trees, and having numerous 
well-frequented bazaars, present a very picturesque appear- 
ance. Among the inhabitants are considerable numbers of 
Greeks/ Armenians, and Jews; and there are several 
churches and synagogues in addition to the fine Turkish 
mosques. Population, 30,000. 

AIDS (Auiiklta\ a pecnniaiy tribute under the feudal 
system, paid by a vassal to his lord on particular occasions ; 
originally a voluntary grant which in process of time 
became exigible as a right. The aids of this kind were 
chiefly three, viz. ; — 1^^, When the lord made his eldest son 
a knight; 2c?, To provide a dower when he gave his eldest 
daughter in marriage; 3c?, To ransom the person of the 
lord when taken prisoner. The amount of the first two 
was definitely fixed by 3 Ed, L, c. 36, but that of the last 
was of course uncertain. The right of levying aids was 
abolished by 12 Oar. II., c. 24. 

AIKIN, JoHisr,M.D. (1747-1822), was bom at Kibworth- 
. Harcourt, received his elementary education at the dissent- 
ing academy of Warrington, where his father was tutor, 
and prosecuted his mecKcal studies in the university of 
Edinburgh, and in London under the celebrated Dr William 
Hunter. He commenced his professional career as a surgeon 
at Chester; but being unsuccessful, he removed to Warring- 
ton. Finally, he went to Leyden, took the degree of M,D. 
in that university (1780), and attempted to establish him- 
self as a physician in London. His success in this new 
field does not seem to have been considerable; chiefly, 
no doubt, because he concerned himself more wiHi the 
advocacy of liberty of conscience than with his professional 
duties. He therefore began at an early period to devote 
himself to literary pursuits. Dr Aikin’s reputation chiefly 
rests on his endeavoxu" to popularise scientific inquiries. 
In conjunction with his sister, Mrs Barbauld, he com- 
menced the publication of a series of volumes on this 
principle, entitled JSvenings at Sorne (6 vols., 1792-6), a 
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popular and interesting work, chiefly commendable for 
the purity of the principles it inculcates, and the pleasing 
views it gives of human nature. It has been translatt-d 
into almost every European language. His love of nature, 
and his power in delineating its features, are well illustrated 
in The Natural Sistory of the Year^ as well as in his mis- 
cellaneous Ssmys. In 1798 Dr Aikin retired from pro- 
fessional life, and devoted himself with great industiy to 
literary undertakings of numerous and varied kinds, among 
which his valuable Bioffraphical Dictionary (10 vols. 
1799-1815) holds a conspicuous place. Besides these, he 
published Biog. Memoirs of Medicine (1780); Lives of John 
Selden and Archbishop Usher; Memoirs of Hvtety Bishop of 
Avranches; Geographical Delineations of All Nations, 

He edited the Monthly Magazine from 1796 to 1807, and 
started the Athenceum in 1807. The latter was discon- 
tinued, however, in 1809. 

AIKIN, Lucy, daughter of the preceding, a well-known 
historical writer, was bom at Warrington on 6th Nov. 
1781. After rendering valuable assistance to her father 
in several of his later works, she commenced her own 
career as an authoress by the publication of several books 
for the young, the most important of which were the 
Adventures of Rolando, a translation, and Lorimer, a tale^ 
In 1818 she published her Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizoheth, the first and best of the series of historic^ works 
on which her reputation rests. It was very popular, and 
passed through several editions. The Memoirs of the Court 
of King James I. (1822) was highly commended in the 
Edinburgh Remeuo, which pronounced it work very 
nearly as entertaining as a novel, and far more instmo- 
tive than most histories.” Her Memoirs of the Court of 
Charles L (1833) showed a falling off; and her latest work, 
the Life of Addison (1843), was declared disappointing 
by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review, voL Ixxviil Miss 
Aikin died at Hampstead, where she had resided for forty 
years, on the 29th Jan. 1864. A Life by P. H. le Breton 
appeared in a vcdume entitled Memoirs, Miscellanies, and 
Letters of Lacy Atkin (Lend. 1864), 

AIKMAN, William, a celebrated portrait-painter, bom 
at Caimey, Forfarshire, on the 24th Oct, 1682. He 
was intended by Ms father for the bar, but followed his 
natural bent by becoming a pupil under Sir John Medina, 
the leading painter of the day in Scotland. In 1707 
he went to Italy, resided in Eome for three years, after- 
wards travelled to Constantinople and Smyrna, and in 
1712 returned home. In Edinburgh, where he practised 
as a portrait-painter for some years, he enjoyed the patron- 
^e of the Duke of Argyll; and on Ms removal to London 
in 1723 he soon obtained many important commissions. 
Perhaps Ms most successful work was the portrait of the 
poet Gay. He also painted portraits of Mmself, Fletcher 
of Saltoun, William Carstairs, and Thomson the poet. 
The likenesses were generally truthful, and the style was 
modelled very closely upon that of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Aikman held a good position in literary society; and 
counted among his personal friends Swift, Pope, Thomson 
Allan Kamsay, Somerville, and Mallet. He died in Juno 
1731, leaving unfinished a large picture of the royal family. 

AILEED, Ealbed, Ethelhedxts, Axtoedus, an Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic and !^torian, bora at Hexham in 1109. 
He was educated at the Scotch court with Heniy the son 
of King David. The king is said to have offered him a 
bishopric, wMch he refused, preferring to become a monk 
in the Cistercian abbey of Eievaulx, Yorkshire. In 1146 
he was chosen abbot, and he held that position till his 
death in 1166, — ^the accounts wMch state that he was trans- 
ferred to Revesby in Lincolnshice being probably founded 
on a confusion of names, Leland says that he had seen Ms 
tomb at Eievaulx adorned with gold and sHver ornaments. 

I. — 54 
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A^ilred was tlie autBor of a large munber of Hstorical and 
theological works. The former are of little value, owing 
to Ms credulity, except for the occasional glimpses they 
give of contemporary life and manners. His theological 
works, including a volume of homilies, a treatise on charity, 
and a treatise on friendsMp, are somewhat in the style of 
St Bernard, (For a full account of the historical writings 
see Sir T. D. Hard/s Descriptive Catalog'iie,) 

AILS A CRAIG, a remarkable island-rock at the mouth 
of the Firth of Clyde, off the coast of Ayrshire, Scotland. 
It is of a conoid^ form, with an irregular elliptic base, 
and rises abruptly from the sea to the height of 1139 feet. 
The only side from which the rock can be ascended is the 
east; the other sides being for the most part perpendicular, 
and generally presenting lofty columnar forms, though not 
BO regular as those of Staffa. The rock is a greenstone or 
syenite, with a basis of grayish compact felspar traversed 
by numerous trap veins. A columnar cave exists towards 
the north side, and on the eastern are the remains of a 
tower, with several vaulted rooms. Two springs occur on 
the island, and some scanty grass affords subsistence to 
numerous rabbits. The precipitous parts of the rock are 
frequented by large flocks of solan geese and other aquatic 
wfld fowL It is situated in 66® 15' N. lat., 5® 7' W. long. 

AIN, a department on the eastern frontier of France, 
bounded on the N, by the departments of Jura and Sa6ne- 
et-Loire, on the W, by Sa6ne-et-Loire and Eh6ne, on the 
S. by Isfere, and on the E. by the departments of Savoie 
and Haute Savoie and the Swiss cantons Geneva and 
Yaud. It extends at the widest points 62 miles from N. 
to S., and about the same distance from E. to W,, with 
an area of 2241 square miles. The east of the depart^ 
ment is very mountainous, being traversed by the southern 
portion of the Jura range, but in the north-west the surface 
is comparatively level, and in the south-west flat and 
marshy. Ain is wholly within the basin of the Rh6ife, 
that river itself being the boundary on the east and south, 
while it receives the Ain, wMch passes southward through 
the centre, and the Sa^ne, which forms the western 
boundary of the department. The climate is usually cold, 
but on the whole healthy, except in the damp marshy 
districts on the west. The soil in the valleys and plains of 
the department is fertile, producing wheat, barley, maize, 
rye, and fruits of various kinds, as well as wine of excellent 
quality; the tops of many of the mountains are covered 
with forests of fir and oak, and the lower slopes yield 
excellent pasture for sheep and cattle. The cMef mineral 
product is asphalt, besides wMch potter's clay, iron, build- 
ing-stone, and the best lithographic stone in France, are 
produced in the department. There are many com and 
saw nulla on the mountain streams; and cotton, linen, and 
silk fabrics, coarse woollen cloth, paper, and clocks, are 
manufactured to a limited extent. Ain, which formed 
a part of the ancient province of Burgundy, is divided into 
five arrondisaements — ^Bourg and Trevoux in the west, and 
Gex, Nantua, and Belley in the east; containing in all 36 
cantons and 452 communes. Bourg is the capital, and 
Belley is the seat of a bishop. Population of Ain in 
1872, 363,290, of whom 185,074 were males, and 178,216 
were females. Of ^ iQie total population, 115,407 could 
neither read nor write,* and 46,460 more could not write. 

AINAD, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hadra- 
maut, about 207 miles N.E. of Aden. Near it is the 
tomb of a Moslem prophet much frequented by pilgrims, 
at wMch a great annual fair is also held. The population 
is said to be about 10,000. 

AINMULLER, MAXiHiLiAisr Emmanuel, founder of a 
new school of glass - painting, was bom at Munich 
on the 14th ,Febmary 1807, He was induced, by the 
advice of Gartner, director of the royal poroelam manu- 
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factory, to devote himself to the study of glass-paint- 
ing, both as a mechanical process and as an art, and he 
m^e such progress that in 1828 he was appointed director 
of the newly-founded royal painted-glass manufactory at 
Munich. The method wMch he gradually perfected there 
was a development of the enamel process adopted in the 
Renaissance, and consisted in actually painting the design 
upon the glass, which was subjected, as each colour was 
Imd on, to carefully-adjusted heating. The fault of this 
new style is its production of transparent pictures seen by 
transmitted and not by reflected light; but the popular 
verdict in its favour has been, notwithstanding, proved by 
the extent to which it has been adopted. The earliest 
specimens of AinmuDer's work are to be found in the 
cathedral of Ratisbon. With a few exceptions, all the 
windows in Glasgow cathedral are from Ms hand. Speci- 
mens may also be seen in St Paul's cathedral and St Peter's 
College, Cambridge. On the Continent it must suffice to 
mention Cologne cathedral as containing some of Ms finest 
productions. Ainmiiller had considerable sMU as an oil- 
painter, especially in interiors; and Ms pictures of the 
Chapel Royal at Windsor and of Westminster Abbey have 
been much admired. He died 9th December 1870. 

AINOS, the name of a small but remarkable tribe in 
Japan, found cMefiy in the island of Yesso. They are dif- 
ferent in race and character from the ordinary Japanese, and 
seem to have been the earliest inhabitants of the country. 
Since the invasion of the islands by the Japanese, however, 
the Ainos have been gradually supplanted by the invaders, 
and are now completely subject to them, although they 
still preserve the appearance . of internal self-government, 
living in societies of from ten to twenty families, under a 
hereMtary cMef. Their language is quite distinct from 
the Japanese, and intercourse between the two peoples is 
carried on by a sort of mongrel dialect. The Ainos are 
not tall, averaging a little over 6 feet; but they are well- 
proportioned and strongly-built, with a type of counte- 
nance European rather than ALsiatic, They are distin- 
guished by an exuberance of hair on the head and body, a 
circumstance which has given rise to their name of “ Hairy 
Kuriles." The women are ugly, and are much addicted to 
tattooing. The dress of the Ainos consists of a robe of skin 
or cotton, reaching to the knees and secured by a girdle; 
their huts are small and uncomfortable, with Kttle or no 
furniture ; and their food is mostly the produce of fishing and 
hunting, together with rice got by barter from the Japanese. 
They are probably less than 50,000 in number. 

AJNSWOETH, Henry, divine and scholar, was bom 
“about 1660” at Pleasington, near Blackburn, LancasMre, 
having been second son of La'^ence Ainsworth of Pleas- 
ington Hall. Young Henry Ainsworth is believed to have 
received Ms^ education at Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School in Blackburn, of wMch Ms father was an original 
founder. According to tradition, he was a Roman Catholic, 
and a younger brother, John, a Protestant; and the two 
brothers, entering into a written controversy, mutually con- 
verted each other — ^Henry having embraced Protestantism, 
and John, Popery. The subsequent earlier history of Ains^ 
worth is still obscure. No record survives; but various 
authorities concur in stating that he passed from Blackburn 
to Cambridge. He associated with the Puritan party in 
the Church of England, and eventually adopted the plat- 
form of the Independents as represented by the Brownists. 
He was driven from Ms native country by the state 
proscription of the sectaries before the year 1593. He is 
found resident in “ablind lane at Amsterdam" about 1696-6. 
His exile must have reduced hi-m to. extreme poverty. He 
is stated to have been a “ porter " to a scholarly bookseller 
in Ajusterdam, who, on discovering Ms skill in the Hebrew 
language, made Mm known to his countrymen. Roger 
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Williams, in one of Ms fiery tractates, reproaches Ainsworth 
as “living upon ninepence a week and some boiled roots.” 
"When the Browniats erected a church in Amsterdam, 
Francis Johnson was chosen for their pastor, and Henry 
Ainsworth for their doctor or teacher. In 1596 these 
two divines drew up a confession of their faith (in Latin), 
which was reprinted in 1598, and dedicated to the 
various universities of Europe (including St Andrews, 
Scotland). Hie separations and controversies which ensued 
at Amsterdam and at Leyden belong to church history. Of 
*:ynsworth it may be said, that while he never put himself 
forward or sought notoriety, he was beyond comparison 
the mc5-t steadfast and most resolute and moat cultured 
champion of those principles of civil and religious freedom 
represented by the now Inrge and infiuential body of Non- 
conformists in Britain and America called Independents or 
Congregationalists. The personal squabbles and temporary 
animosities have long passed away; and it is recognised 
that in Henry Ainsworth Nonconformity had a man of 
saintly worth, of intellectual power, and of uncompromising 
intrepidity. Amid the strifes and clamours of controversy 
be pursued steaflfastly his rabbinical stuiiies. The com- 
bination was so unique that Moreri and Zedler, like others, 
made two Henry Ainsworths — one Dr Henry Ainsworth, 
a learned biblical commentator j the other H. Ainsworth, 
an arch-heretic, and “ the ringleader of the Separatists at 
Amsterdam.” Kindred mistakes are found regarding his 
writings in Hombeck*s Summa Controveridarum^ and more 
recent bibliographical authorities. In 1603 our Ainsworth 
defended the Separation against Eichard Bernard and 
William Crashaw (father of the poet). But his ablest and 
most arduous minor work in controversy was his crushing 
reply to the notorious Smyth, entitled A Defence of the 
Holy Scriptures^ Worship^ and Ministry, med in the Chris-- 
tian Church separated from Antichriit, against the Chcd- 
Imges, CavUs, and Contradictions of M. Smyth (1609). 
His memory abides through his rabbinical learning. The 
ripe fruit of many years' diligence appeared in his Notes 
on Genesis, 1616; Exodus, 1617; Leviticus, 1618; Num- 
bers, 1619; Deuteronomy, 1619; Psalms, 1612, 2d edition 
1617; Song of Solomon, 1623. These were collected in 
folio in 1627, and again in 1639, and later in various 
forms. From the outset the Annota;tio7i$ have taken a 
commanding place, especially among Continental scholars, 
as witness Clement, Domius, Yoght, Lilienthal, and 
Simon, the last urging Catholics to study and value them. 
Perhaps nothing more clearly shows even his home repute 
than the praiseworthy zeal with which Vice-Chancellor 
Dr John Worthington endeavoured to recover certain 
posthumous MSS. of Ainsworth. These, it is to be feared, 
have irrecoverably disappeared. Moreri mentions a cur- 
rent report that the famous Lightf oot “ pillaged the best 
of his observations” from Ainsworth, A comparison of 
the Mmercitations'm^ the Annotations shows, however, that 
the two scholars worked independently. Moreri’s groundless 
remark has been transmuted into an imputation as ground- 
less — that Lightfoot had got into his possession the MSS. 
of Ainsworth. The character and learning of the great rab- 
binist ought to have silenced such an unworthy suspicion. 
There is nothing more striking in the career of Ains- 
worth than the reported manner of his death, which took 
place at Amsterdam in 1622-3. It is stated that, having 
found a diamond of great value, he advertised it; and when 
the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand it, he offered 
the finder any gratuity he sought. Ainsworth, though poor, 
requested only of the Jew that he would procure mm. a 
coiaference with some of his rabbis upon the prophecies of 
the Old Testament relating to the Messiah, which the Jew 
promised; but not having interest to obtain such a con- 
ference, it is thought that he contrived to get Ainsworth 
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poisoned (Neal, Puritans, ii. 47), Another account says 
that he attended the conference, and so confounded the 
Jews that, from spite and malice, they in this manner put 
a period to his life (Brook, Puritans, ii. 302). There m 
an air of improbability about the narrative; but It is cer- 
tain he was dead in 1623, for in that year was published 
his Seasonable Discourse, or a Censure upon a Dialogue 
of the Armbaptuts, in which the editor speaks of him as a 
departed worthy. For a pretty complete list of Ms writ- 
ings, lesser and larger, see Chalmers, Brook, and Hanbury. 
Many are now extremely rare and high-priced. (See Wor- 
thington's Diary nChetham Society], by Crossley, i. 
263-6; Hanbuiya MeTnorials, s.v,; Works of Robinson, 
iii., Appendix, and mpra,) (a. b. a.) 

AINSWORTH, Robebt (1660-1743), author of a well 
known Latin dictionary, was bom at Woodvale, near Man- 
chester. After teaching for some time in Bolton, he 
removed to London, where he conducted a boarding-school, 
first at Bethnal Green, and then at Hackney. At a com- 
paratively early period of his life he had realised a com- 
petency, and was able to retire. Proposals for the pre- 
paration of a Latin dictionary were made to him in 1714, 
but the work was not published tiU 1736. It was long 
extensively used in schools, and often reprinted, the later 
editions being revised and enlarged by other hands. Ains- 
worth's Dktimairy was, however, radically imperfect, con- 
taining a mere register of words, with no scientific 
classification or complete and exact definition of their 
various meanings, and necessarily wanting the results of 
modem philological research. Later works have now 
entirely superseded it. 

AINTAB, a large garrison town on the northern frontier 
of Syria, 65 mfles N.N.E. of Aleppo, in 36® 58" N. lat., 
37® 13' E. long. It has a considerable trade, chiefly in 
hides and leather, and cotton of coarse quality is grown in 
the district. Population, about 20,000. 

AIR was the name formerly given to all gaseous sub- 
stances. The gas now known as oxygen, for instance, was 
named * by Priestley depMogisticated air, in contradistinc- 
tion to nitrogen or azote, which was phlogisticated air* So 
hydrogen gas was known to the early chemists as inflam- 
mable air, carbonic acid gas as fixed air, <fec. The name 
is now ordinarily restricted to what is more accttrately 
called atmospheric air — ^the air we breathe — ^the invisible 
elastic fluid which surrounds the earth, extending to an 
unknown height. The properties of this fluid will be fully 
considered under such headings as Atmosphere, Baro- 
METEB, Chemistry, Ventilation, <fec. Reference may 
be made here to the mechanical use of air as a moving 
power, or rather as a means for transferring power, just as 
it is transferred by a train of wheelwork. Compressed air 
can be employed in this way with great advantage in mines, 
tunnels, and other confined situations, where the discharge 
of steam would be attended with inconvenience. The 
work is really done in these cases by a steam-engine or 
other prime mover in compressing the air. In the con- 
struction of the Mont Cenis tunnd the air was first com- 
pressed by water-power, and then carried through pipes 
into the heart of the mountain to work the boring maclmes. 
This use of compressed air in such situations is also of 
indirect advantage in serving not only to ventilate the place 
in whidi it is worked, but also to cool it; for it must be 
remembered that air falls in temperature during expansion, 
and therefore, as its temperature in the machines was only 
that of the atmosphere, it must, on being discharged from 
them, fan far below that temperature. This fall is so great 
that one of the most serious practical difiSculties in wo&ng 
machines by compressed air has been found to be the forma- 
tion of ice in the pipes by the freezing of the moisture in 
the air, which frequently chokes them entirely up. 
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AIE-ENGINE. Engines which have tor their working 
fluid heated air instead of steam are called air-engines.” 
The name caloric engine” has also been applied to them, 
but is not to be commended, for they have no more right to 
that title than steam-engines — the useful effect of both 
machines being due to the transformation of heat into 
mechanical energy, the air in the one case and the steam 
in the other being merely convenient media through which 
to effect that transformation. 

The utilisation of the expansion of heated air for driving 
an engine has for many years been a subject which has 
exercised the ingenuity of inventors. The history of air- 
engines has, however, been little more hitherto than a 
history of failures, and they are as far now from super- 
seding steam-engines as they were fifty years ago. This 
is owing mostly to the fact that the inventors have too 
often worked empirically, without any real knowledge of 
the conditions under which, and under which only, the 
real advantages of the fluid could be attained, and have 
therefore continually violated these conditions. There are 
also certain constructive difficulties in the way of making 
a successful air-engine which have never been fully over- 
come. It should be distinctly understood that, regarded 
simply as a medium for transforming heat into work, air 
possesses Tio advantage over steam or any other fluid. Its 
advantage is, that it can be used with safety at much higher 
temperatures than steam (and therefore a larger propor- 
tion of the heat given to it can be transformed into work), 
and that by employing the gases of combustion in the 
cylinder much heat can be utilised which with steam- 
engines is necessarily wasted. 

Of the air-engines which have actually worked we have — 
(1.) Those in which the changes of temperature take place 
at a pair of constant volumes; (2.) those in which the 
changes of temperature take place at a pair of constant 
pressures; and (3.) those in which heat is received and 
rejected at a pair of constant pressures. The first two 
classes, fitted with economisers,” are in theory ** perfect” 
engines; that is, they are theoretically capable of trans- 
forming into work the largest fraction the limits of tem- 
perature allow of the heat received from the fuel. The 
third class are not perfect engines, but possess certain 
practical advantages which wiU be afterwards mentioned. 

The well-known engine invented by the Rev. Dr Stirling in 1816, 
und subsequently improved by him, in coigunction with his brother, 
Mr James Stirling,' C.E., of Edinburgh, belongs to the first class. 
In this engine the same mass of air is used again and again, and is 
eompreased at starting to a pressure of 7 to 10 atmospheres. A 
cylindrical air-receiver, in which a plunger can be moved up 
and down, is placed over the flue of the furnace. The annular 
space between the plunger and the sides of this receiver is occu- 
pied by an immense number of tliin sheets of metal, which form 
the economiser.” In the upper part of the receiver, which com- 
municates freely with one end of a working cylinder of the usual 
Gonstnictiou, is a refrigerator,” consisting of a coil of tubing 
through which cold water continually circulates. The plunger is 
alternately raised and lowered by suitable mechardsm, and in its 
motion causes the great body of air in the machine to occupy alter- 
nately the bottom ox heating end and the top or cooling end of the 
receiver. It thus undergoes alternate expansion and contraction, 
and thereby gives motion to the piston of the working cylinner, 
and thence to a crank shaft in the usual way. The advantages of 
this engine were, that the air in the cylinder was always cool, and 
that the great pressure which could be used rendered the size of the 
machine for a given y ower very moderate. It was ulthnately ahan- 
doned because of the failure of the receiver to stand the deshmctive 
action of' the heat. 

The most famihar example of the second class of air-engines is 
that invented by Captaiu Ericsson. It differed from Stirlmg^s in 
many respects, and does not seem in any one particular to have 
been an improvement on it. Fresh air was drawn from the atmo- 
^here at every strok^ and a very low pressure used, and what was 
the receiver in Stirling's engine became the working cylinder of 
Ericsson's. It was thus excessively bulky in proportion to its 
power, and all the working parts were exposed to Ihe destructive 
action of intense heat. It is chiefly interesting on account of the 
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enormous scale on which its construction was actually canied out. 
The engines of the steamship “ Ericsson” had four working cylinders! 
each 14 ft. in diameter, with other parte in proportion. Tlie triaS 
of this vessel were conducted in a manner which did not allow any 
confidence to be placed in the results said to be obtained, and steam- 
engines replaced those of Ericsson within two years. 



To the third class of air-engines belong those of Sir George Cayley 
and several of the older inventors. The best known modem ex- 
ample i^ however, the engine of Mr Philander Shaw, which is 
shoTO in our engraving, and which was exhibited at the Paris 
ExMhilion of 1867. The most important feature of this type of 
engine is the use of the products of combustion themselves, instead 
of merely the air heated by them, to drive the piston. The cou- 
stmction of the engine is v^ simple : the working piston is fitted 
with a trank on its upper side, which, thus reduced m area, selves 
as a compressing pnmp, and the products of combustion act directly 
upon its under side, which is protected by a large drum filled with 
non-conductiug material from the heat. The furnace stands beside 
the cylinder, and is entirely closed up, means being provided for 
feeding it with fuel without allowing any air to enter. The air 
compressed by the pump is delivered into the furnace, where it com- 
bines with the fuel to form the gases of combustion, and in this 
way receiving additional heat, expands, and raises the piston of the 
working cylinder for a portion of its stroke. The admission- valve 
of the latter is then closed, and the gases expand, without addition 
of heat, until the piston has completed its stroke, and are then dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. By the addition of an economiser,” 
the efficiency of this type of engine may be very greatly increased j 
but its princip^ advantage is that, by actually using the products 
of comh^tion inside the engine, mucn heat is saved w'hich in other 
engines is unavoidably sent up the chunney and lost. 

One of the principal features of all air-engines is the 
^'^economiser ” (sometiiaes erroneously called the regene- 
rator”), an invention of Mr Stirling's. The object of this 
apparatus is to store up the heat rejected by the fluid when 
it falls in temperature, and subsequently to raise the tem- 
perature of the fluid by re-storing the same heat, so that 
the only heat which the furnace has to supply is the latent 
heat of expansion, together with the amount of sensible 
heat which maybe lost through the imperfection of the 
economiser. 

(For a popular explanation of the theory of air-engines, 
see an admirable paper by the late Professor Bankine in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for January 1855 ; 
and for a complete account of the same, involving the use 
of the higher mathematics, see the same author's Steamr 
Engine^ pp. 345, et seq. See also Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s 
Thk(yry of Kea% and a series of papers on the subject in 
Engineering, 1874.) (a. b. w. k.) 

AIR-QUIT, a weapon like a common gun in shape, in 
which the force employed to propel the bullet is the elas- 
ticity of condensed atmospheric air. It has attached to 
it, ox constructed in it, a strong metal chamber, into which 
air is forced by a condensing syringe (see Pnbitmatics). 
Jjol this way a pressure may be obtained of several hundred 
atmospheres. When a trigger is touched, the condensed 
air rushes into a space behind the bullet with such force as 
to propel it from the barrel to a considerable distance.. If 
only a little air be allowed to escape each, time, a single 
charge will propel a number of bullets in succession, with 
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a conatantiy fliminishing force, fckunetimes the weapon is 
made in the form of a walking-stick, and is then called an 
air-car^. The air-gnn is little else than a scientific toy, 
and has no practical value. The apparatus is costly, the 
process of condensation requires considerable labour, and 
the propulsive force of the air is, at its maadmiim, less 
than th^ of an ordinary charge of gunpowder. The only 
advantage it can be said to have in any way is the ques- 
tionable one of its use being unattended by the exjilosive 
noise that accompanies the discharge of a common gun. 

AIErPUMP, an apparatus by means of which a closed 
vessel can have the air it contains removed from it It con- 
sists essentially of two parts — a receiver, from which the air 
is to be exhausted ; and a pump, to perform the work of 
exhaustion. The receiver is in general made of glass, in 
order that the condition of objects placed within it for the 
purpose of experiment may be really seen by the opera- 
tor. It is open at the bottom, and has its lower edge 
accurately ground ; when in its place in the air-pump it 
stands upon a smooth brass plate. The pump itself is a 
brass cylinder, having a piston in it, which can be moved 
backwards and forwards by means of a rod, in the usual 
way. At the end of the cylinder nearest the receiver is 
placed a small valve, in lie piston itself is another (or 
some mechanism which serves the purpose of a valve), and 
there is frequently a third in the outer end of the cylinder. 
All these valves open outwards from the receiver, llie action 
of the pump, when arranged in this way, is exactly similar 
to the action of an ordinary weU-pump, with air as the 
fiuid instead of water. The air-pump was invented about 
1654 by Otto von Guericke, a magistrate of Magdeburg, 
and a man who devoted great attention to various pro- 
blems in pneumatics.^ The first description of his pump 
was published in 1657 in the Mechanica Bydraxilieo- 
pTiSumatica of Gaspar Schottus, professor of mathematics 
at Wurtemberg. He used a spherical glass receiver, with 
a pumping syringe attached, and kept the whole of the 
working parts under water to prevent leakage. His pump 



was very imperfectly constructed, but he did eventually 
succeed in getting a very good vacuum with it. The 
method of producing the Torricellian vacuum, by fillin g a 
vessel with Hquid and then removing the liquid without 
permitting ingress of air, was previously known; but a 
vacuum produced in this way was obviously useless for 
experiments with any objects but those which could pre- 
viously be immersed in the liquid used. Guericke was, 
however, the first to recognise that, by virtue of its perfect 

^ Ho was also the inventor of the Magdeburg homisplieres.” 
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elasticity, or tendency to expand indefinitely, air cntild be 
pumped out of a closed space as well as water; and this 
is the principle of his and all succeeding air-pumps. Al- 
though the invention of the air-pump is due to a German, 
ahnofit all the improvements made in it from time to time 
have come from Englishmen. Dr Boyle contributed so 
much to its perfection that for a long time the state of the 
air in an exhausted receiver was called vacuum Boylmnuwi^ 
and the air-pump itself maddna Boyltana. Dr Hook, 
Hawkesbee, John Smeaton, and others brought the air- 
pump externally to very much the same form as that in 
which it is commonly seen at present, and which is shown 
in the annexed woodcut. The pump here has two cylin- 
ders, which are worked by a winch handle, the pump rods 
having toothed racks on the upper part of their length. 
Professor Tate is the inventor of a double-action air-pump, 
now much used where a very perfect vacuum is required. 
It has two pistons in one barrel, the air being drawn from 
the receiver at the centre of the barrel, and discharged into 
the atmosphere at its extremities. Tery complete air- 
pnmps have two or three barrels, arranged as shown in the 
woodcut, for rapid exhaustion, until tihe pressure in the 
receiver is equal to (say) half-an-inch of mercury; and in 
addition to these a horizontal Tate's barrel, which can then 
be put into action to bring the vacuum down to inch of 
mercuiy(l-600thofthepressure of the atmosphere), or even 
less atHow temperatures. See Piteumatics- 

AxetPump, in steam-engines, is the pump which draws 
the condens^ steam, along with the air which is always 
mixed with it, and also the condensing water (except 
where a surface condenser is used), away from the con- 
denser, and discharges it into the hot welL See Steam- 
Engine. (a. b. w. k.) 

AIR, or Asben, a country of central Africa, lying be- 
tween 15® and 19® Hf. lat. and 6® and 10° E. long. The 
northern and best known portion oi this region is of a very 
diversified character. It has numerous moimtain ranges, 
some of which rise to a height of 5000 feet, with richly- 
wooded hollows and extensive plains interspersed. The 
mimosa, the dum-palm, and the date are abun^nt; and the 
valleys are covered with the exuberant vegetation of the 
tropics. Some of the plains afford good pasturage for 
camels, asses, goats, and cattle; others are desert table- 
lands. In the less frequented districts wild animals abound, 
notably the lion and the gazelle. The country generally is 
of sandstone or granite formation, with occasional trachyte 
and basaltic ranges. There are no permanent rivers; but 
during the rainy season, from August to October, very 
heavy floods convert the water-courses in the hollows of the 
mountains into broad and rapid streams. Knmerous wells 
supply the wants of the people and their cattle. To the 
soufli of this variegated region lies a desert plateau, 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, destitute of water, and 
tenanted only by the wild ox, the ostrich, and the giraffe. 
Still further south is the district of Damerghu, nominally 
tiibutary to Air, undulating and fertile, and yielding rich 
crops. BTotwithstauding the fertility of the valleys in the 
northern portion of the countiy, there is little of the soil 
under cultivation except in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lages, where slaves are employed in tillage. Millet, dates, 
indigo, and senna are the principal productions. The great 
bulk of the food supplies is brought from Damerghu, and 
the whole materials for rfothing are also imported. Were 
it nolf for the traffic in salt between Bilma and the Hansa 
states of Soudan, the country could scarcely TnaTTitain its 
present limited number of inhabitants. A great caravan 
annually passes through Air, consisting of several thousand 
cam e ls, canning salt from Bilma to Sokoto. Air was called 
Asben by Ihe native tribes mltil they were conquered by 
the Berbers. The present inhabitants are for the most 
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pajrt of a mixed race, combining tbe finer personal traits of 
the Berbers with the characteristics of the negro. The 
idng or sultan of Air occupies a very precarious position, 
being to a great extent dependent on the chiefs of the 
Tawarek tribes inhabiting a vast tract of the Sahara to 
the north-west, who are continually at war among them- 
selves. A large part of the revenue of the king is derived 
from tribute exacted from the salt caravan. His authority | 
dues not seem to be great in the outlying parts of his j 
dominions. The chief town of Air is Agadjes {q, v,) (See ; 
Dr Barthes Travels in Central Africa^ 70 L i.) 

AIEAY, Henby, D.D. This celebrated Puritan presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Oxford, was born at Kentmere, j 
near Windermere, but no record remairis of the date of 
either birth or baptism. Anthony k Wood names West- 
moreland as his birthplace. In the well-known Life of 
Bernard GUpin it is told that when he was making pre- 
parations for martyrdom, he “ received the account with 
great composure \ and immediately after called up William 
Airay, a favourite domestic, who had long served him as 
his alm oner and Steward.” From the great kindness 
shown to our Airay by Gilpin, and from the vicinity 
of Kontmere to the Bectoiy, it does not appear to be 
hazarding too much to assume that this WilHam Airay 
was his father, and that the family tradition is right in | 
assigning Kentmere, not Barton or Wilford, as his birth- 
place, The truly apostolic man’s bounty showed itself in 
sending Henry and a (probable) brother Ewan or Evem 
to Ms .own endowed school, where they were fully educated 
** in grammatical learning,” and were in attendance at 
Oxford when Gilpin lay a-dying. From the Athence we 
glean the details of Array’s college attendance. He was 
“ sent,” says Wood, “ to St Edmund’s Hall in 1579, aged 
nineteen or thereabouts.” Soon after,” he continues, 

** our author, Airay, was translated to Queen’s College, 
where he became pauper puer serviem ; that is, a poor 
serving child that waits on the fellows in the common 
hall at meals, and in their chambers, and do other servile 
work about the college.” His transference to Queen’s 
College is explained by its having been Gilpin’s .own 
college, and by Ms Westmoreland origin giving Mm a 
claim on Eaglesfield’s foundation. He proceeded B.A. on 
June 19, 1583. On June 15, 1586, he passed M.A ; B.B. 
in 1594; and on June 17, 1600 — all in Queen’s 

College. “ About the time he was master ” (1586), he 
entered holy orders, and became a frequent and z^ous 
preacher in the university." His Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians (1618), rejuinted 1864, is a 
specimen of his preacMng before his college, and of his 
fiery denunciation of Popery, and his fearless enunciation 
of that Calvinism wM^ Oxford, in common with aU 
England, prized then. In 15 9S he was chosen provost of 
his college, and in 1606 was vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. In the discharge of his vice-chancellor’s duties, 
he came into conflict with Laud, who even thus early was 
betraying his Romish tendencies. He was also rector of 
Otmore (or Otmoor), near Oxford, a living wMch involved 
him in a trying litigation, whereof present incumbents 
reap the beneflt. He died on 6th October 1616. His 
character as a man, preacher, divine, and as an important 
ruler in the university, will be found portrayed in the 
Epistle by Potter, prefixed to the G<mmmtary. He must 
have been a fine specimen of the more cultured Puritans — 
possessed of a robust common-sense in admirable contrast 
with some of his contemporaries. {Lectures on the whole 
Epistle of JPaul to the Philippians^ 1618, 1864; Wood’s 
AihencB^ by Bliss, ii. 177, 178, Ac.; Laud’s Worfe; Wills 
(Surtees Society.) (a. b. q.) 

AIRDRIE, a parliamentary and municipal burgh and 
market-town of Scotland, in the parish of New MonHand, 
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Lanarkshire, 11 miles E, of Glasgow and 32 W. of Edin- 
burgh. The high road between these cities passes through 
Airdrie, forming its principal street, from wMch others 
diverge at right angles. It is weU built, paved, and lighted 
with gas, but it contains little that is beautiftd or attrac- 
tive. It possesses a fine town-hall and a handsome edifice 
erected as the county buildings, as weU as two places of 
worsMp belonging to the Church of Scotland, three to the 
Free Church, two to the United Presbyterians, and one 
each to the Reformed Presbyterians, the Congregationalisfes, 
the Baptists, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Roman 
Catholics; five branch banks, with excellent places of 
business constructed or in course of construction; a me- 
chanics’ institute, and several schools. The extensive coal 
and iron mines in the vicinity give employment to a large 
part of the population of Airdrie, and have been the means 
of raising it, since the commencement of the century, from 
the insignificance of a village to its present prosperity. In 
the town itself there are manufactories of cotton goods and 
iron wares, besides foundiies, engineering shops, saw-mills 
and other branches of industry. A branch of the North 
British Railway from Glasgow, passing through Airdrie to 
Edinburgh, connects it by a direct line with both cities. 
It is also connected with Glasgow by the Monkland Canal, 
wMch comes within a mile of the town. By the Reform Act 
of 1832 Airdrie was created a parliamentaiy burgh, uniting 
with Falkirk, Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow in send- 
ing one member to parliament. Its municipal corporation, 
which dates from 1821, consists of twelve councillors, in- 
cluding a provost and three bailies. There ara weekly 
courts held by the magistrates, and courts are held twice 
a week by the sherifl-substitute and the justices of the 
peace respectively. The market-day is Tuesday, but the 
market is of little importance. By the census of 1871 the 
population of Airdrie was 13,488, the number of inhabited 
houses 1167, and the parliamentary constituency 1702, 
increased in 1873 to 1932. The annual value of real pro- 
perty in the burgh, not including railways, is £26,145; 
and the corporation revenue for 1873, £3401, 

AIRE, an English river wMch rises in the West Riding 
of York^ire and pursues a south-easterly course through 
the populous “ clothing district ” of which Leeds is the 
capital. At Castleford, below Leeds, it receives a small 
tributary, the Calder, and it joins the Ouse shortly before 
that river’s expansion into the estuary of the Humber 
above HulL It is navigable to Leeds for small craft. 

AIRE, a fortified town of France, on the river Lys, in 
the department of Pas-de-Calais, 10 miles S.E. of St Omer. 
Although its situation is low and marshy, the town is neat 
and built. It possesses extensive barracks ; and the 
Church of St Paul is a handsome GotMc structure. Its 
manufactures consist of hats, cotton and woollen goods, 
hardware, yam, soap, and oil. Population, 8803. 

AIRE, a town in the south of France, in the department 
of Landes, on the left bank of the Adour, 14 miles S.S.E. 
of St Sever. At one time it was the capital of the Visi- 
goths, and since the fifth century it has been the seat of 
a bishopric. It has a college and cathedral ; and there are 
manufactories of leather and hats. Pox)ulatioa, 5144. 

AISLE, sometimes written Islb, Yle, and Alley (Lat. 
and ItaL A 4a, a wing ; Fr. Aile^ Bos c6tS; Ger. SeiteTischif, 
Seitenchor)^ in its primary sense, the wing of a house, but 
generally used to describe the alleys or passages at the 
sides of the naves and choirs of churches. In reckon- 
ing their number, the nave is usually counted. Thus a 
nave with an aisle on each side is generally called a three- 
aisled church ; if with two aisles on each side, a five- 
aisl^ church. In England there are many churches with 
one side-aisle only ; but there is only one cathedral with 
five aisles, that at CMchester. There are, however, very 
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many such on the Coutinent, the mOiit celebrated of which 
are at Milan and Amiena. Othera have three aiales on each 
or seven aisles in ali^ as the cathedrals at Antwerp 
and Paris, The most extraordinary^ however, is that at 
Cordova, originally erected for a mosque. It was fimt built 
with a nave and live aisles on each side, and eight others 
afterwards were added, making nineteen aisles in aH Old 
English writers frequently call the transepts *'the cross 
isle, or yle," and the nave the ‘‘ middle ile.” 

AISNE, a frontier department in the nortn-east of 
France, bounded on the N. by the department of Nord 
and the kingdom of Belgium, on the E. by the department 
of Ardennes, on the S.E. by that of Marne, on the S. by 
that of Seihe-et-Marne, and on the W, by those of Oise 
and Somme; extending at the widest points 76 miles 
from N. to S., and 53 from E. to W., with an area of 
2838 square miles. The surface of the department con- 
sists of fine undulating plains, diversified in the north by 
hilly ground which forms a part of the mountain system 
of the Ardennes. The chief rivers are the Somme, the 
Escaut, and the Sambre in the north ; the Oise, traversing 
the north-west, with its tributaries the Serre and the Aisne, 
the latter of which joins it beyond the limits of the depart- 
ment ; and the Marne and the Ourcq in the south. The 
soil of Aisne is, as a whole, fertile, and in some parts very 
rich, yielding wheat, barley, rye, oats, hops, flax, fruit, 
beetroot, and potatoes ; there is good pasturage, and much 
attention is paid to the rearing of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Wine is produced, but, except in the v^ey of the Marne, 
its quality is inferior. Large tracts of the department are 
under wood, the chief forests being those of Nouvion and 
St Michel in the north, Coury and St Gobain in the centre, 
and Yillers-Cotterets in the south. There are no minerals 
of importance in the department, but good budding-stone 
and slates of a fair quality are found. Aisne is an im- 
portant nmnufacturing department ; its chief industrial pro- 
ducts being shawls and muslin — ^as well as other cotton, 
linen, and woollen goods — ^glass, including the famous 
mirrors of St Gobain, iron wares, beetroot sugar, leather, 
and pottery. It has a good trade, which is much facilitated 
hj railroads (the most important being those between Paris 
and Strasbourg, and Paris and Mons), canals, and the 
navigable portions of the rivers. Aisne, which is com- 
posed of parts of the ancient provinces of Picardy and the 
Isle of France, is divided into five arrondissements — ^St 
Quentin and Vervins in the north, Laon in the centre, and 
Soissons and Chateau Thierry in the south. It contains in 
aU 37 cantons and 837 communes. Laon is the capital, 
and Soissons the seat of the bishop. The other towns of 
importance are Chauny, St Quentin, Vervins, Hirson, Suise, 
ViUers-Ootterets, and Chateau Thierry. Population in 1872, 
662,439, of whom 183,104 could neither read nor write, 
and 28,661 could read, but could not write, 

AITON, William (1731-1793), an eminent botanist 
and gardener, was bom near Hamilton in Scotland. Having 
been regularly trained to the profession of a gardener, he 
travelled to England in the year 1764, where he became 
assistant to Philip Miller, then superintendent of the 
physic garden at Chelsea. In 1769 he was appointed 
director of the newly-established botanical garden at Kew, 
in which office he continued tUl his death. The garden 
at Kew, under the auspices of King George m., was 
destined to be the grand repository of all the vegetable 
riches which could be accumulated by regal munificence, 
from researdies through every quarter of the globe. 
Aiton^s care and skOl in cultivation, and intelligence in 
arrangement, gained for him high reputation among the 
lovers of the science, and the particular esteem of his royal 
patrons. Under his superintendence many improvements 
took place in the plan and edifices of Kew gardens, whidh 


rendered them the principal scene uf bt tanical culture in 
the kingdom. In 1783 his merit was rewarded with the 
lucrative office of manager of the pleasure and kitchen 
gardens of Kew, which he was allowed to hold along with 
the botanical direction. In 1789 he published his Morius 
EeweruU, a catalogue of the plants cultivated in the Eoyal 
Botanical Garden at Kew, in 3 vols. 8vo, mth 13 plates — • 
a work wHch had been the labour of many years. The 
Morins^ in which the Lmnsean system of arrangement, with 
some modification, was adopted, was very favourably re- 
ceived by student of science, and a second edition was 
issued (1810-3) by W. T, Alton, his eldest son and suc- 
cessor. He was for many years honoured with the friend- 
ship of Sir Joseph Banks, the president of the Eoyal Society, 
and was aided by the Swedish naturalists, Solander and 
Dryander, in the preparation of his Ilortus Kewemis. 

AITZEMA, Leon van, Dutch historian and statesman, 
was bom at Doccum, in Friesland, on the 19th Hovemher 
1600, and died at the Hague on the 23d February 1669. 
In his youth he published a volume of Latin poems under 
the title of Foemata Juvenilia. H^p subsequently devoted 
himself almost entirely to political life, and held for a 
lengthened period the position of resident at the Hague 
for the towns of the Hanseatic League. His most im- 
portant work was the Histork ofi Verhaal van Saaken van 
Staet in Oorlogh (14 vols 4to, 1657-71), embracing the 
period from 1621 to 1668. It contains a large numSir of 
state documents, and is an invaluable authority on one of 
the most eventful periods of Dutch history. 

AIX, an ancient city of France, the chief town of the 
arrondi^ement of the same name, in the department of 
the Bouches-du-Rhone, It was the Aqum SexticB of the 
Romans, and between this and Arelate (Arles) is the field 
on which Marius gained his great victory over the Teutons. 
Under the counts of Provence, Aix became celebrated as 
a seat of learning; and it still retains many relics of its 
former splendour, and is distinguished by the number and 
excellence of its literary institutions. It has a library «f 
100,000 volumes, an academy of law, science, and theo- 
logy, a museum, and a chamber of commerce. The 
cathedral — ^the baptistry of which is said to have been 
constructed from the remains of a Roman temple — the 
** Palais/* the town-haR, and the clock-tower, are fine speci- 
mens of ancient architecture. There are numerous public 
fountains, on one of which is sculptured a figure of King 
R4n4 by David. The hot springs, from which the dty 
derives its name, are not now in much repute. Aix is the 
seat of a court of justice and an archbishopric* The chief 
manufactures axe cotton, sUk, thread, and hardware; and 
olives and almonds are cultivated on the surrounding hills. 
There is considerable commerce in com, wine, and oil. 
The naturalists Adanson and Touxnefort, and the painter 
Vanloo, were born at Aix. Population (1872), 29,020. 

AIX, or Aix-LBS-EAiNS,atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of Savoie, near Lake Bourget, 8 miles north of 
Chambdry. It was a celebrated bathing-place in the tame 
of the Romans, and possesses numerous ancient remains. 
The hot springs, which are of sulphureous quality, and have 
a temperature of from 109° to 113° Fahr., are stiH much 
frequented, attracting annually above 2000 visitors. They 
ai*e used for drinking as well as for bathing purposes. 
Population, 4430. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, the German Aachen, the capital 
of a district of the same name in Rhenish Prussia, situated 
near the Wurm, a tributary of the Meuse, in a pleasant 
and fertile valley about 40 miles west of Cologne, with 
which it is connected by railway. It is well built, and is 
enclosed by ramparts that have been converted into pro- 
menades, and its appearance is mther that of a prosperous 
modem town than of an ancient city full of historical 
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associations. Its town-honse, built in 1353 on the ruina 
of Charlemagne's palace, contains the magnificent corona- 
tion haU of the German emperors, 162 feet jiong by 60 feet 
wide. N'ear the town-house are two ancient towersi one of 
which, called the Grarmsthurmy is sometimes said to be of 
Roman origin; and a fountain, with a statue of Charle- 
magne, which was erected in 1620. The cathedral of 
Aix-la-Chapelle consists of two parts, distinct both as to 
the time of their erection and their style of architecture. 
The older portion may be said to date either from 796 A.D., 
when it was erected by Charlemagne as the palace chapel, 
or from 983, when it was rebuilt on the old model by 
Otho ILL, after having, been almost entirely destroyed by 
the hTormans. It consists of an octagon, planned after 
that of St Yitaie at Ravenna, surrounded by a sixteen- 
sided gallery, and terminating in a cupola. It contains 
the tomb of Charlemagne, wMch was opened in the year 
1000, when the body of tlie emperor was found seated on 
a marble throne which was afterwards used in the imperial 
coronation ceremonies. The Gothic choir, which forms 
the more modem portion of the cathedral, was added 
during the latter half of the 14th and the beginning of the 
15th centuries. The cathedral possesses many relics, the 
most sacred of which are exhibited only once every seven 
years, when they attract large crowds of worshippers. Be- 
sides these buildings, almost the only other of any antiquity 
is the com exchange, probably of the 12th century. Of 
modem edifices, Aix-larChapelle possesses a theatre, a public 
library, a gymnasium, and sevend churches and hospitals. 
The chief manufactures of Aix-la-ChapeUe are wooUen 
cloths, stockings, shawls, silks, leather, ^ass, needles, pins, 
machines, general ironmongery, carriages, beer, brandy, 
tobacco, and chemicals. There is a good trade in these 
articles, not only with Germany and other continental 
countries, but also, in the case of doth especially, with 
the United States of America. The hot sulphur springs 
of Aix-la-Ohapelle are another important source of revenue 
to the inhabitants. These springs were known to the 
Romans, and have long been celebrated for the cure of 
rheumatism and gout. There are six in all, of which the 
Kaiserquelle is the chief, with a temperature reaching as high 
as 136“^ Fahr, There are also two cold chalybeate springs. 
Aix-la-ChapeUe is the Aqwisgranumy or Civkaa Aqumsisy 
of the Romans. Charlemagne, who perhaps was bom and 
certainly died in the town, made it tiie second city of his 
empire and the capital of Ms dominions north of the Alps. 
He conferred numerous privileges upon its citizens, exempt- 
ing them from militaiy service and from all taxes, even when 
they were living in other parts of the empire. From 813 
to 1531 the emperors of Germany were crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, wMch during that period became one of the most 
important free imperial cities, although it was ravaged by 
the Normans in 851, and again in 882, By the removal of 
the coronations to Frankfort, Aix-la-Chapelle lost its lead- 
ing position in Germany, and its internal prosperity was 
much inj;ared by a disastrous fire in 1656. During the 
revolution it for a time belonged to France, but in 1815 it 
was ceded to Prussia, and has now become one of the cMef 
seats of commerce in that kingdom. Population of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe (1871), 74,238. 

Axs-la-Chapbllb, Congresses and Treai>ies of. The first 
congress of ALix-la-OhapeUe concerned the succession of 
Maria Theresa , to the empire. It was held in 1748, and 
xesulted in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in the 
same year, by which Maria Theresa was left in possession 
of most of her hereditary dominions, the chief exception 
being Silesia, wMch was ceded to Prussia. The second 
congress, held in 1818, resulted in the convention of Aix- 
la-ChapeUe. The object of this congress was the regulation 
of the affairs of Furope, especially of France, after the war. 
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A treaty of peace between France and Spain was also signed 
in this city in 1668, whereby Louis XIV. gave up Ms claim 
to the Spanish Netherlands, but was left in possession of 
much that he had already conquered. 

AJACCIO, the cMef town of Corsica, one of the depart- 
ments of France. It is a seaport, situated on the west 
coast of the island, in 41® 54' N, lat., and 8® 44' E. long. 
The harbour is commodious, and sheltered on all sides save 
the south-west. The town is well built, and its principal 
buildings are the cathedral, the town-house, and the citadel 
It is the seat of a bishop and a court of justice, and has a 
commercial college, a school of hydrography, a large libraiy, 
and a botanic garden. Wine, fruits, and olive oil are the 
cMef articles of trade ; and anchovy and coral -fisheries are 
extensively prosecuted along the coast. Ajaccio is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. The house 
where he was bom (15th August 1769) is still standing in 
good preservation. A marble statue was erected to his 
honour in 1850, and the people still retain strong Bonapartist 
sympatMes, Population (1872), 16,645, 

AJAN (the ancient Azani(i)y a tract wMch forms the 
eastern horn of Africa, with a coast-line of about 10® of 
latitude, from Cape Gardafui nearly to the equator. 
It extends inland to the territory of the Gallas, but its 
limits cannot be strictly defined, as tMs part of Airica has 
been little explored. The coast towards the south is low 
and sandy, but northward, near Cape D'Oifui, it becomes 
Mgh and mountainous, with some fertile valleys inter- 
spersed. Cape Gardafui, the most eastern point of Africa, 
is a bjld promontory ba^ed by lofty hills. There are no 
considerable rivers in Ajan, and the land for the most part 
is barren. The inhabitants, a tribe of the Somali, carry on 
a trade with the Arabs in ivory and gum, and the country 
possesses an excellent breed of horses. 

AJAlX (Alas), the son of Telamon. In Greek legend 
Ajax represents throughout only physical qualities, like 
Hercules, with whom, indeed, a likeness must have been 
recognised, or there would have been no sufflcient basis for 
the belief that the child Ajax was bom at the prayer of 
Hercules in behalf of his friend Telamon (the^name AZas 
—or Al-aj with digamma — ^being an allusion to the eagle, 
aXeroSf wMch appeared to announce the success of the 
prayer); and again, that Hercules was present at the birth 
of the infant, and by wrapping it in Las lion's skin made 
it invulnerable, except in the armpit. In respect of being 
open to a wound in only one small spot Ajax resembles 
Achilles, with whom in the usual genealogy he claims to 
be related as cousin. But of this relation^p there is no 
evidence in the Iliad, where Ajax appears of colossal frame 
(ircXcjptos), in himself a tower of strength (mJ/ayos 'A^attov), 
and, as the simile implies, prepared for defence, not to 
lead assaults, unmoved by the sh^s of enemies as is an-ass 
in a com-field by the pelting of boys (Iliad, xL 656-666), 
while Achilles is no less clearly drawn as sensitive to finer 
passions and tastes, if equally bold in war. Unwarranted 
as it was by the Iliad, the identification of Ajax with the 
family of j^cus was cMefiy a matter wMch concerned the 
Athenians, and that not until Salamis had come into their 
possession, on wMch occasion Solon inserted a line in the 
Iliad (ii 657) for. the purpose of supporting the Athenian 
daim to theririand. Ajax then became an Attic hero, Ms 
name being given to one of the tribes. In this way Ms 
deeds came to bea favourite subject of the Attic drama, though 
they are not always represented in a creditable maimer — as, 
for example, when, contrary to Ms steady character in the 
Iliad of being respectful to gods, he is charged with insult 
to Athena, to account for her having influenced the decision 
against Mm in Ms competition with Ulysses for the annoui 
of Achilles. It was Athena, also, who made him insane 
then, and led Mm to take Ms own life. From his blood 
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&*pmng a flower, as at the death of Hyacinthus, which bore 
the initial letter of his name. In later times the people of 
Xoram Dium believed him to have been wronged by the 
decision, and toldhow, when Ulysses had been slupwrecked, 
the armour of Achilles was wrfted by the tide upon the 
shore near the tomb of Ajax. (a. s. m,) 

AJAX OILEUS, or the Lesseb Ajax, was a son of the 
King of Locri,. whose subjects he led before Troy, contribut- 
ing a contingent of forty ships. In boldness he was in the 
first rank among the Greeks there, equal to make a stand 
against Hector, and swift of foot next to Achilles. But, com- 
pared with the other leaders, he is impatient and overbear- 
ing. Like the Telamonian Ajax, he appears as an enemy 
of Ulysses, and as the victim of Athena’s vengeance. It was 
due to her infiuence that he, known for his speed, lost 
the race with Ulysses at the games in honour of Patrodus 
{Iliads xxiii 754-784); and again it was through her that 
on his return homeward his ship was wrecked upon the 
mythical Gyrsean rock {Odyssey^ iv. 499), As it stands in 
later story, he had drawn down Athena’s anger by his assault 
upon Cassandra at the image of the goddess. Ulysses 
charged him with this offence, and demanded that he should 
be stoned- But, according to another version of the legend, 
he had only carried her off to his tent without any harm, 
when Agamemnon took her from hiTn^ and spread a report 
that Athena would destroy the whole army unless Ajax were 
slain; upon which, thinking of the urgust verdict given 
against his namesake, he went to sea in a frail vessel and 
perished. The news was received in the camp with grief, 
a funeral pile was erected on the ship which had conveyed 
him to Troy, sacrifice was offered, and when the evening wind 
came on, tbe burning ship was cut adrift. (a. s. m.) 

AJEHO, or A-SHBrHOH, also called Alchtjkxt, a consider- 
able and rapidly increasing city of Manchuria, 30 miles 
south of the river Soongari, and about 120 north of KiriTi, 
It is advanl^eonsly situated on the slopes of a gentle 
descent leading to lie river. The country around is very 
fertile, producing in abundance various kinds of grain, 
besides pulse and opium. The population of the district 
consists entirely of Chinese immigrants, who are engaged in 
the reclamation and cultivation of the soil, which is given 
to them at a nominal price. A large trade is done in the 
town; and although the shops are of mean appearance, 
quantities of porcelain and other ornamental articles ex- 
posed for sale indicate its growing wealth. The population 
is about 40,000, and includes a considerable number of 
Mahometans. 

AJMiR, a district and town of British India, in Bijpu- 
t4n4. The Distsicx lies between 25® 43' and 26® 42' X. 
lat., and 74® 22' and 75® 33' E. long., measuring 80 miles 
in length from north to south, by 60 miles in breadth, 
and comprising an area of 2057 square miles. It is 
bounded on the E. by the states of Krishnagar and Jaipur, 
on the S. by Mewi.r, on the W. by the British district of 
Mairwdr^, and on the X.W. by the state of Jodhpur. The 
population in 1866 was returned at 426,268 ; of whom 
363,539, or 86 per cent, were Hindus, and the remainder 
chiefly Mahometans. The ea^em portion of the district 
is generally flat, broken only by gentle undulations, but 
the north and north-western parts are intersected by 
the great Akavalu range (o^.ti.) Many of the valleys in 
this region are mere sandy deserts, with an occasional oasis 
of cultivation, but there are also somi very fertffe tracts ; 
among these is the plain on which lies the town of Ajmir. 
This valley, however, is not only fortunate in possessing 
a noble artificial lake, but is protected by the massive 
walla of the N4g-p4thar range or Serpent roci, which forma 
a barrier against the sand. The only hillfl in the district 
are the AravaUi range and its offshoots. Ajmir is almost 
totally devoid of rivers, the Ban^s being the only stream 
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which can be dignified with that name, and it only touches 
the south-eastern boundary of the district so as to irrigate 
the ParganA of Samur. Four small streams — ^the S^ar- 
znati, SaraswatC, Kbari, and Dal — also intersect the dis- 
trict. In the dry weather they are little more than brooks. 
The Sdgar-mati and Saiaswatf unite at Gobindgarh, the 
united waters flowing on under the name of the Lunl (or 
salt water) river. There are two first-dass roads in Ajuflr, 
viz., one from Ajmir city to Gangwana, and thence through 
the Kriahnagarh and Jaipur states to Agra; and another 
from the city to the cantonment station of NasMbM, a 
distance of 14 miles. Iliere is also a second-class road 
from Ajmir to Nay& Nagar, a distance of 36 miles, besides 
sixteen third-class tracks connecting the principd towns 
and villages with the city. The principal products of the 
district are wheat, barley, rice, sugar-cane, peas, bajrd, 
maize, til (oil-seed), tobacco, and cotton* With the excep- 
tion of woollen blankets, turbans, <ka, manufactures can 
be scarcely said to exist in Ajmir. Salt is made in a rude 
method at EAmsur, from the saline exudations of the soil, 
to the extent of 3000 cwL per annum. After supplying 
local wants, the surplus is exported towards MMwa and 
S^gar. The princi]^ trade is in wool, cotton, opium, 
printed cloths, and tobacco. A large quantity of cotton 
is exported to jNTayi Nagar, in MairwArd district, whence it 
finds its way into the Bombay market. Oil is also a pro- 
fitable article of trade. The domestic animals are sheep, 
horses, bullocks, camels, and goats. Cattle, and especially 
bullocks, are much valued, but are very scarce, owing partly 
to the want of sufficient pasturage and* partly to frequent 
droughts. When these occur, the cattle are sent away to 
the neighbouring states, where better pasture can be pro- 
cured, and very few find their way back. The imperial 
revenue obtaiued from the district in 1867 amounted to 
£61,791, 8s., exclusive of local funds raised by a road, 
tank, and postal cess. 

The tenures of the agricultural Tillage comznudities in Ajmir ar^^ 
of a Tery simple and onifoim kiiid. ihey all belong to the type 
known as ** imperfect mtiddii,” by which the better descriptions of 
land are held in severalty by each member of the proprietary hody. 
Each member is rt»ponsible for the amount of revenue allotted on 
his holding; but in event of the default of any shareholder, the 
whole community is collectively liable for the total sum. The 
inferior and waste lands remain the properly of the whole village, 
and the income derived from them is credited to the common account. 
The cultivators are nearly all proprietors of the land they tilL A 
large portion of Ajmir district is ^celled out into estates, vmying 
in size from a single village to a large pargcmd (or fiscal ffivision). 
These estates are held by R&jput chiefr, some of whom descend 
from the original ruling families, while others owe their position to 
force or to the favour of the reigning power. They have all been 
confirmed in their estates by tiie British on pa 3 nn 6 nt of a fixed 
annual quit rent. Three towns are returned as containing a popu- 
lation of upwards of 6000 inhabitants in 1867 — ^viz., Ajmir city (the 
capital and the only municipality in the district), population 
34,763 ; Kekii, 6367 ; and Fisango^ 6056. There is a military 
cantonment at NasirAlrid, the garrison of which in 1867 consisted 
of a battery of European artillery, a European infantry regiment, a 
squadron of native cavalry, and a regiment of native infantry. In 
1867 there were eighteen government schools in the district, atUnded 
by 647 pupils, and a government college at Ajmir city attended by 
320 stuaents. Besides these there were three mission schools for 
boys and one for girls in Ajmir city, and eight others in its neigh- 
bourhood. The average attendance at the mission schools amounted 
to 847. 

AjMfE City, the capital of Ajmir district, is situated in 
a picturesque and fertile valley surrounded by mountains, 
in 26® 29' N. lat. and 74® 43' E. long. The town is 
partly built on the lower slope of the TAxAgarh hill, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall with five handsome gat^; To 
the north of the city is a large artificial lake called the 
AnasAgar, whence the water supply of the place is derived. 
The town is clean, and possesses several handsome streets, 
the dwdlings of the better classes being large and well 
built. The population in 1867 numbered 34,763, about 
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two-thirds T:)eing Hindus, and the remainder Mahometans. 
Tbe city trade chiedj consists of salt and opium. The 
former is imported in large quantities from the Sambar 
lake and Rdmaur, Oil making is also a profitable branch 
of trade. Cotton cloths are manufactured to some extent, 
for the dyeing of which the city has attained a high lepu- 
tation. A municipal income of about .£2000 a-year is 
derived from octroi duties levied on articles consumed in 
the town. Out of this the police and conservancy arrange- 
ments are paid, the balance being spent on roads and in 
the support of charitable institutions. The Ajmir college, 
affiliated to the Calcutta univerai^, had 320 pupils in 
1867. The college buildings feeing inadequate to this 
number of pupils, the foundation-stone of a new structure 
was laid on the 17th February 1868. The agent to the 
governor-general for mjputAn^ resides at Ajmlr, which is 
also the headquarters of the commissioner of the Ajmlr and 
MairwArd division. It is likewise a station of a Scotch 
Presbyterian mission. 

The chief object of uiterest is the dargd^ or tomb of a famous 
Mahometan saint named Mayud-ud-dln. ^ It is situated at the 
foot of the T^agarh moontain, and consists of a block of white 
marble buildings, without much pretension to architectural beauty. 
To this place the emperor ^bar, with his empress, performed a 
pilgiimage on foot from Agra, in accordance with the terms of a vow 
be had made when praying for a sou. The large plUars erected at 
intervals of two miles the whole way, to mark the daily halting-place 
of imperial pilgrim, are stdl extant. An ancient J ain temple, 
now converted into a Mahometan mosque, is situated on the 
lower slope of the Taragarh hill. With the exception of that part 
used as a mosque, near^ the whole of the ancient temple has fallen 
into ruins, but the relics are not excelled in beauty of architecture 
and sculpture by any remains of Hindu art. Fo^ columns sup- 
port the roof, but no two are alike, and great fertility of invention 
IS manifested in the execution of the ornaments. The summit of 
Taragarh mountain, overh^ging Ajmir, is crowned by a fort, the 
lofty thick battlements of winch run along its brow and enclose the 
table-land. The wails are 2 miles in circumference, and the fort can 
only be approached by steep and very roughly-paved planes, com- 
manded by the fort and the outworks, and by the hiU to west. 
On coming into the hands of the English, fort was dismantled 
by order of Lord William Bentinck,^ and is now converted into a 
sanitarium for the troops at Nasirabdd. Ajmfr was founded 
about the year 145 a.d. by Aji, a Chohan, who established the 
dynasty which continued to rule the county (with many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune) while the repeated waves of Mahometan invasion 
swept over India, uatU it eventually became an appanage of the 
crown of Dehli in 1193. Its internal government, however, was 
handed over to its ancient rulers upon the payment of a heavy 
tribute to the conquerors. It then remamedf feudatory to Dehli 
till 1365, when it was captured by the ruler of Mewdr. In 1609 
the place became a source of contention between the chiefs of Mewdr 
and Mdrwdr, and was ultimately conquered in 1532 by the latter 
piince, who in his turn in 1669 had to give way before the emperor 
Akbar. It continued in the hands of the Mughuls, with occasional 
revolts, till 1770, when it was ceded to the Marhattas, fi-om which 
time up to 1318 the unhappy district was the scene of a continual 
struggle, being seized at different times by the Mewdr and Mdrwdr 
rdjas, from whom it was as often retaken by the Marhattds. In 
1818 the latter ceded it to the British in return for a payment of 
50,000 rupees. Since then the country has eigoyed unbroken 
peace and a stable government. 

AJUEUOOAj a town of Brazil, in the province of Minas 
Gkxaes, 117 miles K. of Bio de Janeiro. It is situated on 
the Ajuruoca river, which is here crossed by a bridge. Gold 
was once found in tke vicinity, but the soil has been long 
exhausted of the precious metals; and the people are 
chiefiy engaged in agrictdture, and in rearing animals for 
the markets of Rio. The land is fertile, and produces 
millet, mandioca, coffee, sugar-cane, and tobacco. The 
population of the town and district is 12,000. 

AKABAH, The Golf of, the Sinus Elamites of anti- 
quity, is the eastmost of the two divisions into which the 
Bed Sea bifurcates near its northern extremity. It pene- 
trates into Arabia Petraea in a N.N.E. direction, from 28® 
to 29® 32' N. lat.-, a distance of 100 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 12 to 17 miles. The entrance is contracted 
by Tiran and other klunds. so that the passage ut 
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rendered somewhat difficult; and its navigation is danger^ 
ous on account of the numerous coral reefs, and the sudden 
squalls which sweep dovrn from the adjacent mountains, 
many of which rise perpendicularly to a height of 200 J 
feet. The only well-sheltered harbour is that called the 
Golden Port, situated on its western shore about 33 miles 
from the entrance, and 29 miles E. of Mount Sinai. 
About 2^ miles from the head of the gulf, is the vOlage 
of Axabah , with a fortified castle, garrisoned by a few 
soldiers for the protection of the Moslem pilgiims on their 
way to Mecca. In the vicinity of the village there are 
extensive date groves; and there is abundance of good 
water, fruit, and vegetables. Akabah, though now of 
small importance, is not devoid of historical interest. It 
is supposed to occupy the site of the ElaiK of Scripture, 
which in remote ages carried on an extensive commerce; 
and some ruins in the sea a short distance southward are 
surmised to he the remains of Eziongeher. 

AKBAR , Akhbae, or Axbeb, Jeixajladin Moham- 
med, one of the greatest and wisest of the Moghul emperor% 
was bom at Amerkote in Sindh on the 14th October 1542, 
his father, Humayun, having been driven from the throne 
a short time before by the usurper Sher Khan. After more 
than twelve years' exUe, Humayun regained his sovereignty, 
which, however, he had held only for a few months when 
he died. Akbar succeeded his father in 1556 under the 
regency of Bahram Khan, a Turkoman noble, whose energy 
in repelling pretenders to the throne, and severity in main- 
taining the discipline of the army, tended greatly to the 
consolidation of the newly-recovered empire. Bahram, 
however, was naturally despotic and cruel; and when order 
was somewhat restored, Akbar found it necessary to take 
the reins of government into his own hands, which he did 
by a proclaD^tion issued in March 1560. The discarded 
regent lived for some time in rebellion, endeavouring to 
establish an independent principality in Malwah, but at 
last he was forced to cast himself on Akbaris mercy. The 
emperor not only freely pardoned him, but magnanimously 
offered him the choice of a high place in the army or a 
suitable escort for a pilgrimage to Mecca, and Bahram 
preferred the latter alternative. When Akbar ascended 
the throne, only a small portion of what had formerly been 
comprised witHn the Moghul empire owned his authority, 
and he devoted himself with great determination and mar- 
vellous success to the recovery of the revolted provinces. 
Over each of these, as it was restored, he placed a governor, 
whom he superintended with great vigilance and wisdom. 
He tried by every means to develop and encourage com- 
merce; he had the land accurately measured for the purpose 
of rightly adjusting taxation; he gave the strictest instruc- 
tions to prevent extortion on the part of the tax-gatherers, 
and in many other respects displayed an enlightened and 
equitable policy. Thus it happened that, in the fortieth 
year of Akbar^s reign the empire had more than regained 
all that it had lost, the recovered provinces being reduced, 
not to subjection only as before, but to a great degree of 
peace, order, and contentment. Akbaris method of dealing 
with what must always be the chief difficulty of one who 
has to rule widely diverse races, affords perhaps the crown- 
mg evidence of his wisdom and moderation. In religion 
he was at first a Mussulman, but the intolerant exclu- 
siveness of that creed was quite foreign to his character. 
Scepticism as to the iiivine origin of the Koran led him to 
seek the true religion in an eclectic system. He accord- 
ingly set himself to obtain information about other religions, 
sent to Goa, requesting that the Portuguese missionaries 
there would visit him, and listened to them with intelligent 
attention when they came. As the result of these inquiries, 
he adopted the creed of pure deism and a ritual based 
upon the system of Zoroaster. The religion thus founder!. 
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liuirever, b&ving no vital force, never spread beyond the 
limits of the court, and died mth Akbar himself. But 
though his eclectic system faded, the spirit of toleration 
rhich originated it produced in other ways many import- 
ant results 5 and, indeed, may be said to have done more 
to establish Akbaris power on a secure basis than all his 
economic and social reforms. He conciliated the Hindoos 
by giving them freedom of worship; while at the same 
time he strictly prohibited certain barbarous Brahminical 
practices, such as trial by ordeal and the burning of widows 
against their will He also abolished all taxes upon pil- 
grims as an interference vrith the liberty of worship, and 
the capitation tax upon Hindoos, probably upon similar 
grounds. Measures like these gained for him during his life- 
time the title of "Guardian of Mankind,^^ and caus^ him to 
be held up as a model to Indian princes of later times, who 
in the matter of religious toleration have only too sddom 
followed his example. Akbar was a munidcent patron of 
literature. He established schools throughout his empire 
for the education of Hindoos as well as Moslems, and he 
gathered round him many men of literary talent, among 
whom may be mentioned the brothers Feizi and Abul- 
fari. The former was commissioned by Akbar to trans- 
late a number of Sanscrit scientific works into Persian; 
and the latter (see Abulfazl) has left, in the AM^ar-Nameh^ 
an enduring record of the emperoris reign. It is also said 
that Akbar employed Jerome Xavier, a Jesuit missionary, 
to translate the four Gospels into Persian. The closing 
years of Akbaris reign were rendered very unhappy by the 
misconduct of his sons. Two of them died in youth, the 
victims of intemperance; and the third, Selim, afterwards 
the emperor Jehanghir, was frequently in rebellion against 
his father. These calamities were keenly felt by Akbar, and 
may even have tended to hasten his death, which occurred 
at Agra on the 13th October 1605. His body was deposited 
in a magnificent mausoleum at Sicandra, near Agra. 

AKEN, or Ackbn, a town in Prussian Saxony, situated 
on the Elbe, 25 miles E.S.E. of Magdeburg, close to the 
frontiers of Anhalt. It has manufactures of cloth, leather, 
chemicals, and optical instruments; large quantities of 
beetroot sugar are produced in the neighbourhood; and 
there is a considerable transit trade on the Elbe, Popula- 
tion (1871), 5273. 

AKENSIDE, Mabk, Like young Henry Kirke White, 
the poet the Flto^ure^ of Imagmation was the son of a 
butcher. 'He was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on November 
9th, 1721. His school was the free one founded by a 
former mayor of Newcastle, Thomas Horsley. Later, one 
of the ministers of the Presbyterians added to his school- 
acquired knowledge in private. In his sixteenth year he 
sent to the G&riUeTimn^s Magazine a copy of verses entitled 
" The Virtuoso.” Sylvanus Urban graciously printed the 
poem; but the old man was not difficult to please* Other 
verse contributions succeeded — ^imitative, yet not without 
gleams of a true faculty. Some written in the Lake 
country, while on visits with friends at Morpeth, have 
Wordsworthian touches. The memories of these visits 
transfigure the Pleasures of Imagiri^ion. In his nineteenth 
year, being intended for the clerical profession, he pro- 
ceeded to the university of Edinburgh; but within one 
session, like many others, he changed his purpose, and 
transferred his name from the theological to the medical 
classes — although, indeed, then, as stiH, the opening years 
were occupied with the same studies for either. On his 
change he honourably returned certain moneys which his 
fellow Presbyterians had advanced towards his theological 
education. He attended the university for only two years. 
While there, in 1740, a medical society, whiiffi combined 
with it a debating dub, gave him a fine field for the 
exercise of his oratorical powers. Bugald Stewart 
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states that Eobertson the hlatoxiau, ^then a student of 
divinity, used to attend the meetings in order to hear 
Akenside*s speeches. Some of his minor poems belong to 
this period, such as his Ode " for the Winter Solstice ” 
the degy called "Love,” and the verses "to Cordelia.” 
He returned to his native town in 1741, and then Ms 
friendship with Jeremiah Dyson had commenced, " a name 
never to be mentioned by any lover of genius or noble 
deeds without affection and reverence” (Willmott). In 
the years 1741 to 1743 he must have been ardent in Ms 
wooing of the Muses. In the summer or autumn of 1743 
Dodsley carried with him to Pope at Twickenham a MS. 
for which the writer asked £120. The oracle of Twicken- 
ham having read the poem, counselled the publisher to 
make no niggardly offer, because " this was no every-day 
writer.” It was sometMng for Poige to be thus prescient 
in the absence of rhyme — albeit Pope^s insertions in 2%e 
Seasons remain to attest that, supreme artist as he was in 
rhyme, he could also manage blank verse with exquisite 
cunningnesa. The MS. was the Pleasures of Imagination^ 
wMch Dodsley published in 1744, In his twenty-third 
year the author, like Byron, awoke to find himself famous. 
The assaults of Warburton and Hurd were scarcely a deduc- 
tion from the universal welcome. The poet's " Ej)istle” to 
Warburton was effective. He went to Leyden, and there 
pursued his medical studies with ardour. He obtained the 
degree of M.D., May 16th, 1744; his inaugural disserta- 
tion describing the formation and growth of the human 
foetus with original observation and acuteness. He now 
returned to England, advancing more and more in his 
friendship with the good and Mrge-hearted Dyson. He 
chose Northampton as the place wherein he should com- 
mence practice. It was an unfortunate selection, as Sir 
James Stonehouse "possessed the confidence of the town,” 
and it was deemed an intrusion. A not very creditable 
controversy arose; and we are at a loss whether most to 
admire the stinging rebuffs in honeyed courtesies or the 
mutual pretence of ultimate satisfaction and good-wilL At 
Northampton Akenside was on friendly terms with Dr 
Doddridge. There, too, he wrote his " Epistle to Gurio,” 
which Lord Macaulay pronounced his best production, as 
** indicating powers of elevated satire, wMch^ if diligently 
cultivated, might have disputed the pre-eminence of Dry- 
den.” WiUmott traces some of the most nervous lines of 
the Pleasures of Hope to tMs “ Epistle to Curio.” Not 
succeeding in his profession at Northampton, he removed 
to Hampstead in 1747. The Odes had then been pubhshed. 
Dr Akenside came to Hampstead under the aegis of the 
generous Dyson. Somehow, in Hampstead as at North- 
ampton, he manifested a vanity of self-display and hauteur 
of manner that made Mm many enemies. Within three 
years he had to leave Hampst^d for London. He set 
up in Bloomsbury Square in a “fine house,” and with 
an aunuity of £300 from the stiU ungrudging Dyson. 
One is pleased to come on these words of a far greater poet 
a century later, "lam not unfrequently,” wrote Wordsworth 
in 1837, "a visitor on Hampstead Heath, and I seldom pass 
by the entrance of Mr Dyson's viUa at Goulder's Hill, 
dose by, without thinking of the pleasure which Akenside 
often h^ there.” The generous clerk of the House of 
Commons and secretary of the Treasury nobly earned his 
imperishable place in the (revised) PUcLsures of Imagina- 
tion. Contemporaneous with his professional duties, the 
poet became an essayist and reviewer for Dodsley in the 
now forgotten Museum, In 1753 the university of Cam- 
[ bridge bestowed on him the degree of doctor of medicine. 
In 1764 he was elected a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians. In 1755 he read before the college the Gulstonian 
Lectures; and in 1766 the Croonian Lectures. In 1769 
he was chosen assistant, and two months later cMef, 
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pliysiciaxi of St Thomas's Hospital. In this year lie liad 
romoYed to Craven Street. In 1762 lie changed once more 
to Burlington Street. In 1760 was published the Harvemn 
OrcUi&n by order of the College of Physicians. In 1761, 
along with Dyson, he passed from a somewhat noisy 
Whiggery to the Tories, "which added ** renegade” to ins 
name. In 1765—6 he was working upon the revised and 
enlarged copy of the l^leasures of Inuigination. His fame 
was widening professionally and poetically, when a putrid 
fever carried him off suddenly on June 23d, 1770. He 
was buried at*St Jameses Church on the 28th. As a man, 
the nearer one gets to Akenside the less is there lovable 
about him ■ there seem to have been ineradicable mean- 
nesses in his nature. Lavish in his expenditure while 
practically dependent on Dyson, and re m a i n in g dependent 
after his professional income ought to have released his 
patron, we cannot think of him as high-minded. His 
personal vanity was constantly bringing him sorenesses. 
The “ Doctor ” in Peregrine Fickle was pmnted from the 
life, not a mere creation of Smollett’s genius. As a poet, 
the place of Akenside is secure, but it is not very lofty. 
His imagination is rhetorical rather than subtle, consisting 
more of pomp of words than greatness of thought. His 
chief defect is lack of emotion, and especially pathos. The 
enlarged PlecLsures of ImaginatioTiy notwithstanding some 
noble additions, was a blunder. Some of his minor pieces 
have a classical grace and charm of expression. (See the 
original editions of his writings j Bncke’s Life^ Writmga^ 
and Genms of Aheriside^ 1832; Dyce and Willmott’s edition 
of his Poems; Cunningham’s Johnson’s Lives of the Poets^ 
8.V.; Biog. Brit,; Medical Biog,, s.v.) (a. b. o.) 

AKEB.BLAD, Jan David (1760-1819), a learned 
Swede, distinguished for his researches in Runic, Coptic, 
Phoenician, and ancient Egyptian literature. He entered 
the diplomatic service as secretary to the Swedish embassy 
at Constantinople, and utilised the leisure which the situar 
tion afforded by visiting Jerusalem (1792) and the Troad 
(1797). After an interval spent at Gottingen, he was 
appointed ambassador to Paris. His last years were passed 
at Rome, where he enjoyed a pension from the Duchess 
of Devonshire. Akerblad was a diligent student of hiero- 
glyphics; and though he failed to decipher the Rosetta 
stone, he arrived at certain conjectural conclusions with 
regard to the true method of interpretation, which were 
afterwards confirmed by Dr Yomig, His works include 
letters on the Coptish cursive writing and on the Rosetta 
inscription, both addressed to M. de Sacy ; and a number 
of pamphlets on the interpretation of various Runic and 
Phoenician inscriptions. 

AREBMAlSr (perhaps the ancient Tyros or Julia Alba), 
a town of Russia in Europe, in the province of Bessarabia,* 
on a tongue of land projecting into the estuary of the 
Dniester. Its harbour is too shallow to admit vessels of 
large size; but the trade of the town is, notwithstand- 
ing, very considerable. Large quantities of salt are ob- 
tained from the saline lakes in the neighbourhood; and 
com, wine, wool, and leather are among the other exports. 
The town, which is ill-built, contains several mosques and 
Greek and Armenian churches ; it is guarded by ramparts, 
and is commanded by a citadel placed on an eminence. 
Akerman derives some historical celebrity from the treaty 
concluded there in 1826 between Russia and the Porte, 
securing considerable advantages to the fpnner. It was 
the non-observance of this treaty by Turkey that led to the 
war of 1828. Population (1867), 29,609. 

AJEERMAR, John Tonge, an antiquarian, distinguished 
chiefly in the department of numismatics, was born in 
‘Wiltshire on the 12th June 1806. He became early known 
in connection with his favourite study, having initiated the 
Bumumaik Journal in 1836. In the following year he 
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became the secretary of the newly-estabHshed Numismatic 
Society. In 184:8 he was elected secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries, an office which he was compelled to resign 
in 1860 on account of failing health. He died on 18th 
November 1873. Akerman published a considerable num- 
ber of works on his special subject, the more important 
being a Catalogue of Rmmn Coins (1839); a Numimnaiic 
Manual (1840); Roman Coins relcding to Britain (1844), 
for which he received the medal of tie French Institute; 
Ancient Coins — Hispania, Gallia, Britannia (1846) ; and 
Numismatic Illustratums of the New TestamerU (1846). He 
wrote also a Glossary of Words used in Wiltshire (1842); 
Wiltshire Tales, illustrative of the Dialect (1853); and 
Remains of Pagan Saxondom (1855). 

AKHAliZIKH, a city of Georgia, in Asiatic Russia, on 
an affluent of the Kur, 110 miles west of Tiflis, in 41“ 40' 
N. iat., 43“ 1' E, long. It contains a strong castle, a college 
and library, and a fine mosque, and has a considerable trade 
in silk, honey, and wax. Population (1867), 15,977. 

AEHISSAR, the ancient Thyatira, a town of Turkey 
in Asia, in Anatolia, 58 miles N.E. of Smyrna. The inha- 
bitants are Greeks, Armenians, and Turks. The houses 
are built of earth or turf dried in the sun, and are very 
low and ill-constructed; but there are six or seven mosques, 
which are all of marble. Remarkable inscriptions are to be 
seen in several parts of the town on portions of the ruius 
of the ancient city. Cotton of excellent quality is grown 
in the neighbourhood, and the place is celebrated for its 
scarlet dyes. Population, about 6000. 

AKHTYRKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
Ukraine, situated on a river of the same name, 45 miles 
N.W. of Kharkov. It has eight churches, one of which, 
containing an image of the Virgin, is held in great venerar 
tion. The town is enclosed by ditdies; and the environs 
are fertile, the orchards producing excellent fruit. There 
are some manufactures of light woollen stuffs, and a great 
market is held annually in May. Population (1867), 17,411. 

AKIBA, Ben Joseph, a famous rabbi who flourished 
about the dose of the flrst and the be ginnin g of the second 
centuries. It is almost impossible to separate the true from 
the false in the numerous traditions respecting his Hfe. 
He became the chief teacher in the rabbinical school of 
Jaffa, where, it is said, he had 24,000 scholars. What- 
ever their number, it seems certain that among them was 
the celebrated Rabbi Meir, and that through him and 
others Akiba exerted a great influence on the development 
of the doctrines embodied in the Talmud. He sided with 
Barchochebas in his revolt, recognised him as the Messiah, 
and acted as his sword-bearer. Being taken prisoner by 
the Romans under Julius Severus, he was flayed alive 
with circumstances of great cruelty, and met his fate, 
according to tradition, with marvellous steadfastness and 
composure. He is said to have been a hundred anct twenty 
years old at the time of his death. The Jews were long 
accustomed to pay visits to his tomb, and he is one of the 
ten Jewish martyrs whose names occur in a penitential 
prayer still used once a year in the synagogue service. A 
number of works commonly attributed to Akiba are of 
later origin; but the one entitled (Doctrine 

of Rahhi Ahiba) is probably genuine, 

AKOLA, a district and city of British India, in the 
commissionership of West Berar, within the Haidar^bdd 
assigned districts, AkoiJL disteict lies between 20’’ 23' 
and 21^ 10' N. lat., and between 76“ 25' and 77® 19' E, 
long.; its greatest length from N. to S. being 72 miles, and 
its greatest breadth from E. to W. 63 miles. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Sitpurd range ; on the E. by Elichpur 
district ; on the S. by the Sdtmdl and AjanU hills ; and 
on the W. by the BoldinA and Khandesh districts. Tlie 
total area of the district in 1869 was 2697 1 squeire miles. 
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or 1,726,625 acres, of whicli 1,326,583 acres, or 2072*78 
square miles were under cultivation; 127,003 acres, or 
198*45 square mQes, cultivable but not actually under 
tillage; 41,198 acres, or 64*37 square miles, alienated land 
held rent free; the remaining 231,842 acres, or 362*25 
square miles, consisting chiefly of unaraHe land, but includ- 
ing river-beds, tanks, village sites, pasturage land, or land 
occupied for public uses, The population of the dis- 
trict in 1869 nnmbered 487,558 — ^viz., Hindus, 433,238 ; 
Mahometans, 39,030; aborigines, 15,157; Christians, 78; 
Pdrsis, 45; Jews, 10, The district is square in shape 
and almost of a dead level, with the exception of two 
conical-shaped hills which stand out quite apart from any 
other eminences, and rise straight up from the plain. The 
principal river of AkolA, which, although not navigable, 
represents the main line of drainage, and into which the 
other streams discharge themselves, is the Pdmd, flowing 
east and west. The principal tributaries on its south 
bank are the KAt4 Pteii, Mum4, Ntim, and Bordf ; and 
on its north bank, the Shdhndr, Idrdpd, and Wdn. None 
of these streams are navigable, and some of them almost 
dry np after the rainy season. 

The extension line of the Great Indian Peninsolar Kailway from 
Bhosdwal to Nagpur intersects the district, with stations at Jalam 
Shegion, Paras, Akoli, and Borg^on. Of eight main roads, 
three have been metalled. The first runs from AkoU to Akot, a 
rising cotton mart, and is 28 miles in length, running north-north- 
east. It is metalled, and all the smaller water-courses are bridged. 
The Pdmd and Sh&hnlir rivers, however, cross the line, and are not 
bridge^ a circumstance which impairs the usefulness of the road 
during the rainy season. The second road is known as ihe Bdsim 
road, and runs for 24 miles southwards through the district, ^ The 
third road is 12 miles long, from Khdmgdon to Kdndurd railway 
station, and is metalled throughout. The other five lines of road are 
neither bridged nor metalled, but only marked out and levelled. 
The district inmorta piece goods from Bombay, and food grains from 
the adjoining districts. Its principal exports are cotton to Bombay, 
clarified butter, dyes (indigo and kusambd), and cattle. Internal 
trade is chiefly carried on at weekly markets and by annual fairs. 
The principal manufacture of the district is the weaving of cotton. 
Oarpets and coarse cloths are woven in almost every village, with 
turbans at Bdldpur, and silk cloths for native women at AkoM 
and id the larger towns. The principal agricultural p^ucts are as 
follows : — ^The wet weather or kharif crop consists of jodr (eighteen 
varieties)} bajri (two kinds); cotton (two kiuds); tfir, uri^ and 
mug (thr^ lands of pulse) ; rice and kulkar (a smaller variety of 
ric^; Indian com ; rfid ; ^nji ; ajwan ; indigo ; and tH (oil-seeds 
of two kinds). The cold weather or rah£ crop consists of — ^wheat 
(three kinds) ; gram ; linseed ; lakh (a pulse) ; peas ; musuri ; tobacco ; 
and mustard. The principal articles of garden produce are the follow- 
ing : — ^Sugar-cane (two kinds) ; Indian com (two kinds) ; gronnd 
nuts ; onions ; garlic ; coriander ; leaves ; chillies ; opium ; sweet 

potatoes ; grapes ; plantains ; saffron ; and numerous kmds of vege- 
tables. A tenure peculiar to Akold is that known as meikari hold- 
ings. These consist of certain strips of land extending along the 
whole breadth of the district at the foot of the frontier range. They 
are now of considerable value, and were originally held as payment 
for the maintenance of a chain of outposts or watch-towers on 
elevated points in the ridge, with a view to giving warning of the 
approach of the BhQ or Gond banditti, and warding ofiT their attacks. 
Seven towns are returned as containing a population exceeding 5000 
— ^viz., Akola (the capital of the district), population 12,236; Akot, 
one of the principal cotton marts of Berar, and also celehrated for its 
cotton manufacture, 14,006 ; KhdmgAon, now the largest cotton mart 
in the province, but which has only sprung into importance within 
recent times, 9432 ; Bdldpur, one of the chief military stations 
in the Berars during ihe Mahometan rule, 12,631 ; Jalgdon, an 
important cotton market, 8763 ; Patur, 6011 ; Shegdon, a station 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, and a cotton market, 
7450. In 1869 there were 1 higher class, 10 middle class, and 63 
lower schools for boys in Akold district ; besides 7 female schools 
and 1 normal school for training HinduBtdnl and Marhatf masters, 
making a total of 82 schools in all. Tor the protection of person 
and proper^ there were in 1869 18 police stations and 12 outposts, 
with a regular police force of 536 officers and men, equal to one man 
to every five mues of the district area, or one man to every 909 of 
the popuSition. 

AxolA Toww, the headquarters of the district of the 
mme name, and also of the west Berar division of the 
BktdaiAMd assigned territory, is situated on the M&gpnr 
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extension of the Great Indian Peninsular Eailway, in 20® 

6' N. lah, and 76® 2' R long. The town contains three or 
four wealthy merchants; and two markets aze held each 
^eek — one on Sundays, the other on Wednesdays. The 
commissioneris and depufy-commissioneris court-houses, the 
centxal jail (capable of holding 500 prisoners), the post- 
office, and barracks or rest-houses for European troops, 
dose to the starion, are the principal public buildings. 
Besides these, there are a civil hospital, a charitable dispen- 
sary, an English high school, a town-hall, and an English 
church. A detachment of infantry is stationed at the town. 
Population in 1869, 12,236. 

AKRON, a town of the United States, capital of Sum- 
mit county, Ohio, situated on the Atlantic and Great 
Western R^way, and on the Ohio and Erie Canal, at its 
junction with the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, 36 miles 
S. of Cleveland. By means of the canal and the Little 
Cuyahoga river the town is amply supplied with water- 
power, which is employed in a variety of manufacture; 
and its mercantile business is extensive. It has several 
flour mills, woollen factorie, and manufactories of iron 
goo^. Mineral fire-proof paint, immense beds of which 
are f onnd in the vidnity, and wheat are important article 
of export. Akron was founded in 1825, and was made the 
capital of the county in 1 841. Population in 1870, 10,006. 

AK-SU, a town of Chinese Turkestan, is siiiiated in 
41® 7' N. lat., 79° R long., 250 miles N.R of Yarkand. 
It has a flourishing trade, and is resorted to for purposes 
of commerce by caravans from all parts of Centr^ Asia, 
There are some cotton manufactures; and lie place is 
celebrated for its richly-ornamented saddlery made from 
deer-skin. A Chinese garrison is stationed here, and 
copper and iron are wrought in the neighbourhood by 
ea^ed CSiinese criminals. The district is well cultivated, 
and sheep and cattle are extensively reared. The popula- 
tion of tie town is about 20,000 ; that of the town and 
district 100,000. 

AKTAB, a district and city within the Ar&k&n division 
of British Burm^, and under the jurisdiction of the chief 
commissioner of that province. The niSTmcT lies along the 
north-eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, between 20® 

I and 21 J° N. lat, and 92® 12' and 94° E. long. It forms the 
northernmost district of British Burmah, and the largest 
of the three districts of the ArAk4n division. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Chittagong district of Ben^; on the R 
by the Sumadoung ranges, which separate it feom Inde- 
pendent Burmah; on the S. by the Ar4kdn districts of 
Bimri and Sandoway ; and on the W. by the Bay of Bengal 
In 1871 the frontier or hill tracts of the district were placed 
under a special administration, with a view to the better 
government of the wild tribes which inhabit them. The 
present area is returned at 4868 square miles, of which 
521 square miles are cultivated, 913 cultivable but not 
actually under tillage, and 3424 square miles uncultivable 
and waste. The population of the district in 1872 
amounted to 263,162, of whom 192,885 were Bud dhi sts 
or Jains, 47,349 Mahometans, 8687 Hindus, 13,928 abori- 
gines, and 303 Christians. The central part of the district 
consists of three fertile valleys, watered by the Myu, 
Koladyne, and Lemyn. These rivers approach each other 
at their months, and form a vast network of tidal chan- 
nds, creeks, and islands. Their alluvial valleys yield 
inexhaustible supplies of rice, which the abundant water 
carriage brings down to the port of Akyab at a very cheap 
rate. The four chief towns are Khtimgdni in the extreme 
north-east of the district; Koladyne in the centre; ArikAn, 
further down the rivers; and Ayab on the coast, where 
their mouths converge- This district passed into the hands 
of the British, together with the rest of ArdkAn division, 
at the close of the first Burmese war of 1825. 
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Akyab, Towis and Post, situated at the point of con- 
mergence of the three large mers Myu, Koladyne, and 
Lemyu, 20® 0' lat., and 92® 56' E. long., is the cWef 
tomi of the district of the same name, and the most flourish- 
ing city of the Ardkdn division. The town is regularly 
built, with broad streets running at right angles to each 
other. The port is commodious, is the seat of a large export 
trade in rice, and possesses steam communication direct 
with Calcutta once a fortnight, except during the south-west 
monsoon. The population in 1871-72 numbered 15,281* 
Akyab monopolises almost the whole sea-borne trade of the 
province of Ardkdn, amounting in 1871-72 to .£1,345,417; 
to which the export of rice contributed £105,894. During 
1871-72, 256 vessels, of a total burden of 129,061 tons, 
entered the port; and 262 vessels, of a burden of 130,203 
tons, cleared. 

Plate IX A, AJjABAMA, one of the Southern States of the North 
American Union, lies between 30® 13' and 35® N. lat., and 
between 85® and 88® 35' W. long. It is bounded by 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico on the S., Mississippi 
on the W., Tennessee on the N., and Georgia on the E. 
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Its length is 330 miles, average breadth 164, and area 
50,722 square miles. The iJleghany range stretches 
into the northern portion of the state, but the elevation 
is nowhere great; the centre is also hilly and broken; on 
the south, however, for nearly 60 miles inland, the country 
is very flat, and raised but little above the seA'leveL 
The ijabama is the chief river of the state. It is 
formed by the junction of the Coosa and the Talapoosa, 
which unite about 10 miles above the city of Mont- 
gomery. Forty-five miles above Mobile the Alabama is 
joined by the Tombigbee, and from that point is known 
as the Mobile Eiver. It is navigable from Mobile to 
Wetumpka, on the Coosa, some 460 miles. The Tombig- 
bee is navigable to Columbus, and the Black Warrior, one 
of its chief tributaries, to Tuscaloosa. The Tennessee 
flows through the northern portion of the state, and the 
Chattahoochee forms part of its eastern boundary. The 
dimate of Alabama is semi-tropical. The temperature 
ranges from B2® to 18® Fair, in winter, and in summer 


from 105® to 60®; the mean temperature for the year being 
a little over 60®. The average severity of the winter 
months is considered to have increased — result due, it is 
said, mainly to the feUing of the forests, which gives more 
unrestricted scope to the cold ^north-west winds from the 
Rocky Mountains. The uplarTds are healthy, but the in- 
habitants of the low-lying lands are subject to attacks of 
intermittent, bilious, and congestive fevers. The stratified 
rocks of the state belong to the Silurian, carboniferous, 
cretaceous, and tertiaiy systems. The silurian strata throw 
up numerous mineral springs along the line of the anti- 
clinal axes, some of which, such as Blount Springs and 
the St Clair Springs, are much resorted to for their health- 
giving properties. There are also several noted springs 
arising from the tertiaiy beds, such as those of Tallahatta 
and Bladon. Alabama possesses extensive coal dep^osits. 
Mr Tait, the state commissioner for the industrial resources 
of Alabama, considers that the area of the coal-lands in 
the state amounts to 5500 square miles, of which 6000 
belong to the Warrior, and the remaining 600 to the 
Cahawba and Coosa fields. Assuming that only one-half of 
this area can be worked to advantage, Mr Tait further esti- 
mates the aggregate possible yield at 52,250,000,000 tons. 
At present, however, the annual output probably does not 
exceed 12,000 tons. In regard to iron, the natural wealth 
of Alabama is also very great. Mr Tait asserts that a 
ridge of iron, of an average thickness of 15 feet, runs 
parallel to one of the principal railway lines for a distance 
of 100 miles ; and in other parts of the country there are 
large deposits of ore, both red hematite and blackband. 
The ores of Alabama are said to yield from 10 to 20 per 
cent more iron than those of Britain. Granite, marble, 
flagstones, roofing-slate, lime, and porcelain clay, are 
among the other mineral products. A Kttle gold has 
also been found in the state. 

The soil of Alabama varies greatly in character, but is 
for the most part productive to a greater or lesser extent, 
except in the south, where there are considerable tracts of 
sandy, barren, and almost worthless soil. The forests are 
mainly in the central and northern parts of the state, and 
embrace oaks, poplars, cedars, chestnuts, pines, hickories, 
niulherries, elms, and cypresses. The following table 
exhibits the chief agricultural statistics of Alabama for 
1870, as compared with 1860, the year before the war: — 



1870. 

1860. 

Land in 

Improved, . . , acres 

5,062,204 

6,885,724 

Farms. 

Unimproved, . . „ 

9,898,974 

12,718,821 


r Horses, 

80,770 

127,068 

Live Stock 

Mtdes and Asses, . . . 

76,676 

lli;687 

on J 

Cattle, 

487,163 

778,396 

Farms, 

Sheep, 

241,934 

370,166 


, Swine, 

719,767 

1,748,821 


Indian Com, . bushels 

16,977,948 

33,226,282 


Wheat, , , , „ 

1,065,068 

1,218,444 


Rye, ... . „ 

18,977 

. 72,467 


Oats, .... „ 

770,866 

682,179 


Potatoes, . . „ 

2,033,872 

5,981,663 

Chief / 

Pease and Beans, „ 

166,574 

1,482,036 

Products. 1 

Butter, . . ft 

8,213,763 

6,028,478 

1 

Cotton, . . hales 

429,482 

989,965 


Wool, . . . • „ 

381,263 

775,117 


Rice, .... ft 

222,946 

493,465 


Tobacco, . . ,, 

162,742 

232,914 


\Molasses, . . gallons 

488,281 

140,768 


Alabama possesses comparatively few manufactures. It 
is estimated that in 1870 the capital invested amounted 
to £1,140,806, and the total products in the same yeas 
were yalu^ at £2,608,124. There were in 1870 thirteen 
establishments for the manufacture of cotton goods, whose 
products amounted in all to 2,843,000 ft, including 
4,818,403 yards of sheetings and shirtings, anu 1,039,321 
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yards of ginghams and checks* In the same year fil 3 dour 
mills operated on 3,298,848 bushels of grain. There were 
284 lumber mills, producing 1,115,000 laths, 97,192 feet 
of lumber, and 1,422,000 shingles. In the iron manufac- 
tures there has been a marked advance, which is the more 
noticeable because several other industries have experienced 
a serious decline. Thus, in 1850 the quantity of ore used 
for making pig-iron was only 1138 tons, in 1860 it had 
risen to 3720 tons, and in 1870 to 11,350; the value of 
the products being respectively £4500, £12,918, and 
£42,051. Alabama has also manufactories of rolled and 
cast iron; but the rise in the value of their products is not so 
marked. There are, besides, tanneries, carriage and waggon 
works, and machinery factories, in addition to industries 
of a local nature. Mobile is the chief mercantile city of 
the stata In the years ending June 30, 1871 and 1872, 
688 and 369 vessels (gross burden, 558,525 and 272,853 
tons) entered, and 711 and 369 (551,310 and 277,356 tons) 
cleared the port of Mobile. Cotton was the principal 
article of export — the amount in 1871 being 287,074 
bales, and in 1872, 137,977; of which 240,660 and 
123,522 bales went to Great Britain. Mobile is con- 
nected with the general network of railways of the United 
States. A line runs from the city through Montgomery 
and on to Atlanta in Georgia; another runs from Mobile 
to Meridian in Mississippi; a line crosses the state from 
Meridian through Caliawba to Montgomery; a loop-line 
runs from Montgomery to Troy, and proceeding round by 
Columbus in Georgia, rejoins the main line at Opelika; from 
Selma a line proceeds north-easterly, following the valley 
of the Coosa, and passing through Georgia and Tennessee; 
and another traverses the valley of the Tennessee, from 
which a branch strikes off to the north to join the Ten- 
nessee group of railways at Hashville. A Hue also con- 
nects Mobile with New Orleans. The part of the line 
|from Mobile to Montgomery between Mobile and Tensas 
I was completed under considerable engineering diflSculties. 

J It crosses the Mobile river by a swing drawbridge 1000 
I feet in length, with a draw of 260 feet; while the 
Tensas river bridge is built on cylindrical piers, each 
span measuring 152 feet, and its total length 2084 feet 
There are at present 1602 miles of railway and 2135 of 
telegraph lines in operation in Alabama. 

Alabama returns 8 members to Congress. The state 
government is vested in a governor, Senate, and House of 
Representatives. The Senate consists of 33 members 
elected for fonr years, one half retiring every two years. 
The House of Representatives consists of not more than 
100 members, elected for two years, and apportioned 
among the counties according to popuktion, each county, 
however, being entitled to at least one representative. 
The members of both houses receive I 96 S. 8 d. each per diem, 
and the governor £520, 16s. 8 d. per annum. The taxation 
in 1870 amounted to $2,982,932, and the public debt to 
$13,277,154. In 1860 the taxation was only $861,171. 
The state is divided into 65 counties, and Montgomery is 
the capital The other principal towns are Mobile, Tus- 
caloosa (the former capital), Florence, Huntsville, Selma, 
and Wetumpka. 

Alabama was first penetrated by the Spaniards in quest 
of gold in 1641, under the celebrated leader De Soto. The 
natives defended themselves stubbornly, and in their 
defence inflicted ^d sustained very severe losses. The 
present site of Mobile was first occupied by the French in 
1711. In 1763 the French possessions east of the Missis- 
sippi, including Alabama, were ceded to England. Alabama 
was originally included in Georgia, but in 1802 became 
part of the territory of Mississippi In 1813 the Creek 
Indians made a desperate effort to check the encroach- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxons, but were eventually crushed m 
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the battle of Hon?e Shoe Bend by General Jack*?oii, who 
compelled them to surrender three-fourths of their terri^ 
tory. In 1819 Alabama was admitted into the Union as 
an independent member of the confederation. It seceded 
in the year 1861, but since the close of the war has been 
again admitted into the Union. 

The census of 1870 showed the following results: — Total 
population of Alabama, 996,992; coloured, 475,610; with 
98 Indians. Of these, 987,030 were native bom, and 
9962 foreign. In 1860 the population was 964,201, of 
whom 526,271 were whites and 437,770 (435,080 slaves) 
were coloured; in 1820 (the year after Alabama had been 
admitted into the Union) the numbers were — total, 127,901; 
whites, 85,451 ; coloured, 42,450 (41,879 slaves). Of the 
total population in 1870, 488,738 were males (255,023 
whites, 233,677 coloured, 38 Indians) and 608,254 females 
(respectively, 266,361, 241,833, 60). In regard to educa- 
tion, there were in Ihe state between 5 and 18 years 
of age, 173,273 males (91,989 whites, 81,274 coloured, 
and 10 Indians) and 169,703 females (89,798, 79,882, 
and 23); of whom 77,139 have attended school (viz., 
31,098 white and 7502 coloured males, and 30,226 
white and 8313 coloured females). The returns give 2969 
schools, with 2372 male and 992 female teachers. Of 
persons 10 years and upwards, there were 349,771 returned 
as unable to read, and 383,012 as unable to write. 

ALABASTER (said to be derived from the Arabic al 
hatstraton, the whitish stone), a name properly restricted to 
the fine massive variety of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, which 
is used in the manufacture of ornamental vases, statuettes, 
clock-frames, <kc. When pure, it is of a brilliant pearly- 
white lustre, so very soft as to be easily scratched by the 
nail, and is soluble to a slight extent in water. It occurs in 
large and very pure masses at several h^Ksalities in Tuscany, 
and is turned or chiselled into its various ornamental fonns 
in Florence, which is the centre of the alabaster trade. At 
a time when the taste for alabaster work was more general 
than now, it was quarried at Lagny, near Paris. Hl Eng- 
land considerable deposits are found in various localities, 
but chiefiy in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, where it is 
worked to form the plaster of Paris moulds us^ by potters ; 
hence it is termed potters' stone." Fine blocks found 
in quarrying the potters' stone are reserved for the 
alabaster turners. A yellow variety of alabaster, found at 
Sienna, is termed alabaatra agatato." When it presents a 
fibrous structure, it is known as satin spar," which when 
cut has the opalescent appearance of “ cat's eyes." Ori- 
ental alabaster is the name applied to the stalagmitic 
variety of carbonate of lime formed on the floors of lime- 
stone caves by the percolation of water, an entirely dif- 
ferent material from the above. It is usually clouded or 
banded in an agate-like manner, and hence is sometimes 
known as onyx marbla The alabaster yielded by celebrated 
quarries, known to the ancients and now again worked, in 
the province of Oran, Algeria, is of this kind. It is this 
oriental alabaster that is referred to in the Bible, the 
iXapacTTptrri^ of the Greeks. The stone was held in very 
high estimation among the civilised nations of antiquity, 
being then chiefly procured from quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes, which to this day remain unexhausted. At 
the present time it is procured from Oran (Algerian onyx), 
the Pyrenees, Chili, Califomia, &c. In the Soanean Museum 
there is an Egyptian sarcophagus in oriental alabaster, 
covered with hieroglyphics, which was purchased by Sir 
John Soane for 2000 guineas. 

A LA BASTER, William, D.D., poet and scholar. If 
to have been commemorated with golden words by Ed- 
mund Spenser in his Colin ClouU come Home Againe^ DL 
400-416, and by Herrick in his Hetperidee ; and to have 
been reckoned foeman worthy of his steel " by Bishop 
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Bedell ; and to liave liad Ms portrait painted by Cornelius 
Jansen, and engraved by Payne; and to have been pro- 
nounced by Fuller “ a most rare poet as any our age or 
nation bath produced and to have drawn from Samuel 
Johnson unequivocal eulogium, may be regarded as entit- 
ling to a claim on our interest at this later day. Dr William 
Alabaster unites in himself all these memorable tributes. 
Alabaster was his own spelling, as it was Bedell’s and 
Fuller’s ; but it is found contemporaneously Arblaatier.” 
The name is derived from arcuhali^ta (in arms of the 
family, a cross-bow bent in pale), and the same probably 
as Arblastier. He was bom at Hadleigh, Suffolk, about 
1567, was educated at Westminster School, and went 
thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was also in- 
corporated at Oxford in 1592. He became fellow of 
Trinity. Having been appointed chaplain to Robert, Earl 
of Essex, he atl;ended him in that expedition, designed to 
aid Henry IT. against the League in 1591, celebrated by 
Dr Donne in ^‘The Storm” and ^‘The Calm.” While in 
France (in Ms twenty-fourth year), he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and a quaint English sonnet, “ Of Ms 
Conversion,” survives, wherein he de&s the “ frowne and 
scome and purblind pittie” of the world, as having a 
vision of perMtion if he yielded thereto. He did not long 
remain a Roman Catholia In the preface to his work 
entitled Beat Sporims Tmit (1633), he relates that certain 
doctrines of Ms having become obnoxious to the court of 
Rome, be was enticed to that city and imprisoned there 
by authority of the Inquisition ; and that on Ms liberation 
he was confined within the city walls, but escaped at the 
peril of his life, and returned to England. On his return 
he became prebendary of St Paul’s and rector of Hatfield. 
Dr Alabaster was famous as a Hebraist; but his studies of 
Hebrew took a twist in the direction of the cabalistic 
learning, by wMch he luxuriated in discussions on the 
mysticM meanings imagined to be Mdden in the words of 
the Old Testament. The investigation and application of 
this supposed mystical meaning of Scripture was the main 
object of his Apparatus in Bevelationem Jesu Christi 
(j^twerp, 1607); and, indeed, it runs through all Ms 
critical writings, as ia Ms singular Spiremdum TubarwTi^ 
sive Bom 8piritualium BxpositioTiGm ea egnivocis PentOr 
gloUi SigniJk(Ui(mihus (n.d., folio), Ms Lexicon PentagloUon 
(1637, folio), and the ComxientaHns de Beetia Apocor 
lyptica (1621). It was of these hooks Herrick wrote as 
m aking Alabaster *‘the one, one onely glory of a million.” 
A MS. of Alabaster’s Blisceis is among Emanuel College 
MSS. ; • a better one, with addition^ poems, entitled 
“Inuenta Bellica” — recalling Herbert’s ^‘Triumphus 
Mortis,” so headed — ^and “Inuenta Adespota,” ia in the 
Ohetham Library, Manchester, The poem is unfinished, but 
has lines in it which account for Spenser’s lofty praise and 
hopes. It has never been printed. His best known verse 
is a Latin tragedy called Roxana, This is praised by 
Fuller, stirred Anthony h Wood into enthusiasm, and ia 
regarded by Dr Johnson as the only Latin verse in Eng- 
land worthy to be named previous to Milton. It was 
prep^ed for Ma^ college (Trinity), and never meant for 
publication. Haying been surreptitiously published in 
1632, the author thereupon reprinted it, with tMs on th^ 
title-page, plagiariia unguibus vindicata, aucta et 
agnita,” It is a curious composition. The subject is an 
oriental tale wMch had previously been dramatised in the 
DaiUda of Groto, an Italian. The scenes consist of con- 
versations between real and aBegoixcal personages. The 
first act is entirely carried on between the ghost of one of 
the characters and personifications of Death and Suspicion. 
Hallam charges Alabaater with plagiarism from BaZida^ 
but he cannot have really read tiie two. Alabaster died 
about 1 640. " (a. B. a.) 
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ALACRAOTIS, a group of coral reefs and islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, 80 miles off the north coast of Yucatan, 
and extending 14 nules from north to south, and 11 from 
east to west. On the 12th February 1847 the mail steamer 
Tweed was wrecked on the Alacranes ; and in Janriary 1849 
a similar disaster befell the Forth, belonging to the same 
company. On the south side, in 22® 23' 36” lat., and 
89® 42' W. long., there is a secure harbour, well sheltered 
by dry reefs, 

ALAGOAS, a maritime province of Brazil, formerly a 
district of Pernambuco, is situated between 9® and 10® 30' 
S. lat., and extends inland 150 miles. It is bounded on 
the N. and W. by Pernambuco, ani is separated by the 
river San Francisco from the province of Sergipe on the 
S. It embraces an area of 12,O00 square roiles. The 
country, particularly in the north-west, is very moun- 
tainous, hut at the same time ricMy wooded. On the 
eastern side of the mountains, hJlly tracts, well suited for 
the cialtivation of cotton, descend towards the coast, and 
nearer the sea there is a rich alluvial soil interspersed with 
swamps (lagoas), whence the province takes its name. The 
cMef articles of produce and export are sugar-cane, rice, 
cotton, Mdes, and rosewood. Tropical fruits of aU kinds 
are produced in abundance, and the forests, besides ad- 
mirable timber, yield various dyes and drugs. The peox>le 
are cMefly engaged in agriculture, and there are no manu- 
factures of importance. The population of the province is 
300,000. The town of Alagoas, formerly the capital of the 
province, is situated on Lake Manguaba. It has declined 
considerably since the transfer of the local government 
to Maceio. Population, including district, 12,000. 

ALAIH DE LILLE (Alakus ab Istsitlis), theologian 
and ecclesiastic, bom at LOle or Ryssel about the year 
1114. The facts of Ms life are involved in uncertainty, 
owing to his having been frequently confounded by bio- 
graphers with others, nearly contempora^, who bore the 
same name. Some have identified him with Alanus, 
bishop of Auxerres ; others confound Mm with an elder 
Alanus, also bora at Lille. These, however, were probably 
three distinct persons. Of the theological writer known 
as the doctor universalis^ aU that can be said with certainty 
is that he was a Cistercian monk. It ia probable that 
he passed a great part of Ms life in England, though he 
ended Ms days in the abbey of Citeaux. His works are 
very numerous, the most important of them being entitled 
AntirClaudianus^ sive de Viri Boni et Perfecti, The 

title denotes that the work takes for its model Claudian’s 
satire against Rufinus, the minister of Theodosius. It is 
written in verse, and partakes somewhat of the character 
of an encyclopaedia. Alain’s JDe Arte Catholicoe Fidei is 
remarkable for its endeavour to base dogmatic theology on. 
the exact reasoning of mathematical demonstration, and 
for its admission that heresy was to be overcome by argu- 
ment and not by mere authority. His exposition of the 
prophecies of Merlin, in seven books, is of some importance 
in its bearing upon English Mstory. A Life of St Bernard 
and a treatise against heretics, usually included among the 
wor^ of this author, are, from internal evidence, to be 
attributed with more probability to the bishop of Auxerres. 
Alain died about 1202-3. 

ALAIS, a flourisMug town of France, in the department 
of the Gard, on the right bank of the Gardon, at the foot 
of the Cevennes, 26 males north-north-west of Himes, with 
wMch it is united by rail In the 17 th century it was a 
stronghold of the French Protestants, and was besieged 
and taken by Louis XITL in 1629. It has a citadel, 
erected by Louis XIY., a fine GotMc church, and a mining 
school The town itself has considerable manufactures of 
ribands, siUs^ earthenware, glass, and vitriol; but its pros- 
perity is cMefly derived from the adjacent mineral field. 
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which was opened up in 1819, and yields great quantities 
of coal and iron, as well as zinc, lead, and manganese. 
The numerous mmes, blast furnaces, and iron foundries, 
afford employment to many workmen. There are cold 
mineral springs in the vicinity, which attract large num' 
bers of visitors during the summer months. Population 
in 1872, 19,230, 

ALAJUELA, a city in the state of Costa Kica, Central 
America, 23 miles W.N.W. from Cartago, and midway 
between it and the west coast. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, and is connected by a mule road with the port 
of Puntas Arenas, the only good harbour possessed by Costa 
Bica on the Pacific Ocean. Some parts of the town are 
well built and beautifully situated; and the detached houses 
in the environs are embowered by trees and flowering 
shrubs. The sugar-cane is cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
Population, 12,575. 

ALAMAISTNI, or Alemanni, Luigi, an Italian states- 
man and poet, was bom at Florence in 1495. His father 
was a devoted adherent of the Medici party, but Luigi, 
smarting xmder a supposed injustice, joined with others in 
an unsuccessful conspiracy against Giulio de' Medici, after- 
wards Pope Clement VII. He was obliged in consequence 
to take refuge inVenice, and, on the accession of Clement, 
to flee to France. When Florence shook off the papal 
yoke, Alamanni returned, and took a prominent part in the 
management of the affairs of the republic. On the restora- 
tion of the Medici (1530), he had again to take refuge in 
France, where he composed the greater part of his works. 
He was a favourite with Francis I,, who sent Mm as ambas- 
sador to Charles V, after the peace of Crespi in 1544. As 
an instance of his tact in this capacity, it is related that, 
when Charles interrupted a complimentary address by 
quoting from a satirical poem of Alamanni’s the words — 

** Taquila grifagna, 

Che per pin devorar, duoi rostri porta,*' 

(Two crooked bffb the ravenous eagle bears, 

The better to devour,) 

the latter at once replied that he spoke then as a poet, 
who was permitted to use fictions, but that he spoke now 
as an ambassador, who was obliged to tell the truth. The 
ready reply pleased Charles, who added some compli- 
mentary words. After the death of Francis, Alamanni 
enjoyed the confidence of his successor Henry IL, and in 
1551 was sent by him as his ambassador to Genoa. He died 
at Amboise in 1656. He wrote a large number of poems, 
distinguished by the purity and excellence of thoir style. 
The best is a didactic poem, La ColtivaziOTie (1633), written 
in imitation of Virgil’s Georgies. His Opere Toscane (1532) 
consists of satirical pieces written in blank verse. An 
unfinished poem, ArvarcMde, in imitation of the Iliad, was 
the work of his old age, and has little merit. It has been 
said by some that Alamanni was the first to use blank 
verse in Italian poetry, but the distinction belongs rather 
to Ms contemporary Trissino. 

ALAMOS, Lqs, a town of Mexico, in the state of 
Sinaloa, situated on a barren plain 140 miles H.N.W. of 
Sinaloa, The houses of the town are mostly of stone or 
brick covered with stucco, and several of the streets are 
well paved; provisions are dear and water scarce. The 
surrounding district contains many rich silver mines. Of 
the population, amounting to about 10,000, a large propor- 
tion are employed in the mines. 

ALAMOS DE BARBIENTOS, Dok Balthazae, a 
Spanish philologist, bom at Medina del Campo, in Castile, 
about 1550. He was on terms of intimate friendsMp with j 
Antonio Perez, secretary to Philip II. ; and when the latter 
fell into disgrace, Alamos was cast into prison, where he j 
remained nearly twrive years. During this period he pre- | 
pared the translation of Tacitus, with a commentary, wMch 
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gave him his reputation as a classical scholar. On the 
death of Philip IL Alamos recovered his Kberty, and 
afterwards received various important court appfointmen-te 
through the influence of the Duke de Lerma and the Count 
d'Olivarez. He died at the age of eighty-five. 

ALAN, AlIiEIS', or Alltst, Williaj^i (1532-94), car 
dinal, was bom at Eossali in LancasMre. He studied 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and was appointed principal of 
St Mary^s Hall in 1656. Two years later he was made a 
canon of York; but being opposed to the Reformation, 
was forced to flee to Louvain on the accession of Elizabeth. 
He returned to England after a time, and for some years 
resided cMefly at Oxford ; but his proselytising zeal being 
discovered, necessitated a second flight. At Douay he 
received a doctor’s degree from the recently-founded univer- 
sity, and he himself established a college there for English 
Catholics. In 1587 he was made cardinal of St Martin 
de Montibus, and in 1689 archbishop of Mechlin. The 
great aim of his life seems to have been to restore the papal 
supremacy in England. For this purpose he founded the 
college at Douay, and sent over the Jesuit priests tramed 
there to Ms native land. He was, of course, a bitter enemy 
of Elizabeth, who expelled his emissaries, and even caused 
some of them to be put to death. One of Ms pamphlets, 
prepared for circulation among the English people, con- 
tained charges against the queen so foul and scurrilous that 
they can scarcely be repeated. It was only natural that he 
should be one of the cMef intriguers in the Spanish plot 
which led to the fitting out of the Armada^ especially as the 
pope had promised him the archbishopric of Canterbury in 
the event of the expedition being successful His letters 
to Philip were full of encouragement, and the failure of the 
enterprise must have been a severe blow to hiTn. When 
the fact became known, he lost favour at the papal court, 
and was refused permission to return to his diocese. 

ALAND ISLANDS, an arcMpelago at the entrance to 
the GuK of Bothnia, about 25 miles from the coast of 
Sweden, and 15 from that of Finland. The group consists 
of nearly 300 islands, of wMch about 80 are inhabited, the 
remainder being desolate rocks. These islands form a 
continuation of a dangerous granite reef extending along 
the south coast of Finland- They formerly belonged to 
Sweden; and in the neighbourhood the first victory of the 
Russian fleet over the Swedes was gained by Peter the 
Great in 1714. They finally passed into the possession of 
Russia in 1809. The inhabitants, amounting to about 
16,000, are mostly of Swedish descent^ and are hardy sea- 
men and fishermen. The surface of the islands is generally 
sandy, the soil is tMn, and the climate is keen; yet Scotch 
fir, spruce, and birch are grown; and lye, barley, fiax, and 
vegetables are produced In sufficient quantity for the wants 
of the people. Great numbers of cattle >are reared; and 
cheese, butter, and hides, as well as salted meat and fish, 
are exported. The larged island, wMch gives its name to 
the group, is 18 miles long by 14 broad, and contains about 
two-thirds of the total population. There are several excel- 
lent harbours (hotably that of Ytternses), wMch are of great 
importance to Rusria from the fact that they are frozen up 
for a much briefer period than those on the coast of Finland 
The fortress of Bomarsund, in one of these islands, was 
attacked and destroyed by an Anglo-French force in 1864. 

ALANI, a number of nomadic tribes of eastern origin, 
who spread themselves over Europe during the decline of 
the Roman empire. The name was probably at first con- 
fined to one tribe of Tatar race, whose original seat was 
on the northern shores of the Caspian Sea, and was afteiv 
wards, as the power of that race extended, applied to other 
tribes. It is supposed that thek first encounter with the 
Romans was during the Mithridatio war, when Pompey led 
an expedition into the Caucasus. Isolated statements in 
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contemporary writers show that the A lam were frequently 
in conflict with the Romaii power. In March 27 6 a.i). they 
received a decisive check in an attempt to make their way 
eastward into Persia^ heing defeated by the emperor Tacitus, 
who forced them to recross the Ph^is. The most com- 
plete account of the Alani is to be found in the pages of 
Ammianus MarcelliDUS (Kb. xxxl), who describes their 
manners and customs at considerable length. Prom him, 
too, we learn of the advance of the Huns, who signally 
defeated the Alani in a battle fought on the banks of the 
Tanais in 375. The race thereupon divided, some retiring to 
the east, while the great majority joined their conquerors 
in an invasion of the kingdom of the Goths, Associated 
(vith the Vandals and Suevi, they left the settlements 
they had in Pannonia and entered Gaul in 406, whence 
three years later they crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, 
and founded a settlement in Lusitania and Baetica, where 
they remained in peace for some years. In 418, however, 
they were attacked and defeated by WaJKa, king of the 
Visigoths, vrith whom they had quarrelled. Their^ king, 
Ataces, was a lain in the battle, and they became subject to 
Gunderic, king of the Vandals, their national independence 
being lost Those of the Alani who h^ remained in Gaul 
when the others invaded Spain, settled near Valence and 
Orleans. Though serving under Theodoric, they spnpar 
tbised with Attila and the Huns, and by deserting at 
Chalons (451), aK but changed the victory of the Komans 
into a defeat. Soon afterwards their separate national 
existence in Gaul was merged in that of the Visigoths. 
The small portion of the Alani that had remained in their 
original seat in the Caucasus are frequently noticed^- in 
history dovm to the middle ages. In 572 they were allied 
with the Armenians under King Saroes. They seem to 
have afterwards regained their independence. In 1221 
they were defeated by Gengis Khan, and in 1237 they 
were so completely subjugated by Batu-Khan that their 
very name disappears in subsequent history. 

ALABCON, Hjeknaoto de, a Spanish navigator of the 
16th century, known only in connection with the expedi- 
tion to the coast of California, of which he was leader. 
He set seal on the 9th May 1540, with orders from the 
Spanish court to await at a certain point on the coast the 
arrival of an expedition by land under the command of 
Vasquez de Coronado, The junction was not effected, 
though Alarcon reached the appointed place and left letters, 
which were afterwards found by Diaz, another explorer. 
Alarcon was the first to determine with certainty that CaK- 
fomia was a peninsula and not an island, as had been sup- 
posed. He made a careful and exact survey of the coast, 
sailed a considerable distance up the Bio del Tizon (Colo- 
rado), and was thus able, on his return to New Spain in 
1541, to construct amap of CaKfomia, which, according to M. 
Duflot de Mof ras, scarcely differs from one of the present day, 

ALABCON Y MENDOZA, Juan Euiz job, one of the 
most distinguisdLed Spanish dmmatists, bom at Tasco in 
Mexico about the close of the 16th century, was descended 
from a noble family belonging to Alaxcon in Cuenca, 
Nothing is known with certainty of his early life, but it is 
probable that he was educated at one of the Spanish univer- 
sities. In 1 622 he had taken up his residence at Madrid, and 
in 1628 he was appointed to the ofiS.ce of relaior (reporter) 
of the royal council of the Indies, which afforded him a com- 
petency. in the same year he published the first volume 
of his comedies, dedicating it to “ the rabble” in a daringly 
contemptuous address. A second volume of comedies 
appeared at Barcelona in 1634, in which he brought charges 
against several poets of appropriating his productions. 
About the same time he was successful in an open com- 
petition for a dramatic Kbretto to be played at the f^tes in 
honour of PhiKp IV. These two facts, combined with bis 
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haughty disdam both of the pubKc and of his Kterary 
brelSiren, made Alarcon very unpopular; and he was scur- 
rilously lampooned by most of poets and dramatists of 
the day, Calderon honourably distinguishing himself by his 
silence. A turther injustice was done him in the piracy of 
his works by other and better known authors than himself. 
To such an extent was this carried that Alarcon's reputa- 
tion as a dramatist was almost extinct even before the 
close of his life, and it is only quite recently that it has 
been revived. The date of his death is given, on doubtful 
authority, as 1639. Alarcon holds a foremost place among 
Spanish dramatists, being surpassed only, if at aK, by Lope 
de Vega and Calderon. He is distinguished by the cor- 
rectness of his language, the harmony of his verse, and the 
elevation of his sentiment. His La Verdad Sosp€ch)sa 
(Suspicious Truth) suppKed Corneille with the materials 
for his McTdewr^ and c^ed forth the highest praise from 
the great French dramatist. His T^edor de Segovia ( W eaver 
of Segovia) and Las Paredes Oye7i(^2iXlB have Ears) are acted 
at the present day, A complete edition of his comedies 
was published by Hartzenbusch at Madrid (1848-52). 

ALA BIG {Alrric^ ■t.s., AJl rich), a chief, and afterwards 
king of the Visigoths, was bom of the noble family of 
Balti {baliha^ bold). He first appears in history (394 
A.D.) as a commander in the army of subjugated Gotha 
whom the Emperor Theodosius employed in Ms war with 
Eugenins. On the death of Theodosius in 395 the Goths 
asserted their independence, and under the leadersMp of 
Alaric made an incursion from Thrace, where they had 
been located,, into the Morea. Athens yielded to them 
without resistance, and Alaric enriched himself with the 
movable treasures of the city, though he did not, as some 
have asserted, destroy buildings and works of art. Kufinus, 
the crafty minister of Arcadius, did nothing to check the 
advance of the barbarians, and it has even been said that 
he had a secret understanding with Alaric. Opposition 
came, however, from the Western Empire. StiHcho, the 
famous general, landed at Corinth, and drove the Goths to 
Mount Pholoe, on the frontiers of EHs, where he besieged 
their camp. With proper vigilance, the siege could not 
have been raised ; but the Bomana were careless, and Alaric 
with his army contrived to escape to Epirus. StiKcho 
was prevented from following him by an order from the 
Emperor Arcadius, who conferred upon Alaric the pre- 
fecture of eastern Ulyricum. About the same time the 
GotHc cHef was chosen king by his people. It was 
natural that Alaric's desire of conquest should increase 
with the increase of his power, and accordingly about the 
year 400 a.i>. he set out to invade the Empire of the 
West His march was exceedingly slow, and it was not 
until the spring of 403 that he appeared before Milan, 
from wMch the Emperor Honorius instantly fled to the 
fortress of Asta in Liguria, Being besieged there, he was 
on the point of capitulating when he was reKeved by 
BtiKcho, who, in the battle of Pollentia, fought on Easter- 
day, gained a somewhat doubtful victory over Alaric 4 
Some time after, the contest was renewed at Verona, and 
Alaric sustained a decisive defeat. He was obKged to 
accept terms of peace, and to retreat for the time ; but 
his attitude was always threatening, and Honorius found 
it expedient to buy him off by appointing him prefect of 
western Ulyricum, with a large revenue. In tMa capacity 
StiKcho encouraged Alaric to lead his army against Con- 
stantinople, probably more with the design of keeping him 
at a distance from Italy than with any hope of reuniting 
the divided empire. The final expedition to Constantinople 
was not undertaken; but for his services during three 
years in Epirus, Alaric claimed an extravagant reward, 
and Honorius, on the advice of StiKcho, promised hm 
4000 pounds of gold. Shortly afterwards the weak- 
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minded emperor procured the of Ms minister, 

the only Eoman who had proved himself able to cope with 
the GotMc forces, and broke all the treaties which Stilicho 
had made with Alaric, The latter at once marched upon 
Eomo (408) by the Via Elaminia, and laid siege to the 
city. On coming to treat with him, the Romans found Ms 
demands so extravagant that they threatened a desperate 
resistance, to which Alaric made the well-known reply, 
“ The closer hay is pressed, the easier is it mown.'' At 
last the barbarian was induced to retire by the promise of 
5000 pounds of gold and 30,000 pounds of silver, besides 
other treasure. The respite, however, was but for a time, 
Honorius, who had left Rome for Ravenna, refused to 
ratify by treaty certain conditions, moderate in themselves, 
on which Alaric firmly insisted, and the capital was again 
at the mercy of the enemy. With commendable fortear- 
ance, Alaric contented himseK at first with taking posses- 
sion of Ostia, from wMch he summoned the city to sur- 
render, threatening the immediate destruction of the food 
stores in case of refusaL The terrified people at once 
opened their gates, and agreed that the conqueror should 
appoint another emperor in place of Honorius. Alaric's 
choice feE upon Attains, the prefect of the city, who, 
though well received at first, soon proved himself thoroughly 
incompetent, and Honorius had to be restored. While the 
conferences as to the restoration were stiU being carried 
on at Ravenna, the treachery of Honorius occasioned yet 
another and more disastrous siege of Rome by the Goths. 
Sarus, a barbarian and a hereditary enemy of the house of 
Balti, was permitted by the emperor to attack the camp of 
the Goths and return in triumph to Ravenna. Alaric was 
naturally indignant, laid siege to Rome for the tMrd time, 
and gained an entrance by the Salarian gate on the night 
of the 24th August 410. For six days the city was 
given over to the horrors of a pillage, wMch the humane 
orders of Alaric did but little to mitigate. On the 29th 
August Alaric withdrew his troops from Rome, and led 
them into southern Italy, wHch he ravaged for several 
months. Towards the close of the year, while engaged in 
the siege of Cosentia (Cosmza), he was seized with an 
Olness wMch proved fai^ after a very short duration. He 
was buried with his treasures in the bed of the river 
Busentinus, which was diverted from its channel for that 
purpose, and all the prisoners who were engaged in Hie 
work were put to death in order that the place of his 
sepulture might remain unknown. The character of Alaric 
has been somewhat variously represented by historians. 
In forming an estimate of it many have been misled by 
the use of the term barbarian, wMch, as applied to him, it 
should be remembered, indicates a natio^ and not a 
personal distinction. Many proofs may be found of his 
humanity and moderation in trying circumstances, while, 
on the other hand, the charges of cruelty brought against 
him are not borne out by evidence. His marked respect 
for Christianity is explained by the fact that, if he was not 
himself a Christian, he had come early under Christian 
influence, having had frequent intercourse with Arian 
teachers. 

ALARIC n., eighth kbg of the Goths in Spain, suc- 
ceeded his father Euric or Evaric about 484. His dominions 
not only included the greater part of Spain (Hispania 
Tarraconensis and Bsetica), but extended into Gaul as far 
as the rivers Rhone and Loira In religion Alaric was 
an Arian, but ihat he was tolerant of the orQiodox Catholics 
is shown by the decrees of the Council of Agde, summoned 
by biTn in 506. He displayed similar wisdom and liber- 
ality in political affairs by appointing a commission to 
prepare, an abstract of the Roman laws and imperial 
decrees, which should form the authoritative code for his 
dominions. This is generally known os the JBretdaritm 
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Alaridanwm. It contains six books of the code of The > 
dosius, and is therefore sometimes called the C<^rpu^ 
TheodcmL The full text has been given by Savigny, 
Alaric was of a peaceful disposition, and endeavoured 
strictly to maintain the treaty wMch his father had con- 
cluded with the Franks. Clovis, however, desiring to 
obtain the Gothic province in Gaul, found a pretext for 
war in the Ariamsm of Alaric. The intervention of 
Th^sdoric, king of the Ostrogoths and father-in-law of 
Alaric, proved unavailing. The two armies met in 507 at 
Voglade {youilli)^ near Poitiers, where the Goths were 
defeated, and their king, who took to flight, was overtaken 
and slain by dovia himself. 

ALASCO, John (in Polish, L<uschi)j a Polish nobleman, 
bom in 1499, who travelled extensively in his youth, and 
daring a residence in Zurich imbibed the doctrine of the 
Refoimation from Zwingli At Basel in 1525 he had 
frequent intercourse with Erasmus, who held him in great 
esteem, and bequeathed his library to him. On his return 
to his native countiy he was offered more than once 
ecclesiastical preferment, wMch the change in Ms religious 
opinions prevented Mm from accepting. With the view of 
securing more freedom, he quitted PoSind, and after travel- 
ling for a time, became pastor of a Protestant congregation 
at Embden, in East Friesland, in 1542. Foreseeing per- 
secution there, he went to London in 1551, on the invita- 
tion of Cranmer, and became superintendent of the con- 
gregation of foreign Protestants, most of whom were driven 
into exile like himself in consequence of the Interim. The 
revenues of the church of Augustin Friars were assigned 
to support him and four assistant ministers, who had to be 
approved by the king. On the accession of Mary in 1553, 
Al^co and all his congregation were banished. In 1656 
he returned to Poland, where he died on the 13th January 
1660. Alasco wrote a number of theological treatises, 
dMefly in defence of the doctrine of the sacraments as held 
by the Swiss Reformers, and he was one of the eighteen 
divines who prepared Ihe Polish version of the Bible, 
wMch was published in 1663. 

ALA-SHEHR^ a city of Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic 
of Anatolia, 83^ miles E. of Smyrna. It is dirty and ill- 
built ; bul^ standing on elevated ground, and commanding 
the prospect of the extensive and fertile plain of the 
Hermus, presents at a distance an imposmg appearance. 
It is the seat of a Greek archbishop, and has five Christian 
churches and fifteen mosques. The city occupi^ the site 
of the ancient Philadelphia^ one of the seven churches 
in Asia” of the Apocalypse, The ancient dty, founded 
two centuries B.O., was subject to frequent earthquakes. 
In more modem times it was celebrated for its prolonged 
resistance to the Turks, who took it in 1390, after all the 
other cities of Asia Minor had surrendered. Ala-Shehr 
has an active trade, and the population is about 18,000. 

ALASKA, or Altabxa, formerly RussiAJir America, 
but now a territory of the United States, is a vast tract of 
country forming the north-west portion of Korth America, 
bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean, on the E. by 
British America, and on the S. and W. by the Pacific 
Ocean. The name was formerly confined to a long narrow 
peninsula stretching into the Pacific, but has been extended 
to the whole territory. Alaska comprises the whole of 
North America from 141® W. long, to Behring Strait, and 
also numerous islands along the coast, notably Prince of 
Wales Islands, King George HI. Archipelago, the Kodiak 
Islands, and the Aleutian Islands, wM^ stretch seaward 
from the extremity of the peninsula. From the main 
portion of the territory a narrow strip, with a breadth of 
about 50 miles, extends south-east along the Pacific coast, 
and terminates at the confines of British Columbia, in 
54® 40' N. lat. From north to south the extreme length of 
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Alftjqlrn. ia about 1100 mileS) and the gr^test breadtli from 
east to west ia 800 milea. Tbe area of tiie wbole territory 
is estimated at 514,700 square miles. 

CJbast, Tbe numerous islands, creeks, and inlets of A l a ska 
lengthen out its coast -line to 7860 miles, an extent 
greater than that of the eastern coast-line of the United 
States. Beginning at the south-east, the chief creeks and 
bays are Cook's Inlet, Bristol Bay, Norton Sound, and 
Kotzebue Sound; while, following the same order, the 
principal headlands, in addition to the extremity of the 
peninsula, are Cape Newenham and Cape Bomanzo£^ in 
the Pacific, Cape Prince of Wales in Behring Strait, and 
Cape Lisbume, Icy Cape, and Point Barrow in the Arctic 
Ocean. Point Barrow k in 7r 23' K lat., and is the 
extreme northern point* of the country. The exploration 
of the northern coast was chiefly the work of the British 
navigators Cook, Beechy, and Franklin, and of the oflBlcers 

Eiyeia of the Hudson's Bay Company. The principal river of 
AlflaVn. is the Yukon, or Kwichpak, which rises in British 
America, and, receiving the Porcupine river at Fort 
Yukon, flows westward across the territory, and falls ] 
into the Pacific Ocean to the south of Norton Sound, i 
At a distance of 600 miles from the sea this ma^ificent 
liver has a width of more than a mile. Its tributaries 
would in Europe be reckoned large rivers, and its volume is 
so great that 10 miles out from its principal mouth the 
water is fredu Among the other rivers of Alaska are 
the Copper river, the Suschitna, the Nuschagak, and the 
Kuskokwim, falling into the Pacific, and the Colville, 

Honntains, flowing northward into the Arctic Ocean. A great moun- 
tain range extends from British Columbia, in a north-west 
direction, along the coast of Alaska, the summit being 
covered with snow and glaciers. Mount St Elias, an 
active volcano, in 60° 18' N. lat., and 140° 30' W. long., 
rises to the height of 14,970 feet above the sea. The 
mountain chain runs out along the peninsula which has 
given its name to the country, and at &e western extremity 
Siere are several volcanic cones of great elevation ; while 
in the island of Unimak, separated from the mainland by 
only a narrow strait, there are enormous volcanoes, one 
rising to more than 8000 feet in height In the interior 
and to the north the country is also mountainous, with 
great intervening plains. 

History. The north-west coast of this part of America was dis- 
covered and explored by a Bussian expedition under 
Behring in 1741 ; and at subsequent periods settlements 
were made by the Eussians at various places, chiefly for 
the prosecution of the fur trade. In 1799 the territory 
was granted to a Eusso-American fur company by the 
Emperor Paul VIIL, and in 1839 the charter of the com- 
pany was renewed. New Archangel, in the island of 
Sitka, was the principal settlement, but the company had 
about forty stations. They exported annually 26,000 
skins of the seal, sea-otter, beaver, <kc., besides about 
20,000 searhorse teeth. The privileges of the company 
expired in 1863; and in 1867 the whole Eussian posses- 
sions in America were ceded to the United States for a 
money payment of |7, 200, 000. The treaty was signed on 
30th March, and ratified on 20th June 1867 ; and on 9th 
October following, the possession of the country was 
formally made over to a military force of the llnited 
States at New Archangel It still remains in the military 
keeping of the United States, no steps having been taken 
to organise a territorial government. It however, 
been constituted a revenue district, with New Axchangel, 
or Sitka, as the port of entry. Since Alaska was ceded to 
the United States considerable infonnation has been col- 
lected as to the resources of the less sterile parts of the 
country; but the central and northern parts of this region 
are only known as the inhospitable home of some wander- 
\ 


ing tribes of Indians and Esquimaux, Portions of Alaska 
have also been recently explored by the employes of the 
Eusso-American Telegraph Company in surveying a route 
for a line of telegraph which was designed to cross from 
America to Asia near Behring Strait — a project which was 
abandoned, after an expenditure of £600,000, on communi- 
cation with Europe being secured by the Atlantic cable. 

The climate of the south-western coast of Alaska is Climate, 
tolerably uaild, considering its high latitude. The great 
warm current of the Pacific, sweeping in a north-easterly 
circuit from the East India Islands, and corresponding 
very much in character and effects to the Gulf Stream of 
the Atlantic, washes its shores ; and while it modifies the 
temperature, also causes an excessive rainfall At Sitka 
the mean temperature is 42° *9, and the average rainfall about 
80 inches. Alaska will never have any great agricultural Produce, 
value. From the great amount of rain and the want of 
heat, cereals grow, but will not ripen, and vegetables do 
not thrive. Native grasses and berries grow plentifully, 
but the chief wealth of the country is in its vast forests, 
in the fuia of its wild animals, and in the fish with which 
its rivers and seas abound. The forests, rising from the 
coast and covering the mountains to a height of 2000 feet, 
consist of a very durable yellow cedar, spruce, larch, and 
fir of great size, and also cypress and hemlock. The wild 
ft-niTtia-lH include the elk, tiie deer, aud various species of 
bear, and also many fur-bearing animals, such as the wolf 
and fox, the beaver, ermine, marten, otter, and squirrel 
Near the coast and islands there are innumerable fur- 
bearing seals, which are caught in great numbers by the 
settlers; but from the rigour of the climate and the 
arduous nature of the work, the trapping of the animals of 
the interior is left to the Indians. The salmon abounds in 
the rivers, and there are great banks along the shores, the 
favourite haunt of cod and other fish. About eighty whalers 
prosecute their fishing off the coast of Alaska. Coal and 
iron are the most important minerals, but the value of the 
deposits remains to be ascertained. 

The population is very limited, consisting of 8000 whites Popula- 
and 16,000 Indians, with some Esquimaux on the northern 
coast. The Indians are rapidly decreasing in number, and 
are described as treacherous and discontented. New Arch- 
angel, now called Sitka, in the island of Sitka, in 67° 3' 

N. lat, and 136° 18' W. long., was the seat of the Eussian 
governor, and is the headquarters of the United States 
authorities. It contains about 1600 inhabitants, is the 
residence of a Greek bishop, and has fortifications, maga- 
zines, and a magnetic observatory. Of the other settle- 
ments, Fort Nicholas on Cook's Inlet, and Fort St Michael 
on Norton Sound, are the more important. The admirable 
harbours on the coast and the great navigable river Yukon 
afford facilities for the formation of new settlements and 
the increase of trade by the Americans. At the junction 
of the Porcupine river and the Yukon a fort was estab- 
lished by the Hudson's Bay Company in 1847. (See 
Whymper, Travds in Alasl^ and on the Yukon, 1868; 

Dali, Alaska and its Resmrces, 1870.) 

AL ATEI, the ancient Alcdrium, a town of Italy, 6 miles 
N. of Frosinone, in the province of that name, which until 
1870 formed part of the papal territory. It is the see 
of a bishop, and has considerable remains of Pelasgian 
antiquity. Population of commune, 11,370: 

ALAVA, one of the Provincias Vascongadas, or Basque 
Provinces, in the north of Spain. It ia of a triangular 
shape, and is bounded on the N. by Guipuzcoa and Biscay, 
on the E by Navarre, on the S.W. by Logrono, and on 
the W. by Burgos ; with an area of about 1200 square 
miles. The surface of Alava is very mountainous, espe- 
cially on the north, where a part of the Pyrenees forms its 
natural boundary. It is separated from Logrono by the 
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Ebro, and the other rirers are the Zadorra and the Ayuda. 
The soil in the valleys is fertile, yielding wheat, barley, 
maize, flax, hemp, and fruits. Oil, and a poor kind of 
wine called chacoli, are also produced. Many of the 
mountains are clothed with forests of oak, chestnuts, 
beeches, and other trees, and contain iron, copper, lead, 
and marble. Salt is also found in large quantities in the 
province. The manufactures of Alava are unimportant; 
5 oarse cloth, iron ware, earthenware, hats, and shoes being 
among the chief. The capital of the province is Vitoria. 
Population in 1870, 102,494. 

ALAVA, Don Migxjel Ricardo d’, a Spanish general 
and statesman, born at Vitoria in 1771. He served first 
in the navy, and had risen to be captain of a frigate when 
he exchanged into the army, receiving corresponding rank. 
In politics he followed a very devious course. At the 
assembly of Bayonne, in 1808, he was one of the most 
prominent of those who accepted the new constitution 
from Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain. In 1811, when 
Joseph’s position was becoming insecure, Alava joined the 
national independent party, who were fighting in a llian ce 
with the English. The Spanish Cortes appoint^ him 
commissary at the English headquarters, and Wellington, 
who seems to have regarded him with great favour, made 
him one of his aides-de-camp. Before the dose of the 
campaign he had risen to the rank of biigadier-generaL 
On the restoration of Ferdinand, Alava was cast into 
prison, but the influence of his uncle Ethenard, the in- 
quisitor, and of Wellington, secured his speedy release. He 
soon contrived to gain the favour of the Sing, who ap- 
pointed him in 1815 ambassador to the Hague. Four 
years later he was recalled, owing, it is said, to the marked 
kindness he had shown to his banished fellow-countrymen- 
On the breaking out of the revolution of 1820 he was 
chosen by the province of Alava to represent it in tihe 
Cortes, where he became conspicuous in the party of the 
Exaltados^ and in 1822 was made presidents In the 
latter year he fought with the nnlitia under Ballasteros 
and Murillo to maintain the authority of the Cortes 
against the rebels. When the French invested Cadiz, 
Alava was commissioned by the Cortes to treat with the 
Duo d’Angouleme, and the negotiations resulted in the 
restoration of Ferdinand, who pledged himself to a liberal 
policy. Ho sooner had he regained power, however, than 
he ceased to hold himself bound by his promises, and Alava 
found it necessary to retire first to Gibraltar and then to Eng- 
land. On the death of Ferdinand, he returned to Spain, and, 
espousing the cause of Maria Christina against Don Carlos, 
was appointed ambassador to London in 1834, and to 
Paris in 1835. After the insurrection of La Qranja, he 
refused to sign the constitution of 1812, declaring hin^elf 
tired of taking new oaths, and was consequently obliged 
to retire to France, where he died at Bar&ges in 1843. 

ALAY (Ht. a triumphant procession), a Turkish cere- 
mony observed on the assembling of the forces at the out- 
break of war. Its essential feature is the public display 
of the sacred standard of Mahomet, which may be seen 
only by Moslems and touched only by the emus. On one 
occasion, when, owing to a long interval of peace, this 
rule had been forgotten, the Christians, who had witnessed 
the spectacle in large numbers, were crueUy massacred. 
The procession in which the standard is carried is headed 
by artisans bearing the implements of their respective 
trades. 

ALB, or Albs, a vestment of white linen, hanging down 
to the feet, worn by priests at all the more Bolerm services 
of the church. It corresponds to the surplice of the 
English clergy, the difference being that the alb is closer in 
the sleeves, and bound at the waist by a girdle. In the 
ancient church it was customary for the neophytes who 
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were baptized on Easter-day to wear an alb for the eight 
days following, and hence the Sunday after Easter was 
called Dominica in Albis* 

ALBA, the ancient Alba Fompeia^ a town of Italy, in 
the province of Guneo, situated on the Tanaro, 30 miles 
S.E of Turin. It is the seat of a bishop, and contains a 
cathedral, founded in 1486, as well as other churches and 
reUgious establishments. It has a lar^ trade in cattle, 
and the surrounding district is very fertile, producing silk, 
wine, oil, grain, and fruits, and also marble and rock-salt. 
Population of the commune (1865), 9687. 

ALBA LONGA, the most ancient town in Latium, 
was situated 15 miles S.K from Borne, on a ridge be- 
tween the mountain and the lake that were both called 
from it Albanus. It derived its name probably from its 
elevated or Alpine situation, the story of the white sow 
discovered by JSsieBS on lan^ng (Vir^, AEneid, iii. 390— 
392) being of course mythicaL Little beyond the bare 
fact of its existence for a considerable period as the foremost 
town in Latium can be accepted as strictly historicaL 
According to the legendary accounts, it was founded by 
Ascanius, the son of .tineas, 300, or, as a later version 
has it, 360 years before the foundation of Rome. Four- 
teen kings, whose names are all preserved, are said to have 
reigned over it in succession. The names, however, are 
evidently an invention, having probably this substratum of 
historic truth, that the ruling family belonged to the 
SRvian gens. The city was destroyed by the Romans 
under Tullus Hostilius, and its inhabitants removed to 
Roma Several of the patrician families, such as the 
tTWn, Ouriatiij Scrvili% Tullii, Qumtiij ascribed thrir origin 
to these immigrants from Alba. 

ALBACETE, one of the new provinces of Spain, was 
formed in 1833 out of districts taken from Murcia and 
New Castila It is bounded on the N. by Cuen 9 a, on 
the K by Valencia and Alicant, on the S. by Murcia, 
and on the W. by Ciudad Real and Jaen. The area is 
6971 square milea The province is generaRy hilly, some 
of the peaks of the sierras rising to a height of 6000 feet } 
but it contains rich plains and many fertile valleys. The 
principal rivers are iflie Mundo in the southern and the 
Jncar in the northern part of the province ; and there are 
numerous smaller streams. Some parts of the country have 
a bare appearance, being destitute of wood, but the neigh- 
bourhood of Alcarez is covered with fruit trees, and pre- 
sents the aspect of a garden. Agriculture is in a tolerably 
prosperous state, more advanced than in the centre of 
CastQe, but less so than in the rich districts of Murcia 
and Valencia. Cereals, pulse, and fruits of all kinds are 
produced, as well as wine of fair quality, and excellent 
honey. Saffron also is produced in large quantities, and 
some attention is given to the keeping of silk-worms. 
Many of the inhabitants devote themselves to the rearing 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. The bulls of Albacete are in 
request for buH-fights; there is a good breed of mules, 
and the horses of the province have long mounted the 
Spanish cavalry. Manufactures are confined to the spin- 
ning of hemp, and the making of coarse cloths, porcelain, 
earthenware, and cutlery. There are several distiHeiies, 
and a considerable trade in wood. The district is rich in 
minerals, induding silver, iron, copper, zinc, sulphur, 
gypsum, and coal ; but, excepting stones and marble fox 
building purposes, they are little wrought. In addition 
to agricultural produce, small quantities of zinc, iron, and 
sulphur are exported. There are numerous mineral 
springs, chiefly sulphureous, and hot as well as cold, at 
various places in the province. Among the chief towns 
are Albacete, Chinchilla, Bonillo, and Alcarez. The rail- 
way from Madrid to Valencia traverses the province, and 
at Chinchilla a line branches southward to Murcia 
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The state of education throngHonc the province is very low. 
In the town of Albaceie, where it is best, little more than 
the population can read i while at Yeste, where it is 
worst, the proportion is only 1 in 15. The graver crimes 
are of infrequent occurrence ^ but the inhabitants always 
wear arms, and offences agailtst the person are numerous. 
Population in 1867, 221,444. 

Albacetei, a town of Spain, capital of the above pro- 
vince, is situated about 140 miles S.E, of Madrid, and is a 
station on the railway between Madrid and Valencia. It 
is surrounded by a fertile plain, and has considerable trade 
in saffron and in the agricultural products of ^ the district. 

A great market, chiefly for the sale of cattle, is held annu- 
ally in September, and extends over several days. The 
town is well built, and has several churches, two hospit^, 
and a normal schooL At one time it had an extensive 
trade in cutlery, from which it received the name of the 
Sheffield of Spain. This manufacture has been very much 
reduced by the importation of cutlery from England and 
Germany, but Albacete is still famous for its daggers, 
which are held in high repute and much worn by the 
Spaniards. They are formidable weapons, of coarse manu- 
facture, but with richly-ornamented handles, and frequently 
bear proverbial inscriptions suitable to their murderous 
appearance. Population, 15,160. 

ALBAJST, St, usually styled the protomariyr of Britain, 
was horn at Yerulamium, and flourished towards the end 
of the third century. In his youth he took a journey to 
Rome in company with AmpMbalus, a monk <Jf Caerleon, 
and served seven years as a soldier under the Emperor 
Diocletian- On his return home he settled at Yerul am i um , 
and, influenced by the example and instructions of Amphi- 
balua, renounced the errors of paganism, in which he 1^ 
been educated, and became a convert to the Christian 
religion. It is generally agreed that Alban suffered 
martyrdom dxuring the great persecution in the reign, 
of Diocletian ; hut authors differ as to the precise date. 
Bede, who gives a full account of the event, fixes it in 286 ; 
some refer it to the year 296 ; while ITsher reckons it 
amongst the events of 303, Between 400 and 600 years 
after St Alban’s death, Offa, king of the Mercians, built 
a large and stately monastery near Yerulamium to his i 
memory, and around it the present town of St Albans was 
gradually erected. 

ALBANI, or Albano, Eban-oesoo (1678-1660), a 
celebrated Italian painter, was bom at Bologna. His 
father was a silk merchant, and intended to bring up his 
son to the same occupation ; but Albani was already, at 
the age of twelve, filled with so strong an inclination for 
painting, that on the death of his father he devoted him- 
self entirely to art. His first master was Denis Calvart, 
with whom Guido Reni was at the same time a pupil. He 
was soon left by Calvart entirely to the care of Guido, and 
contracted with him a close friendship. He followed Guido 
to the school of the Caracci; but after this, owing to 
mutual rivalry, their friendship began gradually to cooL 
They kept up for a long time a keen competition, and their 
mutual emulation called forth some of their best produc- 
tions. Notwithstanding this rivalry, they still spoke of 
each other with the highest esteem. Albani, after having 
greatly improved himself in the school of the Caracci, 
went to Rome, where he opened an academy and resided 
for many years. Here he painted, after the designs of 
Annibal Caracci, the whole of the frescoes in the chapel of St 
Diego in the church of San Giacomo degli Spagnuoli. His 
best frescoes are those on mythological subjects, of which 
there is a large number in the Yerospi Palace, now Tor- 
lonia. On the death of his wife he returned to Bologna, 
where he married a second time, and resided till his death 
in the enjoyment of much domestic happiness and general 


esteem. His wife and children were very beautiful, and 
served him for models. But while thus studying from 
nature, his love of artificial refinement and conventional 
expression was so great, that even his best works are defi- 
cient in breadth and vigour, as well as in unaffected grace 
and natural feeling. The learning displayed in the com- 
position of his pictures, and their minute elaboration 
and exquisite finish, gave them great celebrity, and entitle 
them to a distinctive place among the products of the 
Bolognese schooL 

“ In point of original inventionj * * says Lansi, ‘‘Albani is superior to 
Domenicidno, perhaps to any other of the school ; and in his repre^ 
sentation of female forms, according to Mengs, he has no equal. By 
some he is denominated the Anacreon of painting. like that poet, 
with his short odes, so Albani, from his small paintings, acquired 
great reputation ; and as the one sings Y enus and the Loves, and maids 
aud boys, so does the artist hold up to the eye the same delicate 
and graceful subjects. Nature, indeed, formed, the perusal of the 
poets inclined, and fortune encouraged his geuius for iliis kind of 
painting ; and possessing a consort and twelve children, all of sur- 
piising beauty, he was at the same time blest _ with the finest 
models for the pursuit of his studies. He had a villa most delight- 
fully situated, which further presented him with a variety of objects 
enabling him to represent ine beautiful rural views so familiar to 
his eye, 

A great number of his works are at Bologna. Among 
the most celebrated of his pictures are the “ Four Seasons 
Diana and Yenus,” in the Florentine gallery; the ‘‘Toilet 
of Venus,” in the Louvre; “Yenus landing at Cythera,” 
in the Ghigi palace at Rome, dec. Among the best of his 
sacred subjects are a “ St Sebastian ” and an “ Assumption 
of the Virgin,” both in the church of St Sebastian at 
Roma He was among the first of the Italian painters to 
devote himself to the painting of cabinet pictures. 

ALBANIA, a country of considerable extent, which 
tiiough frequently ruled by turbulent and nearly independ^ 
ent chiefs, ranks as one of the provinces of the Turkish 
empire. The tract of land to which this name is now 
applied extends from 39® to 43® N. lat., and from 18® 24' 
to 21® 48' E, long. ; from the Gulf of Cattaro in the north 
to the Gulf of Arta in the south, and from the coast of 
the Adriatic Sea and Ionian Sea on the west to an irregular 
ill-defined line inland towards the east, roughly indicated 
in its northern part by the Tcliar Dagh, the ancient Scardus, 
a part of the Hsemus or Balkan range, and southwards by 
i the Hindus chain, or rather the portions of it now called 
the mountains of Sagoii, Metzovo, and SuR Within these 
limi ts is included the ancient JSpirus, corresponding to 
the southern part of the country now comprehended 
under the general name of Albania, and divided from 
Albania, properly so called, by the river Yoyutza or Viosa, 
which enters the Adriatic a few miles north of Avlona, 
Albania, therefore, is bounded on the N. by Dalmatia, 
Montenegro (from which it is separated by the river 
Moroka), ana Bosnia; on the E. by Servia and the 
Turkish province of Rum-ili, in which Macedonia, or the 
greater part of it, is included; and on the S. by Hellas 
or Northern Greece, which was the Turkish province of 
Livadia before Greece regained its independence, and from 
which it is separated by the river Garla or Suli The 
superficial area of Albania is estimated at about 18,944 
square miles, and it has a coast-line of about 280 miles 
from north to south, without reckoning indentations, &e. 
It nowhere extends more than 100 miles from the sea, 
and in the southern part not more than 30 miles. 

According to the most recent division of the Turkish 
empire into eyalets, sanjaks, and liras, Albania is com- 
prdiended in three ey^ets, namely, Uskub or Uskup 
in the north; Eoumelia, which also includes part of 
Macedonia, in the centre; and Yania, corresponding pretty 
nearly to the ancient JSpiruSy in the south. The chief 
towns of these eyalets are respectively Scutari, Monastir, 
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and Joannina, sometijnes written Janina or Yanina ; and 
these di-dsions are therefore spoken of by some writers as 
the pashaliks of Scutari, Monastir, and Joannina. The 
divisions chiefly recognised by the Albanians themselves 
are those formed by the varieties of the native trib^ 
Colonel L^ke, who is considered one of the best informed 
anthoriti^ on this head, divides them into the Ngege or 
Ghegides, whose principal towns are Dulcigno, Scutari, and 
Ihirazzo ; the Toske or Toskides, who occupy Berat and 
Elbasan ; the liape, a poor and predatory race, who in- 
habit the mountains between the Toske and Delvino ; and 
the Tsami, who inliabit the most southerly district, and 
whose principal towns are Suli and Paramithia. The 
country is mountainous, the interior being traversed by a 
range which forms a prolongation of the Dinaric Alps, 
and which is cfJiitinued southwards in the Pindus range. 
These mountains, from which numerous spurs are thrown 
out to the «ast and west, run in a direction from north to 
south, parallel to the course of the Tchar Dagh. Along the 
southern part of the coast-line, and parallel with it, run the 
Khimara mountains, known to, the ancients as the Aero- 
ceraunian range, terminating northwards in the bold head- 
land of Cape Glossa. There are three lakes of great size 
in Albania-^cutari in the north, Okhrida in the centre, 
and Joannina in the south. The rivers for the most part 
are short, and run, generally speaking, from east to west, 
or in a north-westerly direction. The Moroka and Zenta 
enter the lake of Scutari, which is connected with the sea 
by the Boyana, that flows into the Adriatic near Dulcigno. 
The White Drin, flowing in a southerly direction, and the 
Black Drin, running northwards from Lake Okhrida, form 
the head streams of the Drin- The principal streams in 
addition to these are the Skombia, Voyutza, Calamas, 
Arta, and Gurla (the ancient Acheron\ with its tributary 
the Vuv6 (the ancient Cocytm). The climate is generally 
healthy, though cold and bleak in the highlands; the 
warmer regions along the coast are also frequently visited 
by cold northerly winds. 

Albania includes not only the ancient Epirus^ but also 
part of the ancient Macedoma^ Illyria^ and Ghoumicu 
This country was in early times, as now, distinguished by 
the rude valour of its inhabitants. Its remote situation, 
and the want of union among its tribes, generally pre- 
vented it from acting any conspicuous part in Grecian 
politics. The only remarkable exception occurs in the reign 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (296-272 B.a), who was jusfly 
ranked among the greatest captains of antiquity. After hm 
death the country was again split into a number of petty 
states, which were unable to resist the united stren^h. of 
Macedon ; and to that kingdom Epirus continued subject 
till both were alike subdued by the Homan arms (167 B.a) 

It was during the time of the Greek empire that the 
name of Albania was first given to this district. During 
the decline of the empire the Albanians gradually rose to 
distinction, and at last to independence. Their valour 
enabled them to maintain their ground a^nst the Bul- 
garians, who had occupied all the neighboming districts of 
Greece, For were they less successful against the Turks, 
a more formidable enemy. Under the command of the 
celebrated George Castriot, called by the Turks Scander- 
beg, they baffled all the efforts of Mahomet IL, the con- 
queror of Constaiftmople. That powerful monarch entered 
Albania only to experience a succession of defeats, and was 
at length compelled to acknowledge its independence by a 
formal treaty. On the death of Scanderbeg, the Turks 
redoubled tiheir efforts against Albania, which was at 
length reduced to a state of nominal subjection- The 
siege of Scutari, in 1478, formed the termination of this 
memorable struggle. The subjection, however, was always 
the imperfect; revolts were frequent, and the inhabitants of 
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mountainous districts still preserved thoir indt^pend^nce. 
It was the motives of pay and plunder, rather than com- 
pulsion, that brought these hardy soldiers into the Turkish 
ranks. In proportion as the Ottoman empire declined 
in vigour, its hold of Albania became less firm ; and the 
vigorous and enterprisiBg genius of AH Pasha again con- 
verted this dependency into what might almost be called a 
separate kingdozn- 

In the grand insurrection of Greece (1821-1829), the 
Albanians, accustomed to view with disdain the Ottoman 
yoke, showed a considerable disposition to make common 
cause with the Greeks, and their co-operation would have 
almost ensured success. But the Greeks, imprudently and 
unhappily, could not divest themselves of the feeKngs of 
enmity cherished during the long series of wars which Ali 
had waged against them- At the si^e of Tripolizza 
(October 5, 1821) overtures were made to them by a corps 
of 3000 Albanians, who formed part of the garrison ; but 
fhe Greeks, having succeeded in entering the place, began 
a dreadful and indiscriminate massacre, in which the 
Albanians were not spared. At the siege of Arta, al- 
though the capture was much facilitated by the coming 
over of a corps of Albanians, the Greeks treated them 
extremely ilL The Albanian nation was thus forcibly 
thrown into the arms of the Porte, to which it has since 
continued nominally subject. The allegiance of the Alba- 
nians, however, to Turkey rests on a very precarious basis 
even at the present day, and, it will be remembered, in the 
Crimean war many Albanian chiefs fought under the 
Bussian flag against the combined forces of England, 
France, and Turkey. 

The inhabitants of Albania are estimated at 1,200,000, of 
whom a considerable proportion are Turks and Greeks; but 
the basis of the population consists of .the original race, 
called Amauts. About half of the entire population are 
Mahometans; of the other moiety, about 520,000 belong 
to the Greek Church, and the remainder to the Latin 
Church. The conversion of those who profess Maho- 
metanism has been, however, very imperfect, and chiefly 
induced by political motives. In every family the males 
usually go to the mosque, the females to church ; and some 
members of a family are seen in the most amicable manner 
eating from the same table, and even from the same plate, 
meats forbidden to the others. With the Turks, accord- 
ingly, infidel and Albanian are terms nearly synonymous. 
The native Albanian is of middle stature; his face is 
oval, with high cheek-bones; his neck long; his chest full 
and broad. His air is erect and majestic to a degree which 
never fails to strike the traveller. He holds in utter con- 
tempt that dissimulation which is characteristic of the 
Greek, and, unlike the Turk, he is gay, Kvely, and active. 
Averse, however, to regular industry, Hs whole deHght is 
in arms and plunder. He goes constantly armed; and 
there are few Albanians who have not, in the prime of 
their life, belonged to some of the numerous bands of 
robbers who infest the mountains of their native country, 
of Thessaly, and of Macedonia. This occupation carries 
with it no disgrace; it is common for the Albanian to 
mention circumstances which occurred “when he was a 
robber.'^ In proportion as the trade of robbing becomes 
overstocked, part of those engaged in it seek employment 
in the service of the sultan and the different pashas 
throughout the Turkish empire, by all of whom the Alba 
nians are regarded as the most valuable of their troops. 

This fierce and haughty race display a greater degree of 
contempt for the femsde sex than is usual even among the 
most b^barous nations. The females are literally regarded 
as inferior animals, and treated accordingly; but in the 
country districts they are not confined or veiled, as is cos- 
tomary in Mahometan countries. 
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The natioiial costame of the Albaamns is handsome in 
appearance, and bears some resemblance to the Highland 
dress. It consists of a cotton shirt; a white woollen 
fmtanella or kilt, which reaches to the knees ; a jacket ; a 
sash round the waist, in which pistols and a yataghan are 
commonly cmried ; coloured leggings ; sandals ; and a red 
cap, round which some twist a shawl or scarf. The chiefs 
and wealthy Albanians generally wear a jacket and vest of 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and metal greaves 
over their leggings, which are usually made of fine scarlet 
doth. The poorer classes, though pictur^que in appear- 
ance, are extremely dirty in their habits, and seldom 
change their clothes. As a protection from the weather, 
every Albanian has a capote^ or rough shaggy mantle with 
a hood attached, and usually made of horse-hair stuff or 
coarse woollen cloth. The dress of the females is more 
various, and often fantastical. A singular custom prevails 
among the girls of stringing together the pieces of money 
which they have collected for their portion, and wearing 
them, upon their heads. Some of them have their hair 
hanging down in braids to a great length, loaded with this 
species of ornament. 

Scutari, on the lake of that name, is now considered the 
chief town of Albania. It is the centre of a large inland 
trade, and contains about 40,000 inhabitants. Prisrend, 
in the north-east, is noted for its manufactures of fire-arms 
and cutlery, and has a population of 25,000. Monastir, 
or Bitolia, although the capital of the eydet of Eoumelia, 
is not, strictly speaking, within the confines of Albania. 
It has a large transit trade between eastern and western 
Turkey. Joannina, with 36,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the south-west shore of a lake of the same name, was the 
capital of Albania in the time of Ali Pasha, and was his 
stronghold as well as the seat of his government. The other 
important towns of the interior are Jacova, Tirana, Okhrida, 
Elbasan, Delvino, and Metzovo. The principal seaports 
and river-ports are Dulcigno, Durazzo, Parga, ihevesa, and 
Arta. 

The commerce of Albania is chiefly carried on through 
Arta and Prevesa, on the north side of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Arta, The principal merchants, however, are 
Greeks residing at Joannina^ among whom a very active 
commercial spirit appears to prevail. The exports consist 
almost entirely of unmanufactured produce, live stock, and 
provisions, and comprise valooia (the cup of the acorn of 
the Valonia oak, used in tanning), raw silk, cheese, raw 
hides, drugs, dye-woods, sheep, horses, and salted meats. 
Notwithstanding its mountainous character, the fertility of 
its plains affords a surplus of ^grain, of which a considerable 
quantity is sent to Italy, the Ionian Isles, Malta, and 
other places. The vine, olive, pomegranate, orange, lemon, 
mulherry, and fig are ^so cultivated. Wool is exported, 
chiefly unmanufactured, but partly also wrought into coarse 
doth. Other important articles of export are oil, tobacco of 
good quaHty, cotton, and cotton yam. Some cargoes of wood 
for building and firewood are annually sent to Malta. The 
chief imports consist of woollen cloths, used for winter 
coverings. For this purpose the preference is given to a 
coarser and ch^per kind than any that is usually manu- 
factured in Great Britain. This is supplied from Germany. 
Fire-anns, cutlery, gunpowder, hardware, coffee, and sugar 
are also importei The manufactures of Albania are few 
and unimportant, being almost entirely confined to caj>ote%, 
embroidery on doth and velvet, fire-arms and cutlery to a 
limited extent, and gun and pistol stocks— all for home 
consumption. 

See the Journey through Albania and Turkey of Mr 
J. Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton); Travels in the Ionian 
Isles^ Albania^ <kc., by Sir Henry Holland, who resided for 
some time in the capadty of physician at the court of Ali 
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Pasha; Eev. T. S. Hugnes’s Travels in tSieUy, Greece, and 
Albania; Leake’s Travels in Jlorthem Greece ; Mrs Mary 
A. Walker’s Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. 

ALBANIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Asia, 
bounded, according to Strabo, on ^e W. by Iberia, on 
the E. by the Caspian Sea, on the N. by Sarmatia, on the 
S. by Armenia and the river Cyrus {Kout\ The country 
formerly called Albania corresponds with the modem 
Laghistan, Schirvan, and Leghistan, and is extremely 
fertile, owing to the alluvial deposits made by the river 
Cyrus. The ancient historians describe the Albanians 
as tall, strong-bodied, and, generally speaking, of a very 
graceful appearance. The Albanians were originally a 
nomad race, and never devoted themselves to agriculture 
or commerce. They became known to the Eomans during 
Pompe/s expedition in pursuit of Mithridates (65 b.o.), 
against which they opposed a force of 60,000 infantry 
and 22,000 cavalry. Though Pompey exacted from them 
a nominal submission, they continued practically inde- 
pendent. 

ALBANO, a town and lake in the Campagna di Boma, 
Italy, about 14 miles S.E of Eome. The town is much 
admired for the picturesque scenery around it. It is well 
built, and the Eoman aqueduct and other monuments of 
antiquity are in tolerable preservation. It contains a 
cathedral, and there are many handsome viQas of the 
Eoman nobles in the vicinity. Population, 6400. The 
lake of Albano, lying to the N.E. of the town, occupies 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and is of a beautiful 
oval form, surrounded with high wooded banks, and about 
7 miles in circumference. It has long been an object 
of attraction to the painter and the traveller. In the 
fourth century of ancient Eome, during the siege of Veii, 
there was an extraordinary rise of the waters of this lake, 
and the oracle declared that there was no hope of success 
against Teii while the Alban lake was allowed thus to 
swelL This prompted the Eomans to drain it by a tunnel 
cut through the rock, a mile and a half in length, 4 feet 
wide, and 6 high, which is still perfect. This outlet keeps 
the surface of the lake at the height of 920 feet above 
the level of the sea. Monte Cavo, the ancient Alhanus, 
rises on the eastern side of the lake to a height of 3000 
feet, and commands a magnificent prospect. On its sum- 
mit stood the famous temple of Jupiter Latialis. 

ALBANY, a city of the United States, capital of the 
state of New York and of the county of Albany, pictu- 
resquely situated in a beautiful and fertile country on the 
western bank of the Hudson, 145 miles from New York. It 
is, for an American city, irregularly laid out, and much of 
its architecture is poor, although it contains several very 
fine buildings, and many of its more recently made streets 
are broad and handsome. The Capitol, a brown stone 
edifice, 116 feet by 90, built in 1807, faces a square called 
Capitol Park ; and opposite it, on the eastern side of the 
square, are the State Hall and City Hall, both con- 
structed of white marble. There are seve^ beautiful 
churches^ including a large Eoman Catholic cathedral. 
Among the literary and scientific institutions of Albany 
may be mentioned the university, incorporated in 1852, 
giving instruction in most branches of education, especially 
practical science and law ; a medical college ; an academy, 
and other schools of various grades ; a large observatory ; 
the state library, with about 90,000 volumes; and the 
Albany Institute for the collection and diffusion of scien- 
tific information. Albany is an important centre of trade, 
being situated at the point where the united Erie and 
Champlain canals join the Hudson, and possessing good 
railway communication with most cities of the United 
States. The chief articles of commerce are timber, wheat, 
barley, wool, and tobacco, enormous quantities of which. 
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especially of the first-mentioned, pass tlirongk the city 
immially. Besides its transit trade, its numerous foundries, 
its breweries, carriage and hat manufactories, and tanneries 
are of importance. In 1873, 536 vessels (83 sailing and 
352 unrigged vessels and 101 steamers), of 68,682 tons, 
belonged to the port. Albany was founded by the Dutch 
In 1623, and is thus one of the oldest European eettle- 
nents in the United States, dating sixteen years after 
that of J amestown in Virginia, It was captured by the 
British in 1664, who changed its name from Beaverwyck 
or Williamstadt in honour of the Duke of York and Albany. 

It received its charter in 1686, and became the capital of 
the state of New York in 1797. It is governed by a mayor 
and twenty aldermen, and is divided into ten war^. Popu- 
lation in 1870, 69,422; number of families, 14,105 ; and 
of dwellings, 8748. 

ALBANY, Louisa Maria OARoniNE, Countess of, 
daughter of Prince Gustavos Adolphus of Stolberg-Gedem, 
was bom at Mons on the 27th Sept. 1763, and assumed the 
title of Albany in 1772, when she married the Pretender, 
Charles Edward, grandson of Japies II. of England. Her 
husband was much older than herself, and their union 
proved very unhappy. There were no children, and the 
Pretender, who was a confirmed drunkard, treated his wife 
with such brutality that her health and even her life were 
endangered. In 1780 she obtained a legal separation, and 
entnisted herself to the care of her husband's brother, the 
Cardinal of York, who placed her in a convent, and after- 
wards removed her to his own house at Borne. Here she 
was frequently visited by the poet Alfieii, who made her 
the object of what seeias to have been the only pure attach- 
ment of his life, and who, according to his own avowal, 
was indebted to her infiuence for all that was best in his 
works. (See Alfieri,) In 1788 she was freed from her 
bonds by the death of the Pretender, and in the same year 
she is said to have been secretly married to Alfieri. For 
the remainder of her life she resided at Florence, where 
she continued to be known as Countess of Alb6uiy, and 
distinguished herself as a patroness of literary men and 
artists. Alfieri died at her house in 1803, and in 1810 
she caused a monument to his memory, by Canova, to be 
erected in the church of San Croce. With the death of 
the Cardinal of York in 1807 the Stuart line became 
extinct, and the countess, who died on the 29th January 
1824, was the last who was known by the name of Albany. 
She was buried beside Alfieri in the church of San Croce. 

ALBATEQNI, an Arabian astronomer, whose proper 
name is Moharnmed Ibn Jdbir Ih% Sendn AJyd AhdiUdh, ^ 
derived t.hia appellation from Batan in Mesopotamia, his 
native town, of which he is said to have been chief. His 
astronomical observations extended from 877 a.d. to his 
death in 929, and were principally conducted at Bakkah 
or Aracta, on the Euphrates, and at Antioch in Syria. ^ Hm 
principal work, Zid^e Scih% the original MS. of which is 
in the Vatican, was published in a Latin translation by 
Plato Tiburtinus at Nuremberg in 1637, under the title De 
Scientia Stellatum^ and reprinted at Bolo^a in 1645. 
Among the unpublished works of Albategm are commen- 
taries on the Almagest and Mahslat of Ptolemy, and a 
Treatise an Astronomy and GeogrcupJiy* Instead of the 
tables of Ptolemy, which were imperfect, he computed new 
ones; these were adapted to the meridian of Bak k a h , and 
were long used as the best among the Arabs. Albategm 
gives the motion of the sun's apogee since Ptolemy's time, 
as well as the motion of the stars, which he estimated at 
I** in 70 years. He makes tibe obliquity of the ecliptic 
23® 35^ His determination of the length of the tropical ' 
year is more exact than * that of Ptolemy, beuig only 2ixi. 
26a, short. Upon his observations were foimd^ the Al- 
phonsine tables of the moon's motion. Bfe first subs®- 



tuted smea for chords, and also introduced into trigonometry 
the use of tangents and versed sines. On account of his 
discoveries, the chief of which is the motion of the sun's 
apogee, he has been called the Arabian Ptolemy, and has 
been placed by some at the head of Arabian astronomers. 

ALBATEOSS, a genus of aquatic birds {JDimtiedea)^ 
closely allied to the Petrels and Gulls, belonging to the 
family of Longipemiaioe^ or long-winged birds, in order 
Fatatofres. In the name Diomedea^ assigned to them by 
Linnseus, there is a reference to the mythical metamor- 
phosis of the companions of the Greek warrior Diomedea 
into birds. They have the beak large, strong, and sharp- 
e<^ed, the upper mandible terminating in a large hook : 
the wings are narrow and very long; the feet have nc 
hind toe, and the three anterior toes are completely webbed. 
Of the three species 
that the genus includes 
the best known is the 
Common or Wandering 
Albatross (JD. exTdans)^ 
which occurs in all 
parts of the Southern 
Ocean, and in the seas 
that wash the coast of 
Asia to the south of 
Behring Strait. It is 
the largest and strongest 
of all sea-birds. The 
length of the body is 
stated at 4 feet, and 
the weight at from 16 
to 25 It sometimes 
measures as much as 
17 feet between the 
tips of the extended wings, averaging probably from 10 to 
12 feet. Its strength of wing is very great. It often 
accompanies a ship for days — ^not merely following it, but 
wheeling in wide circles round it — ^without ever being 
observed to alight on tiiie water, and continues its fiight, 
apparently untired, in tempestuous as well as in moderate 
weather. It has even been said to sleep on the wing, and 
Moore aUudes to this fanciful doud-rocked slumbering" 
in his THre Worshippers. It feeds on small fish and on 
the animal refuse that floats on the sea, eating to such 
excess at times that it is unable to fly, and r^ts helplessly 
on the water. The colour of the bird is a dusky white, 
the back being streaked transversely with black or brown 
bands, and the wings darker than the rest of the body. 
The flesh, though hard, dry, and masavouiy, is eaten by 
the inhabitants of Kamtchatka, who also capture the bird 
for its entrails, which they inflate for net-fioats, and its 
long wing-bones, which they manufacture into various 
artides, particularly tobacco-pipes. The ^batross lays one 
6gg; it is white, with a few spots, and is about 4 inches 
long. In breeding-time the bird resorts to solitary island 
groups, like the Croaet Islands and the devated Tristan 
da Cunha, where it has its nest — a natural hollow or a 
circle of eart^ roughly scraped together^— on the open 
ground. The early explorers of the great Southern Sea 
cheered themsdves with the companionship of the alba^ 
tross in its drea^ solitudes; and the evil hap of him 
who shot with his cross-bow the bird of good omen is 
familiar to readers of Coleridge's Ewie of the Andent 
Mariner. 

ALBAT, a town of Luzon, the chief of the Philippine 
Islands, in 13® 22' N. lat. and 123® 62' E. long. It is the 
capital of die fertile province of the same name, and the 
residence of the governor, and has an active trade. Close 
to the town is an active volcano by which it has been fre 
quently devastated. Population, 13,115. 
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ALBERONI, QixjliOj cardinal and statesinan, was bom 
near Piacenza^ probably at the village ot Fiorenmoia, on 
the 31st May 1664 His father was a gardener, and he 
himself became first connected with the church in the 
humble position of verger in the cathedbral of Hacenm 
Having gained the favour of Bishop Barm, he took priest s 
orders, and afteirwards accompanied the son of his patron 
to Rome, During the war of the Spanish succession 
Alberoni laid the foundation of his pohtical success by the 
services he rendered to the duke of Vendome, commander 
of the French forces in Italy; and when these forces were 
recalled in 1706, he accompanied the duke to Paris, where 
he was favourably received by Louis XIT. in 1711 he 
followed Vend6me into Spain as his secretary. Two years 
later, the duke having died in the interval, Alberoni w^ 
appointed consular agent for Parma at the court of Phihp 
V, of Spain, being raised at the same time to the digmty 
of count. On his arrival at Madrid he found the Princess 
ies Urains all but omnipotent with the king, and for 
% time he judged it expedient to use her influence in 
carrying out hia plans. In concert with her he arranged 
She king's marriage with Elizabeth Farnese of Parma, 
whom he represented to be of such a facile disposition that 
the princess's power over Philip would be in no degree 
unpaired by the union. Alberoni was already in Parma 
bo conclude the negotiation ere the Princess des TTrsins 
discovered that he had entirely deceived her as to the 
character of Elizabeth. A messenger was at once des- 
patched to prevent, if possible, the ratification of the 
engagement; but he arrived too late. On reaching Spain 
Elizabeth's first act, prompted doubtless by Alberoni, was 
bo demand the instant dismissal of the outwitted favourite, 
who was compelled to leave the Spanish dominions. The 
infiuence of the new queen being actively exerted on 
Albexoni's behalf, he speedily rose to high position. He 
was made a member of tiie king's council, bishop of Mala^, 
and in 1716 prime minister, and was raised to the dignity 
of cardinal in 1717. His internal policy was exceedingly 
vigorous, and, though carried out altogether regardless of 
popular rights and Uberbies, might have restored the lost 
greatness of Spain had it not been for his unscrupulous 
and audacious conduct of foreign affairs. The key to his 
daring and crafty schemes is probably to be found in the 
desire of Elizabeth to secure a throne for her son Don 
Carlos, bom in 1716. Seizing the flimsiest pretext for 
making war upon Austria, he invaded the Maud of Sar- 
dinia, then Austrian territory, and took possession of 
Sicily. In France he pressed the claims of Philip V. to 
the regency in opposition to the Duke of Orleans; he sought 
to keep il^gland employed at home by encouraging the 
Pretender, and he pursued a similar policy towards Austria in 
connection with Bagotski of Transylvania and the Sultan, 
An alliance which he formed with Russia and Sweden led tp 
no practical results, and his other schemes similarly failed. 
England, France, Austria, and Holland united themselves 
in what is known as the Quadruple Alliance against the 
aggressions of Spain; and though their first proposals 
were rejected fearlessly by Alberoni, they were strong 
enough to succeed when, in a second negotiation, they re- 
quired of Philip the dismissal of his minister as an indispen- 
sable condition of peace. On the 6th December 1719 he 
was ordered to leave Spain, Elizabeth herself having taken 
an active part in procuring the decree of banishment. He 
went to Italy, and there had to take refuge among the 
Apennines, Pope Clement, who was his bitter enemy, 
having given strict orders for his arrest. On the death of 
Clement, Alberoni boldly appeared at the Conclave, and 
took part in the election of Innocent XTTT (1721), 
after which he was for a short time imprisoned by the 
pontiff on the desnand of Spain. At the next election he 
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was himself proposed for the papal chair, and secured ten 
votes at the Conclave which elected Benedict XIXX. Bene- 
dict's successor, Clement XTX ., named h im legate of 
Ravenna, in which capacity he incurred the pope's dis- 
pleasure by the strong and unwarrantable measures he 
adopted to reduce the little republic of San Marino to 
subjection to Rome. He was consequently replaced by 
another legate in 1740, and soon after he retired to Pia- 
cenza, where he founded a college which still bears his 
name. He died on the 16th June 1762, leaving a sum of 
600,000 ducats to endow the seminary he had founded, 
and the residue of the immense wealth he had acquired in 
Spain to his nephew. Alberoni left a large quantity of 
manuscripts; but the genuineness of the Politic Testor 
mmty published in his name at Lausanne in 1753, has 
been questioned. 

ALBERT (Aibbkoht) L, Duke of Austria, and after- 
wards King of Germany, bom in 1248, was the son of 
Rudolph of Habsburg, the founder of the imperial Austrian 
dynasty. Rudolph having acquired the duchy of Austria 
by conquest, vested it in bis son, with consent of the 
electors, in 1282, and thus founded the dynasty which still 
reigns. He also endeavoured to secure for Albert the suc- 
cession to the throne of Germany, but was unsuccessful. 
On the death of his father in 1291, Albert seized the in- 
signia of sovereignty, and with characteristic presumption 
declared himself king of Germany, without regard to the 
decision of the electors. Their choice fell (1292) upon 
Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert, who was c^led to sup- 
press a revolt among his subjects in Switzerland, found it 
necessary to acknowledge the superior claims of his rival. 
The government of Adolphus having become displeasing 
to the electors, they formally deposed him in 1298, and 
named Albert his successor. A&^ however, the former 
refused to recognise their verdict, the matter had to be 
referred to the arbitrament of the sword. The forces of 
the rival kings met at Golheim, near Worms, where the 
army of Adolphus was defeated, and he himself slain by 
Albert's own hand. Upon this, Albert, wishing probably 
to show his moderation, resigned his daim to the throne, 
but he was re-elected, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on 
the 24th August 1298. Pope Boniface VIIL, however, 
denied the right of the electors, and refused to confirm their 
choice, allegmg that the empire belonged to him alone to 
hold or bestow at his pleasure. In league with Philip the 
Fair of France, Albert at first openly resisted the pope; 
but soon finding it advisable to change Ms policy, he 
deserted his ally, admitted the papal jurisdiction, and was 
rewarded with the kingdom of the deposed Philip. It 
should be noted, however, that he never received from the 
pope the crown of the Roman empire, thou^ his name is 
generally included in the list of emperors. His reign as 
king of Germany was one of continual warfare. With a 
rapacity wHch seems to have known no bounds, he endea- 
voured to subdue Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia; but was in each case unsuccessfuL The 
attempt to bind his yoke more firmly upon the Swiss can- 
tons caused the revolt of Unterwalden, Schwyz, and Uri, 
in January 1308, and thus laid the foundation of the Swiss 
Confederation. It was while endeavouring to check this 
revolt that Albert met Ms death at the hand of bia nephew, 
John of Habsburg, whose daim to Ms father's dominion of 
Swabia had been refused in the most insulting terms by 
the king. Incensed at the denial of big rights, John 
formed a conspiracy with three noblemen of the king's 
suite. On the 1st May 1308 the four crossed the river 
Reuss at Windisch with Albert, who was «1n.in immediately 
on landi ng , and before the eyes of the other members of the 
suite, who had been left on the opposite side. He died in 
the arms of a beggar woman, who happened to be passing. 
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Albert wa .1 married to Elizabeth, daughter of the count of 
Tyrol, who bore him eleven children. 

Four cither reigning dukes of Austria bore the name of 
A l be rt. Of these, Albert IL, sumamed the Wise, reigned 
from 1330 to 1358; Albert III. from 1365 to 1390; and 
Albert IV., sumamed the Mous, from 1390 to 1402. 
Albert V., sumamed “ The ^Magnanimous,” bom in 1397 
was elected Mng of Germany in Aprd 1438, and is therefore 
sometimes styled Albert 11, the hi^er dignity having 
^en previously borne only by the first of the 
Ttoough his marriage in 1422 with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sigismund, king of Bohemia and Htmgaiy, he ultimiitely 
added the sovereignty of these dominions to his own, being 
elected king of Hungary on the death of Sigismund in 1437 
and Mng of Bohemia in May 1438. He died at Langen- 
dorf on the 27th October 1439, while engaged in an ex- 
pedition against the Turks. 

ALBEET L, margrave of Brandenburg, sumamed "The 
Bear,” from the heraldic emblem he afumniA/ i hom in 
1106, was the son of Otto the Eich, count of BaUenstadt, 
by his mamage with Eilica, eldest daughter of the duke of 
^xony. In 1121 he received from the Emperor Lothario 
the marqnisate of Lusatia, to be held in fief, and he served 
the empire faithfully in the war with Bohemia in 1 1 26. In 
the following year, from some unknown motive, the emperor 
conferred the duchy of Saxony, to which Albert, as son of 
the eldest daughter of Magnus, had the best claim, upon 
Hemy of Bavaria, son of a younger daughter; and in 1131 
Albert was deprived of Lusatia. He stiH remained, how- 
ever, loyal to the empire, and received as a reward the 
margravate of Brandenburg in 1134. In 1136-7 he made 
incursions into the territory of the Wends, his troublesome 
neighbours on the north, and succeeded in strengthening 
position. In 1 1 38 the Emperor Conrad HL conferred upon 
him the duchy of Saxony; but finding himself unable to 
maintainhis rights against Henrythe Lion, he betook himself 
in 1142 to the emperor, who restored Saxony to Ms rival, 
and allotted Swabia to Mm in compensation, A few years 
later Albert again attacked the Wends, and secured by 
conquest large accessions of territory, wMch he held as a 
fief of the empire. On the extinction of the house of 
Stadeu in 1150, Albert was raised to the dignity of an 
elector. A tMrd expedition against the Wends, under- 
taken in 1157, ended in their almost total extinction, and 
^bert caused the depopulated territory to be colonised by 
industrious agriculturists from the Rhine and the ISTether- 
lands, who greatly improved the face of the country. In 
1158 Albert went on a crusade to the Holy Land, in com- 
pany with Ms wife, returning the following year. The 
close of Ms reign was signalised by another war with 
Henry of Saxony (1164—8), in wMch Albert was unsuc- 
cessfuL Immediately on peace being concluded, he abdi- 
cated m favour of Ms eldest son; and after two years 
spent in retirement, he died at BallenstMt on the 18th 
November 1170. 

ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg and first Duke 
of Brussia, third son of the Margrave Eriednch of Ans- 
paoh, was bom on the 17th May 1490. Being intended 
for the church, he was educated by Ajcchbibhop Hermann 
of Cologne, and became a canon of Cologne cathedral. He 
seems, however, to have himself preferred a military life, 
as he accompanied his father in the train of the emperor on 
an expedition to Venice, and was present at the siege of 
Pavia, On the 13th Feb. 1511 he joined the Teutonic 
order; and a few days after, though scarcely twenty-one 
years old, was chosen grand master, it being expected that, 
as nephew of Sigismund of Poland, he would be able to 
secure the privileges and immunities wMch the order were 
at the time claiming from that monarch. The ref usal of 
Albert to swear allegiance to Sigismund 1^ after pro- 
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traded Mgotiations, wMch proved fruitless, to a war with 
Poland in 1520. A four years* truce being concluded at 
Thom in 1521, Albert repaired to the diet at Nuremberg 
to invoke the aid of ^ brother German princes on behall 
of Ms order. The diet found itself unable to render hiTn 
any assistance, and at the same time he received advice 
from Luther wMch altogether changed Ms purpose. Em- 
bracing the doctrines of the Reformation, he was declared 
Duke of Prussia, consented to hold the duchy as a fief from 
Poland, and took the oath of allegiance at Cracow on the 
9th April 1525. At the same time he resigned the grand 
mastersMp of the order. In 1527 he married Azme 
Dorothea, daughter of the king of Denmark. Hir subse- 
quent reign was marked by zealous efforts, amid many 
difficulties, to promote the welfare of Ms duchy. He inter- 
^ted himself especially in the advancement of learning, 
inviting men of letters to his court, mnd promoting the 
publication of their writing In 1544 he founded the 
university of Konigsberg, in spite of great opposition, 
cMefly from the pope. Keen theological disputes between 
the professors of this university were among the many 
troubles of his later years. He died of the plague on the 
20th of March 1568. His second wife, the Princess A tor 
Maria of Brunswick, who had been attacked by the same 
disease, survived him only a single day. 

ALBERT, Cardinal Archbishop of Magdeburg and Elector 
of Mentz, born 1489, was the youngest son of John, Elector 
of Brandenburg. In 1513 he was consecrated archbishop 
of Magdeburg, and about the same time he was chosen 
administrator of the diocese of Halberatadt. Next year he 
was raised to the still Mgher dignity of archbishop and 
dector of Mentz, and he continued to hold aU three offices 
srmultaneo^y. For the pallium in connection with the 
latter appointment the pope demanded the exorbitant stim 
of 30,000 ducato, but enabled the archbishop to recoup 
himself by grmting him the privilege of selling indulgences 
throughout Ms diocese. It was Ms employment of the 
DoE^can Tetzel in this service wMch, by calling forth 
Lutheris famous ninety-five theses, had so important an 
influence on the course of the Reformation. In 1618 he 
was created a cardi:^ as a reward for Ms services to the 
Romish church His opposition to the doctrines of Luther 
Md not prevent niany within his own diocese from aocept- 
ing the Reformation ; and he found it necessary to grant 
refigious liberty to his subjects in 1641, availing himself of 
the opportunity to extort from them in return for the boon ’ 
the payment of Ms debts, wMch amounted to 500,000 
florins. Albert was a patron of learning, and coxmted 
Erasmus among his friends. He died at Mentz on the 
24th September 1545. 

ALBERT (PRINCE), FnAirois CjffARLEs AxTGtTSTrrs- 
Albert Emmanuel, Prince Consort of England, bom at 
Roseimu on the 26th Aug. 1819, was the second son of the 
hereditary Duke of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, by his first wife 
the Princess Louise of Saxe-GotharAltenburg. He thus be- 
longed to the Ernestine or elder branch of the royal family 
of S^ony, wMch, on account of its adherence to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, had to surrender the king- 
dom to the Alhertine or younger branch, wMch is still in 
possession of it. The marriage of his parents proving an 
unhappy one, they separated in 1 824, and the young prince 
never again saw Ms mother, who died in 1831. He was 
educated, along ^th his elder brother Ernest, under the 
care of Ccmsistortal-Ilath Florschiitz, who, in a memoran- 
dum drawn up after the prince's death, speaks in the 
high^t tenm of Ms pupil’s benevolent disposition and 
studious habits. At the proper age the brothers proceeded 
to the university of Bonn, where Herr Florschiitz still 
contmued to exercise a general superintendence of their 
studies. Prince Albert devoted Mmself especially to the 
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natural sciences, political economy, and pMloBopliy, liaving 
for* teacltors Mon of ffucli worid-wide fduie sb Fichte, 
Schlegel, and Perthes* He also diligently cuItiT?ated at 
feliia period the sister arts of music and painting, and thus 
{pialided jiimaAlf for some of the most valuable services he 
was afterwards to render to the land of his adoption. 
feeling for art in all its forms was very sensitive, and his 
executive ahillj both as a musician and painter, very con- 
siderable. Li gymnastic exercises he greatly excelled, 
carrying off the first prize for fencing in a competition with 
a la^e number of students. 

In 1836 the prince visited England in company with his 
father, and met his future consort for the first time. The 
idea of a matrimonial alliance between the cousins had 
occurred to various members of the family, and had been 
cherished especially by their grandmother the dowager- 
duchess of Coburg, and their uncle Leopold, the king of 
the Belgians. From the time of the queen’s accession 
there seems to have been a family imderstanding on the 
subject, though, owing to the youth of the prince and his 
cousin, no f orm^ engagement was entered into till two years 
later. In the winter of 1838-9 the prince travelled in 
Italy, accompanied by Mr Seymour, a young English gentle- 
man, who was selected doubtless out of regard to the pro- | 
bable future of his charge. A year later the hopes of I 
many were realised when, on the 23d Nov. 1839, the : 
queen announced to the Privy Council her intended mar- I 
riage with her cousin. The circumstances of the engage- ; 
ment have been fully made known since the prince’s death, | 
and they show that the union was founded upon mutual 
choice, springing from mutual affection. On the 10th 
February 1840 the marriage was celebrated at the chapel- 
royal, St James^'s, amid universal rejoicings. A few days 
before the event two bills had been passed in parliament, 
one naturalising the prince as a British subject, and the 
other providing an annuity of £30,000 a year for the 
mainteiiance of his establishment. The ministry had 
proposed that the sum should be £50,000, following the 
precedent established in the case of Prince Leopold; but 
the reduction was made on the motion of Colonel Sibthorpe, 
who received the support of the radicals and the entire 
opposition. The result of the vote caused the prince con- 
siderable vexation and disappointment, which were enhanced 
when difficulties were raised in parliament as to the pre- 
cedence to be accorded to him.”' The latter question was only 
settled by an exercise of the queen’s prerogative. Letters 
patent were issued on the 6i5i March, giving the prince 
precedence next to the queen. 

The position in which the prince was placed by his 
marriage, while it was one of distinguished honour, was 
also one of peculiar difficulty, and it was only the posses- 
tdon of a rare discretion that enabled him to fill it so 
irreproachably as he did. Published letters and memo- 
randa show how thoroughly he appreciated the delicate 
nature of his duties, and how clearly he perceived the 
limits within whidi his influence must be confined if it 
was to be legiidmately and usefully exerted. A letter to 
the Duke of W*dlington, declining, after mature considera- 
tion, to be designated to the office of commander-in-chief 
of the army, is especially noteworthy as containing an 
admirable description of tire proper functions of a prince- 
consort. QeneiaUy, his idea was that it was his duty to 
merge his personality as completely as possible in that of 
the soverei^ while giving her in ^ things real but unob- 
trusive advice and support ; and that he acted during 
whole life in conformity with this idea those who had the 
best means of knowing were the readiest to testify. Once, 
indeed, at the commencement of the Crimean war, it was 
g^erally believed that he had overstepped the limits of 
his position by interfering unwarrantably with the foreign 
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policy of the country and the patronage of the urmy. 
The charges were so definite and so “widely circulated that 
it was deemed necessary to take notice of them in parlia- 
ment. They were met by a complete and emphatic denial 
on the part of the ministry, and no one now bdieves that 
they h^ any real foundation. It was, of course, both 
natural and proper that the prince should interest himself 
deeply in the affairs of the country over which, by an Act 
passed on the 4th Aug. 1840, he had been named regent 
in the event of the death of the queen before the heir to the 
crown had attained the age of eighteen years. He had also 
a right to interest himself in the administration of the army, 
as being himself a field-marshal and a colonel of hussars. 

It was fortunate for the prince, shut out as he was by 
the circumstances of his station from any share in party 
politics, that he found other and more congenial work 
sufficient to engage aU his energies. He was qualified, as 
few of his rank are, to deal with those social and scientific 
problems in the solution of which men of all parties are 
equally interested He engaged himself especially in endea- 
vours to secure the more perfect application of science and 
art to manufacturing industry. The Great Exhibition of 
1851 originated in a suggestion he threw out at a meeting 
of the Society of Arts, and owed the greater part of its 
success to bis intelligent and unwearied efforts. Similar 
institutioiis, on a sn^er scale but with a kindred aim, 
always found in him warm advocacy and substantial sup 
port. It was chiefiy at meetings in connection vrith these 
that he found occasion for the deKvery of addresses cha- 
racterised by profound thought and comprehensiveness of 
view, a collection of which was published in 1857. One 
of the most favourable specimens of his powers as a speaker 
is the inaugural address which he delivered as President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
when it met at Aberdeen in 1869, printed in an edition of 
his speeches which appeared in 1862. The education of 
his family and the management of his domestic affairs 
furnished the prince with another very important sphere 
of action, in which he employed himself with conscientious 
devotedness. The training of the Prince of Wales was 
carried on under his own superintendence, in accordance 
with a plan he himself had dra'vm up; and it may be 
questioned whether so much wisdom and care was ever 
bestowed on the f upbringing of an heir to the British 
throne. The estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, the here- 
£ta](y appanage of the Prince of Wales, were so greatly 
improved under his father’s management that the rent-roll 
rose from £11,000 to £50,000 a year. Prince Albert, 
indeed, had a peculiar talent for the management of landed 
estates. His model farm at Windsor was in every way 
worthy of the name; and the grounds at Balmor^ and 
Osborne, so universaUy admired, were laid out entirely in 
conformity with Hs designs. 

A character so pure, and a life so useful and well-directed 
in all its aims, could scarcely fail to secure “aniversal respect. 
As the prince became better known, the mistrust, of which 
the adverse votes in parliament were undoubtedly to some 
extent an expression, gave way, and the people vied with 
tkeir queen in showering deserved honours upon liiTn- 
After a keen contest with Earl Powis, he was elected chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge in 1847 ; and he was 
afterwards appointed master of the Trinity House. In 
1867 the formal title of Prince-Consort was conferred 
upon him by letters patent, in order to settle certain 
difficulties as to precedence that had been raised s,i foreign 
courts. As he had previously possessed no distinctive title, 
the precedence he had received was only by courtesy. 

It was in the primo of manhood and the full career of 
his usefulness that “the prince-consort was removed by 
death. He h^ been greatly occupied during the autumn 
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of 1861 with the arrangements for the projected interna- 
tional exhibition, and it was just after returning from one 
of the meetings in connection with it that he was seized 
with his last illness- He died of typhoid fever on the 14th 
of Dec- 1861. Few have ever been more sincerely or more 
universally mourned. The grief of the queen was deep and 
lasting, and the whole nation sympathised in the truest sense 
with her in her sorrow. Perhaps never before, except on 
the occasion of the death of the Princess Qiarlotte, h^ all 
classes of the people been so closely knit together in the 
feeling of a common bereavement and a common sorrow. 
A national memorial, to be erected parity by parliamentary 
vote and partly by public subscription, was at once resolved 
upon, and nearly every town of importance throughout the 
kingdom embodied in a statue or some other form its 
tribute to the memory of “The Good Prince." The mag- 
nificent mausoleum at Frogmore, in which his remains 
were finally deposited, was erected at the expense of the 
Queen and the royal family. (See Barly Tears of 
the Fritwe Consort, 1867 ; Principal Speeches and Addresses 
of Prince Albert, with an Introduction, 1862). 

xlLBEET NTANZA, a large lake in East Central 
Africa, extending from 2® 45' NT. lat. at least as fer as 
V* S, Its surface is 2720 feet above the level of the sea : 
on its western coast are the Blue Mountains, rising 7000 
feet higher ; and on the east a ridge of steep cliffs, with 
elevations varying from 1500 to 5000 feet. The White 
Nile, flowing in a north-westerly direction from Lake 
7ictoria Hyanza, enters Lake Albert Nyanza about 2® 
15' N. lat, and issues from it near its northern extremity. 
Messrs Speke and Grant were informed of the existence 
of this lake by the natives, but Sir Samuel (then Mr) 
Baker and his wife were the first Europeans who explored 
it in 1864. (See Apeica and Hilb, and also Sir S. W, 
Baker’s The Albert Nyanza, the Great Bcudn of the NUe, and 
Explorations of the Nile Sources, 2 vols., London, 1866). 

ALBEETI, Leon Battista, distinguished as a painter, 
poet, philosopher, musician, and espemally as an architect, 
was descended from the noble family of the Alberti of 
Florence. The place and date of his birth are variously 
given, but it is most probable that he was bom at Tenice 
about the year 1404. He was so skilled in Latin verse 
that a comedy he wrote in his twentieth year, entitled 
Philodoxius, deceived the younger Aldus, who e^ted and 
published it as the genuine work of Lepidus. In music 
he was reputed one of the first organists of the age. He 
held the appointment of canon in the metropolitan church 
of Florence, and thus had leisure to devote himself to his 
favourite art. He is generally regarded as one of the 
restorers of the ancient style of architecture, and has been 
called by some writers the Florentine Vitruvius, At Some 
he was employed by Pope Nicholas Y. in the restoration 
of the papal palace and of the fountain of Acqua Vergine, 
and in the ornamentation of the fountain of the Piazza de 
TrevL At Bimini he designed the celebrated church of 
San Francesco, which is generally esteemed his finest 
work. On a comroission from Bucellai, he designed the 
principal fapade of the church of Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence, as well as the family palace in the Via della 
Scala, now known as the Palazzo Strozzi. In Mantua he 
was employed by the Marchese Ludovico Qonzaga to 
design several buildings, the most imporiant being the 
church of Sant' Andrea. Alberti wrote works on sculp- 
ture, Della Statua, and on painting, De Pietura, which 
are highly esteemed; but his most celebrated treatise is 
that on architecture, De Me ^dificcdoria, which has been 
translated into Italian, French, Spanish, and English. A 
splendid edition of tibis work in Engli^ and Italmn, by 
Leoni, was published at London in 1726, in 3 vols. folia 
Aiberii, being of an amiable and generous disposition, was 
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highly esteemed by his contemporaries. He died at Home 
in 1472, or, accor^ng to others, in 1484. 

ALBERTEANDY, Jan Chezciciel, or J ohn Cheistian, 
historian, was bom at Warsaw in 1731, his father being 
an Itali^ Educated in the public school of the Jesuits, 
he joined their order in his fifteenth year, and gave such 
proof of his ability that, at the early age of nineteen, he 
was appointed professor at the college of Pultusk, After 
having successively filled similar positions in Plock, 
Nieswiez, and Wiiha^ he became, in 1766, librarian to 
Bishop ZalusM, who designed to make his extensive col- 
lection of books available to the public. A detailed catalogue 
of the 200,000 volumes which it contained was accordingly 
prepared by Albertrandy. In 1764 he was chosen by 
the primate Lubiensld tutor to his grandson. Count Felix 
Lubienski, afterwards minister of justice. In this capacity 
he visited Italy in 1770 with his pupil, residing fost at 
Siena and then at Borne. The preference Lubienski 
showed for numismatics induced Albertrandy to devote 
himself while in Italy to the special study of that science, 
and he was soon recognised as an authority on the subject. 
When he returned to his native country, King Stanislaus 
Augustus appointed him, at the request of Lubienski, 
keeper of his medals, and afterwards his reader and 
Ubrarianu The representations he made to the king as to 
the extent and value of the materials for Polish history 
that were scattered throughout the libraries of Borne, 
induced Stanislaus to send him on a second visit to Italy, 
in order that he might collect these materials. He arrived 
at Borne in 1782, and devoted three years to the task. 
The Excerpta, all written with his own hand, filled 110 
volumes of manuscript To complete the collection, he 
subsequently visited Sweden, where the difiB.culty of the 
work was greatly increased by his being forbidden to copy 
any portions of the books or manuscripts he consulted 
An excellent memory, however, enabled him in great 
measure to overcome the difficulty; and from the libraries 
of Stockholm and ITpsala he made extracts which increased 
the entire collection to 200 volumes. In recognition of 
his merit the king bestowed on him the bi^oprio of 
Zenopolis. He was the first president of ihe Boyal 
Sodety of the Friends of Science in Warsaw, and took a 
large share in its proceedings up to the time of his death, 
which occurred on the 10th August 1808. 

ALBEETUS MAGNUS, a celebrated scholastic philo- 
sopher, was bom of the noble family Von Bollst^t at 
Lauingen in Suabia. The date of his birth is most pro- 
bably 1193. He was educated principally at Padua, where 
he received paridcular instmction in Aristotle's writings. 
In 1223 he became a member of the Dominican order, 
and studied theology under its rules at Bologna and else- 
where. Selected to fill the position of lecturer at Cologne, 
where the order had a house, he taught for several years 
there, at Regensburg, Freiburg, Strasburg, and HUdesheim. 
In 1245 he repaired to Paris and received his doctorate, 
teaching for some time, in accordance with the regulations, 
and wi& great success. lu 1254 he was made provincial 
of his order, and fulfilled the arduous duties of the office 
with great care and effectiveness. During the time he held 
this office he publicly defended the Dominicans against the 
university of Paris, commented on St John, and answered 
the errors of the Arabian philosopher, Averroes. In 1259 
the pope made him bishop of Begensburg, which office he 
resigned after three years. The remainder of his life he 
spent partly in preaching throughout Bavaria and the 
adjoining distiicts, partly in retirement in the various 
houses of his order; almost the last of his labours was the 
defence of the orthodoxy of his former pupil, Thomas 
Aquinas. He died in 1280, aged 87. Albert's works, 
published in tweuty-one folios by the Dominican Peter 
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Jammy in 1651, suffidently attest bis great activity. He 
vras the most -widely read and most learned man of his 
time. The whole of Aristotle’s works, presented in the 
I^tin translations and note^ of the Arabian commentators, 
were by him digested, interpreted, and systematised in 
accordance with church doctrine. Albert’s activily, how- 
OTer, is rather philosophical than theological, for while 
prying philbsophy in general, and Aristotle in iJarticular, 
into the service of theology, he excludes from what belongs 
to the natural reason all that is specially biblical, as, e,g., 
miracle, the atonement, and the Trinity ; though he does 
not refuse to see with Augustin exemplifications, shadow- 
ings, of the latter doctrine even in nature. The philosophical 
works occupying the first six and the last of the twenty- 
one volumes are generally divided according to the 
Aristotelian scheme of the science, and consist of inter- 
pretations and condensations of Aristotle’s relative works, 
with supplementary discussions depending on the questions 
then agitated, and occasionally divergences from the 
opinions of the master. In logic, he attempts to unite 
the three rival theories of nniversals, holding that tini- 
versals exist in three ways — (1.) Ante res, as ideas in the 
mind of God, from which the class is modelled, and which 
therefore exist before individual things ; (2.) In rehus, as 
the common basis in a class of individu^ objects; (3.) 
Post res^ as the mental notion of the class. In the meta- 
physical and physical treatises he mainly repeats Aristotle, 
differing from him as regards the eternity of the world 
and the definition of the soul. His principal theological 
works are a commentary in three volumes on the BooJcs 
of the Senten^ of Peter Lombard {Magister Sententiarum), 
and the Swrnna Theologies, in two volumes. This last 
is in substance a repetition of the first in a more didactic 
form. Albert’s knowledge of physical science was consider- 
able, and for the age accurate. His industry in every de- 
partment was great, and though we find in his system many 
of those inner gaps from which no scholastic philosophy was 
over free, yet the protracted study of Aristotle gave him a 
great power of systematic thought and exposition, and the 
results of that study, as left to u&, by no means warrant 
the contemptuous titie sometimes given him — ^the ** Ape of 
Aristotle.’’ They rather lead us to appreciate the motives 
which caused his contemporaries to bestow on hirp the 
honoimble surname ** The Great,” and the no less honour- 
able title, Doctor Universalis/’ For Albert’s life the best 
authorities are Sighart, Alhertus Magnus, sdn Lehm und 
seine WissemcMjt, 1857; and B’AssaiUy, Albert U Grand, \ 
1870. The most comprehensive surveys of his philosophy 
are those of Stookl, Geschickte d. Sch^lobstischen Philosophie, 
an^ in sm^er compass, Erdmann, Gruvdriss d. Ges, d, 
PMl, voL L Haur4au, Bitter, and Prantl may also be 
referred to. 

ALBI, a city of France, capital of the department of 
the Tarn, is si^^ated on the river Tam, 41 miles N.B. of 
TouLouse. It is a place of great antiquity, and was a 
stronghold of the early French Protestants, giving its 
name to the Albigenses, It is the seat of an archbishop, 
and has a chamber of commerce and a pubKc library of 
12,000 volumes. The cathedral, dedicated to St Cecilia, 
IS a magnificent Gothic edifice, in the style of the 13th 
century, and has one of the finest choirs in France. Here 
there is a very valuable silver shrine, of exquisite mosaic 
work, containing the relics of St Clair, the first bishop of 
tte see. The environs ^ Riming, and the promenade 
of Lice, without the city, is a beautiful terrace bordered 
with two rows of very fine trees. At one end is the con- 
vent of the Dominicans. Albi has woollen and linen 
maniriactures ; coal, iron, and copper are wrought in the 
^cimty ; and the surrounding district is very fertile, pro- 
ducing much grain and fruit Population (1872), 17,469. 


ALBIGENSES, a sect opposed to the Church of Borne, 
which derives its name from Albiga {the modern Albi, 
noticed above), either because its doctrines were ex- 
pressly condemned at a council held there, or, more pro- 
bably, because its adherents were to be found in great 
numbers in that town and its neighbourhood. The Albi- 
genses were kindred in origin and more or less similar in 
doctrine to the sects known in Italy as Paterins, in 
Germany as Cathaiists, and in France as Bulgarians, but 
they are not to be entirely identified with any of these. 
StiU less ought they to be confounded, as has frequently 
been the case, with the Waldenses, who first appear at a 
later period in histoiy, and are materially different in their 
doctrinal views. The descent of the Albigenses may be 
traced -with tolerable distinctness from the Paulicians, a 
sect that sprang into existence in the Eastern Church during 
the 6th century. (See Pauliciais’s.) The Paulicians were 
Gnostics, and were accused by their enemies and persecutors 
of holding Manichasan doctrines, which, it is said, they 
vehemently disovmed. Their creed, whatever it was pre- 
cisely, spread gradually westward through Europe. In the 
I 9th century it found many adherents in Bulgaria, and 300 
years later it was maintained and defended, though not 
-without important modifications, by the Albigenses in the 
south of Fr^ce. The attempt to discover the precise doc- 
trinal opinions held by the Albigenses is attended vrith a 
double difficulty. No formal creed or definite doctrinal 
statement framed by themselves exists, and in default of 
this it is impossible to depend on the representations of 
their views given by their opponents in the Church of 
Borne, who did not scruple to exaggerate and distort the 
opinions held by those whom they had branded as heretics. 
It is probably impossible now to determine accurately what 
is true and what is false in these representations. It seems 
almost certain, however, that the bond which united the 
Albigenses was not so much a positive fully-developed 
religious faith as a determined opposition to the Church of 
Borne. They inherited indeed, as has been already said, 
certain doctrines of eastern origin, such as the Manichasan 
dualism, docetism in relation to the person of Christ, and 
a theory of metempsychosis. They seem, like the Manichees, 
to have disowned the authority of the Old Testament; |tnd 
the division of their adherents into perfeeti and credmtes is 
similar to the Manichaean distinction between electi and 
audiiores^ The statement that they rejected marriage, 
often made by Boman Catholics, h-os probably no other 
foundation in fact than that they denied that marriage was 
a sacrament; and many other statements as to their doctrine 
and practice must be received at least with suspicion as 
coming from prejudiced and implacable opponents. The 
history of the Albigenses may be said to be written in 
blood. At first the church was content to condemn their 
errors at various councils (1166, 1176, 1178, 1179), but as 
their practical opposition to Borne became stronger, more 
decided measures were taken. Innocent III. had scarcely 
ascended the papal tiirone when he sent legates to Toulouse 
(1 198) to endeavour to suppress the sect. Two Cistercians, 
Guy and Begnier, were first commissioned, and in 1199 
they were joined by Peter of Castelnau and others, who 
were known throughout the district as inquisitors. Ray- 
mond VL, count of Toulouse, took the part of Hs Albi- 
gensian subjects, though not himself belonging to the sect, 
and for thw he was excommunicated in 1207. A year 
later the pope found a pretext for resorting to the most 
extreme measures in the as^sination of his legate Peter of 
Castelnau, Jan. 16, 1208. A crusade against the Albigenses 
was at once ordered, and Baymond, who had meanwhile 
submitted and done penance, was forced to take the field 
a^inst his own subjects. The bloody war of extermina- 
tion which followed has scarcely a parallel in history. As 
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town after town waa taken, the inhabitants were pnt to the 
sword without distinction of age or sex, and the numerous 
ecclesiastics who were in the army especially distinguished 
themselves by a bloodthirsty ferocity. At the taking of 
Beziers (July 22, 1209);, the Abbot Arnold, being asked 
how the heretics were to be distinguished from the faithful, 
made the infamous reply, " Slay all j God will know his 
own.” The war was carried on under the command of 
Simon de Montfort with undiminished cruelty for a num- 
ber of years. Kaymond's nephew, Viscount Baymond 
Roger, who had espoused the cause of the Albigenses, was 
taken prisoner at Carcassone, and the sect became fewer in 
numbers year by year. The establishment of an In- 
quisition at Languedoc in 1229 accelerated the exterminat- 
ing process, and a few years later the sect was all but 
extinct* 

ALBESTO. The name Alhirdsm^ or Leucopathia, is ap- 
plied to a remarkable peculiarity in the physical constitu- 
tion of certain individuals, which consists in the rHti and 
hak being perfectly white. The earliest accounts we have 
of it refer to its being observed among the negroes of West 
Africa by the Portuguese, who called the persons so affected 
Alhimes, They have al^ been called LeuccetMopee, i.e,^ 
white negroes. Albinism is most common and moat 
marked in the negro and Indian races, but it occurs in all 
parts of the world and among all the varieties of the 
human race. The appearance arises from the absence of 
the minute particles of colouring matter which ordinarily 
occur in the lowest and last-deposited layers of the epidermis 
or outer skin, and to the presence of which the skin owes 
its colour. With very rare exceptions, it ajffects the entire 
body, and continues through life. The skin of the albino 
is of a dull milky or pearly colour, -unrelieved by the 
slightest tint of red or brown, and is generally of rough 
texture. All the hair on the body is of the same d-uU hue, 
and is commonly soft and silky. Another peculiarity that 
invariably accompanies this whiteness of akin and hair is 
an affection of the eyes ; the pupil is a bright red, and the 
iris (or whUe of the eye) that surrounds it is of a pde rose 
colour. This redness is attributable to the absence of a 
colouring matter, the pigmerUum nigrum of the membrane 
of the eye, which serves to protect the retina. In conse- 
quence of this defect, the eye of an albino cannot bear a 
strong light. Albinism is hereditary in the same limited 
degree as blindness, deafness, See on this Darwin^s 
VaricUion of Animals and Plants under Domesticaiim 
(chap, xii), where mention is made that "two brothers 
married two sisters, their first cousins, none of the four nor 
any relation being an albino; but the seven children pro- 
duced from this double marriage were aU perfect albinoes.” 
Apart from the peculiarities mentioned above, there is no 
distinction between albinoes and other men. Albinism is 
not to be regarded as a diseased condition of body ; and 
the idea^ once entertained, that it is accompanied with a 
want of physical and mental -vigour is now completely ex- 
ploded. Probably this notion arose from some of the 
albinoes whose condition was first described being unhealthy 
or imbedle; and even stiU more (as the interesting account 
of Saussure, Voyages dam les Alpes, 1787, suggests) from 
tile temptation to which, as natural cariositie&, they were 
exposed to live in indolence -without exerting their natural 
powers. In many species of animals albinism occurs, 
an abnormal whiteness of the skin, hair, feathers, <kc., due 
to similar causes as in the human albino, but not so uni- 
formly permanent. Of this, white hares, mice, blackbirds, 
&e., are instances. White elephants are regarded with 
particular veneration by some eastern nations, 

ALBINUS (originally Wxiss), Bkenabb Sibofbted, 
a celebrated anatomist, bom in 1697 at !BVaiikfortrOn- 
Ihe-Oder, where his father was professor of the practice of 
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medicine. In 1702 the latter was transferred to a pro- 
fessorship at Leyden, and it was there that Bernard 
Siegfried commenced his studies, having for his teachers 
such men as Boerhaave, Bidloo, and Rau. His great 
ability, especially in surgery and anatomy, was early 
recognised, and fern, so justly celebrated as a Kthotomist, 
is said to have seldom performed an important operation 
without inviting him to be present. Having fini^ed his 
studies at Leyden, he went to Paris, where, under the 
instruction of Vaillant^ Winslow, and others, he devoted 
himself especially to anatomy and botany. After a year s 
absence, he was, on the recommendation of Boerhaave, 
recalled in 1719 to Leyden to be a lecturer on anatomy 
and surgery. Two years later he succeeded his father in 
the professorship of these subjects, and delivered an 
address at his installation which was received with uni- 
versal approbation. Albinus speedily became one of the 
most famous teachers of anatomy in Europe, his class- 
room being resorted to not only by students, but by many 
practising phymciana. With Httie original genius, and 
no special t^ent for exposition, he possessed those habits 
of accurate observation and patient research which are the 
best qualification for his department of study. The en- 
gravings of bones and muscles executed by Wandelaar for 
the treatise of Albinus on these organs were far superior ia 
dearness and exactness to anything that had pretiously 
been produced. In 17 46 Albinus -was appointed professor 
of^ the practice of medicine, being succeeded in the anato- 
mical chair by his brother Frederick Bernard, who, as well 
as another brother, Christian Bernard, attained consider- 
able distinction. Bernard Siegfried was twice rector of 
his university, and was an associate of the learned societies 
of London, St Petersburg, and Haarlem. He died on the 
9th September 1770. 

ALBINUS, FtiAcous. See ALoum. 

ALBOIN, a king of the- Lombards, who invaded Italy, 
668 A-D. He was murdered at Verona on the 8th June 
673. See Itax.t and Lombaeds. 

j&LBORNOZ, Gil Alyaeez Oaeielo db, a cardinal of 
Spain, was bom at Ouenga early in the 14tii century, and 
was i^ted to the royal families of Leon and Aix^on. 
While stiU young he was appointed ardibishop of Toledo 
by Alfonso XL of Castile.' Uniting, as many in that age 
did, the exercise of the military vritii that of the cleri<Mil 
profession, he was able to show his gratitude to his patron 
by saving the king’s life at the baltie of Taiifa in 1340, 
He conducted the siege of Algedr^ in 1343, when the 
king dubbed him a knight. Falling into disfavour with 
Pedro the Cruel, whose Hcentious life he had rebuked, he 
fled to Avignon, then the papal seat, and was soon after- 
wards made a cardinal by Pope Clement VI. In 1363 
Innocent VL sent him as a legate into Italy, vrith a view 
to the restoration of the papal authority in the States of 
the Church. He -was in 1357, but was sent again 

to Italy after a brief interval; and in 1362 had paved the 
way for the return of Urban V. to Rome. As a mark of 
gratitude, the pope appointed him legate at Bologna in 
1367, but he dQed at Viterbo the same year. According 
to his own desire, his remains were carried to Toledo, 
where Henry of Castile caused them to be entombed vrith 
almost royal honours. A work by Albomoz on the con- 
stitution of the Churdb of Rome, first printed at Jesi in 
1473, is now very rare. The college of St Clement at 
Bologna was founded by Albomoz. 

ALBRECHTSBERQER, Johakit Qeobg, a celebrated 
musician, bom at Kloster-Neuburg, near Vienna, on the 
3d February 1736. He studied musical composition under 
the court organist, Mann, and became one of the most 
learned and skilful contrapuntists of his age. After being 
employed as organist at Baab and MariarTaferl, he was* 
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appointed in 1772 ox^niat to the court of Vienna, and in 
1792 kapelimeister of St Stephen's cathedraL Kia fame 
as a theorist attracted to him in the Austrian capital a 
large number of pupils, some of whom afterwards became 
eminent musicians* Among these were Beethoven, Hum- 
mel, Moscheles, Seyfiied, and Weigh Albrechtsberger 
died in 1809. His published compositions consist of pre- 
lude, fugues, and sonatas for the piano and org^ string 
quartette, dm. j but ihe greater proportion of his works, 
vocal and insfaumental, esdst only in manuscript, and are 
in the possession of Prince Esterha^. Probably the most 
valuable service he rendered to music was in his theoretical 
works, which to a great extent superseded earlier treatises, 
and are srili standard authorities. In 1790 he published 
at Leipsic a treatise on composition, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1821. A collection of his writings on 
harmony, in three volumes, was published under the care 
of his pupil Seyfried in 1826. liie English translation of 
the latter is from a Erench version, and not from the 
original. 

ALBUEEA, a small village of Spain, in the province of 
Badajoa^ 13 miles S.E. of tite town of that nama It is 
celebrat^ pn account of the victory gained there on the 
16tii of May 1811 by the English, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, under Marshal Beresford, over the il^ench 
army cominanded by Marshal Soult 

ALBUPERA DE TALENGLA., a lagoon, 7 miles south 
of Valencia in Spain, about 12 miles in length and 4 in 
breadth, 12 feet being its greatest depth. It communi- 
cates with the sea by a narrow outlet^ which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure. Ihe lake is crown property, 
and is of great value from the fish and wild fowl with 
which it abounds. In 1812 Marshal Suchet was created 
duke of Albuf era by Hapoleon for his conquest of Valencia, 
and invested with the domain j but the battle of Vitoria 
soon deprived him of his possession, tiiough he still re- 
tained title. Subsequently the revenues of Albufera 
were conferred upon the Duke of Wellington, in token of 
the gratitude of Spanish nation. 

ALBUM (aibuf, white), originally denoted a tablet 
on wMch decrees, edicts, and other public notices were 
inscribed in ancient Borne. It was so called probably 
because the tablet was made of white or whitened material, 
though some authorities say that the inscription was in 
white characters. The Pontifex Maximus wrote his 
{Amudes Maadmi) upon an album. In course of time the 
term came to be restricted almost exclusively to lists of 
oflldal names. Such were the Album Jvdimm^ Album 
SenatoruT^ Album Album Genlurioe. In 

modem times album denotes a book in which verses, auto- 
maphs, sketches, photographs, &c., are collected. It is 
also appli^ to the official Imt of matriculated students in 
a- university, and to the roll in which a bishop inscribes 
the names of hia dergy, 

ALBTJMAZAR (Abu-Maasohab), a celebrated Arabian 
astcouGmer, jb<^. at Balkh, in Turkestan, in 806 A.D., 
died at Wasid in 885, He had reached the age of forty- 
^ven before he -^tered on the studies to which he owes 
his fame. His .piindpal works ace An Introduction to 
ActT(momy and tiie Boole of Oor^unctiony both published 
ma Latm tia^tiom # Augsburg in 1489, and again at 
Venice in 1515. A work On tiui Bevolution of the Tears is 
also attributed to him, in which it is maintained that the 
world WM created when the seven planets were in con- 
jhmebm m the first degree of Ariw, and that it wiU come to 
^ conjunction in the last degree of Pisces. 

A:^UMEN, an organic imbstanceof a very complicated 
stracture, It is typical of a group of bodies that have 
the same penned composition but very different pro- 
perties. The principal varieties are n^ed albumen. 


fibrin, and ^ein. They are sometimes called the histo- 
genetic bodies, because they are essential to the building 
up of the animal organism. The vegetable kingdom is 
the original source of the albumenoid group of substances. 
In plants the albumen is found in greatest quantity in 
the seed. The mean average percentage composition cf 
the albumenoids is as follows — 


Carbon, 53*8 

Hydrogen, 7-O 

nitrogen, 15*7 

Sulphur, 2*2 

Oxygen, 22*3 


100-0 

The true chemical formula of these bodies is unknown, 
but ii we regard the sulphur as replacing oxygen, theu 
the simplest empirtccU formula is CgiHggN^Og. 

All the albumenoid bodies are capable of existing in two 
foims-^a) soluble, (b) insoluble. They belong to the class 
of bodies called colUndsy and easily pass from the one con- 
dition into the other. Whether in ^e soluble or insoluble 
condition, they are earily dissolved by caustic potash, and 
may be precipitated by the addition of acetic acid. The 
soluble varieties are coagulated by alcohol, and precipitated 
by salts of copper, lead, and mercury. Strong sulphuric acid 
dissolves them, with the production of leucine, tyrosine, 
and ammoniacil salts. Strong nitric acid produces in 
their solutions a coagulum of a bright orange colour, 
and then gradually dissolves it with ejffervescence. A 
solution of nitrate of mercury, when heated with the 
members of the group, produces a deep red colour, and 
this is one of the most delicate tests. Some varieties of 
albumen coagulate when heated. All the albumenoid 
bodies are ^orphous, and may be kept when dry for any 
length of time, but when moist they rapidly putrefy, and 
produce a sickening odour. Among the products 0/ 
putrefaction are f oxmd leucine and tyrosine, and carbonate, 
butyrafo, valerate, and sulphide of ammonium. The readi- 
ngs with whidh. these bodies change in the moist con- 
dition produces the digestive and other foments in the 
body, and the synaptase, diastase, and emuisin which we 
find in plante. The special properties of albumen, fibrin, 
Md casein will be described in the article Chbmxsxev. htom 

its property of coagulating whenheated, albumen is employed 

in the arts to remove colouring matters from liquids. 

ALBUQUERQUE, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Badajos, 9 miles from the frontiers of Portugal. Situated 
on an eminence, it is defended by an almost impregnable 
fortress built on a high mountain. It was taken by the 
allies of Charles, at that time a competitor for the Spanish 
throne, in 1706, but was restored to the Spanish crown in 
1716. It has woollen and hnen manufactures, and exports 
cattle and fouits. Population, 7000. 

Alphob'so (in Portuguese Aff(mso 
d Alboquergue)y sumamed The Great, and “ The Portu- 
guese Mars,” was bom in 1463 at Alexandria, near Lisbon. 
Throng his father, Gfonzalvo, who held an important 
p<^tion at court, he was connected by illegitimate descent 
mih the royal family of Portugal, and through his mother, 
Dona Leonora de Menezes, he could riftim kindred with 
Zarco and other illustrious navigators. He was educated 
at the court of Alphonso V-, and after the death of that 
anarch seems to have served for some time in Africa. 
On his return he was appointed estriheiro-mor (chief 
equerry) to J^oao H In 1503 he set out on hia first expe- 
dition to the East, which was to be the scene of his future 
tri^phfl. In company wiih his kinsman Francisco he 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope to India, g-nd sue 
ceeded in establishing tiie king of Cochin securely 
on lus throne, obtaining in return for this service per 
mission to build a Portuguese fort at Cochin, and thrU’ 
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laying the foundation of his country's empire in the East 
He returned home in July 1504, and was well received 
by King Emmanuel, who entrusted him with the command 
of a squadron of five vessels in the fleet of sixteen which 
sailed for India in 1506 under Tristan da Cunha. After 
a series of successful attacks on the Moorish cities on the 
east coast of Africa, Albuquerque separated from Da 
Cunha, and sailed with his squadron against the island of 
Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, which was then one of the 
chief centres of commerce in the East. He arrived on the 
25th September 1507, and soon obtained possession of the 
island, though he was unable long to maintain his position. 
With his squadron increased by three vessels, he reached 
the Malabar coast at the close of the year 1508, and im- 
mediately made known the commission he had received 
from the king empowering Mm to supersede the governor 
Almeida. The latter, however, refused to recognise Albu- 
querque’s credentials, and cast him into prison, from wMch 
he was only released, after three months’ confinement, on 
the arrival of the grand marshal of Portugal with a large 
fleet. Almeida having returned home, Albuquerque 
speedily showed the energy and determination of ids 
character. Aju unsuccessful attack upon Calicut in Janu- 
ary 1510, in wHch the commander-in-cMef received a 
severe wound, was immediately followed by the investment 
and capture of Goa. Albuquerque, finding Mmself unable 
to hold the town on Ms first occupation, abandoned it in 
August, to return with reinforcements in UlTovember, when 
he obtained undisputed possession. He next directed Ms 
forces against Malacca, which he subdued after a severe 
struggle. He remained in the town nearly a year in order 
to strengthen the position of the Portuguese power. In 
1512 he sailed for the coast of Malabar. On the voyage 
a violent storm arose, Albuquerque’s vessel, the Elor de 
la Mar,” wMch carried the treasure he had amassed in Ms 
conquests, was wrecked, and he himself barely escaped 
with his life. In September of the same year he arrived 
at Goa, where he quickly suppressed a serious revolt 
headed by Idalcan, and took such measures for the security 
and peace of the town that it became the most flourishing 
of the Portuguese settlements in India, Albuquerque 
had been for some time under orders from the home 
government to xmdertake an expedition to the Bed Sea, 
in order to secure that channel of communication exclu- 
sively to Portugal He accordingly laid siege to Aden in 
1613, but was repulsed ; and a voyage into the Bed Sea, 
the first ever made by a European fleet, led to no sub- 
stantial results. In order to destroy the power of Egypt, 
he is said to have entertained the idea of diverting the 
course of the Nile, and so rendering the whole country 
barren. His last warlike undertaking was a second attack 
upon Ormuz in 1616, The island yielded to Mm without 
resistance, and it remained in the possession of the Portu- 
guese until 1622. Albuquerque’s great career had a pain- 
ful and ignominious close. He had several enemies at 
the Portuguese court who lost no opportunity of stirring 
up the jealousy of the king against him, and his own 
injudicious and arbitrary conduct on several occasions 
served their end only too well On Ms return from 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the harbour of Goa, he met a 
vessel from Europe bearing despatches annoxmcmg that 
he was superseded by Ms personal enemy Soarez. The 
blow was too much for Mm, and he died at sea on Hhe 
16th December 1516. Before Ms death he wrote a letter 
to the king in dignified and affecting terms, vindicating 
Ms conduct and claiming for his son the honours and 
rewards that were justly due to Mmself. His body was 
buried at Goa in the Church of Our Lady, and it is per- 
haps the most convincing proof possible of the justice of 
his administration, that, many years after. Moors and 


Hindoos used to^ go to Ms tomb to invoke protection 
against the injustice of Ms successors. The king of Por- 
tugal was convinced too late of Ms fidelity, and endeav- 
oured to atone for the ingratitude with which he had 
treated Mm by heaping honoxirs upon his natural son 
Afifonso. The latter pubHshed a selection from his father’s 
papers, imder the title ComTiientarios do Grande 
d^Alhoquerqiie. 

ALCiEUS, one of the great lyric poets of Greece, was 
a native of Mitylene in Lesbos, and flourished about the 
year 600 b.c. From the fragments of Ms poems wMch 
have come down to us we learn that his life was greatly 
mixed up with the political disputes and internal feud& 
of Ms native city. He sided with the nobles, and took 
an active part against the tyrants, who at that time set 
themselves up in Mitylene. He was obliged, in conse- 
quence, to quit Ms native country, and spend the rest of 
Ms life in exile. The date of Ms death is unknown- Hk 
poems, wMch were composed in the Pollan dialect, were 
collected afterwards, and apparently divided into ten 
books. The subjects, as we can stiLi see from the frag- 
ments, were of the most varied Mnd : some of Ms poems 
were hymns to the gods i others were of a martial or 
political character ; others again breathed an ardent love 
of liberty and hatred of the t ji*ants ; and lastly, some were 
of an erotic kind, and appear to have been particularly 
remarkable for the fervour of the passion they described. 
Horace looks upon AIcjbus as Ms great model, and has, in 
one passage {Od, ii. 13. 26, et eqq,) given a fine picture of 
the poetical powers of the jEolian bard. The care wliich 
Alcseus bestowed upon the construction of Ms verses was 
probably the reason why one kind of metre, the Alcaic, 
was named after him. Not one of his compositions hm 
come down to us entire, but a complete collection of all 
the extant fra^ents may be found in Bergk's Foetw 
Zyrici Grwci, Lipsise, 1852, 8 vo. 

ALCAICS, in Afident Poetry ^ a name given to several 
kinds of verse, from Alcseus, their reputed inventor. The 
first kind consists of five feet, viz,, a spondee or iambic, 
an iambic, a long syllable, and two dactyles ; the second 
of two dactyles and two trochees. Besides these, wMch 
are called dactylic Alcaics^ there is another, simply styled 
Alcaic^ consisting of an epitrite, two choriambi, and a 
baccMusj thus — 

Cut tireiet Tiberviri [ tomgere^ cur | olivum ? 

The Alcaic ode is composed of several strophes, each^con- 
sisting of four verses; the first two of wMch are always 
alcaics of the first kind; the third verse is an iambic 
diameter hypercatalectic, consisting of four feet and a 
long syllable; and the fourth verse is an alcaie of the 
second kind. The following strophe is of tMs species, 
wMch Horace calls ^^Alcasi mmaces canience ” — 

Port posaid&rUenh multa voco/veris 

Eecte hccUwni; rectius occupat 
2fomen beat% qid deorwm 
Mtmeribus sapieuter %itiu 

ALCAIDE, or ALCAYDifi, a word of Moorish origin, 
being derived from the Arabic Mda^ to head, wMch was 
applied by the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Moors to 
the military ofl&cer appointed to take charge of a fortress 
or prison. See AloaIiBE. 

A LCALA DE GUADAIBA, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Seville, Andalusia, situated on the Guadaira, 
7 miles E. of Seville- It confMns an old castle and other 
Moorish remains; but it is now cMefly remarkable for the 
excellent quality of its bread, whepce the epithet de los 
Famaderos^ sometimes applied to it. Nearly the whole of 
the bread required by the town of Seville is made hera 
Population, 7000. 
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ALCALA DE HENARES, an ancient Spanish citj on 
the river Henares, 17 miles E-ST-E. of Madrid* ^ It has 
been identified vdth the Roman Comphitum, which was 
destroyed about the year 1000, and was rebuilt by the 
Moors in 1083, In later times it was renowned for its 
richly-endowed imiversity, founded by Cardinal Ximenes 
in 1510, which, at the height of its prosperity, numbered 
more than 10,000 students, and was second only to that 
of Salamanca, Here the famous edition of the Holy 
Bible known as the Complutemuin Polyglot was prepared 
The college of St Ildefonso contains a magnificent chapel, 
in which Simenes is buried, and is distinguished by its 
splendid architecture, partly Moorish and partly Gothic* 
iJcala 23 further celebrated as the birthplace of the Ger- 
man emperor Ferdinand I., the poet Figueroa, the naturalist 
Bustamente de la Camera, the historian Solis, and. last and 
greatest of all, Cervantes, who was bom here in 1547* 
Since the removal of the university to Madrid in 1836 the 
town has rapidly declined. It contains a military academy 
and various public institutions, but is of little commercial 
importance. Population, 8745. 

ALCALA LA REAL, a town of the province of Jaen in 
Spain, 18 miles S.W* of the town of that name. It stands 
on a declivity between two mountain ridges, at an elevation 
of about 3000 feet above the sea* It possesses a fine abbey. 
Its distinctive name la Eeal^ the Royal, is derived from its 
capture in 1340 by Alphonso XI. of Leon, in person. 
In 1810 the Spaniards were defeated here by the French 
under Sebastiani Some trade is carried on at the place 
in wine and wool. Population, 11,521. 

ALCALDE (from Ihe Arabic al-cad% the judge), an 
official title given in Spain to various classes of functionaries 
entrusted with judicM duties. Criminal judges, members 
of courts of appeal, magistrates, and even parish officers 
are all known by the name alcalde — secondary descriptive 
titles distinguishing their different positions and functions. 
It is to be observed that the word is entirely distinct from 
Alcaide, the latter being always employed to designate a 
military officer. 

ALGAMENES (^AXKapivyjg), a famous Athenian sculp- 
tor, a pupil of Phidias, who is celebrated for his skill in 
art by Cicero, Pliny, Pausanias, Lucan, <fcc. He flourished 
from about 448 to 400 b.o,, and appears as one of the 
great triumvirate of Greek sculptors, Phidias, Alcamenes, 
and Polycletus. He is said to have once competed with 
his master, the subject being a statue of Minerva. In this 
attempt the style of Alcamenes was e:s;quisit6 in finish, 
but he had overlooked the consideration that the statue was 
to be placed on a high column, and there his work would 
not bear comparison with that of his great master. His 
statue of Venus Urania, in the temple of that deity at 
Atiiens, was reckoned his masteipiece. 

ALCAMO, a city of Sicily, in the Italian province of 
Trapani, is situated 22 miles E. of Trapani, near the Gulf 
of Oastellamare. It lies in a district of peculiar fertility, 
which produces some of tiie best wines in the island. The 
town is pleasantly situated on elevated ground, but its 
internal appearance is mean and dirty. It contains a very 
strong castle, and many churches and monasteries. Near 
it are the mins of the ancient Segesta^ including a Doric 
temple and a theatre in good preservation; and there are 
also on the neighbouring bftl Moorish towers and other 
remains, standing as memorials of the Saracen occupation 
of Sicily, Population (1866), 19,618. 

jS^OANTARA, the ancient Noria OcesaTeaf a town of 
Spain, in the province of Caceres, on a rocky height on 
the left bank of the Tagus. Alcantara (in Arabic, the 
hr^e) derived its name from the magnificent Roman 
bridge which spanned the Tagus at this point, and which 
was erected, according to the inscription, a.I), 104, in 
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honour of the emperor Trajan, who was a native of Spain. 
This remarkable structure is built entirely of blocks of 
granite without cement, and consisted, until its partial 
destruction, of sis. arches of various span, with a total 
length of 670 feet and a height of 210 feet. The second 
’ arch on the right bank was blown up by the English in 
1809, and, although temporarily reconstructed, was again 
destroyed in 1836 to prevent the passage of the Carlist 
troops. The bridge has never since been repaired; and it 
is a striking illustration of the want of public spirit in 
Spain that the river is crossed by means of a ferry-boat in 
the neighbourhood of this grand engineering work, which 
it is a national duty to preserve, population of the 

town is 4200. 

ALCANTARA, a seaport of Brazil, in the province of 
Maranhao, on the bay of San Marcos. It has a tolerable 
harbour; and excellent cotton is grown in the vicinity, 
forming the chief article of commerce. Rice and salt, 
obtained from the neighbouring lagoons, are also exported. 
Population, 10,000. 

ALCANTARA, Knights op (la Cajballeria de Alcan- 
tara)^ an order of knights of Spain, instituted about 1156 
A.i>. by the brothers Don Suarez and Don Gomez de Bar- 
rientos for protection against the Moors. In 1 1 77 they were 
confirmed as a religious order of knighthood under Bene- 
dictine rule by Pope Alexander IIL Until about 1213 
they were known as the Knights of San Julian del Pereyro; 
but when the defence of Alcantara, newly wrested £rom 
the Moors by Alphonso IX. of Castile, was entrusted to 
them, they took their name from that city. For a con- 
siderable time they were in some degree subject to the 
grand master of the kindred order of Calatrava. Ulti- 
mately, however, they asserted their independence by 
electing a grand master of their own, the first holder of 
the office being Don Diego Sanche. During the rule oi 
thirty-seven successive grand masters, similarly chosen, the 
influence and wealth of the order gradually increased until 
the Knights of Alcantara were almost as powerful as the 
sovereign. In 1494-5 Juan de Zuniga was prevailed 
upon to resign the grand mastership to Ferdinand, who 
thereupon vested it, as he had already done that of two other 
orders, in his own person as king; and this arrangement was 
ratified by a bull of Pope Alexander VX, and was declared 
permanent by Pope Adrian VI. in 1623. The yearly 
income of Zuniga at the time of his resignation amounted 
to 160,000 ducats. In 1640 Pope Paul III. released the 
knights from the strictness of Benedictine rule by giving 
them permission to many, though second marriage was 
forbidden. The three vows were henceforth oiedientia^ 
castitas ecmjvgaXis^ and conversio morum^ In modern times 
the history of the order has been somewhat chequered. 
When Joseph Bonaparte became king of Spain in 1808, he 
deprived the knights of their revenues, which were only 
partially recovered on the restoration of Ferdinand VII. 
in 1814. The order ceased to exist as a spiritual body in 
1836, though it is still recognised in its ci^ capacity. 

AL OARAZ , a small town in Spain, in the province of 
Albacete, 34 miles W.S.W. of the town of that name. It 
stands on very hilly ground near the river Guadarmena, 
and has the remains of a once strong castle and of a mag- 
nificent Roman aqueduct. Weaving, iron-founding, and 
agricTdture are the chief branches of industry. Copper 
and zinc are found in the vicinity. Population, 7326. 

ALOAV ALA, a duty f onnerly charged in Spain and its 
^colonies on all transfers of property, whether public oi 
private. It was originallyimposed by Alphonso XI. to secure 
freedom from the Moors in 1341, as an ad valorem tax of 
10, increased afterwards to 14 per cent., on the selling 
price of all commodities, whether raw or manufactured, 
which was chargeable as often as they were sold or ex- 
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ctanged. It subjeested every farmer, every manufacturer, 
every mercbant and sbopkeeper, to the continual visits and 
examination of the tax-gatherers, whose number was neces- 
sarily very great. This monstrous impost was permitted 
to ruin the industry and commerce of the greater part of 
the kingdom down to the invasion of l^apoleon. Catalonia 
and Arajgon purchased from Philip V. an exemption from 
the alcavala, and, though still burdened with other heavy 
taxes, were in a comparatively flourishing state, in con- 
sequence of their exemption from this oppressive duty. 
(See McCulloch On Ta^xaticm.) 

ALCAZAR DE BAN JTTAN, a Spanish town, in the 
province of Ciudad Real, 46 miles N.K of Ciudad Real, 
and on the railway between Alicante and Madrid. It is a 
well-built town, and has manufactures of soap, saltpetre, 
and gunpowder. This is the Alee of .the Romans, taken 
by T. Sempronins Gracchus 180 b.o. Population, 7800, 

ALCAZAR KEBIR, a city of Marocco in A^ca, 80 
miles N.W. of Fez, It was formerly of great note as the 
magazine and place of rendezvous for the Moorish invasions j 
of Spain. It is now greatly decayed, probably on account I 
of its low and unhealthy situation. Not far from the city is 
the nvrr Elmahassen, famous for the battle fought in 1678 
between Sebastian, Idng of Portugal, and the Moors, in 
which the Portuguese were defeated and their king slain. 
Population, 6000. 

ALCESTER, pronounced Atister, a market town in the 
county of Warwick, situated at the junction of the Arrow 
and Alne, 14 miles W.S.W. of Warwick. Its position on 
the Roman way known as the Ickenild Street, and the dis- 
covery of numerous remains of ancient art, as well as urns 
and coins, make it sufficiently evident that this was a 
Roman encampment, A monastery was founded here in 
1140; but the building has totally disappeared, though 
sufficient vestiges remain to indicate its site. The church 
is a fine building, and contains several interesting monu- 
ments, one of which, to the marquis of Hertford, is by 
Ohantrey, and is in the best style of that sculptor. The 
town possesses a free grammar school and an elegant 
market-halL Employment is afforded to about 1200 of 
the inhabitants in the manufacture of needles, which is the 
chief branch of industry. Fish-hooks are also manufactured. 
Population of parish, 2363. 

ALOESTIS, or Auceste, the daughter of Pelias and 
Anaxibia, and wife of Admetus, king of Pherse in Thessaly, 
She consented to die in place of her husband, and was 
afterwards restored to life by Hercules. This beautiful 
instance of conjugal devotion forms the subject of one of 
the best plays of Euripides, the Alcestis, which furnishes 
the basis for Robert Browning’s Balaustion^s Adventure, 

ALCHEMY, Chemy, or Hekmbtios. Considering the 
present state of the science and the advance of public 
opinion, the old definition of alchemy as the pretended art 
of making gold is no longer correct or adequate. 

Modem science dates from three discoveries — ^that of 
Copernicus, the effect of which (to borrow St Simon's 
words) was to expel the astrologers from the society of 
astronomers; that of Torricelli and Pascal, of the weight 
of the atmosphere, a discovery which was the foundation 
of physics; lastly, that of Lavoisier, who, by discovering 
oxygen, destroyed the theory of Stahl, the last alchemist 
who can bo excused for not being a cheroist. 

Before these three grand stages in the progress of science, 
the reign of astrology, magic, and alchemy was universal 
Euad almost uncontestei Even a genius like Kepler, who 
by his three great laws laid the foundations for the Coper- 
nican system, was guided in his investigations by astro- 
logical and cabalistic considerations. Hence it follows 
that a philosophical history of modem science is certain 
to fall into the opposite superstition of idolising abstract 
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reason, if it does not do full justice to this long and ener- 
getic intellectual struggle which began in India, Greece, 
and Egypt, and, continuing through the dark ages down 
to the very dawn of modem enlightenment, preceded and 
paved the way for the three above-mentioned discoveries, 
which inaugurated a new era. 

It was the alchemists who first stated, however con- 
fusedly, the problems which science is still engaged in 
solving; and to them, in conclusion, we owe the enormous 
service of removing the endless obstructions which a 
purely rationalistic method, bora before its time and soon 
degenerating into verbal quibbles and scholastic jargon, 
had placed in the path of human progress. 

Alchemy was, we may say, the sickly but imaginative 
infancy through which modem chemistry had to pass before 
it attained its majority, or, in other words, became a posi- 
tive science. The search for gold was only one crisis- in 
this infancy. This crisis is over, and alchemy is now a 
thing of the past. ‘ There is no longer any need to exhort 
adventurous spirits, who hope to find Qolconda at the 
bottom of their crucibles, to leave such visions and turn to 
the safer paths of science or industry. The battle has been 
fought and won, the problem of the unity of chemical 
elements or simple bodies belongs rather to the province 
of metaphysics than to that of experimental science. If 
here and there an honest student of the black art still 
survives, he is regarded as a mad but harmless enthusiast; 
and as for the pretended searchers for the philosopher’s 
stone, they are, if possible, less interesting objects than the 
dupes they still continue to cheat. Thus the full time is 
come for applying to the occult sciences the same searching 
analysis to which the other myths of prehistoric times 
have been so rigorously subjected. To trace its earliest 
beginnings, to investigate its development by the aid of 
modem criticism, is the province of physical science, no 
less than of the sister science of morals. Nay, more, we 
shall find that both had a common origin. Those ancient 
cosmogonies, those poetical systems which the genius of 
each nation and race has strack out to solve the problem 
of the universe and of the destiny of mankind, were the 
germs of science no less than of literature, of philosophy 
as well as of religion. And as in the infancy of science 
its various branches were confused and confounded, so in 
a like stage of society we often find the same person uniting 
the parts of philosopher, savant, and priest. Besides this, 
it is evident that in the absence of all scientific apparatus 
or instruments, the ancients, if they had limited them- 
selves to the exercise of their reason, must have remained 
observers and nothing more. It is true they did observe, 
and that widely and well; but observation alone, even 
when aided by the strongest and subtlest reason, can 
lead to nothing but contradictory theories, irreconcilable, 
because they cannot be verified. And it is not in human 
nature to remain a simple spectator. Curiosity was first 
excited by fancy (and the fancy of primitive man, we must 
remember, was far more active and vigorous than ours), 
and when it found itself baffled by a natural reaction, it 
had recourse to divination. 

In a word, the ambition of these earliest philosophers 
was more intense, because its sphere was narrower. In 
the first stages of civilisation the magician was the man of 
science. The mysteries of this magic art being inseparable 
from those of religion and philosophy, were preserved, as it 
were, hermetically sealed in the adyta of the temple. Its 
philosophy was the cabala. .We must consequently look 
on the various cabalas or oral traditions, transmitted from 
age to age as the oracles of various faiths and creeds, as 
constituting the elements of that iheory which the Jewish 
cabala promulgated some centuries later in a condensed 
and mutilated form. Astrology and magic were tb^ efforts 
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mad© in Tarious ways to verify and apply tlxis theory; 
magic, indeed, or rather magical power, was at starting 
purely cosmogunic, i.e,, regarded as an attribute of God 
or nature, before it was counterfeited by the magicians of 
various countries. But, as St Simon has well observed, 
chemical phenomena are much more complicated than 
aatronoinical — the latter requiring only observation, the 
former experiment — ^and hence astrology preceded alchemy. 
But there was then no hard and fast line between the 


several branches of science, and hence the most opposite 
were united, not, as now, by a common phUosopMcai or 
pMlanthropical object, but by reason of their common 
theological origin. Thus alchemy was the daughter of 
astrology, and it was not till the end of the 16th century 
A.n. that she passed from a state of tutelage. Just in the 
same way meilicine as a magical or sacred art was prior to 
alchemy; for, as was natural, before thinking of forming 
new substances, men employed already existing herbs, 
stones, drugs, perfumes, and vapours. The medical art was 
ind^aolubly bound up with astrology, but, judging from 
the natural inventiveness of the ancients, we should have 
expected beforehand that chemical preparations would have 
played a more impoitant jiart among the instruments of 
priestly thaumaturgy. 

Aa ia tiie middle ages invention busied itself -with instnunents 
of torture, and aa jn our days it is taken up almost as nmeh with 
the destnictivii engines of war as with the productive arts of peace, 
so in those early ages it applied itself to the fabrication of idols, 
to the mechanism and theatrical contrivances for mysteries and 
religious ceremonies. There was then no desire to coininunicate 
discoveries ; science was a sort of freemasonry, and silence was effect- 
ually secured hy priestly anathemas ; men of science were as jealous 
of one another as they were of all other classes of society. If we 
wii^ to form a dear picture of this earliest stage of civilisation, an 
age which represents at once the tiafveU of childhood and the suspi- 
cious reticencse of senility, we must turn our eyes to the priest, on 
the one hand, claiining as his own all art and science, and com- 
manding respect hy his contemptuous silence; and, on the other 
hand, to the mechanic plying the loom, extracting the Tyrian dye, 
pKujtiaing chemistry, though ignorant of its veiy name, despised 
and oppressed, and only tolerated when he furnished EeHgion with 
her trappings or "War with arms. Thus the growth of chemistry was 
slow, and by reason of its backwardness it was longer than any 
other art in ridding itself of the leading-strings of magic and astro- 
logy. Practical discoveries must have been made many times with- 
out science acquiring thereby any new fact. For to prevent a new 
discovery &om being lost there must be such a combination of 
favourable circmnstancea as was rare in that age and for many 
succeeding a^s. There must be publicity, and pimlicity is of quite 
recent growth ; the application of the discoTery must he not only 
possible but obvious, as satisfying some want. But wants are only 
felt as civilisation progresses. Kor is this all ; for a practical dis- 
covery to become a scientific fact, it must serve to demonstrate the 
OTor of one hypothesis^ and to suggest a new one, better fitted for 
the synthesis of exist^g fi^ts. But old beliefs are proverbially 
o^ti^te and virulent in their opposition to newer and truer theories 
whicm are destined to eject and replace them. To sum up, even 
m 0^ own day chemistry rests on a less sound basis than either 
physrofi^ which had the advantage of originating as late as the 17 tlL 
centw, or astronomy, which dates from the time when the Chaldean 
^epheni h»d sufficieatly provided for his daily wants to find leisure 
for gazing mto the stany heavens. 


After this general introduction we may now proceed to 

consider the subject in detail under the following heads : 

Krst, we will cast a rapid ^ance at certain cosmologies 
md philosophical systems, in order to bring prominently 
before the reader those points which throw light on 
chemical theories. Secondly, we will consider alchemy at 
me moment when it ceased to be purely religious and 
began an independent existence ; that is to say, during the 
dd 4A centimes jlb., and in that city which was the 
battleneld on which the various philosophical and religious 
cree^ of the East met. In the fierce struggles which ensued, 
m the str^ge affiances w^h they there made, we shall find 
them, by their mutual recrinnhations, involimtarily revealing 
to us their hidden secrets. As the darkness of the middle 
eges approaches, we shall follow^ our science in its journey to 


Arabia ; from Arabia we shall trace it back to Europe, and 
hear it taught with stammering lips and feeble tongue by 
subtile or solemn doctors. We shall attempt to analyse its 
ambitious aspirations and its barren performances. During 
the Eenaissance we shall see it at its zenith, inspired by a 
mad entbusiasm which was near akin to genius, an enthu- 
siasm which gave birth to medicine and modern chemistry. 
Lastly, in the ITth. and IBth. centuries we shall see it 
degenerate into pure charlatanism. In conclusion, we 
shall attempt to recover the few grains of pure ore ■which 
may be extracted from its broken alembics. 

1 OoSMOGONXES ANI> PHlXOSOPHins. 

In India, as is well known, the contempt in which the 
caste of artizans was hdd was still farther increased by the 
tendency of religion to consider birth and life, and the 
actions and desires which axe part and parcel of maa^s life, 
as an immixed evil Consequently, outside the workshop, 
practical chemistry can have made but httle progress. 
Nevertheless, among the priests of India, as in later times 
In Europe, we find the ordeal of fire and of serpents 
commonly practised. It follows that the Brahmins must 
have possessed some chemical secrets to enable them to 
kill or save those they thought guilty or innocent. These 
secrets, too, must from time to time have been divulged by 
indiscretion or perfidy, and spread beyond the temple; 
for we read of accused persons escaping unharmed from 
the ordeal, even when their acciiser was a Brahmin. But 
the Mussulman traveller of the 9th century, who has pre- 
served this curious detail, allows that the trial was in hifi 
day becoming more elaborate and complicated, and that 
I it was next to impossible for an accused person to escape. 
However this may be, it is certain that the meditative 
genius which distinguishes the race had, even before they 
conquered the yellow and black races, led these first 
speculators to certain conceptions which have an important 
bearing on the present subjec^. Some had conceived 
ether as composed of distinct atoms, others imagined an 
ether decomposing itself into atoms by the free play of its 
own forces. These two theories, the one dualistic, the 
other Unitarian, strangely foreshadow the discoveries of 
modern dynamics. We find the speculators of another 
race indulging the singular fancy that they could observe 
in atoms what we may call oacultations of the play of 
forces. This, at any rate, is the most natural explanation 
of the term nodes by which the Phoenicians designated 
atoms. The Persians, who considered the first tree and 
the &st bull as the "two ancestors of man, discovered in 
physics generally two antagonistic principles, one male and 
one female, primordial fire and primordial water, corre- 
sponding to the good, and bad principles of their rdigiorL. 
Over all creatures and all things there were presiding genii, 
Tzeds or Feroners, They had already formulated the paral- 
lelism between the SepMroth, the empyrean, the %mmum 
the firmament, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Mercury, 
Moon, and parts of the body, the brain, lungs, heart, 
<ka In ■this correspondence be^fcween the heavenly bodies 
and the human frame which the ancient Persians laid 
down, and the Hind u belief in the peregrination of «ir>fii1 
souls through the animal, vegetable, and even the mineral 
world, till, by these pilgrimages, they at last won absorp- 
tion into the Dei'ty, or Jdcncti^ we have, in their original 
form, the two fundamental beliefs of alchemy. 

Greeks, unrivalled as they were in poetry, art, and 
ethics, made little way in occult philosophy. The Greek 
intellect, precise and anthropomorphic, with no leaning to 
tr^cendentalism, was a protest against the boldness of 
oriental metaphysics. Th'us they contented themselves 
mth inventing a strange gamut of deities corresponding to 
different types of mem This gamut — .Jupiter, Saturn,. 
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Apollo, Merctuy, Mars, and Venus — ^was afterwards com- 
pleted in the cabala by the addition of the moon, typifying 
the phlegmatic character of northern races, and fonns a 
connecting link between astrology and alchemy, by estab- 
lishing a double correspondence between planets of the 
same name and metals. The whole was systematised in 
the works of Paracelsus and Bohme, and called the theory 
of signatures. Whether the Greek philosophers taught 
that the principle of all things was water, like Thales, or 
air, like Anaximander, or air and water, as Xenophanes, or 
the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water, as the school 
of Hippocrates, the tendency of Greek speculation was to 
establish those profound distinctions which resulted later 
in the theory of the four elements, the four humours, dz;a, 
which the disciples of Aristotle held. Hippocrates, for 
example, thought that if man was composed of a single 
element, he would never he ill ; but as he is composed of 
many elements, complex remedies are required. !nius 
Hippocrates may be called an anti-alchemist j and though 
the theory of the four elements reigned supreme through- 
out thp middle ages, it easily lent itself to the search for 
the pi ilosopher's stone and the universal panacea, because 
the o iental idea of the transmutation of elements, from 
the time when the various systems of the East were 
S 3 mcreti 8 ed at Alexandria and received their final develop- 
ment in Arabia in the writings of Geber Hhasis and Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), was a universal article of belief. But 
even in the pahniest days of Greek anthropomorphism 
there was a gradual infiltration of Asiatic ideas, partly 
through the mysteries of Eleusis, partly through the 
doctrines of certain philosophers, who were by nature 
susceptive of barbaric infl-uences* For, besides Greece 
proper, there was a second Greece in Asia Minor and a 
third in Italy, not to mention the Pelasgic tribes who 
adhered tenaciously to the primitive ideas of the race. 

Among the Greek philosophers, then, who appreciably influenced 
physics, chemistry, and physiology (the three sciences were then 
one), we may notice in particular — 1. Heraclitus of Ephesus, sur- 
named the “ Obscure.” Maintaming that fire alone was the prin- 
ciple of aU things, he regarded generation as an ascending road, 
i.e.j a volatilisation; and decomposition as a descending road, €.e., 
a fixation. Here we have the first idea of Jacob's ladder or **Homer’s 
Chain” of the alchemists. 2. Empedocles, who is Indeed the first 
who mentions the four elements; hut he subordinates them as 
complex products to his primordial indestructible atoms, which 
were animated by love and hatred. 3. Democritus, who, investing 
these atoms with a movement of their own, proceeds to construct 
the universe by shocks and haimonies of shocks or vortices. 4. 
Anaxagoras, who saw ** the all-in-all” (Aristotle, Met. 4, 5), the 
infinitfly great univerae in the infinitely small atom, and ingeni- 
ously apphed the principle of analogy to unravel the tangled Scein 
of ancient science. 5. Aristotle, who added to the four elements a 
fifth, ether, eternal and unchangeable, itself the ^mvm mobile 
(Arisi., I)e Catlo, 1, 2). In the 4th century A.©., Xemesius, bishop 
of Emesa (the modem Moms, on the east hank of the Orontes), is 
one of the most distinguished representatives of Alexandrian syn- 
cretism. A single quotation will suffice to show that the idea of 
the transmutation of metals, from the time when Platonism, magi(^ 
and neo-Chiistianity were combined in a species of eclectic mysti- 
cism, was regarded as an article of orthodox belief : — “ To prevent 
the destruction of elements, or things which are compounded of ele- 
ments, the Creator has wisely orcSiiaed that elements should be 
capable of transmutation one into the other, or into their compo- 
nent parts, or that their component parts should be resolved again 
into their original elements. Thus the pei^etuity of things is 
secured by the continual succession of tibese reciprocal generations.” 
This statement of the pions bishop is all the more weighty, inas- 
much as the author of The Natme of Man was only treating of 
psychology and physiology. The study of gnosticism would cany 
us too far ; and one more quotation from this work, which has long 
fallen into unmerited oblivion, will prove to what an extent the 
most scientific theories of this day were tinged and ritiated by 
mysticism: — Porphyry, in his treatise on sensation, tells us that 
vision is produced neither by a cone nor an image, nor any other 
object, hut that the mind, being placed m rapport with visible 
objed^' only sees itself in these objects, which are nothing else than 
itself, seeing that the mind embraces every^ing, and that all that 
exists is nothing but the mind, which contains bodies of all kinds.” 


Another and we are landed m realism. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the alchemists, wliile vrorldng in the laboratory, 
aspired at the same time to find the moral quintessence and verify 
the doctrines of revealed religion. For mysticism in theory fs 
nothing but a reaction against the positivism of reason and science : 
the mystic, dissatisfied with these, seeks in nature a reflection of his 
inner ieelings. And in practice mysticism rests on confosions or eiag- 

f erations, like those of Porphyry, or some such dictum as the one which 
Temesius quotes with the following uncritical comment : — “ Now 
since Porphyry asserts that there is but one reasoning soul for all 
things, he is right in saying that the soul sees itself in everything.” 

Such visionaries, though they may to a certain extent have 
observed, were not likely to experiment. Thus, at Babylon, where 
similar theories prevailed, the college of philosophers was divided 
into three classes, the “ Hhai-tumim, ” or soothsayers; the ^'Asa- 
phim,” who were more agriculturists than zoologists, more zoologists 
than physicists, more physicists than chemists ; the ‘^Meehasphim,” 
or doctors, who were consulted by the great, as often to rid them of 
their enemies as to cure their families and dependants ; lastly, the 
** Ghasedim” or Chaldeans, pro|>erly so called ; i.e., the astronomers 
or ^trologers. In this classification of sciences as pursued at Babylon 
by a peculiar caste, chemistry was little regardedl Science was the 
monopoly of a privileged class before it became the common pro- 
per^ of tile human race. A class is sure to cling to a monopoly ; 
an individual is obliged by his feebleness to imp^ his knowied^ 
to others. 

In Egypt the doctrine of the Palingenesis was symbolised by the 
Scarabseus, which suggested to St Augustine the following strange 
comparison: — ** Jesus Ghristus bonus iUe scarabseus meus, non ea 
tantum de causa quod unigenitus, quod ipsemet aui auctor mor- 
taJium speciem indnxerit, sed quod in hac fisce nostra sese volutarit 
et ex ipsa nasci homo voluerit.” 

These ideas, which St Augustine borrowed from tihe religious 
beliefs of Egypt, were adopted by certain alchemists ; and Egypt, 
which saw in the Scaraboaus *‘the Father, Man, a world of t^l.a 
ladder whereby fallen souls may rise,” justly claimed to be the 
I birthplace of ancient chemistry, to which it assigned a peculiar rank, 
i calling it the ** sacred art.” But although certain Egyptian priests 
I may have spread the report that they owed their enormous fortunes 
to meir knowledge of chemical secrets, this veneration produced but 
few practical results. It was, however, this report wMch made the 
emperors Severus and Diocletian issue an edict that all their 
magical books should be burned. 

II, The Sacbed Art, 

Paganism, at the time when it was engaged in its last 
struggle with. Christianity, had long ceased to he exclu- 
sively Greek or Eoman. It had assimilated Mithratic, 
CSbaldean, and Egyptian mysteries, and even allied itself 
to a certain extent with the Helleno-Hebraism of the 
CahaJa. It was not likely, then, to reject what purer 
times would have regarded as an utter profanation. The 
narrow ground on which the battle was fought, the intel- 
lectual affinities between such men as St Basil and the 
emperor Julian rendered the straggle as desperate and san- 
guinary as any struggle can be when the combatants are 
only rival creeds. The sacred and divine art (rixyv 
Kal Upd), the sacred science (hrurr^fjori Upd), was one of the 
mysteries which paganism derived from the dim religious 
light of the temple. But we may presume that the sacred 
art of the Alexandrians was no longer the same as that of 
the ancient Egyptians, that their Hermes was not the 
Hermes of Egypt, that the pseudo-Democritus is not the 
true Democritus, that Pythagoras, as retouched by lamblicus, 
is not the original Pythagoras. Ho epoch was so full of 
forgeries as the 3d and 4th centuries a,u; and these 
forgeries were in one sense fabricated in good faith. An 
age of eclecticism is as eager for original documents as a 
parvenu is for a coat of arms or a genealogical tree. These 
forgeries were no obstacle to human progress; but in an 
age when the learning of Egypt was the fashion, it was 
natural that Persian, J ewish, and Platonic doctrines should 
be tricked out in an Egyptian dress. One of the masters 
of the sacred art, Alexander of Aphrodisias, invented the 
term (xpti^dv, from to pour, to fuse or melt), 
to describe the operations of the laboratory. Hence the 
word chemics, a word unknown in the 4th century, and 
only popular some centuries later. The reason is, that the 
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true etymology oi the word chemic is logical, and had 
therefore no c^anns for the psychological spirit of the age. 
Later on, when men began to reflect that the ancient name 
for Eg 3 rpt was Cham or Ghemiaf because, according to 
Plutarch, its soil was black like the pupil of the eye 
row it flattered the chemists to call chemistry 

^‘the art of the ancient GhemL'^ Hence from a false 
derivation the art received a fresh impulse. 

The discovery of the principal manuscripts of the sacred 
art we owe to the labour of M. Ferdinand Hoefer. We 
can take no safer guide than the judicious and profound 
author of the Sistorp of. Chemistry in investigating the 
delusions into which a master of the sacred art was most 
likely to f alL 

'^Let os forget for an instant the advances which this science has 
made since the 5th centuiy. Let us fancy ourselves for a moment 
transported to the laboratory of one of the great masters of the sa<s:ed 
art, and watch as neophytes some of his operations- 15^5 
tnenl , — Some common water is heated in an open vesseL The water 
boils and changes to an aeriform, body (steam), leaving at the bottom 
of the vessel a;white earth in the form of powder. Condusion — ^water 
changes into air and earth. "What objection could we make to this 
inference, if we were wholly ignorant of the substances which water 
holds in solution, and wnich are^ after evaporation, deposited at the 
bottom of the vessel! 2d jSvi^eriTiteni . — -A piece of red-hot iron is 
put under a bell which rests in a basin full of water. The water 
diminishes in volume, and a candle being introduced into the bell 
sets Are at once to the gas inside. Conclusion — water changes into 
fire. Is not this the natural conclusion which would present itself to 
any one who was ignorant that water is a composite body, consisting 
of two gases, one of which, oxygen, is absorbed by the iron, while 
the other, hydrogen, is ignited by contact with the flame? Ex- 
periment , — A ^iece of lead, or any other metal except gold or silver, 
is burned (calcined) in contact with the air. It immediately loses 
its primitive prope]die8, and is transformed into a powder or species 
of a^ea or lime. The ashes, which are the prodnct of the death of 
the metal, are agaiu taken and heated in a crucible together wilh 
some grains of imeat, and the metal is seen rising from its a^es 
and reaasuming its original form and properties. Conclusion — ^metals 
are destroyed by fixe and revivified by wheat and heat. ISTo objection 
could be raised i^^aiust this inference, for the reduction of oxides 
by means of carbon, such as wheat, was as li^e known as the 
phenomenon of the oxidation of metals. It was &om this power of 
resuscitating and reviving dead, f.«., caldned metals, that grains of 
wheat were made the symbol of the resuirectioii and life eternal, 
4:th Eht^rimeTU , — ^Argentiferous lead is burned in cupels composed 
of ashes or pulverised bone^ the lead disappears, ana at the end of 
the operation there remains in the cupel a nugget of pure silver. 
Uothmg was more natural than to condude that Sie lead was trans- 
formed mto silver ; and to build on this and analogous facta, the theory 
of the txausmutation of metals, a theory which, later ou, led to the 
search for the philosopher's stone. Sth Expervmmt , — A strong acid 
is poured on copper, -me metal is acted upon, and in process of time 
disappears, or rather is tranaformed into a green transparent liquid, 
^en a thin plate of iron is plunged into tms liquid, and the copper 
m seen to reapp^ in its ordiuary aspect, while the iron in its turn 
is dissolved. What more natural than to conclude that iron is trans- 
formed into copper ! If instead of the solution of copper, a solution^ 
of le^ silver, or gold had been employed, they would have held 
that iron was transformed into lead, silver, or gold. Sth Experi- 
ment , — Mercury ^ poured in a gentle shower on melted sulphr^*, 
and a substance is produced as bmck as a raven’s wing. This sub^ 
stance when warmed in a closed vessel, is volatilised without chang- 
ing, and assumes a brilliant red colour. Must not this curious 
phenomenon, which even science in the present day is unable to 
explain, have struck with amazement the worshippers of the sacred 
the more as in theii eyes black and red were nothing less than 
me s^^bols of light and darkness, the good and evil principle^ and 
t^t -me union of these two principles represented in the moral order 
of things their God-universe. *!m amd last Experiment , — Organic 
lubstances are heat^ in a still, and from the liquids which are 
removed by distillation the essences which escape, there remains 
a solid residue. Was it not likely that results sudi as these would 

S. fc “ -a. to, „d 

Birt neitiier M. F, Hoefet’s e^lanation of the appearaxices 
which the first Boaster of the sacred art mistook for feet, 
nor the metaphysical theory of Ifemesius, will enable ns to 
imdeistaxid how Zo a i mii a tide Theban, in tbe very infancy 
of the art, succeeded in discovering in snlphnrio acid a 
•dvent of metals; in assigning to mercury (wbich he 


called "holy water”) its proper function, a function which 
succeeding generations of alchemists so monstrously exag- 
gerated; and finally in disengaging from the red oxide of 
mercury oxygen gas, that Proteus which so often eluded 
the grasp of alchemists, till at last it was held fast by 
the subfie analysis of Lavoisier. For we must remember 
that solid met^ were considered as living bodies, and 
gases as souls which they allowed to escape. Of all the 
ingenious inventions of the Jewess Maria for regulating 
fusions and distillations, the only one that has survived is 
the Balnemi Marios, The principle it depends on, viz., 
that the calcmation of violent heat is less powerful as a 
solvent or component than the liquefaction produced by 
gentle heat, was afterwards reasserted by the Arabian 
Geber, and advocated by Francis Bacon. M. Hoefer ima- 
gines that Maria the Jewess discovered hydrochloric acid, 
the formidable rival of sulphuric add. Succeeding vmtera 
on the history of chemistry have remarked that the band- 
ages of Egyptian mummies were not more numerous than 
the mysteries of the sacred art, and the injunctions not to 
divulge its secrets, "under pain of the peach tree,” or, to 
translate into modem English the language of an ancient 
papyrus, under pain of being poisoned by prussic acid. 
We should be wrong in thinking that all these allegories 
had no meaning for the initiated, and that th is mystical 
tendency of the sacred art arrested its growth at starting. 
Bather the truth is, that these myths, which at a later stage 
prevented the free development of alchemy, at first serv^ 
to stimulate its nascent powers. 

Modem critics have pronounced some traditional sayings 
of Hermes Trismegistus to be apocryphal, but they have 
not ^ven suffident weight to the remarkable circumstance 
that it is precisely because these sayings are a medley of 
the cabaJistio, gnostic, and Greek ideas with wHch 
Alexandria was then seething, that the seven golden 
chapters, the Emerald Table, and the Pimander obtained 
their authority — ^au authority they would never have pos- 
sessed had they been only a translation of some obscure 
Egyptian treatise. Ho Egyptian priest could have written 
a sentence like that we find so often quoted as an axiom 
by subsequent alchemists: — "Hatuia naturam euperat; 
deinde ver6 natura naturae congaudet; tandem natura 
naturam continet.” Plato adds (not the disciple of 
Socrates, but a pseudo-Plato in the famous collection 
<^ed Twrba PhilosophoruTn ) — "continens autem omnia 
terra est.^' For, translated into modem language, this 
means that there may indeed be in this universe things 
which pass our intellectual ken ; but that all that exists, 
all that is produced by the strife and changes of 
dements, all, in a word, that appears to us supernatural, 
is really natural. That this is hia meaning we may 
gather from the sin^arly bold comment which Plato 
himself adds, and which we may thus translate — “Eveiy- 
t^g, even heaven and hell, are of this earth.” It is true 
tAat the alchemists failed to draw any very definite con- 
clusions from this fundamental axiom. But if we con- 
sider it carefully, we shall see that this earliest doctrine of 
the sacred art, which was now rapidly passing into 
alchemy, by thus excluding the supernatural, was making 
a great advance in the direction of positive science. This 
early advance^ was, however, coimterbalanced by an early 
error (which itself arose from a noble ambition), viz., that 
axfc is as powerful as nature. The Emerald Table begins 

with a sentence no less celebrated than that quoted above ; 

This is trae, and far distant from a lie; whatsoever is 
below is like that which is above, and that which is above 
is like that which is below. By this are acquired and 
perfected the miracles of the one thing.” To understand 
the importance of this emphatic and categorical exordLxun, 
we must forget the sharp distinGtion we now draw between 
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art, science, and Eteiatnre ; we must think of that foolish- 
ness of wHch St Patd speaks, by which he sought to i^ve 
those that believe, because of the insufficiency of human 
reason* The seekers for the philosopher's stone were in 
the same case. In the absence of clear facts and just 
notions, reason for them was not sufficient. Thus it was j 
that they and the masters of the sacred art, and after them | 
the Arabs, and in later times the alchemists, one and all 
listened eageiJy to the ‘^foolishness'^ of Trism^stus’s | 
doctrine, which, in a modem form, would run thus : “We | 
go farther than the Zohar — ^the sacred book of the cabala 
— which says that as soon as man appeared, the world | 
above and the world beneath were consummated, seeing that 
man is the crown of creation and unites all forms* go | 
farther than the Zohar^ which says in another place that | 
the lower world was created after the similitude of the 
upper world. We perfect the doctrine of a microcosm 
and a macrocosm, and declare that there is no such thing 
as high or low — ^as heaven or earth, for the earth is a 
planet, and the planets are earths; we affirm that the 
chemical processes of our alembics are similar to those of 
lie sidereal laboratories. All is in all. Everywhere analogy 
infers the same laws.'^ Erom analogy to identity was an 
easy step for the theorists; and in the full light of the 
19tb century we find Hegel a devoted admirer of the 
mystic Bdhme falling into this pitfalL If the spectrum 
analysis had been known, the Alexandrians, the Arabs, 
and the alcfiemists would have been able to verify and 
limit the sweeping generalisation by which they established 
a vast system of correspondencies between the three worlds, 
the physical or materi^, the rational or intermediary, and 
the psychical or spiritual. Between the heavens and earth 
and man's nature they were ever seeking to discover 
affinities, and ignoring differences which would have been 
fatal to their system. Thus, according to them, even 
heaven — the abode of spirits — ^was partly physical; and 
even in the mineral world there was a spiritual element — 
vis., colour, brightness, or, in their language, tincture. 
Neither Linnasus, Berzelius, nor Cuvier had yet classified 
living beings and things. The distinction between the 
anim^, tib.e vegetable, and the inorganic world was 
unknown, and indeed it was impossible that it should be 
known. The alchemists sought for physical conditions in 
the invisible and spiritual world, and for a spirit even in 
stocks and stones. This explains the magic which they 
found in nature, and which they tried to imitate by their 
art. But to establish this harmony between heaven, man, 
and nature, they required some fixed standard or scsde, for 
in their eclectic system they were bound to find room for 
Pjrthagoras. Where was ti^ scale to be found ? In the 
heavens ; for there must be the sphere of true music. Hence 
arose chemical, medical, and physionomical astrology. 
(See Astrology.) Hence the sun, which vivifies bH 
nature, the most active heavenly energy, or rather being — 
for with them everything had life — ^in the owya/Ata, or 
marriage between heaven and earth, represented the male 
principle, ita ut eoelum agat et terra patiatur; and 
appearing in all terrestrial objects, since everything is 
penetrated by heat, fire, or sulphur, presided principally 
over the generation of gold — bis image or antitype — in the 
bowels of the earth. Hence, too, the moon represented 
silver, Venus copper, Mercury (the planet and the god) the 
metal of the same name, Mars iron, Jupiter tin; while to 
Saturn, the most distant and coldest of the planets, lead, 
the most unsightly of metals, was dedicated. It was an 
old belief that there was a time when gods and men dwelt 
together on earth, a belief, moreover, for which they 
could quote chapter and verse. Was it not written «-acri.v 
ovpavioL's KOLv^v yatav? Euxther, seeing that there were 
three worlds, it followed that there were three heavens, 
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three suns, and three golds. For spirits still engrossed 
with matter the philosopher's stone meant the search for 
riches — ^the gold of the third world. For other spirilB 
which belonged to the first world it signified the healing 
art — the preservation of humanity by means of the 
universal panacea and a universal theory of morals. Hence 
two rival systems, the first of which culminated in the 
great doctor Paracelsus, the second in the great Hluminato 
PosteL Did not Dante, the bitter foe, not of the science 
of alchemy, but of that miserable search for gold — ^for the 
riches of this world — which, with keen irony, he calls 
Peltro (tin whitened by mercury) — did not Dante himself 
write his great poem in order to bring back humanity to 
the right road from which it had strayed (svia), misled 
by those who should have been its true guides, tiie pope 
and the emperor 1 For the symbolism of those ancient 
masters included an alchemy of morals as well as an 
alchemy of medicine and metallurgy, though the first was 
even less known and less appreciated 

Eecurring to our former illustration, it was this '‘foolish- 
ness” of St Paul — ^this divine madness — ^wiich inspired 
the Alexandrians, the Arabs, Roger Bacon, Albertua 
Magnus, and the host of anonymous alchemists of the 
middle ages ; such was the madness which cast a ray of 
genius over the daring spirit of even a second-rate author 
like Raymond Lully, which sustained Robert Fludd, 
Paracelsus, and Postel, who tried to find the universal 
panacea in universal peace. The fundamental axiom, the 
stronghold from which these terribly logical madmen were 
never wholly dislodged, may perhaps be summarised in a 
single sentence. The saying of Galen, in natura rdhU plani 
sincerum^ was adopted by his implacable adversaries: — 
Nature, they said, is in appearance an illegible scrawl, but 
when deciphered there will be found a single element, a 
single force, to separate and reunite, to produce decay and 
growth — hiowledge is power. To know the process of 
generation in this triple universe, wherein one world 
resembles another; to know by its signatures this universe, 
which is a living organism in the eyes of all alchemists 
(save indeed Jacob Bohme, who, anticipating Hegel, 
regarded it as a mighty tree); this is the first step towards 
counterfeiting nature. Monstrosities are the production of 
diseased metals (really alloys), which, if properly treated, 
may be cured, and will turn to gold, or at least silver. The 
second stage in this imitation of nature is to obtain by 
tincture or projection solid or liquid gold — the cure of all 
evils. Finally, to surpass material and rational nature, 
this is the crowning end* For Gfod delegates his power 
to the sage. 

Alchmty in Arabia, — ^How the sacred art passed into 
Moslem lands it is hard, from dearth of evidence, to say. 
Modem criticism now does more justice to the part which 
Arabia took in the acctunulation of scientific facts, and in 
the scientific theories which we find in the books of Ehazfes 
and Qeber. It is certain that in their treaties with the 
European Greeks of Constantinople the Arabs always 
stipulated for the delivery of a fixed number of manu- 
scripts* Their enthusiasm for Aristotle is equally noto- 
rious ; but it would be unjust to imagine that, in adopting 
the Aristotelian method, together with the astrology and 
I alchemy of Persia, and of the Jews of Mesopotamia and 
I Arabia, they were wholly devoid of originality. On the 
other hand, we must not understand Arabia in the ethno- 
logical sense of the word, but as signifying an agglomera- 
tion of various races united by a common religion. Thus 
Djafar (who lived in the middle of the 8th century), better 
known to us as Geber, was a Sabsean. Avicenna, bom in 
978, was a native of Shiraz, The remarkable geographer 
and geologist Kazwyny (geology was then a part of al- 
chemy), derived his name from his birthplace, Casbin, in 
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Persia. Moliammed-ben-Zataria, so celebrated in inedi- 
aeTal Europe under tbe name of was also a Persian, 

In Spain the Jews of the famous school of Saadia and 
Juda Haievy exercised considerable influence over the 
academy of Cordova, Lastly, European historians have 
systematically exaggerated the ignorance of the Arabs 
before the time of Mahomet and their intolerance after 
the establishment of Mosleniism, either from the zeal 
which prompted them to carry on a sort of literary crusade 
in honour of Christianity, or because in the 18th century 
they directed against Mahomet attacks which were intended 
for Christianity itself. 

Alchemy received from the Arabians many significant 
titles. It was the science of the Icey^ because it opened all 
the mysteries of creation, physiology, and medicine ; it was 
the science of the letter M {misam is the Arabic for 
balance), because by means of the balance the gain or loss 
of all bodies could be determined, even while undergoing 
chemical combinations. Later on, as is weE known, it was 
by a rigorous and obstinate use of the balance in the hands 
of Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavoisier, that positive che- 
mistry was founded. Lastly, Ehazes gave to the science 
of the philosopher’s stone a name which plunges us again 
into the mythological ages of chemistry. He called it the 
as£trology of the lowm' world* 

The discoveries of Geber as a chemist do not form part of our 
subject ; but w© may mention, in passing, the infernal stone, the 
corroadre subEmate;, the exact process of the cupellatioii of gold 
and silver, and three sorts of distiEation by evaporation, condensa- 
tion, and simple filtration. In afiother direction Geber, by re- 
inventing aqua fortis^ and by discovering ammoniacal salts for Ms 
aq^uii regaliSf laid the foundation both of alchemy and chemistry. 
The salt of ammonia, so easy to volatilise, was the source of many 
baseless dreams, as is proved by its various names — anima smsibilis^ 
aqua duorum frairvm ex sorore, cancer, lapis angeti cmjtmgentis, 
&Q, Geber btJieved in the parallelism between metals and planets ; 
he thought that metals were aE equaEy composed of mereuiy, 
arsenic, and sulphur, and that in the descending scale fix>ia gold to 
lead, mercury, arsenic, and sulphur were each present in a neater 
or less de^ee of purity in proportion to the colour and <g[u2ity of 
each metaL Iiater on, the addition of the four elements — ^heat, 
cold, dryness, and moisture — complicated stiE more the reasonings 
hy which the alchemists sought to prove that the transmutation of 
metals was in the power of any man who imitated nature — i.e,, per- 
fected the imperfect metal by correcting its excess of heat or mois- 
ture. Geber did not think that an operation of the laboratory 
could counterfeit the natural work of purification, which demanded 
a thousand years. But with him moisture played the same part as 
phlogiston in Stahl’s system. In other words, the philosopher to 
whom aE succeeding searchers for the philosopher’s stone swore 
aEegiance was contented to formulate his theory without consider- 
^ the possibility of putting it in practice. He was an alchemist 
indeed, but no gold-seeker. This forerunner of positive science 
foresaw the part which the gases would be found to play in the 
composition of bodies ; he caHed them spirits — a figure which took 
strong hold on the imagination of Geber, as weE as of the masters 
of ihe sacred ai-t, and which was formalised by the alchemists of the 
middle ages. Ehazfes, who re-invented sulphuric acid and aqua vitcc, 
wasjpcw excellence a doctor. The same remark applies to Avicenna, 
whc»e works are a methodical, hut not very profound, systematisa- 
tion of the cupent ideas and science of Ms day. Artephius was a 
cabalist, as his theory of the apparent and latent parts of man’s 
nature shows. _ The author of Tke Key of Wisdom and A Secret 
on. the FhUoscpket^s Stone was the reputed possessor of an elicnr 
vitce* We do not know whether tMs was potable gold or a quint- 
essence of aE the active elements of the three kingdoms. However 
this may be, this mysterioua alchemist who lived about 1130, was 
inventor of soai^ and, what is of more importance for our sub- 
^t the promoter of a new interpretation of J^acob’s ladder or 
Horner^ s (main. Minerals, he said, come £rom the primitive ele- 
ment^ plants from mineraLa, animals from plants, and as each 
body 1® resolved into another hody of the order immediatriyhelow 
a nim als become vegetables and vegetables minerals, we see 
that in tins view of the interdependence of the three kingdoms 
there is as much truth as error. With CaEd, the author of the 
Sook of the Three Words and of tihe Booh of the Secrets of Alchemy, 
the parallelism between the metals and planets takes a retrograde 
step towards astrology. This CaJid, a soi^discmt kf-ng of Egypt, 
held that before engaging in any operation of alchemy the stnrs 
o^ht to be consult^ IMS recommendation was EteraUy foEowed 
i3(jr the thaumaturgists of the middle ages and the Renaissance. The 


eiFect was fatal, if, when Calid or one of Ms school saw the metals 
obstinately refuse to be purified in his crucible, he did not wait for 
a happy conjunetion of consteEations above in order to try Me 
chance again with the operations of inferior astrology. 

The East, when it accepted from Aristotle the theory of form and 
matter, invested it with a signification of its own never dreamed of 
by the Stagyrite, and invented, as it were, an Arabian Aristotle — 
that is, the Aristotle of the middle a^es. Hot only at Alexandria 
had the students of the sacred art evolved the theory of the trans- 
mutation of the four elements (Cicero assigns the docti'ine to the 
Stoics), but in the East the translators of Aristotle added to the 
theory a corollary more important than the proposition itself, viz., 
that every body by its form and natural motions indicates its soul, 
its natural properties, &c. ; that the resemblance between the 
external appearance of things and beings indicates their natural 
Ekenesses, &c. The idea of destiny, wMch aE nations who accepted 
the doctrine of the Logos expressed by some term or other analogous 
to the Latin fatum (what is spoken), Mahomet translated by Ms 
famous phrase nectouh (it was written). We find a Turkish writer, 
the declared enemy of astrology and elixirs, Hahi Effendi, in his 
remarkable book, Gounsels to my Son, Ahoul Khair^ saying that 
heaven is covered with a writing that only God can read, and seek- 
ing what letter the eyes, the eyebrows, the mouth, &e., form to 
find therein the secret of their better use. Like one of the Tal- 
mudists, the obscure KaJlir for instance, he decomposes the name 
Mahomet in order the better to offer the prophet, as it were, the 
quintessence of praise, more worthy of God, who in that sacred 
name, as in aE terrestrial tMngs, has written at least one letter of 
the Word which wiE serve as a key to open aE their Mdden virtues. 
By pursuing an analogous direction, mediaevalism, and^more espe- 
cially the Renaissance, introdnced new subtleties into the astro- 
logical branch of alchemy — tetragrams, pentacles, and other 
mysterious characters and figures. 

It is not surprising, tiien, to find that Hahi Effendi, who Eved in 
the second half of the 17th century, can produce np other reasons for 
dissuading Ms son from joining the alchemists than the fact that 
some were poor, others quacks, and, as the most important ground of 
all, that God had declared his wrath against those who dare to imi- 
tate his works. Indeed, the pecuEar symboEsm of the various nations 
of the East had been broken up hy revolutions and conquests, and 
the disjecta memhra again reamteJ, so as to form a wonderful phan- 
tasmagoria of ideas and images — a sort of scientific Arabian Hights. 

III. AiiCHemy oe the MidhiiB Ages. 

The care we have taken to note down at the moment of 
its birth each of the ideas wMcL influenced, alchemy, aEows 
us to sketch more rapidly the history of its decline and 
faE, Albert Groot, commonly known as Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), revived the theory of Geber; and, 
in spite of the tendencies of the time, entertained the same 
doubts as his Elustrious master on the possibility of trans- 
mutation. He is the first to speak of the afiinity of bodies, 
a term he uses in reference to the action of sulphur on 
metals. He gives the savans of the day the sage advice not 
to take service with princes, who are sure to treat as thieves 
those who do not succeei And, indirectly, he warns 
princes that phEosopheris gold is only tinsel. Beginning 
with nitric acid, which he calls prime water^ and so on, 
through a regular series of secondary, tertiary waters, &c., 
he proposed a method for (Essolving aU metals. Boger 
Bacon, whEe opposing magic, caEs oxygen aer cihvs ignisy 
and regards the elixir as a substitute for time, that agent 
of wMch nature takes no account. Gold is perfect, because 
nature has consummated her work. But Boger Bacon 
seems to have turned his genius principaUy to physics and 
mechanism. St Thomas Aquinas, in Ms theological writ- 
ings, forbids the sale of alchemist’s gold, and in Ms special 
treatise on the subject unmasks an imposture of the char- 
latans of the day, who pretended to make sEver by projecting 
a sublimate of wMte arsenic on copper. Eurther, Aquinas, 
by reducing the primitive elements of metals to two, revives 
and corroborates the theory of Galen and ^bextus Magnus. 
About the same time we find a pope, John XXIL, and 
a king, Alphonso X. of Leon and Castile, occupying 
themselves with alchemy. But the pope in a weE-known 
buE denounced all those searchers for gold who pro- 
mised more than they could perform j” another proof that 
alchemy and the search for gold, though distinguished by 
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the true alchemist, were confounded hy many adepts, it 
is evident that the science, as far as the seeker for gold 
was concerned, was approaching the times of king John 
and Philip the Fair, who found in unscrupulous charlatans 
abettors in their debasement of the currency, and that for 
disinterested alchemists those evil days were at hand when, 
disgusted at attaining no practical result, the most serious 
of them sought in the physiological mysteries of generation, 
in the Adam and Eve, the red man and the white woman, 
of the first chapters of Genesis, what they failed to find in 
Ehazfes, in Geber, and the Arabian Aristotle. The science 
was still called chemy. It was as a compliment to the 
Arabian masters, who were still quoted side by side with 
Genesis, that they added to the word the Arabic article a/. 
The popular etymology of the day was likewise Arabic, or, 
more correctly speaking, Semitic; the Hebrew chcm or the 
Arabic cham signified heat. Hence their furnaces for 
heating, the alembics for modifying heat, and the Bains- 
Marie for imitating the temperature of warm blood; for 
they could only proceed by analogy. N’evertheless, the 
great men of the day were the alchemists. The boldness 
of their actions, the eccentricity of their genius, prove it. 

Few novels are as interesting as the story of Baymond Lully 
(1235-1316). He began life as the passionate lover of the Lady 
Eleanor of Gastello. He was cured of his passion by the lady her- 
self, who discovered to Mia the ulcer which was eating away her 
breast. At her desire he consecrated himself to God, to the service 
of humanity in general, and especially to the conversion of Mussul- 
mans. Christianity, in the mouths of the European disciples of 
Geber and Bbazfes, was better adapted than it now is for converting 
infidels, whose knowledge it respected while deploring all the more 
their errors. In Ms ei^tieth year Raymond Lully died in sight of 
the island of Minorca, from the consequences of a stoning he had 
received at Tunis a few days before while preaching the gospel. 
This was on his third mission, and he did not hide from his friencfe 
that he sought the crown of martyrdom. He had invited the sup- 
port of all me princes of Europe, and in particular of the kings of 
Stance, England, and Castile. Alchemy, indeed, with him seems 
to have been mainly a means of recommending himself to these 
kings, and at the same time a search for the panacea. But his 
trust was placed much more in his rhetoric, wMoh he borrowed 
from the cabala, in his oriental eloquence, and Ms Christian faith. 
By the number of conversions he made at Algiers, at Tunis, and at 
Bugia, where during Ms second voyage he was snatched feom 
imminent martyrdom by his friends among the converted Mussul- 
mans — ^that is to say, in the veipr strongholds of Islamism — he suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that Ms idea of uniting all worshippers^ of 
the true God in a common faith was not chimericaL Lully’s prin- 
cipal success was with the disciples of AveiToes ; and no one who 
reflects wiU be surprised at this. As the moral difi&eulties of mis- 
sions were less than they are now, so the practical dangers were 
greater. TMs too needs no explanation. 

Raymond Lully’s works on alchemy are hopelessly obscure, not- 
withstanding elucidations, compendiums, vade-mecums, and a cer- 
tain dialogus demogorgon^ which, if the title is to be believed, 
Lullicmis scrvptis multcutn prcsclar^ adfertn Hor need we 

wonder at this. Eirenseus Phllalethes, the pseudonym under wMch 
some English adept, whose real name has not been discovered, 
wrote, states positively that he has learned notMng from Raymond 
Lully, adding at the same time a curious reason — ‘‘Some who are 
no adepts give more instruction to a beginner than one whom per- 
fect knowledge makes cautious.” Eirenseus is fond of quoting 
Bernard of Trevisa, who, he tells us, has given him, more especially 
in Ms letter to Thomas of Bologna, “ the main light in the hidden 
secret.” But of all writers he gives, the palm to Sir George Ripley. 
Bernard of Trevisa, whom he mentions, spent a long life and a con- 
siderable fortune in romantic travels, in the purchase of books, and 
in the pursuit ot chcjoucal experiments. "When depressed and weary 
wiiii chasing shadows wMoh were ever eluding his grasp, he used, 
as a pastime and relaxation, to read the Tv/rbc^ Fkilosophorum, or 
just as Don Quixote would read the romances of 
ohivahy. At last, when seventy-five years old, the good Bernard, 
for so tile adepts called Mm, thought he had discovered the secret, 
— at least the joy of what he considered a real success served for a 
while to lull bis restless energies. His letter to Thomas of Bologna 
shows no ordinary man. ** Dissolutions of this sort,” he writes, 
<‘by adds or aquafortis, are not the true foundations of the art of 
transmuting metals; hut rather the impostures of sophistical 
alchemists, who tMnk that in them resides the secret of that sacred 
ert. They affirm that they produce dissolutions hut 

whit they nan never do is to produce the various kinds of metals in 


their perfection ; becau*?© metals when dissolved by corrosives do 
not remain in the same proportion and original form as they do 
when dissolved by mercury, wMeh may be truly called the water of 
metals. Bodies dissolved by mercmy** are not decomposed 
hmntwr ) ; their nature remains Mdden in mercury till tiiey fill up its 
intervals i^isgue ad mi reinsptsscUumem)* Mercury contains inter- 
stices (IcUiniia)^ and therefore metals can lie bidden in mercury.” 
He then goes on to compare the jmrt that mercuiy plays in 
amalgams to that of water aqua) in vegetable and 

structures. He is well acquainted with what tne French now call 
Vtau de composition; but^ as usual, he pushes Ms analogies toe far. 
We may remark in passing that it was Ms opponents the alchemists 
who, ^ hy the discoveiy of their aquos fortes^ provided modem 
ehemistiy with one of its most |K)weiml agents. 

In speaking of Bernard, we incidentally hit upon a word which 
exactly characterises merliaeval works on alchemy — they are 
romances, romances full of interminable allegories ; tliey sometimes 
begin and always end with an invocation to Christ and the Trini-^. 
From time to t^e, amid the old abortive attempts to read the 
riddle of the universe, we find some new idea cropping up. The 
generation of plants and animals had failed to explain the genera- 
tion of metals; so they turned to digestion and fermentation for 
analogies, and though they never reached their goal, they picked 
up much that was valuable on the way. The ro^ itself was 
barred, and therefore to profit hy their works we must follow 
them into bypaths and digressions. Thus, for instance, we 
may study with advantage their dialectics. Wh^t refuting their 
adversaries, they were gradually laying the foundations of the 
logic of science. True alchemists were generally haughty and con- 
temptuous ; the mechanic often grew rich on the scraps wMch the 
alchemist was^ too proud to touch. We cannot always make sure 
of understanding them, yet from the medley of their writings more 
fragments of real chemistry may be gatheim than is generaUy sup- 
posed. There is rhythm and harmony, a ring of true genius about 
the best of their works, -which charms us if it does not send ns to 
sleep with its sweet but monotonous music. In reading Laurent 
Ventura’s book, Dc Matkmc ConJiaUndi Lapidis Fhiiosophitn^f we 
are tempted for a moment to endorse the strange fancy of -the 
Dutch Rabbins, “that even if a man do not -understand the lan- 
guage of the ZoTiar^ he ought no less to read it ; for this kmguage, 
as the cahalists have written it, is a medicine for the soul.” 

Often what appeared a work of pure fiction (as the Ro 7 rum de la 
Rose) concealed a treatise on alchemy; often, on the other hand, 
what purported to he a work of pure alchemy was a medium for 
heretical theology, sometimes for the ideas of Spinosa and Goethe, 
The times, moreover, were sad, and all could appreciate the advan- 
tage of a romance. It -^fas not given to every one to follow the 
terrible logic of Danstin, the contemporary of Raymond Lully, the 
author of a RoSarius, wMoh has never been published, from wMch M. 
F. Hofer gives the folio-wing extract : — “AH bodies may bo di-vided 
into three classes — ^1. Sensible and intellectual bein^ ^bnimals and 
men) ; 2. Vegetables ; 8. Minerals. Like always tends to unite with 
like. Intellectual elements are homogeneous with the Supreme Intel- 
ligence ; that is why the soul yearns to be absorbed into the Deity. 
The elements of the body are of the same nature as the surroimd- 
ing physical world ; hence their tendency to nnite the one with the 
other. Death is then for all a moment to be desired.” Dico Amm 
tib% remrmde mi Doctor^ to borrow Bernard’s favourite expression. 

After so much mist and fog we need a breath of fresh air. Let ua 
pass at once, then, to the Luther of science, who reproached so bitterly 
the Luther of theolo^ with only going half-way — to an epoch wMch 
witnessed the new biith of int^ectual life, and to a man who wag 
carried, by the new movement into every sort of extravagance, 
though hJs errors were those of a ^nerous and unselfish nature. 
Let us -treat of the Renaissance and Paracelsus. 

IV, PaRAOELSUS and EI3 iNPIiXnSNOE. 

Tempting as the subject is, we must not linger eitheir 
on the philosophical doctrine or the medical system of this 
extraordinary man, for fear of encroaching on the artid© 
MEnioiJsru or the article Paracelsus, We only wish to 
show that he is the pioneer of modem chemists, and the 
prophet of a revolution in general science, ^ose who 
only know Bacon in manuals of philosophy are never 
tired of repeating that the great English philosopher is the 
father of experimental science. This is true, indeed, in the 
sense that Bacon insisted with inexhaustible eloquence on 
the necessity of experimental science, but it is false if it 
means that Bacon inaugurated modem science by personal 
experiments. It was tMs popular conception of Bacon 
which Liebig attacked, and he thus found no difficulty in 
drawing up a long and crushing indictment. Bacon was 
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tie propliet of experiinentatiori, and this title is sufficient 
to secure his fame against the abuse of modem dogmatists, 
who think that science increases little by little, with here 
a fact and there an idea, without a single pause, a single 
relapse or revolution. Few take the trouble to consider 
how far Bacon's philosophy belongs to the past ; most are 
satisfied with cut and dried phrases about the part he 
played in modem scienca Just in the same way, Para- 
cel^, the great innovator, who thought himself even 
more enfranchised from the bondage of Aristotle and 
Qalen than he really was, is dispatched with ready-made 
phrases, but, unlike Bacon, he gets nothing but ridicule 
and abuse. Madman, charlatan, impostor — ^no name is too 
bad for him with the historians ; and yet they are forced 
to confess that this impudent adventurer brought about 
a necessary revolution. Thomas Thomson is very severe; 
he goes so far as to reproach Paracelsus with declining the 
word tonitru. He would have wished, forsooth, the revolu- 
tionist of Basle to have delivered before his young and 
enthusiastic audience the sober lectures of a professor in 
a universi^." Dryasdusts are fond of falling into such 
anachronisnis ; a far truer esthnate of Paracelsus has been 
given us by Mr Browning in the drama which bears his 
name. There are sdf-deceived visionaries who are always 
thinking that the problem is solved, who compose elaborate 
romances with which enthusiasts are enchanted. Baymond 
liuUy was one of this class. There are spirits of light 
who point out and trace the road along which humanity 
trav^ slowly in their wake. Bacon belongs to the first 
category, but has played the part of a genius of the second 
order. Thirdly, Ihere are souls of fire always enveloped 
in clouds, from which ever and anon the lightnings of 
geniuB fliash forth, who bear humanity towards a goal 
foreseen rather than seen by themselves, by a rough and 
rugged road with endless turns and windings. Such 
a nature was Paracdsus. His pride was more towering 
t^n the mountains of his native Switzerland. He be- 
liov^ that through him a new race, the Germans, were 
destined to succeed to science. The Greeks, the Arabians, 
and the Italians, their immediate disciples, had their 
day with him, and through him the German era was to 
begin. He studied under Trithema, the abbot of Span- 
heii^ and under his father, a distinguished alchenust: 
Agiippa was Ms fellow-student. Afterwards he resorted 
to^ strange masters — old wives and workmen, his beloved 
miners, who confided to him their secrets. He was the 
greatest traveller in that age of scientific travellers. Lastly, 
he practised medicine as the doctor of the poor, and 
inaugurated lectures in the vulgar tongue. Yan Hdmont, 
his successor, who inherited his goodness of nature, 
established dinical medicine, lessons at the bedside of 
the patients Stahl, who inherited his arrogance and Ms 
love of symboHsm, developed from one of the ideas of Ms 
master the phlogistic theoiy, the elaboration of wMch 
theory was for chemistry a prosperous period of incubation, 
while from the refutation of this theory the science may 
be truly said to date its birth. Paracelsus's work, like his 
genius, oscillates pej^etually between magic and science, 
but what has not been sufficiently observed is, that science 
invmably ends by carrying the day. H, for instance, he 
m giving us the green lion," a recipe for irtakiTi^ ^ gold, 

he ends by breaking a lance with the seekers for gold : 

** Away with these false disciples who hold that this divine 
science, wMch they ^honour and prostitute, has no other 
but that of making gold and silver. True alchemy has 
rot one aim and object, to extract the quintessence of 
things, and to prepare arcana, tinctures, and eHxirs, wMch 
may restore to man the health and soilndness he has lost." 
He beards the " wMte-gloved " disciples of Galen, and, in 
spite of their juleps and draughts, asserts that alchemy is 


indispensable, and that without it there is no such thing 
as medical knowledga He rejects the easy explanation 
of the universe by means of an entity, stigmatising it as 
paganity^ meaning thereby a necessary consequence of 
paganisno, wMch as a theosopMst he holds in abhorrence. 
He rejects the favourite instrument of the schoolmen, the 
syllogism. Nature, as he views it, is not a dear and 
intelligible system of wMch the form declares the essence ; 
no, it is mysterious. There is a spirit at work beneath the 
outside shell. What is written on this shell no one can 
read but the initiated who have learned to separate the 
real and the apparent. At the same time, everything is 
not active. To separate the active portion (the spirit) of 
this outside shell from the passive, is the proper province 
of alchemy." Thus we see that with Paracelsus alchemy 
ceased to be the search for the first principles of bodies, 
and made one step in advance towards chemistry. TTin 
innate genius for medicine, as he boasted, but more truly 
his noble heart, urged him to learn a study wMch better 
satisfied Ms pride, but wMch had not the practical useful- 
ness of medi(^ chemistry to recommend it. The name iatro^ 
chemics marks this transition from alchemy to chemistry. 
A remarkable saying of Paracelsus shows us the close 
connection between Ms alchemy and his medicine : ** Vita 
ignis, corpm lignumJ^ This notion of the importance of 
combustion was taken up again by Becker and his disciple 
Stahl, the inventors of the term phlogiston, wMch they 
thought was of an earthy nature, because resin, phos* 
phorus, sulphur, and other combustible bodies are insoluble 
m water. Paracelsus was too well initiated in the cabal- 
istic theory of astral light, wMch symbolised the universal 
agent of light and heat, to have accepted such a gross 
materialistic theory. A distinguished Frenchman of the 
present century, who prided himself on being a follower of 
the cabalists, has in one of Ms novels, called Za Peau dt 
Chagrin, reproduced the theory of Paracelsus, vita ignis, 
corpus lignum. Each act, each wish of the possessor of 
Ae talisman, causes the skin to shrink; and Mr Huxley, 
in his remarkable lecture on The Physical Basis of Idfe, 
has not been ashamed to borrow this illustration from Balzac. 
What renders Paracelsus's saying so valuable is, that it is 
neither materialistic nor spiritualistic, but merely dynamical. 

Another instance of Paracelsus's oscillating between the 
modem and the ancient world is seen in the hesitation he 
shows when discussing the influence of the planets over the 
internal organs of the body. Sometimes he seems to take 
the symbol for the thing itself, but he ends by admitting 
only the par^elism of the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
When he assigns the brain to the moon and the heart to 
the sun, he seems to say; « I do not think with Plato that 
the brain is all; it is but the reflector and guide — ^the heart 
is the regulator of the organism. I place my archeus a 
little above the heart, as a connecting-link between the 
nervous and sanguine circulation, as Hippocrates has his 
enormonP If he had lived in calmer times, and known the 
true Aristotle, Paracelsus would have allowed that tiopdm 
does not represent the ivreXe^eta of the Stagyrite, that 
^epyiLa is the true meaning. But in those times of false 
Aristotolianism the Spagirism of Paracelsus was pitted 
against the S^yrism of Aristotle. By making the viscera 
the seat of ffiseases, Ppacelsus daims to be the foxmder of 
tim organicists; by his chemistry of the blood — ^mercury 
which OTaporates, sulphur wMch bums, salt which is con- 
^nt— he is answerable for the blunderings of Maitre 
P^gon; by his archeiis, the grand motor and regulator of 
the astoology of the body, he is the ancestor in a direct line 
of ammism, and collaterally of modem Hippocratiam or 
vitalism of Montpellier school In short, it is hard to 
name anytMng that cannot be found in the works of 
mad genius, who, in spite of the jars and jolts of his wild 
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career, «till manages to keep the road -without upsetting 
either at Paris or Montpellier. What, we may ask, would 
modem therapeutics be without the opium and mercury of 
Paracelsus — without the laudanum of his disciple Querce- 
tan, physician to Henry IV., (fee.? When this charlatan had 
substituted for astrological influence a simple parallelism, 
it was easy for Van Helmont to rid modern science of this 
simple pa^eHsm. Besides all this, Paracelsus was a real 
doctor. The death of Erasmus’s friend, whom he was 
attending, did him less harm than the cure of another 
patient, who was dining with him ninety-nine days after 
ha had been pronounced in ea^treniis; more fatal stiU was 
the case of Cornelius de Liechtenfels, who, when cured by 
him of the gout, refused to pay his benefactor the stipulated 
price. Paracelsus would not hold his tongue or submit 
to the magmtrates, and in consequence had to resign big 
professorship at Basle. A double interest attaches to this 
story; it hastened Paracelsus’s death, and it proves that he 
would never have accepted the vis medicatriic naiurce of 
StahL We have seen that those strange bodies which 
escaped from the retorts of the masters of the sacred art 
were (Sailed by them souls; their successors, on a closer 
acquaintance with them, called them spirits. Basil Valentin 
and Paracelsus, recognising their importance in the -trans- 
mutation of bodies, gave to -them the name of mercury. 
Van Helmont studied them more minutely, and invented 
the name gas. He was acquainted -with carbonic acud under 
the name of woody gas. But his ignorance of the action of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere prevented Mm from TnaMTig 
the fundamental distincstions between experiments per- 
formed in a (dosed vessel and in one open to the air. Priest- 
ley, Lavoisier, and Scheele, by the use of -fche test-tube and 
the balance (both Van Helmont and Stahl had also turned 
the balance to good account), weighed and tested the results 
of ancient alchemy. Hence modem chemistry was bom. 
But we must in justice add that the work had already 
been begun by men of genius, such as Bernard Palissy, 
Boyle the eminent critic and experimentalist, Homberg, 
the two Geoffroys, Margraff, Bergmann, Eouelle the master 
of Lavoisier, who may be called the Eflderot of chemistry. 
Moreover, the most important discoveries in chemistry have 
been made by men who combined -with (di6mi(^ experi- 
ments a marked taste for alchemic theories. We may 
instance Glauber, ablest of mystics; Kunkel, who thought 
he had found in the “shining pills” of his pho^horus 
mirahilis as efficacious a remedy as the potable gold in 
wMch he also believed; Glaser the alchemist, master of 
Lemeiy, who has been called the father of chemistry; 
Bobert Fludd, <fcc. 

It is curious to bbserve that soon after chemistry was 
established as a science there was a regular deluge of 
searchers for the philosophers stone. The limits of this 
article prevent us from giving a full list of their names. 
Suffice it to mention, among Frenchmen, De Lisle, who 
died in the Bastile of the wounds Ms guardians inflicted 
on him to export his secret; among Englishmen, Dr Price, 
who committed suicide to escape from a public trial of his 
pretended discovery. As to ilie theoretical possibility of 
making gold, the great French chemist Dumas considered 
that a solution might be found in the doctrine of isomer- 
ism; and the great English chemist Sir Humphrey Davy ! 
refused to pronounce that the alchemists must be wrong. 
Before condudiag this short sketch of a vast subject, we 
must give a brief list of titles of the most important autho- 
rities on the subject, and enumerate the principal words 
which alchemy hLs bequeathed to scientific terminology; | 
or wMch have passed into the language of common life: — 

Authoeitixs, — ^Eoger Bacon, Thesaimis Ohiridena, Sro, Francol, 
1603 ; Francis Bacon Lord Yerulam, History of Metals, fol., 
London^ 1670 ; J. J. Becher, Opera Ozonia, Franoof., 1630 ; Chymia 
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I Philosophica, Svo, Hnremherg, 1639 ; John Espagnei^ Ebichiridion 
PhilosophiseHermeticse, Paris, 1688 ; BoTaert Fludd, ClavisAlclmniffl, 

I 2 vols., Francof.; T. B. Glauber, Works, Chiinistiy, foL, London, 

! 1689 ; Hennis Trismegisti, Traduction par J. Mesnard, 8yo, Paris 
(edited by Didier) ; J. Kimkel, Expeiiments, 8ro, London, 1705 ; 
Paracelsi Opera Omnia (with a remarkable pr^ace by Fred. Bitiski), 
2 vols. foL; J. B. Porta, De .^ris Transmutationibus, 4to, 
Koms^ 1610 ; Qnercetan, Hermetical Physic, 4to, London, 1605 ; 
Geoigii Eipley, Opera Omnia, Svo, Casael, 1649 ; J. Trithemius, 
^ Lapide PhilosopMco, Svo, Par. 1611; Basil Valentin, Last 
Wil^ &c,, 8vo, London, 1671. Of compilations -we may mention — 
■Axtis Auiifers quam Chemiam vocant Duo Volumina (this work 
mcludea the Turba Philosophorum), Baailese, 1610 ; J, J. Manget, 
Bibliotheca Chemica Goriosai, 2 vols. foL, 1702; Theatium Chimi* 
CT^ 6 vols. Svo, Argent., 1662 ; The lives of the Adepts in 
Alcbemystical Philoaoj^y, with a critical catalogue of the hooks in 
this science, and a selection of the most celebrated treatises^ &c., 
^o, London, 1814 ; Essai sur la Conservation de la Vie par le 
Vete. Le Liapasse, Svo, Paris. Among the best bistoricai and critical 
works -with which we are acquainted we will mention — ^Petr* Gregor, 
Tholosanus Syntaxeon Artis Mirahilis, 2 vols., Lugdxini, 1576 ; O* 
Borriehius de Ortu et Progressu Chemias, 4to, 1668 ; The History 
of Chemistry, by Thomas Hiomson, 2 vols. Svo, London, 1830 ; 
Eusebe Salverte, Les Sciences Occultes, Svo, Paris, 1829 ; Ferd. 
Hoefer, Histoire de la Chimie, 2 vols. Svo, Paris, and an abiidg* 
ment by the same author ; Hrstoire de la Physique et de la Chimie, 
8vo,^ Paris, 1872 ; Louis Gruveilbier, PhilosopMe des Sciences 
Medicales* CEuvres Choisies, Svo, Paris, 1862 ; Fred, Morin, Gen^ 
de la Science (an important worl^ wMch we only know •fcnTn quota* 
tions in French reviews and encyhlopeedi^) ; Dumas, PhilosopMe 
Chimiq^. Lastly, if we -wirii to trace the transition of alchemy to 
ehemisby we shall find valuable information in Le Dictionnaire de 
Physique, dedicated to Mons. le Duo de Beiiy, 3 vols. 4to, 
Avimon, 1761, under the words Alkali, Alum, Chimie, Piejxe 
Philosophale, Homberg. The reader will observe that in this 
encyclopaedia, written with the express purpose of propagating the 
l^evv Ionian theory in France, the cl assfcal scien(se could bring no 
real arguments against alchemy. He may also consult the remark* 
able work of La Metheiie, which b aji been undeservedly forgotten— 
Essai Aimlytique sur TAir pur et les DiJferentes Esp&ces d’Air, 3 
vols, Paris, 1785 ; and The Birth of Chemistry^ by G. F. Bodwell, 
London, 1874. 

Etymolo&y. — ^T he idea that nature must be tortured to make 
her reveal her secrets is preserved in the word cruoiUe: iSr. eretiset, 
Ital. cmdolOf Span. emoZ— -all from the Latin cmc, a cross. The 
word Tnatrass, Fr. Tnatras, is probably from the Critic Tnatara^ an 
arrow, through the old French verb Tnatrasser, to harass. Mam-MoHs 
and ceanalgam are a legacy of -&e sacred art. We can 

trace the two principles, male and female, of the alchemists in. the 
word arsenic (apcreyiKSy, male). From the Arabs we get alcohol (al 
properly anything burnt, then a powder of antimony to 
darken the eyelids, and kistly, spirits of wine ; alkaU^ ashes plaraxt 
the wMte substance ; lacker^ from Zaks, resin ; eligeir^ from eZ hesvr^. 
essence; alembic^ Arab. (damMg. Potash is ohviouriy the ash of the 
pot, Genxn potasch ; lavdcmv/rri is a corruption of lasidimdum^ The 
derivation of tartar^ Fr. tartre, is strange. Paracelsus conridered 
tartar to he ^e cause of tire gout, and borrowed the name from the 
infernal regions (Tartarus). The Spaniards have borrowed from 
the Arabs, azogue, merouiy ; aaogar^ to overlay with quicksilver ; 
a^gu&rOy a worker in mercury ; aaogami&nUo^ agitation ; cusogada* 
mmUy with agitation. The same Celtic root wMch gave to Latin 
the word vertragvs^ used by Martial for greyhound, and to Greek 
ohiprayos^ found in ASliaTi, from wMch Dan^ took the word mltra^ 
has also created a large family of words — the Ital. peltrOf tin and 
mercury ; Span, pdtre^ lead and tin ; old Fr. peanUre “ peltro j 
Eng. pawter, pswterery &c. The Place Mjmb&rt at Paris derives its 
name from the fact that Magister Albertos lived there (Maubert » 
Ma* Albert). From the richemists we get both the ideas and 
the words (Albertus Ms^^, predpUaio (B. Valentin), 

revkioo (Paracelsus), sahJiraiicn (Van Helmont), d/idillcctiony caZema^ 
tioTij gumtessmee, aqtca viUc (brandy was originally only employed 
as e^miodieme), ogTMregcdiSyOgw gas, cdbaUy from Bobolds, 

the genii of mines, &a ^) 

ALCIATI, Andbea, an emineiit Italian jurist, bom at 
AMano, near Milan, on the 12th January 1492, died 1660, 
He displayed great Kteraij skill in his exposition of the 
laws, for wMch De Thou Mghly praises him. He published 
many legal works, and some annotations on Tacitoa. His 
JEmhlemsy a collection of moral sayings in Latin verse, has 
been greatly admired, and translated into French, Italian, 
and SpanisL Alciati’s history of Milan, under the titl© 
Berum Fatricey sen Sistorioe MediolanensiSf libri TV,, was 
published posthumously at Milan in 1625. 
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ALCIBTADES was boTn at Athens ahout 450 b.o, 
ThroTii^ his father, Oleinias, he traced his descent from 
EniysKices, the son of Ajax, and through his mother, 
Deinomacha, from Megacles, the head of the Alcmseonidse. 
He was thus related to Pericles, who, after the death of 
Cleinias at the battle of Coronea (447 b.c.), became bis 
guardian. A youth early deprived of his father’s control, 
possessed of great personal beauty, and the heir to great 
wealth — a youth consequently universally honoured, 
courted, and caressed — ^was not in a position to acquire a 
knowledge of the virtue of self-restraint in any shape or 
form. Spoilt accordingly by flatteries and blandishments, 
the boy showed hims^ self-willed, capricious, and pas- 
sionate, and indulged in the wildest freaks and most 
insolent, tyrannical behaviour. Hor did the instructors 
of his early manhood supply the corrective which his boy- 
hood lacked. The collection of moral, political, and reli- 
gioTis beliefs which the earlier Greeks, from custom, con- 
venience, or the promptings of common sense, had accepted 
as a standard by which to regulate their own conduct and 
Judge that of others, had been exposed by the sophists to 
the keenest scrutiny and the widest scepticism. Negative 
criticism, accompanied ,with showy novel paradoxes, are 
always attractive to a young man of intellectual vigour ; 
and thus Alcibiades learnt from Protagoras, Prodicus, and 
others, tolaugh at the common opinions about justice, temper- 
ance, holiness, patriotism, &c. The long, patient, laborious 
thought, the self-sufficing and comparatively ascetic life 
of his master Socrates, he was able to admire, but not to 
mutate or practise. On the contrary, his ostentatious 
vanity, his amours, his debaucheries, and Ms impious 
revels, became notorious throughout Athens. But great 
as were AJcibiades^s moral vices, Ms intellectual abilities 
were still more conspicuous. He proved his courage at 
the battle of Potidea (432 B.C.), where, wounded, he was 
rescued by Socrates ; at the batfle of Delium (424 b.c.), 
where he protected his former deliverer; and on many 
subsequent occasions. Though he was not a very fluent 
speaker, he always kept to the point. TTia energy was im- 
mense, his ambition unbounded.but selfish, and provided he 
could gratify this passion, he never scrupled at the means 
or the price. He could read the character of others, and adapt 
himself to it with a versatility, adroitness, and flexibility 
which if any even of his shifty fellow-countrymen equalled 
they never surpassed. Nor were his personal qualities 
his only recommendation to popular favour. His ancestors 
and relatives had been for generations the recognised 
leaders of the people; he had many admirers and followers 
among the clubs of young nobles ; he had numerous de- 
pendants who partook of his wealth ; and he gratified the 
populace by the lavish expenditure with which he per- 
formed his various liturgical duties; On his first entering 
prominently into public life, he succeeded by a clever but 
unscrupulous trick in duping the Spartan ambassadors, and 
persuading the Athenians to conclude an alliance with 
Argos, Ehs, and Mantinea (420 b.c.) Next year he was 
appointed general, and for three years busily traversed the 
Peloponnesus, endeavouring to advance the objects of the 
alli^ce. But to be the first man in Athens was far too 
limited an object to satisfy the ambition of Alcibiades : all 
Greece must be dazried by his greatness. As the first, step 
towards the accomplishment of this scheme he fixed upon 
the conquest of Sicily, which would necessarily be followed 
by that of the Peloponnesus and probably by that of Car- 
thage. 'With this view, he warmly advocated the adoption 
of measTufes for the relief of Segesta. The Sicilian expedi- 
tion being resolved on with great enthusiasm, he, Nicias, 
and Lamachus, were appointed generals. But shortly before 
the day appointed for the armaments setting sail there took 
pace a mysterious crime, which was destined to alter the 


whole complexion of Alcibiades’s future, and with it that 
of the Athenian state. In the course of one night (May^ 
416 B.C.) all the busts of Hermes in Athens were sacrilegi- 
ously mutilated. The enemies of Alcibiades (many of 
them probably the actual perpetrators) endeavoured to 
connect him with the sacrilege ; and his well-known 
impieties gave plausibility to a charge which could never 
have had any real foundation. Reeled to stand his trial 
almost as soon as he reached Sicily, he escaped, and made 
his way to Sparta, where he revealed all the plans of the 
Athenians, and induced the Spartans to send Gyhppus to 
Sicily and an army to fortify Decelea. He then passed 
over to Asia Minor, and prevailed upon many of the Ionic 
allies of Athens to revolt. But in a few months he had 
j lost the confidence of the Spartans ; and at the instigation 
of Agis IL, whose personal hostility he had excited, an 
order was sent from Lacedaemon for his execution. Pe- 
ceiving timely information of this order, he crossed ov^p 
to Tissaphemes (412 B.O.), and quickly worming him- 
self into the satrap’s confidence, he persuaded bim to 
cease giving active assistance to Sparta, so that the two 
Grecian parties, after wearing themselves out by their 
mutual struggles, might both be easily expelled from j^ia. 
But Alcibiades was now bent on returning to Athens, and 
he used his supposed influence with Tissaphemes to effect 
his purpose. Li his negotiation with Peisander, though 
he failed in Lis immediate object, he succeeded in produc- 
ing the impression that, whatever side he joined, be could 
make Tissaphemes help. Under' this impression, he was 
recalled by Thrasybulus and the armament at Samos, 
and appointed one of the generals. His appointment was 
followed by the victories at Cynossema, Abydos, and 
Cyricip, and by the recovery of Ohalcedon and Byzantium. 
On his return to Athens after these successes he was 
welcomed with every demonstration of joy (407 B.O.); all 
the proceedings against him were cancelled, and he was 
appointed general with full powers. His ill success, how- 
ever, at Andros, and the defeat of his lieutenant at Notium, 
led the Athenians to dismiss him from his command. He 
thereupon retired to the Thracian Ohersonesus ; but after 
the battle of .®gospotami, and the establishiaent of the 
Spartan supremacy throughout Greece, he crossed the " 
Hellespont, and took refuge with Phamahazus in Phrygia. 
There an attack was made upon him, but by whom or for 
what cause historians are not agreed; his residence was set 
on fire,^ and on rushing out on his cowardly assassins, 
dagger in hand, he was Mlled by a shower of arrows, 404 
B.C. By his wife Hipparete, Alcibiades left one son, who 
was named after himself, 

ALOINOUS, a Platonic philosopher of uncertain .date, 
author of a work entitled ^JEhriTo/iy twv UXotcovos 8oy/xdTci>v, 
which has been translated into English by Stanley in hift 
of PhUosophy. The best edition of the Greek 
original is that by Fischer, Lips. 1788, 8vo. 

ALOINOUS, a mythical king of the Fhseacians, in the 
island of Scheiia, was son of Nausithous, and grandson of 
Neptune and Periboea. He has been immortalised in the 
Odyssey^ the description of his reception and entertainment 
of Ulysses, who when cast by a storm on the shore of the 
island was relieved by the king’s daughter, Nausicaa, form- 
ing the main subject of books vi. to xiii. of that poem. 
The subjects of Alcinous loved pleasure and good cheer, 
yet were skilful seamen ; and he himself is described as 
a good prince. 

ALCIPHE.ON, the most eminent of the Greek epistolary 
writers, was probably a contemporary of Lucian. 
letters, of which 116 have been published, are written in 
the purest Attic^ dialect.^ and are considered models of 
style. The imaginary authors of them are country people, 
fisherwomen, courtesans, and parasites, who express their 
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gentimentB and opinions on familiar subjects in refined and 
elegant language, yet without any very apparent incon- 
sistency. The new Attic comedy being the principal 
source from which Alciphron derived Ms information, 
these letters are valuable as delineating the private life of 
the Athenians at that period. The best editions are by 
Bergier, Lips. 1716, and Wagner, lips. 1798. 

ALCIKA, probably the Soetahicala of the Eomans, a 
Spanish town, on an island in the river Xucar, 25 miles I 
S.W. of Valencia, in the province of that name. It is I 
surrounded by walls, and has two fine bridges. There is 
a remarkable stalactite grotto in the vicinity* The prin- 
cipal productions are silk, rice, and oranges, which are 
largely exported. Population, 15,400. 

ALChlAl^, sometinies also called Axcmssok, one of 
the most ancient, and, in the opinion of the Alexandrian 
critics, the most distinguished of the lyric poets of Greece. 
According to one account he was by birth a Lydian, while 
others state that he was a native of Sparta, where, at any 
rate, he lived from a very early age. The time at wMeh 
he flourished is uncertain, but it is generally assumed that 
it embraced the period between the years 670 and 630 B.c. 
Aleman may in some respects be regarded as the father of 
lyric poetry among the Greeks, and it was probably for 
this reason that the Alexandrian critics put him at the 
'head of their lyric canon. His jjuema, wMeh seem to have 
formed a collection of six books, are known to us only 
from a number of small fragments. Many of them were 
of an erotic character, but others were hymns and didactic 
pieces. All were written in the vigorous broad dialect of 
the Dorians. The beat collection of these fragments was 
published by F. G. Welcker, Giesen, 1815, 4to; they are 
also contained in Bergk^s Poetm Ltprid Greedy 1852, 
8vo. 

ALCklENE, the daughter of Electryon, Mug of Mycense, 
and wife of AmpMtryon. She was the mother of Hercules 
by Jupiter, who assumed the likeness of her husband during 
his absence, and of Iphieles by AmpMtryon. 

ALCOCK, John, doctor of laws, and bishop of Ely in 
the reign of Henry VII, was born at Beverley in York- 
shire before 1440, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
made dean of Westminster and master of the rolls in 1462. 
In 1470 ha was appointed ambassador to the court of 
Castile, and in 1471 was consecrated bishop of Eochester. 
In 1477 he was translated to the see of Worcester; and 
in 1486 to that of Ely. He was a prelate of great 
learning and piety, and so Mghly esteemed by Eling Henry 
that he appointed him lord president of Wales, and after- 
wards lord keeper of the Great Seal Alcock founded 
schools at Kingston-upon-HuU and Beverley, and buflt 
the spacious hall belonging to the episcopal palace at 
Ely. He was also titie founder of Jesus College in Cam- 
bridge, for a master, six fellows, and as many scholars. 
This house was formerly a nunnery, dedicated to St Eadi- 
gund ; and Godwin says that the building being greatly 
decayed, and the revenues reduced almost to nothing, the 
nuns had all forsaken it, except two ; whereupon Bishop 
Alcock procured a grant from the crown, and converted it 
into a college. But Camden and others tell us that the 
nuns of that house were so notorious for their incontinence, 
that King Henry VH. and Pope Julius IL consented 
to its dissolution. Bishop Alcock wrote several pieces, 
among wMch are the foUowing:"— 1. Mens Perfectionis ^ 
2. In PsdLnws Po&nnimPioilm ; 3. Somilios Vulgares; 
4. Melitatimes Pice, He died at Wisbeach, October 
1, 1600, and was buried in the chapel buflt by himself in 
Ely cathedral 

ALCOHOL, a volatile organic body, constantly foimed 
during the fermentation of vegetable juices containing 
KOgar in solution. It is extracted from spirituous liquors 
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of dificerent kinds by successive distillations or rectifica^ 
tions ; the alcohol being more volatile than water, gradually 
accumulates in the first portion of each distillate. After 
a few operations the spirit obtained is as strong as it caa 
be made by this process, and further repetition does not 
enable us to separate more water from it. In commerce 
the strongest spirit is known as spirit of wine, and contains 
about 90 per cent, of alcohol llie remaining 10 per cent, 
of water must be removed by some chemical agent that 
win combine with water and retain it at the boiling-point 
of the spirit, and be without any specific action on the 
alcohol The dehydrating substances in general use are 
certain anhydrous salts, such as carbonate of potash, acetate 
of potash, or sulphate of copper. These rapidly absorb 
water at low temperature, and part with it at a red heat; 
so that they may be used over and over a^in. The most 
efficient dehydrating agent is caustic lime or caustic 
baryta. Lime is generally used in nmldng the absolute 
alcohol of commerce. For tMs purpose the caustic lime 
is broken into small pieces about the size' of a walnut, and 
placed in a retort ; spirits of wine is now poured into the 
vessel, just sufficient to cover the lime, and the whole is 
left to digest fur a night During this time the lime 
gradually slakes from the absorption of water, and the 
anhydrous alcohol is left, ready to distill off at the tempera- 
ture of the water-bath. Absolute alcohol is a veiy mobile 
colourless liquid, having a Mgh refractive power, and 
possebsing a feeble agreeable smeU and an acid burning 
taste, wMch, however, diminishes as it is diluted with 
water. The caustic taste is in great part due to the 
rapidity with wMch it takes water from any living tissue 
with which it comes in contact, producing coagulation if 
the fluids are albuminous. Alcohol has a specific gravity 
of 0'794 at a temperature of 60® Fahr., and boils at 173®*1 
Fahr., barometer being at 30 inches. It does not conduct 
electricity, and has never been obtained in the solid state, 
although at very low temperatures it becomes viscid. For 
tMs reason alcohol is always used to fill thermometers for 
registering low temperatures, aa mercury freezes, and can- 
not be employed as an index of temperature bdow— 39® 
Fahr. Its Mgh co-efficient of expansion makes alcohol a 
very sensitive fluid for thermometric purposes. Alcohol 
has a great tendency to absorb water from the atmosphere, 
and must be kept in thorougMy sound vessels. It mixes 
with water in all proportions, and during the dilution there 
is a considerable amount of heat evolv^ When alcohol 
and water are mixed, a contraction of volume occurs, wMch 
augments until 100 parts of alcohol are mixed with 116*23 
parts of water; 103*775 volumes of alcohol and water 
mixed in that ratio contracting to 100. Addition of 
water beyond the proportion given above causes less and 
less contraction, and finally no diminution of volume can 
be observed. As alcohol is diluted with water its volatility 
and its power of dilatation diminish, whereas the specific 
gravity increases, continually approacMng that of water. 
Hext to water, alcohol is the substance most generally 
employed as a solvent. It dissolves many organic sub- 
stances, and is especially used in the arts for the manu- 
facture of varnishes. lu medicine it is invaluable as a 
solvent of the active principle of many substances that are 
insoluble in water, and would soon decompose in aqueous 
solution. These alcoholic solutions sie generally called 
tinctures. 

Alcohol is an excellent antiseptic agent. As a pre- 
servative of animal structures it is generally used in the 
impure state — known in commerce as methylated spirit. 
This is spirits of wine mixed with 10 per cent, of com- 
mercial wood spirits, wMch does not interfere with its 
preservative or solvent powers, although it renders it unfit 
for use as a beverage. 
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Alcohol lias the following cliemi<^ composition : — 

Carbon 52-67 per cent. 

Hydrogen. 12*90 „ 

Oxygen. 34*43 „ 

100-00 „ 

Its formula in chemical symbols is CgH^O. During the 
fermentation of sugar the change that takes place is repre- 
sented as follows : — 


Grape anger. 


2CsH«0 

AlcohoL 


•4* 2 COj 

Carl>oiiic add. 


The comples: body, grape-sugar, breaks up by the action of 
the ferment or yeast into alcohol or carbonic acid, without 
anything being added. This kind of chemical change is 
sometiDies called an action of presence, or catalytic action, 
because the substance inducing it does not enter into the 
composition of the products of the reaction. The alcohol 
fennent or yeast is a minute cellular plant tlmt grows 
rapidly in sugar solution, especially if albumenoid matter 
is also present, and during the continuance of its Tital 
functions causes a rearrangement of the atoms of the sugar. 
In order that fermentation may proceed regularly, a tempera- 
ture of about 60® Fahr. is required, aud an amount of 
sugar in solution not exceeding 10 per cent. The sugar 
is principally obtained from malt, which is barley that has 
been allowed to germinate for a certain time, and is then 
arrested in its growth by heating to a high temperature. 
During this process of germination there is a peculiar 
ferment produced called diastase ; this has the remarkable 
property of changing starch into grape-sngar. When the 
malt is treated with water, the ferment causes all the starch 
originally present in the grain to appear in solution as 
grape-sugar. AH kinds of starch may be changed into 
grape-sugar by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, which 
in this case acts somewhat like a ferment, because it is not 
decomposed during the action. The sulphuric acid is 
afterwards separated by treating with lime, which produces 
insoluble sulphate of lime (gypsum), aud leaves the sugar 
in solution. In this way sugar for the alcohol manufacture 
is now largely made from the potato and other starch- 
yielding plants. Cane-sugar is too expensive to be 
employed in the distillery. Molasses, or the uncrystallis- 
able portion of the cane-sugar, is, however, largely used. 

Alcohol, when acted on by other chemical substances, 
produces a great variety of new compounds. With acids 
a remarkable class of bodies are produced called ethers, of 
which ordina^ ether is the type. The majority of them 
are very volatile fluids, that in many cases have a very agree- 
able odour, and are not readily soluble in water. Many 
ethers are obtained by simply heating a mixture of the 
acid and alcohol in a closed vessel to a temperature of 
212® Fahr,, and subsequently treating with water. The 
water dissolves the alcohol not acted upon, and leaves the 
ether floating on the surface. 

When alcohol is treated with, chlorine, absorption occurs, 
and hydrochloric add is continuously evolved for many 
hours, the temperature rising considerably during the 
action.^ Many substances are formed in succession, but 
the prindpal product, after long-continued action, is the 
substance chloral, now largely used as an ansesthetic. 
Bromine produces a siinilar body called bromaL Iodine 
does not act on alcohol at ordinary temperatures, further 
than to pass into solution. When treated with a solution 
of chloride of lime, alcohol is violently attacked, and the 
result of the action is the well-known substance cMorofoim. 
Acted on by oxidisiag agents, alcohol gives two new sub- 
stances— -^dehyde and acetic acid. The ease with which 
acetic acid is produced by heating with a mixture of 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid gives a delicate 
m^hod of detectmg and estimating very small quantities 


of alcohoL When the vapour of alcohol is passed through 
a red-hot tube filled with fragments of pumice-stone, com 
plete decomposition takes place. Among the products are 
found naphthahn, benzol, hydrogen, marsh gas, ethylene, 
and other bodies. 

The synthesis of alcohol has been effected by means of 
the hydro-carbon called olefiant gas, which may be made 
directly from carbon and hydrogen. When this gas is 
shaken with strong sulphuric acid it gradually combines 
with it; and if it is afterwards diluted with water and 
distilled, alcohol passes over. As olefiant gas is one of 
the coni^tuents of common coal-gas, this substance may 
be used to make alcohol by the above method. The action 
that takes place is represented thus : — 

-1- HaO = CaH^O 
Olefiant Gaa. Water. Alcohol, 

As the value of spirituous liquors depends mainly on the 
quantity of alcohol they contain, it is essential to find some 
simple and rapid means of ascertaining the percentage 
amount of the substance present. For this purpose three 
methods may be employee^ viz., specific gravity determinar 
tion, temperature of ebullition, or rate of expansion. The 
easiest plan, and the most generally used, is the density 
method. Very accurate tables are published of the specific 
gravity of mixtures of alcohol and water in all proportions, 
so that it is only necessary to refer to these tables to get* 
the percentage composition. In the case of liquors, lie 
wines or beers, that contain many other substances in solu- 
tion in addition to alcohol, it is necessary to separate the 
alcohol from the extractive matters — sugar, salts, <fcc. — ^by 
distillation, and to take the density of the volatile portion. 
As wines contain many volatile ethers that would pass 
over with the alcohol in the above process, and interfere 
with accurate results being obtained, they are generally 
decomposed by heating with an alkali before the distillatioD 
commences. 

The physiological action of alcohol is a subject to which 
considerable attention has been directed of late years, and 
many investigators have attacked the problem. The most 
important contribution to our knowledge of the subject is 
due to Dr Parkes, who has made a long series of observa- 
tions on soldiers living on a constant diet with and without 
the use of alcohol. In these experiments the weight of 
the body, the amount of nitrogen in the urine and fseces, 
the amount of urea, the pulse, and the temperature of the 
body were all determined daily. The following are the 
principal conclusions deduced from the investigation : — 

The elrmination of nitrogen during exercise was unaffected by 
brandy ; and since a similar result ocomred in a series of experi- 
ments made during rest, it seems certain that in healthy men on 
uniform good diet alcohol does not interfere with the disintegration 
of nitrogenous tissues. 

The heat of the body, as jud^d of by the axilla and reettun 
temperature, was unaffected by the amount given. The apparent 
heat after ^cohol must therefore be owing to subjective feelings 
connected with the quickened circulation, rather than to an actual 
rise of temperature. 

The jralse was increased in frequency by 4 ounces of brandy, and 
palpitation and breathlessness were brought on by larger doses to 
such an extent as greatly to lessen the amount of worir the TYian 
could do, and to render quick movements impossible. As the effect 
of labour rione^is to augment the strengtb. and frequency of t bf * 
heart* s action, it would appea r ob viously improper to act on the 
hearty still more by alcohol. "Whether on a heart exhausted by 
exertion alcohol would produce good or bad effects is not shown by 
these experiments. * 

Heither exercise nor alcohol produced any effect on the phosphoric 
acid of the urine, or the free acidity, or the chlorine. 

^ As the action of alcohol in dietetic doses on the elimination of 
mtrogen and on the bodily temperature is so entirely negative, it 
seeriM reasonable to doubt u alcohol can have the depressing effect 
on the ^cretion of pulmonary carbon which is commonly attributed 
to it. It can hardly depress, one would think, the metamorphoris 
of tis^es or substances furnishing carbon, without affectijig either 
the changes of the nitrogenous structures or bodily heat. 
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The elimmatioii of alcohol from the body has been a 
matter of dispute between diderent observers. Previous to 
the year 1860 it was the generally-received opinion that 
the greater portion of any alcohol taken was oxidised in 
the system, and only a small fraction eliminated unaltered. 
In that year Messrs Perrin and Lallemand published an 
elaborate memoir on the subject, in which they maintained 
that all, or at least nearly all, the alcohol taken is eliminated 
unaltered. This subject has been recently reinvestigated 
by Dr Austin, Dr Thudichum, and especially by Dr A. 
Duprd The main results of Dr Dupre's series of observa- 
tions may be smmned up as foUows: — 

The amotmt of alcohol eliminated ;per day does not increase 
with the continnance of the alcohol diet; and therefore aU the 
alcohol^ consumed daily must of necessity be disposed of daily ; 
and as it certainly is not eliminated within that time, it must he 
destroyed in the system. 

The elimination of sdcohol following the ingestion of a dose or 
doses of alcohol ceases in ffom nine to twenty-four hours after the 
last dose has been taken. 

The amount of alcohol eliininated in both breath and uiine is a 
minute fraction only of the amount of alcohol taken. 

^ In the course of these experimeuts the author found that, after 
six weeks of totfd abstinence, and even in the case of a teetotaller, 
ft substance is eliminated in the urine, and perhaps also in the 
breath, which, though apparently not alcohol, gives all the reactions 
ordinarily used for Qie detection of traces of alcohol. The q^uantity 
present in urine is, however, so small that the precise nature of the 
substance has not as yet been determined. The author points out 
an apparent connection between this substance and alcohol. It was 
founa that, after the elimination due to the ingestion of alcohol haSd 
ceased, the amoxmt of this substance eliminated in a given time 
at first remained below the quantity normally excreted, and only 
gradually rose again to the normal standard. A careful study of 
this connection may perhaps serve to throw some light upon the 
physiological action of alcohol. 

ALGOT, one of the most thriving manufactuiing cities 
of Spain, on the river Alooy, in the province of Alicante, 
24 z^es N.N.W. of the town of that name. It is built 
on an elevated site at the foot of a gorge of the Sierra de 
Marwla^ and presents a picturesque appearance. There 
are several handsome buildings and a number of public 
fountains, but the industry of the place is its chief character- 
istia The principal employment is papeimaking. About 
200,000 reams are produced annually, the extraordinary 
quantity of 180,000 reams being a paper of light texture 
used for making cigarettes. Coarse woollen stuffs are also 
manufactured, A very curious festival is held annually in 
April in honour of St George, the patron saint of the town. 
Population, 27,000. 

ALOUDIA, MaistiteIi db Godot, Duxe of, "Prince 
of the Peace,” Spanish statesman, was bom of poor but 
noble parentage at Badajoz on the 12th May 1767 (died 
1861). In 1784 he came to Madrid to join the royal body- 
guard, and by his handsome presence and agreeable 
'manners soon attracted notice. The queen regarded him 
with great favour, and the weak-minded Charles IV, raised 
him rapidly from dignity to dignity, until in 1792, on the 
disgrace of Aranda, he became prime minister. One of 
the jfirst steps he took on his accession to power was to 
declare war against the French conventiqn. Though 
success at first attended the Spanish arms, the position of 
matters was reversed in a second campaign, and the war 
was concluded by the treaty of Basle, signed on the 22d 
July 1795, for negotiating which Godoy received his title 
of Prince of the Peace and a large landed estate. He was 
also made at the same tifiie a grandee of Spain of the first 
class. In 1796 he formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the French republic, which involved Spain 
in a war with England. Kext year he was married to 
Maria Theresa de Bourbon, niece of the king by a mor- 
ganatic marriage of his brother Luis. As it was under- 
stood that Godoy had already married Dona Josef a 
Tndo, this second alliance, though it brought him nearer 
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to the king, did much to increase his unpopularity with 
the nation. On the 28th March 1798 he found himself 
forced to resign his position in the ministry, hut he never 
lost the favour of the king, who appointed him grand 
admiral in 1799* About the same time he was restored to 
power, and entered into an alliance with Napoleon, having 
for its object the partition of PoitugaL ITie war, in which 
Godoy himself commanded, was of short duration, the 
treaty of Badajoz, signed on the 6th June 1801, securing 
from Portugal a subsidy to Fiance and a cession of terri- 
tory to Spain. Godoy was rewarded for his service with 
the title of Count of Evoramente, and an annual income of 
100,000 piastres. In 1804 he became genersdissimo of 
the land and sea forces of Spain ; but the honours thus 
heaped upon him by the king were accompanied by grow- 
ing dislike on the part of the nobility and the people. 
The higher classes regarded Mm with jealousy as a parvenu, 
and he was necessarily unpopular with a nation that attri- 
buted to him the defeat of Trafalgar, and the stoppage of 
its commerce through the blockade of the ports. A change 
of policy, by which he endeavoured to bre^ off his aUiance 
wirii France and enter into friendly relations with England, 
came too late to save Ms position. Napoleon determined 
to remove the Bourbons from ihe throne of Spain, and the 
invasion of the French troops gave Godoy^s enemies the 
wished-for opportunity to secure his downf alL The prime 
minister had retired from Madrid, and was making arrange- 
ments for the removal of the king and queen to Mexico, 
when the project was discovered by the Prince of Asturias, 
the leader of the party opposed to him. On the 18th 
March 1808 Godoy was seized at Aranjuez by the mob, 
who were only restrained from executing summary ven- 
geance upon him by the promise given them that he should 
undergo a fair trial. Napoleon, however, wishing to avail 
himself of his influence over Charles, sent Prince Murat to 
effect his release. He was removed in April to Bayonne, 
where on the 5th May he signed the deed by wMch Charles 
IV. abdicated in favour of the Prince of Asturias. He 
continued to enjoy the Tmdimmished favour of Charles, 
whom he accompanied to Borne, his possessions in Spain 
having been confiscated. On the death of his rpyal master 
he removed to Paris, where he received a pension of 5000 
francs from Louis Philippe. In 1836-8 he published 
memoirs of his life, in whidbi he defends his policy. In 
1847 his titles and the greater part of his estates were 
restored to him, and he received permission to return to 
Spain. He continued, however, to reside in Paris, where 
he died on the 4th October 1851. 

ALOUIN, in Latin Alhinus, sumamed JB'laccus, an 
eminent ecclesiastic and ^ reviver of learning in the 8th 
century, was bom in Yorkshire about 735 (died 804). 
He was educated at York under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Egbert, as we learn from his own letters, in wMch 
he frequently calls that prelate his beloved master, and 
the clergy of York the companions of his youthful studies. 
He succeeded Elberfc as director of the sendnary, and in 
later life modelled after it his famous school at Tours. 
He survived Bede about seveniy years} it is therefor© 
hardly possible that he could have received any part of his 
education under him, as some writers of literary history 
have affirmed; and it is worthy of observarioa that he 
never calls Bede his master, though he speaks of him 
with the highest veneration- It is not well known to 
what preferments he had attained in the church before he 
left England, though some say he was abbot of Canter- 
bury. He was sent to Borne by Eanbald, the successor of 
Ethelbert, to procure the pallium, and, in returning, at 
Parma he met Charlemagne, who, as Alcuin had already 
visited the French court, was no stranger to his extras 
ordinary merit. The emperor contracted so great an 
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ceteem and fiieudabip for hmi that he earnestly urged and 
at length induced imn to take up bis residence at court 
and become his preceptor in the sciences. Alcain accord- 
ingly instructed Charlemagne and his fairly in rhetoric, 
logic, mathematics, and divinity. Se particularly dis"™- 
guished himself by his wtings in defence of the orthodox 
faith against the adoptionists, Felix, bishop of TJrgd, 
and EMpandus, archbishop of Toledo, convincing^ the 
former of his error after a six days debate at Aix-la- 
Chapelie (799), and treating the latter in the most con- 
(dliatorv manner ; and on more than one occasion he was 
employed in important missions between Charlemagne and 
Qffa, king of Mercia. France,'' says one of our best 
writers of literary history, with some degree of truth, is 
indebted to Alcoin for all the polite learning it boasted of 
in that and the following ages. The universities of Farm, 
Toms, Fulden, Soissons, and many others, owe to him 
their origin and increase, those of which he was not the 
superior and founder being at least enlightened by Ms 
doctrine and example, and enriched by the benefits he 
procured for them from Charlemagne.” Aicuin, it is 
alleged, however, forbade the reading of the classical poets. 
In 790 he went to England in the capacity of ambassador, 
and returned to France m 792, never again to visit his 
native land. After Aicuin had spent many years in the 
most intimate familiarity with the greatest prince of his 
age, he at length, in 801, with great dilficulty, obt^ed 
leave to retire from court to the abbey of St Martin at 
Tours, of wMch he had been appointed the head by 
Charlemagne in 796. Here he remained and taught till 
his death in 804. In his retirement he kept up a constant 
correspondence with Charlemagne, which displays, on the 
part of both, an ardent love of learnmg and religion, md 
great xeal and earnestness in contriving and executing 
noble designs for their advancement. Aicuin composed 
many treatises on a great variety of subjects, in a style 
much superior in purity and elegance to that of most 
writers of the age in which he fiourished. His works 
were collected and published by Duchesne, in 1 vol. 
folio, Paris, 1617: a better edition is that of Froben, 2 
vols. folio, Hatisbon, 1777. They consist of (1) Tracts 
upon Scripture ; (2) Tracts upon doctrine, discipline, and 
morality 3 (3) Historical treatises, letters, and poems. It 
is not improbable that Aicuin was the writer of the famous 
Oaroline Boohs, issued under the name of Charlemagne, 
which denounced as idolatrous every form of image-worship. 
A Life of Aicuin, by Lorenz, was published at Halle in 
1829, and appeared in an EngKsh translation, by Slee, 
in 1837. 

ALCyOlHUS, or Axciokixts, Putbus, a learned 
ItaKan, bom at Venice in 1487 (died 1527). Distin- 
guished as a classical scholar, he was employed for some 
tune by Aldus Manutius as a corrector of the press, and in 
1522 was appointed professor of Greek at Florence through 
the influence of Giulio de Medici When the latter became 
pope, under the title of Clement VII., in 1523, Alcyonius 
followed him to Kome, and remained there until his 
death. Alcyonius published at Venice, in 1521, a Latin 
translation of several of the works of Aristotle, which was 
shown by the Spaniard Sepulveda to be very incorrect. 
He wrote a dialogue entitied Medicea Legatus, sive de 
ISxilio, in connection with which he was charged with 
plagiarism by his personal enemy, Paulus Manutius. The 
accusation, which Tiraboschi has shown to be groundless, 
bore that he had taken the finest passages in the work 
from Cicero's Be Gloria, and that he had then destroyed 
the only existing copy of the or^nal in order to escape 
detection. Two orations on the taSdng of Eome by Charles 
V., and another on the knights who perished at the siege 
of Bhodes, are also ascribed to Alcyonius. 
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ALDAN, a river of Siberia, in the government of 
Yakutsk, which rises about 55* N. lat, and 126'^ E. long*, 
and after fiowing more than 300 miles in a north-east 
direction, turns to the north-west, joining the Lena about 
100 miles below Yakutsk. It has a total length of over 
500 ndles, for a considerable part of wMch it is navigableu 

ALDAN MOUNTAINS, the name usually applied to 
a branch of the Stanovoi mountains, wMch stiikes ofi 
from the thq-tti chain in the direction of the Aldan river, 
or to a part of this range. According to some geographers, 
however, the continuation of the Stanovoi range to Behring 
Strait, or even the whole mountain system of eastern Siberia, 
ought to receive the name. 

ALDBOROUGH, a town of England, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 16 miles W.N.W. of York. It 
formerly returned two members to parliament, but was 
disfranchised by the Reform Act of 1832. The place is 
remarkable only from its numerous ancient remains. It 
w£^ the Isurimn of the Romans, and here and in the 
neighbourhood the remains of aqueducts, spacious build- 
ings, and tesselated pavements have been found, as well 
as numerous implements, coins, and urns. Population 
(1871) of the parish, wMch extends into the North Riding, 
2165 ; of the town, 502. 

ALDEBDRGH, or AIiDBOBOUGH, a market-town and 
watering-place in the county of Suffolk, 25 miles E.N.E. 
of Ipswich. The borough was mcc»rporated by a charter 
of Eing Edward VI., and in former times was a place of 
considerable extent ; but the old town was gradually sub- 
merged by the encroachments of the sea. Further destruc- 
tion is now stayed by the accumulated sandbanks, and the 
place has become a favourite resort of summer visitors. 
Fishing afibrds emifioyment to many of the inhabitants. 
The town is noted as the birthplace of the poet Crabbe, 
who was born here on 24th December 1754. A marble 
bust of the poet has been placed in the parish church. 
Aldeburgh was formerly a parliamentary borough, but was 
disfrancldsed by the Reform Act of 1832. Population of 
the parish in 1871, 1990. 

AXiDEGREVER, or Aldegbaf, Heinbioh, a German 
painter and engraver, bom in 1502 at Paderborn, from 
wMch he removed in early life to Soest* From the close 
resemblance of his style to that of his master, Albert 
Diirer, he has sometimes been called the Albert of West- 
phalia. Hia numerous engravings, chiefly from his own 
designs, are delicate and minute, though somewhat hard in 
style, and entitle him to a place in the front rank of the 
so-called ^'Little Masters.” Specimens of his painting are 
exceedingly rare. The genuineness of the works in the 
Vienna and Munich collections attributed to him is at 
least doubtful, the only unchallenged example^ being a 
portrait in the gallery at Berlin. Aldegrever died about 
the year 1562. 

ALDER, a genus of plants {Alnus) belonging to the 
order Betulomas, the best known of which is Hie common 
alder {A, glutinosa). This tree thrives best in moist soils, 
has a shrubby appearance, and grows, under favourable 
circumstances, to a height of 40 or 60 feet. Under water 
the wood is very durable, and it is therefore used for piles. 
The supports of the Rialto at Venice, and many buildings 
at Amsterdam, are of alder-wood. Furniture is sometimes 
made from the wood, and it supplies excellent charcoM for 
gunpowder. The bark is astringent ; it is used as a gargle, 
and also in tanning and dyeing. 

ALDERMAN, a word derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
ealdoTTmn, compounded of the comparative degree of the 
adjective eald (old) and man. The term implies the pos- 
session of an ojffice of rank or dignity; and among the 
Anglo-Saxons, earls, governors of provinces, and other 
persons of distinction received this title. Thus we read 
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of the aldentumnuB totius Anglice^ who seems to have corre- 
sponded to the officer afterwards styled ca^talis justir 
darms Anglioe^ or chief jxzstice of England; the oMer^ 
mannus regis^ probably an occasional magistrate, answering 
to our justice of assize, or perhaps an officer whose duty it 
was to prosecute for the crown; and alderTnmm^is comitckus^ 
a magistrate with a middle rank between what was after- 
wards called the earl and the sheriff, who sat at the trial 
of causes with the bishop, and declared the common law, 
while the bishop proceeded according to ecclesiastical law. 
Besides these, we meet with the titles of alderrmnrms 
dvitatis, hurgi, castelli, hundredi sive wapentachii, <fec. In 
modem times aldermen are office-bearers in the muneipal 
corporations of England and Wales, and Ireland. Before 
the passing of the Municipal Corporation Act their func- 
tions varied according to the charters of the different 
burghs. By the statute 5th and 6th Will lY. a 76, and 
3d and 4th Viet. c. 118, the aldermen are elected by the 
councihors from among themselves (in Ireland, by the 
burgesses), for six years, one-haif going out every three 
years. The number of councillors in each borough varies 
from 12 to 48, according to its magnitude. One-fourth of 
the municipal council consists of aldermen, and three-fourths 
of councillors. In the municipal corporations of Scotland 
there is no such title as alderman, the office-bearers of 
corresponding rank there being termed bailies. The cor- 
poration of London was not iucluded in the Burgh Eeform 
Act, and the antiquated system remains there in full 
force. The Court of Aldermen consists of twenty-six, 
twenty-five of whom are elected for life by the freemen of 
the respective wards, who return two persons, one of whom 
the Court of Aldermen elect to supply the vacancy. The 
city is divided into twenty-six wards; twenty-four of these 
send up one alderman each, the other two combine to 
choose a twenty-fifth. The twenly-sixth alderman serves 
for the independent borough of Southwark, and is appointed 
by the other aldermen, who generally select the senior from 
among themselves when a vacancy occurs. The lord mayor 
is elected from such of the aldermen as have served the 
office of sheriff; of these. the Common HaU, which con- 
sists of the freemen of the different wards, select two, and 
the aldermen elect one of these to the mayoralty. The 
Court of Aldermen act as magistrates for the city of 
London, and also possess authority of a judicial nature in 
the affairs of the corporation. The aldermen are members 
of the Court of Common Coundl, the legislative body of 
the corporation, which consists in all of 232 members, the 
remainder being elected annually by the freemen. In the 
United States idermen form as a a legislative rather 
than a judicial body, although in some cities they hold 
courts and possess very considerable magisterial powers. 

ALDEENEY, one of the Channel Islands, and the most 
northerly of the four, lies between 49® 41' and 49® 45' K. 
lat, and 2® 9' and 2° 14' W. long., 7 miles to the westward 



of Cape la Hogue, and is separated from the French coast 
by a narrow <&innel called the Eace of Aldem^. The 
passage through this strait is rendered very dangerous in 
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stormy weather by its conflicting currents; but through it 
the scattered remnant of the French fleet under TourvxUe 
succeeded in escaping after the defeat of La Hogue in 1692. 
The harbour of Alderney is 20 miles distant from St Peter 
Port, Guernsey, 45 miles from St Helen's, J ersey, and 60 
miles from Portland Bill, the nearest point of England. 
There is regular steam communication with Guernsey. The 
length of the island from N.E. to S.W. is miles; its 
width about 1 mile; its greatest elevation is 280 feet; and 
the area is about 4 square miles. 

The greater part of Alderney is a level table-land, more 
or less cultivated. The land continues flat to the edge of 
the south-eastern and southern cliffs, which present a mag- 
nificent succession of broken and perpendicular walls of 
rock. Towards the north-west, north, and east, the coast is 
less rocky, and is indented by several bays of tame and 
naked aspect, of which those of Crabby, Braye, and Longy 
are the most noticeable. Sandstone, granite, and por- 
phyry are the chief geological formations. From the 
importance of the island in a military sense, it has been 
fortified by a chain of defensive works, extending round 
the northern coast from the Clanque Fort on the west to 
Fort Essex on the east. The cliffs of the southern shore 
form a very strong natural bulwark. An extensive granite 
breakwater has been constructed, protecting the bay of 
Braye towards the west, intended to form an additional 
defence, and to convert the bay into a secure harbour of 
refuge. The works have cost upwards of a million and a 
quarter sterling; but tbe new harbour is not much resorted 
to, and the value of the breakwater as a means of defence 
h^ been questioned. Fort Touraille stands on the eastern 
side of the new harbour, and is a strong fortification, 
mounting 50 heavy guns, with bomb-proof barracks and 
powder magazine. 

The population of Alderney has increased rapidly of 
recent years, on account of the extensive public works. 
In 1841 it was only 1030, in 1871 it was 2738. The 
inhabitants are Protestants, and Alderney forms part of 
the diocese of Winchester. Though a French^a^ow lingers 
in the island, English is generally spoken and universally 
understood. The climate is healthy, and there is abun- 
dance of good water. Com is grown, but much of the 
sandy soil is in grass, affording excellent pasture to 
the diminutive but pretty cows for which Alderney is 
famous. The only exports are cattle and early potatoes. 
St Anne's, the town of the island, is situated at some dis- 
tance from the beach, overlooking the new harbour. It is 
plainly bunt, but has a fine new church in the early 
English style, erected as a memorial of the family of Le 
Mesurier, long the hereditary governors of the island. 
The only other architectural feature worthy of notice is a 
Gothic arch built as a memorial of the late Prince Albert 
of England 

Alderney seems to have been known to the Eomans as 
JRiduna, and Eoman as well as Celtic remains have been 
discovered. It is subject to the British crown, and is a 
dependency of Guernsey, For its history and relation to 
English legislation, see the article on the Chaitioll 
Islands. The internal government is vested in a jud^e 
appointed by the crown, and six. Jurats, chosen for life by 
the people; and these, with twelve douzainier^, who are 
popular representatives, but have not the power of voting, 
form the legislature. Justice is adininistered hy the same 
judge s>nd. jurats, and several other officers* In civil cases 
an appeal may be taken to tbe royal court of Guernsey, while 
aU criminal cases are referred to Guernsey for decisioiL 
Two companies of infantry and a battery of artillery com 
pose the local militia. 

Off the western coast of Alderney there axe many unin- 
habited rocky islands: and six miles to the westward lie 
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the Oasqnets, a group of rocks extremely dangerous to 
ships coming up the English Channel. On these rocks 
there are three lighthouses, with revolving lights 112 feet 
above the water. 

ALDERSHOTT CAMP, a standing garrison for a large 
force, situated about 35 miles from London, on the confines 
of Hampshire and Surrey, It was established in May 
1855, and was intended as a military training school, 
especially for oflSicers of the higher grades. Its germ is 
to be found in the temporary camp on Chobham Ridges, 
formed in 1853 by Lord Hardinge, then commander-m- 
chief, the success of which convinced him of the necessity 
of giving our troops practical instruction in the field, and 
affording our generals opportunities of manceuvring large 
bodies of the three arms. He therefore advised the pnr- 
chase of a tract of waste land whereon a permanent camp 
might he established- Hia choice fell on Aldeishott, a spot 
also recommended by strategic reasons, being so placed that 
a force holding it covered the capital Nothing came of 
Lord Hardinge's proposal till the experience of the Crimean 
campaign fully endorsed his opinion. The lands at Alder- 
shott — an extensive open heath country, sparsely dotted 
by fiuc woods and intersected by the Basingstoke canal — were 
then acq[iiired hy the Crown* The first occupants of the 
camp were two battalions of the Guards and seven of^ 
embodied On the return of the Crimean army, 

cavabry, artillery, and infantry of the line arrived and took 
possession of the lines of wooden huts and the permanent 
barracks, which had by this time been erected* Since then 
Alderahott has varied li,ttle in its principal features. It is 
separated into two grand divisions, styled the north and 
south camps. Beyond the latter are the permanent cavalry 
and infantry barracks and the queen^s pavilion. Famham 
is the nearest town, being only 4 miles from the south 
camp; Guildford and Godaiming are 10 and 12 respectively, 
*Wiiidsor 18 and Reading 21 miles. The soil on which 
the camp stands is a light peat, and a fruitful source of 
discomfort to its inhabitants. A little wet turns it into 
tenacious mud, while a little sunshine produces a black 
dust, not soon forgotten by those who have campaigned 
in the Long Valley.” The force stationed at Aidershott 
at the beginning of 1874 was composed of 1 cavalry 
and 3 infantry brigades ; in the former there were 3 full 
regiments, in the latter a total of 11 battalions, with several 
depots of regiments abroad. Besides these, there were 2 
batteries of horse and 6 of field artOleiy, 2 companies of 
Royal Engineers, and 4 troops of Royal Engineers’ tr^ 
(with pontoon, &c.); 7 companies of the Army Serrice 
Corps and 2 of the Army Hospital Corps — to provide for 
transport, and the services of bakehouse and slaughter- 
house and hospital — ^made up the total strength of all ranks, 
as shown an the returns dated 1st Januaiy 1874, to 10,601 
men, 2198 horses, and 48 guns. It is a lieutenant-general’s 
command, and one highly prized, from its essentially military 
cbaracter and the practical experience it affords in handling 
& considerable force. Sir 'William KnoUys (afterwards comp- 
troller of the household to the Prince of Wales) was its 
first chief. He was succeeded by Sir John Pennefather; 
Sir James Scarlett followed; then Sir Hope Grant, who 
held the command in 1874. Naturally so large a military 
colony soon attracted other elements to Aidershott heatlL 
Witiim a few years a town of Aidershott sprang up close 
by, and increased rapidly. Here the professions and all 
trades are well represented; there axe respectable solicitors, 
Burgeons, bankers, brewers, many schools, a steam printing 
press, a weekly military paper, and numerous shops. Dur- 
ing the summer months or ** drill season” the camp is a 
scene of incessant activity; field-days and parades follow in 
rapid succession, and owing to the camp’s accessibiKty 
fr^ London, the troops are often turned out at a few 
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hours’ notice to make a show for royalty or foreign 
visitors. Yet there is much to beguile vacant hours; many 
clubs — for cricket, croquet, racquets, and the drama — a 
gymnasium, and several excellent lihranes. Admirable 
charities also exist for the assistance and relief of the 
soldiers’ wives and children. (a. c.) 

ALDHELM, or Auelm, St, Bishop of Sherborne in the 
time of the Saxon heptarchy, was bom about the middle 
of the 7th century. He is said to have been the son of 
Kenred, brother to Ina, king of the West Saxons; but, in 
the opinion of William of Mahnesbu^, his father was no 
more than a distant relation to the king. Having received 
the first part of Ms education in the school of Meildulf, a. 
learned Irish monk, he travelled in France and Italy for his 
improvement. On Ms return home he studied some time’ 
under Adrian, abbot of St Augustin’s in Canterbury, the 
most learned professor of the sciences who had ever beers 
in England. The fame of /Ms learning soon spread, not 
only in England, but in foreign countriea Learned men. 
sent biTYi their writings for his criticism; among others, 
a son of the king of Scotland is said to have sent Ma 
compositions to Aldhelm, “entreating Mm to give them 
the last polish by rubbing off their Scotch rust.” He was 
the first Englishman who wrote in the Latin language, 
both in prose and verse; and he composed a book for 
the instruction of Ms countrymen on the prosody of that 
language. Bede says that Aldhelm “was a man of universal 
erudition, having an elegant style, and being wonderfully 
well acquainted with books both on pMlosopMcal and reli- 
gious subjects,” His Latin was in later times considered 
somewhat barbarous and corrupt. From one of Ms letters 
to Hedda, bishop of Winchester, concerning the nature of 
Ms studies whilst at Canterbury, he appears to have been, 
indefatigable in Ms endeavours to acquire eve^ species* 
«of learning in Ms power. For a copy of tbm curious 
epistle see Henry’s JSistorp, voL ii p. 320. King Alfred 
declared that Aldhelm was the best of all the Saxon 
poets; and a favourite song, wMch was universally sung in 
Ms time, nearly 200 years after its author’s death, was of 
Ms composition. He was a musician as well as a poet, and 
made Ms own songs the medium of instruction and refine- 
ment to Ms barbarous countrymen. After having governed 
the monastery of Malmesbury, of wMch he was the founder^ 
about tMrty years, he was made bishop of Sherborne, where 
he died in May 709. 

He wrote — 1. De octo Vitiis Frimvpalihus, This treatise is extant 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Caaiisius. 2. MnigmMwm. Versus 
Mille, TMs, with several other poems of his, was published by 
Martm Delrio at Mentz, 1701, 8vo. 8. A book addressed to a 
certain king of Korthumberland named Alfrid, on various Hubjecb-*; 
4, JDe Vita M(machorvm> 6. I)e Laude Sanctorum, 6. Be Arith^ 
metica, 7. Be Astrologia, 8. A book on the mistake of the Briton, 
concerning the celebration of Easter ; printed by 8onius, 1576- 
9. Be Laude Virgvnitatis ; published among Bede’s Opufcula,. 
Besides these, he wrote many soimets, epistles, and homilies in the 
Saxon language. 

ALDINE EDITIONS. See MAi^niTiTrs. 

ALDINI, GiovakjsiI, a distinguished physicist, bom at 
Bologna on the 10th April 1762 (died 1834), was the 
nephew of Galvani, and brother of the statesman Count 
Antonio Aldini. Devoted from his youth to the study of 
natural science, he was chosen in 1798 to succeed his former 
teacher Canterzani in the chair of physics at Bologna. 
His most important service consisted in the numerous 
experiments by wMch he sought to secure the better appli- 
cation of science to practical purposes. The subjects of 
galvanism, the illumination of lighthouses hy gas, and an 
asbestos or fireproof fabric engaged Ms special attention, 
and on all of them he published the results of his researches. 
He was master of the leading European languages; and 
most of Ms works were published in Italian, French, and 
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EngKsh. Aldini was one ot xite founders of the National 
Institute of Italy, and among his scientific honours he 
counted the gold medal of the Eoyal Society of London, 
and tile prize of the Institute of France. In recognition 
of his merits, the emperor of Austria made him a knight 
of the Iron Crown and a councillor of state at Milan, where 
he died on the 17th January 1834-. He left by will a 
considerable sum to found a school of natural science for 
artisans at Bologna. 

^ ALDEED, Ealbebb, or Abeed, a prominent eccle- 
siastic in the 11th century, was successively abbot of 
Tavistock, bishop of Worcester, and archbishop *of York. 
He was promoted to the see of Worcester in 1046, and in 
1050 was sent on a special mission to Home by Edward 
the Confessor. In 1054 he went as ambassador to the 
court of the Emperor Henry III. with the object of nego- 
fciatingfor the return of Edward the jEtheHng from Hungary, 
and remained a year at Cologne. In 1058 he undertook 
and accomplished a journey to Jerusalem, a pilgrimage 
which no English bishop had ventured on before. He was 
appointed archbishop of York in 1060, and proceeded to 
Rome to obtain the pallium ; but the pope at first refused 
to confirm the appointment At length, however, Aldred 
was duly invested with the robe of office on condition of 
his resigning his former see, which he had continued to 
hold till that time. On the death of Edward (1066) 
Aldred sided with Harold, and officiated at his coronation; 
but after the battle of Hastings he made submission to 
William, and poured the sacred oil on the head of the 
Conqueror ere the year was completed in which he had 
crowned Harold. There are several traditions, which may 
be regarded as having some foundation in fact, that repre- 
sent Aldred as administering rebuke to William in the 
interests of Ms countrymen or in defence of his churches 
rights. At the same time, he remained faithful to William, 
and when the English rose in the north against the Nor- 
mans, he counselled submission. He died at York, Sept. 11, 
1069, of grief, it is said, because of the threatened attack on 
his city by the combined forces of the English and Danes. 

ALDRICH, Dr Heney, theologian and philosopher, was 
bom in 1647 at Westminster, and was educated at the 
coUegiate school there, under Dr Busby. In 1662 he 
entered Christ Church College, Oxford, with which he con- 
tinued to be intimately connected during his whole life. 
He took so conspicuous a part in the controversy with the 
Roman Catholics during the reign of James IL, fiiat at the 
Revolution the deanery of Christ Church was conferred 
upon him, Massey, the popish dean, having fled to the con- 
tinent. In 1702 he was appointed rector of Wem in Shrop- 
shire, but continued to reside at Oxford, where he died on 
the 1 4th.Dec. 1710. He was buried in the cathedral without 
any memorial, at his own desire. Aldrich was a man of 
unusually varied gifts. He is best known as the author of 
a Compendium Artis Logicoe, a work of almost no value in 
itself, but historically important'as being for upwards of a 
century the manual in exclusive use at OxfoxdL His claims 
to distinction as a musician and an architect, though not so 
widely recognised, are much better founded than Ms repu- 
tation as a logician. He composed a number of anthems 
and church services of very considerable merit, which are 
still frequently sung in cathedrals. He also adapted much 
of the music of Palestrina and Carissiioi to English words 
with great sldll and judgment. The catch Hark, the 
bonny Christ Church bel^" is one of his most admired 
compositions in the lighter style. Aldrich wrote a treatise 
on arcMtecture; and practical evidence of his skill in the 
art may be seen in the church and campanile of All Saints, 
Oxford, and in three sides of the so-called Peckwater 
Quadrangle of Christ Church College, which were erected 
after his designs. 
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In classical scholaTslup Br Aldiick had some reputation. The 
M'iisce Anglwanm contains two specimen*; of his Latin verse, the 
subjects being the accession of King William and the death of the 
Buke of Gloucester. A humorous Latin version by Aldrich of the 
popular ballad — 

** A soldier and a sailor, 

A tinker and a tailor,” &c., 

has been preserved by Sir John Hawkins. Another specimen of 
his wit is furnished by the following epigram, entitled “Cansre 
Bibendi,” which some, however, have ascribed io P^^re Simiond 

Si h&ns quid memini, Cansce mnt g^inque Mbendi; 

SCospUis Adventus, prcsseTis SiiiSy atgue fvMira^ 

Aut Fijti Bonitas f aut quoslibei altera Causa, 

The translation runs — 

If on my theme I rightly think, 

There are five reasons why men drink 
Good wine ; a friend ; because I*m dry ; 

Or lest I should he by and by; 

Or — any other reason why. 

AIlDEOVANDI, Ulisse, a celebrated naturalist, bom 
of noble parentage at Bologna on the 11th Sept. 1522 
(died 1607), While a boy he was page in the family of a 
rich bishop, and afterwards apprentice to a merchant in 
Brescia. Commercial pursuits soon became distasteful to 
him, and he turned Ms attention to law and medicine, 
studying first in Ms native town and aJfterwards at Padua. 
In 1550, having been accused of heresy, he was compelled 
to proceed to Rome in order to vindicate himself before 
the Inquisition, wMch ^ve him a conditional acquittal. 
In Rome he published his first work, a treatise on ancient 
statuary. Here he made the acquaintance of the eminent 
naturalist Rondelet, from whom it seems not unlikely 
that he derived the impulse towards what became from that 
time Ms exclusive study. On Ms return to Bologna he 
devoted himself specially to botany, under the teaching of 
Lucas Ghino, then professor of that science at the univer- 
sity. In 1553 he took Ms doctor's degree in medicine, 
and in the following year he was appomted^^professor of 
philosophy and also lecturer on botany at the university. 
In 1660 he was transferred to the chair of natural history, 
wMch he continued to occupy until rendered infirm by age. 
At his instance the senate of Bologna established in 1668 a 
botanical garden, of wMch hewas appointed the first director. 
He was instrumental in founding the still existing 
public museum of Bologna, wMch contains, especially in 
the natural history department, a large number of speci- 
mens collected by Aldrovaudi. To procure these it is be- 
lieved that he visited personally most of the countries of 
Europe, though the details of his journeys have not been 
preserved. Some idea of the extent of his labours may be 
gathered from the fact that his herbarium occupied sixty 
large folio volumes. To the other offices held by Aldro- 
vandi was added that of inspector of drugs, in wMch 
capacity he published in 1574 a work entitled Antidotarii 
J^ononiensis Epitmm^ deserving of notice as fumisMng the 
model according to wMch nearly all subsequent pharma- 
copoeias have been compiled. 

The results of Aldrovondi’s various researches were embodied in 
his magmm, which was designed on the most eompL'te scale, 
so as to include everything that was known about natural history. 
The finrt three volumes, comprising his ornithology, were published 
in 1599, Three treating of insects and moUuaca, appeared 

during the anthoris lifetime. The seven volumes which completed 
the work were compiled from Aldrovandi’s manuscript materials, 
under the editorship of several of his pupils, to whom the task was 
entrusted by the senate of Bologna, The work was enriched by a 
laige number ^of pictorial illustrations, prepared at great ea^pense, 
the author having, it is said, employed seveml celebrated artists for 
thirty years. Among these were Lorenzo Benini of Florence and 
Christopher Coriolanua of Nuremberg. It has been said, indeed, 
that the cost of the undertaking was so great as to exhaust its 
author^s means, and that he died penniless and blind in the public 
hospital of Bologna. This, however, is probably incorrect, at least 
as rewds the alle^tion of poverty. Published records of the senate 
of Bmogna show that it liberally supported Aldrovaudi in his undcfl> 
takings doubling bis salary soon after bis appointment as professoi; 
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and l)estcywing on him from time to time stuns amonnting in all to 
40,000 cTowns. If, therefore, he died in the public hospital, he 
probably went there for the better treatment of his disease. His 
death occtured on the 10th Hov. 1607- 

Aldroyandi was chiefly remarkable for laborious and patient 
TesearclL He seems to haye been totally destitute of the critical 
faculty ; and hardly any attempt is made in his great work to classy 
frets or to distinguish between the true and the fabulous, the im- 
portant the triviaL Much is thus induded that is of no 
acientific 'valu^ hut it also contains much information of very great 
interest to the naturalist 

ALDSTONE, or Alstoit Moob, a marfcet-towi)L of 
England, in the county of Ouinberlaiid, situated on an 
eminence near the Sonth. Tyne, 19 miles E.S.E. from 
Carlisle, with which it is connected by railway. The 
surrounding country, which is bleak and desolate, contains 
lead mines, mostly belonging to Greenwich Hospital, for- 
merly very valuable, but now almost exhausted. Thread, 
flannel, and shot are manufactured in the town. Popu- 
lation (1871) of parish, 6680 ; of town, 2627. 

ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infusion of 
malt, and differing from beer chiefly in having a less pro- 
portion of hops- Before the introduction of hops into 
England from Slanders, about 1524, ale was the name 
exclusively applied to malt liquor, the term beer being 
gradually introduced at a later period to describe liquor 
brewed with an infusion of hops. The two words, however, 
are now used with little distinction of meaning- Ale, the 
wine of barley, is said to have originally been made in 
natives alike of Spain, France, and Britain 
all nae an infusion of barley for iiieir ordinary liquor, 
which was called ccelia and ceria, in the first country, 
cerevisia in the second, and curmi in the third — all 
Ktemlly importing the strong water, 

** All the several nations,*' says Pliny, ** who inhabit the west of 
Sturope have a liquor with which they mtoxicate themselves, made 
of com and water. The manner of making this liquor is sometimes 
different in Gaul, Spain, and other countnes, and & called by many 
various names ; but its nature and properties are everywhere the 
same. The people of Spain, in particular, brew the liquor so well 
that it will keep good a long time* So exquisite is the cunning of 
mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites that they have 
thus invented a method to make water itself intoxicate-’* 

The method in which the ancient Britons and other 
Celtic nations made their ale is thus described by Isidorus 
and Orosius : — 

The grain is steeped in water, and made to germinate, by which 
its spirits are excited and set at liberiy; it is then dried and 
ground ; after which it is infused in a certain quantity of water, 
which, being fermented, becomes a pleasant, warming, strength- 
ening, and intoxicating liquor.” 

^ This ale was moat commonly made of barley, but some- 
times of wheat, oats, and millet Ale was the favourite 
liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. Before their con- 
version to Christianity, they believed that drinking large 
and frequent draughts of ale was one of the chief felicities 
which &ose heroes enjoyed who were admitted into the 
haH of Odin, Anciently the Welsh and Scots had two kinds 
of ale, called eommon ale spiced ale^ the relative values 
of which were thus appraised by law : If a farmer had 
no mead, he shall pay two casks of spiced ale, or four 
casks of common ale, for one cask of mead.'* By this law 
a cask of spiced ale, nine palms in height and eighteen 
palms in diameter, was valued at a sum of money equal in 
value to ^7, 10s, of our present moneys and a of 
common ale of the same dimensions at a sum equal to 
^3, ISs. This is a sufficient proof that even common ale 
at that period was an article of luxury among the Welsh, 
which could only be obtained by the great and opulent. 

For details as to the process of m an uf actnre, statistics, 
kc., see B3 buewtdn-g. 

ALE-CONITEEp, an officer appointed yearly at the court- 
lect of ancient manors for the assize of ale and ale-measures. 
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The gnstatores cervidcB — called in different localities b? 
the different names, “ ale-tasters,'* “ ale-fonnders/’ and 
** ale-connera " — were sworn to examine beer and ale, to 
take care that they were good and wholesome and were 
sold at proper prices. In London, four ale-conners are 
still chosen annually by the liveiymen in common hal l 
assembled, on Midsummer Day. Since ale and beer have 
become excisable commodities the custom of appointing 
ale-tasters has in most places fallen into disuse. (For the 
means now employed to test the quality of ales, see 
AnuLTEBATioiir, p. 172.) 

ALEANDKO, Girolamo (HiEBoiroros), cardinal, 
commonly called ^^the Elder,” to distingnish him from his 
grand-nephew of the same name, was bom at Motta, near 
Venice, on the 13th of Febma^ 1480 (died 1542). He 
studied at Venice, and while still a youth acquired great 
reputation for learning. In 1608 he went to Paris, on 
I the invitation of Louis XU, as professor of belles lettres 
and he held for a time the position of rector in the uni- 
versity. Entering the service of the prince-bishop of 
Liege, he was sent by that prelate on a mission to Rome, 
where Pope Leo X. retained him, giving hirn (1619) the 
office of librarian of the Vatican, In the autumn of 1620 
he went to Germany to be present as papal nuncio at the 
coronation of Charles V., and in the following spring he 
appeared at the diet of Worms, where he headed the 
opposition to Luther, advocating the most extreme measures 
to repress the doctrines of the Reformer. His conduct not 
merely called forth the fiercest denunciations of Luther, 
hut estranged from him Erasmus, who had been his 
intimate friend at Venice. The edict against the Reformer, 
which was finally adopted by the emperor and the diet, 
was drawn up and proposed by Aleandro. After the dose 
of the diet the papal nuncio went to the Netherlands, 
where he kindled the flames of persecution, two monks of 
Antwerp, the first martjTrs of the Reformation, being burnt 
to ashes in Brussels at his instigation. In 1623, Clement 
Vn., having appointed him archbishop of Brindisi and 
Oria, sent Inm as nuncio to the court of Francis I. He 
was taken prisoner along with that monarch at the battle 
of Pavia (1625), and was only released on the payment of 
a heavy ransom. He was subsequently employed on 
various papal missions, especially to Germany, but was 
unsuccessful in preventing the German princes from making 
a truce with the Reformers, or in checking to any extent 
the progress of the new doctrines. In 1638 Paul III. con- 
ferred upon him the cardinal's hat, when he took the title 
of St Chrysogonus. He died at Rome on the 3ist January 
or 1st February 1642. 

Aleandro compiled a hesdeon Gh*€eco--IjcUinwny and wrote Xiatin 
verse of conriderable merit The Vatican lihra^ contains a volume 
of manusormt letters and other documents written by Tiirp in con- 
nection with his various missions against Luther. Its historical 
value renders this the most important of his works. 

ALEMAN, Louis, Archbishop of Arles, and Cardinal of 
St Cecilia, was bom at Bugey in 1390. He was one of 
the presidents of the Council of Basle in 1431, and led the 
party that main^ned the supremacy of councils over popes 
in opposition to the claims of Eugenius TV. It was on 
his motion that the latter was deposed by the council, and 
FeKx V. elected in his stead, Eugenius thereupon deposed 
the arch-pope, and deprived Aleman of all his ecclesiastical 
digmties, but these were restored by Nicholas V. in 1447, 
FeUx V. having previously resigned, on the advice of the 
card in a l . In 1627 Aleman was canonised by Pope 
Clement VTX 

ALEMANNI, a large German tribe on the Upper Rhine. 
They are first mentioned by Dion Cassius, who relates 
that the Emperor Oaracallh gained, in 213 A.n., a victory 
over them on the banks of the Maine, and thence assumed 
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tile sTimame AlemaTmieus. Tlie origin of this, tribe, and 
fee country from wMci. tliey came, are unknown ; but we 
have a distinct statement, which is apparently confirmed by 
the very name of the people, that they had flocked together 
from all parts, and were a mixed race* They proved most 
formidable enemies to the Bomans as well as to the Gauls, 
their western neighbours, who to this day apply the name 
Alemanni (Allemands) to all the Germans indiscriminately, 
though the Alemanni, properly so called, occupied only 
the country between the Maine and the Danube. In fee 
reign of Aurelian, 270 A.I)., they attempted to invade 
Italy, but were repulsed. Aiter the death of that emperor, 
however, they renewed their attacks by invading Gkul, 
and ravaging the country at different times. Several 
undertakings against them were of little avail, until in 
357 A.D. the Emperor Julian completely defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of Strasburg, where all feeir forces 
were assembled under seven chiefs. This and other defeats, 
however, did not break the power of the Alemanni, who, 
being pressed on by other barbarians in the north, were 
forced to advance southward and westward to conquer 
new countries for themselves. Hence, after the middle of 
the 5th century, we find them established not only in the 
country now c^ed Suabia, but also in a part of Switzer- 
land and in Alsace. In these countries the Alemanni 
have maintained themselves ever since, and the greater 
part of the modem Suabians and the northern Swiss are 
descendants of that ancient race. 

ALEMBIO (Arab. alaTibiq, cognate to the Greek 
an apparatus for distillation, used chiefiy by the alchemists, 
and now almost entirely superseded by the retort and fee 
worm-stni. It varied considerably in form and construc- 
tion, but consisted essentially of tl^ee parts — vessel con- 
taining the material to be distilled, and called, from its 
gourdlike shape, the (mcurhit ; a vessel to receive and con- 
dense the vapour, called the head or capi^l ; aud a receiver 
for the spirit, connected by a pipe wife fee capital. The 
entire apparatus was sometimes constructed of glass, but 
as this rendered it very expensive and brittle, it was more 
usual to make the cucurhit of copper or earfeenware, and 
the capital alone of glass. 

ALEMTEJO (Spanish Almt^d)^ a province of Portu- 
gal, hounded on the K. by Beira, on the E. by Spanish 
Estremadura and Andalusia, on the S. by Alg&rve, and on 
fee W. by the Atlantic and Portuguese Estremac ora. It 
Hes between 37® 20' and 39® 40' K lat., and 6® 45' and 8® 
63' W. long., and has an area of 10,225 square miles. 
Alemtejo is traversed by several mountain ranges, whose 
height does not generally rise much above 2000 feet, though 
one of fee peaks of fee Sierra de Monchique has an devation 
of 4060 feet. The principal rivers are fee Guadiana, which, 
crossing the Spanish frontier, flows southward through the 
province j and the Sado, which rises in the Sierra da Mon- 
chique, and flows to the north. Farther northward are fee 
Soro and the Zat^, tributaries of fee Tagus. All these 
rivers receive numerous affluents. There are several exten- 
sive plains, notably that of Ademtejo, fee largest in Portugal, 
lying S. W. from fee mountains of Portale^e j and that of 
Ourique, in fee southern part of fee province. Some por- 
tions of these plains are fruitful, others marshy, while toge 
tracts are mere desolate wastes. The climate in fee lower 
party of the country is exceedingly hot, and is rendered 
unhealthy in summer j stagnant marshes. Towards 
the Spanish frontier the soil is fertile, and in fee south 
fee country is covered by erlensive forests of oak, pine, 
chestnut, cork, and holm, especially on fee sides of fee 
Sierras de Monchique and Caldeiraon. In fee more fertile 
pares of the province, grapes, figs, citrons, pomegranates, 
and other fruits are produced. Wheat, maize, and rice are 
grown, and some attention is given fe fee rearing of mules. 
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asses, goats, cattle, and sheep. Agriculture is, however, in 
a backward state, fee sparse population being mostly con- 
centrated in the towns, leaving extensive districts unculti- 
vated and almost uninhabited* Droves of swine are fed 
on the waste lands, growing to a great size, and affording 
excellent hams. Minerals are to be found in the moun- 
tains, but they are little wrought. Manufactures scarcely 
exist, being confined to fee preparation of olive oil of 
particularly good quality, and the making of earthenware, 
woollen doths, and leather. For administrative purposes 
Alemtejo is divided into three districts — ^Beja, Evora, and 
Portalegre; and it contains 60 communal divisions and 
316 parishes. The chief towns are Evora, Portalegre, 
Elvas, Beja, Estamoz, and Moura. There are no seaports 
of importance in fee province. Population in 1868, 
332,237. 

ALENQON, fee chief town of the French department 
of Ome, situated in a wide and fertile plain, on fee Sarfee, 
close to its confluence with fee Briante. It is a clean, 
regularly-built town, with broad handsome streets- It is 
the seat of a bishop ; and the Gothic church of Hotre Dame, 
called the cathedral, is a fine building of the 16th century. 
The only remains of the ancient castle of Alen^on are 
three towers feat form part of the present town-halL The 
lace knoTm as point d'Alen 5 on ” is the most noted manu- 
facture of the tovm, although of late years its importance 
has somewhat diminished. Among the other industries 
are tanning, spinning, bleaching, linen manufacturing, and 
cider-making. The cutting of quartz crystals, often called 
Alengon diamonds, is also carried on. Alen^on was a 
place of small importance when it was handed over to fee 
Normans by Charles the Simple in fee beginning of fee 
10th century. In 1025 it became subject to fee De 
Belesmes, counts of Alen^on, by whom it was enlarged 
and fortified. It was ceded to King Philip Augustus in 
1221 by Alice, the heiress of fee last count. The duchy 
of Alen 5 on was created about fee end of fee 14fe century, 
and remained wife fee original family, a branch of fee 
house of Yalois, until fee middle of the 16fe. The town 
was repeatedly taken and retaken in wars wife Henry Y, 
and Henry YL of England, and also in the time of the 
League. Li fee war between France and Germany, Alen^on 
was taken by fee Germans under the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg on fee 17fe of January 1871. The towns- 
people did not offer much resistance. The mayor and 
municipality were, indeed, in favour of yielding without a 
struggle ; but fee newly-appointed prefect, an ultra-repub- 
lican, insisted on a more martial policy. A feeble skirmish 
took place outside fee town on fee evening of the 16fe of 
January, and fee grand duke entered on fee following morn- 
ing without any further opposition. The Germans, as a 
punishment for fee previous resistance, imposed on the 
citizens a fine of 300,000 francs, besides a large contribu- 
tion of cattle, com, and other provisions. Population 
(1872), 16,037. 

ALENIO, Grunro, a missionary of fee Jesuit order, 
bom at Brescia in 1582, died 1649. He became a member 
of fee order in 1600, and arrived at Macao as a propar 
gandist in 16 JO. For upwards of thirty years he laboured 
to spread CShiistiaiiitym China, adopting, in accordaneewife 
fee principles of his order, the dress and manners of the 
country. He was fee first who planted the faith in the 
province of Eoang-Si, and he buEt several churches in the 
province of Fo-Kien. He composed a number of works in 
fee Chinese language, of which he was thoroughly master, fee 
most important being a Life of Ghrist and a Cosmography. 

ALEPPO, or Haleb, a city of Syria, capital of the 
Turkish vilayet of fee same name, in 36® 12' N. lat., 37® 12' 
E. long., 70 miles E. of the Mediterranean, near the N.V. 
extremity of the great Syrian desert. -It occupies fee site 
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of tlie ancient Berma^ and is a place of great antiquity. 
After the destniction uf Palmyra it speedily became the 
great emporium of the trade between the Mediterranean 
and the countries of the *Bast. It was overwhelmed by the 
flood of Saracen invasion in 638; and in 1260, and again 
in 1401, it was plundered and laid waste by the Tartars. 
It finally came into the possession of the Turks in 1517. 
To the east of the modem city extensive remains of its 
ancient grandeur have been discovered 

Aleppo is built on eight low hillocks, and is encircled 
by limestone hills of greater elevation, while beyond these 
stretches a fertile plain. The river Koeik, the ancient 
Ghaim^ fiows through the town, and loses itself in a 
morass 18 ndles distant. It is sulDject to floods in winter, 
when it overflows its banks, and inundates the neighbour- 
ing gardens. The city is surrounded by a stone wall, 40 
feet high and 3 J miles in circuit, erected by the Saracens. 
This wail is flanked by frequent towers, but the ditch is 
partially choked up; and the city, being commanded by 
the adjacent heights, is entirely indefensible. The wall is 
pierced by seven gates,^ which are known by different 
names. Outside the city there are large irreg nlar suburbs, 
erected after the great earthquakes of 1822 and 1830, and 
increasing the circuit of the place to 7 miles. The city 
suffered very severely by the earthquake of 1822; two- 
thirds of the inhabitants were swallowed up, the citadel 
and many of the mosques were overthrown, and a great 
part of the town was laid in mins. Before the occurrence 
of these disasters Aleppo was the fairest and cleanest of 
Turkish cities; and although it has only partially recovered 
from their calamitous effects, it has still an attractive ap- 
pearance, especially when the white minarets of its nume- 
rous mosques, and ita houses, picturesquely placed on the 
terraces of the hills, are viewed from, a distance. The 
houses are bmlt of freestone, with flat roofs, and are gene- 
rally of two or three storeys. One of the mosques, that 
of Zaeharias, is held in peculiar veneration by the Moslem 
inhabitants, A new citadel has been erected in the N.W. 
part of the town ; and besides many mosques, warehouses, 
and bazaars, there are several Christian churches and 
schools, also Turkish schools, libraries, and hospitals. 
Aleppo is the seat of a Greek and Armenian patriarch, 
and of a Maronite bishop. The Mahometan, the Chris- 
tian, and the Jewish portions of the population dwell in 
separate quarters of the town. Water is brought to the 
city by an aqueduct from a distance of 8 miles, and sup- 
plies upwards of 200 fountains, massive structures stand- 
ing m the streets. Among the cHef attractions of Aleppo 
axe its gardens, which extend continuously for about 12 
miles S.E. of the city. They are watered by the Koeik, 
and produce abundance of fruit and culinary vegetables; 
but their most celebrated production is the pistachio-nut 
which is regularly cultivated. ^ 

^ Formerly Aleppo stood in the first ’ rank among the 
cities of Asia Minor as a place of trade; and it is stilL the 
emporium of Northern Syria, and has extensive commercial 
relations with Diarbekir and the upper parts of Anatolia, 
and with Mosul and Baghdad. Large caravans resort 
to Aleppo from these and other eastern places, and the 
imported foreign goods are brought by caravans from the 
ports of Scanderoon or Alexandretta and Latakia. The 
comtruotion of a carriage-road between Aleppo and Alex- 
andretta has been commenced, but no progress whatever 
w^ made with it during 1872. Trade is conducted in 
j^eppo by more than 100 mercantile houses, several of 
commercial bank has as yet been 
established m the province. The principal manufacture 
of the city consists of various kinds of doth, of silk, cotton, 
and wool, some flowered and striped, others woven with 
gold and sdver thread. These doths have long been famous 
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throughout the East, and the manufacture of them employs 
about 6400 looms. A large amount is invested in the 
manufacture of carpets, doaks, and girdles. There are, 
besides, numerous soap, dyeing, and print works, and also 
rope-walks. In addition to cloths, the exports include 
wheat, sesame, wool, cotton, oil, scammony, galls, pistachio- 
nuts, camels’ hair, while the imports chiefly consist of 
European manufactured goods and colonial produce. The 
aggregate value of the trade of the province exceeded 
^1,500,000 in 1872. 

The air of Aleppo is diy and piercing, but not insalu- 
brious. The city, however, as well as the environs, is 
subject to a singular epidemic disorder called the boil of 
Aleppo. It attacks the inhabitants chiefly in their child- 
hood, and the ulcers, which last for a year, commonly 
break out on the face. This malady is seldom fatal, and 
does notJeave any hurtful effects except the scars, by which 
almost all the inhabitants are disfigured. The causes of 
the disease have not been discovered, though some have 
supposed it due to the quality of the water. Aleppo ia 
also subject to the ravages of the plague, the recurrence of 
which is anticipated by the inhabitants every ten years. 
Its effects are rendered the more deadly by the blind 
fatalism of the Turks, who cannot be persuaded to take 
any precautions against the progress of this dreadful dis- 
ease. In the end of last century about 60, '000 of the 
inhabitants were swept off by one visitation; and that of 
1827 was also very severe. 

By the visitations of the plague, the earthquakes, the 
cholera of 1832, and the oppression of the Egyptians while 
Syria was subject to Mehemet Ali, the population of 
Aleppo has been much reduced. In the earlier part of the 
century the inhabitants numbered over 200,000; but the 
population is now estimated at less than 100,000, of whom 
I 16,600 are Christians, 4000 Jews, and the remainder 
mostly Mahometans. Although the Christians enjoy tole- 
ration at the hands of the Turkish government, they have 
nevertheless been exposed to frequent persecution through 
the je^ouay of the turbulent Mahometan population. The 
tumults of 1860 and 1862 occasioned some bloodshed, and 
could only be suppressed by force of arms. In the former, 
property to the amount of a million sterling was destroyed. 

.^ES, or Aless (Alesitts), ALEXAHnEK, a celebrated 
divine of the school of Augsburg, was born at Edinburgh 
on the 23d April 1500 (died 1665). His name was origi- 
nally ^Mane, and that by which he is more generally known 
(derived from dXcaVw) was assumed by him when he went 
into exile. He studied at St Andrews in the newly- 
founded college of St Leonards, where he graduated in 
1616. Some time afterwards he was appointed a canon of 
the collegiate church, and in this office he at first contended 
vigorously for the scholastic theology as against the doc- 
trines of the fiefoimers. His views were entirely changed, 
however, on the occasion of the execution of Patrick 
Har^ton in 1628. He had been chosen to meet Hamil- 
ton in controversy, with a view to convincing him of his 
errors, but the arguments of the Scottish proto-martyr, 
and above all the spectacle of his intrepid conduct at the 
stake, impressed Alesius so powerfully that he was entirely 
won over to the cause of the Kef oim.era, though for a time 
he did not i^e the fact known. A sermon which he 
preached agamst the dissoluteness of the clergy gave great 
offence to Prior Hepburn, who cast him into prison, and 
^gnt have carried his resentment to the extremest limit 
Md not Alesius contrived to escape to the Continent in 
1631. ^er tmvel^g in various countries of northern 
Europe, he settled down at Wittenberg, wrhere he made 
the acquamtance of Melaucthon, and signed the Augsburg 
confession. Meanwhile he was tried in Scotland for 
heresy, and condemned without a hearing. In 1633 a 
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decree of tiie fcicotjtish. clergy, prohibiting the reading of 
the New Testament by the laity, drew from Alesius an 
ably-argued defence of the right of the people, in the form 
of a letter to James V* A reply to this by John Coch- 
teus, also addressed to the Scottish king, occasioned a 
second letter from Alesius, in which he not only restates 
and amplifies his argument with great force and beauty of 
style, but enters at some length into more general questions 
connected with the Eeformation* In 1635, Henry YUL 
having broken with the Church of Borne, Alesius was 
induced to remove to England, where he was very cor- 
dially received by the king and his advisers Cranmer and 
CromwelL After a short residence at Lambeth he was 
appointed, through the influence of Cromwell, then chan- 
cellor of the university, to lecture on theology at Cam- 
bridge; but when he had delivered a few expositions of 
the Hebrew psalms, he was compelled by the opposition 
of the papal party to desist. Eeturning to London, he sup- 
ported himself for some time by practising as a physician. 
In 1537 he attended a convocation of the dergy, and at 
the request of Cromwell, the president, conducted a con- 
troversy with Stokesley, bishop of London, on the nature 
of the sacraments. BSs argument, which was marked by 
great ability, was afterwards published at Leipsic. In 
1639 Alesius was compelled to flee for the second time to 
Germany, in consequence of the enactment of the perse- 
cuting statute known as the Six Articles. He was imme- 
diately chosen to fill a theological chair in the university 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he was the first professor 
who taught the Eeformed doctrines. In 1643 he quitted 
Frankfort for a simikr position at Leipsic, his contention 
that it was the duty of the civil magistrate to punish for- 
nication having given offence to some of the authorities of 
the former university. At Leipsic Alesius remained until 
his death, which occurred on the 17th March 1666. He 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of Melancthon, to whom 
he rendered valuable assistance in xnany of his disputations 
with the Catholic doctors. 

Alesius was the author of a large number of exegetioal, dogmatic, 
and polemical works. He displayed his warm interest in his native 
land by the publication (1644) of a CoJiGHaMo ad OoTicordum FietcUis, 
missa m Fairiam auam, which had the express approval of Luther. 
In 1660 appeared his treatise, Be NecessitaiU et MerUo Btmorwm 
a valuable contribution to the synergistic side in the 
controversy on good works. 

ALESSANDEI, Alessandro {Alemnder ah Alexandro)^ 
a learned jurisconsult, bom at Naples about the year 1461 
(died 1523). He studied at Naples and Eome, and after- 
wards practised for a time as advocate in both cities. 
At Naples he is said to have been royal proto-notary in 
1490. Dissatisfied, according to his own account, with 
the corrupt administration of justice, he at length quitted 
the bar, and devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits, 
especially to the study of philology and antiquities. A 
sinecure appointment, which he owed to the favour of the 
pope, enabled him to lead a life of learned leisure at Eome, 
where he died on the 2d October 1623. What is known 
of his biography has been gathered chiefly from detached 
statements in his work entitled Dies Gemales^ which 
appeared at Eome in 1622, and is constmcted after the 
model of the Noctes Atticce of Aulus Qellius, and the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius. The work consists of a confused 
mass of heterogeneous materials relating to philology, 
antiquities, law, dreams, spectres, &c., and shows great 
credulity and want of judgment on the part of its author. 

ALESSANDEIA, a province of Itady, in the former 
duchy of Kedmont, bounded on the N. by Novara, on the 
E. by Pavia, on the S. by Genoa, and on the W. by Turing 
with an area of 1961 square ndles. There are no hiUs of 
much elevation in the province, and the surface generally 
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is fiat. - The chief rivers are the Po, the Tanaro, the Belbo, 
the Orba, and the Bormida. The soil is fertile, the chief 
products being wheat, maize, wine, sOk, madder, hemp, 
flax, and fruit. The capital is Alessandria; population of 
the province in 1871, 683,361. 

Alessandria, a city of Italy, the capital of the above 
province, is situated in a marshy district near the con- 
fluence of the Tanaro and the Bormida. It is a strongly 
fortified place, its citadel, on the left bank of the Tanaro, 
being one of the most Important in Europe. The town 
itself, which lies chiefly on the right bank of the river, is 
the seat of a bishop, and contains a cathedral and more 
than a dozen other churches, besides monasteries and 
nuimeries. The principal manufactures of Alessandria 
are silk, linen, and woollen goods, stockings, and hats. 
Large quantities of fruit and flowers are also produced in 
the neighbourhood The trade of the city is extensive, 
and there are two important fairs held every year that are 
much resorted to by merchants from all parts of Italy. 
Alessandria was built in 1168 by the Lombard League as 
a bulwark against Frederick B^barossa. It received its 
present name in honour of Pope Alexander IIL, but it 
was also called Gesarea for a time. In 1174 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by Frederick Barbarossa, who 
nicknamed it in derision Della Faglia^ t,e. ^‘of straw.” 
It was ceded to Savoy by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
after having belonged, at different periods, to the houses 
of Montferrat and Milan. Its fortifications were greatly 
enlarged and strengthened by Bonaparte during the French 
occupation, which lasted from 1800 to 1814. The citadel 
of Alessandria was taken by the Austrians after the battle 
of Novara in 1849. Near Alessandria is Marengo, where 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1800. In consequence 
of this defeat the Austrians concluded the armistice of 
Alessandria, ceding all Italy north of the Mincio to the 
French. Population (1862), 27,027; of commune, 56,545. 

ALESSI, Galeaxzo (1600-72), a distinguished archi- 
tect, bom at Perugia, was a pupil of Caporali and a friend 
of Michael Angelo. He was an enthusiastic student of 
ancient architecture, and his style gained for him a 
European reputation. Genoa is indebted to him for a 
number of its most magnificent palaces, and specimens of 
his skill may be seen in the churches of San-Paolo and 
San-Vittoria at -Milan, in certain parts of the Escurial, 
and in numerous churches and palaces throughout Sicily, 
Flanders, and Germany. 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, so called froni the Eussian 
word aleut, signifying a bold rock, is the name given by 
the Eussian discoverers to a chain of small islands situated 
in the Northern Pacific Ocean, and extending in an easterly 
direction from the peninsula of Kamtchatka, in^ Asiatic 
Eussia, to the promontory of Alaska, in Nor^ America. 
This archipelago has been sometimes divided into three 
groups; the i^nds nearest Kamtohatka being properly 
called Aleutia, the central group the Andreanov or An- 
drenovian, and those nearest to the promontory the 
Fox Islands. They are all included between 62® and 
55® N. lat., and 172® E. and 163® W. long. The Aleu- 
tian Islands were discovered by the Eussian navigator 
Behring in 1728, and were carefully explored in 1760 by 
Captain Krenitxin, under a commission from the Empress 
Catheiina During his third and last voyage, in the year 
1778, Captain Cook surveyed the eastern portion of the 
archipelago, accurately determined the positions of some 
of the most remarkable islands, and corrected many errors 
of former navigators. Subsequent expeditions of the 
Eussiaus, aided by the settlement of fim traders on the 
islands, as well as on the neighbouring coasts of the 
American continent, have afforded further information aa 
to this remarkable eham. The whole of the islands are 
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bare and mount^nons ; and tbeir coasts are rocky and 
sunronnded by breakers, by wMch the approach is rendered 
exceedingly dangerous. The land rises immediately from 
tha coasts to steep bald mountains, gradually f^cending 
into lofty ranges running from east to west. Springs take 
their rise at the bottom of the mountains, and either flow 
in broad and rapid streams into the neighbouring sea, or, 
collecting in the rocky vales and glens, form ample lakes, 
wMeh send ofl their superfluous waters by natural canals 


into the adjacent bays. These islands bear evident marks 
of volcanic formation, and several of them have still active 
volcanoes, which continually emit smoke and sometimes 
flames. The most important group of the chain is that 
called the Fox Islands, of which the largest are Unimak 
and Ounalaska, both near the western extremity of A la sk a. 
The thin argillaceous soil of the Aleutian Islands produces 
little vegetation, and agriculture is almost unknown. The 
climate is subject to sudden changes, and is very unfavour- 
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able to any attempts at cultivation. Few trees grow on 
the islands, but there are some stunted shrubs of bircb, 
willow, and alder, Hie timber required for building 
purposes is obtained from the driftwood thrown on the 
coasts. The principal occupations of the Aleutian are 
fishing and hunting, and the preparation of the imple- 
ments necessary for both. Since ibe end of last century 
the fur traders have had settlements here for the capture 
of the seal and the searotter, which are found in great 
numbers on the shores; and of the Arctic fox, which roams 
over the islands. Fish are abundant; and dogs and rein- 
deer are common. The population of the whole ^oup is 
about 8000, the natives being a kindred race to the inhabit- 
ants of Kamtchatka. They are described as rather low 


in stature, but plump and well-shaped, with short necks, 
swarthy faces, black eyes, and long straight black hair. 
They have nominally been converted to Christianity by 
the missionaries of the Greek Church, but are said to be 
unchaste in their habits, and addicted to intemperance 
whenever they have the opportunity. Until 1867 these 
islands belonged to Eussia, but they were included in the 
transfer to the United States of the whole Eussian posses- 
sions in America made in that year. They now form part 
of the United States territory of Alaska. (See AiiASK^) 
From the position of the Aleutian Islands, stretching l^e 
a broken bridge from Asia to America, some ethnologists 
have supposed that by means of them America was first 
peopled. 
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A LEXANDEE III., commonly called “The Great,” son 
of Philip n., king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, 
daughter of the Molossian chief Neoptolemus, was born at 
PeHa, 356 na His father was a man of fearless courage 
and the soundest judgment ; his mother was a woman of 
savage energy and fierce superstition. Alexander inherited 
the qualities of both his parents, and the result was the 
combination of a boundless ambirion with the most sober 
practical wisdom. The child grew up with the conscious- 
ness that he was the heir of a king whose power was 
rapidly growing ; and the stories told of hiTn attest at the 
least ^e early awakening of a mind formed in the mould 
of the heroes of mythical Hellas. Nay, the blood of 
Adiilles was fiowing, as he believed, in his veins ; and 
the flattery of Ms Acamanian tutor Lysimachus, who 
addressed him as the son of Peleus, may have strengthened 
Ms love of the immortal poems wMch told the story of 
that fiery warrior.’ By another tutor, the Molossian 
Leonidas, Ms vehement impulses were checked by a 
wholesome discipline. But ihe genius of Alexander, the 
greatest of militaiy conquerors, was moulded in a far 
greater degree by that of Aristotle, the greatest conqueror 
in the world of thought. At the age of thir teen he became 
for three years the pupil of a man who had examined the 
political oonstitutiona of a crowd of states, and who had 
brought together a vast mass of facts and observations for 


the systematic cultivation of physical science. During 
these three years the boy awoke to the knowledge that a 
wonderful world lay before him, of which he had seen 
little, and threw himself eagerly, it is said, into the task 
of gathering at any cost a collection for the study of 
natural history. While his mind was thus urged in one 
direction, he listened to stories wMch told him of the 
great quarrel still to be fought out between the East and 
the West, and learnt to look upon himself as the champion 
of Hellas against the barbarian despot of Susa. 

The future conqueror was sixteen years of age when he 340 B.Or 
was left at home as regent while his father besieged 
Byzantium and Perinthus. Two years later the alliance of 
Thebes and Athens was wrecked on the fatal field of 
Ohaeronea, where Alexander, now eighteen years of age, en- 838 s.a 
countered and overcame the Sacred Band which had been 
foremost in the victories of Leuctra andMantinea (see Epa- 
MreroTOAs); but the prospects of Alexander himself became 
now for a time dark and uncertain, Philip had divorced 
Olj^pias and married Cleopatra, the daughter of Attalus. 

This act roused the wrath not only of Olympias, but of hep 
son, who with her took refuge in Epirus. Cleopatra 
became the mother of a son. Her father, Attalus, rose 
I Mgher in the king’s favour, and not a few of Alexanderia 
I friends were banished. But the feuds in his family were 
1 subjects of serious thought for Philip, who sought to 
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conateract their ill effects by a marriage between his 
daughter and her nude, the Eiiirot Mug Alexander, the 
brudier of Olympias. The marriage feast was celebrated 
at AEgae, Clothed iu a white robe, and walking purposely 
apart from his guards, Philij^ was approaching the theatre 
when he was struck down by the dagger of Pausanias. 

It is certain that Alexander, if he mourned his father’s 
death at ah, deplored it only as involving himself in 
political difi&cidtiea ; but he took care to act as if he were 
grieved by it, and he revenged it, we are told, by putting 
out of the way some whose claims or designs might clash 
with his own. The Greeks of Thebes and Athens knew 
little what sort of man had taken the place of Philip. 
Demosthenes, who, although he was mourning for the 
death of his own daughter, appeared in festal attire to 
announce the death of the Macedonian king, held up 
Alexander to ridicule as a bragging and senseless Margites. 
Btit they had to reckon with one who could swoop on his 
pruy mth the swiftness of the eagle. Barely two months 
had passed from the death of his father before the youth 
af twenty years stood with his army on the plains of 
Thessaly. The argument of the Macedonian phalanx was 
not to be resisted. The Thessalians recognised him as the 
BegemAtb or leader of the Greeks; and the young king 
j>assed on to Thebes, the citadel of which had been held 
by a Macedonian garrison since the fight at Chaeronea, 
Thence he took himself across the isthmus to Corinth. 
Here he was met by Athenian envoys, who brought him 
apologies more abject and honours more extravagant than 
any which had been paid to his father. He received them 
in an assembly, from which he demanded and obtained 
the title of supreme leader of the Hellenic armies, and to 
which he guaranteed, at the utmost with a feigned reluc- 
tance, the autonomy or mdependence of every Hellenic 
city. Ho one knew better than Alexander that from the 
whole armoury of weapons which might he employed to 
reduce Greeks to slaveiy, none could more effectually do 
his work than a theory of freedom which meant dissension, 
and of self-government which meant endless feud, faction, 
and war. 

Alexander was now eager to cany out his great design 
against Persia ; but he could not do so with safety until 
he had struck a wholesome terror of his power into the 
mountain tribes which hemmed in his dominions. His 
blows descended swiftly and surely on the Thracians of 
Mount Hsemus toe Balkan)^ on the Triballians, and on 
some clans of Getae, whom he crossed the Danube to 
attack. But these expeditions led him away from the 
world of the Greeks. Silence led to rumours of his defeat, 
and the rumours of defeat were followed by more confident 
assertions of his death. At Thebes and at Athens the 
tidings were received by some with eager belief. The 
covenant made with Alexander was made only with him 
personally. The Theban exiles at Athens were anxious to 
repeat the attempt which half a century earlier had been 
made against the Spartan garrison of the Cadmea by 
Pelopidas. With help in arms and money from Demos- 
thenes and oliher Athenians, they entered Thebes, and 
summoned the Macedonian garrison to surrender. The 
answer was a blunt refusal, and a double line of circum- 
vaUation was drawn around the citadel, while envoys were 
sent to call forth aid from every quarter; hut these efforts 
could not affect the issue. The belief in Alexander’s 
death was to be dispelled, by no gradual reports of Ms 
escape from the barbarians, but by his ,ovm sudden 
appearance at the Boeotian Onchestus. He had just de- 
feated the lUyrians when he heard of the revolt, an^ he 
determined to smite the rebels without turning aside to 
take even a day’s rest at Fella. In little more than a 
fortnight his army was encamped on the southern side of 


Thebes, thus cutting off all chances of aid from Athena. 

It was his wish to avoid an assault, and he contented 
himself with demanding the surrender of two only of the 
anti-Macedonian leaders. The citizens generally were 
anxious to subxnit, but the exiles felt or feared themselves 
to be too deeply committed ; and the answer took the 
form of a defiance, accompanied by a demand for the 
surrender of Antipater and Philotas. They had sealed 
their own doom. Personal bravery was of no use against 
the discipline, the numbers, and the engines of the enemy. 

The defenders were driven back into the city ; the invaders 
burst in with them ; and the slaughter which followed was 
by no means inflicted by the Macedonians alone. The 
Hatseans, Thespians, and Orehomenians felt that they had 
old scores to settle. To these and to the rest of Ms Greek 
allies Alexander submitted the fate of the city. The 
sentence was promptly pronounced. The measure which 
the Thebans had dealt to Platsese, and would have dealt 
to Athens, should now be dealt out to themselves. The 
whole town was razed to the ground, the house of the 
poet Pindar being alone spared from demolition, and his 
descendants alone allowed to retain their freedom, Alex- 
ander had gained his end. The spirit of the Greeks was 
crashed; a great city was blotted out, and the worship 
of its gods was ended with its min. These gods, it was 
believed, would in due time take vengeance on the con- 
queror; but for the present the only hindrance to his 
enterprise was removed from his path. Without turning 
aside to Athens, he went on to Corinth to receive the 
adulations of the independent Greeks, and to find, it is 
said, a less courtly speaker in the cynic Diogenes. Prom 
Corinth he returned to Macedonia, having left Greece for 
the last time. 

Six months later he set off from Pella, crossed the Helles- 334 b.o 
pent at Sestus, to appease at Hium by a costly sacrifice the 
wrath of the luckless Priam ; and then marched on, with not 
more perhaps than 30,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, and 
with a treasure-chest almost empty, to destroy the monarchy 
of Qyrus. With him went men who were to be linked with 
the memory of his worst crimes and of his most astonisMng 
triumphs — Clitus, Hephsestion, Eumenes, Seleucus, Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagos, and Parmenion, with his sons Philotas 
and Hicanor. The effects of Macedonian discipline were to 
be seen at once on the hanks of the Granicus, a little stream 
flowing to the Propontis from the slopes of Ida. Losing, it 
is said, only 60 of his cavalry and 30 of his infantry, he 
annihflated the Persian force, 2000 out of 20,000 foot 
soldiers being taken prisoners, and nearly all the rest slain. 

The terror of his name did his work as he marched south- 
wards. The citadel of Sardis might with ease have been 
held against him : before he came within eight miles of the 
city, the governor hastened to surrender it with all its 
treasure. At Ephesus he found the city abandoned by its 
garrison. Miletus ^ he carried by storm. Before Hali- 
carnassus he encountered a more obstinate resistance from 
the Atibtenian EpMaltes j but the generalsMp of the latter 
was of no avail Alexander entered Halicarnassus, and 
the Ehodian Memnon remained shut up in the citadeL 
Leaving Ptolemy with 1000 men to blockade it, he spent 
the winter in conquering Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, S33 b.o; 
ending his campaign at Gordium, on the river Sangarius. 

Here was preserved the ancient waggon of Gordius, the 
mythical PM^gian king. Whoever could untie the knot, 
curiously twisted with fibres of the cornel tree, which 
fastened its pole to the yoke, was, so the story ran, to be 
lord of Asia, Alexander, as much at a loss as others to 
.unloose it, cut it with his sword ; but the prophecy was 
*none the less held to he fulfilled. If he was thus favoured 
by sentiment, he was still more favoured by the infatuation 
wMch led Darius to abandon the poli(^ of defence by sea 
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&r oSeBsive warfare by land, ifrom all parts of Ms v^t 
empire was gathered a boat^ numbenng, as some said, 
600,000 men ; and the despot was as much elated at the 
sight as Xerxes, when he looked down on his motley midti- 
tiides at Doriscm- Like Xerxes he had one (the Athemn 
Charidemus) by his side to warn him that Asiatic mymda 
were not to be trusted in an encounter with the disciplined 
thousands of Alexander; but he lacked the generosity 
wMch made Xerxes dismiss Demaratus with a smile for 
his good-will Darius seized the exile with Ms own hand, | 
and gave Mm over to the executioner “ My avenger/^ ! 
said Gharidemus, will soon teach you that I have spoken | 
the truth.” The Persian acted as though he wished to | 
bring about the speediest fulfilment of the predictioiL | 
The Greek mercenaries were withdrawn from the fleet to I 
be added to the land forces; but aMiough a hundred of ; 
these could have effectually barred tbe passage of Alex- I 
ander across the range of Taurus, and the passes of the ! 
Amanian, Cilician, and Assyrian gates, the invader was 
suffered to cross these defiles without the loss of a man. 
Nay, so great was the contempt of Darius for the few 
thousands of the enemy, that he wished to give them a free 
path until they reached the plain from wMch he would 
sweep them away. But he could not wait patiently for 
them in his position to the east of the Amanian range, 
Alexander had been ill, and he had work to do in subju- 
gating western Cilicia. When at length he set out on 
his march to the southern Amanian pass, Darius, with Ms 
unwieldy train, crossed the northern pass, and entered 
Issus two days after Alexander had left it. He had placed 
himself in a trap. In a space barely more than a mile and 
a half in width, hemmed in by the mountains on the one 
side and the sea on the other, Darius, in Ms royal chariot, 
m the midst of multitudes who had scarcely room to move, 
awaited the attack of Alexander, who f eE suddenly on Ms 
ri^t wing. The first onset was enougL The Persi an s 
broke and fled. Darius, tMnkmg himself in danger, fled 
among the foremost. The Persian centre behaved well ; 
but it mattered little now what they might do. Even the 
Greek mercenaries were pushed back and scattered Four 
thousand talents filled the treasnre^est of the conqueror, 
and the wife, mother, and son of Darius, appearing before 
Mm as prisoners, were told that they should retain their 
royal titles, Ms enterprise being direct^ not against Darius 
personally, but to the issue wMch was to determiie whether 
he or Alexander should be lord of Asia. 

The true value of armed Asiatic hordes was now as clear 
to ^ as the sun at noonday. Parmenion advanced to 
attack Damascus, hut he needed not to strike a blow. 
The governor allowed the treasure in his charge to fall 
into Ms hands, and then surrendered the city. Alexander 
himself marched southward to Phoemcia. At Marathus 
he replied to a letter ia wMch Darius demanded the 
restoration of Ms family and reproached him for Ms 
wanton aggression. His answer repeated what he had 
already said to his wife, adding that, if he wrote again, 
Darius must address Mm, not as his equal, but as Ms lord. 
"I am now master of Asia,” he wrote, *^and if you will 
not own me as such, I shall treat you as an evil-doer. If 
you wish to debate the point, do so like a man on the 
battlefield, I shall take care to find you wherever you 
may be.” The island city of Aradus was surrendered on 
his approach. Sidon opened her gates. From the Tyrians 
he received a submission wMch demurred only to his 
32 entering their city, A siege of seven months ended in its 
fall ; and Alexander hanged 2000 of the citizens, it is said, 
on the seanshore. The survivors, with the women and 
nMdren, were sold as slaves. Brfore the catastrophe of 
the great Phoenician city he had received a second letter, in 
wMch Darius offered Mm Ms daughter in marriage, to- 
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gether with the cession of all lands to the west of the 
Euphrates, “ Were I Alexander,” said Parmenion (if we 
may beKeve the stoiy), " I should take these terms, and 
run no further risk.” “ So should I,” augwered Alexander, 

“if I were Parmenion; but as I am Alexander, I cannot” 

“ You offer me,” he wrote accordingly to Darius, “ part of 
your possession, when I am lord of all. If I choose to 
marry your daughter, I will do so whether you like it or 
not” Darius seat no more letters. The issue, he saw, 
must be deteimiaed by the sword. For the present he 
was left to himself. Alexanders face was turned towards 
Egypt Gaza dared to resist; but a siege of two months 
was followed by a ruin as complete as that of Tyre. From 
Gaza a march of seven days brought him to Pdusium. 

The Persian governor opened its gates to receive him; and 
the Egyptians expressed their delight at exchanging a 
Persian for a Macedonian master. Marching in triumph 
to Memphis, he offered solemn sacrifice to the calf-god 
Apis ; and then, with the true instinct of the ruler and tbe 
statesman, he hastened to found for his new kingdom a 
new capital, wMch, after more than two miHenniums, 
remains a Mghway for the commerce of three continents. 

Success thus tmparalleled was, it would seem, already 
producing its effects upon him. Calmly reviewing tb<j 
course of Ms march from Sestus and Hium to Memphis, he 
could explain it only on the supposition that he was 
child of a human fa^er, and he determined to obtain from 
the oracle of Ammon, in the Libyan Oasis, a solution of 
this mystery. Tbe response greeted him as the son, not 
of Philip, but of Zeus ; and he returned, it is said, with 
the conviction that the divine honours paid to Hercules 331 ^ 

and Perseus were his own by indubitable right. March- 
ing back through Phoenicia, he hastened to Thapsacus, 
and then crossed the Euphrates. Thence turmng north- 
wards, he made a sweep wHch brought Mm to the Tigris 
below Nineveh (Mosul)f and there, without opposition, 
crossed a stream where the resistance of a few hundreds 
might have destroyed his army. After a few days' march 
to the south-east, he received the news that Darius, with all 
Ms host, was dose at hand. Still convinced that mere 
numbers must, with ample space, decide the issue of any 
fight, and attributing his defeat at Issos only to the cramped 
position of Ms troops, he had gathered a vast horde, wMch 
some represent as more than a million, on the broad plain 
stretching from Gaugamela eastwards to Arbela. His 
hopes were further raised by changes made in the weapons 
of his troops, and more especially in the array of Ms war- 
chariots. For the Macedonians it is enough to say that 
they were led by a man whose consummate generalship 
had never shone more conspicuously than in the cautious 
arrangements wMch preceded the battle of Arbela, or 
rather of Gaujgamela. All went as he had anticipated. As 
at Issus, Darius fled ; and the bravery and even gaUantjy 
of the Persians opposed to Parmenion were of no avail 
when the main body had hurxied away after the king. 

So ended the last of the three great battles (if such they 
may be termed) which suflSced to destroy the Persian 
empire, or rather to make Alexander king of Persia; and 
so ended the first act in the great drama of his life. 

The victory of Gaugamela opened for the conqueror the 
gates of Babylon and Susa. The treasures found in the 
f onner furnished an ample donation for all Ms men : those 
of Susa amounted, it is said, to nearly twelve millions of 
pounds sterling. The Persian king had wasted men on 
&0 battlefield ; he had hoarded coin which, freely spent 
in getting up a Greek army under Greek generals, might 
have Tendered the enterprise of Alexander impossible. 

From Susa the conqueror turned his face towards Per- 
sepolis, the ancient capital of Cyrus. Before Mth lay tbe 
fortresses of the XJxii, to whom the Persian monarchs had 
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Leen accustomed to pay tribute wben they went from 
the one capital of their kingdom to the other. The same 
demand was now made of Alexander, who told them to 
come to the pass and take it, and then, following a new 
track which had been pointed out to him, descended on 
their Tillages, and taught them that they h^ now to deal 
with a sovereign of another kind. With Persepolis, Pasar- 
gadse, the city containing the tomb of Oyrus^ opened its 
gates to receive the avenger of the iniquities of Zerzes, As 
such, he determined to inflict on Darius a signal punish- 
ment. Five thousand camels and a crowd of mules bore 
away the treasure, amounting, it is said, to nearly thirty 
millions of pounds sterling, and then the citadel was set 
on fire. The men in the city were killed, the women 
made slaves. 

130 B.C For a month Alexander allowed his main army to rest 
near Peraepohs ; for himself there could be no repose. 
With Hs cavalry he overran, and, in spite of the rigours of 
winter, subdued, the whole region of Farsistan. Then re- 
turning to Persepolis, he set forth on his march to Media, 
where the furtive king had hoped to be safe from his 
pursuit Darius had left Agbatana (Ecbatana) eight days 
before his pursuer could reach it In this ancient fastness 
of the Median and Persian sovereigns Alexander deposited 
his treasures, exceeding, we are told, forty millions sterling 
in amount, under the charge of a strong Macedonian 
garrison headed by Parmenion. He then hastened on 
towards the Caspian gates, and learnt, when he had passed 
them, that Darius had been dethroned, and was now the 
prisoner of the Bactrian satrap Bessus. The tidings made 
Alexander still more eager to seize him. His efforts were 
so far successful that Bessus felt escape to be hopeless unless 
Darius could be made to leave his chariot and fly on horse- 
back. He refused to obey, and was left behind, mortally 
woundei Before Alexander could reach him, he was deai 
The conqueror now regarded, or professed to regard, 
himself as the legitimate heir and successor of Xerxes. His 
course of conquest was still unbroken; but successful 
forays against the Mardians on the northern slopes of 
Mount Elburz, against the Allans of the modem Herat, and 
the Drangians of the present Seistan, were followed by an 
exploit of another sort. He had heard that a conspiracy 
against himself had been revealed to Philotas, who for two 
days had kept the secret to himself. On being asked why 
he had done this, Philotas answered that the information 
came from a worthless source and deserved no notice. 
Alexander professed himself satisfied with the explanation; 
but Philotas, it seems, had spoken freely to his mistress 
Antigone of the large share which he and his father had 
had in the conquests of Alexander, and Antigone had in 
her turn become an informer. Of real evidence against 
Philotas there was none ; and a letter from Parmenion to 
his sons, found when Philotas was treacherously arrested, 
could teU against them only in the eyes of one who was 
resolved that Philotas should die. But Alexander could 
not rest -content with Hs death alone. There had been 
nothing yet, even in the way of shadowy slander, to 
criminate Parmenion, and he resolved that the needful 
charges should be drawn by tortures from his son. Hidden 
by a curtain, the conqueror of the world watched the 
agonies and scoffed at the screams of the friend who had 
fought by his side in a hundred fights. The issue was, or 
was said to be, what he desired. Philotas had confessed ; 
and Alexander sent off to Ecbatana a man bearing two 
despatches, one to cheat Parmenion into a false security, 
the other carrying to the officers next to him in command 
the real order for his assassination. The old man was 
reading the* lying lette^r of the despot when he received a 
mortal stab in his badk. The soldiers, on hearing of what 
had been done furiously demanded the surrend^ of the 
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murderers, and were with difficulty withheld from taking 
summary vengeance on seeing the written orders of 
Alexander. Bie command of Philotas, who had been at 
the head of the companion-eavaliy, was shafed between 
Cffitns and Hephsestionj and Alexander turned from 
private murder to pubKc war. The autumn and winter 329 b.s 
were spent in overrunning parts of the modem Afghanistan 
and Cabul, in the formation of the Caucasian Alexandria, 
and in the passage of the Hindu-KusL He was now in 
the satrapy of Bessus. The surrender of Aomus and 
Bactra was followed by the passage of the Oxus and by 
the betrayal of Bessus, who was sent naked and in chains 
to the city which had been his capital. His next exploit 
(there is but slender ground for calling it into question) 
was the slaughter, in Sogdiana, of the descendants of the 
Milesian Branchidae, who, having incmred the hatred of 
their fellow Greeks by surrendering to Xezxes the treasures 
of their temple, had followed the despot on his retreat, and 
by him had been placed in these ^tant regions. Five 
generations had passed away since that time, when Alex- 
ander gave the order that not one of them, man, woman, 
or child, should be left alive. From the ruined city, by 
way of Maracanda {SaTmrkand), he reached the Jaxartea 
(which he believed to be the Tanais or Don\ and having 
laid on its banks the foundation of another Alexandria, ho 
crossed the river to chase some Scythians who had shown 
themselves on the further side. The end of this chase 
marked the northernmost point reached in his campaigns. 

The winter was spent in the Bactrian city of Zariaspa, 329-3SS 
where Alexander, summoning Bessus before him, had his 
nose and ears cut off, and then sent him to be killed by 
his countrymen at Ecbatana. 

In the following summer his army was gathered again 
at Maracanda. Eepose from field-work left room for the 
display of the overbearing pride to be expected from one 
who had convinced himself that he was a god, and for the 
boundless flattery of those who found their interest in 
keeping up the delusion. But there were not wanting 
others to whom this arrogance and servility were intensely 
disgusting, and whose anger was the more fierce from the 
necessity of avoiding all open expression of it ; and in the 
banquets of the divine son of Ammon there was always s 
risk that these pent-up feelings might burst forth like a 
winter torrent. The catastrophe was not long in coming. 

In a feast at Maracanda, Alexander, boasting of all that he 
had done since the death of his father, took credit further 
for the victories of Philip in the later years of his reign. 

The patience of Clitus had long been severely taxed, and 
in the heat of the revel all thought of prudence was cast 
aside. He spoke his mind plainly, telling Alexander that 
aBhis exploits taken together were not equal to those of 
the man who had found Macedonia a poor and distracted 
country, and had left it a n%hty and coherent state ; and 
that Ms own greatest victories had been won through the 
aid of Philip's old soldiers, some of whom he had murdered. 

Stung to the quick, Alexander gave utterance to his rage ; 
but Hs retort only Jed CSitus to remind him of the battle- 
field of the Granicus, where he had saved Mm from death 
by cutting off the arm of the Persian whose sword was 
raised to smite him, and to vmrn him that, if he could 
not bear to listen to the words of truth, he should confine 
himself to the society of slaves. Alexander felt for Ms 
dagger ; it had purposely been placed out of Hs reacL 
He called to his guards to sound an alarm : they hesitated 
to obey the orders of a raving drunkard. Some of the 
more sober and moderate of the party held Hm in their 
arms, praying him to do nothing hastily. By way of answer 
he reviled them for keeping him a prisoner as Bessus had 
kept Darius, and shaking himself free, snatched a pike 
from one of the guards, and thrust it through the body 0 / 
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CHfeis, bidding hiia go to Philip and P^enion. The 
lage the tiger was followed bj a furious remorse, in 
which^ with conaiderahle truth, he denounce^ himself as 
Tmfit to hve. For three cla’.s he would neither eat nor 
driuic ; and the army, alni mcd at the threateued starvation 
of their voted that Clitus had heen justly slmn, 
snd &at his body should not receive the rites of bxudaL 
' Bv reversing this vote, Alessnder seemed to feel that he 
had gone a long way towards acquitting himself ; whatever 
might be yet lacking to restore his self-complacence was 
supplied by the prophets, who assured him that the <Ksaster 
h A been brought about wholly by the Theban wine-god 
i lionysus, to whom he had oS'ered no sacrifice on the day 
of the banquet 

B.c. A few weeks after this murder Alexander captured the 
Pogdian rock, a fastness from which common care wotdd 
bave sent him away teffled. Having next reduced the rock of 
Ohorienes, he returned to Bactra to celebrate his marriage 
with Eoxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, who had been 
B.e among the captives taken on the Sogdian rock. The f^at 
was seized hy Alexander as an opportunity for extracting 
from bis Greek and Macedonian foDowers a public acknow- 
ledgment of his divinity. It was arranged that the sophist 
Anaxarchua (or, as some said, the Sicilian Cleon) should 
make a speech, advising all to worship at once the man 
whom iiey would certainly have to worship after his 
death. The speech was delivered. The silence of most 
of riie Macedonian ofSicers diowed their disgust ; but none 
ventured to speak until the Olynthian CaUisthencs, the 
nephew of Aristotle, insisted on fiie impiety of all att^pts 
to confound the distinctions between gods and men. Con- 
ceding to the conqueror the highest pkee amongst military 
leaders and the first rank amongst statesmen, he rebuked 
Aimxarchus for making a suggestion which ought to have 
come from any <me rather than from himself. ®ie applause 
which his words drew from the Macedonians taught Alex- 
ander that open opposition would be useless ; but he was 
none the more turned from his purpose, nor was it long 
before he found a pretext for can^g it out. A con- 
spiracy was discovered amongst hk pages. These un- 
fortunate men were tortured (but without extracting from 
them anything to implicate Callisthenes), and then stoned 
to death, — as Alexander would have it, not by his orders, 
but by the loyal impulse of his army. Callisihenes he was 
resolved, he said, to punish himseK, together with those 
who had sent him, — an insinuation, manifestly, against his 
uncle Aristotle, possibly also against all other Greeks, for 
whom freedom of speech and action had not yet altogether 
lost its value. The philosopher who had extolled Alex- 
ander as the greatest of earthly generals and statesmen 
was first tortured and then hanged ; and the conqueror 
went calmly on to subdue the regions between the Hindu- 
Kiish and ike right bank of the Indus, and to storm the 
impregnable rock of Aomus. 

The next river to be crossed was the Indus. The bridge 
was constructed by Hephsestion and Perdiccas, probably 
near the present Attock. The surrender of Taxila left 
Alexander an open path until he reached the Hydaspes 
(Jkelum), where Porus was beaten only after a severe 
struggle. The Indian prince was taken prisoner, and 
tieated with the courtesy which the family of Darius had 
received after the battle of Issus. Here died Alexander’s 
horse Boukephalos (Bucephalus), and the loss was com- 
memorated by the founding of BucephaJia. The passage 
of the Acesines (Chenc^), running with a full and impetu- 
ous stream, was not accomplished without much danger; 
that of^the Hydraotes (JRavee) presented less formidable 
dificulties, but he was encountered on the other side by 
Indiana, who entrenched themselves in their town of Sangala. 
Their resistance ended, it is said, in the slaughter of 17,000 
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and the capture of 70,000. About 40 miles further to 
the south-east fiowed the Hjjphasis {Sutlej), Alexander 
approached its bank, the limit of the Panjab, in the full 
confidence that a few days more would bring Mm to the 
mighty stream of the Ganges; but he had reached the 
goS of his conquests. The order for crossing the river 
called forth murmurs and protests at once from his officers 
and his soldiens, who expressed plainly their refusal to 
march they knew not wMther. Alexander in vain laid 
before his officers his schemes of further conquest and 
when he offered the sacrifice customary before crossing a 
river, the signs were pronounced to be unfavourable. The 
die was cast. Twelve huge altars remained to show that 
Alexander had advanced thus far on his conquest of the 
world; and, in the midst of deluges of rain, the army set 
out on its westward journey. The reinforcements which Nov. 3-26- 
he found on reaching the Hydaspes might, if they had 32& 
advanced as far as the Hyph^s, have turned the scale in 
favour of progress to the east; they enabled Alexander to 
undertake with greater ease a voyage down the Hydaspes to 
its junction with the Indus after receiving the waters of 
the Acesines, Hydraotes, and Hyphasis, and thence on- 
wards to the In<rian Ocean. From the mouth of the Indus 
he ordered his admiral Nearchus to take the fleet along the 
shores of the ocean and the Persian Gulf to the mouth of 
the Tigris. The army marched by land through the 
Gedrosian desert, suffering more from thirst and sickness 
tfiart they had suffered in all their battles and forced 
marches. At length he reached Pasargadse, to find the 
tomb of Cyrus broken open and plundered, and to avenge 
the insult offered to the man whom he now regarded as the 
founder of his own dynasty. Early in the following year 
he entered Susa, and there, celebrating his marriage with 
Statiia, the daughter of Darius and of Parysatis the daughter 
of his predecessor Ochus, he offered to pay the debts of 
those soldiers who would follow his example by taking to 
themselves Persian wives — a strange mode of inviting sober 
and steady men who had no debts, but an effectual argu- 
ment for the spendthrifts and ndSkns of his army. His 
new levies of Persian youths, armed and disciplined after 
the Macedonian fashion, had now made him independent 
of his veteran soldiers; and his declared intention of send- 
ing home the aged and wounded among them called forth 
the angry remonstrances of their comrades, who bade him 
complete his schemes of conquest with the aid of his father 
Ammon. Alexander rushed into the throngs seized some 
and had them executed, and then disbanded the whole 
force. For two days he shut himself up in Hs palace; on 
the third he mar^aHed his Persian levies {I!pigon% as he 
called them) into divisions bearing the Macedonian mili- 
tary titles, nnder Persian officers. The spirit of the veterans 
was broken by this ignoring of their existence. They 
threw down their arms at the palace gates* and begged 
forgiveness with cries and tears. Alexander accepted their 
contrition, and the restoration of harmony was celebrated 
by a sumptuous sacrifica 

But for Alexander past victories were only a stimulus to 
further exploits. Arabia still remained unsubdued, and 
for this conquest a large addition was needed to his fleet. 

Orders were sent to Phoenicia for the construction of sHps, 21 B.(r 
which were to be taken to pieces and sent overland to 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, while others were to be built 
at Babylon. His journey to Ecbatana was marked by a 
violent quarrel between Eumenes and Hephsestion. Their 
reconciliation was soon followed by the death of the latter 
from an attack of fever. The grief of the conqueror was 
as fierce as that of Achilles, if we may not set it down as 
a manifest imitation of it. For two days he neither ate 
nor drank; he cut his hair short, and ordered that the 
horses and mules in his army should have their manes 
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docked also. ^Hnman blood could scarcely be shed with 
prudence on ids pyre ; but he was resolved that Lis friend 
should begin his life in the unseen world with unstinted 
wealth, and the precious things destined to be consumed 
on his funeral pile represented, it is said, a sum of nearly 
two millions and a half pohnds sterling. Messengers were 
sent to the Egyptian oracle to ask if the dead man might 
be worshipped as a god, and Eumenes, with many others, 
took care to anticipate its answer by offering Mm sudi 
honours as might fall in with the humour of the divine 
mourner. His grief seemed only to render his bursts of 
passion more fearfuL Hone dared to address him except 
in language of the most grovelling flattery; and, in the 
words^of Plutarch, his only consolation was found in his 
old habit of man-hunting. The diversion was this time 
123 B.C. furnished by some mountain tribes between Media and 
Parsistan. His march to Babylon steeped him still more 
in the intoxication of success. As he advanced on his 
road he was met by ambassadors not only from niyrians 
and Thracians, from Sicily and Sardinia, from Libya and 
Carthage, but from Lucanians and Etruscans, and, as 
' some said, from Rome itself. The lord of all the earth 
could scarcely look for wider acknowledgment or more 
devout submission; but his self-gratulation may have 
been damped by the warning of the Chaldean priests that 
it would be safer for Mm not to enter the gates of Babylon. 
For a wMle he hesitated, but he had more to do than to 
heed their words. The preparations for Ms Arabian cam- 
paign must be hurried on; aU that might be needed must 
be done to improve the navigation of the Euphrates, and a 
new city mustbe builtto rival, perhaps, the Alexandria wMch 
he had founded by the banks of the Hile. More than all, he 
Lad to celebrate the obsequies of Hephaestion, whose body 
had been brought to Babylon from Ecbatana. The feasting 
wMch everywhere accompanied the funeral rites of the 
ancient world was exaggerated by the Macedonians, as by 
other half rude or savage tribes, into prolonged revelry. 
Alexander spent the whole night drinking in the house of 
Ms friend Medius, and the whole of the next day in sleep- 
ing off Ms drunkenness. Throughout the following night 
the same orgies were repeated. When he next awoke he 
was xmable to rise. Fever had laid its grasp upon him, 
and each day its hold became tighter, while he busied 
himself incessantly with giving orders about Ms army, his 
fleet, Ms generals, until at length the powers of speech 
began to fail When asked to name his successor, he said 
that he left Ms kingdom to the strongest. His signet-ring 
he took from Ms finger and gave to Pexdiccas. Throughout 
the army the tidings of his illness spread consternation ; 
old grudges were dl forgotten ; Ms veterans forced them- 
selves into Ms presence, and with tears bade farewell to 
their general, who showed by signs that he still knew them. 
A few hours later Alexander died, after a reign of less 
than thirteen years, and before he had reached the age of 
thirty-three. 

That the schemes of conquest with wMch almost to the 
last moment he had been absorbingly busied would, if he 
had lived, have been in great part realised, can scarcely be 
doubted, unless we suppose that causes were atworkwHch at 
no distant period would have disturbed and upset the balance 
of his mOitary judgment, and deprived him of that marvel- 
lous power of combination and of shaping means to cir- 
cumstances in wMch Hannibal and Hapoleon are perhaps 
his only peers. It would be rash to say that such a 
darkening of his splendid powers might not have been 


brought about, even before he could reach middle age, by 
habits which, if we may judge from the Hstory of Lis later 
years, were fast becoming confirmed. In truth, except as 
a general, he had lost the balance of his mind already. 
The ruling despot who fancied Mmself a god, who could 
thrust a pike through the body of one friend and sneer at 
the cries drawn forth from another by the agonies of 
torture, was already far removed from the far-sighted 
prudence of the politic statesman and ruler. His con- 
quests served great ends; and before he set out on his 
career of victory he may have had a distinct vision of these 
ends. Desire for knowledge; the wish to see new forms 
of human and animal life; the curiosity of traversing 
unknown lands, of Laying open their resources, of bringing 
them all within the limits and the influence of the Mace- 
donian, or, as he preferred to put it, the Greek world ; the 
eagerness to establish over Ml known, possibly over aU 
unknown, regions a mighty centralised empire, wMcb 
should avail itself of all their forces, and throw down the 
barriers which rendered the interchange of their wealth 
impossible, — ^may have mingled with his alleged or his real 
purpose of avenging on the Persian king the misdoings of 
Xerxes, Darius, and Cyrus. But there is little evidence or 
none that these motives retained their power undiminished 
as he advanced further on Ms path of victory, while there 
seems to be evidence, only too abundant, that all other 
motives were gradually and even fast losing strength as 
the lust of conquest grew with Ms belief or Ms fancy of 
Ms superhuman power and origin. During Ms sojourn 
with Aristotle he must have learnt that r^ knowledge 
can be reached and good government insured only where 
there is freedom of thought and speech, and where the 
people obey their own laws. A few years later he had 
come to look on Aristotle as an enemy to be punished 
with scarcely less severity than Callisthenes. But at the 
least it must be remembered that Ms work was left un- 
finished ; possibly he may have regarded it as little more 
than begun. Looking at it from this point of view, we 
can nei^er shut our eyes to the solid benefits accruing 
from his conquests both for the East and the West, nor, 
in spite of Ms awful crimes, can we place him in the rank 
of those scourges of mankind among whom Alaric and 
Attila, Genghiz, Timour, and Napoleon stand pre-eminent. 
Of the several accounts of his career wMch have come 
down to us, not one, unhappily, is strictly contemporary; 
and mere fairness calls upon us to give Mm the benefit of 
a doubt, when doubt can be justly entertained, in reference 
even to deeds which carry with them an unutterable horror 
and shame. It is impossible to deny that with a higher 
sense of duty Alexander would better have deserved the 
title of Great ; but the judgment wMch may be passed on 
some of Ms actions cannot affect Ms transcendent glory as 
the most consummate general of ancient times, and perhaps 
even of all ages, 

For an examiaation of the sources of the history of Alexander the 
Great, see Freeman, Eistoncal Essays, second series, essay r. 
The Listoiy itself is^ presented in various aspects by TLirlwall, 
History of Greece, ehaps. xlvii.-lT. ; Grote, History of Greece, part 
iL, chaps. xci.-xciv. j XiebuLr’s Lectwres m AndesU History, 
lectures zxiv.-lxxx, ; Williams, Xd/e of Alemnder the Qrecct; St 
Cron^ Boxvnm, Oritigm des AvjoUns HiMorims ctAIeaumdre U 
Qramd; Broysen, GeschvMe Alescemders der Qrosserti, See also 
Finlay, Greece mder the Bomm, chap, i, ; Arnold, History of 
Brnie, chap, xxx For the geography of Alexander’s Indian cam- 
paigns, see Cunningham’s AndesU Geography of India; and for the 
scientific results of his conquests, Humhoidrs Kosms, voL ii, 
part ii., section 2. (a, w. a) 
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ALEXANDER of Afheobtstas, the most celebrated 
of the Qree& eommexi^tors on the writings of Aristotle, 
and styled, by way of pre-eminence, o i^rjyrjn^i the Expod- 
tor. He was a native of Aphrodisias in Caria, and taught 
^e Peripatelio philosophy at Athens in the end of the 
and the beginning of the 3d centuries of the Christian 
era, Ctemmentaric® by Alexander on the following works 
of Aristotle are stili extant: — The Analyika Frtoraf L5 the 
Tepim; the thoEeSeTisu; and the Metaphpdca, 

L-V., together with an abridgment of what he wrote on the 
remaining books of Ihe Metaph^fsica. His commentaries 
were greatly ^teemed among the Arabians, who translated 
many of them. There are also several original writing 
by Alexander still extant, The moat important of these 
are a work On Eaie^ in which he argues against the Stoic 
doctrine of necessity; and one On the Sotd, in which 
he contends that iho undeveloped reason in man is 
material {ro9s vXtKos), and inseparable from the body. He 
identified the active intellect (yo9s rronprucos), through whose 
agency the potential intellect in man becomes actual, with 
God. Several of Alexander’s works were published in the 
Aldine edition of Aristotle, Venice, 1495-98; his De Fata 
and Ee Anwm were printi^ along with the works of The- 
misrius at Venice^ 1634; the former work, which has been 
trandated into iktin by Qrotius and also by Schulthe^, 
was edited by OrelU, Zurich, 1824; and Ms commentari^ 
on the Metaphpsica by Bonitz:, Berlin, 1847, Nourisson 
has treated of Ms doctrine of fate, Paris, 1870. 

ALEXANDER of Hales (AiixAroER HALsasrsm), sur- 
named Eodor IrrefragahUis and Fom Tifxz^ a celebrated 
English theologian of Ihe 1 3th century. Bom in. Gloucester- 
flhn^ and trained in the monastery of Hales, from wMch 
ite takes Ms name,, he was early raised to an archdeaconry, 
fiiis porition, however, he went, like most 
el file fidholars of his day, to study at the university of 
Paris, where he took the degree of doctor, and became cele- 
brated as a teacher of pMlcmophy and fiieology. Among 
hfa pupils was Bonaventura; but it is evident from a 
comparison of dates that he did not teach Duns Scotus 
and Thomas AquMas, as has been frequently asserted. In 
1222, when at the height of his fame, Alexander entered 
the order of Minorite Eriara, and thenceforward lived in 
strict sedttsion. He refused, however, to renounce Ms 
degree of doctor, and was the first of his order who con- 
tinued to bear that title after initiation. He died in 1246, 
and was buried in the convent of the Oordeliera at Paris, 
where he had spent the last twenly-three years of his life. 
The most celebrated work of Alexander was Ms Summa 
Theologim (Nuremberg, 1462; Venice, 1576), undertaken 
by the orders of Pope Innocent IV., and approved by I 
Alexan der IV., after he had submitted it to the examina- : 
tion of seventy learned theologians as a system of instruc- ^ 
fion for all schoob in Christendom. Baaed on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, it is divided into four parts; 
the first treating of the nature and attributes of the Deity; 
the second of Sie creation and of the various orders of 
creatures ; file third of the scheme of redemption, the 
incarnation of Christ, the law, and grace; and the fourth of 
the sacramenfe. The form is that of question and answer, 
and the method is r%idly scholastic. 

ALEXANDER of Tualles (ALEXAiniEE TuAimiAinjs), 
a medical writer, was a native of Tralles, a city of Lydi^ 
and lived probably about the middle of the 6th century. 
He is the author of a work, divided into twelve books, in 
wMch he treats of bodily distempers. He was the first to 
open the jugular vein, and to use cantharides as a blister 
for the gout. Dr Ereind, in Ms JEistory of Fkpsic, styles 
Mm one of the most valuable authors since the time of 
Hippocrates. 

See also Dr Milward'* Trdllumii* Sevwiscens; oTt An AcocmsU 
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cf AUaxinder Tndlian^ one qf the Qreels Writers that flonriehed 
after Galm^ being a Bupplemmt ic Dr FreinE a Eistary of Physic, 
London, 1734, Svo. Tlie Greek 'text of his principal work was first 
published by Jac. Gonpylus, Lutet. 1548, fol. It w'as reprinted, 
and was then accompanied with a Latin version by Jo. Gninterins, 
Basil, 1556, 8vo. He is likewise the author of an epistle on worms, 
De Lumlricis, which was published, in Greek and Latin, hy Mer* 
cTirialis, in his Varim ZectimeSf Venet 1570, 4to. 

ALEXANDER BALAS (a surname that probably 
means “lord”), a man of low birth who professed to be 
the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and eventually became 
king of Syria. His claims were recognised by the Romans, 
who desired to revenge themselves on Demetrius Soter; 
and their example was followed by the king of Egypt and 
other monarchs. Demetrius was at first victorious, but in 
150 B.G. was slain in battle, and ^las obtained possession 
of the kingdom. The new king soon made himself hateful 
to his subjects by Ms voluptuousness and debauchery, and 
this encouraged Demetrius Nicator, the eldest son of 
Demetrius Soter, to claim hm father’s crown. Alexander 
took the field against him, but was defeated in a pitched 
battle, and fied to Abae in Arabia, where he was murdered 
by the emir, with whom he had sought refuge, 145 b.c. 

ALEXANDER JANNiEDS, king of tke Jews, suc- 
ceeded his brother Aristobulus in 104 B.O., and died in 
79 B.O. His reign, wMch he commenced by putting to 
death, one of Ms brothers who claimed the throne, was 
disgraced by the cruelties that he perpetrated in order to 
keep himself in power. 

ALEXANDER SEVERTTS, Roman emperor. See 
Sevebus. 

ALEXANDER was the name of eight Pobes: — 

AxiEXandeb L, bishop of Rome, ancceeded Evaristus in 
108 or 109 A.n., and, according to Eusebius, suffered 
martyrdom under Hadrian in the year 119. Catholic 
writers ascribe to him the introduction of holy water, and 
of the custom of mixing sacramental wine with water. 

AumcAiV DEB n., whose family name was Ansehm 
Baggio^ was born at Milan, and occupied the papal chair 
from 1061 to 1073. He had previously, as bishop of 
Lucca, been an energetic coadjutor with Hildebrand in 
endeavouring to suppress simony, and to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy; and Ms efforts to augment the 
mfiuence of the Roman see prepared the way for the com- 
plete ascendancy wMch was established by his celebrated 
successor. The imperial sanction being withheld from 
Alexander’s election, a council at Basle chose as anti-pope 
Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, who assumed the name 
Houorins IL, and marched to Rome, He was deposed, 
however, by a council held at Mantua, and Alexander’s posi- 
tion lemaiaed unchallenged. Alexander was succeeded by 
his associate Hildebrand, who took the title of Gregory VTL 

Alex awdee HL {BolaTido Ranud of Siena), 
and dbancellor of the Roman church, was elected to the 
popedom in 1169, and reigned until 1181. Eia career is 
of ^eat historical importance on account of the vigour and 
ultmate success with wMch he carried out the ideas and 
poKcy of Hildebrand in opposition to Erederick Barbarossa 
and Henry IL of England. Three, anti-popes (Victor IV., 
1159; Pascal HE., 1164; Oalixtus III., 1168) were coxir 
firmed by the German ^peror in succession. Alexander, 
however, steadfastly maintained Lis rights, though com- 
peUed to take refuge in Erance between the years 1162 
and 1166. The contest between pope and emperor was 
continued with varying fortune until, on the 29th May 
117 6, Erederick was decisively defeated at Legnano, when 
he at once withdrew Ms support from the anti-pope and 
submitted to Alexander. On the 1st August 1177 the 
emperor yielded the customary homage to the pope at 
Venice by kissing Ms foot, and was freed from the ban of 
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excommunication nnder whicli he had been placed ten 
previously. There seems to be no historical antho- 
rfty for the common story that during the ceremony 
Alexander placed his foot upon the emperor’s neck. 

hi England the papal supremacy was strenuously main- 
tained against Henry IL by Thomas k Becket. Here, as 
in the case of Germany, the struggle was protracted and 
severe, but in the end the victory lay with the pope. 
A Becket was canonised soon after Ms assassination, and 
Bemy II. was compelled to submit to a humiliating 
penance. A contest with William the Lion of Scotland, 
who insisted on instituting his chaplain Hugo, and not 
the papal nominee, into the see of St Andrews, ended in 
the excommunication of the king in 1181, 

Alexander introduced several important changes in the 
organisation and administration of the church. CHef 
among these were the restriction of the right of canonisar 
tion to the pope alone, the still-existing law requiring the 
votes of two-thirds of the cardinals for a valid papal elec- 
tion, and the exemption of the clergy from civil control 
and of church lands from civil burdens. Several of these 
measures were ratified by the third general council of the 
Lateran, summoned by Alexander in 1179. 

AJ/EXANDER IV., Count SinaZdo de Segni^ cardinal- 
bishop of Ostia, occupied the papal chair from December 
1254 till his death in May 1261. He seems to have been 
of a weak character, and in the struggle against the house 
of Hohenstaufen, wMch he inherited from his predecessors, 
he did little to strengthen the position of the papacy. The 
opposition wMch he offered to Manfred, natural son of 
Frederick II., proved unavailing, although he obtained the 
aid of England by promising -^e disputed sovereignty of 
tbe Two Sicilies to the English Prince Edward. Manfred 
was crowned king at Palermo in 1258, and in 1260 he 
invaded the States of the Church, and compelled the pope 
to recognise him as legitimate sovereign. The ecclesiastical 
administration of Alexander was signalised by Ms efforts 
to unite the Greek and Latin churches, by the- establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in France (1265), and by the 
support he gave to the orders of Mendicant friars. The 
h&t years of Ms pontificate were passed at Viterbo, where 
he was compelled to take refuge on account of the violent 
straggles at Kome between the factions of the Guelphs and 
the GHbellines, 

At i Exato eb V. {Pietro FJiUargi)^ a native of Oandm, 
enjoyed the dignity of Pope for only ten months, from the 
26th June 1409 to the 3d May 1410, Bom of poor 
parentage, he owed Ms admission to a religious house to a 
Franciscan monk, who noticed him begging. He studied 
at Paris and Oxford, where he acquired such reputation 
for scholarsMp, that on his return to Italy he was rapidly 
promoted from dignity to dignity. In 1402 he was 
appointed, through the influence of Galeazzo Visconti, to 
the ^chbishopric of Milan, and in 1406 he was made a 
cardinal by Innocent VIL The council of Pisa, after 
deposing Benedict XIII. and Gregory XIL, elected him 
poi)e on the understanding that he would set MmselE to 
reform the abuses of the church. The weakness of Ms 
character and the shortness of his pontificate, however, 
prevented an^hing effectual being done. He died, as was 
generally believed, of poison administered by Balthasar 
C ossa, who became Ms successor under the title of John 
XXTTT. 

ALV , XAm >EB VL {Rodrigo Borgia)^ memorable as the 
most characteristic incarnation of the secular spirit of tihe 
papacy^ of the 16th century, was hom at Xativa in 
Valencia, Ist January 1431. EKs biographers all but 
unanimo'^ly assert Ms patronymic to have been Lenzuoli 
(in its original Valencian form, Llan 9 ol), and the name of 
®oigia (or more properly Bo^‘a) to have been assumed on 
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Ms adoption by his maternal uncle. Francisco Escolano,. 
however, a compatriot, positively affirms {Crcmica, lib. vi 
cap. 33), that Llan^ol was his mother's name, and that his 
father was Giofrd Boija. It is also disputed whether he 
originally followed the legal or the military profession ; 
the former appears more probable. In either case, his 
career was determined by Ms uncle’s elevation to the 
papacy as CaJixtus HL, 8th April 1455, and his own 
immediate summons to Borne, where he was reserved in 
petto as cardinal in the ensuing February, publicly pro- 
moted in September, and by an unparalleled act of nepotism 
elevated to the lucrative and dignified office of vice- 
chancellor in the following July, He also succeeded hie 
uncle as archbishop of Valencia. An elder brother, Pedro 
Luis, was made generalissimo of the papal forces by land 
and sea. The animosity created by so invidious an exalta- 
tion prepared Eodrigo’s subsequent feud with the Eoman 
patriciate. For the moment he was all-powerful, and 
the letters of that dexterous courtieT .-Eneas Sylvius att^ 
the importance attached to Ms good word. We must here 
notice the ridiculous fiction concerning the parentage of 
Borgia’s natural children, wMch owes its currency to the 
uncritical credulity of Gordon, Ms first formal biographer. 
An anonymous MS. romance, professing to record the 
secret history of the Borgia family, exists in many Italian 
hbraries ; a copy is in the British Museum, Gordon fell 
in with tMs fiction, and whether from lack of judgment or 
love of marvel, adopted it into Ms narrative. According 
to this version, Eodrigo, when summoned to Home, was 
Uving with a beautiful Valencian courtesan, Bosa Vanozza, 
by whom he had already had several children. Despatch- 
ing his family to Venice under the care of a major-domo, 
he entered upon a course of austere hypocrisy, designed to 
secure Ms exaltation to the papacy, thus remaining apart 
from his mistress and children for a period of nearly forty 
years I THs legend, originally circulated as a prime piece 
of scandal, has been accepted as a vindication by Eodngo’s 
apologists. Vanozza, they contend, was not Ms concubine 
but his wife, and her decease must have preceded Ms ordi- 
nation : Caesar and Lucretia were consequently legitimate. 
The Ahb6 OHivier goes a step further still, and disposes 
of two scandals at a stroke by identifying Vanozza with 
Giulia Famese, whose charms, during Alexanders pontifi- 
cate forty years afterwards, notoriously procured her 
brother's elevation to the cardinalate. It is sufficient to 
reply that in this case the beautiful Lucretia must have 
espoused the Duke of Ferrara at forty, and have borne 
Mm children at sixty. The date of Caesar’s birth, more- 
over is known to an hour, being fixed by the horoscope 
preserved in Junctinus (tom. i p. 171) at 18th September 
1475. Nor is the Mstoiy of Vanozza any longer a secret. 
It is known that her family name was De’ Cattanei ; that 
after bearing five children to Alexander she was twice 
married, on each occasion to a petty official about the papal 
court; that she possessed houses and other property in 
Kome ; that she survived Alexander many years, and made 
use of the name of Borgia {Reumonty Bd. 3, pp. 202, 203). 

The fortune of the Borgia brolhers seemed menaced 
with ecEpse on the death of their unde, 8th August 1458. 
Pedro Luis, who had incurred the bitter enmity of the 
Orsicii family, escaped under the escort of Cardinal Barbo 
tp CSvitk Veccbia, where a fever soon named him offi 
Eodrigo remained for the condave. No papal dection is 
more dramatically narrated in that editymg collection, 
Conclavi Pontejici Romcmiy than the one which resulted 
in the choice of Eneas Sylvius (Hus n.) Borgia’s share 
in it had earned Hue’s gratitude ; he was, neverthdess, 
compelled to submit to some diminution of the authority 
and emoluments of the vice-chanceUorsMp ; and a subse- 
quent indiscretion in the too public indulgence of Ms 
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tast© for femaio society wbil© discharging a legation at 
Siena procnrssd Mm one of the severest reprimands ever 
addreijeed to a cardinal by a pcitpe. Pius’s reproof is pre- 
senreil in Kaynaldn© (Append, ad ann. 14U0, niun. SI), 
and alone refutes the fiction of Borgia’s religious hypocrisy. 
Cardinal Barbo, however, who succeeded as Paxii IL, was 
the same spirit^ patrician who had befriended the Borgias 
in their hour of need, and his c^steatatious pontificate 
ushered in the era of Eodrigo’s unbroken prosperity. 
** He is,” writes at tMs time Caspar Yeronensis (Mnratori, 
tom. iiL pt* 2, p. 1037), *^a comely man of cheerful 
countenance and honeyed discourse, who gains the affec- 
tions of all the women he admires, and attracts them as the 
loadstone does iron ; it is indeed supposed that he proceeds 
no further.” A suppc^ition rather pious than probable. 

On the death of the jovial Paul (1471), Borgia is men- 
tioned, along with Cardinals Orsino and Gonzaga, as one 
of the three who chiefiy contributed to place the tiara on 
the brows of the then famous preacher and exemplary 
ascetic Sixtus IV., who immediately {per fuggire Vingratir 
tudine) bestowed on him the opulent abbey of Suhiaco, 
and raised Mm to the dignity of cardinal-bishop. About 
the same time must have commenced Ms intimacy with 
Yanozza. In 1473 he undertook a legation to Spain, 
avowedly with the purpose of visiting hk diocese and of 
composing differences between the kings of Castile and 
Portugal, but in reality to display his magnificence to his 
countrymen. His demeanour on this occasion is repre- 
sented in the most unfavourable light by the cardinal of 
Pavia, who had previously composed for Mm that elegant 
oration to Mis Valendan flock wMoh the Ahb4 OUivier 
has the simplicity to attribute to Borgia himself. The 
cardinal, however, is too much of a time-server and a 
rhetoriciaa for Ms account to be altogether trustworthy. 
More certain is the occurrence of a tremendous tempest on 
Boigia's return, in wMch part of Ms retinue perished, 
while he himself narrowly escaped. Innocent YIIL, the 
successor of Sixtus, owed his election to Borgia^s coalition 
with the late pope’s nephew, and the fortunes of the 
former remained unimpaired throughout Ms tranquil ponti- 
ficate, The long malady wMch terminated it afforded scope 
for the intrigues of aspirants to the succession ; and when 
^ the cardinals entered into conclave (August 1492), already 
the rumour ran that a Spaniard would he pope. The 
simoniacal character of the election is indisputable. We 
need not believe that the opulent and Mgh-spirited 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza was tempted with four mule-loads 
of silver, but his instant elevation to the vice-chancellorsMp 
speaks for itself. Cardinal Orsino was bought with Borgia’s 
jwlace in Kome Cardinal Colonna vrith the abbey of 
Subiaco ; money gained the minor members of the Sacred 
College ; five cardinals alone are recorded as incorruptible. 
Borgia’s uneasiness was betrayed by his hasty assumption 
of the pontifical vestments, and premature announcement 
of the election to the expectant crowd. He assumed the 
name of Alexander YL His allocution to the cardinals 
breathed spirit and dignity : an admonitory discourse to 
hi son Csesar, wMch may be read in Gordon, is an inven- 
tion of the anonymous romancer. The pomp of biR coro- 
nation far surpassed preceding examples, and the compli- 
ments of foreign ambassadors on the majes^ of Ms mien 
and the maturity of his wisdom were echoed by a public 
accustomed to simony, rdieved at their deliverance from 
a period of anarchy, and sensible of their need of a firmer 
hand. G3iis hope ^exander justified and surpassed. Ere 
divided Borne into judicial districts, placed a 
xnagistrate at the head of each, and hiTn^scI f established a 
weekly audience, at wHch, by the admission of the mal- 
content Xnf essura, he administered justice after a marvel- 
lous sortw" 


Alexander’s pontificate might have been less eventful 
but for a circumstance beyond Ms control. The political 
system of Italy was on the eve of dissolution. Ludovico 
the Moor, anxious to confirm himseK in his ill-gotten 
duchy of llilan, was already -^mpting the French monarch 
across the Alps by the bait of the kingdom of hTaples, 
As of old in Greece, so now dissensions and political cor- 
ruption were about to cast down the civilisation of Italy 
at the feet of the stranger. The passion for family 
aggrandisement on this occasion impelled Alexander to a 
patriotic course. His third son Giofr4 had espoused the 
illegitimate daughter of the king of Kaples, and received 
as dower the principality of Squillace. When, therefore, 
the French envoys demanded the investiture of Naples, 
they met with a flat refusal This encouraged Alexander’s 
enemies. Cardinal della Eovere (Julius IL) withdrew 
from the papal court, seized upon Ostia, and from thence 
addressed urgent appeals to the French king to xnaroh 
upon Rome, convene a council, and purge Christendom of 
the simoniacal pope. On this side Alexander felt himself 
indeed vulnerable. Casting about for alliances, he de- 
spatched an envoy to the Sultan; the ambassador was 
arrested as he returned with a favourable reply ; and the 
pubUcation of Ms instructions created a fresh scandal 
Others still, had Roman manners been leas lax, might have 
arisen from the marriage of the pope’s acknowledged 
daughter Lucretia to the Lord of Pesaro, under the 
auspices of the whole Sacred College, and from the elevation 
of Ms second son Csesar to the cardiualate at the age of 
eighteen, unblusMng peijury being employed to conceal 
Ms illegitimate birth. Yet, at the same period, the suc- 
cessor of Peter appeared for the last time in Mstory as the 
undisputed bestower of kingdoms and the ultimate tribunal 
I of appeal for Christian nations. Spain and Portugal 
resorted to him for the adjustment of their claims to the 
New World ; and by tracing a line upon a map he dis- 
posed of three-fourths of the human race. Never, accord- 
ing to mediaeval ideas, had a pope exerted his prerogative 
with equal grandeur ; hut the mediaeval conception of the 
papacy was passing away, and no one’s faith, in it was * 
feebler than the pope’s. 

Charles YIIL passed the Alps in the autumn of 1494; 
city after city fell before him, and by the end of the year 
Rome was added to the number. Alexander had retired 
into the castle of St Angelo. His depositxon^was uni- 
versally expected, most of all by himsdf. But Charles’s 
minister, Bri 9 onnet, had been gained by the promise of a 
cardinaTs ,hat. On 16th January the reconciliation of 
king and pontiff was officially celebrated: they rode 
together through the city; but distrust still prevailed 
between them. With really surprising firmness .Mexander 
continued to refuse the investiture of Naples, with wMch 
Charles may have thought himself able to dispense. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more rapid than his 
conquest, except his loss of that kingdom. By March the 
triumph of the French seemed complete : on 6th July 
their retreating army cut its way through the Italian hosts 
at Taro in Tipper Italy ; on 7th July the King of Naples 
re-entered his capital Nothing remained of the French 
incursion except a fatal contagion, and the more fatal 
revelation of the weakness of Italy. 

The retreat of the French left Alexander at liberty to 
pursue what must have been the inain object of any pope 
of intelligence and spirit in his place — ^the extirpation of 
the petty feudal vassals of the church, and the establish- 
ment of the temporal independence of the papacy. TMs 
was in truth but a phase of the great struggle of the 
crown and the people against the aristocracy, universally 
a characteristic of that age; but the pope’s principal motive 
was unquestionably the insatiable appetite of family 
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ugjrrar.fhi^einent- The inctirable vice, however, of his 
policy was imposed upon him by the lack of men ‘and 
money to cany it into effect. To obtain the former, he 
was compelled to incline alternately to France and Spain, 
degrading the majesty of the Holy See, and forfeiting Lis 
liberty of action as a member of the Italian body politic. 
The finances had to be recruited by the sale of offices and 
spiritual privileges of every kind. Such practices had long 
been prevalent at Home, but never had they attained the 
enormity, the effrontery, or the method imparted to them 
by Alexander. 

His enterprise was at first unfortxmate. After some 
petty snccesaes the papal forces were routed by the Orsini, 
January 1497. Spanish aid was invoked j the Great 
Captain checked the Orsini and recovered Ostia. Alex- 
anders spirits rose ; on 7 th June he alienated Benevento 
in favour of his eldest son, the l>uke of Oandia. That 
day week the duke disappeared ; his body, pierced with 
wounds, was soon found in the Tiber. The public voice 
attributed the murder to the pope’s second son, the 
Cardinal Caesar Borgia, but on no other grounds than his 
capability of any atrocity, and the gain that accrued to 
bi-m by this. Some historians know what he said to the 
pope in confessing his fratricide, and can report the pope’s 
rejoinder; so is history written. Alexander secluded 
himself in a passion of grief. He talked of abdication, 
and actually appointed a commission to inquire into the 
abuses of the Church. While it ineffectually deliberated 
on reforms, the stake was preparing for a real reformer. 
The history of Savonarola must be related elsewhere ; it 
can only be said here that Alexander appears to have been 
most unwilling to proceed against him, and only to have 
consented to do so when the Dominican’s hostile attitude 
rendered further forbearance impossible. 

Caesar Borgia, meanwhile, was bent on improving the 
opportunity which he had found or made. Three months 
after Savonarola’s death he propounded to the assembled 
cardinals his desire to renounce ecclesiastical orders for his 
soul’s health, and was soon at liberty to contract a royal 
alliance. After encountering a refusal from the daughter 
of the King of Naples he repaired to France, and there 
(May 1499) espoused a princess of the house of Navarre, 
receiving the title of Duke of Valentinois from the French 
king. Lucretia also benefited by her family’s enlarged 
views ; her alliance with the lord of Pesaro was dissolved 
on a pretext of nullity, and she married the Duke of 
Bisceglia, a natural son of the King of Naples. This had 
occurred a year previously, when Alexander still attached 
wei^t to the Neapolitan alliance ; but the political homon 
was now changed. In October 1499 a French army crossed 
the Alps and conquered Lombardy, almost without resist- 
ance, The watchword was thus given for the papal 
campaign in the Romagna, Oaterina Sforza, regent 
of Imola and Forli, received a summons to discharge 
certain arrears long owing to her suzerain. Cmsar Borgia 
followed with au army on the heels of the messenger, and 
although the intrepid princess defended herself stoutly by 
sword and poison, she was compelled to succumb to the 
^'Gonfalonier of the Qhurch.” The Borgias’ enterprae 
coincided fortnnately with the commencement (according 
to the then method of reckoning) of the new century 
and the mighty concourse of pOgiims to Roine for the 
jubilee, each representing some substantial contribution to 
the papal exchequer. France and Spun, meanwhile, had 
concerted their secret arrangement for the dispossession of 
the King of Naples, and Osesar Borgia prepar^ to remove 
the only obstacle to his own participation in it. In July 
1500 the Duke of Bisceglia, Lucretia’s Neapolitan husband, 
was attacked by assassins in broad day, and left d^per- 
ately wounded. The pope placed guards over the prince ; 


Lucretia and her sister-in-law prepared his food to avoid 
poison; but none the less “quum ex vulneribus sibi 
datis mori noluisset" — Alphonso of Bisceglia was strangled 
by men in masks. '*AJ1 Rome,” writes the Tenetian 
ambassador, ''trembles before the duke.” The worst 
times of the empire seemed returned, even to the amuse- 
ments of the amphitheatre, where Csssar, whose tastes 
were those of a Spaniard, despatched six bulls successively, 
severing the head of one from the shoulders at a stroke. 
The pope looked on helplessly at the Frankenstein of his 
own creation; "he loves and hugely fears his son,” 
reports the Venetian, who adds that Ccesar had pursu^ 
his father’s favourite secretary to his arms, and there 
butchered him, the pope’s robe being saturated with the 
gushing blood. Alexander’s easy temper stood him in 
good stead. “ The pope,” according to the same authority, 
"grows younger every day, and is extremely cheerful; 
his cares and troubles endure only for a night ; he thinks 
continually of aggrandising hie children — ue d^altro ha 
eura.*^ In his conversations with foreign envoys he 
excused his son’s violence as the error of youth. " The 
duke,” he said, "is really a good fellow; it is only a pily 
that he cannot endure to be offended.” Lucretia is 
extolled by all as "lovely, discreet, and bountrfuL” 
Rumour, indeed, imputed to her an incestuous connection 
with her brother ; but this aspersion, like all others upon 
her, is to this day utterly destitute of proof. 

"These devils cannot be cast out by holy water,” 
Cardinal Juan Borgia had formerly reported of the turbu- 
lent occupants of the Romagna The experiment of casting 
out Satan by Beelzebub remained to be tried. In AprO 
1501 Osesar entered upon his second campaign, and by 
perfidy or force quickly added Pesaro, Rimini, and Faenza 
to his former possessions. Attentive to the maxims of 
sagacious tyranny, he governed with substantial justice. 
If his coffers had to be filled by oppression, the odium 
would be cast on some subordinate agent, whose body, 
his mission fulfilled, would be found dismembered in 
the market-place. France and Spain, meanwhile, pro- 
ceeded to the spoliation of the defenceless king of Naples, 
and OsBsar (Jxily 1601) shared in the conquest and the 
booty. In September Alexander himself undertook a 
campaign against the Colonnas, and humbled those haughty 
patricians by the capture of all their castlea Lucretia, to 
the general scandal, represented him in hk absence. Worse 
scandals were in store, could we implicitly credit the con- 
temporary diarist’s account of the scenes enacted in the 
apostolic palace after Alexander’s return, but the passage 
is probably interpolated. At this period the papal court 
was engrossed with preparations for Lucretia’s marriage to 
Alphonso, son of the Diike of Ferrara, which was celebrated 
by proxy in December. The pope’s daughter, cardinals 
and prelates in her train, undertook a stately progress 
through Italy to Ferrara, where she was received with 
extraordinary splendour. Kombino was reduced at this 
time, and in July Caesar treacherously rendered himself 
master of Urbino, Immediately afterwards his power 
received a severe shock from the defection of his principal 
eondotti^ Caesar temporised until, to the admiration of 
Machiavelli, then Florentine envoy at his camp, his adver- 
saries were decoyed into his hands, seized, and executed 
(31st December 1602). The news gave the signal at Rome 
for the arrest of the Orsini and the occupation of their 
castles; thus was the humiliation of the Roman aristocracy 
completed. Cardinal Orsino was committed to Saint 
Angelo, where the services of the papal master of the 
ceremonies were soon required for his interment. " But 
I,” remarks Burcardus with quaint naivete, " turned the 
business over to my assistant, for I did not want to know 
more than was good for me.” It must be owned that in 
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that age it wuuld have heem impKisaible to bring a c a rdinal 
publicly to the block* TMs apdogj does not apply to the 
charges of secret poiBoning which have mainly given the 
Borgias their siniater celebrity, and which became fearfully 
rife in Alexander’s latter years. They are unproved aa yet, 
but are certainly countenanced by the opidence of the 
supposed victims, and the avidity with which the pope 
ponncsad upon their eHeots, eapecially in the case of his 
rapaciona datary, Cardinal Ferrari. 

By May 1503 Spain had dispossessed France of her 
share of ill-gotten Naples. A general wbx seemed inconinent ; 
Alexandi^r and Caisar leaned to the aide of SpaixL The 
& 4 cred College was already full of Spanish cardinala, docile 
instranientis of their countryman, and Alexander might weU 
deem that he had fettered the Church to the fortune of his 
house. Men looked for the prodamation of Caesar as king 
of Bomagna, and the division of the temporal and the 
spiritual power. The ancient mutual relations of pope 
and emperor would have been revived, but on the narrow 
area of Central Italy* But this was not to be. On the 
morning of 12th August “ Pope Alexander felt illj" so did 
Gamr Borgia. Every one knows tie story of the supper 
given to the ten in the villa, and the fatal 

exchange of the poisoned flask* This pictur^que tale is 
almost certainly a fiction* An attempt to destroy ten 
rt!fiLT*flhiiitk at once is inconomvable ; it would be easier to 
believe Cardinal CasteUeBi’s assertion that he was to have 
been the victim, m his sickness at the time is confirmed 
from an independent source. But his dharacter does not 
stand high, and the symptoms of hia disorder, as described 
by himself, differ totally from Alexander’s, whmh were those 
of an ordinary Bomaa fever. The process of the pope’s 
malady may be minutely traced in the diaiy of Burcardus 
and the despatch^ of the Ferrarese envoy. He expired 
on the evening of 18th August, duly provided with afl the 
needful sacraments of the Church. From his own point 
of view ins life probably appeared fortunate and glorious; 
but the vicissitude of human affairs is ever dramatically 
illustrated by the death of a pope. Ere the corpse was 
cold the pontifical apartments were pillaged by the 
satellites of Caesar Borgia ; at the funeral a brawl between 
priests and soldiers left it exposed in the body of the 
church ; when placed before the altar, its shocking decom- 
position confirmed the surmise of poison ; finally, stripped 
of its caremenxa and wrapped in an old carpet, it'was forced, 
with blows and jeers, into a narrow cofiB% and flung into 
an obscure vault. The remains were aub^uentdy trans- 
ferred to the Spanish church of St Mary of Montserrat, 
where they repose at this day. 

Alexander has become a myth, and his ‘^acts” are in 
some respects almost as legendary as those of the primitive 
saints and martyrs* The peculiar odium attached to his 
memory rests partly on the charge of incest, of which he 
must be acquitted; partly on ^t of secret poisoning, 
which is at least not established; partly on the confosiou 
between his actions and Caesar Borgia’a Nearly every- 
thing actually criminal in his pontificate is subsequent to 
die preponderance of the latter. Frofligate alike in public 
and private life, ho was no malignant tyrant, — affable, 
familiar, easy, he justly took cre£t ior his moderation 
towaxds notorious malcontents, and his indifference to 
personal injuries. These virtues, however, as well as his 
family affection^ were merely constitutional with him, — as 
the many beneficial acts of W administration were i^er 
prompted by a sense of policy than a sense of duty* His 
ability as a ruler is evinced by the tranquillity he main- 
tained in Borne, Ms effectual provision against dearth, the 
regular discharge of financial obligations, the energetic 
prosecution of useful public works. As a statesman he 
ranks high in the second class. He was too destitute of 


morality to have the least insight into the tendencM of 
his timee; but from the point of view of political expe- 
diency, his policy was eminently sagacious and adroit. 
He cannot be accused of preparing the misfortunes of 
Italy, but he did not disdain to profit by them. His 
licentiousness and contempt of ecdesiasticsl decorum are 
partly palliated by the circumstances of his initiation into 
the Church. He was untrained to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, never felt himself a priest, and was wholly repad- 
less of the Church’s interest as such* In this respect he 
is almost unique among the successors of St Peter. Were 
controversies regulated by reason rather than by con- 
venience, the Jeffries to this would change sides, — Alex- 
ander’s accusers would become his advocates, and his 
advocates his accusers. The Church in her secret heart 
must rate him the lowest of her cMefia; the world must 
feel that he deserves much better of it than many much 
better popes. 

The principai contempoxsiy authorily for the reiga of Alexander 
is the diary of the pa^ master of the ceremonies, Joamies Bur^ 
cardus, a xecsord replete with trivialities and not exempt firom Mtex- 
polatioQis, bat /v>Tit.sii-niTig indisputable evidence of perfect candour. 
An edition, oommonced in 1S55 bj the Abb4 Oennarelli, 

was after the puhllcatioii of a few parts. The un- 

critical of <3oxdon and Tomasi axe indebt^ to Boroardus 

fcr any value they possess* The paltry productioQS of modem. 

Cstholic spoh^^U (Jony, Fave, Cam, &c.) are beneath 
oontempl The AbM Ollivier (AZexatidrs VL ei l^s Borgia^ tom. 
i, Paris, 1870) excites respect by his good fidth wd amusement by 
hiB strange allianoe of perverse ingenuity with infimtine unsuspi- 
donsness. Of late years ^ arcMves of the Italian courts have 
become accsasihli^ and the transacticms of Alexander’s reign have 
been sagicioui^ investigated from this source by two Oeiman 
scholars, Ton Beumont (J)u Siadi Bom^ Bd. 3, Abth. 1, Berlin, 
1868) and Oreguiovius {Bom in MittektUmr^ Bd. 7, Stuttgart^ 1870). 
The latter is more copious, but his general estixnate of Alex- 
ander is much too low. By far the ablest English contribution 
to the history of Alexander is a notice of Qregorovius in the 
Myrih BrUUh voL liL, miiMedTheBm'gtascmdtMw 

Sistoricm, (®* 

AusxAmyjBSL YIL {Fabio Ohigi), was bom at Siena on 
the 13th February 1599, and occupied the papal chair 
from the 7tih April 1655 to the 22d May 1667. Before 
his elevatioii he had filled successively the ofiBices of 
inquisitor at Malta, vice-legate at Ferrara, and nuncio to 
Germany at the conference of Munster. The conclave 
elected him in the belief that he was strongly opposed to 
the nepotisxn and other abnses that had chazacterised the 
rdgn of his immediate predecessor, Innocent Z., and at 
the beginning of his pontificate he went so far in this 
direction as to forbid his relatives even to visit Borne. 
In a year, however, all was changed, and nepotism pre- 
vailed to as great an extent as under any former pontiff. 
Alexander was a patron of learning, and Mmself wrote a 
voMme of Latin poems whidb. appeared at Paris in 1666 
under the title FhUomoUAi Labore$ JuvmUes. He also 
encouraged architecture, and in particular constmcted the 
beautiful colonnade in the piazza of St Peter’s. The most 
noteworthy events of his pontificate were the reception of 
the ex-queen Christina of Sweden into the Catholic Ohuroh, 
the promulgation of a bull against the Jansenists, and a 
protracted dispute with Louis XIY. of France, during 
which the papal see lost possession of Avignon (1662). 
Alexander canonised Francis of Sales in 1666. 

AxiBXAJMniCE Tin. {Pietro Oteoboni)^ bom at Venice 
in 1610, was raised to the pontificate in October 1689 
in succession to Innocent XI. He assisted his native state 
in its wars with the Turks. Although an enemy of the 
Jansenists, he condemned certain doctrinal errors of the 
Jesuits as advanced by Professor Bougot of Lyon. He 
carried nepotism to such an extent that the salLies and 
gifts bestowed on his relatives during his reign, short 
though it was, exhausted the papal treasury. He added 
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hf piiroiuice the books and maamcripts of Qiteea Christina 
to the Vaticaa library. Ha died in Feb. 1691. 

ALEXAJSI>E±i L, King of Scotland, son of Malcolm 
Canmore, succeeded his brother Edgar in 1107, and died 
in 11-4. He wjns better educated than any of his prede- 
cessors, owing ifj the care of his mother, the amiable Mar- 
garet of England. All the qualities of his nature, both 
good and b^, were strongly marked; from the terror he 
inspired, he was styled by hm subjects the Fierce. BHs reign 
is distiiiguisheti by the det&icmmed opposition he offered 
to any interference on tne part of English bishops in the 
affairs of the Scottish ChurcL He contrived by energy 
and yaioiir to subdue the turbulence of his kingdom; 
speciaily notdeeable are the promptness and vigour he dis- 
played in suppressing the insurrection of AQgu% grandson 
of Lulach, a son of Macbeth’s queen. He di^ at Stir- 
ling, and, being childless, was succeeded by his brother 
David I. 

ALEXANnm IL, King of Scotland, was bom at Had- 
dington in 1198 (died 1249), and succeeded his father, 
Wihiam the Lion, in 1214. Though still young, he exhi- 
bited the same prudence and iSramess wMch marked his 
whole conduct an life. He was excommunicated in 1216 
for associating witli the English barons in their opposition 
to King John; but his prudence enabled him to recover 
the good opinion of the pope, and placed him on the 
best footing with, the English king, Henry Hi, John’s 
successor. His lidelity to Henry was i^own by the 
assistance he rendered him in protecting, during Henry’s 
absence in France, the northern borders of England, and 
the friendliness of the kings was strengthened by the 
marriage of Alexander to Henry’s sister Joan (1221). 

' Joan m 12S8, and in May 1239 Alexander married 
Maiy de Coucy. In 1244 Henry marched against Scot- 
land to force from Alexander the homage due to him for 
the lands he held in the north of England, but in August 
a peace was concluded at Newcastle. Like Alexander L, 
he was jsealous in defence of the privileges of the Scottish 
Church; coid in 1222 ha put to death 400 persona who 
had been implicated in the murder of the bishop of 
Caithness. While engaged in quelling an insurrection in 
Argyleshire, he died of fever in the island of Herrera in 
1249. 

Alexandee IIL, King of Scotland, son of Alexander 
IL by his second wife, Mary de Coucy, was bom at Eox- 
burgh on the 4th September 1241 (dOied 1286), and sue- 
ceded to the throne on the death of his father in 1249. 
The fact that in this case the succession of a minor was 
unopposed is noteworthy, as showing that the hereditary 
principle had now established itadf. By a provision of 
the treaty of Newcastle Alexander had been betrothed in 
infancy to the daughter of the king of England, and it 
suited Henry’s policy to insist on an early fulfilment of 
the contract. Notwithstanding tiie extreme youth of the 
parties, the marriage was celebrated at York on the 26th 
December 1261. On this occasion Alexander is said by 
Matthew Paris to have done homage for his eetates in 
England, and to ha?6 refused homage for his kingdom of 
Scotland, on the ground that he had not consulted on the 
matter with his proper advisers. The story, however, 
seems inconsistent with Henryks policy at the time, and is 
therefore questionable. With a king so youx^, in times 
so unsettled, the hopes and efforts of contending factions 
were natiniJly stimulated. At the commencement of his 
reign Alexander was under the power of the Com;ps, the 
most inffuential family among the Scottish nobiHty. A 
rival party, under the leadership Durwaxd the justiciar, 
was supported by England, and in 1264 succeeded in seising 
Edinburgh castle, and freeing the king and queen from the 
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domination of the Comyns. Meanwhile Henry had him- 
self marched to Scotland with an army, and in September 
he met Alexander at Boxburgh. There a regency was 
arranged, from which the Comyns were entirely exduded. 
In 1267, however, the latter regained their ascendancy, 
and obtained possession of the person of the king, whom 
they kept prisoner at Kinross and Stirling. In the fol- 
lowing year a new r^ency was formed, in which both the 
oppofsing parties were zepa^sented, and the king was 
Migrated. In 1260 he and Ms queen paid a visit to the 
court of England. While at Windsor the queen gave 
birth to a daughter, Margaret, afterwards married to Erie 
of Norway. An account of the invasion of Scotland in 
1263 by Haco, king of Norway, and of the disastrous 
defeat at Largs, belongs rather to the history of the 
country than to tire personal biography of the king. Three 
years after the invasion, Magnus, king of Norway, ceded 
to Alexander the Isle of Man and the Western Mes, 
receiving in return a ransom of a thousand marks and an 
annu^ rent of a hundred marks. The Orkney and Shet- 
land islands still remained under the dominion of Norway. 
Alexander was involved in a protracted and on the whole 
successful struggle with the papal power for the independ- 
ence of the Scottish Church. The cMef matter in dispute 
was the proper valuation of church lands for the purpose 
of taxation. In connection with this, Bokmund or Bagi- 
mond 08 une from Some in 1275 with a commission to draw 
up the volution known as Bagimond’s roll, which remained 
the basis for the taxation of church lands down to the time 
of the Befonnatiom The internal condition of the ooerntry 
seems to have improved greatly during tile latter yem of 
Alexander's reign. A wise and vigorous adzninistration 
ensured peace and consequent prosperity. The profipect of 
Scotland was perhaps never brighter in all her early his- 
tory than towards the dose of his reign, but it was md- 
dedy overcast. A series of calamities, following each other 
in quick succession, left the nation at the mer<y^ of its tom 
within and without. Ih 1276 Alexandef’s wife died, and 
a few yean later he lost botii his children. The succesaiozi 
in the direct line was thus left to the precarious chance of 
the single life of the infant princess known in history as 
the ^^Maid of Norway.” In 1286 Alexander manied 
Jdetta, daughter of the Count of Dreuz. Any hope of 
strengthening the succession by this union was, however, 
destroyed by the oalamitoos event of the following year. 
On the 121^ March 1286 the king was killed by a fall 
from his horse while riding on the coast of life opposite 
Edinburgh. A spot near Kin^om, known as the Sing’s 
Wud End, is pointed out as the scene of the tr^cal 
event. The d^th of Alexander was a turning-point in 
Scottish histoiy. The national independence, whidi he 
maintained so steadfastly against the insidious claima of 
England, while avoiding an open rupture, was once more 
pki^ in jeopardy. The popular estimate of the calamity 
is wdl expressed in the followmg Imes, believed to be the 
earliest qpeoimen of Scotch poetry extant: — 

** Quhen Alyauodfir our kjmg was ded% 

That Scotland led in lure and le, 

Awaje WAS aons of ida and hrede, 

Of wyne and wax, of gwyn and glA 
Our gold was changya into lode. 

Oryat, bom into wgynyte, 

Snoceur Seotiand and remerle, 
inh&t stad ia in peipl&xyte. 

ALEKANDEB, Pattlovioh, Emperor of Buesia — ^bom 
on SSth December 1777, died 1826 — was the son of Phul, 
afterwards emperor, by Maria, daughter of Prince Eugene 
of Wiirtomberg. Hm early education was conducted und^ 
his excellent mother, and afterwards was carefully directed 
by his grandmother, the Empress Catherine IT., who con* 
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flded ita geneml sni^ermtexuleiice to Frederick Ca^ar de 
hek Earpe. On the amssination of his father Paul in 
1801, Alexander succeeded to the Bussian throne. He 
had been married in I79S to the Prmcess Louisa Maria of 
Baden, but the union proved au unhappy one, and had no 
issue. 

The policy of the young emperor as indicated by Im 
condudmg a peace with Britain, against ■which his father 
had deckred war. In 1805 he joined Austria and Sweden 
in a C(mlitioii with Great Britain against the pretensions 
of France. Th»5 war that followed was disastrous to the 
allies. Tin* armies of Austria were totally defeated in a 
succ^sion of battles between the 6th and 13th October of 
that year; and the combined Austrian and Russian anrdes, 
under the two emperors, were defeated by Napoleon in the 
great battle of Austerlits on the 2d Decem^r. Austria 
concluded a separate treaty of peace, and Alexander led 
the remams of his army into Ms own dominions. Prussia, 
wMch had injudiciously stood neutral while France was 
humbling Austria and Russia, rashly engaged in hostiliti^ 
with Napoleon in 1806, while her allies, the Russians, 
■were still beyond the Vistula; but the defeats at 
Auerstadt and Jena laid Prussia prostrate; and in the 
succeeding year the battles of Eylau and Friedland, in 
wMck the Bussiaiis were fairly l^ten, led to the dis< 
memberment of Prussia, and the treaty of Tilsit with 
Russia, A few days after the last battle, Alexander and 
Napoleon met on a raft anchored in the river Niemen, and 
agreed to the treaty, which was signed at TMt on July 7. 
By a secret article of this treaty Alexander was not only 
to withdraw from his connection with Britain, but to 
become her enemy; and he declared war against her on 
tiie 26th October. 

For nearly five years Alexander appeared attached to 
the alManoe of France; but the privations of his subjects 
ty the interruption of the commerce with England, and 
the intolerable load of Napoleon^s Continental System,” 
at length induced him to return to his old alliance, and to 
dedare war against Prance on March 19, 1812. On the 
24th April he left St Petersburg to join his armi^ on the 
west frontier of Lithuania. Napoleon assembled the most 
numerous and magnificent army that had ever been brought 
together in modem times, augmented by the unwilling 
levies of Prussia and Aust^, and entered Russia on the 
25th June 1812. The first encounter was at Borodino, 
where there was a well-contested action, in wMch each 
army suffered the loss of 25,000 men. The burning of 
Moscow, and the subsequent retreat of Napoleon, during 
which his army was all but annihilated, are among the 
best known events of modem history. 

In 1813 the advancing Russians were successively joined 
by the forces of Prussia, Austria, and Sweden. Alexander 
continued with the allied armies, and in particular was 
present at the battles of Dresden and Leipsic. Napoleon 
had made wonderful exertions to repair his losses in 
the early part of 1814; but the victories of Wellington 
in Spain, and his advance into the heart of PVance, 
favoured the progress of the allies; and on March 80, 
1814, 150,000 men of the allied armies took possession of 
Paris, which was entered next day by and the 

king of Prussia, 

Alter tho deposition of Napoleon the allied sovereigns 
visited England. By the treaty of Vienna, Alexander was 
acknowledged king of Poland; but before the congress 
of Vienna broke up, Napoleon had escaped from Mba, 
and was enthusiastically received at Paris. The two 
eastern emperors and the king of Prussia remained to- 
gether until the battle of Waterloo gave peace to Europe. 
On the advance of the British and Prussians to Paris, the 
three aUied sovereigns again made their entry into that 


capital, where they concluded, on September 26, the treaty 
wMeh has been designated tfie Holp Alliance. 

Alexander* was henceforward cMefiy occupied in the 
internal administration of his vast domini- ns, which cer- 
tainly improved more during the twenty-five of his 

reign than under any of his predecessors from the time of 
Peter L The gradual abolition of the feudd servitude of 
the peasantry, begun by the most enlightened of his pre- 
decessors, was continued under Alexander. Education, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, were also greatly 
extended ; while literature and the fine arts were liberally 
encouraged. His disposition has been represented by his 
subjects a? mild aud merciful; yet his influence in the 
affairs of Europe was not exerted in the cause of public 
liberty. But tMs could hardly be expected from the 
autocrat of an unmitigated despotism in his own terri- 
tories. He will, however, bear very favourable comparison 
I with any Russian sovereign, or even with any contem- 
1 porary monarch. 

Early in the winter of 1825 he left St Petersburg for 
the last time on a tour of inspection of Ms southern pro- 
vinces. About the middle of November he was attacked 
by a violent intermittent fever, wMdi proved fatal at 
Taganrog on December 1, 1825. In foreign countries Ms 
death has been attributed to poison ; but this is refuted 
by the history of Ms disease, and is very improbable, from 
his great popularity with Ms countrymen. He was suc- 
ceeded, in accordance with a family compact, by his second 
brother Nicholaa. 

ALEXANDER JAROSLAWITZ NEVSKI, Saiot, 
Grand Duke of Wladimir, second son of the Grand Duke 
Jaroskw II., was born at Wladimir in 1219, and died 
14th November 1263. He became prince of Novgorod 
on the resignation of Ms father in 1239, Ms elder brother 
having died. While Batu Khan was sweeping with Ms 
Tainrs over the south, the Swedes, Danes, and Livonian 
knights took advantage of this to oppress the north of 
Russia; Alexander accordingly directed his arms against 
them, and gained a brQliant victory with Ms small army 
on the 16ih July 1240. His surname of Mevski was 
derived from this event, wMch took place near the Neva, 
and in the vicinity of the modem St Petersburg. In a 
second campaign in 1241 he was no less successful, and 
drove his enemies out of Pleskow in Kiew. In a third 
campaign he defeated them near lake Peipus (1242), aud 
forced tiieXivoman knights^to sue for peace and retire from 
the district of Pskow, wMch they had conquered a short 
time before. On his father's death in 1247, a younger 
brother (Andrew) opposed Alexander, and seized the 
duriiy of Wladimir ; but in 1251 the latter was estab- 
lished in his rights by the khan of ILaptchak, the district 
wMch ’the Mongolian Batu had taken under Ma immediate 
authority. He firmly opposed the proposal of Pope Inno- 
cent IV. to unite the Greek with the Roman church. He 
died at Gkrodetz, 14th November 1263, on Ms return from 
a visit to Kassimeow. Towards the dose of his life he is 
said to have taken holy orders, but the tradition rests on 
no sure basis. At his death the people uiuveisally spoke 
of Mm as their father and protector, and afterwards 
re^rded Ms deeds in their songs, and honoured him as a 
saint* Peter the Great, when founding St Petersburg, 
erected a magzuffcent monastery to the east of tbe city in 
honour of the victory won there by Mh great predecessor, 
and created in 1722 one of the eight Russian orders, that 
of Alexander NevskL The monastery is now one of the 
wealtMest in Russia, and has, accor^g to Eckhardt, a 
yearly revenue of half a million sSLver roubles. 

ALEXANDER, AnoHiBAiin, D.D., a Presbyterian divine 
of America, was bom of a family, originally Scotch, in 
Rockbridge county, Virgmia, on the 17th April 1772 (died 
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1851). After completing Ids preliminary education at 
Timlier Ridge, he came under the influence of the religious 
movement knovm as the “great revival,^^ and devoted 
himself to the study of theology. Licensed to preach in 
1791, he was engaged for seven years as an itinerant 
missionary in Ms native state, and acquired during tMq 
period the facility of extemporaneous speaking for wMch 
he was lemarkable. For a time president of Hampden 
Sidney College, he resigned that position in 1807 to 
become pastor of Hne Street church, Philadelphia. In 
1810 the degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon 
him by the college of Hew Jersey, and in tlie following 
year he was appointed first professor in the newly-estab- 
Hshed Presbyterian theologic^ semmary at Princeton. He 
filled the chair until his death in 1851. Dr Alexander 
wrote a considerable number of works in theology, wMch 
have had a large circulatioa. Among these may be men- 
tioned Ms Outlines of the Evidences of Christianity (1823), 
which has passed through several editions, and been trans- 
lated into various languages; and his Treatise on the Canon 
of the Old and New Testament (1826). He was also a 
frequoLt contributor to the Bihltcal lt 62 jertory, edited by 
Professor Hodge. 

ALEXANDER, Joseph AjornsoH, D.D., third son of 
the preceding, one of the most eminent biblical scholars 
of America, was bom in Philadelpiiia in 1809 (died 1860). 
He studied at New Jersey, devoting himself specially to 
Hebrew and other OrientM languages. He graduated in 
1826, and from 1830 to 1833 was adjunct professor of 
ancient languages and literature in his alma mater. In 
1838 he was appointed professor of biblical criticism and 
ecclesiastical history in the theological seminary at Prince- 
ton. He was transferred in 1862 to the chair* of biblical 
and ecclesiastical Mstory, wMch he occupied till his death 
in January 1860. Dr Alexander wrote several valuable 
works in his own department, the most important being a 
Translation of and Commentary on the Psalim^ a Critical 
Commentary m the Propheeies of Isaiah^ and a treatise on 
primitive church government. He also contributed nume- 
rous articles to the BiUical Bepertory and the Princ^on 
Eevievj. At the time of Ms death he was engaged along 
with Dr Hodge in the preparation of s commentary on the 
Hew Testament. 

ALEXANDER, Sir WieiLIAM, earl of Stirling, poet. 
The family of Alexander of Menstrie — of the poet — 
is of ancient lineage, “ tracing its descent from Somerled, 
lord of the Isles, in the reign of Malcolm IV., through a 
misty Highland genealogy, to John, lord of the Isles, who 
married the Princess Margaret, daughter of Bang Robert 
IL Their son, Alexander, was father of Angus, who 
founded the family of MacaHster of Loup, and of Alex- 
ander, who obtained from the Argyle faniily a grant of 
the lands of Menstrie in StirlingsM^, and s^ed there — 
Ms descendants assuming Ms Christian name of Alexander 
as their surname. The Mth in descent from tMs personage 
was Alexander Alexander, whose successor was Ms son, 
WlUiam Alexander, the poet ” (Works : Inlroducto^'y 
MemAr^ voL i p. ix,, 1870), From Ms tere) engraved 
portrait, William was, it appears, aged 67 in 1637 ; so 
that he must have been bom (at Menstrie House, wheio 
afterwards was bom Sir Ralph Abercromby) in 1680. 
The grammar school of neighbouring Stirlmg probably 
furnished his early education; of Ms later, it is simply 
known that he attended the university of Glasgow. On 
leaving it he proceeded on Ms trav^ with ArcMbald, 
sevens earl of Argyle. It is supposed that it was during his 
sojourn on the Contment he composed his series of sonnets, 
afterwards published under the title of Avrora (1604r), 
He was tutor to the young earl Upon his return he pre- 
luded to court, and won for hims^ speedily a name as 
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a gentleman of parts and learning. The first of Ms 
Monarchicke Tragedies had been published at Edinburgh 
in 1603, viz., TJie Tragedie of DarivSy wMch, like his 
Parenesis to the Prime (1604), bore on the title-j^ga 
simply, “By Wilham Alexander of Menstrie.^' In 1604 
he reprinted Barivs along with a new tragedy of Cmar, 
giving the two the afterwards more celebrated title of 
Mcmarehicie Tragedies — idtimately UKxeased by The 
Alessandram and Julius Caesar (1607). In 1607 he 
describes himself as “William Alexander, gentleman of 
the prince’s privy chamber.” King James was much taken 
with him. He held Ms oMce with the prince of Wales until 
Ms lamented death in 1612, on wMch he published his 
Elegie on the Death of Pirmce Senrie (Edinburgh, 1612). 
In 1612 he was made master of bequests, and knighted; 
Ms title-page of the Elegie bearing to be by “ Sir William 
Alexander of Menstrie.” In 1614 appeared Ms Doomesday; 
or, the Great Day of the Lordls IvdgeTnent (Edinburgh). 
In 1621 (September 21) he received the most prodigious 
“gift” ever bestowed on a subject, viz,, “a gift and 
grant” of Canada, inclusive of Nova Scotia, or Acadie, 
and Newfoundland — a fact declarative of royal ignorance 
of what the gift really was. Yet was it subsequently 
confirmed by Charles L In 1624, Alexander, in relation 
to Ms grant, published An Encouragement to Colonies — 
twice at least reprinted (1626 and 1630). The gift and 
grant belong to Mstory rather than biography, and their 
later results to the romance of the peerage and of law 
In 1626 he was appointed Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and in 1630 created a peer, as Lord Alexander of Tulli- 
body, and Viscount Stirling. In 1631 he was made an 
extraordinaiy judge in the Court of Session. In 1632 he 
built Argyle House, a quaint building, wMch remains 
one of the “lions” of Stirling. In 1633 he was advanced 
a step in the peerage, being created Eaxl of Stirling and 
Viscount Cana^j and in 1639 Earl of Dovan. In 1637 
he collected his poetical works, and issued them as Beorcor 
turns wiQi the Mmes^ “by William, Earle of Sterline,” with 
Ms portrait engraved hy MarshalL This folio dM not 
include either Avrora or Psalms of King David (Oxford, 
1631), although there seems little doubt that he, rather 
than King James, was the main author of the latter. It, 
however, first gave his second sacred poem (incomplete) of 
Jonathan. He died in London on 12th February 1640, 
and later his remains were transferred to Stirling. Lauded 
by Sir Robert Ayton and William Drummond of Haw- 
ihomden, the Earl of Stirling, nevertheless, soon fell out of 
men’s memories. The recent careful and beautifal edition 
of his Poeilcal Worlcs (3 vole.) ought to revive his fame ; 
for while there is too often a wearying wordiness, the 
student-reader is rewarded with “full many a gem of 
purest ray serene.” His Doomesday has some grand things; 
his Avrora suggests comparison with Sidneys Astrophd 
and Btella, (Works as above; Laing’s Baillids Ldters 
and Journals^ iii. 629; Drummond MSS., by Laing; 
Kunter^s MSS., in Brifc. Museum.) (a. b. a.) 

ALEXANDRETTA See Scajtojeboon. 

ALEXANDRIA, a city of Lower Egypt, and for a loxig 
time its capital, was situated on the Mediterranean, 12 
miles west of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, in 31* 11' 
N. lat., and 29® 62' E. long. The ancient city was oMong 
in form, with a length from east to west of 3 to 4, a breadth 
from norih to south of 1, and, according to Pliny, a drcttin- 
ference of 16 miles. Lake Mareotis bathed its walls on 
the south, and the Mediterranean on the north ; on the 
west was the Necropolis, and on the east the Hippodrome. 
The city was laid out in straight parallel streets, one ^ 
wMch, about 200 feet wide, ran westward from the Canopic 
gate to the Necropolis. This street was decorated with 
magnificent houses, temples, and public buildings, and 
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waa mtersacted bj anotliet of tiio EBme breadtli and magm- 
fieence, rmming from south to north. Ancient Alexandria 
•was divided into three regions : (1.) The Hegio Jndm>rum, 
ox the Jews* ^juarter, forming the north-east portion of 
the city. (2.) Mkueotu on the ■west, occupied chiedy by 
l^Fptiaus. Its principal building was the Serapeum, or 
temple of Serapis, containing an image of the god, brought 
prol&ibly from Pontus. A large pare of the famous library 
of Alexandria was placed in the SerapeuiXL (3.) J^rucliei^n^ 
Ihe Eojal or Greek qimrter, forming the remaining and 
magnificent portion of the city In the Bmcheum 
were the chief public buildings of Alexandria, the most 
noted of which was the splendid palace of the Ptolemies, 
on a peniiisula called the Lochias, which stretched out 
Into the ;^Iediterraiiean towards the east of the city ; the 
library proper, and the mnseimi, a sort of college, with a 
dining-hall and lecture-rooms for the professors (see 
Ltbraby) ; the Gesmrium^ or temple of the Caesars, where 
divine honours were paid to the emperors; and the 
Dica^teriumf or court of justice. An artificial mole, called 
the Septastadiunif nearly a mile in length, stretched from 
the continent to the isle of Pharos. Between tbia mole 
and the peninsula of Lochias was the greater harbour ; on 
the other side of the mole was the harbour called JEunostosy 
or Safe Betum. The two were connected with each 
other by two brealss in the mole, crossed by two bridges, 
which could be raised at pleasure. Within the harbour of 
Eunostos was an artificiai basin called Eibotos^ the 
Chest, oommunicating with lake Mareotis by a canal, from 
which a separate arm stretched eastward to the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile. On the eastern point of the island of 
Pharos was the famous lighthouse, said to have been 400 
feet high. It was begun by Ptolemy Soter, and finished 
by Mb sucotfSBor, Philadelphus. It cost 800 i^ents, which, 
if Alexandrian, is equivalent to £248,000. In the time of 
Diodorus Siculus (50 B.O.), iho' population of AleYandTio. 
was estimated at 300,000 freemen, with probably at least 
as many slaves. 

The city was founded by Alexander the Great 332 b.o. ; 
but the island of Pharos was from an early period a refuge 
of Greek and Phcenician sea-rovers, a fact commemorated 
in the name Pirates’ Bay/’ given to a deep indentation 
on the north side of the island; and on the mainland 
was the Kttle town of Bhacotis, subsequently incorporated 
in the quarter of that name. The architect employed by 
Alexander was the celebrated Dinocrates, who had acquired 
i high reputation by rebuilding the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. The new city prospered greatly as a centre both 
of commerce and of learning, particularly during the reigns 
of the earlier Ptolemies, to whose enlightened liberality, 
indeed, its literary importance was largely due. But the 
later monaxchs of the house of Lagus were mostly weak 
and vicious men, under whom the city declined in influence. 
In 80 B.a Ptolemy Alexander bequeathed his city to the 
iiomans; but the bequest did not immediately take effect 

owing to the dvfl convuMons in Italy, into which Alexandria 

itself was eventually drawn, and it was not until 30 b.c. 
that the Emitted to Augustus. It was by him made 
an imperial miy, governed by a prefect appointed by the i 
emperor, while ‘the functions of the Alexandrian senate ! 
were suspended, a state of matters which continued 
196 A.D., when Severus restored its municipality. 

Alexandria seems from this time to have regained its 
old prosperity, becoming an important granary of Borne, 
which, doubtless, was one of the chief reasons that induced 
Augustus to place it directly under the imperial power. 
In 216 A.i>. the emperor Caracalla visited the city; and, 
in order to repay some insulting satires that the inhabitants 
had made upon him, he commanded his troops to put to 
death ail youths capable of bearing arms. This brutal 


order seems to have been carried out even beyond the 
letter, for a general massacre was the result. Notwith- 
standing this terrible disaster, Alexandria soon recovered 
its former splendour, and for a time was esteemed the 
first city in tiie world after Borne. As the power of the 
Caesars decreased, however, their hold over Alexandria was 
weakened, and the city itself suffered from internal com- 
motions and insurrections, which gradually destroyed its 
importance. In 616 it was taken by Chosroes, king t.f 
Persia ; and in 640 by the Arabians, under Aiaru, after 
a siege that lasted fourteen months, during which Herac- 
lius, the emperor of Constantinople, did not send a single 
ship to its assistance. Notwithstanding the losses that the 
city had sustained, Amru was able to write to ids master, 
the caliph Omar, that he had taken a city containing ‘*4000 
palaces, 4000 baths, 12,000 dealers in fresh oil, 12,000 
gardeners, 40,000 Jews who pay tribute, 400 theatres or 
places of amusement.” The following story, rdating to the 
destruction of the library, is told by Abulfaragius ; — John 
the Grammarian, a famous Peripatetic philosopher, being 
in Alexandria at the time of its capture, and in high 
favour with Amru, begged that he would give him the 
royal Hbiary. Amru told him that it was not in his power 
to grant such a request, but promised to write to the 
caliph for his consent. Omar, on hearing the request of 
Ms general, is said to have replied that if those books 
contained the same doctrine ■witn the Koran, they could 
be of no use, since the Koran contained all necessary 
truths ; but if thejr contained anything contrary to that 
book, they ought to be destroyed; and therefore, what- 
ever their contents were, he ordered them to be burnt. 
Pursuant to this order, they were distributed among the 
public baths, of which there was a large number in the city, 
where, for six months, they served to supply the fires. 
Shortly after its capture, Alexandria again fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, who took advantage of Ainm’s 
absence with the greater portion of his army. On hearing 
what had happened, however, Amru returned, and quicJily 
regained possession of the city. About the year 646 
Amru was deprived of his government by the caliph Oth- 
maa. The Egyptians, by whom Ajtnm ivas greatly beloved, 
were so mu(3i dissa't^fied by this act, and even showed 
sudi a tendency to revolt, that Constantine, the Greek 
emperor, determined to make an effort to reduce Alex^ 
andria. The attempt proved perfectly successful, Manuel, 
Constantine’s general, capturing the city with inconsider- 
able loss. The caliph, perceiving his mistake, immediately 
restored Amru, who, on his arrival in Egypt, drove the 
Greeks within the walls of Alexandria, but was only able 
to capture •the city after a most obstinate resistance by the 
defenders. This so exasperated him that he completely 
demolished its fortifications, although he seems to have 
spared the lives of the inhabitants as far as lay in his 
power. Alexandria now rapidly declined in importance. 
It was captured by Andalusian adventurers in 823; by 
the Moghrebins in 924, and again in 928. The building 
of Cairo in 969, and, above all, the discovery of the route 
to the East by the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, nearlj 
rmned ite commerce; and after this we hear little of tht* 
city until the beginning of the present century. 

AJiEX ato bia, the modem city, stands partly on what 
was the island of Pha^s, now a peninsula, but mostly on 
the isthmus by which it is connected with the mainland. 
Kiis was origmally an artificial dyke connecting the 
island with the land opposite; but, through the constant 
aysu mu l a tion of soil and ruins, it has attained its present 
dimensions. The piincipel pubKc and government build- 
ings are on the peninsula. The ancient city was situated 
on the mainlan d, adjacent to the modem town, and the 
extent of the ruins that still exist sufificiently attests ita 
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greatness. The general appearance of Alexandria is by 
no means striking; and from its sitnation its environs are 
sandy, fiat, and sterile. It vvas formerly surrounded by 
strong tnrreted ’walls, with extensive outworks, but in 
various parts the walls have lately been destroyed to make 
way for improvements. In Ihe Turkish quarter the 
streets are narrow, irregular, and filthy, and the hons^s 
mean and ill-built. The Frank quarter, on the other 
hand, presents the appearance of a European town, having 
handsome streets and squares, and excellent shops. The 
streets have been much improved lately by being nearly 
all paved. The principal hotels, shops, and offices are 
situated in the Great Square, the centre of whidi forms a 
very agreeable promenade, being planted with trees, and 
weU provided with seats. It has also a fountain at each 
end. In the suburbs are numerous handsome *711108, with 
pleasant gardens. Among the principal public buildings 
are the palace of the pasha, the naval arsenal, the naval 
and military hospitals, custom-house, bourse, two theatres, 
several mosques, churches, convents, &c. There is an im- 
portant naval school, and a number of other educational 



institutions. Among the charities worthy of mention is 
the hospital of the Deaconesses of Kaisersworth. Formerly 
the toTO was supplied with water by means of tire ancient 
reservoirs formed under the old city, which are in many 
cases as perfect now as when first made, 2000 years 
ago. These were annually filled with water by means of 
the canal from the Nile, at the time of inundation; but a 
system of water-works has been formed by a public com- 
paigp*, and a constant supply of water is now obtained from 
the canal at some distance from the town. The principal 
streets, squares, and railway stations, are lighted with gas. 
Few of the r emain s of the ancient city are now visible. 
Most of those that were to be seen a few years ago have 
since disappeared, but frequently in making excavations 
portions of ancient masonry, broken columns, and frag- 
ments of statues are discovered. Among the beet known 
of the ancient relics are the two obelisks commonly called 
deopatm’s Needles.” They were originally brought 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria in the reign of Tiberius, 
and were set up in front of the temple of Caesar. They 
are of red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics. 
One is still standing, and is 71 feet bigh and 7 feet 7 
inches in diameter at the base. The other, which is fallen 
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and covered with debris, is in a less perfect state, and not 
quite so long as the former. It was offered to the English 
government by Mehemet Ali, but after some consideration 
was declined. Near the obelisks are the ruins of an old 
round tower, commonly called the Eoman Tower.” But 
the most striking of the ancient monuments is the column 
styled Pompe;]^s Pillar.” It stands on a mound of earth 
about 40 feet l%h, and has a height of 98 feet 9 inches. 
The shaft consists of a single piece of red granite, and is 
73 feet long and 29 feet 8 inches in circumference. The 
capital is Corinthian, 9 feet high, and the base is a square 
of about 16 feet on each side. From an inscription it 
appears to have been erected in honour of the emperor 
Diocletian, and it was formerly surmounted by a statue of 
that monarch. To the S. W. of the city are the catacombs, 
which served for the burial of the dead, and are formed by 
excavations in the calcareous rock of which the shore is 
composed. They are of great extent, and one of the 
chambers^ is remarkable for its elegance. The climate of 
Alexandria is mild and salubrious. The heats of summer 
are modified by the N.W. "winds from the sea, which prevail 
during nine months of the year, the thermometer seldom 
rising above 85® Fahr. In winter a good deal of rain falls, 
and throughout the year the atmosphere is generally moist, 
being saturated with a saline vapour from the sea. 

Alexandria has been mainiy indebted for its prosperity 
to the advantages of its position for trade. It was this 
that first atfracted the attention of its far-seeing founder 
to the site, and its subsequent history in no way belied his 
penetration. It soon rose to be the most important com- 
mercial city in the world, and the great emporium of trade 
between Europe and the East. Subsequently its fortunes 
fluctuated wi& those of its possessors, but the great blow 
to its prosperity was the discovery of the route to India by 
flie^ Cape of Good Hope, and under the Turks it sank into 
insignificance, numbering only about 6000 inhabitants. 
Soon after Mehemet Ali became ruler of Egypt he turned 
his attention to the restoration of Alexandria. One of the 
moat important works that he effected with this view was 
the opeimg of the Mahmoudieh Canal In 1820. This was 
accomplished at a cost of about £300,000, and, for want of 
proper management, at a melancholy loss of human life. 
It is about 60 miles in length, with an average width of 
about 100 feet, and communicates with the Eosetta branch 
of the Nile at the village of Atfeh. Since Alexandria 
became the centre of the steam communication between 
Europe and India, and the principal station on the Over- 
land Route, its progress has been rapid. It has now regular 
comm’unication with England, Marseilles, Brindisi, Con- 
stantinople, &c. In 1861 Mr Stephenson was instructed 
to form a r^way between Alexandria and Cairo, which 
was accomplished, and the line opened for traffic, in 1866. 
This v™ shortly afterwards extended to Suez, and several 
extensions have since been made to the cotton districts of 
the Delta. A short line of railway (not belonging to the 
government) connects the to-wn with Eamleh, a sea-bathing 
village about 7 miles distant. 

Alexandria hsis two ports, an eastern and a western. 
The latter, called also the Old Port, is by far the larger 
and better of the two. It extends from the to’wn west- 
ward to Marabout, nearly 6 miles, and is about a mU. and 
a-half in width. It has three principal entrances. The 
first, or that nearest ihe city, has about 17 feet of water, 
but is narrow and difficult of access, and only used by 
small vessels and boats. The second or middle, which is 
also the principal entrance, is about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and has, where shallowest, 27 feet of water. The 
eastern side of this entrance is marked by buoys, and there 
are landmarks for guiding to the channeL The third or 
western entrance has its western boundary about three- 
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of a mile from Mambrmt Maud, is about half a 
mile imde^ and has from 26 to 27 feet of water where 
shallowest. Within the harbour ships may anchor close 
lo the town in from 23 to 40 feet of water. Further m- 
poTements, in course of couBtruction by a ^rm of English 
coutracstors (at a ocmt to the Egyptian giwemment of Ettle 
short of two millions sterling), will eTrentually render this 
one of the finest and most capacious harl>ours on the Medi- 
tenanean. Among these are the fonnatiou of a br^ikwater, 
erteuding in a south-wes^terly direction parallel to the 
shore for 2530 3 ?ards south-west of the lighthouse on Cape 
Euiiostc^; a mole, sprmgiog from the shore, and extending 
in a northerly direction for 1100 yards, and having a width 
of about 100 feet; and the construction of nearly 3 miles 
of quays and wharves, for vessels of the largest sixe, and 
with i^way connection. The foundation-stone of the 
breakwater was laid by the viceroy on 16th May 1871. 
The area of deep water, 30 feet and upwards, enclosed 
within the outer br^kwater, is 1400 acres; the area of 
28 feet of water, enclosed by the harbour mole, will be 
177 acrea The workshops of the company are at the 
quarries of Mex, about 3 miles west of the town. In 
^ harbour is a magnificent floating dock, nearly 500 
feat long and 100 feet broad. The old lighthouse, on 
the site ' d the Pharos, havmg been found insuffi- 

cient, a new lighthouse has erected on Bas-el-teen 
(1842), bearing a one-minute revolving ligh^ visible at a 
cdstance of 20 miles. The ^tem or new port, formerly 
the only port open to ChxisEana, is now little used, b^g 
exposed to the northerly ^ea, and having v^ limited 
space for anchorage. 

In 1861 the total value of the expoits was £2,688,822; and in 
1871 this had inatm to £10,251,608i, of which £7,706,442 was to 
wine of the imports for the latto year was 
£5,758,020, oi wMdh £^460,0^ wa» flom Enjdand The ptin- 
dual articles of esport wm cotton (£6,403,756), cotton seed 
{&,008.S78)^ beaaoai (£758,462), com (£678,766), (£873, 456), 

gmi^ (^07,383), cc^ee (£132,110), ivory, wool, Hnseed, senna, 
and other drags. The isincipd articles <n import were xoanufac- 
toed goods (£1,635,870), wool (£307,436), oils (£251,158), wines 
and liqueors (£!^9,944)^ raw silk, fruits. During that year there 
entered 1841 sailing vessels and 8S3 steam ve^tSa with cargoes, 
and 143 saO^ vessels and 54 steam v^^ls in ballast; and Siere 
kit 1085 sailing vessels and 848 steam vessels with oamoes, and 
797 BaDixm vessels and 62 steam vessels in ballast The total 
tonnage of the vessels that mitered was 1,262,602; and that left, 
1,267|381. The opening of the Susa Canal will no doubt serve to 
withdraw a portion of the traffic jBrom Aleaamdiia, but the Improve- 
ments that aM now being made on its harbour, and its direct rail- 
way CQiPii iu nication with Sues, must stili give it certein advantage 
over the other rout^ while it must continue to be the great emporium 
for the rapidly extending trade of Egypt itself. 

The population of Alexandria is of a very TniTAd ciha- 
racter, consisting, besides the native Turks and Arabs, of 
Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, Italians, French, English, 
Germans, Ac. At one time the ancient city is bdieved to 
have contained 600,000 inhabitants; but at idle beginning 
of this centuxy the number probably <Ed not exceed 
6000. In 1826 this had increased to 16,000, in 1840 to 
60,000, and in 1871 to 219,602, of whom 53,829 were 
foreigners. 

ALEXAJfDItIA, a town of Scotland, in the parish of 
Bonhill, Dmn’tertonshire, pleasantly situated on the west 
bank of ^ the^ river Leven, about 3 miles from Dumbarton, 
with which it is oonnectAl by a branch railway. It is a 
place of comparatively recent growth, owing it» origin 
almost entirely to the cotfx>n print and bleaching works of 
the viemity, for which there is an abundant supply of 
excellent water. Population (1871), 4650. 

ALEXANDRIA, a town and port of entry of the United 
States, capital of Alexandria county, Virginia, is beautifully 
irituat^ on the right bank of the Potomac, 7 rnii^ below 
Washington. It is neat and weH-built, witih a good har- 
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hour, and exports considerable quantities of gram and lloui*; 
but its foreign trade has decreased. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio <^nal begins here, and the town is connected with 
Wariiington by railway. Population (1870), 13,570. 

ALEXANDRIAN MS. (CodezAleaxifidrinm), the name 
given to & Greek jsaanuscript of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, now in the British Museum. This celebiated 
MS. is known to biblical scholars as Codex A. This 
abbreviation of Alexandrinus was first employed hy Ifflshop 
Walton to indicate the various readings of this MS., ap- 
pended to the text of the Septuagint and of the New 
Testament in his great Poiyglott Bible, and was adopted 
by Wetstein in coidurmity with an arrangement, since fol- 
lowed by all edito 2 }S of ^e Septuagiiit and Greek Testa 
ment, by which the capital letters of the alphabet are 
I applied to designate the uncial MSS. of the Greek Bible. 

I The MS. was presented in the year 1628 to King Charles 
L through his ambassador at the Porte, Sir Thomas Bowe, 
by CyrilluB Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople. There 
seems no good reason to doubt that Oyrillus had brought 
the document from Alexandris^ where he had held the 
office of pat^ch, although Wetstein is of opixdon, upon 
what seems inadequate evidence, that he procured it from 
the monastery of Mount Athos, where he had reside P^r 
to his coming to Alexandria. It was transferred in 1763 
from the king's private libmry to that of our national 
museum, where the volume containing the text of the New 
Testament is now, or was lately, open to public inspection 
undea: a glass case. The entire MS. consists of four small 
folio volumes, three of which contain the text of the Old, 
and one that of the New Testament. The portion, how- 
ever, containing the Old Testament is more complete thawi 
that which contains the New, the laaunm in the former 
oecttiiing chiefly in the book of Psalms; while in the New 
Testament the following portiona are wanting — vis., the 
w^hole of Matthews (^spei up to chap. xxv. 6, from John 
vi 60 to viiL 62, and from 2 Cor. iv. 13 to xii 6. Occar 
donaRy, also, single Iditers, as w^ as the titles of certain 
dividons, have been destroyed by the operations of the 
bookbinder. The material of which the MS. is composed 
is very thin vellum, the page being about 13 inches Ugh 
by 10 broad, contaming from 60 to 62 lines in each page, 
each Ime consisting of about 20 letters.* The number of 
pages is 773, of which 640 are occupied with the text cf 
the Old Testament, and 133 with that of the New. The 
characters are ^tTictal, but larger than in the Vatican MS. 
B. There are no accents or breathings, no spaces between 
the letters or words save at tfie end of a paragraph; and 
the contractions, which are not numerous, are only such as 
are found in the oldest MSS., and are indicated by a line 
drawn over the word which is abbreviated, as ^ for 
®€os. The punctuation consists of a point placed at the 
end of a sentence, usimlly on a level with the top of the 
preceding letter. As regards the date of the MS. very 
oppe^te opinions have been held. One ciitio placed it as 
low down as the 10th century, but thifi supposition hug 
been justly characterised by Tregeilles as so opposed to all 
that m known of palaeography as not to deserve a serious 
refutation. From the circumstance that the MS. does not 
exhibit any traces of mode of arranging the 

text in lines consisting of a larger or smaller number of 
words, at the end of which the reader was to pause, 
which was applied to the Pauline episfles by Euthalius of 
Alexan dria in the year 468, and which soon into 
general use — ^it has been inferred that the MS* is not of 
Ester date than the ipiddle of the 6th century. Again, the 
presence, in the text of the Gospels of AmmoniiGm 
sections and Eusehian canons, and of the epistle of 
Athanasius (who died in 373) to Marcellinua, which is 
prefixed to the Psalms, shows that it could not be older 
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than the end of the 4th centnry. In addition to this 
external testimony, palaeograpHc reasons, such as the 
geiieial style of the writing, and the formation of certain 
letters, would seem to refer the MS, to about the middle of 
the 5th century, and this date is now generally acquiesced 
in by scholars. There is an Arabic inscription, indeed, 
written on the page which contains the list of the various 
books of the Old and New Testament, which states that 
the ISIS, was written by the hand of the martyr Theda, 
while a Latin inscription by Cyril himself gives the tradi- 
tion that the Thecla who wrote the MS. was a noble 
Egyptian lady who lived shortly after the Coimcil of Nice* 
No reliance, however, can be placed on these statements, 
for, according to Scrivener, 

“ Tregelles explains the origin of the Arabic inscription on which 
Cyril’s Siatement appears to rest^ by remarking that the New 
Testament in our MS. at present eoTninences with Matt. xxv. 6, 
this lesson (Matt. xxv. 1-13) that appointed hy the Qreeh 

Church f&r the festival of St Thecla. The Egyptian, therefore, who 
wrote this Arabic note, observing the name of Thecla in the now 
mutilated upper margin of the codex, where such ruhrical notes are 
commonly placed by later hands, liastily concluded that she wrote 
the hook, and thus has perplexed our biblical unties- It is hardly 
too much to say ihat Tregelles’s shrewd conjecture seems to be cer- 
tain, almost to demonstration.” 


Tischendorf considers the editorial accumey of Baber as 
inferior to that of Woide, and enumerates a number of 
instances where the readings of the originai b&ve been 
incorrectly given by Baber (Prolegomena to Ticchendorf s 
4th ed. of the Septuagint, p. 69, jg.) In 1860 the tect 
of the New Testament was published in common type by 
R H. Cowper, the defective portions being suppKed from 
Kdsterifl ^tion of MUI’s Greek Testament, and fiwme 
inaccuracies in Woide^s edition corrected from the oiiginaL 
In 1864 there was published at Oxford, under the editor- 
ship of Mr Hansell, the text of &e Codeae Akasandrinm^ 
along with that of three of the most ancient MSS., via., 
Codd. B, C, D, with the Dublin Cod, Z, a^od a collation of 
Cod SmaUiem. The work is arranged in paralki 
columns, and thus presents, at one view, the reat^gs of 
four of our earliest authoiitii^ for the text of the New 
Testament ' (ff* a) 

For more minute information regarding this MS. we refer to the 
prolegomena of Woide and Baber; to Senvenflsr^a to ike 

Criticism ^ the New Testament, Oambrid^ ISSl ; to the fourth 
volume of Home’s Introduetim, to the Tedammd Tre^lles, 
London, ISSS ; and to Davidson’s Biblical ChrUicism, vol. ii., Edin- 
burgh, 1852. subjoin a list of the books of tSis Old aam New 
Tt^tam^ in the order in which they are found in the M8. : — 


This MS. contains the last twelve verses of St Mark's j 
Gospel. It is defective in that part of St John's Gospd 
where the perieqpe advlterm occurs in the ordinary text, 
but Scrivener shows by an enumeration of the lettem 
in each page that the two missing leaves did not contain 
the suspected passage. It' is almost unnecessary to f^y 
that 1 John v. 7 is not found in this or in any uncial MS. 
of the New Testament. The reading of th©^ MS. in 
1 Thn. iii 16 has given rise to a good deal of discussion. 
Woide in his fac-simile edition gave the reading ®S for 
0EO2* The element of uncertainty was whether the cross 
bar of the theta had not been added by a later hand, so that 
the original reading may have been OS. Bishop Eliicott 
carefully examined the passage with the aid of a strong 
lens, and the result of his investigation, as given in a note 
'appended to his Critical Oommentaiy on First Timothy, in 
his edition of the Pastored Epistles, was to satisfy him 
that the original reading was 6s, the cross bar of the theta 
having arisen from the central line of c in the word 
«w€)S€ta, which is directly opposite, shining through the 
leaf, and being mistaken by a scribe for pa^ of the theta, 
and being tonohed up accordingly, — a view which vras 
maintained by Wetstein. On the other hand, both Tr^eUes 
and Scrivener, who made the same investigation, are of 
opinion that the stroke of the epsilon cuts the theta much 
too high to be mistaken by any ordinary scribe for the 
cross bar of the theta. When critics of such distinguish^ 
reputation differ, the question of the original reading will 
probably remain for ever uncertain. 

The first use that was made of the MS. for critical 
purposes was by Bishop Walton, who had the various read- 
ings which it presents inserted in his great Fdyglott Bible, 
under the texts of the Septuagint and New Testament 
respectivdy. It was collated by both Mill and Wetsteim 
for their editions of the Greek Testament. In 1786 the 
New Testament was published in a faoHsiii^ edition by 
Dr Woide, at that time librarian to the British Museum j 
the types of this edition were cut so as to represent 
generd appearance of the letters; and the edition exhibits 
the MB. page for page, line for line, and letter for letter. 
The work was accompanied by valuable prolegomena on 
the history, age, dca, of the MS.; and is i^ow^ to have 
been executed with remarkable accuracy. In 1828 the 
Rev. H. H. Baber eomfJeted the publication of the Old 
Testament portion in thi^ large folio volumes (1816-1828) 
also in fac-sinule- with useful prolegomena and notoL 
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ALEXANDEI 

AiEXAjETDEIAlf SCHOOL. Under ibi# title ue 
^eorallj inclnded certain istrongly-marked tendendee in 
litCTktnre and adance wMdi tcn^k their lise in the dty of 
Ak3candrm. Tb^t cily, founded by Alexander the Great 
about the time when Oreece^ in lodng her natioaml inde- 
pendence, lo«t olao her intellectiml supremacy, was in every 
way adm^bly adapts for beccming the new centre d the 
world’s activity and tiiou^t Its dtimtion brought it into 
commercial rektiona with aU the nations lying around the 
Meditearane^, and at the sisme time rendered it the one 
eomxaunicating Hnk with the wealth and civilisation of the 
East. Ilie great natural advantages it thus eiyoyed 
were artificially increased to an enormous extent by the 
care of the sovereigns of E^ypt Ptolemy Soter (re%ned 
306-286 B.C.), to whom, in the general distribution of 
Alexander's conquests, tl^ kingdom had fallen, began to 
iimw around him from various ports of Greece a dmde of 
Loen eminent in literatizre and philosophy. To these he 
gave every facility for the prosecution ci their learned 
researches. Under the inspiration of his friend Demetrius 
Phalereus, the Athenian orator, this Ptolemy laid the 
foundations of the great library, and originated the keen 
search for aU wiitt^ works, whidi result in the fonna* 
tion of a collection such as the world has seldom seen. 
He abo built, for the convenience of his men of letters, 
the Museum, in which, maintained ly the roysl bounty, 
they resided, studied, and taught. This Museum or academy 
of science was in many respects not unlike a modern univer- 
si^. The work thus begun by Ptolemy Soter was earned 
on vigorously by his descendants, in particular by his two 
imme^te successors, Ptolemy Phikdelphus and Ptdemy 
Euergetes. Phikdelphus (286-247 B.a), whose librarian 
was the celebrated (blliomchuB, bought up all Aristotle’s 
cddecticm of books, and also introduce a number of Jewish 
and Pjgyptkn wosko. Among these appears to have been 
a portion ci the Sepkiagint. Euergetes (247-222 B.a) 
kz^y increased the library by seking on the originm 
editions ci the dmmatists kid up in the Athenian arclnves, 
and by compelling all travellers who arrived in Alexandria 
to l^ve a copy of smy work they possessed. 

The intellectual movement so originated extended- over 
a long period of years. If we date its rise from the 
century B.O., at the time of the fall of Greece and the 
foundation of the Grseco-Maoedonian empire, we must look 
for its final dissolution in the 7th century ci the Christian 
at the time of the fall of Alexandria and the rise of 
{he Mahometan power. But this very long period folk into 
two divisions. The first, extending from about 506 b,o. 
to alK>ut 30 B.O., includes the time from the foundation of 
the Ptolemaic dyuas^^ to its final subjugation by the 
Bomans; the s^nd extends from 30 B,a to 640 a.d. 
The characteristic f ^turi^ of th^e divisions ore very dearly 
marked, and their difference afiTords an explanation of the 
vaziety and vagueness of meaning attaching to the term 
Al e xa ndrian SchooL In the first of the two periods the 
intdleclual activity was of a purely litenuy and scientific 
nature^ It was on attempt to continue and develop, under 
new conditions, the old Hellenie culture. This direction 
of effort was particukriy noticeable under the early Ptole- 
mies, Alexandria being thmi almost the only home in the 
world far pure Eteraturo. During the last centuiy and a 
half bef cHfe the Christkn the school, as it might be 
called, began to brmfc up and to lose its individuality. 
This was due portiy to the state of government under some 
of the later Ptolemies, partly to the formation of new lite- 
rozy o^es in Bhodes, Sjzia, &c., whose supporters, though 
retaining the Alexandziw peculioritiee, o^d seemly be 
included in the Alexandrian school. The loss of active 
life, consequent on this gradual dissolution, was much in- 
creased when Alexandria fell under Boman sway. Then 
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the influence of the school was extended over the wh<& 
known world, but men of letters began to concentrate at 
Emne rather than at Alexandria^ In that city, however, 
there were new forces in operation which produced a 
second grand outburst of intellectual Ufa The new move- 
ment was not in the old direction — ^had. Indeed, nothing 
in common with it. With its character largely determined 
by Jewish elements, and even more by contact with the 
dogmas of Chiistiamty, this second Alexandrian school 
resulted in the specuktive philosophy of the fTeo-Pktonists 
and the religious philosophy of the Gnostics and early 
church fathers. 

There appear, therefore, to be at least two definite signi- 
fications of the title Alexandrian School; or rather, there 
are two Alexandrian schools, distinct both chronologically 
and in substance. The one is the Alexandrian school of 
poetry and sdenoe, the other the Alexandrian school of 
philosophy. As regards the use of the word "school” to 
denote thm movements, it must be observed that the term 
is misleading. It has not the same meaning as when 
appHed to the Academics or Peripatetics, the Stoics or 
Epicureans. These consisted of a company united by 
holding in common certain speculative principles, by having 
the same theoxyof things. There was nothing at all cor-< 
responding to this among the Alexandrians, fo, Uterature 
their activities were directed to the most diverse objects, 
they have only in common a certain j^irit or fonnu 
There was among them no definite system of philosophy. 
Even in the later sdhools of philosophy proper there is 
found a community rather of tendency than of definite 
result or of fixed principles. 

Alexandrian Sdiool of lAl^cdure . — ^The general character 
of the literature of the school appears as the necessary con- 
sequence of tiie state of affairs brought about by the fall 
of Greek nationaliiy and independence. The great works 
of the Greek mind had formerly been the piquets of a 
fresh life of nature and perfect freedom of bought. All 
&ek hymns, epics, and histories were bound up with their 
individuality as a free people. But the Macedonian con- 
qi^ at Charonea brought about a complete dissolution of 
this Greek life in all its rektions, private and political. 
The full, genial spirit of Greek thought vanish^ when 
freedem was lost, with which it was inseparably united. 
A substitute for tMs originality was found at Alexandria in 
learned research, extended and multifarious knowledge. 
Amply provided with means for acquiring information, and 
under ibe watchful care of a great monarch, the Alexan- 
drians readily took this new direction in literature. With 
all the great objects removed which could excite a true 
spirit of poetry, they devoted themselves to minute 
researches in all sciences subordinate to literature proper. 
They studied critiewm, grammar, prosody and metre, 
antiquities and mythology. The results of this study 
constantly appear in their paroductions. Their works are 
never national, never addressed to a people, but to a circle 
of learned men. Moreover, the very fact of being under 
the protection, and, as it were, in the pay of an absolute 
monarch, was dama^g to the character of their literature. 
There was introduced into it a courtly element, dear traces 
of whidi, with all its accompaniments, are found in the 
extant works of the school One other fact, not to be for- • 
gotten in forming a general estimate of the literary value 
of their pfoductions, is, that the same writer was ficequently 
m almost alwa]^ distinguished in several special sciences. 
The most renamed poeto were at the same time men of 
Gultum and sdence, critics, archaeologists, astronomers, or 
phymciai^. To su^ writers the poetical form was merdy 
a convenient vehide for the exposition of sdence. 

The forms of poetical composition diiefly cultivated by 
the Alexandrians were epic and lyric or elegiac. Great 
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epics are wanting ; but in their place, as might almost have 
\^n expected, are found the historical and the didactic or 
expository epics. The subjects of the historical epics were 
generally some of the well-known myths, in the exposition 
of which the writer could eadbibit the full extent of his 
learning and his perfect command, of verse. These poems 
are in a sense viduable as rex>ertorie5 of antiquMes; but 
their style is on the whole bad, and infinite patienoe is 
required to clear up their numerous and obscure allusions. 
The best extant specimen is the ArffonauCica of Apollonius 
Khodius; the most characteristic is the Alexandra or Gas- 
mndra of Lycophron, the obscurity of which is almost 
proverbial. 

The subjects of didactic epics were very numerons ; they 
seem to have depended on the special knowledge poe»e»sed 
by the writers, who used verse as a form for unfolding 
their information. Some, the lost poem of Callimachus, 
called AiTia, were on riie origin of my^s and religious 
observances j others were on ^cial sciences. Thus we 
have two poems of Aratus, who, though not resident at 
Alexandria, was so thoroughly imbued with the Alexan- 
drian spirit as to be with reason included in the school j 
the one is an essay on astronomy, the oHier an account of 
the signs of the weather, Nicander of Colophon has also 
left us two epics, one on remedies for poisons, the other on 
the bites of venomous beasts. Of many other epic poets 
only the names are known, as Dicsearchus, Euphorion, 
EManus, Dionysius, Oppianus, The spirit of ^ their 
productions is the same, that of learned researdn They 
are distinguished by artistic form, purity of expression, 
and strict attention to the laws of metre and prosody, 
qualities which, however good in themselves, do not com- 
pensate for want of originality, freshness, and power. 

In their lyric and elegiac poetry 'diere is much worthy 
of admiration. The specimens we possess are not devoid 
of talent or of a certain happy art of expression. Yet, for 
the most part they either relate to objects thoroughly 
incapable of poetic treatment, where the writer’s endeavour 
is rather to expound the matter fully than to render it 
poetically beau^ul, or else expend ^emselves on idiort 
isolated subjects, generally myths, and are erotic in dba- 
racter. The earliest of the elegiac poets was Philetas, the 
sweet singer of Cos. But the most distinguished was Calli- 
machus, undoubtedly the greatest of the Alexandrian 
poets. Of his numerous works there remain to ns only 
a few hymns, epigrams, and fragments of degies. Other 
lyric poets were Phanocles, Hermesianax, Mexander of 
JStolm, and Lycophron. 

Some of the best productions of the sdiool were their 
epigrams. Of these we have several i^ecunens, and the 
art of composing them seems to have been afudduoualy 
cultivated, as might naturally be expected from the court 
life of the poets, and their constant endeavours after teise- 
nesa and neatness of expression. Of kindred character 
were the x>arodies and satirical poems, of which the beet 
examples were the of Timon. 

Dr^atic poetry appears to have flourished to some extent. 
There are still extant three or f om varying lists of the seven 
great dramatists who composed the Pleiad of Alexandria. 
Their works, perhaps not unfoitunately, have perished. A 
ruder kind of drama, the amcebasan verse, or bucolic mime, 
developed into the only pure stream of genial poetry found 
in the Alexandrian S<^ool, the Idylls of Theocritus. The 
name of these poems preserves their original idea^ they 
were pictures of fresh country life. 

The moat interesting fact connected with this . Alexan- 
drian poetry is the powerful inJiuence it exerciaed on 
Bomaa literature. That literature, especially in the 
Augustan age, is not to be thoroughly understock without 
due appreciation of the character of the Alexandrian School 
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Before the Alexandrians had begun to prt^nce original 
works, their researches were directed towards the master- 
pieces of ancient Greek literature. If that literature was 
to be a power in the world, it must be handed down to 
posterity in a form capable of being understood. This 
was the task begun and carried out by the Alexandrian 
critics. These men did not merely collect works, but 
sought to arrange them, to subject the texts to criticism, 
and to explain any allusion or reference in them which at 
a later date might become obscure. The complete philo- 
logical examination of any work consisted, according to 
them, of the following processes : — arrangement 
of the text; dvdyFcocrcs, settlement of ciccentoj r€)Qfiti^ theory 
of forms, syntax; explanation either of words or 

things ; and finally, xpCa-Ls, jud^ent on the author and his 
‘workj including all questions as to authenticity and integ- 
rily. To perform thdr task adequately required from 
the critics a wide circle of Imowledge j and from tibia 
requirement sprang the scienoea of grammar, pn^ody, 
lexicography, mythology, and archaeology, l^e service 
rendered by these <aitic8 is invaluable. To them we owe 
not merely the possession of the greatest works of Greek 
intellect, but the possession of them in a readable state. 
The most celebrat^ critics were Zenodotus; Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to whom we owe the theory of Greek 
accents; and Aristarchus of Samothrace, confessedly the 
Coxyphseus of criticism. Others were Alexander of JStolia, 
Lycophron, Callimadbus, Eratosthenes, and many of a later 
age, for the critical school long survived the literary. 
These philological labours were of great indirect import- 
ance, for they led immediately to the study of the natural 
adences, and in particular to a more accurate knowledge 
of geography and histotj. Considerable attention began 
to be paid to the ancient histoxy of Greece, and to all the 
myths relating to the foundation of states and cities. A 
large collection of such curious information is contained in 
the JSihliotheca of Apollodoms, a pupE of Aristarchus, 
who fiouiished in the 2d century n,c. Eratosthenes was 
the first to write on mathematiced and physical geography; 
he also first attempted to draw up a chronological table 
of the Egyptian ktogs, and of the historical events of 
Greeca Bis Egyptian chronology, along with that of 
Manetho, is still of great interest to schol^ ; and Bunsen 
speaks with the hipest admiration of his researches in 
Greek history. The sdences of mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine were also cultivated with assiduity and 
success at Alexandria, but they can scarcdly be said to 
have their origin there, or in any strict sense to form a 
part of the peculiarly Alexandrian literature. The founder 
of the xna^ematicaL school was the celebrated Euclid: 
among its scholars were Archimedes; Apollonius of Perga^ 
author of a treatise oxkO<mic Sections; Eratosthenes, to whom 
we owe the first measuremfent of the earth ; and^Hipparchus, 
the founder of the epicydioal theoiy of the heavens, after- 
wards called the Ptolemaif/ system^ from its most f^amonui 
expositor, COaudins Ptolemms. Alexandria continued 
long after the Christian era to be celebrated as a school of 
maSiematics and science. 

AUstundrian Scliool of Philosophy , — Although it is not 
possible to divide literatures with absolute rigidity by 
oentnries, and although the intdlectual life of Alexandria, 
particularly as applied to science, long survived the Boman 
conquest, yet at that period the sdiool, which for some 
time had been gradually breaking up, seems finally to have 
succumbed. The later productions in the fidd of pure 
literature bear the stamp of Borne rather than of Alexan- 
dria. But in that dty, for some time past, there had been 
various forces secretly working, and these coming in com- 
taefc with great spiritual changes occurring in the world 
around, produced a second outburst of intellectual activity. 
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himug the nataTw of fordgn counteos transplanted to 
AlexaEdiia by its formder been a few Jews, These 
gradnallj meres^ed in number^ nntii^ about the time of the 
Christian era, they formed an of the populace 

of Egypt, inhabit^ two of the five quarters of the capital, 
and hdd high offices in the state. They had been well 
lamted by the Ptolemies, and for some time eacpeiienced 
similar treatment from the Eomans. The new move- 
ment of thought was in great measure due to the 
prince of this Jewish element. The contact of free 
Greek speculation with the peculiar Jewish ideas of the 
eran^fcendence of God, of a special revelation, and of a 
singular subjective eosta^, the prophetic state, could not 
fail to have a strong effect on the mode of thought of the 
most highly cultured Jews, Krom many causes they were 
more than ordinarily open to receive foreign ideas. Their 
isolated position hs^ been broken in upon by their long 
residence as a small minority in the midst of an atmo- 
sphere of Greek custom and thought, and in the most 
highly cultivated dty in the world. Their sej^ration from 
tiieir native country had tended to broaden their views by 
wakening the strong political convictions which united 
their destiny and their sacred writings with a definite land. 
It was a necesmy consequence that they should endeavour 
so far as possil^ to asi&Dailate their principles to Greek 
ideas. The two systems were not, they found, in total 
contradiction ; they had several points in common. This 
was specially the case with the Hstonic writings. There 
thus arose among the Jews a constantly increasing tmidencgr 
to modil^ or widen their doctrines so as to admif. of 
Greek conceptions, and then, with the aid of these concep- 
tions, to lysternatise their own somewhat vague religious 
views. In this way pMLo^phy and religion would be 
muited or idmxtified. Th^ is truth in all philosophy, for 
phfioeo^y is^ bat a manned reproduction of the sacred 
record in whidh all truth is contained. The Scriptures 
coninin all philosophy, but not explicitly j they require to 
be interpreted. The system thus developed has a philo- 
sophical aspect, yet never ceases to be essentially Jewish, 
for the ultimate resort is always to a body of doctrine 
grossly reveal^ Iri}gress in this direction was possible 
in two ways, Eirst, the pure Greek metaphysical thought 
rejected a body of truth said to have been revealed to a 
special people, but retained the idea of revelation to the 
individual thinker. A doctrine was thus evolved which 
wntained most of the oriental or Jewidh theosophical 
ideas, but in logical sequence and baaed fear the most part 
on the earlier works of Greek thinkers. Religion was 
retmned, but was e^lained or had a meaning given by 
philosophy. To this powerful movement of thought the 
name Neo-Platonism is given ; its chief representatives 
were Ammonins Saccas, Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
®d^ X’rodus. Second, the introduction of the peculiar 
uhristian dogmas couH not fail to produce a lively effect 
cm the Alei^drim thinkers. These dogmas had to be 
reconefled with philosophy, or the one must yield to and 
m absorbed by the other. The attempt to solve the pro- 
blem of their mutual relation gave rise to Gnosticism in 
m its phases, and was the cause of the speculative element 

^ works of such fathers as Clement of Alexandria 
and Ongen. 

To the whole of this great movement the title Alexan- 
drian pBilc^ophy must be given, although that tenn is 
sometime identified with Neo-PlatonisaL Of the exact 
lineal ongin of it we have no certain notice. Some 
thinkra are of opinion that even in the Septuagint traces 
^mtionaliam can be discovered. (Bee FrankeL jETiifemct- 
mr S^uoffinea, 1841.) In Aristobulus 
^ found a thoroughgoing attempt to show that 
early Greek speculations were in harmony with the divine 
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record, because they had been borrowed from it. Traces 
of allegorical interpretation are also found in him^ 
no conception of a theosophical system. In the peculiar 
tenets of the ThmxpeaicSy so far these can be known, may 
perhaps be traced another stream of infiuenca, the Neo- 
Pytha^resn. The complete representative of the Jewish 
religions philosophy was Philo, sumamed Jud&eus, who 
lived at Alexandria during the Christian era In him are 
found a complete and elaborate theosophy fusing together 
religious and metaphysical ideas, a firm conviction that all 
truth is to be found in the sacred writings, and a constant 
application to these writings of the principle of aliegorical 
interpretation* His system is a ^jmeretism of Oriental 
mysticism and Greek metaphysics, and the effort at such 
a combination £rom the Jewi^ side could go no further. 
After Philo Judsexui there remained as possible courses 
either Neo-Flatonism or Gnosticism. 

Of Alexandrian literature there are notices in histories of 
Greek literature, as MiUler and Donaldson, or Bemhardy ; of 
Alexandrian philosophy, in general histories of philosophy 
and of early Christianity. Special works, wMch, however, 
devote most attention to the Neo-Platonista, are — 

Matter, Huiaire de VEcoU d^Alemndrie^ 2d ed. 8 vok. 
1840-44 f Simon, Sutcire de VEcole dSAlexandrie^ 2 vols. 
1844-45 ; Yacherot, Sistoire critique de VMcole ^Aless^ 

3 vols. 1846—61 ; Kingsley, AlemSfUdria mid 
Sehooli, 1854; Gfrorer, JPhilo und die Aiem^ndrinieehe 
1886 ; Daehne, Geechieht - Daretellufig dm 
Judu^Ales^mdHnucJian Religiou^philoHo phie^ 2 vols. 1 834, 
AliFX A N DBINE YFBSFI, a name given to the leading 
measure in French poetry. It is the heroic French veiso, ’ 
I used In epic narrative, in tragedy, and in the higher comedy. 
There is some doubt as to the origin of the name; bui 
most probably it is derived from a collection of romances, 
published early in the 13th century, of which Alexander of 
Mjacedon was the hero, and in which he was represented, 
somewhat like our own Arthur, as the pride and crown of 
chivalry. Before the publication of this work most of the 
tronvfere romances appeared in octo-syllabic verse. The 
new work, whidi was henceforth to set the fashion to 
French literature, was written in lines of twelve syllables, 
but with a freedom of pause which was aRerwa^ds greatly 
curtailed. The new fashion, however, was not adopted all 
at once. The metre fell into disuse until the reign of 
Francis I., when it was revived by Jean Antoine de Boeuf, 
one of the seven poets known as the Pleiades. It was not 
he, however, but Ronsaid, who made the verse popular, 
and gave it vogue in France. From his time it became 
the reco^oised vdnde for all great poetiy, and the regular 
tion of its pauses became more and more strict. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the verse as used by Racine — 

" 5^ «nis-je ? qu’ai-je fidt ? il que dois-je fStire encore ? 

Quel transport me saisit ? quel chagrin me d4vore t ” 

Two inexorable laws came to be established with regard to 
the pauses. The first is, t^t each Kne should be divided 
into two equal parts, the sixth syllable always anHmg with 
a word, fa the earlier use of this metre, on the contraiy, 
it frequently happened that the sixth and seventh syllables 
belonged to the same word. The other is, that, except 
under the most stringent conditions, there should be none 
of what the French critics call efg^ambemmt^ that is, the 
overlapping of the sense from one line on to the next. 
Ronsaid completely ignored tbi» rule, which was after his 
time settl^ by the authority of Malherbe. Such verses as 
the following ly Ronsaid would be intolerable in modem 
French poetry — ^ 

“ Oette nymphe royale est ffigne qn'an lui dressa 
Deaautels. . . . 

Parquea se disoient: Charles, qui doit venh 
Aumonde. « . . 
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Jti yetix, s'il est possible^ atteindre la louagae 
De celle. . , . 

Michael Drayton, who was twenty-two years of age when 
Ronsard died, seemed to think that the Alexandrine xoight be 
as pleasing to English as it was to French ears, and in this 
metre ho \sTOte a long poem in twenty-fonr books callad 
the Folyolhum* The metre, however, failed to catch the 
English ear* Our principal measure is a line of ten 
syllables, and we use the Alexandrine only occasionally to 
give it variety and weight. In our ordimay heroic verse 
it is but rarely introduced^ but in the favourite narrative 
metre, known as the Spenserian, it comes in regularly 
as the concluding line of each stanza. In English 
usage, moreover, it is to be observed that there is no fixed 
rule as to the position of the pause, though it is true that 
most commonly the pause occurs at the end of the sixth 
syllable. Spenser is very free in shifting the pause about j 
and though the later poets who have used this stanza are 
not so free, yet, with the exception of Shenstone and of 
Byron, they do not scruple to obliterate all pause between 
the sixth and seventh syllables. Thus Thomson {GastU of 
Indolmce, i. 42): — 

“ And music lent new gladness to the moming air.” 

The danger in the use of the Alexandrine is that, in 
attempting to give dignity to his line, the poet noiay only 
produce heaviness, incurring the sneer of Pope — 

” A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 

(k s. b.) 

ALEXIS, an ancient comic poet, bom about 394 B.o. 
at Thurii in Magna Grsecia, the unde and instructor of 
Menander. Plutarch says that he lived to the age of 106 
years, and according to Suidas he wrote 246 plays, of 
which the titles of 113 are known. The fragments that 
have been preserved by Athenmus and Stobseus attest the 
wit and elegance of the author. The plays were frequently 
tianslated by the Latin comio writers. (See Meineke, 
Fragm. Com, Groec, vol. i.) 

AlLEXIUS L, the nephew of Isaac Comnenus, and the 
most distinguished member of the Comnenus family, was 
born in 1048, and died in 1118. In early life he signalised 
himself in the wars against theenemiesof hiscountiy; but the 
mean jealousies of the ministers of the emperor Kicephorus 
(sumamed Botaniates) drove him to take up arms against 
a sovereign whose cause he had thrice gallantly defended 
against powerful insurgent leadersj and he ascended the 
throne of Constantinople in 1081. His character has been 
too partially drawn by his favourite daughter, Anrifl. Com- 
nena, who has, however, justly remarked that the disorders 
of the times were both tiie misfortune and glory of Alexius, 
and that he paid the penalty for the vices of his pre- 
decessors. In his reign the Turks extended their conquests 
from Persia to the Hellespontj on the north the empire 
was assailed by hordes of barbarians from the Danube, and 
on the west by the Normans; while Europe pressed on 
Asia by way of Constantinople, in the excitement of 
the first crusade. Amid these disturbances Alexius 
managed the affairs of the state with a dexterous and 
courageous hand, though his policy was ascribed by 
the Latins to cowardice or treacheiy. He was politic 
enough to derive solid advantages from the romantic valour 
of the cmsaders. Alexius outlived the love of his sub- 
jects, and their patience was all but exhausted in the latter 
part of his long reign. The nobUity were irritated by the 
extravagance of his relations; the i>eople by his severity 
and exactions; and the dergy murmured at his appropria- 
tion of the church funds to the defence of the state. 

ALFANI, DoHEmoo, an Italian painter, bom at Perugia 
towards the close of the fifteenth centtuy. The precise 


date is uncertain, but he was a contemporary of Bapbael, 
with whom he studied in the school of Perugino. The 
two artists lived on terms of intimate friendship, and the 
influence of the more distinguished of the two is so clearly 
traceable in the works of the other, that these have fre- 
quently been attributed to BaphaeL Towards the dose 
of his life Alfani gradually changed his style, and approxi- 
nmted to that of the later Florentine schooL The date of 
his death, according to some, was 1640, while others say he 
was alive in 1653. Pictures by Alfani may be seen in 
collections at Florence, and in several churches in Perugia. 

AL-FABABI, Abu Nasb Muhammad Ibh Takkhak, 
one of the earliest Arabian philosophers, flourished during 
the former half of the 10th century. Philosophy, among 
the Arabs, was originally an extension of the related 
sciences of astronomy and medicine, and the first philo- 
sophers were physicians. The more eminent of them were 
court physicians, and to this they doubtless owed their 
protection against the jealous suspicions of the Maho- 
metan sects. Al-Farahi is supposed (for the detailed 
accounts of his life are legendary) to have concemed him- 
self more with the theory than the practice of medicine j 
hut he is known to have been a physician at the court of 
Seif-Eddaula, and died when it was at Damascus in 960. 
Unlike some of his successors, notably Avicenna, he was 
an ascetic, and his philosophy, which has a slight Platonic 
infusion, bears traces of the contrast He was unsystematic, 
and the sketches and aphorisms of his which have come 
down to us (many of bis treatises are stiH in MS.) only 
partially enable us to reconstruct his philosophy. In his 
opusculum JDe Sdmtiis he enumerates six orders of 
sciences : — (1.) Language, by which he means little more 
than grammar. (2!) Logie, which he names as an art^ 
conceives generally as a science, and confounds in its details 
with the corresponding art, with rhetoric, and with criticiauu 
(3.) The mathematical sciences, embracing geometry, 
arithmetic, optics, the science of the stars, music, and the 
sciences of weights and of capacities {mgema). Arithmetic 
is abstract and concrete ; geometry is active, passive, and 
speculative; and the science of the stars includes astronomy, 
astrology, the science of dimates, and of dreams and 
anguxies. (4.) The natural sciences, ten in number. (6.) 
Civil science, including judicial science and rhetoric. (6.) 
Divine science, or metaphysics. This hierarchy has striMng 
approximations to the moat modem classifications. Logic 
and mathematics, the most abstract sciences, are near 
beginning, if not quite first ; what stands for social science 
follows the physical concrete sciences ; and the distinction 
between abstract and concrete which Comte made one of iSxe 
bases of his classification, and which has been more accurately 
discriminated by Spencer, is on the whole dearly seized. 
But art is throughout confounded with science ; supersti^ 
tions are mixed up with facts; physical and mental 
phenomena are not always separated ; the sntjective and 
the objective (learning and science) are confused, as 
they afterwards were by Bacon; and there is no science of 
man — man was not yet conceived, metaphysically, as an 
individual This agrees with Al-Farabi’s science of politics 
as expounded in another work, in which he follows his 
master, Aristotle, in denying the permanence of the 
individual soul, and anticipates the Averrhoistio doctrine 
of the unity of souls. For his metaphysics is Peripatd^ 
as Peripatetidsm was interpreted by the Neo-Plato]^ 
commentators on Aristotle. Starting with the distinction 
between the possible and the necessary, he assumes that 
there must be some supreme necessary existence which 
accounts for all actual eziatenoe. Thh supreme exist- 
ence has infinite life, wisdom, power, beauty, goodness, 
but it is an absolute unity, and is without distinguish- 
able attributes. How does Ihe world, with its infinitis 
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multiplicity and issue from tbis absolutely one 

andidenti^ 1>emgl Mme Al-Fambi neo-platomsadk Zt 
proceeds by emanatiorsi. The absolute Being Icnowa iti^^ 
and in virtue of tbiit knowledge the dist intelligezice ajdsts. 
He does not explain how 82tf-<»iisciousnefls oomaa to be 
mae|>arable from ne<^«®aaEy existence^ but his dyuamc, at 
tkia and aU the lower stages, is aelf-knowiedge; and indeed 
the act of knowing and the resultant exiatenee appear at 
this height of abstmation to be all but id^tioaL first 
intelligence, intTinsi«^y a unity, contains multipliciiy, 
it is no longer devoid of attributeo. In so far aa 
it necessarily exists, it evolves the second intelligence ; in 
^ o far as it is merely potential being, and knows itself, it 
*^^5folves the world-soul and the uppennoat world-c^e, 
.fhiah is moved by that souL Similarly descending intd- 
ligences, ever-wider world-ctroles and the coirespondhag 
b^jnuB, are evolved by the same process of emanation, down 
to the active reason, which is moet nearly related to the 
earthly elements and human souls. The active reason, 
by its contact with matter, impresses on it forms, of which 
the human soul is one, with greater or less permanence 
according to the degree in which it is immersed in, or 
rises above, matter. The forms dedine in permanence the 
further we deseed below the active reason, and the matter 
which has l^st form is the limit of emanation. Thme is 
here nothing like what is now called evolution : the con- 
ception of Ihe universe is, as in all theories of emanation, 
really statical, not dynamical, for the ideas of cause and 
perpetual causatiem do not yet exist; and of course the 
process is the reverse of that implied in the modem 
development theory. (For information on Al-Farabi, see 
Munk, Mda^eSf pp. S4I-52; and Steinscimeider, 3€smoire» 
de ^A&idkme ds St Pet&ndxmirg^ viL sdrie, tom. xiii. Two 
of his opuscula have been translated by Sohmoldfirs, 
Dommmkt FMlosojddai Arahum^ and two axe contained in 
Al^Aarodm Opera Omma, Farisiis, 1638.) 

AL F IERI, Vittorio, chiefiy celebrated as the author 
who raised the Italian tragic drama from its previous state 
r.f degradation, was bom on the 17th January 1749, at 
the town of Asti, in Hedmont. He lost his &ther in 
early infancy ; but he continued to reside with his mother, 
who married a second time, till his tenth year, when he 
was placed at the academy of Turin. After he had passed 
twelvemonth at the a(^emy, he went on a short visit 
to a rdatiou who dwelt at Coni; and during his stay there 
he made his first poetical attempt, in a sonnet chiefly i 
borrowed from lines in Ariosto and Metsatario, the only 
poets he had at that time read. When thiiteeii years of 
age he was induced to commence the study of civil 
canomcal law ; but the attempt only served to disgust him 
with every species of application, and to iucxesse his relidi 
for the peru^ of Frendi romances. By the d^ntTi of his 
unde, who had hitherto taken some charge of his education 
and conduct, he was left, at the age of fourteen, to enjoy 
without control his vast paternal inheritance, augment^ 
by the recent accession of his unde's fortune. He now 
began to attend the riding-school, where he acquired that 
mge for horses and equestrian exercise which continued to be 
one of his strongost passions till the dose of his ecdstenoe. 

^ After some time spent in alternate flts of extravagant 
dissipation and iil-directed study, he was seised with a 
desire of travelling ; and having obtaiued penmasion firom 
the Mng, he departed in 1766, under the care of an 
preceptor, ftestleas and unquiet, he posted with the 
utmost rapidity through the towns of Italy; iM i d his 
improvement was such as was to be expected fromhis mode 
of traveiiiog and his previous habits. Hoping to find 
in foreign countries some relief from the tedium and etmtti 
with which he was oppressed, and being anadous to become 
acquainted with the French theatre, he proceeded to Paris. 


But he appears to have b^n completely dissatisfied 
with everything he witnessed in France, and contracted a 
dialilrA to its people, wMch his intercourse in future yearn 
rather contributed to augment than diminish. In Holland 
he became deeply enamoured of a mamed kdy, who 
returned his attachment, but who was soon obl^ed to 
acoompany heat husband to Switis&rknd. AMeri, whose 
feelings were of the most impetuous d^cripldon, was in 
desmeJr at this sepemtion, and returned to Ms own conntiy 
in &e utmost anguish and despondency of mind. While 
under this depression of spirits he was induced to seek 
alleviation from works of Utexature; and the perusal of 
Plutarch's Idvee, which he read wi^ profound emotioii, 
insjuied him wilh an enthusiastic passion for freedom and 
independence. Under the influence of this jeage for liberty 
he recommenced his travels ; and his only gratification, in 
ihe absence of freedom among the Contiaental states, 
appears to have been derived from contemplating the wild 
and sterile r^ons of the north of Sweden, whe:;e gloomy 
foreetfl, lakes, and preeipicee conspired to exdte those 
sublime and melancholy ideas which were congenial to his 
diapositioii. Everywhere his soul felt as if confined by 
the bonds of society; he panted for something more free in 
government, more elevated in sentiment, more devoted in 
love, and more perfect in friendship. In search of this id^ 
world he posted through various countries, more with the 
rapidity of a courier than of one who travels for amuse- 
ment or instmctiDn. During a journey to London, he 
engaged in an intrigue with a mamed lady of Mgh rank ; 
and having been detected, the publicity of a rencounter 
with the MJured husband, and of a divorce which followed, 
rendered it expedient and desirable for Mm to quit 
England. He then visited Sj^dn and Portugal, where he 
became a^uainted with the Abb^ Oaluso, who remained 
through life the most attached and estimable friend he 
ever possessed. In 1772 Alfieri returned to Turin, where 
he again became enamoured of a lady, whom he loved with 
his usual ardour, and who seems to Imve been as unde^rv- 
ing of a sincere attachment as those.he had hitherto adored. 
In the course of a long attendance on his mistress, during 
a malady with wMdi she was afflicted, he one day wrote a 
dialogue or scene of a drama, which he left at her house. 
On a difieren^ t aking place between them, the piece was 
returned to him, and being retouched and extended to 
five acts, it was performed at Turin in 1776, under the 
title of OleopaircL 

From this moment Alfieri was seised with an insatiable 
thirst for theatrical fame, and the remainder of bia life 
WM devoted to its attauunent. His first two tragedies, 
JHlippo and PoliiUee, were originaJly written in French 
prose ; and when he came to versify them in Italian, he 
found t hat, from his Lombard origin, and long intercourse 
^th foreigners, he expreesed himself with feebleness and 
snaccniacy. Accordingly, with the view of improving Ms 
I talian style, he went to Tuscany, and, during an alternate 
r eg i de n c e at Florence and Siena, he completed Ma FUippo 
and and conceived the plan of various other 

dramas. While thus employedi, ho became acquainted with 
the Countess of Albany, who then resided with her husband 
at Florence. For her he formed an attachment wMch, if 
less violent than his former loves, appesors to have been 
mors permanent. With this motive to reinain at Florence, 

could not smduxe the chains by which Ms vast posses- 
bound him to Piedmont. He therefore resigned Ms 
whdla property to his sister,' the Ckmntess Chnniaxia, xeoerv* 
mg w annuity which scarcely amounted to a of 
onginal revenues. At this period the Countess of Albany, 
urged by the ffl-tieatment die received from her husband, 
sought refuge in Borne, where she at length received per- 
mission from the pope to live apart from her tonn^tor^ 
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Alfieri followed the countess to that capital, where he com- 
* pleted fourteen tragedies, four of which were now for the 
Sxst time printed at Sienna. 

At length, however, it was thought proj^ that, by leav- 
ing Borne, he should remove the aspersions whii^ had 
been thrown on the object of his :i;^ectiona. During the 
year 1733 he therefore travelled through different states of 
Italy, and published sis; additional tragedies, interests 
of hhs love and literary glory had not dmunished his rage 
for horses, which seems to have been at least the thiM 
passion of Ms souL He came to ISugland solely for the 
purpose of purchaamg a number of iiiese animahi, wMch 
he carried with him to Italy. On his retam he learned 
t;hat the Countess of Albany had gone to Colmar in Alsace, 
where he joined her, and resided with her under the same 
roof during the rest of his life. They chiefly passed their 
time between Alsace and Paris, but at length took up 
their abode entirely in that metropolis. WMle here, Alfieri 
made arrangements with Didot for an edition of his trage- 
dies ; but was soon after forced to quit Paris by the storms 
of the Bevolution. He recrossed the Alps with the 
countess, and Anally settled at Morence. The last ten 
years of his Ufa, which he spent in that city, seem to have 
been the happiest of his existence. Durmg that long 
period his tranquillity was only interrupted hy the entrance 
of the Kevolutionary armies into Morence m 1799. Though 
an enemy of Mugs, the aristocratic feelings of Alfieri 
rendered him also a decided foe to the principles and 
leaders of the French Bevolution j and he rejected with 
the utmost contempt those advances wMch were made 
with a view to bring him over to their cause. The con- 
cluding years of Ms life were laudably employed in the 
study of the Greek literature, and in perfecting a series of 
comedies. Hia assiduous lal^ur on this subject, wMch he 
pursued with his characteristic impetuosity, exhausted his 
strength, and brou^t on a malady for wMch he would 
not adopt the prescriptions of Ms physicians, but obstinately 
persisted in employing remedies of his own. His disorder 
rapidly increased, and at length tenninated his life on the 
8th October 1803, in the flfty-fifth year of his age. 

The character of Alfieri may be best appreciated from the 
portrait wMch he has drawn of himself in Ms own Memoirs 
of his Life. He was evidently of an irritable, impetuous, 
and almost ungovernable temper. Pride, wMch seems to 
have been a ruliug sentiment, may account for many 
apparent mconsistencies of Ms character. But his leas 
amiable qualities were greatly softened by the cultivation of 
literature. His application to study gradually tranquillised 
his temper and softened Ms manners, leaving Mm at the 
same time in perfect possession of those good qualities 
wMch he had inherited from nature, — warm and dis- 
interested attachment to Ms family and friends, united to 
a generosity, vigour, and elevation of character, which 
rendered him not unworthy to embody in his dramas the 
actions and sentiments of Grecian heroes. 

It is to Ms dcaixLSL8 that Alfieri is chiefly indebted for the high 
reputation he has attained. Before his rime the Italian language^ ao 
hamonious in the of Petrarch, and so energetic in the 

OoTnmedm of Dante, had been invariably languid and prosaic in 
dramatic dialogue. The pedantic and inanimate tragedies of the 
16th century were foUow^ during the iron age of Italian litera- 
ture, by dramas of wMch extravagance in the aenrinients and hn* 
pro^bfiity in the action were the chief (haracteriatics. The pro- 
digious success of the M&tops of Maffei, wMch appeared in the 
oommencement of the last eentuxy, may be attribum more to a 
comparison with such productions than to intrinsio meriti In this 
d^pradarion of tragic taste the appearance of the tiefledies of Alfieri 
was perhaps the most important nteiary event that had occurred in 
Italy during the 18th century. On these tragedies it is difficult to 
pronounce a judgment, as the taste and system of the author under- 
went CGnslderame change and modification during the mtarvak 
wMch elapsed between me three periods of their pubHoatium. An 
excessive narshness of style, an asperity of senriment^ and total 
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want of poetical ornament, ai'e the characteristics of his first four 
trageMe^ FiliypOy PoUnice^ ATUigom^ and Fwfinio. These faults 
were in some measure corrected in the six tragedies wMch he gave 
to the world some years after, and in those whi^ he published aloBg 
with the drama wMch enjoyed, the greatest success of all hh 
productiona ; a popularity which may be |>artly attributed to the 
severe and unadorned manner of Alfieri b&og well adsmted to the 
patriarchal simplicity of the age in wMch the scene of tragedy is 
placed. But though there be a considerable difference in his drasnss, 
there are certain observatioiui applicable to them alL Bone of the 
plots are of Mb own mvanriosL They are founded either on mytho- 
logical fable or history ; most of them had been previously treated 
by the Greek diamarist^ or by Seneca. the only one 

wMch could be supposed of his own contrivance, and which k 
certainly the least happy efiusion of Ms ^ius, is partly founded 
on the eighteenth novel of the third part of Bandello, and partly on 
Frevoefs MSmsiru dim Momme de Qualiti. But whatever subject 
he chooses, Ms dramas are always formed on the Greeism model, and 
breathe a fieedom and independence worthy of an Athenian prat. 
Indeed, Ms Agids and Bruto may ratiier be considered oratorical 
declamations and dialt^ee on Hbterty than tragedies. The uniriea 
of time and place are not so scrupuloosly obearved !n Ms as in the 
ancient dranuui ; but he has rigidly adhered to a unity of action and 
interest. He occupies Ms scene with one great action and one 
ruling passion, and removes from it every accessary event or feeling. 
In this excessive zeal for the observance of unity he seems to have 
forgotten that its charm consists in producing a cemmon relation 
between multiplied feelings, and not in the bare ezMbitlon of one, 
divested of those various acoompanimenta wMch give l&armony to 
the^ whole. Consistently with that austere and simple manner 
wMeh he oonsidered the chief excellence of dramaric oompoeirion, 
he excluded from Ms scene all coups de iMMre^ all pMloBopMcal 
refieorions, and that M^ghly ornamented versification wMch had 
been so assiduously cultivated by Ms predecessors. In Ms anxiety, 
however, to avoid all superfluous omamenl^ he has stripped Ma 
dramas of the embellishments of imagination ; and for the harmony 
and flow of poetical langwe he has subetituted, even in Ms beat 
performances, a style though correct and pure, is ^neially 

harsh, dabora^ and abrupt ; often strsmed into unoatimu eneargy, 
or condensed Into factitious conciseness. The chief excellence of 
AMeri consists in powerful delineation of dramatic character. In 
his Filippo he has represented, almost with the masterly touches of 
Tacitus, the sombre character, the dark mysterious counsels, the 
suspmsa semper et dbsewra verha^ of the modem Tiberius. In 
Polimiee^ the characters of the rival brothers are beautifully con- 
trasted; in Maria SiuordOf that unfortunate (}.ue8n is represented 
unsuspidoos, impatient of contradictioii, and violent m her attach- 
ments. In iff rra, the character of Cinjxo is perfect as a father and 
Idn^ and Cecri is a model of a wife and mother. In the representa- 
tion of that spedes of mental alienation where the judgment has 
perished, hut traces of character still remain, he jb peculiarly 
happy. The insanity of Saul is skfifiilly managed ; and me homd 
joy of Orestes in killing iBgisthus rises finely and naturdly to mad- 
n^ in finding that^ at the same time, he had inadvertently shun 
Ms mother. 

Whatever may be the merits or defecte of Alfieri, he may he con- 
sidered as the founder of a new school in the ItaHau drama. His 
country hailed Mm as her sole tragic poet ; and Ms sncceseois in 
the same path of literature have regarded Ms bold, austere, and 
xamd maimer, as the genuine model of trade composition. 

Besides Ms tragedi^ Alfieri publishea during Ms Me many 
sonnets^ five odes on American indepezidence, the poem of 
Mrurta, founded on the assassination of AMzander I., duke of 
Florence. Of Ms prose works the most distingaished for animation 
and eloquence is the Pamsgprie o» Prqfan, composed in a transport 
of indi^^tiQn at the suppom feebleness of Pliny’s eulogium. ilie 
two books entitlDd Za S^anmds and the Essays ou LUeraiurs and 
Govsmmsnit are remarkable for elegance and vigour of slyle^ Imt 
I are too evidently imitations of the manner of MacMavel. His 
AwHgallican, wMch was written at the same time with hia Defines 
of Louis XFZ, comprehends an historical and satirical view of the 
French BevolutioiL The posthumous works oi Alfieri consist of 
satires, six political comedies, and the Memoirs of his life — a work 
j wMch will always be read with interest, in ^Ite of the cold and 
I languid gravity with which he deBnoates the most interesting 
I adventures and the strongest passions of Ms agitated life. See 
Mem. di. PU, AiyUri ; j^amondi Le la Lit da Midi de f Europe ; 

I Walker's Memoir m itediaa Tragedy; de Pisa, tom, Iviii ; 

Life of Alfieri^ by Centofanti (Florence, 184ii) ; and CfiormLli^ 

\ Lsttere di Alfieri^ by Teza (Florence, 1861). 

AIiFOBD, Hjffinav, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, one of 
I the mofit vnriouMy-accompll^ed churchmen of Mb day — 
poet, preacher, painter, musician, Mblical scholar, critic, 
and philologist; — ^was bom at 26 Alfred Place, Bedford 
Bow, London, October 7th, 1810 (died 1871) He came 
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of a iSomet^etsluro family, five geueratioua of wMcIi, in 
direofc aucc^on, csoatribut^ clergymen of some distinction 
to the English Glmrdi. The earliest of his great- 
great-grandfather, Thomas Alford, who died in 1708, was 
for many years the Ticar of Curry Eivell, near Taunton — ^a 
Uiiinr that T^a^ed from oiie to another of his descendants. 
The father of Dean Alford studicid for the bar, but after 
practiiing for a short time, followed the course of his 
predecessors by taking holy orders; and, until his death at 
a venerable age in 1852, had long been familiarly known 
and revered in bis part of the country as the rector of Aston 
Sandford in Buekinghamshire. His hrst wife, the deanh 
mother, whose ma'den name was Sarah Eliza Paget, was the 
younger daughter of a iveli-tO"do banker of Tamworth in 
Staffordshire. A twelvemonth after their marriage, her 
husband, then practising as a special pleader, was by her 
prematm’e death in childbed left a widower. The newly-bom 
infant, who remained to the last the bereaved parent's only 
child, was confided in the first instance to the affectionate 
care of the home-cirde in the house of his maternal grand- 
fatiier. Towards the close of 1813 he was taken back to the 
lonely hearth of Ms father, who had now entered upon his 
deri^ duties as curate of Steeple Ashton, near Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire. Bdng the only son of a seduded sdiol^, 
the boy's education was from an unusually early period 
seduio^y cared for; Hs father being his first instructor, 
and at the outset his constant companion. So exceptional 
was his precodty that at six he had already written a little 
MS. volume entitled (in round hand) the Trmds of St 
Paid, &fore he was eight he had penned a collection of 
Latin odes in miniature. When he was scaredy nine 
he had compiled, in the straggling characters of a school- 
boy, a compendious History of the Jem; besides drawing 
out a ohronological scheme in which were tabulated the 
of the Old Testament. Prior to the completion 
of Ms tenth year he actually produced a series of terse 
sermons or laconically outlined homilies, the significant 
title of which was I^Mng unto Jesus. During the absence 
of his father, who had gone abroad as the trav^ng chaplain 
of Lord Calthorpe, Henry, at seven years of age, began 
the round of three academies, at Charmouth and Hammer- 
smith ; the happiest time of all for him, as a schoolboy 
bdng three years and upwards passed in the grammar- 
achool at Uniinster. His character was already ^playing 
a marked individuality. He could repeat not only readily 
but appreciatively an astonishing number of lines in Greek, 
Latin, and Engli^, sdected from what were then and always 
afterwards his favourite classic authors. He indulged, too, 
in those early days, in the luxury of original versification. 
Then it was also that he first began to manifest that 
fiongular capacity for ingenious contrivance and that sur- 
prMng neatness and dexterity of manipulation for which 
h& was afterwards remarkable. It was said of him later 
in life, that he could construct an organ and then play 
npem it ; and when his reputation for profound scholarship 
h^ been long established, his constmetiveness was 
curioudy manifested by his Captation to the purposes of 
utility of the seemingly ordinary walking-stick he carried 
when ravelling on the Continent, In its upper joint he 
secreted his surplus money and Hs drawing materials; in 
its lower joint, pens, ink, . wax, and pendis. Strangely 
contrasting with this ineradicable passion for nicety and 
precision was Ms delight at all times in giving himself up 
to the most diversified occupations, and in yielding, often 
at an instant's notice, as he sometimes notes with regret, 
to the temptation of mere discursiveness. 

It was in the October of 1827 that the university life 
of Alford commenced. At seventeen he went up to Cam- 
bridge, having won his scholarsMp, and had his name 
entered at Trinity College. During the midsummer of his 


fourth year at Cambridge, in the June of 1831, he had 
obtained the second prize essay. As the autumn deepened ^ 
into winter he *was nervously preparing to go in fi*r 
honours at the examinations. In the possibility of his 
success he had not the slightest confidence, yet on the 
21st January 1832 he appears as thirty-fourth wrangler; 
while on the 25th February his name comes out eighth on 
the first-class list of the classical tripos. He now began to 
take pupils, and within the interval which elapsed between 
his taking his degree and ^ving himself up more completely 
to the great woik of his Ufe — ^the elaboration of his edition 
of the Greek Hew Testament — it is believed that he had 
under Hs charge at least sixty. These included barristers, 
clergymen, peers, and members of parliament; many of 
whom afterwards attained positions of eminence, aU of 
them having their characters moulded more or less under 
the inspiring infiuence of his. In his twenty-sixth year he 
was united in marriage to his cousin Fanny, a daughter of 
his uncle, the Eev. Samuel Alford, who was then, as Hs 
father and Hs great-grandfather had been before idcar 
of Curry Eivell Surviving her husband after nearly thirty- 
five years of wedded Hfe, during which she had seen the 
development of Hs inteliectual powers and the realisation 
of some portions at least of Ha many-sided ambition, she 
brought out in 1872 Hs journals and correspondence, care- 
fully edited by herself. A curiously characteristic side-Hght 
is thrown upon Alford's inner nature, both moral and intel- 
lectual, by the circumstance there recorded — ^that, with a 
view to enable Ms future wife to read the Hew Testament 
in Greek, he wrote with his own hand, in the interval be- 
tween betrothal and marriage, an elementary Greek gram- 
mar of sixty folio p^es. TOte incident is aU the more 
interesting as affording the earliest glimpse of what soon 
proved to be Hs d minant aspiration. His researches in 
secular scholarship were at tHs time becoming every year 
more and more adventurous. He shrank not from proclaim- 
ing even then that he regarded Hiebuhr as “ one of the 
greatest men in tHs ignorant and obstinate world." Mean- 
while, in the midst of his excursive inquiries as a student 
in the most opposite directions, he was indulging at every 
available opportunity in the lotos-delight of his own day- 
dreamings ; and in February 1833, he published Ms maiden 
work as a lyrist. Poems and Poetical Fragments. Simply as 
an instructor he was working steadily seven hours a^day ; 
but the time came when, in furtherance of his favourite 
researches, he was known to toE at the desk sometimes 
twelve or fourteen. 

Resolved from childhood to tread the path of life in 
the footsteps of his orefathers, Alford was ordained deacon 
on the 26th October 1833, and at once began active pro- 
fessional work as curate of Ampton. So modest was Hs 
own estimate of Hs intellectual capabilities, that it was with 
unaffected surprise h found his name second on the list of 
the six Fellows of Trinity who were elected on the 1st of 
the following October. On the 6th Hovember he was 
admitted to priest's orders, and four months afterwards, 
upon the ith March 1836 — scarcely a week before Hs 
marriage — entered upon Ms parocMal labours of eighteen 
yearo' duration as vicar of Wymeswold in LeicestersHre. 
Tvrioe during the interval of his scholarly seclusion in that 
quiet vicarage he was vainly tempted with the offer of a 
colonial bi^oprio, first in 1841 as bishop of Hew Zealand, 
and again in 1844 as bishop of Hew Brunswick. He con- 
tentedly drudged on for years together in comparative 
obscurity among Hs pupils and pariduoners. Although 
a ripe scholar, and remarkable for Hs splen(Ed versatility, 
it was less by the brilliancy of his acMevements than by 
the sheer force of the most diligent perseverance that he 
pushed Hs way eventually into the front rank, and com- 
manded at last the recognition of Hs contemporaries. 
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Whatever he put his hand to he carried out with a zeal 
that at times looked almost like dogged determinatioiu 
Thrown from his horse in tne February of 1847 when 
going to deliver Ms first lecture, although very seriously 
shaken and disfigured, he nevertheless punctually appeared 
before his audience with his face and head covered with 
surgical bandages, and — ^resolutely lectured. His reputa- 
tion as a lecturer of exceptional power was within a few 
years from that time thoroughly established. Several of 
bis discourses, notably one on Saul of Tarsus, with others 
on themes as varied as astronomy, music, scenery, and 
Christianiiy, acquired in the end a certain amount of 
celebrity. For two years together, in 1841 and 1842, he 
held the chair at Cambridge of HtOsean lecturer. As the 
result of his labours in that capacity, two substantial 
volumes afterwards made their appearance. Meanwhile, in 
the midst of his more serious avocations, he was at uncertain 
intervals making good his claim to be regarded as one of 
the more subtle and tender of the minor religious poets of 
England. Adopting an old forgotten title of Quarleses, he 
brought out, on his arrival at Wymeswold (1836), in two 
volumes, his School of the Meartj coupled with a reissue 
of his minor poems and sonnets. In 1838, he edited, in 
six vols., the works of Donne, prefixing a luminous preface, 
at once critical and biograpMcaJ. Throughout the year 1839 
and part of 1840 he edited a monthly magazine called 
Deardenis Miscellany. In 1841 he published, with other 
new poems, his Alibot ofMuchelnaye. A collection of Psalms 
and Hymns appeared from Ms hand m the spring of 1844. 
A couple of years before that, in 1842, he had first entered 
upon his duties at Somerset House, where he acted for 
many years as examiner in logic and moral and intellectual 
philosophy in the university of London. So youthful was 
his appearance at the date of Ms first receiving this appoint- 
ment, that on his entering the apartment where he was 
awaited by the candidates, he was mistaken for one of 
themselves. 

What eventually proved to be the noblest of all Ms 
literary undertakings, his new edition, with running 
commentary, of the Greek Testament^ engrossed Ms atten- 
tion for fully twenty years together, from 1841 to 
1861. Origmally designed for the use of students in 
the universities, the work, from its modest first projec- 
tion, grew in his hands to enormous proportions. He 
fancied at starting that a single year might witness its 
completion, and that a couple of thin octavos might embrace 
both text and commentary. By the time the expanding 
scheme was actually realised twenty years had elapsed, and 
the work had swollen into four ponderous tomes, the con- 
tents of wHch were as weighty as they were comprehensive. 
The idea of the work was suggested to Alford^s mind as he 
listened one day to a sermon at Cambridge. TThat he pro- 
posed to himself at the outset was simply to adopt the 
main text, and to combine with it the greater part of the 
readings of Phflipp Buttmann and Karl Lachmann. This, 
however, led to a more extended plan of critical labour and 
research, including a comprehensive digest of the various 
readings founded on the latest collations of the principal 
manuscripts, the Codex Yaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticua, 
tte Codex Alexandrinus, and others. With a view to 
iUustiate more clearly thw ever the verbal and idiomatic 
or constructional usages of the sacred text, an entirely new 
collection of marginal references was compiled. Added to 
this there was a copious abundance of English notes, both 
exegetical and philologicaL Conscious of Ae vast stores of 
learning that had been accumulating in Qermany, Alford 
from an early date determined to render hunseU as 
thorougMy as possible a master of the Cennan language 
and at home in German literature. This intention was 
fairly carried out at Bonn before the dose of the summer 
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of 1847. Then, but hardly till then, he felt himself at 
last duly qualified to edit the Greek Testament. From 
that time he prepared in earnest to open up systematically 
to the contemplation of English readers the wealth of 
German criticism, actually m^e plain for the first time in 
our language through his Prolegomena and subsequent inci- 
dental commentary. In November 1849 (the month the 
author took Ms B.D. degree at Cambridge), voL i. of the 
Greedc Testament was published, containing the f onr Gospels. 
Through it theological students in this country had placed 
within their reach in an epitomised form the latest results 
of the labours of continental critics on the Greek text, 
including portions even of those of Constantine Tischendorf. 
Issued from the press volume by volume, the work, as 
already remarked, was not completed till long afterwards. 
In January 1861 the fourth or final volume, beginning with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and ending with the Book of 
Bevelation, made its appearance. WTiat is cMefl.y notice- 
able in regard to the work is its strictly critical character. 
It m the production of a philologist ratibier than of a theo- 
logian. Abbreviations, punctuations, elisions of ortho- 
graphy, systematic ellipses, the merest turns of the pen in 
this or that manuscript, are weighed against microscopic 
scruples in the balance of Ms judgment. There can be little 
question that the work appreciably increased the aggregate 
amount of the biblical knowledge of Alford's immediate 
contemporaries. So carefully matured were his researches 
in the regions of exegesis, already crossed and recroaaed 
by the footprints of countless commentators, that the work 
is regarded as in many respects authoritative even among 
those who differ from him widely on many important 
questions. 

Early in 1853 Alford first preached in Quebec chapel, 
London, the building in wMch Ms father had been ordained 
deacon forty years befora Before the year was out, on the 
26th September, he had removed from Ms picturesque 
church in the wolds of Leicestershire to the plain con- 
venticle in Tybumia. There he remained for nearly four 
years, toiling assiduously, preaching twice every Sunday tc* 
a large and cultured congregation. Seven volumes, issued 
Lrom the press at intervals, have, under the title of The 
Quebec Chapel Sermons^ preserved 153 of the more remark- 
able of these discourses — ^those preached by him in the 
morning — qR of wMch were carefully prepared beforehand. 
As a preacher his style was severe and earnest rather than 
eloquent or impassioned. Perhaps the finest discourse he 
ever delivered was the one on the text, " A great multitude 
wMch no man could number.” It was preached from the 
cathedral pulpit shortly after Ms advancement by Lord 
Palmerston, in March 1867, to the deanery of Canterbury. 
Throughout Ms hfe, but especially towards its close, 
cMef delight inteUectuaUy appears to have been the rapid 
alternation of Ms pursuits. While he was yet in the midst 
of Ms biblical researches he was, simultaneously, at the 
beginning of 1851, translating the Odyssey, arran^g his 
poems, with additions for their .American republication, and 
preparing an article for the JSdirlmrgh Remew on the St 
Pavl of Conybeare and Howson. A series of ingenions 
lecture!^ delivered by him in Ms capacity of philologist, on 
being compacted into a manual of idiom and usage, entitled 
The Queerls English, attained a Mgh degree of popularity. 
Nevertheless, in spite of their wholly unpretentious and 
essentially humorous character, these mere casual notes 
on spelling and speaking drew down upon their author 
one of the sharpest criticisms he ever provoked, sarcas- 
tically entitled The Hearts English, The Contemporary 
Review was inaugurated under his editorsMp; and from 
January 1866 to August 1870 was conducted by him as a 
sort of neutral ground for religious criticism. Under the 
title of The Tear of Prayer, Alford in 1866 published a 
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hook of family derolian;, and in 1867, a collection of 
original lijmiLB i^illed Hike Tear of Prav^ works of Httle 
pfctensioii, bat by wHcb bis name was widely popularised. 
His poetic effosion of any considerable length was 

The GhMrm of the Lord's Fray&r, which appeared in 
1869 as the letterpress accompaniment to designs by F, E. 
PScken^^ E.A. The miscellaneons papers he had con- 
tribnted to periodicals were, the same year, collected under 
ihe name of Mssays and Addresses^ He brought out, m 
1865, Ms LeU^s jr&m Abroad, eminently diar^teristic 
records of travel, mainly descriptive of Italian cities and 
scenery^ and in 1870, a collection of spirited pen and pencil 
sketches of The Eiidera, the latter being reproduced from 
his water-colour drawings by the aid of chromo-litho- 
graphy. Tlie artist facuily, it has been observed, and 
not extravagantly, ** would have made him a great land- 
scape painter had he nof^ either from preference or neces- 
sity, become a great Greek sdiolar and a dean.^^ Such 
were the pliancy and the resilience of his nature tMt he 
urould turn with zest, after hours of severe study given to 
the collation of a Hebrew manuscript or to the examination 
of the ex^etical subtleties of a German commentator on 
the Greek Testament, to doctoring the hall dock and 
makiiig it strike the half-ho^ to tuning the piano in 
the drawing-room, or to playing games with his diildren 
in the nursery. The wooden front of the organ (which 
Lostrument he couM play with the hmad of a master) w^ 
carved according to Ms own ingenious design and by his 
own dexterous chiselling. A Masque of the Seastms, pCT- 
fonaed as a holiday pastime on New Year's Day 1861, in 
the deanery, owed to him both the words and the musio — 
he htTn«ft1fj besides, eiiacting in it the part of “Father 
Acoupleof years l^oxe his death he appeared 
4 ®,a Bovdia^ cmgcintiy with his niece producing the story 
^Metknrtm on Sea. The last work of any magnitude upon 
wlieh he adventured as a biblical sdiolar was his Comr 
the Old Testament In the diversity of his avocsr 
tkma, and ihe thoroughness with which they were, one and 
carried to a successful issue, he was Ms own severest 
Imijnaster. Throughout life, until he was Stretched upon 
his deathbed, he never seem^ to indulge in the luxury of 
inaction. The end came at length to Mm calmly, on the 
rith January 1871, and five days afterwards Ms remains 
were interred under a yew tree in St Martin's churchyard, 
within view of the towers of Oanterbuxy CathedraL It is 
«dgnificant of the tender poetical quaintness of Ms whole 
cMiracter, that there is inscribed above his tomb, in obedience 
to Ms own directions, “ Diversorium Yiatoris ffierosolymam 
ftoficiscentis/' A statue of the dean, by Pfyffers, was un- 
veiled, before the year of his demise h^ run out, in a niche 
on the west front of the most ancient of our cathedrals. 
Dean Alford was a man as variously accomplished as any of 
his generation; and he would unquestionahly have risen to 
far greater eminence than he ever acMeved in poetry, in 
oratory, in music, in painting, in theology, or m general 
literat^ if he h^ aimed at excelling in one or two alone 
of those arts or sdences, instead of endeavouring to shine 
in all of them alike. (o. k.) 

ALFRED, or Ajpbbp, the Geeat, the youngest son, 
of .^thelwulf, king of the West Saxons, was bom at 
Wantage in Berksl^e in 849 Jlii. At an early age he 
was summoned to the assistance of Ms brother iBthelred 
against the Danes. These fomddahle enemies, whose 
object Mtherto had been mere plunder, were now aiming 
at a permanent settlement in the country, and after ravag- 
ing and subduing Northumbria, East Anglia, and the 
greater part of Mercia, they fell with their unitedforces on 
Wessex itself. A series of encounters took place, in wMch 
Alfred greatly distinguished himself, especially at Ashdown, 
where fiie Danes were routed with great laughter, and 
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left several of their moat famous leaders dead on the field 
of battle. .dSthelred dying in the midst of the struggle, 
Alfred was unanimously elected king (871), in the twenty* 
second year of age. About a month after his accession 
he met the enemy at Wilton, where, after a long and 
doubtful struggle, he was defeated. Both parties were now 
becoming tired of the war. Immense loss had been 
suffered on both sides, and although the Danes on the 
whole had been victorious, their victories had brought 
them no substantial results. A treaty of peace was con- 
duded, and the Danes withdrew to London. 

On the cessation of hostilities, Alfred was enabled to 
turn Ms attention to naval affairs. The sea was swarming 
with pirates, and their descents on the coast kept the 
counti^ in a state of perpetual alarm. To cope with them 
Buccesafully Alfred resolved to meet them on their own 
element, and a naval victory wMdi he gained over seven 
Danish rovers in 875 is the first on record won by 
Englishmen, In the following year the p^ce of 871 was 
broken. An army of Danes from East Anglia, under their 
king, Guthrom, sailing along the south coast, landed in 
Wessex, seized upon Wareham, and afterwards upon Exeter, 
then the centre of a disaffected Celtic population, and it 
was not till 877 that the country was once more free from 
the invader. 

The year 878 was the most eventful in the course of 
Alfred's reign. At mid-winter, without any warning, the 
Danes came pouring into Wessex from the north, seized 
CMppenham, and making it the centre of their operations, 
quicMy overran the country. Many of the inhabitants, in 
despair, fled into foreign lands, and Alfred, totally unpre- 
pared to meet the storm, retired to the marshes of Somerset. 
Never at any other period, either before or after, were his 
fortunes so low, and the national existence itself was at 
stake. Had Alfred, Hke his kinsman Burhed of Mercia, 
left Ms people in tiicir hour of need, the heathen Dane 
in aH probability would have acted like the heathen 
EngHshmen before bim — a new race would have possessed 
the land, and the names of England and Englishmen would 
have disappeared from the page of history. Alfred's mis- 
fortunes only roused him to fresh exertions, and Ms 
military skill and valour enabled him to carry Ms people 
in safety through this momentous crisis. Fortifying Mm- 
self at Athelney about Easter, he secretly matured Ms 
plans for meeting the enemy, and seven weeks after, 
having collected his forces at Biixton near Selwood, he 
rapidly advanced in a north-easterly direction, md was 
dose upon the Danes before they had any intelligence of 
his approach. A fierce conflict ensued at Ethandun, now 
Edington, in wMdi the Danes were entirely defeated; and 
about fourteen days after tMs they were compelled to sue 
for peace. By the treaty of Wedmore, Watling Street (the 
old road running across the island from London to Chester 
and Irish Channel) was to be the boundary between 
Alfred and the Danes, the latter were to be vassals to the 
kings of Wessex, and their cMefs to receive baptism, T^ 
treaty was observed by the Danes with much greater fidelity 
tiian those of an earlier date had been. Guthrum their king 
and about thirty of their cMefs were baptised at Wedmore, 
and Alfred, who stood sponsor for Guthrum, gave Mm the 
name of .^thelstan. The Danish army after this slcrwly 
withdrew, and eventually settled down peaceably in East 
Anglia. The acceptance of Christianity by their cMefs 
seems indeed to have broken for a time the fierce crusading 
energy wMdh gave a special animus to the piratical expedi- 
tions of the heathen Danes. 

As soon as peace had been concluded Alfred turned Ms 
attention to the internal affairs of his kingdom. He 
vigorously set to work to put the country in a complete 
state of defence. Old fortifications were repaired and new 
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ones raised in suitable localities. The 15eet was brought 
into a state of greater efficiency, and it was Alfred indeed 
that laid the foundation of England's naval greatness. He 
cleared the land of the bands of robbers that infested it^ 
aad took care that justice was impartially administered to 
ail his subjects, severely punishing any wilful perversion of 
it on the part of the judges. In his code of laws, which 
is a compilation from those of his predecessors, he wisely 
abstained from introducing much of his own, giving as his 
reason that he was afraid it might not be accepted by 
posterity. He greatly encouraged commerce, and took a 
lively interest in geographical discovery. We have from 
his pen a minute account of two voyages of Ohthere, 
especially of the one round the Horth Cape iuto the White 
Sea, and also of a voyage of Wulfstan to the Baltic. And 
it is to Alfred that we are indebted for the best account that 
has reached us of the Qermany of the 9th century. 

Alfred's devotion to learning, and his exertions in the 
cause of education are among the most remarkable features 
of his reign. So deep was the popular ignorance when 
Alfred ascended the throne that, according to his own 
testimony, hardly any one south of the Thames could under- 
stand the ritual of the church or translate a Latin letter. 
It was one of the strongest and most cherished of his 
purposes that this state of matters should be entirely 
changed, and that every free-born English youth who had 
the means should qualify himself to read Eng lish correctly. 
In order to accomplish this, he rebuilt the monasteries 
which had been cast down in the late wars, and which 
were the greats centres of education in those days, invited 
learned men from aU quarters to his court, and by their 
assistance completed a number of works for the division 
of knowledge throughout his dominions. These were not 
original compositions but free translations of Latin authors 
that were held in much esteem at the time, and the fact 
that* Orosius and Bede are two of the wor!te he selected, 
shows the high value he set upon an acquaintance with 
history and geography. A copy of his versior of Gregory's 
Fcistoral Gave was sent to every diocese for the benefit of 
the der^. It is in the preface to that work that Alfred 
gives his touching account of the decay of learning, and 
e3q>resses his desire for its revival. But the work which 
seems 'to have had the greatest attraction for h™ was 
The Gansolatiom of Philosophy by Boethius. In his 
translation of this work Alfred gives us more of his own 
original composition, and a deeper insight into his thoughts 
and feelings, than in any other of his works. TTia Manual 
or Handbook, which is known to have been in existence in 
the 12th century, is lost, and this is the more to be 
regretted since, besides the extracts from Latin authors 
which it contained, it is believed that he had inserted in it 
not a few compositions of his own. 

In occupations such as these fifteen years of comparative 
tranquillity, disturbed now and then by troubles with the 
Danes, p^sed away. A fresh swarm from abroad had landed 
in Kent in 885 and besieged Rochester, but on the king’s 
approach they raised the siege and returned to their ships. 
The next eight years were years of uninterrupted peace; 
but the Danes, suffering a severe defeat at the hands of 
king of the East Franks, sailed for England in two 
divisions in 893. One of these divisions was tinder the 
command of the terrible Hastings. Their arrival was a 
signal to the Danes of Horthumbiia and East Anglia, 
who rose in great numbers to aid their kinsmen. Alfred, 
however, was better prepared to meet the danger than he 
had formerly been. His towns were so strong that the 
Danes seem studiously to have avoided them. A body of 
the enemy was routed by Alfred at Famham in Surr^. 
Another great host, moving to the west in the line 
«£ the Tl]5tmes, was followed by three of Alfred's alder- 
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men to Buttington in Montgomeryshire and completely 
defeated. Those who escaped made their way to Essex. 
Leaving their wives and children there, and receiving con- 
siderable additions to their numbers, they crossed the 
country once more and established themselves within the 
fortifications of the old Roman town of Chester, which 
was then uninhabited. There they remained for the 
winter, when, provisions failing them, they removed to 
Wales, and with the harvest of plunder they gathered there 
they retreated into Essex by way of the Mendly districts 
of Noithumbiia and East Anglia. So rapid had their 
movements been that Alfred's army was unable to keep 
up with them. The same year (895), before winter set in, 
the Danes sailed up the Thames into the, Lea, and selecting 
an advantageous position on the banks of the latter stream, 
constructed a fortress about 20 miles above London. As 
this proved a considerable annoyance to the citizens, they 
attacked it the following summer, but were repulsed wiii 
great loss. During harvest the king was obliged to encamp 
in the neighbourhood of the city to protect the reapers 
while gathering in their crops. He afterwards raised two 
forts on each side of the Lea, and so effectually blocked 
up the passage of the river that the enemy abandoned their 
vessels and proceeded to Bridgenorth on the Severn. In 
the summer of 897 the great Danish host broke up, and 
part of them returned to the continent. The rest dis- 
persed through Horthumbria and East and for 

some time gave Alfired no little trouble by their piratical 
excursions. By means of vessels formed after a model of 
his own, of unusual length and speed, he succeeded at 
last in curbing Ms Danish foes, but not till after a 
dei^erate encounter with them on the south coast, in 
which the advantage was not aU on his side. The war was, 
as usual, accompanied by pestilence, and great numbers 
perished, many being persons of the highest rank in the 
state. The rest of Alfred's reign, about which we know 
almost nothing, seems to have been passed in peace. He 
died in the year 901, at the age of fifty-two, and was 
buried at Winchester. 

The memory of Alfred has ever been gratefully ch^dshed 
by his countrymen. There never perhaps was a monarch 
so Mghly esteemed ; and traditional stories of the most 
fasrinating description cluster around his name, in which 
he appe^ almost to as much advantage as in real history. 
Listitations that existed long before his time, but whose 
ori^n it is impossible to trace, have erroneously been 
attributed to hmi; and in the times of Hoiman oppres- 
sion, when the people were groaning under the burden of 
slavepr, they fondly called to mind the ‘^Darling of the 
Engli^," to whom they ascribed all those rights and 
privileges which ihey so highly valued, and of which they 
had b^n niyustly deprived Time but adds to Alfred's 
praises. With one consent our historians agree in chaj> 
acterising him as the wisest, best, and greatest king that 
ever reigned in England. 

The following is a list of Alfred’s works : — 

L Mamtal or Sandbook, of wMch no copy is knomi to exist. 
2. Lcews (see Wilkin’s Ze^ Aft^h-Saoiomccef 1721| and Thorpe’s 
AneierU Jmwb anfid InsHMes of l&uglamd^ London, 1840). Transla* 
tiona into Old English (Anglo-Saxon) of the following : — 3. Bede’s 
Hist&ry^ editM by Wheloc, Cambridge, 1648->4, and 
by Smith, Cambridge^ 1722. 4. The JJnwereiU Sxstory of Orosms, 
eoited by ThorM, London, 1857. 5. The Consolatums of Philosoplt^^ 
^ Boetmns, edited by Fox London, 1864. 6. Gregory’s Pc^storal 
Coure^ edited by Sweet for the Early English Text Sboiely, London, 
1871-2. 

For farther information about Alfred see Pauli’s X/ife of Alfred aud 
Freeman's Old JBnglieh Mislory KSidSlstory of the JVorman Ckmgueat^ 

KLOtMy or Hydkophyta, a large order of cellular, 
flowerless, cryptogamic plants, found in the sea (seaweeds), 
in rivers, lakeis, marshes, hot springs, and moist places, afi 
over the world They consist of a brown, red, or green^ 
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flattened, ceiMlar* iBaf-Hke expansion, <^ed a ihcdlvXj 
wjmetini^ striked, wMch beaxs tlie oi^ans of reprodnction. 
Some Imre root-like processes by wMcii they are attached 
to ro 4 ^cs. These do not act like the nourishing roots of 
flowering plants; they aimply fix the plmts and enable j 
them to sway about in the water. This is markedly the i 
case with the Laminariaa, or large tangles of our coasts. | 
The leafy appendages of seaweeds are called fronds. They i 
TOTy in si^, colour, and (insistence. Some of the red and i 
green delicate fronds form beautifnl objects when carefully 
dried and laid out on drawing-paper. In order to dry sea- 
weeds they must be first washed carefully in fresh water 
to separata saline matters, and then placed mthia diyiug- I 
paper and subjected to pressure- Very delitsate. seaweeds 
should be floated out in water, drawing-paper being placed 
under them, and their fronds being caref^y arranged on 
the paper before they are raised out of the water. They | 
must then be dried partially in the air, and afterwards under 
pressure between sheets of drymg-paper. 

Seaweeds are composed entirely of cells, which in some 
instances become elongated so as to have the appearance of | 
tubes. Some Algse are uni-cellular, that is, are composed 
of a single cell, as ockjuts in some DesmidiesB, as Closterium. 
At other times they are composed of numerous cells, which 
are kept togethi^ by a gdatinotm matter, but separatmg 
easily from each other so as to have an independent exist- 
ence. This is observed in the red snow plant {Proix>coccu8 
or FalTmUa nivalis)* The cells of seawe^s are sometimes 
joined together so as to form a linear smies, and to give 
them a thread-like appearance ; and in such a case, when 
the divisions between the ceUs are marked, the whole 
appears like a beaded necklace of cells, When the cells 
are united both lengthwise and laterally they then form 
an expanded fiat frond. In some instances the frond is 
gelatinous. 

The germinating bodies or spores of seaweeds are cells 
often contained in cavities (Fig, 2), They vary in colour, 
and the fronds have frequently the same colour as the 
spores. In reference to their colour. Algae have been 
divided into three sub-ordeis : 1. Melanospeimea^ brown 
coloured seaweeds (Kg. 1), with olive-brown spores j 2. 
Rhodospermece, rose-colom^ seaweeds, with red spores; 
3. Chlorospermeae, green-coloured seaweeds, with green 
spores. 
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Fig. I.— ThaUns. u, of f'Ueut vtHeiOosta, tlie eomman BIsddor Seai;reed^ irith 
AtiVTosiclei V, and mauea of conceptacles conatitnting the fractlfication^ 
vhicli la somethnea called gleba. Slg: 9v— FmetJUcatioii of a Seaireed, coo- 
tahiing apores, arhicli are mtimatelj discharged at an opening, e. Ffg. S.** 
Tetranpore of one of the me-coionred Seawoeda. ^ 

AIgsB are multipliod by the division of cells and by 
q>ores. By cell-division there is a mnltiplicaiionL of cells, 
and by separation from the parent plant these cells may 
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bear buds. True fertilisation is effected by means of 
union of cells, or what is called conjugation. In this pro* 
cess two kinds of cells unite by means of a tube, and the 
contents of the one passes into the other, thus giving rise 
to germinating spores. This is seen in ConfervsB, such as 
the green matter often seen in ponds, and called sUh^veed* 
There are also observed in Algae two kinds of fertilising 
bodies, one set called Antheridia, cont a in in g moving fila- 
ments or spermatozoids ; and the other called Axchegonia, 
containing a rudimentaiy cell, which, after contact with 
the spermatozoids, becomes a spore forming a new plant. 
The spores produced by some Algae move about in 
water, and have been called Zoospores. Their spontaneous 
movements are effected by means of vibratile slender 
threads called ciliat These zoospores are contained in a 
cell, which ultimately bursts and scatters them. The pro- 
cess is well seen in a green Alga called Vaucheria. The zoo- 
spores move about for a certain time, and ultimately the 
spores get fixed to a rock or the wood of a pier, and then 
the disappear. Cilia sometimes occur in pairs at one 
end of a spore, numbering two or three ; at other times 
they are placed ronnd the whole circumference of the spore. 

Spores have a tendency to divide into four ; such com- 
pound spores are called tetraspores (Mg. 3). They are 
common in the sub-order Rhodospermeae. They seem to 
differ firom ordinary spores, and to be more- of the nature of 
buds. In some Alg ae, such as Corallines, there is a coating 
of calcareous matter which conceals their tissue. This can 
be removed by means of hydrochloric acid. Diatoms, a 
subdivision of Algse, are so called from two Greek word.'^ 
signifying to cut through, in allusion to the mode of divi- 
sion into two valves. They are microscopic one-ceUed 
bodies, covered externally by a siliceous or flinly coat. 
They are on the confines of the animal and vegetable king* 
doms, and have been referred sometimes to the one and 
sometimes to the other. Their mode of reproduction by 
conjugation and spores seems to indicate their alliance 
with ^gs^ although some still place them among infusorial 
animalcules. The siliceous markings of Diatoms are very 
beautiful microscopic objects. After exposure to the action 
of fire or nitric aci<l, the silex remains unaltered, and in that 
state the streaks of the covering are easily observed. 

Many of the Algae supply nutritious food. Rlwdymema 
pahnaiaf one of the red seaweeds, is the duhe of the 
Scotch, the dillesk of the Irish. Chondrvs {Sphc^ococcm) 
crispiis and G. mammillosuSf two Rhodosperms, receive the 
name of carrageen, or Irish moss. Their froncls consist in 
part of a substance allied to starch, which is extracted by 
putting them in water, and on cooling it forms a jelly. 
Species c£ Diva, one of the Chlorosperms, supply the green 
laver. Species of Caulerpa furnish food to tturtles. Lamiv^ 
aria digitata^ and J^miriaria sa/xJmrma, under the name 
of tangle^ are eaten in the north of Europe. Dulse 
and tangle was formerly a common cry in the streets ci 
Edinburgh. iyUrvill(m utilis is used as food in ChiU. 
Maria eseuleniaj a British species, is also edible. Gigartim 
spedosa is used for jelly in the Swan River settlement 
GracUaria lichenddes, under the name of Ceylon moss, ia 
used for soups and jeUi^ QrcuMaifki, spinosa suppUea 
the Agar-Agar in China. No^oc eduh is a Chinese article 
of diet The edible nests of China are supposed to be 
formed from seaweeds. Floccsria tenax is used in China 
to famish glue. Iridoea cdulia is edible. Laurenda pm- 
naHJtda is called pepper-dulse on account of having 
pungent qualities. Seaweeds form an excellent manure. 
They are used on many farms situated near the searshore. 
Seaweeds after burning yield barilla, an impure carbonate 
of soda. Kelp vtbs for many years prepared fmm se^ 
weeds iu Scotiand, more especially in the Western and 
Northern Islands. 
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As regards the distributioii of seaweeds, some are cosmo- 
poKtan or pelagic, as species of TJlva and Eateromorpha, 
which are equally abundant in high northern and 
southern latitudes, as they are under the equator and in 
temperate regions. Many Diatomacese are distributed 
from pole to pole. In general, however, seaweeds are more 
or less limited in their distribution, so Idiat different marine 
floras exist in various parts of the ocean. The marine 
species have been estimated at about 6000, and they are 
distributed in various regions. The Northern Ocean, from 
the pole to the 40th degree, the sea of the Antilles, the 
eastern coasts of South America, those of New Holland, 
the Indian Archipelago, the Me^terranean, the Bed Sea, 
the Chinese and Japanese seas, aU present very laarge 
marine regions, each of which possesses a peculiar vegeta- 
tion. The degree of exposure to light, and the greater or 
less motion of the waves, are important in the distribution 
of Algae, The intervention of great depths of the ocean 
has an inffuence on sea plants flimilar to that of high moun- 
tains on land plants. Melanospenneae increase as we 
approach the tropics, where the maximum of the species is 
found. Ehodospermeae diiefly abound in the temperate 
zone ; while Ohlorospeimem form the chief marine 
vegetation of the polar zone, and abound in the colder 
temperate zone. The green colour is characteristic of 
those Algae which grow either in fresh water or in the 
shallower parts of the sea; the olive-coloured Algae are 
abundant between the tide-marks ; while the red-coloured 
species occur chiefly in the deeper and the darker parts of 
the sea. 

Some seaweeds are worthy of note on account of the 
mode of their growth and distribution, Chyrda Mlum, a 
long cord-Mke seaweed, lies in beds of 15 to 20 miles in 
length, and only about 600 feet in breadth, in the North 
Sea and the British Channel. Sargasmm ha/cciferum con- 
stitutes the Gulf-weed, which has been noticed by all who 
have crossed the Atlantic. The Gulf-weed has never been 
seen. attached, but always floating. From the abundance 
of this seaweed its locality is ^ed the Sargasso Sea, 
The most remarkable of the seaweeds, as regards size and 
the extent of range, are Macrocystis pyrifera and Lami- 
naria Todiata, Masses of Macrocystis, like green meadows, 
are found in every latitude. Many sx^ecimens have been 
seen about 300 feet long ; some even extend to 700 feet 
or upwards. A tree seaweed, Lesfoma fuscesceM^ with a 
stem 10 feet long, 12 inches in circu^erence, and its 
fronds 2-3 feet long and 3 inches broad, is found in im- 
mense masses off the Patagonian regions. ILUrvillcBa 
utilis is another large Antarctic seaweed, which, along with 
Lessoni^e, occurs at the Falkland Islands, formed by the 
surf into enormous vegetable cables, several hundred feet 
long, and thicker than the human body. In Britain we 
have a marked distiibution of seaweeds as regards depth. 
There is a littoral zone lying between high and low water 
marks, divided into sub-regions characterised by the follow- 
ing seaweeds: — 1. Fvyyus ca/nMliculaim ; 2. Fuaus vesievr 
losus; 3. Fttcus nodosity; 4. Fticus ^errcdus. Secondly, 
there is a laminarian zone, commencmg at low-water 
mark, and extending for a depth of 7 to 16 fathoms. 
Here we meet with the great tangle seaweeds, such as 
Laminaria digitaCa and X. mccharina^ along with deep- 
water FucL (j, H. B.) 

ALGABDl, AlessjlNDBO,, one of the most celebrated 
sculptors of Italy, was bom at Bologna in 1602, and died 
in 1654. While he was attending the school of the Caracci 
his preference for the plastic art became evident, and he 
placed himself under the instruction of the sculptor Con- 
vent!. At the age of twenty he was brought under the 
notice of Duke Ferdinand of Mantua, who gave him 
several commissions. He was also much employed about 
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the same period by jewellers and others in modelling in 
gold, silver, and ivory. After a short residence in Venice, 
he went to Borne in 1625 with an introduction from the 
Duke of Mantua to the pope’s nephew, Cardinal Ludoviai, 
who employed him for a time in the restoration of ancient 
statues. The death of the Duke of Mantua left hm to his 
own resources, and for several years he earned a precarious 
maintenance from these restorations and the commissions 
of goldsmiths and Jewellers. In 1640 he executed for 
Pietro Buoncompagni his first work in marble, a colossal 
statue of San FUippo Neii, with kneeling angels. Imme- 
diately after, he produced a similar group, representing the 
execution of St Paul, for the church of ike Bamabite 
Fathers in Bologna, These works, displaying great tech- 
nical skill, though with considerable exaggeration of 
expression and attitude, at once established Algardi’s 
reputation, and other commissions followed in rapid euo- 
cessiom The turning-point in Algardi’s fortune was the 
accession of Innocent of the Bolognese house of Panfili, 
to the papal throne in 1644. He was employed by 
Camillo Panfili, nephew of the pontiff, to design the 
Villa Doria Panfili outside the San Pancrazio gate. The 
most important of Algardi’s other works were the monu- 
ment of Leo XI., a bronze statue of Innocent X. for the 
Capitol, and, above all, La Fuega d^AuUa^ the largest 
alto-rflievo in the world, the two prmcipal figures being 
about 10 feet high. The great technical excellence of 
these works is considerably marred by an exaggeration of 
expression resulting from the vain endeavour to produce 
in marble effects which can only be legitimately brought 
out on canvas. From an artistic point of view, he is most 
successful in bis portrait-statues and groups of children, 
where he is obliged to follow nature most dosely. In Ms 
later years he became very avaricious, and amassed a great 
fortune. 

ALGABOTn, Fbjletcesoo, Coxjot?, was bom at Venice 
on the 11th December 1712. He went abroad in his 
youth, and in 1733 visited Paris, where he issued his 
Newtonian Philosophy for the Ladies, in the work entitled 
The FluroXity of Worlds. He was much honoured by 
Frederick the Great, who, when crowned at Honigsberg in 
1740, created him a count of Prussia. He died at Pisa on 
the 23d of May 1764, and, by his own direction, the follow- 
ing inscription was placed upon Ms tomb : — Mio jacet 
AlgarotfWj sed nm omnis. He is allowed to have been a 
great connoisseur in painting, sculpture, and arcMtecture; 
and he contributed much to the reformation of the Italian 
opera. His works (6 vols., Leghorn, 1764; 17 vols., 
Venice, 1791-4) are numerous, and on a variety of sub- 
jects, abounding witii vivacity, elegance, and wit. 

ALGABVE, the most southerly province of Portugal, is 
bounded on the K by the Spani^ province of Seville, 
from wMdi it is separated by the river Guadiana ; on the 
N. by Alemtejo ; and on the W. and S. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its length from east to west is 85 miles, the 
average width is 22 miles, and the area, according to the 
most recent measurement, 1866 square miles. la 1868 
the population was 177,342, giving the small proportion 
of 96 to the square mile. 

The Sierra de Galdeiraon and the Sierra de MoncMque 
extend across the northern poxt of the province, and, 
sweeping to the south-west, terminate in the lofty pro- 
montory of Gape St Vincent, the south-west extremity of 
Europe. Between the moimtainous tracts in the north 
and southern coast stretches a narrow plain, watered 
by numerous rivers flowing southward from the MIK In 
the hiUy districts the roads are bad, the soil uusuited for 
cultivation, and the inhabitants few. Flocks of goats are 
reared on the mountain sides. The level coimtry along 
the southern coast is more fertile, and produces in abun- 
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Since gmpM, £g% oarangeB^ lemons, olives, ^monda, and 
and even ^e plaiitain and the date. The land is, 
tiovrever, not wdl suited for the production^ of cereals j 
little wheat or other com is grown in the province, and its 
grain snppli^ axe chiefly derived from Spain, On the 
ecast the people derive their subsistence in great measure 
from the flsheries, tunny and sardines being caught in 
eonsiderahle quantities. Salt is also made from sea-water. 
There is no manufacturing or mining industry of any 
importance. The harbours are bad, and the whole foreign 
trade is c^trried on by ships of other nations, although the 
i^bitants of Algarve are reputed to be the best seamen 
and fishermen of Portugal The chief exports are dried 
fruit, wine, salt, tunny, sardine^ and anchovies. 

The name of Algarve is derived from the Arabic, and 
signifies a land lying to the west The province was taken 
from the Moors in 1253 by Alphonso m., king of Por- 
tugal, who then assumed the adUlitional title of king of 
Alga 3 ^& It is sometimes designated the district of Faro, 
and is subdivided into fifteen communes and sixty-two 
parishes. The chief town is Faro, and among the other 
towns are Castro Marino, Tavira, Portimao, Lag<^ and 
Sagres, all on the coast or on the estuaries of the rivers, 
and stives, on the river Portimao, the ancient Mooririi 
capital of Algarve, 

ALQAU, or the name now given to a compara- 

tively small* district forming the south-western corner of 
Bavaria, and belonging to the province of Swabia and N*eu- 
burg, but formerly applied to a much larger territory, which 
extended as far as the Danube on the north, the Inn on 
the south, and the Lech on the west The Algau Alps 
contain sevmal lofty peaks, the highest of which is Madele- 
<3ahd, 8611 feet above the sea. The district is cdebrated 
fof the cattle, milk, butter, and cheese that it produces, 

JlL^AAZ ALT, Abu Hamki> Muhammad, ususlly described 
as an Arabian philosopher, was really a Moslem theologian 
who met &e heretical philosophers on their own ground. 
He was born in 1058, and belonged to the sect of the 
Ascharites, or extreme right of Sie MotecaHemin, who 
{and not the pbilosophersj were the real Arabian school- 
men, At thirty-three he became the head of a theological 
college at Baghdad, where his professor^s chair was sui> 
rounded by eager crowds, including all the imams of the 
country. It was a time of keen speculation, when plulo- 
sopHc scepticism was encouraged in high places; and the 
premature convictions o£ Al-Qazali gave way under a 
violent reaction against the orthodox creed. Driven by 
mental inquietude, he escaped from Baghdad on the plea of 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca, but went to Syria, and 
{after visiting, though a Mahometan, the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem) settled at Damascus, where he spent ten 
years in seclusion and meditation. Becalled by his private 
afisurs as he was on his way to Egypt, he returned to 
Baghdad, reluctantly resumed teaching (which he continued 
for fifteen years), riien retired to Tous, his native town, 
and devoted his remaining years to the contemplative life 
of the Sufis, who had been Ms earliest instructors. He 
died in 1111. ^ His outer life, so restless and unquiet, was 
the reflex of a mental history disturbed by prolonged agitar 
tion. Kevolting, in the height of his success, against the 
current creed, he began to examine the foundations of 
knowledge. Where could csertainty be founds In the 
perceptions of the senses ? But these axe contradicted by 
one another, and disproved by reason. In the notions of 
reason 1 Season, indeed, professes to famish us with 
necessary truths ; but what assurance have we that the 
verdicts of reason may not be reversed by some higher 
authorial Al-6azali then interrogated all the sects in 
succession to leara their criterion of tnith. He first appEed 
to the theological schoolmen, who grounded their religion 
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on reason ; but their aim was only to preserve the faitii 
from herei^. He turned to the philosophers, and examined 
the accept^ Aristotelianism in a treatise which has come 
down to ns — D^siruction of the. FhilosopJiers, He 
assails them on twenty points of their mixed physical and 
metaphysical peripateticism, from the statement of which, 
in spite of his pretended scepticism, we can deduce some 
very positive metaphysical opinions of his own. He claims 
to have shown that the dogmas of the eternity of matter 
and the permanence of the world are false; that their 
description of the Deity as the* demiurgos is unspiritual; 
that riiey fail to prove the existence, the unity, the sim- 
plicity, the incorporeality, or the knowledge (both of 
species and accidents) of God; that their ascription of 
souls to the celestial spheres is unproved ; that their theory 
of causation, which attributes effects to the very natures of 
the causes, is false, for that all actions and events are to 
be ascribed to the Deity ; and, finally, that they cannot 
a^tablish the spiritualify of the soul, nor prove its mortality. 
These criticisms disclose nothing like a sceptical state of 
mind, but rather a reversion from the metaphysical to the 
theological stage of thought. He denies Ihe intrinsic 
tendencies, or souls, by which the Aristotelians explained 
the motion of the spheres, because he ascribes their motion 
to God. The sceptic would have denied both. Mr Lewes 
rightly censures M. Benan for asserting of Al-Gazali^s 
theory of causation — ^^Hume n*a rien dit plusF It is 
true that Al-6azali maintains that the natural law accord- 
ing to which effects proceed inevitably from their causes 
is only custom, and that there is no necessary connection 
between them. So far the Eastern and the Buropeaa 
sceptic are on the same ground. But while Hume abso- 
lutely denies the necessity, AI-Gazali merely removes it 
one st£ge further back, and plants it in the mind of the 
Deity. This, of course, is not metaphysics, but theology. 
Having, as he beUeved, refuted the opinions of the philo- 
sophers, he next investigated the pretensions of the AUe- 
goris^ who derived their doctrines from an imam. The^e 
Arabian ultiamontanes had no word for the doubter. Did 
he ask for the proof of their doctrine, they could only 
answer that thus it was written.” They could not, he 
says, even understand the problems they sought to resolve 
by lie assumption of infalHbflity, and he turned again, in 
bis despair, to the instructors of his youth — ^the Sufis. In 
their mystical intuition of the laws of life, and absorption 
in the immanent Deity, he at last found peace. This 
pathetic dose of his stormy career negatives the idea that 
he ever wrote the philosophical work he once contem- 
plated on The Bases of Belief and at the same time shows 
the true character of the treatise which, alike in mediaeval 
and modem times, has been quoted as containing an 
expodtion of his opinions. The work called The Ten- 
dmnes of the Philosophers^ and which was translated in 
1506, with the title Logica et Philosophia Algmelis Arahts^ 
contrins neither the logic nor the philosophy of AJ.-6azall 
It is a mere abstract or statement of the Peripatetic 
aystenas, and was made ^reEminaxy to that De8tr%iction of 
which we have already spoken. With this work Arabian 
philosophy in the East came to an end; but it revived 
in the new Arabia which had been planted in the West — 
in Mahometan Spain. If, therefore, Al-Gazali was the 
Oriental Descartes in being the first destmetive sceptic 
of the old, he was its Descartes no less in being the 
initiator of the new philosophy. 

For direct knowledge of Al-Gazali, aee his &c., in the 

nmth voL of Averrhoes’s works, but especially his spiritod auto- 
biography, translated by Schmolders in his Esscui ewt Us JSdoUs 
I^iloscfhi^^ues chez les trades. See also "Von Hammer, introduction 
to 0 Kmd; Hunk, MUcunges; and Gosohe in Al^Tumdlwngm def 
KSmgrn Akad, der Wissensdiafien m 1858. 
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ALGEBRA 


A lgebra is tlmt bianch of the znathematical sciences 
which has for its object the carrying on of operations 
either in an order different from that which exists in arith- 
metic, or of a nature not contemplated in fixing the bound- 
aries of that scienca The cfrcumstance that algebra has 
its origin in arithmetic, however widely it may in the end 
differ from that science, led Sir Isaac Newton to designate 
it Universal Arithmetic," a designation which, vague as it 
is, indicates its character better than any other by which it 
h^ been attempted to express its functions — ^bettercertmnly, 
to ordinary minds, than the designation which has been 
applied to it by Sir William Eowan Hamilton, one of the 
greatest mathematicians the world has seen since the days 
of Newton — ^‘the Science of Pure Time;" or even than 
the title by which De Morgan would paraphrase Hamilton’s 
words — “the Calculus of Succession" 

To express in few words what it is which effects the 
transition from the science of arithmetic into a new field is 
not easy. It will serve, probably, to convey some notion 
of the position of the boundary line, when it is stated that 
the operations of arithmetic are all capable of direct inter- 
pretation per se, whilst those of algebra are in many cases 
interpretable only by comparison with the assumptions on 
which they are baaed. For example, multiplication of 
fractions — which the older writers on arithmetic, Lucas de 
Buigo in Italy, and Eobert Eecorde in England, clearly 
perceived to be a new application of the term multiplication, 
scarcely at first sight reconcilable with its original definition 
as the exponent of equal additions, — ^miStiplication of 
fractions becomes inteipretable by the introduction of the 
idea of multiplication into the definition of the fraction 
itself. On the other hand, the independent use of the sign 
minus, on which Diophantus, in the 4th century, laid the 
foundation of the science of algebra in the West, by placing 
in the forefront of his treatise, as one of his earliest defini*. 
tions, the rule of the sign minus, “that multiplied by 
minus produces jp^«w"—4his independent use of the sign has 
no originating operation of the same character as its^, and 
might, if assumed in all its generality as existing side by 
side with the laws of arithmetic, more especially with tha 
commutative law, have led to erroneous condLusions. As 
it is, the unlimited applicability of this definition, in con- 
nection with all the laws of arithmetic standing in their 
integrity, pushes the dominion of algebra into a field on 
which rile oldest of the Greek arithmeticians, Euclid, in his 
unbending march, could never have advanc^ a step with- 
out doing violence to his convictions. 

In asserting that the independent existence of the sign 
minus, side by side with the laws of arithmetic, might have 
led to anomalous results, had not the operations been subject 
to some limitation, we are ihtroducing no imaginary 
hypothesis, but are referring to a fact actually existing. 
The most recent advance beyond the boundaries of algebra, 
as it existed fifty years ago, is that beautiful extension to 
which Sir W. E. Hamilton has given the designation of Qua- 
temioufl, the very foundation of which requires the removal 
of one of the ancient axioms of arithmetic, “that operar- 
tions may be performed in any order." 


mSTOKY. 

At what period and in what country algebra was invented? 
is a question that has been much discussed. Who were the 
^hest writers on the subject ? What was the progress of 
its mprovement } And lastiy, by what means aud at what 
period was the science diffused over Europe? It was a 
common opinion in the 17th century that the ancient GrCd: 


mathematicians must have possessed an analysis the 
nature of modem algebra, by which they discovered the 
theorems and solutions of the problems which we so much 
admire in their writings ; but that they carefully concealed 
their instruments of investigation, and gave only the re- 
sults, with synthetic demonstrations. 

This opinion is, however, now exploded. A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the writings of the ancient geo- 
meters hi^ shown that they had an analysis, but that it 
was purely geometrical, and essentially different from our 
algebra. 

Although there is no reason to suppose that the great 
geometers of antiquity derived any aid in their discoveries 
from the algebraic analysis, yet we find that at a consider- 
ably later period it was known to a certain extent among 
the Greeks. 

About the middle of the 4th century of the Christian era, 
a period when the mathematical sciences were on the decline, 
and their cultivators, instead of producing original works of 
genius, contented themselves witii commentaries on the 
works of their more illustrious predecessors, there was a 
valuable addition made to the fabric of ancient learning. 

This was the treatise of Diophantus on arithmetic, con- Dtoplian- 
sisting originally of thirteen books, of which only tiie 
first six, and an incomplete book on polygonal numbers, 
supposed to be the thirteenth, have descended to our 
times. 

This precious fragment does not exhibit anything like a 
complete treatise on algebra. It lays, however, an excellent 
foundation of the science, and the au&or, after applying his 
method to the solution of simple and quadratic equations, 
such as to “find two numbers of whidi the sum and the 
sum or difference of the squares are given," proceeds to 
a peculiar class of arithmetical questions, wMch belong to 
what is now called the indeterminate analysis. 

Diophantus may have been the inventor of the Greek 
algebra, but it is more likely that its principles were not 
tt]^own before his time ; and that, taMng science in 
the state in which he found it as the basis of his labours, he 
enriched it with new applications. The elegant solutions of 
Diophantus show that he possessed great address in the 
particular branch of which he treated, and that he was able 
to resolve determinate equations of the second degree. 
Probably this was the greatest extent to which the science 
had been carried among the Greeks, Indeed, in no country 
did it pass this limit, until it had been transplanted into 
Italy on the revival of learning. 

lie celebrated Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, com- 
posed a commentary on the work of Diophantus. This, 
however, is now lost, as well as a similar treatise, on 
the Oonics of ApoEonius, by this lEustrious and iE- 
fated lady, who, as is commonly known, feE a sacrifice 
to the foiy of a fanatical mob about the beginning of the 
5th century. 

About the middle of the 16th century, the work of 
Diophantus above referred to, written in the Greek lan- 
guage, was discovered at Eome in the Tatican Ebraiy, having 
probably been brought there from Greece when the Turks 
possessed themselves of Constantinople. A Latin transla- 
tion, without the original text, was given to the world by 
Xyl^der in 1676 j and a more complete translation, by 
B^et de Mezeriac (one of the earliest members of the 
French Academy), accompanied by a commentary, appeared 
in 1621. Bachet was eminently skilful in the indeterminate 
analysis, and therefore weE qualified for the work he had 
undertaken ; but the text of Diophantus was so much In* 
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jnred, that he tos frequentlj obliged to guesa the mean- 
ing of tile author, or supply the deficiency. At a later 
period, the celebrated French mathematician Fermat supple- 
mented the commentarj' of Bachet by notes of his own on 
the writings of the Greek algebraist. Theasc are extremely 
valuable, on account of Fermat’s profound knowledge of 
puticular branch of analysis. This edition, the best 
which exists, appeared in 1670. 

Although the revival of the writings of Diophantus was 
an important event in the history of mathematics, yet it 
was not from them that algebra became first known in 
Europe. This important invention, as well as the numeral 
characters and decimal arithmetic, was received from the 
Arabians. That ingenious people fully appreciated the 
value of the sciences; for at a period when all Europe was 
enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, they pr^erved 
from extinction the lamp of knowledge. They carefully 
collected the writings of the Greek mathematicians ; they 
translated them into their language, and illustrated them 
with oommentaiiesL It was through the medium of the 
Arabic tongue that the elements of Euclid were first in- 
troduced into Europe; and a part of the writings of 
ApoUonius are only known at the present day by a trans- 
lation from the Arabic, the Greek original being lost. 

The Arabians ascribe the invention of their algebra to one 
of their mathematicians, Mahommed-ben-Musa, or Moses, 
called also Mahommed of Buziana, who fiourished about 
the middle of the 9th century, in the reign of the Caliph 
AlmamouiL 

It is certain that this person composed a treatise on this 
subject, because an Italian translation was known at one 
time to have existed in Europe, although it is now lost. 
Fortonately, however, a copy of the Arabic ori^nal is 
preserved in the Bodlman Library at Oxford, bearing a date 
of transcription corresponding to the year 1342, The title- 
page identifies its author with the ancient Arabian. A 
marginal note concurs in this testimony, and further 
declare the work to be the first treatise composed on 
algebra among the faithful; and the preface, besides in- 
dicating the author, intimates that he was encouraged by 
Almamoun, commander of the faithful, to compile a com- 
pendious treatise of calculation by algebra. 

The circumstance of this treatise professing to be only a 
compilation, and, moreover, the first Arabian work of the 
kind, has led to an opinion that it was collected from books 
in some other language. As the author was intimately 
acquainted with the astronomy and computations of the 
Hindoos, he may have derived his knowledge of algebra 
from the same quarter. The Hindoos, as we shall presently 
see, had a science of Algebra, and knew how to solve in- 
determinate problems. Hence we may conclude, with some 
probabiiily, that the Arabian algebra was originally derived 
from India. 

The algebraic analysis, having been once introduced 
among the Arabians, was cultivated by their own writers. 
One of these, Mahommed Abulwafa, who flourished in the 
last forty years of the 10th century, composed commentaries 
on the writers who had preceded him. He also translated 
the writings of Diophantus, 

It is remarkable, that although the mathematical sciences 
were received with avidity, and sedulously cidtivated during 
a long period by tiie Arabians, yet in their hands they 
received hardly any improvement. It might have been 
expected that an acquaintance with the writings of Dio- 
phantus would have produced some change in their algebra. 
This, however, did not happen : their algebra continued 
nearly in the same state, from their earliest writer on the 
subject, to one of their latest, Behaudin, who lived between 
the years 953 and 1031. 

Writers on the history of algebra were long under a 
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mistake as to the time and manner of its introduction into Iiitrodut', 
Europe. It has now', however, been ascertained that the tioa into 
science was brought into Italy by Leonardo, a merchant of ly 
Pisa, This ingenious man resided in Ms youth in Barbaiy, 
and there learned the Indian method of counting by the 
nine numeral characters. Commercial affairs led hirn to 
travel into Egypt, Syria, Greece, and Sicily, where we may 
suppose he made himself acquainted with everything 
known respecting numbers. The Indian mode of compute 
tion appeared to him to be by far the best. He according!} 
studi^ it carefully ; and, with this knowledge, and some 
additions of Ms own, and also taking some tMngs from 
Eudid^s Geometry, he composed a treatise on arithmetic. 

At that period algebra was regarded only as a part of arith- 
metic. It was indeed the sublime doctrine of that science; 
and under this view the two branches were handled in 
Leonardo’s treatise, wMch was originally written in 1202, 
and again brought forward under a revised form in 1228. 

When it is considered that this work was composed two 
centuries before the invention of printing, and that the 
subject was not such as generally to interest mankind, we 
need not wonder that it was but little known; hence it has 
always remained in manuscript, as well as some other works 
by the same author. Indeed it was not known to exist from 
an early period until the middle of the last century, when 
it was ^covered in tiie MagliabeccMan library at Florence. 

The extent of Leonardo’s knowledge was pretty much 
the same as that of the preceding A^bian writers. He 
could resolve equations of the first and second degrees, and 
he was particularly skilful in the Diophantine analysis. 

He was wdl acquainted with geometry, and he employed 
its doctrines in demonstrating his algebraic rules. Like 
the Arabian writers, Ms reasoning was expressed in words 
at length; a mode MgMy unfavourable to the progress of 
the art. The use of symbols, and the method of combin- 
ing them so as to convey to tiie mind at a single glance a 
long process of reasoning, was a much later invention. 

Considerable attention was given to the cultivation of 
algebra between the time of Leonardo and the invention of 
printing. It was publicly taught by professors. Treatises 
were composed on the subject; and two works of the 
oriental algebraists were translated from the Arabian 
language into Italian. One was entitled the Rale of 
AlgehUj and the other was the oldest of aUrthe Arabian 
treatises, that of Mahommed-ben-Musa of Corasan. 

The earliest printed book on algebra was composed by Lucas ds 
Lucas Paciolufl, or Lucas de Burgo, a minorite friar. It 
was first print^ in 1494, and again in 1523. The title 
is Summa de AritJmetica, Geomtria^ Pre^ortioni, et Pro- 
portumalita. 

This is a very complete treatise on arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry, for the time in wMch it appeared. The 
author followed dose on the steps of Leonardo ; and, in- 
deed, it is from tMs work that one of his lost treatises has 
been restored. 

Lucas de Burge’s work is interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows the state of algebra in Europe about the year 
1600 : probably the state of the science was nearly the same 
in Arabia and Africa, from which it had been received. 

The power of algebra as an instrument of research is in 
a very great degree derived from its notation, by which all 
the quantities under consideration are kept constantly in 
view ; but in respect of convenience and brevity of expres- 
sion, the algebraic analysis in the days of Lucas de Burgo 
was very imperfect : the only symbols employed were a few 
abbreviations of the words or names wMch occurred in 
the processes of calculation, a kind of short-hand, wMch 
formed a very imperfect substitute for that compactness 
of expression wMch has been attained by the modem 
notation. 
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The application of algebra was also at this period very 
limited ; it was confined almost entirely to the resolution 
of certain (questions of no great interest about numbers. 
No idea was then entertained of that extensive application 
which it has received in modem times. 

The knowledge which the early algebraists had of their 
science was also circumscribed : it extended only to the 
resolution of equations of the first and second degrees ; and 
they divided the last into cases, each of which was resolved 
by its own particular rule. The important analytical fact, 
that the resolution of all the cases of a problem may be 
comprehended in a single formula, which may be obtained 
from the solution of one of its cases, merely by a change of 
the signs, was not then known: indeed, it was long before 
this principle was fully comprehended. Dr Halley ex- 
presses surprise, that a formula in optics which he had 
found, shoidd by a mere change of the signs give the focus 
of both converging and diverging rays, whether reflected 
or refracted by convex or concave specula or lenses; and 
Molyneux speaks of the universality of Hallej^s formula 
as something that resembled magic. 

The rules of algebra may be investigated by its own prin- 
ciples, without any aid from geometry; and although in 
some cases the two sciences may serve to illuatrate each 
other, there is not now the least necessity in the more 
elementary parts to call in the aid of the latter in expound- 
ing the former. It was otherwise in former times. Lucas 
de Burgo found it to be convenient, after the example of 
Leonardo, to employ geometrical constructions to prove the 
truth of his rules for resolving quadratic equations, the 
nature of which he did not completely comprehend ; 
and he was induced by the imperfect nature of his nota- 
tion to express bis rules in Latin verses, which will not 
now be read with the kind of satisfaction we receive 
from the perusal of the well-known poem, “ the Loves of 
the Triangles.'^ 

As Italy was the first European country where algebra 
became known, it was there that it received its earliest im- 
provements. The science had been nearly stationary from 
the days of Leonardo to the time of Paciolus, a period of 
three centuries ; but the invention of printing soon excited 
a spirit of improvement in all the mathematical sciences. 
Hitherto an imperfect theory of quadratic equations whs 
the limit to which it had been carried. At last this 
boundary was passed, and about the year 1505 a particular 
case of equations of the third degree was resolved by Soipio 
Ferreus. Ferreus, a professor of mathematics in Bononia. This was 
an important step, because it showed that the difficulty of 
resolving ^nations of the higher orders, at least in the case 
of the third degree, was not insurmountable, and a new 
field was opened for discovery. It was then the practice 
among the cultivators of algebra, when they advanced a 
sj:ep, to conceal it carefully from their contemporaries, and 
to challenge them to resolve arithmetical questions, so 
framed as to require for their solution a knowledge of their 
own new-found rules. In this spirit did Ferreus make a 
secret of his discovery ; he communicated it, however, to a 
favourite scholar, a Venetian named Florido, About the 
year 1535 this person, having taken up his residence at 
l^talea. Venice, challenged Tarialea of Brescia, a man of great 
ingenuity, to a trial of skill in the resolution of problems 
by algebra, Florido framed his questions so as to require 
for their solution a knowledge of the rule which he had 
learned from his preceptor Ferreus ; but Tartalea had, five 
years before this time, advanced further than Ferreus, and 
was more than a match for Florido. He therefore accepted 
the challenge, and a day was appointed when each was to 
propose to the other thirty questions. Before the time came, 
Tartalea had reshmed the study of cubic equations, and had 
discovered the solution of two cases in addition to two which 
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he knew before. Fiorido's questions were such as could 
be resolved by the single rule of Ferreus j while, on the 
contrary, those of Tartalea could only be resolved by one or 
other of three rules, which he himseii had found, but which 
could not be resolved by the remaining rule, which was also 
that known to Florido. The issue of the contest is easily 
anticipated ; Tartalea resolved all his adversary's questions 
in two honrs, without receiving one answer from him m 
return. 

The celebrated Cardan was a contemporary of Tartalea. Cardan. 
Tim remarkable person was a professor of mathematics at 
Milan, and a physician. He had studied algebra with great 
assidiuty, and had nearly finished the printing of a book 
on arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but being desirous 
of enriching his work with the discoveries of Tartalea, which 
at that period must have been the object of considerable 
attention among literary men in Italy, he endeavoured to 
draw from him a disclosure of his rules. Tartalea resisted 
for a time Cardan's entreaties. At last, overcome by his 
importunity, and his offer to swear on the holy Evangelists, 
and by the honour of a gentleman, never to publish them, 
and on his promising on the faith of a Christian to commit 
them to cj^her, so that even after his death they would not 
be intelligible to any one, he ventured with much hesitation 
to reveal to him his practical rules, which were expressed 
by some very bad Il^an verses, themselves in no small 
degree enigmatical He reserved, however, the demonstrar 
tions. Cardan was not long in ^scovering the reason of 
the rules, and he even greatly improved^ them, so as to 
make them in a manner his own. From the imperfect 
essays of Tartalea he deduced an ingenious and systematic 
method of resolving all cubic equations whatsoever; but 
with a remarkable disregard for the principles of honour, 
and the oath he had taken, he published in 1545 Tartalea's 
discoveries, combined with his own, as a supplement to a 
treatise on arithmetic and algebra, which he had published 
six years before. This work is remarkable for being 
the second printed book on algebra known to have 
existed. 

In the following year Tartalea also published a work on 
algebra, which he dedicated to Henry YTTT., king of 
England. ^ 

It is to be regretted that in many instances the authors 
of important discoveries have been overlooked, while the 
honours due to them have been transferred to others hav- 
ing only secondary pretensions. The formulse for the 
resolution of cubic equations are now called Cardan's rules, 
notwithstanding the prior claim of Tartalea. It must be 
confessed, however, tW he evinced considerable selfishness 
in concealing his ffiscovery ; and although Cardan cannot 
be absolved from the charge of bad faith., yet it must be 
recollected that by his improvements in what Tartalea 
communicated to him, he made the discovery in some 
measure his own ; and he had moreover the high merit of 
being the first to publish this important improvement in 
algebra to the world. 

The next step in the progress of algebra was the dis- 
covery of a method of resolving equations of the fourth 
order. An Italian algebraist had proposed a question which 
could not be resolved by the newly invented rules, because 
it produced a biquadratic equation. Some supposed that 
it could not be resolved at all; but Cardan was of a different 
opinion. He had a pupil named Lewis Ferrari, a young man rerrari. 
of great genius, and an ardent student in the algebraic 
analysis: to him Cardan committed the solution of this 
difficult question, and he was not disappointed. Ferrari 
not only resolved the question, but he also found a general 
method of resolving equations of the fourth degree, by 
making them depend on the solution of equations of the 
third degree. 
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This was another great irnprovement ; and although the gene^ method of resolving them by approximation. Ae 
precise nature of an equation was not then fully under- he lived between the years 1540 and 1603, his writiiigii 
stood, nor was it indeed until half a century later, yet, belong to tiie latter half of the 16th century. He printed 
in the general resolution of equations, a point of progress them at his own expense, and liberally bestowed them on 
was then reached which the utmost efforts of modem men of scienca 

analysts have never been able to pass. The Flemish mathematician Albert Girard was one of Girard, 

toiifelli. There was another Italian mathematician of that period Ihe improvers of algebra. He extended the theory of 
who did something for the improvement of algebra. This equations somewhat further than Yieta, but he did not 
was Boiiibeili. He published a valuable work on the completely unfold their composition ; he was the first tha+ 
liubject in 1572, in which he brought into one view what showed the use of the negative sign in the resolution of 
had been done by Ms predecessors. He explained the geometrical problems, and the fimt to speak of vtmgvmry 
cjiiure of the irredtmble case of cubic equations, which gmirdities. He also inferred by induction that every equation 
had greatly perplexed Cardan, who could not resolve it by has precisely as many roots as there are units in the 
bis rule ; he showed that the rule would apply sometimes number that expresses its degree. His algebra appeared 
to p.irticular examples, and that all equations of this case in 1629. 

admitted of a real solution; and he made the important The next great improver of algebra was Thomas Harriot, Harriot, 
remark, that the algebraic problem to be resolved in this an Englishman. As an inventor he has been the boast of 
ease corresponds to the ancient problem of the trisection this country. The French mathematicians have accused the 
of an angle. British of giving discoveries to him wMch were really due 

There were two German mathematicians contemporary to Yieta. It is probable that some of these may be justly 
with Cardan and Tartalea, viz., Stifelins and Scheubelius. claimed for both, because each may have made the discovery 
Thdr writings appeared about the middle of the 16th for himself, without knowing what had been done by the 
century, before they knew what had been done by the other. Harriot's principal discovery, and indeed the most 
Italidns. Their improvements were cMefiy in the notation, important ever m^e in algebra, was, that every equation 
Stifeliua, in particular, introduced for Ihe first time the may be regarded as formed by the product of as many situ- 
chanicters which indicate addition and subtraction, and pie equations as there are units in the number expressing 
the symbol for the square root its order. TMs important doctrine, now familiar to every 

First The first treatise on algebra in the En glish language was student of algebra, developed itself slowly. It was quite 

English written by Robert Recorde, teacher of mathematics and witMn ihe reach of Yieta, who unfolded it in part, but left 
physic at Cambridge. At this period it was its complete discovery to Harriot. 

Carabri^ common for physicians to unite with the healing art the We have seen the very inartificial form in which algebra 
studies of mathematics, astrology, alchemy, and chemistry, first appeared in Europe, The improvements of ahnost 
This custom was derived from the Moors, who were equally 400 years had not given its notation that compactness and 
cdiebrated for their skill in medicine and calculation. In elegance of wMch it is susceptible. Harriot made several 
Spain, whore algebra was early known, the title of physician changes in the notation, and added some new signs: he 
and algebraist were nearly synonymous. Accordingly, in thns gave to algebra greater symmetry of form. Indeed, 
the romance of Don Quixote, when the bachelor Samson as it came from Ms hands, it differed but little from its 
Garasco was grievously wounded in his rencounter with state at the present time. 

the knight, an algelmsta was called in to heal his Oughtreed, another early English algebraist, was a con- Oughtreed 
bruises, temporary with Harriot, but lived long after him. He 

Recorde published a treatise on arithmetic, wMch was wrote a treatise on the subject, which was long taught in 
dedicated to Edward YI. ; and another on algebra, with the universities, 

the title, The Wheistme of &c. Here, for the first In tracing the Mstory of algebra, we have seen, that in 
time, the modem sign for equality was introduced, the form under wMch it was received from the Arabs, 

By such gradual steps did algebra advance in improve- it was hardly distinguishable as a peculiar mode of reason- 
meat from its first introduction by Leonardo, each succeeding iog, because of the want of a suitable notation; and that, 
writer making some change for the better ; but with the poor in its resources, its applicability was limited to the 
exception of Tartalea, Car^n, and Ferrari, hardly any one resolution of a small number of uninteresting numeral 
rose to the rank of an inventor. At length came Yieta, to questions. We have followed it through different stages of 
whom this branch of noathematical learning, as well as improvement, and we are now arrived at a period when it 
others, is higMy indebted. His improvements in algebra was to acquire additional power as an instrument ol 
were very considerable ; and some of Ms inventions, anMysis, and to admit of new and more extended applica- 
although not then fully developed, have yet been the germs tions. Yieta saw the great advantage that might be 
of later discoveries. He was the first that employed derived from the application of algebra to geometry. The 
general characters to represent known as well as unknown essay he made in Ms theory of angular sections, and the 
quantities. Simple as tMs step may appear, it has yet led to rich mine of discovery thus opened, proved the importance 
important consequences. He must also be regarded as the of his labours. He did not fully explore it, but it has 
first that applied algebra to the improvement of geometry, seldom happened that one maTi began and completed a dis- 
The older algebraists had indeed resolved geometrical pro- coverjf. He had, however, an able and illustrious successor ‘ 
blems, but each solution was particular; whereas Yieta, by in Descartes, who, employing in the stndy of algebra that Descaxfees^ 
Introducing general symbols, produced general formulae, Mgh power of intellect with wMch he was endowed, not 
which were applicable to all problems of the same kind, oMy improved it as an abstract science, but, more especially 
without the trouble of going over the same process of by its application to geometry, laid the foundation of the 
analysis for each. ^ ^ great discoveries wMch have since so much engaged mathe- 

This happy application of algebra to geometry pro- maticians, and have made the last two centuries ever 
daced great improvements : it led Yieta to the doctrine of memorable in the Mstory of the progress of the humar 
angular sections, one of the most important of Ms dis- mind. 

coveries, which is now expanded into the arithmetic of sines Descartes' grand improvement was the application of 
or analytical trigonometry. He also improved the theory algebra to the doctrine of curve lines. As'nu geography we 
of al^rebraic equations, and he was the first that gave a | refer every place on the earth's surface to the equator, and 
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to a determinate meridian, so lie referred every point of a 
curve to some line given by position. For example, in a 
circle, every point in tbe circumference migit be referred 
to the diameter. The perpendicular from any point in the 
curve, and the distance of that perpendicular from the 
centre or from the extremity of a diameter, were lines -which, 
although varying with every change of position in the point 
from which the perpendicular was drawn, yet had a deter- 
minate relation to each other, which was the same for all 
points in the curve depending on its nature, and which, 
therefore, served as a characteristic to distinguish it from 
all other curves. 

The relations of lines drawn in this way could be readily 
expressed in algebraic symbols ; and the expression of this 
relation in general terms constituted what is called the 
equation of the curve. 

This might serve as its definition; and from the equation 
by the processes of algebra, aU the properties of the curve 
could be investigated. 

Descartes' Geometry (or, as it might have been named, 
the application of algebra to geometiy) appeared first in 
1637. This was six years after the puMcation of Harriot's 
discoveries, which was a posthumous work. Descartes 
availed himself of some of Harriot's views, particularly the 
manner of generatingan equation, without acimowledgment; 
and on this account Dr Wallis, in his algebra, has reflected 
with considerable severity on the French algebraist. This 
spirit has engendered a corresponding eagerness in the 
l^ench mathematicians to defend him. Montucla, in his 
history of the mathematics, has evinced a strong national 
prejudice in his favour ; and, as usually happens, in order 
to exalt him, he hardly does justice to Harriot, the idol of 
his adversaries. 

The new views which the labours of Vieta, Harriot, and 
Descartes opened in geometry and algebra were seized with 
avidity by the powerful minds* of men eager in the pursuit 
of re^ knowledge. Accordingly, we find in the 17th 
century a whole host of writers on algebra, or algebra com- 
bined with geometry. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely into the 
claims which each has on the gratitude of posterity. 
Indeed, in pure algebra the new inventions were not so 
conspicuous as the discoveries made by its applications to 
geometry, and the new theories which were suggested by 
their union. The curious speculations of Kepler concerning 
the solids formed by the revolutions of cur^near figures, 
the Geometiry of Indivisibles by CavaleriusJ the Arithmetic 
of Infinites of WaUis, and, above aU, the Method of Fluxions 
of Newton, and the Differential and Integral Calculus of 
Leibnitz, are fruits of the happy union. All these were 
agitated incessantly by their inventors and contemporaries; 
by such men as Barrow, James Gregory, Wren, Cotes, Taylor, 
Halley, De Moivre, Maclaurin, Stirling, and others, in this 
country j and abroad by Roberval, Fermat, Huyghens, the 
two BernpuHis, Pascal, and many others. 

The first half of the 18th century produced little in the 
way of addition either to pure algebra or to its applications. 
Men were employed rather in elaborating and working out 
what Newton, Leibnitz, and Descartes had originated, 
than in exercising themselves in independent investigations. 
There are, indeed, to be found some names of eminence 
associated with the science of algebra, such as Maclaurin, 
but their eminence will be found to depend on their con- 
nection with the extensions of the science, rather than with 
the science itself. It was reserved for Lagrange, in the latter 
part of the century, to give a new impulse to extension in 
, pure algebra, in a direction which has led to most important 
results. Not only did he, in his TVaitS de la Resolution des 
Equatkm WwmJhiques^ lay the foundation on v^hich Budan, 
Fourier, Sturm, and others, have built a goodly fabric after 
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the pattern of the Universal Arithmetic of Newton, but m 
bis Th^oriedesfondions analytiques^ and CaLcul des fmctuyns. 
he endeavoured, and with a large amount of success, to 
reduce the higher analysis (the Fluxions of Newton), to 
the domain of pure algebra. Nor must the labours of a 
fellow-workman, Euler, be forgotten. In his voluminous Euler, 
and somewhat ponderous writings wiU be found a perfect 
storehouse of investigations on every branch of algebraical 
and mechanical science. Especially pertinent to our present 
subject is his demonstration of the Binomial Theorem in 
the Fovi CommeMari% voL xix., which is probably the 
original of the development that Lagrange makes the 
basis of his analysis ( Ocdcul des fmdmis, lejon seconde), 
and which for simplicity and generality leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

This brings the history down to the close of the last 
century. We have been as copious as our limits would 
permit on the early histoiy, because it presents the interest- 
ing spectacle of the progress of a science from an almost 
imperceptible beginning, until it has attained a mag- 
nitude too great to be fully grasped by the human 
mind. 

It win be seen from what precedes, that we have not 
limited ‘‘algebra" to the pure science, but have retained 
the name when it has encroached on the territories of 
geometry, trigonometry, and the higher analysis. To 
continue to trace its course through all these branches dur- 
ing the present century, when it has extended into new 
directions within its own borders, would far exceed the 
limits of an introductory sketch like the present. We 
must, therefore, necessarily limit ourselves to what has 
been done in the Theory of Equations (which may be 
termed algebra proper), and in Deteminants- 

Theory of Mquatwm. — ^That every numerical equation Theory of 
has a root — ^that is, some quantity in a numerical form, real Equations, 
or imagmary, which, when substituted for the unknown 
quantity in the equation, shall render the equation a 
numerical identity — ^appears to have been taken for granted 
by all writers down to the time of Lagrange. It is by no 
means self-evident, nor is it easy to afford evidence for it 
which shall be at the same time con'vdncing and free from 
limitations. The demonstrations of Lagrange, Gauss, and 
Ivoiy, haye for simplicity and completeness given way to 
that of Cauchy, published first in the Journal de CEcoLe 
Folytechnique^ and subsequently in his Corns d Analyse 
Algihrique^ 

The demonstration of Cauchy (which had previously Cauclij 
been given by Argand, though in an imperfect form, in 
Gergonnds Annales des Matkematigues^ voL v.) consists in 
showing that the quantity which it is wished to prove 
capable of being reduced to zero, can be exhibited as the 
product of two factors, one of which is incapable of assum- 
ing a minimum value, or, in other words, that a less value 
than one assigned can a^ays be found, and therefore 
that it is capable of acquiring the value zero. This 
argument, if not absolutely free from objection, is less 
objectionable than any of the others. The reader may 
consult papers by Airy and De Morgan, in the tenth 
volume of the Tramadicms of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, 

Admitting, then, that every equation has a root, it be- General 
comes a question to what extent are we in possession solution of 
an analysis by which the root can be ascertained. If the 
question be put absolutely, we fear^the answer must be, ijicrher 
that in this matter we are in the same position that we ordersrsnl’’ 
have held for the last three centuries. Cubic and biquad- a desideiu 
ratio equations can be solved, whatever they may be; but 
equations of higher orders, in which there exists no relation 
amongst the several coefficients, and no known or assumed 
connection between the different roots, have baffled aH 
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uttemptaafe their soMott Much skiU and ingeauity have 

been displayed by miters of more or less eminence in the 
attempt to elaborate a method of solution applicaWe^ to 
equations of the fifth ^ 


whether 

it be that, like the ancient problems of the quadrature of toe 
circle, and the duplication of the cube, an absolute solution 
is an impossibility, or whether it is r^rved for future 
luathematicians to start iu the research in some path, 
and reach the goal by avoiding the old tracks which appear 
to have been thoroughly traversed in vain* 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to such writers as Hoene 
de Wronski, who, in 1811, announced a general method of 
solving all equations, giving foimulm without demonstra- 
tion. In 1817, the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon proposed 
as the subject of a prize, the demmstrcUim of WronsM's 
formulae. The prize was in the following year awarded to 
M. Torriani for the refutation of them* 

The reader will find in the fifth volume of the Reports of 
the British Assocuxtion, an elaborate report by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton on a Method of Decomposition, proposed by Mr 
G. B. Jerrard in his Mathmatical Research^, pbl^hed at 
Bristol in a work of' great beauty and originality, but 
which Hamilton is compelled to conclude fails to effect the 
desired ohject In fact, the method which is valid when 
the proposed equation is itself of a suficiently elevated 
degree, fails to reduce the solution of the equation of the 
fifth degree to that of the fourth* 

But although the absolute solution of equations of higher 
orders the fourth remains amongst the things un- 
effected, and rath^ to be hoped for than ^ected, a 
great deal has been done towards preparing the way for 
approximate, if not for absolute solutions. 

In the first place, equations of the higher orders, when 
th^ assume certain forma, have been shown to be capable 
of solution. An equation of this kind, to all appearance 
of a very general and comprehensive form, had been solved 
by De Moivre in the Philosophical Trcmaxlims for 1737. 
Binomial equations had advanced under the skilful hands 
of Gauss, who, in his Disguisitior^s ArithmeticaSy which 
appeared in 1801, added largely to what had been done by 
Vandermonde in the classification and solution of sucto 
equations; and subsequently, Abel, a mathematician of 
Norwegian birth, who died too early for science, completed 
and extended what Gauss had left imperfect. The collected 
writings of Abel published at Christiania in 1839, contain 
original and valuable contributions to this and many 
other branches of mathematics. , 

But it is not in the solution of equations of certain 
forms that the greatest advance has been made during the 
present century. The basis of all methods of solution 
must evidently be found in the previous separation of tiie 
roots, and the efforts of mathematicians have been directed 
to the discovery of methods of effecting this. The object 
is not so much to classify tl^ roots into positive and 
negative, real and imaginary, as to determine the situation 
and number of the reSl roots of the equation. The first 
writer on the subject whose methods appeared in print is 
Budan, whose treatise, entitled Nomelle wMhode pom la 
risolvtion des iguations nv/mirigues^ appeared in 1807. 
But there is evidence that Fourier had delivered lectures 
on the subject prior to the publication of Sudan's work, 
and consequenfly, without detriment to the claims of 
Budan, we may admit that the most valuable and original 
contribution to the science is to be found in Fourier’s 
posthumous work, published by Navier in 1831, entitled 
Analyse des iguations determine. The theorem which 
Fourier gave for the discovery of the position, within narrow 
limits, of a root of an equation, is one of two theorems, 
each of which is known % mathematicians as “Fourier's 
Theorem." The other is a theorem of integration, and occurs 


in the author’s magnificent work Tkeorie (U la Ghalewr, 

During the interval between the publication of Sudan's 
work and that of Fourier, there appeared a paper in the 
Philosophical Transaclimsof the Royal Bodily for 1819, by 
W. G. Homer, upon a new method of solving arithmetical Homer* 
equations. From its being somewhat obscurely expressed, 
the great originality of the memoir did not at once appear. 

Gradually, however, Mr Homer's method came to be appre- 
dalied, and it now ranks as one of the best processes, 
approaching, in some points, to Fourier's. In ^^Mdamres 
des savam itraTigers for 1835, appears a memoir, which, 
if it does not absolutely supersede all that had been 
previously done in assigning the positions of the real roots 
of equations, yet in simplicity, completeness, and .uni- 
versality of application, surpasses them alL The author, 

M. Sturm, of French fraction, but bom at Geneva, has Sturm, 
in tibifl memoir linked his name to a theorem which is likelyito 
retain its place amongst the permanent extensions of the 
domain of analysis as long as the study of algebra shall 
last. It was presented to the Academy in 1829. 

Betmavrumts. — ^The solution of simultaneous equations Detennin. 
of the first degree may be presented under the form of a ants, 
set of fractions, the numerators and denominators of which 
are symmetric products of the coefficients of the unknown 
quantities in the equations. These products were originally 
known as resvltaTvts^ a name applied to them by Laplace, 
and retained as late as 1841 by Canchy in his Exerckes 
analyse et de phy^^ue inatheiTialiguef voL ii. p. 161, but 
now replaced by the title determinants^ a name first apphed 
to certain forms of them by Gkiuss. In his Gouts 
d^analyse algebrigm, Cauchy terms them alternate func; 
tions. The germ of the theory of determinants is to be 
found in the writings of Leibnitz, who, indeed, was far- Leibnitz, 
seeing enough to anticipate for it some of the power which, 
about a century after Ms time, it began to attain. More 
than half that period had indeed elapsed before any trace 
of its existence can be found in the writings of the 
mathematicians who succeeded Leibnitz. The revival of 
the method is due to Cramer, who, in a note to his Cramer*. 
Analyse des lignes courles alg^hrigueSy published at Geneva 
in 1760, gave the rule wMch establishos the sign of a 
product as plus or minus, according as the number of dis- 
placements from the typical form has been even or odd. 

Cramer was followed in the last century by Bdzout, Laplace, 

Lagrange, and Vandermonde. In 1801 appeared the 
Bisguisitiones AritJmeticae of Gauss, of wMch a French Gauss, 
translation by M. Poullet-Delisle was given in 1807. Not- 
witi^tanding the somewhat obscure form in wMch this 
work was presented, its originality gave a new impetus 
to investigations on tins and kindred subjects. To Gauss 
is due the establishment of the important theorem, that the 
product of two determinants both of the second and third 
orders is a determinant. Brnet, Cauchy, and others followed, 
and applied the results to geometrical problems. In 1826, 

Jacobi commenced a series of papers on the subject in JacobL 
Grellds Jaurml, In these papers, wMch extended over a 
space of nearly twenty years, the subject was recast and 
made available for ordinary readers; and at the same 
time it was enriched by new and important theorems, 
through wMch the name of Jacobi is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with this branch of science. Following the steps of 
Jacobi, a number of mathematicians of no mean power 
have entered the field. Pre-eminent above all others are 
two British names, those of Sylvester and Cayley. By Sylvester*^ 
their originality, by their fecundity, by their grasp of all Cayley, 
the resources of analysis, these two powerful mathematicians 
have enriched the Transactions of the Royal Society ^ Crell d s 
Journal^ the Gambridge and Buhlvn Malhematkal Journal^ ; 

and the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics^ with papers on 
this and on kindred branches of science of such value as ; 
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to have placed their authors at the head of living mathe- 
maticians. The reader will find the subject admirably 
treated in Baltzer's Thearie und Anwend/img d&r Deter* 
min&fden; and more briefly in Salmon^s Higher Algelra, 
Elementary treatises have been publish^ by Spottis- 
woode in 1851, by Brioschi in 1854, by Todhunter in his 
Theory of MguatwTia in 1861, and by Dodgson in 
1867. 

The attention of Ae learned has, during the present 
century, been called to a branch of the history of ^gebra, 
in no small degree interesting j we mean the cultivation of 
the science to a considerable extent, and at a remote period, 
in India. 

We are indebted, we believe, to Mr Eeuben Burrow for 
some of the earliest notices which reached Europe on this 
very curious subject. His eagerness to illustrate file history 
of the mathematical sciences led bim to collect oriental 
manuscripts, some of which, in the Persian language, with 
partial translations, were bequeathed to his friend Mr 
Dalby of the Royal Military College, who communicated 
them to such as took an interest in the subject, about the 
year 1800. 

In the year 1813, Mr Edward Strachey published in this 
country a translation from the Persian of the Bija &anita 
(or Vija Ganitob)^ a Hindoo treatise on algebra; and in 
1816 Dr John Taylor published at Bombay a translation 
of Lelawati (or Lilavati), from the Sanscrit original This 
last is a treatise on arithmetic and geometry, and both are 
the production of an oriental algebraist, Blmscara Acharya, 
Lasfiy, in 1817, there came out a work entitled AlgSra,^ 
^Arithmetics ard Merimratims from the Sanscrit cfBrahme- 
gupta and Bhascara, translated by Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, Esq. This contains four different treatises, origi- 
nally written in Sanscrit verse, viz., the Vija Ganiia and 
LUavati of Bhascara Acharya, and the Ganitad^haya and 
Cuttacadhyaya of Brahmegupta. The first two form the 
preliminary portion of Bhascara^s Course of Astronomy, 
entitled Siddhanta Siromani, and the last two are the 
twelfth and eighteenth chapters of a similar course of 
astronomy, entitled Bralm^a-siddhaMa, 

The time when Bhascara wrote is fixed with great pre- 
cision, by his own testimony and other circumstances, to 
a date that answers to about the year 1150 of the Chris- 
tian era. The works of Brahmegupta are extremely rare, 
and the age in which he lived is less certain. Mr Davis, 
an oriental scholar, who first gave the public a correct 
view of the astronomical computations of the Hindoos, is 
of opioion that he lived in the 7th century; and Dr 
William Hunter, another diligent inquirer into Indian 
science, assigns the year 628 of the Christian era as about 
the time he flourished. From various arguments, Mr 
Colebrooke concludes that the age of Brahmegupta was 
antecedent to the earliest dawn of the culture of the 
sciences among the Arabians, so that the Hindoos must 
have possessed algebra before it was known to that 
nation. 

Brahmegupta^s treatise is not, however, the earliest 
work known to have been written on this subject. Ganessa, 
a distinguished astronomer and mathematician, and the 
most eminent scholiast of Bhascara, quotes a passage from 
a much older writer, Arya-Bhatta, specifying algebra under 
the designation of Vija^ and making separate mention of 
Guttaoas a problem subservient to the resolution of inde- 
terminate problems of the first degree. He is understood 
by another of Bhascara's commentators to be at the head 
of the older writers. They appear to have been able to' 
resolve quadratic equations by the process of completing 
the square; and hence Mr Colebrooke presumes that the 
treatise of Arya-Bhatta then extant extended to quadratic 
equations in tiie determinate analysis, and to indeterminate 
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equations of the first degree, and probably to those of the 
second. 

The exact period when Arya-Bhatta Jived cannot be 
determined with certainty; but Mr Colebrooke thinks it 
probable that this earliest of known Hindoo algebraists 
wrote as far back as the fifth century of the Christian era, 
and perhaps earlier. He lived therefore nearly as early 
as the Grecian algebraist Diophantus, who is reckoned to 
have flourished in the time of the emperor Julian, or 
about iuD. 360. 

Mx Colebrooke has instituted a comparison between the 
Indian algebraist and Diophantus, and found reason to 
condude tiiat in the whole science the latter is very far 
behind the former. He says the points in which the 
Hindoo algebra appears particularly distinguished from the 
Greek are, besides a better and more convenient * algo- 
rithm, the management of equations of more than one 
unknown quantity; 2d, the resolution of equations of a 
higher order, in which, if they achieved little, they had 
at least merit of the attempt, and anticipated a 
modem discovery in the resolution of biquadratics; 3c?, 
general methods for the resolution of indeterminate pro- 
blems of the first and second degrees, in which they went 
far indeed beyond Diophantus, and anticipated discoveries 
of modem algebraists; and ith, the application of algebra to 
astronomical investigations and geometrical demonstration, 
in which also they hit upon some matters which have been 
re-invented in modem times. 

When we consider that algebra made little or no pro- 
gress among the Arabians, a most ingenious people, and 
particularly devoted to the study of the sciences, and that 
centuries elapsed from its first introduction into Europe 
until it reached any considerable degree of perfection, we 
may reasonably conjecture that it may have existed in 
one shape or other in India long before the time of Arya- 
Bhatta; indeed, from its dose connection with their doc- 
trines of astronomy, it may be supposed to have descended 
from a very remote period along with that science. Pro- 
fessor Playfair, adopting the opinion of Bailly, the eloquent 
author of the AetroTumie Indimne, with great ingenuity 
attempted to prove, in a Memoir on the Astronomy of 
BraJhmmSf that the observations on which the Indian 
astronomy is founded were of great antiquity, indeed more 
than 3000 years before the Christian era. The very remote 
origin of the Indian astronomy had been strongly ques- 
tioned by many in this country, and also on the Continent ; 
particularly by Laplace, and by Delambre in Ms Histoire 
de VAstronomie Ancienne, tome i p. 400, <fcc., and again in 
Histoire de VAsironomie dm Moyen Age, Discours PrUimi- 
naire, p. 18, (fee., where he speaks slightingly of their 
algebra; and in this country, Professor L^e, in his 
PhUosophy of Arithmetic, pp. 225 and 226, calls the LUavati 
a very poor perfonnance, containing merely a few scanty 
precepts couched in obscure memorial verses.” We are 
disposed to agree with Professor Leslie as to the value, 
and with Professor Playfair as to the antiquity of this 
Hindoo algebra. That it should have remained in a state 
of inf ancy for so noany centuries is accounted for by the latter 
author in the following passage : — “ In India everything [as 
well as algebra] seems equally insurmountable, and tmth and 
error are equally assured of permanence in the stations they 
have once occupied. The politics, the laws, the reHgiou, 
the science, and the manners, seem aU nearly the same as 
at the remotest period to which histoiy extends. Is it 
because the power which brought about a certain degree 
of civilisation, and advanced science to a certain height, 
has either ceased to act, or has met with such a resistance 
as it is barely able to overcome 1 or is it because the dis- 
coveries which the Hindoos are in possession of are an 
inheritance from some uuw inventive and more ancient 
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people, of whoma no memorial ramainB but some of their 
astaiuiumtfi in mancef’ 


Writers on Algd>ra. 


DiophautiLSEiy ArUhm^ico- 
Twn Idbri sez^ about a.!)- S60 
{Fiiat edition of kia writ- 
ings, 1575; the best, 

lem) 

Leonardo Bonatci (hisworks 

deseribed in Cdssali) 1202 

Lucas Paciolus, or De Burgo, 
*Siu^7na de Aritkmziuia, 

Ac 1494 

Rudolff, Algdra 1522 

SUfelius, Aritkmeiiea 

iegra, Ac, *..1544 

Cardan, Ars Mag/ia qtmm 

imlgo Cossam tyocarU .1545 

Ferreus * 1545 

Ferrari (first resolved bi- 
quadratic equations) 1545 

Tartalea, Qtiesiii ed Iiwen^- 

timi div&rse 1546 

Scheubeiius, Algebra Comr' 

pmdiosa 1551 

B^rd^ Whetstone of Wit 1657 
Feletarius, X>e Oceulia parte 

Ntmerorwn 1568 

Buteo, JDa Zogistica ..1559 

Ramus, Ariitmeticae JAbri 
duo ei ioHdern Algebrae^.lBQGi 
Pedro Kngnez or Nonnius, 
lAbro de Algebra^ Ac. ...1567 
Jossalm, De OcouXta parte 

MatbemaMeorum ....1576 

BomuaiH ...1679 

Cfiayma .....1580 

Bernard S(dignae, Arith, 
idbH M. et Algebsae 

1580 

StavmuB, AriUmiittgue^ dto, 

VAi^bre 1585 

Vie^ Opera ifosiAama^tca, 1600 
Foiinus, Algebra, sime Liber 

de Rebus O^xuUie 1619 

Van Oeulen 1619 

Bachet, Diophantus sum 

ConunefUariis 1621 

Albert Girard, DwenMon 

Ihumlle m Algbbre 1629 

Gbetaldus, DeR^lvMoneet 
C&mpositione Mathema- 

Uca 1680 

Harriot, Arids Analyticae 

JPrazis 1631 

Oughtreed, Clastis Mathe- 

matica 1681 

Herigonius, Oursus Mathe- 

maticus 1634 

Oavaleiius, C^eometria In- 
dMAeibilOms Gontinv^- 


rmij Ac* 1635 

Descartes, Qeometria 1637 

FEsmc^scus k Schooten, 
Florimond .de Beaune, 
ErasmusBertholmus, J oh. 
Hudde, F. Eabuel, James 
Bernoulli, John de Witt, 

Ac . — OomnMnbaiors on 

Descartes. 

Robeival, De Recognmme 

AequcUimmm, Ac .1640 

De BiUy, Nova Ohorn^ticxu 

Gkms Algebra .1643 

Eenaldinus, 0pm Algebrai- 

cum Ite44 

Pascal 1654 

Wallis, Artibrnetica Infini- 
torum^ 1656 ; Algebra^ 1686 

Slusii^ Mesolabwm 1659 

Rhonius^ Algebra (trans- 
lated into English) 1659 

Kinckhausen, used as a text- 
book by Sir I. Kewtoii...l661 


Sir Isaac l^ewton, The Ri- 

nomial Theorem .1666 

Frenicle, Various papers in 
Menu of French Acad. ...1666 
PeU (trsinslated and im- 
proved Rhonius* Algebra) 1668 
James Gregory, RxercUa- 

tumes Geometricae 1668 

ilercator, Logariihmotech^ 

nia .....1668 

Barrow, in Zectiones Geo- 
metricae 1669 

Kersey, Elements of Algebrdl^*IZ 
Prescot, youveauz EUmens 

de MeUbMntUiques 1675 

Leibnitz, in Leipsic AetSy 

Ac 1677 

Fermat, in Vdria Opera 

Mathematica 1679 

Bulliald, 0pm Nommn ad 
Arithmeiicam Infinito- 

rum 1682 

Tschimhausen, in the lAip- 

sic Acts ...1683 

Baker, Geometricetl Eeg, Ac. 1684 
Dr Halley, in JPhilosopkicaZ 
Transactions ...1687 and 1694 
Bolle, Une Mithode pour la 
RisolvMon des JEguations 

Inditermmies 1690 

Baphson, Analysis Aegua- 

tioTmm TImoirsaUa 1690 

Deehales, Omsus seu Mum- 

dm Mathematiem .1690 

De Lagny, rarious pieces on 

Equations 1692 

Alexander, Synopsis Alge- 

braica 1698 

Ward, Compendium of 
AlgebrOy 1695 ; Young 
Afathe?naticiam*s Guide 1706 
De Hoivre, various Memoirs 
in EMI. Trains. ...1697-1730 
Sault, Esw Treatise of 

Algebra 1698 

Gbri^j^ei) Ds Construe- 

tione Aegiitxtionwm 

Ozanam, Nbtifoeaux EUmens 

d^AZgbbre... 1702 

Harria,. Laxdcon Technicmn 1704 
Ghiisnde, AppliaaMan de 
VAlglbred la GAwi^5rw..l705 
Jones, Synopsis EalmarU 

orum Maiheseos 1706 

Kewton, Arithmeiica ifni- 

versalis 1707 

L'Hdpital, TraUi AnaXy- 
tigm des Sections Comgues 1707 
Reyneau,A[9ta^sci)4in(m^4sl708 
Brooke Taylor, Meihodus 

Jhcrementorum 1715 

Stirling, Lmeae TertU 
Ordinis, 1717 ; MeXhodm 

Differentialis 1730 

'N'icole, On Cubic Equations, 
mMbm, Acad.de3 SciencesX717 

S'Gravesande, Algebra 1727 

WoMus, Algebra: Owrsus 

McUheTnaticus 1732 

Kirby, Arithnnetie and 

Algebra 1785 

James Gregory 1736 

Simpson, Alg^a, and 

various works 1740, 1742 

Saunderson, Algebra^ 2 vols. 

4to 1740 

La Caillc, Algebra in Le^ms 

de McdhMnatiques 1741 

De Gua, On the Boots of 
Equations, in Mim^ Acad, 
des Sciences.^,., 1741 


Claiiaut, EUmens dCAl- 

gbbre 1746 

Maclaurin, Algebra 1747 

Fontaine, EArtdeJUsottdre 

les Equations 1747 

Donna Maria Gaetana Ag- 
nesi, Instituzioni Anali- 

ticki. 1748 

Boscovich, in EXementa 

Unvoersae MaGieseos 1754 

Segner, Berlin Mem. 1756 

Caatillon, Arithmetica Uni- 
versalis Newtoni cum 

Gomrnsntario 1761 

Emerson, Algebra, <tc 1763 

Landen, ResidtiaX Analysis, 

Ac. 1764 

Lagrange, Traiti de la Bb- 
solvXion des Equations 
Numbriques, Eeciuil des 
Mbm. de VAcad. de 

Berlin 1767 

Do. republished with 

Notes, Paris 1797 

Euler, Algebra 1770 

Waring, MeditatioTtBS Alge- 
braical, Ac. 1770, 1776 

Soladini, Oompendio d*Ana- 

lisi 1775 

Paol^ Mementi d Algebra ..1794 
Buffiid, Teoria delle Egua- 
zione Algeb 1799 


Bndan, Mouveile Mithode 
pour la lUsolution des 
EqtuUiom JYuTnbriques ...,1807 
Gompertz, Principles and 
Application oflrnaginary 

Quantities 1817 and 1818 

Biot, Gergonnds Annales, vol, vL 


Homer, Ehilos, Trans 1819 

Dandelin, Mtin. de VAcad. 

Roy. de Bnacellea 1826 

Swinburne and Tylecote, 


on the Binomial TAeorsm 1827 
Warren, on the Geometric 
Representation of the 
Square Roots of Negative 

Quantities 1828 

Abel, Mbmoire sur les 
Equations Algibrigues, 
CSiristiania 1829 


and in Crelle, vol. i, 4. 
Fourier, Analyse des Equa- 
tions Ddterminies (post- 
humous), with preface by 

Navier 1833 

Malfatti, Mem, della Soc. 
Ital., vol. xL 

Davies Gilbert, Philos. 

Trams 1831 

Sturm, M&m. prisenUs par 

les Savans Etrangers 1835 

Lockhart, Resolution of 
Equations 1837 


To the preceding liM> of writers, which contahis almost all 
of an early date, the following are to be added : — 


Arbo^st, Oab(nddesDbrimaticms, 

The Bemoullis, Begnalt, Ber- 
trand, Bezout {Gouts desMathi- 
maMguss), Bossuet, Buga, 
Brtmacci, Babbage, Bridges, 
Bland, Budan, Bonnycastle, 
Bourdon, Barlow (on the 
Theory of Numbers), Baltzer 
(on Determinants). 

Cousin, Cauchy, Coignet, Car- 
not, Cayley, Cockle. 

Degraave, Ditton, Dodgson (on 
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NOTATION AND FIRST PRINOIFiaS. 

1. In arithmetic there are ten characters, which being 
variously combined, according to certain rules, serve to 
denote ^ numerical magnitudes whatever. But this me- 
thod of expressing quamtities (a phrase used to designate 
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ftuuietiiing more than mere numbers), is foimd to be inade- 
quate, taken by itself, to the more difficult cases of mathe- 
matical investigation; and it is therefore necessary, in 
many inquiries concerning the relations of magnitude, to 
have recourse to that more general mode of notation, and 
more extensive system of operations, which constitute the 
science of algebra. 

In algebia quantities of every kind may be denoted by 
any characters whatever, but those commonly used are the 
letters of the alphabet; and as in the simplest mathe- 
matical problems there are certain magnitudes given, in 
order to determine other magnitudes wMch are unknown, 
the first letters of the alphabet, a, h, c, &c., are used to 
denote known quantities, while those to be found are 
represented by v, x, y, (kc., the last letters of the alphabet. 
Mnitions 2. The sign + (plus) denotes, in arithmetic, that the 
0 f Signs, quantity before which it is placed is to be added to some 

other quantity. Thus, a+h denotes the sum of a and h; 
3 + 5 denotes the sum of 3 and 5 , or 8 . 

The si^ - (minus) signifies that the quantity before 
which it is placed is to be subtracted. Thus, a- 5 de- 
notes the excess of a above h; 6 *-2 is the excess of 6 
above 2, or 4. 

Quantities which have the sign + prefixed to them are 
called positive, and such as have the sign - are called 
negative. 

When no sign is prefixed to a quantity, + is always 
understood, or the quantity is to be considered as posi- 
tive. 

Quantities which have the same sign, either + or - , 
are said to have like signs. Thus, + a and + h have like 
signs, but + a and - c have unlike signs. 

3. A quantity which consists of one term is said to be 
simple; but if it consist of several terms, connected by the 
signs + or it is then said to be compound. Thus, H-a 
and -c are simple quantities; and 5 + c, and a+b-d, 
are compound quantities, 

4. To denote the product arising from the multiplica- 
tion of quantities, they are either joined together, as if 
intended to form a word, or else they are connected to- 
gether, with the sign x or . interposed between every 
two of them. Thus, ah, or et x 6 , or a . 6 , denotes the pro- 
duct of a and h; also dbc, or a x 5 x c, or a . J . c, denotes 
the product of a, 6 , and c. If some of the quantities to 
be multiplied be compound, each of these has a line drawn 
over it called a vin culum , and the sign x is interposed, as 
before. Thus, axc-hdxe-f denotes that a is to be con- 
sidered as one quantity, the sum of c and rf as a second, 
and the difference between e and / as a third; and that 
these three quantities are to be multiplied into one another. 
Instead of placing a line over such compound quantities as 
enter a product, we may enclose each of them between two 
parentheses, so that the last product may be otherwise 
expressed thus, a(c + d)(e - /); or thus, ax(c-^d)x(^e-f), 

A number prefixed to a letter is called a numerical co- 
effident, and denotes how often that quantity is to be 
taken. Thus, 3a signifies that a is to be taken three 
times. When no number is prefixed, the coefficient is 
nnderstood to be unity. 

5. The quotient arising from the division of one quan- 
tity by another is often expressed by placing the dividend 

12 

above a line, and the divisor below it. Thus, -r- denotes 

o 

the quotient arising from the division of 12 by 3, or 4; - 

denotes the quotient arising from the division of b by a, 

6 . The equality of two quantities is expressed by putting 
the sign « between them. Thus, a + 6 = c-dS denotes 
that the sum of a and b is equal to the excess of e 
above d. 


7. Simple quantities, or the terms of compound quanti- 
ties, are said to be like, which consist of the same letter 
or letters taken together in the same way. Thus, + ah and 

- 5ab are like quantities, but + ah and + ahb are unlike. 

There are some other characters, such as > for greater 

than, < for less than, for therefore, which wHL be 
explained when we have occasion to use them; and in 
what follows we shall suppose that the operations and no- 
tation of common arithmetic are sufficiently understood. 

8. As the science extends itself beyond its original Extension 
boundaries, it begins gradually to appear that the limits of defini- 
imposed by these de&iitions have been transgressed, 

that almost insensibly the symbols have acquired for them- 
selves significations much more comprehensive than those 
originally attached to them. Thus, were + a to signify a 
gain of £a, — a would signify a loss of the same sum ; 
were +a to signify motion through a feet, - -a 
would signify motion backwards through the same space. 

The extended definitions of + and — may now be such 
as the following : + and — are collective symbols of 
operations the reverse of each other. From simikr con- 
siderations to those by which the signification of + and 

— has been extended, we extend that of x and + to 
something like the following ; x and + are cumulative 
symbols of operations the inverse of each other. We may 
now exhibit the most general definition of the four sym- 
bols in the following form ; + and — are symbols of 
operations prefixed to algebraical symbols of quantity, and 
are such that +a — a=+0 or -0, where + 0 means 
simply or very nearly increased by 0 ; - 0, diminished by 
0. X and + are symbols of operations prefixed to alge- 
braical symbols of quantity, and are such that x a+a« 

X 1 or +1, where x 1 means simply or very nearly multi^ 

plied by 1 ; +1, dwided by 1. 

9. The laws by which the symbols are combined are the Laws of 
same as in arithmetic. It is desirable, however, to exhibit combina- 
them. They are three, — 

Law I. Quantities affected by the signs + and - are 
in no way influenced by the quantities to which they are 
united by these signs. 

Law II. The Bistrihutive jCaw.— Additions and subtrac- 
tions may be performed in "any order. 

Law in. The Commutative Law, — ^Multiplications and 
divisions may be performed in any order. 

We may remark that these laws are assumed for algebra, 
so that the science is l im ited by their applicability. Algebra 
has been extended into the science of quaternions by freeing 
it from part of the limitation imposed by the third of these 
laws. In this new science ab is not the same thing as ba. 

We add a few examples of the substitution of numbers Examples, 
for letters. (Ex. 3 and 4 involve processes that will be 
explained later.) 

Ex. 1. If a = l, 6 = 2, c=3, find the value of (a + 6+c). 

(a + 26 - c) . (6 4- 2c - a). 

It is (1 + 2 + 3). (1 + 4-3). (2 + 6- 1) = 84. 

Ex. 2. If 6 = i, c=*J, £c — 0 find the value of 

0 0 a 

It IS ’y+^+-y+0 = 3“^ 

Ex, 3; With the same data as in example 2, find the 
, ^ 62-ca 

value of — T" 

X ar 

The first term is infinite, and the second is infinitely 
greater than the first, because ix? = xxx the answer is 


Ex. 4. If jSnd the value of 

y » 
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Write down tlie expression in as by putting - for y, 

It becomes 

-2+|i+**-|^+ &e. 

^2 • bei^use as—0. 

Sect. L — ^Fundamental Operations. 

The primary operations in algebra are the same as in 
common arithmetic — ^namely, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division ; and from the various combinations 
of these four, all the others are derived. 

L Addition. 

10. In addition there may be three cases: the qnanti- 
ties to be added may be like, and have like signs ; or they 
may be like, and have unlike signs ; or, lastly, they may 
be unlike. 

Case 1. To add quantities which are like, and have liRe 
signs. 

Rule, Add together the coefficients of the quantities, pre- ! 
fix the common sign to the sum, and annas the letter or 
letters common to each term. | 

Examples. 




Add together j 

f 4“ 7a 

1 4- 3a 
\ 4- a 
[ 4- 2a 

Add together -j 

'' — 2ax 

1 — ax 

1 — &ax 
^ - 1200? 

Sum, 

4" 13a 

Stun, 

— 20ax 


Gmt 2. To add quantities wMch are like, but have unlike 
signs. 

Rule, Add the positive coefficients into one sum, and the 
negative ones into another; then subtract the less of 
these sums from the greater, prefix the sign of the 
greater to the remainder and annex the common letter 
or letters as before 


Add together 


Examples. 

+ 2ax 

- 3^ together 

+ 9afl? 


+ + 7 

- 4a&H- 9 
-f a6- 5 
+ Tab- 13 


Sum of the pos. 4* 1 lax Sum of the pos, 4- 14a6 4-16 

Sum of the neg. — 4 cm? Sum of the neg, — 4a6 — 18 

Sum required, 4- Tax Sum required, 4-10a6- 2 

Case 3. To add unlike quantities. 

Rule, Put down the quantities, one after another, in any 
order, with their signs and coefficients prefixed. 

Examples. 

2a ax+2ai/ 

36 66 - 36s 

- 4c — . 

Slim, c£a;4-2ay4-66-36!2 

Sum, 2a + 36->4e 

n. Subtraction. 

11, General Rule , — Change the signs of the quantities to 
be subtracted, or suppose them changed, and then add 
them to the other quantities, agreeably to the rules of 
addition. 


From 5a -126 From 8y4-3 

Subtracu 2a - 56 Subtract 2a;4- 9y-2 

Bemaiuder 3a— Tb Remainder 4a?—17y4-5 

5a:y-24- Sx- y aa-eux-yy 

Sajy-S- 8a?— 3y 66 —6y 4-33 

2a5y4-6-l-16a?+ 2y oa — oa? - yy — 66 -f 6y - » 

The reason of the rule for subtraction may be explained 
thns. Let it be required to subtract 2p - 3q^ from 77^4- n. 

If we subtract 2jofromm4-^^, there wOl remain m 4- w - 2p, 
bnt if we are to subtract 2‘p — 3^, which is less than 2j!>, it 
is evident that the remainder will be greater by a quantity 
equal to 3q^; that is, the remainder will be m -h w- — 2n 4- 3^, 
hence the reason of the rule is evident 

IIL 

12. General Rule for the Signs, — If the quantities to be Rule of 
multiplied have like signs, the sign of the product is 4- ; signs, 
but if they have unlike signs, the sign of the product 
is-. 

This rule, which is given by Diophantus^ as the dejinin 
tion of 4- and — , may be said to constitute the basis of 
algebra as distinct from arithmetic. 

If we admit the definitions given above^ the rule may 
be demonstrated in the following way : — 

(1.) + ax 4-6= -f 06 is assumed. 

(2.) 4-ax —6 will have the same value, whatever - 6 
may be connected with, as it has when - 6 is connected 
with 4-6 (Law 1). 

Kow 4-ax^4-6-6^=4-ax 4-0 = 0 (Def.) 

[ But +ax(4-6 — 6)=4-ax 4-6, and 4- a x - 6 
(Law 2). 

4-a X 4- 6 and 4- a x — 6 make up 0 • 
i.c., 4-a6 and 4-a x — 6 make up 0. 

Now 4-a6-a6 = 0, .•.4-ax - 6= -a6. 

(3.) Similarly -ax -6 = 4-a6. 

The examples of multiplication may be referred to two 
cases ; the first is when both t£e quantities are simple, 
and the second when one or both of them are compound. 

, Case 1. To multiply simple quantities. 

Rule, Find the sign of the product by the general rule, 
and annex to it the product of the numeral coefficients , 
then set down all the letters, one after another, as in 
one word. 

Examples. 

^Multiply 4-a ' f -!- 56 ( - 3ax 

j jBy ^ 2.) - ^ 3. J + 

(Product 4-ac (-20a6 ( -21aa6a? 


f-h 56 

J - 4a 

V - 20a6 


— 3ax 
4- 7a6 


— 21aa6a? 


Case 2. To multiply compound quantities. 

Rule, Multiply every term of the multiplicand by all the 
terms of the multiplier, one after another, according to 
the preceding rule, and collect their products into oie 
sum, which ‘mH be the product required, 


1, Mult. 4-y 

By X -2y 

Prod. 2(ex+xy 

-ixy-2yy 


Examples. 

2. a - 6 
a 4* 6 — c 
oa — a6 4- oc 

2yy 4-a6 -bb^be 

— — oc 4-6 c 


2ajar- 3a?y- 2yy — — 

aa * *-66 4 - 26 (?-ce 

— 1 ■- ! — 

^ Iflf? flrojGT 

ISfTMpIliv fTcitt — Diophantos, JEd, Fermat, Tolosce, 1670, p. 7, 

Def, 9, 
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When several quantities are multipiiea together so as to 
constitute a product, each of them is called a factor of that | 
product ; thus a, Z), and c are factors of the product ahc; 
also, a + a? and are factors of the product (a -ha;). 

The products arising from the continual multiplication 
of the same quantity are called powers of that quantity, 
which is call^ the root Thus aa^ am^ aaaa, <fec., are | 
powers of the root a. These powers are commonly ex- 
pressed by placing above the root, towards the right hand, 
a figure, denoting how often the root is repeatecL This 
figure serves to denominate the power, and is called its 
index or exponent Thus, the quantity a being considered 
as the root, or as the first power of a, we have aa or for 
its second power, aaa or for its third power, <iaaa or 
for its fourth power, and so on. 

The second and third powers of a quantity are generally 
called its square and cube. 

By considering the notation of powers, and the rules for 
multiplication, it appears that powers of the same root are 
multiplied by adding their exponents. Thus axa® = a^, 
also ^ X s^=x^] and in geneiai a** x = 

When the quantities to be multiplied appear under a 
symmetrical form, the operation of multiplying them may 
sometimes be shortened by detached coefficients^ by symmetry ^ 
and by general ccmsideratiom suggested by the particular 
examples under consideration. 

13. Detached Coefficients. 

Ex. 1. Multiply - Zm? + 2x^ -- 7x + Shy x^ ^ 5x + 4, 
Here the powers of x occur in regular order, so that we 
need only write down the coefficients of the several terms 
during the operation, having it in our power to supply the 
s^s whenever we require them ; we write, therefore, — 

1-3+ 2- 7+ 3 
1-5+ 4 
1.-3+ 2- 7+ 3 
-.54-15-. 10 + 35-16 

+ 4-12+ 8-28 + 12 . 

1_8 + 21-29 + 46-43 + 12 

The last line (for which the result might have been 
written down in full at once) is equivalent to 

- 8i»5 + 21x^ - 29a?® + 46a?2 - 43a; + 12. 

When any terms are wanting, they may be supplied by 
zeros; thus, 

Ex. 2. Multiply - 7a;® + a:-l by a;® — a; + 2. 

We write 

1—7 +0+1 — 1 

1+0 - 1+2 

1 -7 +0+ 1 - 1 

-1+7 - 0 -1+1 

+ 2 —14 +0 +2 —2 

x’^ + - 15a:;® - a;2 + 3a? - 2 

the product required. 

14, Symmetry. 

We may take advantage of symmetry by two considera- 
tions either separately or combined. 

(1.) Symmetry of a Symbol. 

Ex. Find the sum of (a + 6 - 2c)^ + (a + c - 25)^ + 
(5 + c-2a)2. 

Here a? occurs with 1 as a multiplier in the first square, 
with 1 as a multiplier in the second square, and with 4 as 
a multiplier in the third square, 

So? is part of the result ; 


ab occurs with 2 as a multiplier in the first square, with 
- ^ in the second, and with - 4 in the third 

— Sab is part of the result. 

But a^, 5®, are similarly circumstanced, as also 

he ; hence the whole result must be Sid? — ah - m 

--he). 

(2.) Symmetry of an Expresswn. 

Ex. Find the sum of (a+5 + c) (ic+y +«) + (« + 6 — c) 
(aj+3^-2) + (a-5 + c)(fl;-^+:s) + (-c]^+5 + c)(“a:+2^+s): 

First, the product of (cz + i5 + c) by a; + ^+2 is to be 
found by multiplying out term by term. 

It is (za; + <zy+<w + Ztt; + 5y + 6a: + <:w + cy+(». 

The product of (a+5 — c) (as + y-f) is now simply 
vnriUen down from the above, by changing the sign of every 
term which contains one only of the two quantities affected 
with a - sign, i.e.^ in this case c and z. 

Lastly, the four products may be arranged below each 
other, the signs alone being written down ; thus, 

cK» + ay + ^2 + 5^ + + caj + oy + ca 

+ +- + + “- - + 

+ -+ - + - + - + 

+ - - - + +- + + 

and the sum required is therefore 4aa;+ 4Z»y+4c«* 

16. General ConsideTations. 

Ex. Find (a + 6 + c)®. 

By multiplying out we get 

(a + bf + Soft -f . . . . , 

Now a, 5, c are similarly involved in (a + 6 + c)®; 58 
and c® must appear along with a®, 3a®c, 35%, &c., along 
with 3a®5, and hence we can at once write down all the 
terms except that which contains ahc. To obtain the co- 
efficient of abcy we observe that if a, 5, and c, are each equal 
to 1, (a + 5 + c)8 is reduced to 3® or 27. In other words, 
there are 27 terms, if we consider Sa% and every similar 
expression as three terms; and as the terms preceding ahc 
are in this way found to be 21 in number, we require 6a5£: 
to make up the foil number 27; 

(a + 5 + c)® = a® + 53 + c8 + 3a% + 3a% + 35% + 352c + 
3c% + Sc^b + Sabc. 

It is desirable to introduce here some examples of the 
application of the process of the substitution of a letter 
for any number or fraction to the properties of numbers, 
inequalities, <fcc. 

16. Properties of WuTnhers. 

Ex. !• If unity is divided into any two parts, the dif- 
ference of their squares is equal to the difference of the 
parts themselves. 

Let X stand for one part ; 1 - a; for the other. 

Now (1 — = 1 — 2ii! + — 1 — 2a; = (1 — a;) — a?. 

i.e., the difference of the squares of the parts is equal to 
the difference of the parts. 

Ex. 2. The product of three consecutive even numbers 
is divisible by 48. 

Let 2n, 2n+2^ 2n + 4, be the three numbers their pro- 
duct is Sn{n-{‘l){n + 2). Now, of lliree consecutive 
numbers, tz^+I, 7i + 2, one must be diriaible by 2, aud 
one by 3, . *. n{n + l)(w + 2) is divisible by 6, whence the pro- 
position. 

Ex, 3. The sum of the squares of three consecutive 
odd numbers, when increased by 1, is divisible by 12, but 
never by 24. 

Let 2»- 1, 2?t+ 1, 2%+ 3, be the three odd number?. 

I. — 66 
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The BTim of their square -when i ncrea sed by 1 is 

KoWj either n or n-hl is even, .*• Ji(?a.+ 1) + 1 is 
hence the suni under consideration is 12 times an odd 
number, whence the proposition. 


Additional Examples in SymmHry^ dsc, 

Ex.1. (o + & + c)* + (a + d-e)* + (a + c-6)® + (6 + c-®)® 

+ + . x-u 4. 2 

This is written down at once, from observing that a 
occurs in each of the four expressions, and that 2db occurs 
with a -h sign in two, and with a - sign in the other two. 
There is no other form. 

Ex^ % (a + Z^ + c)® + (a + &-c)3 + {a + c-h)" + (2^H-c-a)3 
«= 2(a3 4- ^ + c®) + 6 (a^& -h a^c 4* h^a 4* 4- 4- c^h) — 1 2a5c. 

Ist, a? occurs 4- in three, and - in one term. 

2d, Za^h occurs 4- in three, and — in one term. 

3d, When a, h, e are all units, the number resulting is 
30; /. there are 30 terms, and as (Isi) and (2d) mahe up 
42, there fall to be subtracted 12, z.c., the coefficient of 
ahc is — 12. 

Ex, 3. + + + + + 

{hx 4- cy 4- azf 4- (ca; 4- ^ 2 / 4- Izf + + by azf = 2(a2 4- b^ 

4 -c 2) {a^Jr^^z^) + A{ah’^ac + b^{xy+xz^yz), 

Ex, 4, The difference of the squares of two consecutive 
numbers is equal to the sum of the numbers. 

Ex, 5. The sum of the cubes of three consecutive num- 
bers is divisible by the sum of the numbers, ^ 

Ex, 6. If rc is an odd nnmber, — a; is divisible by 24, 
and (ic^ 4- 3) (33^ + 7) by 32. 

Ex, 7. If {pq - rf 4- 4(^>2 - g^)(pr - qf ^ 0, then wiH 
= (2^7® - Zpq-^Tf , 
and 4(g'2 - jpr)» ** (2^ - Zpgr 4- r®)®. 

Ex, 8. Given as4-y+2f-=0, X4-Y4'Z«=0, to prove that 
4- l^)zx 4- 4- 'L^)xy - (a? + X^) YZ 4- 

(5^2^Y2)ZX4-(3^ + Z2)XY. 

Let the left hand side equal the right 4- ; then multi- 
plying out, 

xyz{x 4- 3/ 4- 2?) 4- 'S^yz 4- Y^zx + Z^xy =* 

XYZ(X 4- Y 4- Z) 4- a:2yZ + y^ZX 4- s^XY 4- 
XV 4- Y^zx + (X + Yfxy = 
x^YZ -fy^ZX + {x + yfXY 4- 
or, X Vs + a;) + Y^z 4- y ) = 

2!2Y(Z 4- X) + y2X(Z 4- Y) 4- 
or, - XV -- Y-x^ = - x^Y^ - y2X2 4* ^ 


Ex. 9. If 4a2 + 3^2 + ^2) + 52^2 + ^2^.2) « 

{(52 + c2)a2x2 4- (c2 4- V + 

when a is greater than 6, and h greater than cj then is y 
= 0. As Sie argument concerns y, multiply out, and 
arrange in order of powers of y. After reduction this 
results in 

(a?- c®)6V+ 2 {(aS - c 2)(62 _ c>3a.2+ (^2 - c^)(a^ - b^)ch^}l^y^ 

4- {(B» - - (a2 - 62)^^} » = 0. 

Now each of these three terms is a positive quantity, if it 
be not zero, and as the sum of three positive quantities 
cannot he equal to zero, it follows that each term must be 
separately equal to zero, 

i,e,j y == 0, and {b^ - €^)a^!X^ = (a^ — b^)chK 


17. Inequalities, 

The demonstrations of inequalities are of so simple and 
instmctive a character, that a somewhat lengthened exhibi- 
tion of them forms a valuable introduction to the higher 
processes of the science. In all that follows under this 
head, the symbols a?, y, z stand for positive munbers or 
fractions* usually unequal. 


Ex, 1. x24-y'®>2xy. • 

Because (x - y)® is 4- , whether x be greater or less than 
y, it follows that 2xy4-y2 is +, ue., is some positive 
number or fraction, 

/. x^-hy->2xy. 


It will be remarked that when aj and y £^e equal, the in- 
equality rises into an equality, and this is common to all 
inequalities of the character under discussion. 

Cor - -t- ’^ > 2 : i.e,, the sum of a fraction and its redpro- 
* y X 

cal is greater t han 2. 

Ex, 2. x^^y^’^z^>xy + xz’hi/z. 

For a;2 4-y^>2iKy, a;2 4-s^>2x^, y^+3^>2yz; which 

being added and divided by 2, gives the result required. 
Ex, 3. 

For „(x"* “ y”) - y") is 4- , whether x be greater or less 

than y. 

As a particular case a^ //^ >x^y 4- xyK 
Ex, 4. 

For - 1) {x^ - 1) is positive- 


Cor. 1. 

Cor. 2. Similarly, x'" 4- -* 4- ^^1 , 

■' X X 

1 . 


i.e,, as n increases 2^*4-^ increases, as a particnlar case 


a:*‘4-~„>aj4-“* 

X X 


Ex, 5. If a, &, c are the sides of a triangle, a^4-2»^4-r* 
>ah 4- ac 4- hc< 2(a& 4- ac 4- he). The former inequality is 
proved in example 2. For the latter we have 

{Euclid^ L 20), a<5 + cj a^<ab^ac. 
Similarly, 4- be, e^aax-^r be , 

a^-i‘b^ + c^<2{ab‘hac + be). 


Ex, 6. The arithmetic mean of any number of quantities 
(all positive) is greater than the geometric. 

(The arithmetic mean is the sum of the quantities 
divided by their number; the geometric is that root of 
their product whidi is represented by their number.) Let 
the quantities be denoted by aJi, Xs, . . . £»„, the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, placed under the x, indicating order only, so 
that Xj^ may be read the first a?, X 2 the second as, <fec. Ex- 
ample 1 gives tjx^^ if we suppose the x and y 

of that example to he ^a^, of the present. 


It also gives 4- 

2— > 

> 

In the same way we prove the proposition for 8, 16, or any 
number of quantities which is a power of 2. 

For any other number, such, for instance, as 5, the 
following process is employed : — ^The number is made up 
to 8 by the insertion of three quantities, each equal to the 

arithmetic mean of the other five, viz., > 

Can this quantity y; then 





> , , . x^yy 


* ^ • ' 
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ai,+x,+ . . . *4 _ 5,— 

r ^ 


Cot. As a particular case, x^ + y^ + i^>3a!yz. 

Ex. 7. Given, x^x^ . . . x„ = y'', to prove that (1+asj) 
(1 +!e^ . . . (1 + «»)>(! +y)". 

The demonstration will he perfectly general in fact, 
though limited in form, if we suppose the number of 
quantities to be 6 j in which case, 

«ia?j . . . ®5 = 2/®. 

Make the number up to 8 by introducing three i/a ; then 
(1 +a^) (1 +»*) >(1 + Jx^x/f by example 1. 
(l+a)3)(l+a:J>(l+ 

(l+a!.)(l+y) >(1+ 

(l+3r)(l+y) -(1+ Vyy)* 

Multiplying these products together, and combining the 
right hand factors two and two, 

(1 +®i^ +Xg) (1 +Xg) (1 +ij)» 

>{(1+ Jx^x^)(l + + ^/^)(l+3/)}® 

>{(1+ ^x^x. ^.jc^(l+ 

>(1+ SJx.^x^^x^f 
>{\+yf 

(l+i^iXl+^a) (l+a:3)>(l+y)». 

Ex. 8. If the sum of n fractions makes up 1, the sum of 
their reciprocals is greater than the square of their 
number. 


Let x^ + x^+ . . . ^*=1, 

But (example ^ ) < “ 


/— 

V 


whence 


1 


>71, 

1 

H 1" 

!C.. 


+— >aS. 

X, 


Ex. 9. 


l+a:Ha!*+ ■ 
»+a^+ . . . a?**— ^ 


ae®* n+1/ . , IN n+1/ . IN 


Let the numerator and denominator of this fraction be 
designated by N and D. N may be divided into pairs of 
terms, at the same distance from either end, viz,, 1 + 
a?2+.a;a»“»^ &c., with or without a middle term, each of 
which (after 1 + is, by example 4, less than that 
quantity ; the middle term, if there be one, being less than 

i (l+is®*), 

*. iu either case +i»“) . . , (1.) 

Again (example 6), D >» > 710 ** . (2.) 


To prove the second proposition, that the fraction is 
greater than ^ a? + it is only necessary to multi- 
ply up and reduce the result ; thus, 

tt-f- 1 


(-So 


<— N- - (by 1) 
n n ' ' 

<]sr. 


a?' 


.an-ji 


Whence the proposition. 


Additional Examples. 

Ex. 1. {x + y-\- 2)2< Z{3(^ + ^ 2^), and generally, 

(a? *4- y + 2)*< 3"“^(ar -f- y" -h 2’'). (See Induction.) 

8 

Ex. 2. {x + y) (y+2) (2 + a;)>8a;y2<“(jf® "4-3^4-23). 

Ex. 3. (a;*+y* + 2*)>a;y2(a?-f y4-2). 

Ex. A. 

Ex. 5. The arithmetic mean of the j9th powers of n 
positive quantities is greater than the piix power of their 
mean, and also greater than the mean of their combina- 
tions p together. 

Ex. 6. (a^ H- 5y + C2)^ + (tea; + cy -i- + (i^ -j- ay 4- C2)^ 

+ (hx -f cy 4- 02)2 ^ + ay 4- hz)^ 4- (cx + iy 4- az)^ 

>6(06 4* 4- he) (xy -i-xz-h yz, 

< 6(a2 4- 6^ + z^) (a?^ 4- y^ 4- z^). 


18. Induction. 


It wiU be noted that the numerical multiplier of the 
second term of the powers of o -f a? already obtained is the 
same as the index. It is easy to see that this law is 
general. To demonstrate the fact formally we employ the 
method of induction. 

The argument may be divided into four distinct steps — 
1. Inference; 2. Hypothesis; 3. Comparison; 4. Conclusion. 

The first step, inference^ is the discovery of the pro- 
bable existence of a law. 

The second step, hypothesis^ is the assumption that that 
law holds to a certain point, up to which the opponent to 
the argument may be presumed to admit it. 

The third step consists in basing on this assumption the 
demonstration of the law to a stage beyond what the 
opponent was prepared to admit. 

The fourth step argues that as the law starts fair, and 
advances beyond a point at which any opponent is prepared 
to admit its existence, it is necessarily true. 

Ex. 1. To prove that {a -f xf = a* H- noT^^x H- , <fec. 

I. By multiplication we get 

(a4-a7)^=<3t^4-4a^a?4', 

n. Let it be granted that (a-l-a?)*" = a*4-wa'**~^ij?4-, <kc., 
where m is the extreme limit to which the opponent wiU 
admit of its truth. 


in. By multiplying the equals by a -Par, we get 

(a 4- 4- nwTx 4- , <fec., 

4-a’^a;-h, <fec., 

= a’*+i + (w 4- 4- , &c., 

i.e.^ if the law he admitted true for m it is proved true for 
w 4- 1 j in other words, at whatever point the opponent 
compels us to limit our assumption, we can advance one 
step higher by argument. 

IV. How, the law is true for 4, . it is proved true for 5 ; 
and being true for 5, it is proved true for 6, and so on, ad 


2; 


Ex. 2. The sum of the cubes of the natural numbers is 
the square of the sum of the numbers, 

1»+2»=9 = (1 + 2)2=(- 

L Let us assume that 

1^4-2^ + , &c., 4- * 

n. If this be so, then by adding (x 4- 1)® we get 
l» + 2»+... +(iB+l)«=(^5^^)*+(iB+l) 


^x+1) 


ni. Hence, if the law be true for any one number ®, it 
is also true for 2;+ 1. 
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IV. But it is true for 2, for 3, for 4, &c. 

Ex. 3. To prove tlie inequality, 

(x^y^zy< -h 3/* + 2") * 

From the second example of inequalities we get at once 
(X -f y 4- 2)® < 3(x2 -f -f- 

Let us assume that (x 4- 3^ + 2)*< 3**""^ (x** + y* 4- 2**), then 
by multiplicAtion we get 

(x 4" 3 ^ 4- < 3*^^ 4- 2 **^^ 4- x^y + y^x 4- 

x'^z 4- 2 "‘x 4- 4- z*y). 

Now, inequality, example 3, gives 

4- 2^’"x< x**"*"^ 4- 3/“^S &c. 

r. ary + y^x + oTz-^ z^x + 3^2 4- ^y< 4- 3'"‘+^ 4- 

and (x 4- 3^ 4- z)*‘+"< 3*(x-‘+^ 4- 3^-*-" 4- 2*^+^), 

i,«,, the law is true for m4- 1, if true for m ; but it is true 
for 2, *% it is always true. 

TV. Bivisym. 

19. GeneT(d Rvle for tlie Signs . — If the signs of the 
(liv^r and dividend be like, the sign of the quotient is 4- j 
but if they be unlike, the dgn of the quotient is — . ^ 

This rule is derived from the genei^ rule for the signs 
in multiplication, by considering that the quotient must be 
such a quantity as, when multiplied by &e divisor, diall 
produce the dividend, with its proper sign. 

This definilion of division is the same as that of a 
Ica^oai; hence the quotient arising from the division of 
one quantity by another may be expressed by placing the 
dividend above a line, and the divisor below it 5 but it may 
also be often reduced to a more simple form by the follow- 
ing roles. 

Cmt L When the divisor is rimple, and a factor of every 
term of the dividend. 

R%Llt, Divide the coefficient of each term of the dividend 
hj the coefficient of the divisor, and ex^woge out of 
each term the letter or letters in the divisor: the result 
is the quotient. 

Ex. Divide - 28a^X2:^ 4- by 4a^x. 

The process requires no explanation. It is founded on 
Laws n. and HI., together with the rule of signs. 

The quotient is 72?4-x®. 

If the divisor and dividend be powers of the same quan- 
tity, the division will evidently be performed by subtract- 
ing the exponent of the divisor from that of the dividend. 
Thus a®, divided by a% has for a quotient a^’~^ = a\ 

C<ise 2. When the divisor is simple, but not a factor of 
the dividend. 

Eide. The quotient is expressed by a fraction, of which 
the numerator is the dividend, and the denominator the 
divisor. 

Thus the quotient of Sab^, divided by 2m&c, is the frac- 
3a&s 
2m6c 

It will sometimes happen that the quotient found thns 
maybe reduced to a more simple form, as shall be ex- 
plained when we come to treat of fractions. 

Case 3. When the divisor is compound. 

EtUe. The terms of the dividend are to be arranged 
in the order of the powers of some one of its letters, and 
those of the divisor according to the powers of the same 
letter. The operation is then carried on precisely as for 
division of numbers. 

To illustrate this rule, let it be required to divide Sa^ 4- 
— 166® by 2a 4- 36, the operation wUl stand thus ; 


2a 4- 36)8a® 4- 2ah - 156®(4a - 56 

8a® 4* 12 ce 6 

■-10a6-1562 

-I0a6-155® 

Here the terms of the divisor and dividend are arranged 
according to the powers of the quantity a. We now 
divide 8a®, the first term of the dividend, by 2a, the first 
term of the divisor ; and thus get 4a for the fiirst term of 
the quotient. We next multiply the divisor by 4a, and 
subtract the product 8a®4-12a6 from the dividend j we 
get — 10a6 — 156® for a new dividend. 

By proceeding in all respects as before, we find — 56 for 
the second term of the quotient, and no remainder; the opera- 
tion is therefore finished, and the whole quotient is 4a — 56. 

The following examples will also serve to illustrate the 
manner of applyiug the rule. 

Ex. 1. 

3a - 6)3a3 - 12a® - a®6 + 10a6 - 262(a® - 4a 4- 26 
3a3 ~ a®6 

— 12a® 4- 10a6 

— 12a® 4- 4a6 

-h 606 — 26® 

4- 6a6--26® 

Ex. 2. 

i-x)! (l4-x4'X®4- &c. 

1 — X 

4-x 

4-05 — X 

4-x® 

4-x® — x^ 

4-x^ 

Sometimes, as in this last example, the quotient will 
never terminate ; in such a case it may either be considered 
as an infinite series, the law according to which the terms 
are formed being in general sufficiently obvious; or tbe 
quotient may be completed as in aritbmetical division, by 
annexing to it a fraction (with its proper sign), the numer- 
ator of which is the remainder, and denominator the divisor 
Thus the completed quotient, in last example, is — 

1 4-X4“X®4-:; 

If X be small compared with unity, the remainders, as we 
advance, continually become smaller and smaller. If, on 
the other hand, x be large compared with unity, the re- 
mainders continually become larger and larger. In tbis 
case the quotient is worthless. To obtain a quotient which 
shall be of any practical value, we must reverse the order 
of arrangement, putting — x 4- 1 in place of 1 - x. The 
division then becomes 

i-i 

X 


X X® 


As it is generally the largest of the quantities that we 
desire to divide out, we observe that, in order to effect 
this, we have had to begin with that quantity. Hence the 
Enle— 

The terms of the divisor and dividend are to be arranged 
according to the powers of that letter which it is wished 
(if possible) to divide out. 



Hemainder 

after 

division. 
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3, Divide + 5^ + h{a + 5)® by - ah^ where a 
is large compared with h 

We must arrange according to powers of a. 

Q?~ah'¥ + o^h 4- + 3a5® + %h\a^ + 2ah + 

— a% + a%'^ 

4* 4* 2c^h^ 4 

•f- 2a?h - 2a^h^ 4 2a6® 

+ 4(x 262 4 a63 4 26^ 

4. 4^262 -4a&® 4 45^ 

4 5a63-26^ 

We have spoken as if magnitude alone was the circum- 
stance which should determine the precedence of the letters 
in a division. In the more advanced processes of algebra 
there are other circumstances which give precedence to 
certain letters, such, for example, as the fact that x may and 
often does stand for the phrase “ quantity,^' whilst a stands 
for some determinate numerical quantity. TMs leads us 
to exhibit a proposition in division of the greatest value and 
most extensive application. It is as follows : — 

20. Proposition. — ^If any function of x, consistiag of 
powers of that letter with numerical multipliers, is divided 
by a? — cf, the remainder, when all the ar^s are divided out, is 
the same function of a that the dividend is of a?; in 
other words, the remainder is the dividend altered by writ- 
ing a in place of a?. 

To prove this proposition we shall employ the following 

Axiom : — ^If two expressions in x are identical in form 
and value, but one multiplied out farther than the other, 
we may write any numerical quantity we please in place 
of a; in both, and the results -will be equal. 

For example, (aj-l)2 4(i»-l)-3 is identical vdth 
a;2-2(i*;4l)4iB- 1 ; and it is evident that if we write 
any number (say 1) for x^ the results are the same in both. 

We now proceed to prove the proposition. 

Let the ^vidend be a;" ^pixr~^ 4 tkc., where n is 
a whole number, and q, &c., positive or negative 
numerical quantities. 

Let the quotient, when this is divided by a; — a, be Q, 
the remainder, which does not contain a?, R ; then 

&c. =Q(;c-a)4ll 

by the defibnition of Division. 

Now this equality is in reality an identity in terms of 
the axiom. If then we write a in place of a;, the results 
will be equal \ this gives 

ar+par'^ + qar-^-k- ^c. =Q.04R 

=R, 

vyhich is the proposition to be proved. 

Examples. 

Ex. 1. If 71 be any whole number, - a" is divisible by 
X- a without remainder. 

For the remainder, by the proposition, is a* - a" = 0 . 

Ex. 2. If 71 be an even number, a;* -a* is divisible by 
aJ4<x without remainder. 

For the remainder is ( — a)* — = 0, since n is even. 

Observe that the divisor here has to be changed to 
js- { — a), so that - a stands in place of the a of the pro- 
position. 

Ex. 3. If 7i be an odd number, af 4 a* is divisible by 
x-k-a without remainder. 

For the remainder is ( — 4 u** « 0, because n is odd. 

Ex. 4. To prove that — (J^ 4 ^ _ ^ 2^2 j[g divisible by 
— a 4 6 4 c ; and hence to resolve it into simple factors. 
Here the a; - a of the proposition is replaced by a - (& 4 c) 
{the negative sign of the whole divisor being of no conse- 
quence). ’ 

To determine the remainder, therefore, we write 4 c in 


place of ct in the dividend, or thing to be divided ; tbe 
result is, 

4^>2c2.(52 + c2-64^)2=0, 
hence 452c^ - 4 c 2 - a^y is divisible by - a 4 6 4 c. 

Now, since the dividend contains only squares of a, and 
6 , and c, any change in the sign of a, or 6 , or c, produces 
no change in the dividend. What we have just proved 
then becomes (putting — a for a) the following : — 

462 ^ 2 ~ ( 524 ^ 2^2 ig di-visiHe by a 4 ^ + c. 

This last becomes (putting - h for and then - c for c ) : — 
4&2c2-(62 4c2-a2)isdivisiblebya - b4c, andbya4& — a 

Hence finally, 4:h^c^ — (£>2 4 c 2 — *= (a 4 6 4 - c) 

( — £t4&4'c)(ct— 64 c) (a 4 ^ c). 

The above example is a good exercise for the student. 
The result may be more simply arrived at by employing a 
proposition of very great value and frequent use — ^that the 
difference of the squares of two quantities is the product of 
the sum and difference of the quantities. 

Ex. 5. To prove that (1 - ^ 2 ) _ ^ 2 ) „ + ^V) 

(& 4 ac) (a 4 he) is divisible by 1 4 ahc. 

It is simpler here to write a single letter x for ahe^ 
whereby the given quantity becomes 

(1 -a?) (1 -£> 2^(1 -c2)-“(u;4a2)(aj42>2^(a;4c2), 

which is obviously under the form p— j>, when -1 is 
written for a, and . *. is divisible by 1 4 a;. 

Ex. 6. Prove that (a 72 -a; 4 l)(a; 4 -a^ 4 l)(a; 8 -a ;44 Ij 
(a?^6 _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 1) is the quotient of a?*" 4 ar®* 4 1 

by a? 2 4 a?4 1 ; n being any power of 2. 

The divisor (a?2 4a;4l) being multiplied by x^^x-\-\ 
gives a:^ 4 a; 24 l; which, being again multiplied by 
5^”-a^4l, gives i®4a?^+l; and so onto the end- 

AdditUmed Examples in division. 

Ex. 1. Divide 1 - 10a;® 4 15a;*— 6a;® by (1 -a;)®. 

We must first multiply out (1 — a;)®, and then divide the 
given expression by the product, 1 — 3 a ;4 3a;2-a;3^ The 
quotient is 1 4 3a; 4 6a;2^ 

Ex. 2. Divide 65aj2y2 — (aj^ ^ 64^) by a ;2 _ 7 ^^ _ ^y 2 

We must arrange dividend and divisor in terms of powers 
of one of the letters, say a? ; the division will then assume 
the form 

a;2 — 7a;y — By^) - a;* 4 B6x^y^ — 64y*( 
giving — a;2 - 7xy 4 8y2 . 

Ex. 3. Divide a;® + y®42t®“ 3a;y« by a;4y+& 

We must give exclusive attention to some one letter, say 
X, in dividing out ; thus 

a; 4 y 4 4 y® 4 2 ^ - Sxyz^ - a;(y 4^) 4 (y 2 4^2 _ 

3!^ x^(y + z) 

-a;2(y42f) 

-a?2(y4g)_a;(y4g)2 

^(y^ — y 2 4- ^ 2 ) 4 27® 4 

the quotient being x^ — xy — xz — yz. 

Ex. 4. Divide the product of 

a;2 4 3a;4 2, a:2 — 5a; 4 4, a;* 4 5a:2 - 14, 

by the product of a;®-!, a;2_2. Here we observe that 
a;2- 1 is the product of a;4l, a;- 1. 

Now (Art. 20), ar2 4 3a?4 2 is divisible by a: 4 l, and 
372 — 6 a? 4 4 by a; - 1, Hence, if the product is divisible by 
a?2 — 1, a;2 — 2, without remainder, the third factor, a;* 4 
- 14 must be divisible by a;2 _ 2 , which is found to be the 
nase. The quotient required is therefore the product of 
(a;42}(a;-4)(a;2 + 7)„a?*-2a7®-a;2-14a?-66. 
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Ex. 5. Di-yide 12x*-103:*y-3jtV + 30a:/'25/ by 

W« will employ tMa example to indicate Homer’s 
method of synthetic divbion. 

Let the dividend be represented by 

+ BjtS + Gar® + H JJ + E, 

the divisor by + 2>ar + c, 

and the quotient by tsJ? + + y + (he. 

Then, multiplying the quotient by the divisor, we produce 
the dividend, which, exhibited by the method of detached 
coefficients, stands thus — 

ao + u/3 + <zy + 

+ 6a + 6^ + <fec. 

+ ca +<fcc. 

A+ B + C +&C. 

The last line being the sum column by column of the 
three preceding Hnes. Now, as the upper of these three 
lines contains term by term the quantities required, we 
convert this addition into subtraction j thus, 


-c 


|A +B+C +D+E 

— 6a — 6^ — 6y ““ (fee. 
— ca — cjS — (fee. 


a^oa + ajS + ay + a8 4* (fee. 

The first Tertical ooleinii gives a ; the second and so 


on. 


In the example before us we write, — 

112-10-3 4-30-25 
4- 4a + 4j3 4- 4:y 4“ (fee. 
-6a-5jS-(fec. 


+ 4 
-5 


3i3a4-3j84‘3y4-<fec., 

whence 3a«12 gives a=4j 3^- -104-4a gives ^«2j 
3y=s -34-4j8-5a gives y- -5. 

Therefore the quotient required is 4£c2 4- 2a: - 5. 

Sect. IL — ^IinronTJTioN- aot Evolution. 

21. In treating of multiplication, we have observed, that 
when a quantity is multiplied by itself any n-mber of 
times, the product is called a pemefr of that quantity, while 
the quantity itself, from which the powers are formed, is 
called the root. Thus, a, a®, and c? are the first, second, 

and third powers of the root a ; and in like manner 


divided by subtracting the exponent of tne divisor from 
that of the dividend (Art. 19), it foUows that ~ - dh^ 

=:a“ij therefore the fraction ^ may alsc be expressed 

thus, a”^. By considering as equal to ^ , it will appeal 

in the same manner that ^ J and proceeding in 
a a 

this way, we get^ = J=a-^ and so on, 

as far as we please. It also appears that unity or 1 may 
be represented by a®, where the exponent is a cypher, for 

The rules which have been given for the multiplication Definition 
and division of powers with positive integral exponents ofindea; 
will apply in every case, whether the exponents be positive 
or negative, integral or fractional, provided we assume as 
the definition of the index in such cases, the law of com- 
bination a* X a* = 

Involution, 

22. Involution is the method of finding any power of 
any assigned quantity, whether it be simple or compound : 
hence its rules are easily derived from the operation of 
multiplication. 

Case 1. When the quantity is simple. 

Rule, Multiply the exponents of the letters by the index 
of the power required, and raise the coefficient to the 
same power. 

Fate, If the sign of the quantity be 4-, all its powers will 
be positive ; but iE it be - , then ah its powers whose 
exponents are even numbers are positive, and aU its 
powers whose exponents are odd numbers are nega- 
tive. 

Ex, 1. Eequired the cube, or third power, of 2a^x, 

= 2 X 2 X = 8a V, the answer. 

Ex, 2. Required the fifth power of — 

( - 3aV)5 = ~ 243a^0a:^^, the answer. 

2ax® 

Ex, 3. Required the fourth power of - * 

/-2aa;2\4 


V 362y ) “■816Y 


;, the answer. 


and denote the same powers of the root - . 
a® . ® 

But before considering more particnlarly what relates to 
powers and roots, it will be proper to observe, that the 

quantities ^ ^ (fee., admit of being expressed under a 

different form; for, just as the quantities a, a% (fee., 
are expressed as positive powers of the root a, so the 

quantities respectively expressed 

thus a-\ ar% a"», (fee., and considered as negative powers 
of the root a. 

This method of expressing the fractions as 

powers of the root a, but with negative indices, is a conse- 
([uence of the rule which has been given for the division 

of powers ; for we consider ^ as the quotient arising from 

the division of any power of a by the next higher power ; 
for example, from the division of the 2d by the 3d, and so 

we have 5 since powers of the same quantity are 


Case 2. When the quantity is compound. > 

Rule, The powers must be found by a continual multipli- 
cation of the quantity by itself. 

Ex, 4. Required the first four powers of the binomial 
quantity a-\-x, 

a 4- (K the root, or first power. 
g+a? 
a? + ax 
4- 03:4- a:® 

a? 4- 2ow; 4- x^ the square, or second power, 

a 4-a? 

a® 4-20^3; 4- aa:® 

4* a^X'\‘^ax^’\-Qi? 

4- 3a^a; 4- 303;'^ 4- a:^ Ihe cube, or third power. 

4* 3a®a: 4- So^a:® -i- am? 

4- a®a:4-'3aV4-3aa:*4-a:^ 
a^+4AT6A®T4a?T^ the fourth power. 

If it be required to find the same powers of a - a;, it 
will be found, writing - x for a?, that 



Involution 
Ijv the 
bmomial 
theorem. 
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a-x being tbe root, or jSrst power ; then 
a® - %ax 4- is the square, or second power ; 

+ 3aa?2 — the cube, or third power ; 

the fourth power. 

Hence it appears that the powers of ot + iP differ from the 
powers of a — a; only in tids respect, that in the former 
the signs of the terms are all positive, but in the latter 
they are positive and negative alternately. 

Besides the method of finding the powers of a compound 
quantity by multiplication, which we have just now ex- 
plained, there is another more general, as well as more 
expeditious, by which a quantity may be raised to any 
power whatever without the trouble of finding any of the 
inferior powers, namely, by means of what is commonly 
called the hmomicd theorem^ to be proved hereafter. This 
theorem may be expressed as follows: — ^Let a -fir be a 
binomial quantity, which is to be raised to any power 
denoted by the number n, then (a-f a;)* = 


1 1.2 1.2.3 

njn - l)(w - 2)(w - 3) ^ . 

■^1 . 2 . 3 . 4 

1)(«- ^n-3>-4) 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 6 ^ 


This series will always terminate when n is any whole 
positive number, by reason of some one of the factors 
rt - 1,. - 2, <fcc., becoming — 0 ; but if be either a negar 
tive or fractional number, the series will consist of an 
infinite number of terms. As, however, we mean to treat 
m this section only of the powers of quantities when their 
exponents are whole positive numbers, we shall mahe no 
further remarks upon any other. The n\h power of u — 
will not differ from the same power of a -fa?, except 
in the signs of the terms which compose it, for it will 
stand thus : (a — a?)* = 


a* — -f 

i 1 . 2 


1.2.3 


^ Q - <fcc., where the signs are + 

1.2. 3 • 4 

and — alternately. 

Let it be required, for instance, to raise a + a? to the fifth 
power. 

Here n, the exponent of the power, being 5, the first 
term a* of the general theorem will be equal to a®, the 

second na”^'^x = the third ^ ” 

the fourth “ 

’ 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 Ix2x3x4 

<= 5(1**, and the Eiixth and last 

w(»t-l) (n-2) (n-3) (>t-4) _ 6 x 4x3x 2x1 . . . . 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 Ix2x3x4x5 ^ 

the remaining terms of the general theorem all vanish, by 
reason of the factor » - 5 « 0 by which each of them is 
multiplied, so that we get (a -f a?)® — a® + 5a% -f -f 

lOaV -f 5ax*^ + ofi. 

li the quantity to be involved consists of more than 
two terms, as, if y) -f - r were to be raised to the second 
power, put p — a and then (p-hg'-r)2«(a-f 6)^ 

«a2-f 2a6-h&2“jp^-f 2p(g-r)-f (g“-r)2, but 2p{q-r)^ 
2pq - 2pr, and by the general theorem (g^ - r)^ — q^ — 2gr 
■fr^, therefore we get (jp -f g^ — r)® — + 2jpg - 2^ -f g;^ — 
2gr -f r®; and by a similar method of proceeding a quantity 
consistbig of four or more terms may be raised to any 
power. 


Additional Examples, 

Ex, L From the value of (a-f a;)^ found in example 4, 
to find that of (a-f i&-f c)^. From example 4 we write at 
once, by symmetry, 

(a-f 6 -f = a*-f 4a^6 -f -f R 
-f 6 ^ -f iaH -f 6 (Z^c 2 
-f + 45% + 65%^ 

-f 45% 

+ 4c^a 
-f4c35 

where R is the series of remaining terms denoting the three 
following forms, 5®ac, e^ab. Now when a, 5, c are 
each unity, there are 81 terms (viz. 3^). But the number 
of terms already written down (4a% being considered as 4 
terms, ifec.) is 45. The quantity R must consequently 
make up the other 36 terms, it can be nothing else than 
12a^5c-f 125^00+ 12c^a5. 

Ex. 2. (p g -f r)2 -f g-^ + r® -f 2(pg' -f gr -f 97 ?). 

Cor. If p -f g^r = 0 ; thenp® -f g® -f r® -f 2 (pg -f gr -f 773 ) = 0. 

Case 1, a-5-f5 — c-fc-as^O, gives 

(a - 5)® + (5 - ef -f (c - af -f 2{(a-5)(5 - c) -f (5 - c){c ^ a) 
-f (c-a)(a-5)} =0. 

Case 2. a{h — c) 4- 5(c — a) 4 c{a — 5) = 0, gives 

a2(5 ~ c)2 4 52(c - af 4 <^{a - 5)® 4 2 {ah{h - c){c - a) 4 
hc(c — a){a - 5) 4 ca{a - 5X^ - c)} =* 0 . 

Ex. 3. Prove that (a:® — pz)® 4 (p® - 4 (if® — xy)® — 

3 (a?® - 3 / 2 )(y® — xz){z^ — xy) is a complete square. 

The expression will assume symmcftiy if (a;® - 

instead of being multiplied by 3, be repeated 
three times, each being connected with one of the cubes 
in turn; this gives — 

(a?® — pz) {(x^ — pzf — (y® — xz)(jfi - xp)\ 

4 (y® — asgfj I (y® — xzY — (a?® — — a;y)l 

4 u® — xp) { ( 5 :® - a?y)® — (a;® — p^\y^ — x^ 

ET \x^ - y2^x{a^ - Zxpz} 

4 <fcc., <fcc. 

~ (a;® 4 y® 4 2 :® - 3a?y2)(a:® 4 y® 4 ; 2 f^ - 3a:ys) . 

Ex. 4. Prove that (a® 4 5® 4 c®)® 4 2(a5 4 5c 4 caf 
- 3(a® 4 &® 4 c®)(a5 4 5c 4 caf = (a® 4 5® 4 c® - 3a5c)® . 

Combine eadi of the cubes with eadi of the products in 
succession, and reduce, as m the last example. 

Ex, 5. To find the condition that pa;® 4 2ga;y 4 ry® may 
be incapable of changing its sign through any change of 
sign or value of x and y. It is evident that p and r must 
have the same sign. Suppose it positive. By multiply- 
ing by p, the quantity may be thrown into the form 
(pa;4gy)®4(pr-g®)y®, which is the sum of two positive 
quantities provid^ P^>^> The condition required is, 
tiierefore, pr>(^\ or as a particular case pr™g®. 

Ex, 6. To find the condition that oa?® 4 5y ® 4 C 2 ® 4 
2Py2 4 2(^zx 4 2Ra;y may be incapable of changing its sign 
through any change of sign or value of x, y, z. 

We will suppose a, 5, c to be all positive, in which case 
the whole result is also positive. 

li we multiply the whole by a, we may write it under 
the form of a square and a supplement, 

viz., (oEo; 4 Q^f 4 Ry)® 4 (ac - Q®)s® 4 
(ah - R®)y® 4 2(aP - QR)y 3 , 

Now as the first term of this expression is a square, it 
is essentially positive. Hence the required condition can 
be satisfied only by rendering the remainder positive. 

It follows that ac>Q®, a5>R®, and 

(Example 5) (oc - Q®)(a5 - R®) > (aP - QR)® , 
i,e., ahc 4 2PQR >aP® 4 5Q® 4 cR® . 
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If we had begun by throwing the expression into 
form of (^ + P«+Ra;)^+ ifec., a resulting condition 
wotdd have been 5c>P®. The four conditions are con- 
sequently 

a^>R2, ac>Q^ 

2PQR >aF + ^ + cR^ 


Results of this kind are of 


the utmost value in the 


Evolutim* 

23. Evolution is the reverse of involution, or it is the 
method of finding the root of any quantity, whether simple 
or compound, which is consider^ as a power of that root: 
hence it follows that its operations, pnerally speaking, 
must he the reverse of those of involution. 

To denote* that the root of any quantity is to be taken, 
the sign (called the radical sign) is placed before it, 
and a small number placed over sign to express the 
denomination of the root. Thus denotes the square 
root of a, ija its cube root, i/a its fourth root, and in 
general, its wth root. The number placed over the 
radical sign ia called the index or exponent of the root, and 
is usually omitted in expressing the square root: thus, 
either or Ja denotes the square root of cl 

Case 1. When roots of simple quantities are to be found. 

Rvle, Divide the exponents of the letters by the index 
of the root reqnir^ and prefix the root of the numeral 
coefficient; tiie result will be the root required. 

Ifote 1, The root of any positive quantity may be either 
positive or negative, if tiie index of the root he an even 
number; hut if it he an odd number, the root can be 
positive only. 

2. The root of a negative quantity is also negative when 
the index of the root is an odd number. i 


3. But if the quantity be negative, and the index of the 

root even, then no root can be assigned. 

Ex. Required the cube root of 125a®a;^. 

Here the index of the root is 3, and the root of the co- 
efficient 5, therefore jyi26a®i®«6aV, the root required; 
end in like manner the cube root of -- is found to 

be - 

The root of a fraction is found by extracting the root 
of both numerator and denominator. Thus tiie square 

^ . 4aV . 2aas* 
of -7^ IS -rr-r • 


Case 2. When the quantity of which the root is to he 
extracted is compound. 

I To extract the square root. 

. Range the tenns of the quantity according to the powers 
of one of the letters, as in division. 

Pind the square root of the first term for the first part 
of the root sought, subtract its square from the given 
quantity, and divide the remainder by double the part 
gJready found, and the quotient is the second term of the 
root. 

Add the second part to double the first, and multiply 
their sum by the second part ; subtract the product from 
the remainder, and if nothing remain, the square root is 
obtained. But if there is a remainder, it must be divided 
by the double of the parts already found, and the quotient 
give the third term of the root, and so on. 

JSx. Required the square root of a;* - 2a;^ + - 5 + — * 




2x^-X\-2si^^::iX^ 


-X 




2ix^-2x + 
1 


X I 
2 “2*^16 


To understand the reason of the role for finding the 
square root of a compound quantity, it is only necessary 
to involve any quantity, as to the second power, 

and observe the composition of its square; for we have 
(a+h + cY=^a^ + 2ab’hh^ + 2€CC + 2he + c^l but 2ab + h^» 
(2a + 6)6 and 2ac -H 26c + c^ = {2a + 2b + c)c, therefore, 

{a + h + cY = a^ + {2a + b)b + {2a + 2b + c)c; 
and from this expression the maimer of deriving the rule 
is obvious. 

As an illustration of the common rule for extracting the 
square root of any proposed number, we shall suppose that 
the root of 59049 is required. 

Acoordingly we have (a -f 6 + = 59049, and from 

hence we Eire to find the vmues of a, 6, and c. 


«s-200x200 = SooKo = 4 243 is the root 

3«=c 


2a =400 

19049 

6- 40 


2a+6 = 440 

17600 


2a +26 =480 1449 
Css 3 


2a 4- 26 + 0=483 


required. 


1449 = (2a + 26 + c)c 


n. To extract the cube root. 

Range the terms of the quantity according to the powers 
of some one of the letters. 

Find the root of the first term, for the first part of the 
root sought ; subtract its cube from the whole quantity, 
and divide the remainder by three times the square of the 
part already found, and the quotient is the second part of 
the root. 

Add together three times the square of the part of the 
root already found, three times the product of that part 
and the second part of the root, and the square of the 
second part; multiply the sum by the second part, and sub- 
tract the product from the first remainder, and if nothing 
remain, the root is obtained ; but if there is a remainder, 
it must be divided by three times the square of the sum 
of the parts already found, and the quotient is a third term 
of the root, and so on, till the whole root is obtained. 

Ex. Required the cube root of a? + Za^x + Zax‘ + s? • 

a® + + 3aa?^ + x^^a + x, the root required, 

a" 

* * * 

The reason of the preceding rule is evident from the 
composition of a cube ; for if any quantity, as a + 6 + c, be 
rais^ to the third power, we have {a+b + cf = a^ + {Ba^ 
+ 3a6 + 6^)6 + {3(a + 6)® + 3(a + h)e + c?}c, and by consider- 


Cube loot. 



Any loot. 
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ing in what manner the terms a, 6 , and c are deduced 
from this expression for the cube of their sum, we also see 
the reason for the common rule for extracting the cube 
root in numbers. Let it be required to find the cube root 


of 13312053, where the root will evidently consist of three 
figures ; let us suppose it to be represented by a + 6 + c, 
and the operation for finding the numerical values of these 
quantities may stand as follows : — 


13313053(200 
^3= 8000000 30 


3a2 = 
3a6 = 


ra + &)2 = ] 


3(fl5 + + 3(tt + h^c + = 


120000 

5312053 

18000 


900 


138900 

4167000- 

158700 

1146053 

4830 


49 


163679 

1145063- 


►0 — a ) 
\0^b V 

7-c J 


237 is the root required. 


[3(a + 6)2 + S{a + h)c + c^]c 


m. To extract any other root. 

Range the quantity of which the root is to be found, 
according to the powers of one of its letters, and extract 
the root of the first term; that will be the first member 
of the root required. 

Involve the first member of the root to a power less by 
unity than the number that denominates the root re- 
quired, and multiply the power that arises by the num- 
ber itself j divide the second term of the given quantity 
by the product, and the quotient shall give the second 
member of the root required. 

Find the remaining members of the root in the same 
manner by considering those already found as making 
one. term. 

24. In the preceding examples, the quantities whose 
roots were to be found have been all such as could have 
their roots expressed by a finite number of terms; but it 
will frequently happen that the root cannot be otherwise 
assigned than by a series consisting of an infinite number 
of terms. The preceding rules, however, will serve to de- 
termine any number of terms of the series. Thus, the 

square root of will be found to be + 

and the cube root of will stand 

t -Jt e-Q T 

4-ibc. But as the ez- 


9? 3fi 5*» 10®“ 


thus, ®+3a,a"9a6 + 81«“ 243a“ 

traction of roots in the form of series can be more easily 
performed by the aid of the -binomial theorem, we shall 
refer the reader to the section where this subject is resumed. 


Additional JEJxamples. 


3 


Ex, 1 . Write down the square root of ix^ - + -tx? — 

which is given as a perfect square. 

Since the square contains 5 terms, the root must con- 
tain 3 . Of these the first is on account of the second 

~ aj on account of 2 a^, and the third st 7 on account of — . 

But as the last term but one of the square is - , and the 
last term but one of the root also — , the last term of the 
root must be + . 

„ a; -h ~ is the root required. 

Ex, 2 . Extract the square root of 25a;* -f 16y* - ^xy (Sa;® 
+ 4^) + 49 a; 2 ^_ ■\y 0 must first arrange the square in terms 
of some one quantity (say x). 

The first term of the square is 25a;*, which gives as 
the first term of the root. The second term of the square, 


- 30a;®y gives - Zxy as the second term of the root The 
last term 16y* gives ± iy ^ ; which, since the last term but 
one is leads to the root ^a? — Zxy + 4zy^, 

Ex, 3. Extract the cube root of 

Bx^ - 36a;^ + 66 a;* — 63a;^ + 33a;2 — 9a; + 1 . 

Since there are seven terms in the cube, there must be 
three terms in the root. The first is 2ix?, the second - Sa:, 
the third 1 , as will be seen at once by examining the 
cube of ^-g' + l, viz.,^®-‘ 3 p 2 g,^ ^ ^ 

These examples have been solved by the assumption 
that the root is capable of extraction without leaving a 
remainder. When this is not the case, or when there is no 
certainty that it is so, the only resource is to work the 
example through, abbreviating the process by the aid of 
detached coefdcients. 

Ex, 4. Extract the square root of 4 a;®+ 12 a;®y + 5 a;* 3 ^ 2 _ 
+ 7 x^y^ - 2xy^ + y®. The work is written thus ; 

4 + 12 + 5 — 2h-7 — 2 + l(2x^ + 3a;"^ — xy^ +y^ 

4 

4 + 3) 12 + 5 
12 + 9 


4 + 6 — 1) — 4 — 2 + 7 
-4-6+1 


4+6-2 + 1 ) 4+6-2 + 1 
Ex. 5. Extract the cube root of 

27a;® - 27x^y - 45 a;*y 2 4 . 4 - SOx^y^ — 12xy^ - . 

We have 

27 - 27 - 45 + 35 + 30-12 - 8(3a;2^^j,„ 

27 

27 ) -27-45 + 35 
-27+ 9- 1 

27 -18 + 3) -54 + 36 + 30- 12 -8 
•-54+36- 6 
+ 36- 


6 n 

+ 36-12 

-sJ 


Sect. HE. — ^Fractions. 

26. In the operation of division, the divisor may be some- 
times greater than the dividend, or may not be contained 
in it an exact number of times : in either case the quotient 
is expressed by means of a fraction. There can be no 
diflSlculty, however, in estimating the magnitude of such a 
quotient ; if, for example, it were the fraction -f , we may 
consider it as denoting either that some unit is divided 
into 7 equal parts, and that 6 of these are taken, or that 

I — 67 
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5 times the same unit is dividet into 7 equal parts, and 
one of them taken. 

In any fraction the upper number, or the dividend, is 
called the numercUor^ and the lower number or divisor is 

called the dertOTiunator. Thus, in the fraction ^ a is the 

numerator, and h the denominator. 

If the numerator be less than the denominator, such a 
fraction is called a pr&per fraction ; hut if the numerator 
be either equal to or greater than the denominator, it is 
call^ an improper fraction ; and if a quantity be made up 
of an integer and a fraction, it is called a mixed quantity. 

Thus, — ^ is a proper fraction : - and ^ ^ are both im- 

proper fractions ; and 5 ^ is a mixed quantity. 

The reciprocal of a fraction is another fraction, having 
its numerator and denominstor respectively equal to the 
denominator and numerator of the former. 

h a 

Thus, —is the reciprocal of the fraction ^ • 

26, The following proposition is the foundation of the 
operations relating to fractions. 

If the numerator and denominator of a fraction be 
either both multiplied or both divided by the same quan- 
tity, the value of the resulting fraction is the same as before. 

To demonstrate this proposition we shall throw the 
definition of a fraction into a categorical form. We »bg.ll 

accordingly define the fraction ^ as such a magnitude, that 
when it is multiplied by 5, the product is a. 

Then since ^ x 6 = a. 

0 

Or - 

ax r xo — aa 

Q 

Le, (Airt. 9, Law 3), ^XTib^na 

But nd = na (Def. ) 

a__na 

From this proposition, it is obvious that a fraction may 
be very differently expressed without changing its value, 
and that any integer may he reduced to the form of a 
fraction, by placing the product arising from its multipli- 
cation by any assumed quantity as the numerator, and the 
assumed quantity as the denominator of the fraction. It 
also appears that a fraction very complex in its form may 
often be reduced to another of the same value, but more 
simple, by finding a quantity which will divide both the 
numerator and denominator, without leaving a remainder. 
Such a common divisor, or common measure, may be 
cither simple or compound ; if it be simple, it is readily 
found by inspection, but if it be compound, it may be 
found as in the following problem. 

27. Pbob. I , — To find the greatest common Meas^ire of two 
Qvxintilie-s. 

I^vle 1. iRange the quantities according to the power of 
some one of the letters, as in division, leaving out the 
simple divisors of each quantity. 

3. Divide that quantity which is of most dimensions by 
other one, and if there be a remainder, divide it by 
its greatest smple divisor ; and then divide the last 
compound divisor by the resulting quantity, and if any- 
tMng yet remain, divide it abo by its greatest simple 
divisor, and the last compound divisor by the resulting 
quantity. Proceed in this way till nothing remain. 


and the last divisor shall be the common measure re- 
quired. 

JTote , — ^It will sometimes be necessary to multiply the 
dividends by simple quantities in order to make the 
divisions succeed. 

The demonstration of this proposition depends on the 
Axiom, that whatever divides a number divides any mul- 
tiple of the number ; and whatever divides two numbers 
divides their sum or difference. It was given by Euclid 
in Prop. 2, Book vii., very much as follows : — 

Let a, h be the quantities, the smaller of which is 6. 

Let a be divided by 6, with a remainder c, 

h by c, with a remainder d^ 
c by with no remainder, 

d is the greatest common measure of a and 2>. 

We have a— ^5 = c, h^qc=^dy c = rd, 

Now, (1.) d is a common measure of a and h ; for d 
divides c /. qc qc^-d h pb pb-{-c a; i.e.^ d 
divides a and b. 

(2.) It is the greatest common divisor. For if not, let e 
be the greatest; then, since e divides a and b, it divides a 
and a-pb c qc b-qc d; i.e., e is less 

than c?, and not greater. 

Cor. Every other divisor of a and b divides their greatest 
common measure. 

Observe that no fraction is in a form to be interpreted 
until it is reduced to its lowest terms. 

Ex. 1. Required the greatest common measure of the 
q^ntities and The simple di- 

visor X being taken out of the former of these quantities, 
and a out of the latter, they are reduced to a® — ic® and 
+ and as the quantity a rises to the same 
dimensions in both, we may take either of them as the 
first divisor; let us take that which consists of fewest 
terms, and the operation will stand thus : 

— 2ax + aj®(l 

- 2060 ? + 207 ® remainder, 

which, divided by - 2o?, is a - x)a^ - + x 

a^ — ax 
ax — 

+ ax — x^ 

# * 

Hence it appears that a — x is the greatest common 
measlire required. 

Ex. 2. Required the greatest common measure of 
8a2&2 - 10a&3-h 26^ and - 3a6^. 

It is evident, from inspection, that £ is a simple divisor 
of both quantities ; it will therefore be a factor of the 
common measure required. Let the simple divisors be now 
left out of both quanAities, and they are reduced to 4o6® — 
5ah + b^^ and 3a® — Ba^b + a&^ — 6® ; but as the second of 
these is to be divided by the first, it must be multiplied 
by 4 to make the division succeed, and the operation will 
stand thus : 

4a2 - 5ab + b^)12a^ - 12a^ + 4a62 - 4W3a 
, 12a®-15a2&4-3a&2 


-f- 3a®& 4* ab^ — 45® 

This remainder is to be divided by 5, and the new divi 
dend multiplied by 3, to make the division again succeed, 
and the work will stand thus ; 

3a2 ^ah- 462)1 2a2 - 1 5a6 + 362(4 
12a2 4- 4a6 — 1662 


-19a64-1962 
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THs remainder is to be divided by - 196, which being 
done, and the. last divisor taken as a dividend as before, 
the rest of the operation will be as follows : — 

a — 6)3a2 + — 462(3a + 46 

3a^ — 3a6 

4- 4a6 — 46” 

4- 4a6 — 46^ 


In like manner we find 

9a*6 - 9a®62 4- — 3a5^ 


9a^+Zah^ 


8 a 262 _ 10053+ 264 

the common measure being h(a - 
ample 2, Problem I. 

o®— 5^— <;^+25c 


JSx. 2. Eednce 


o 2 + 5 ®— 2 a 5 


8(x5 — 25® 

' 6), as was shown in Ex- 
to its lowest terms. 


if- # 

from which it appears that the common divisor sought is 
a — bf and remarking that the quantities proposed have 
also a simple divisor 6, the greatest common measure 
which is required will be h(a - 6). 

It will be seen that the examples we have given are not 
on numbers, but on algebraic quantities. In fact, the 
axiom and the demonstration founded on it apply, with 
some restrictions and modifications, to such quantities. 
The most important of the modifications is this : that the 
divisor, instead of being a whole number, is an expression 
of the form x + m, where is of the nature of a numerical 
quantity, and does not depend on a?. 

The application of this modified form of the axiom has 
a wide range in the higher analysis. We offer two addi- 
tional examples for advanced students. 

JSx, 1. li aa^ + hx + Cf a*x^ + b'x + c' have a common 
divisor of the form x + m, prove that 

(a'6 - ah') (6'c - 6c') = (a'c -- acj . 

Multiply the firat expression by a, and the second by a, 
and subtract the products, the difference {a'b — ab')x + a'e 
- ac\ is by the axiom divisible by a; -f-m, 

a^c—ac' . 


Again, multiply the first expression by c', and the 
second by c, and subtract them; the difference (a'c^ac^)x^ 

4-(6'c-5c')a? is divisible by a;4-w, x^—. .{sx-^-m. 

a c — ac 


Consequently, 


6'c— 5c' a'c'-ac' 
a'c—ac a'h^cJ)' * 


the condition required. 

Ex, 2. If 4- Zbx^ 4- ba? + 3c6r 4- c, have a common 
divisor; ‘'then 

(466? - aef + 21 {ad^ + h^ef = 0. 


Treating this question exactly as the last, viz., multiplying 
first by 6 and a, and then by e and d, and subtracting, 
it appears (if u be written instead of bd - ae for brevity) 
that the two following expressions have a common 
divisor, 

Zb^aP^ — ^adx 4- w and ux^ — Zbex 4- , 

whence, by the last example, the condition is 

(36cw - ^ad^) {Zadu - 963c) = {vP - mdPf , 

from which u divides out as a common factor, and the 
result reduces to that enunciated. 


28. PnoB. H . — To Rednice a Fraction to its Lowest Terms, 


Rule, Divide both numerator and denominator by their 
greatest common measure, which may be found by 
Prob. I. 

(JpX — £C^ 

Ex, 1. Reduce -5 — to its lowest terms, 
a® — 2a®aj4*0KC^ 

We have already found in the first example of Prob. L 
that the greatest common measure of the numerator and 
denominator is a — a; ; and dividing both by this quantity, 


we have 


a^— ac^ 


0K»4-a5® 


g® — 5® — c®4-26c _ a® — (5 — c)® _ (g+6 — c) (g — 5 — c) g — 5-f c 
g® 4- 6® — 02+205 (o+5)® — c® (g+6+c)(g+5 — c) g+5+c* 

Ex. 3. To find the value of when * =2. 

a:® — 2a; 

Here the substitution of 2 in place of x renders the 
numerator and denominator separately equal to 0. This 
shows (Art. 20) that a? — 2 is a divisor of each of them. 
We get, therefore, 

(a;+l)®-3a5-3 a;+l 3 

— r = j which when x^2 becomes 

a? — 2a> a; 2 

Ex. 4. Find the value of ^ when 1. 

Dividing numerator and denominator by a: — 1, the 
result is when 1 is written in place 

of ar, becomes - » or infinity. 


29. Prob. III . — To Reduce a id/ixed Qua/rvtity to titi 
Imjyroper Fraction. 

Rule. Multiply the integer by the denominator of the 
fraction, and to the product add the numerator; and 
the denominator being placed under thi« sum, the result 
will be the improper fraction required. 


(xP 

Ex, 1, Reduce a — a? H to an improper fraction. 

g+fic ^ 


a — 07 + 


X® _ (g+x) (g— g)+x® g® 


g+oc 


g+x 


g+x 


Ans. 


SO. Pbob. IV . — To Red/uce an Improper Fraction to a Whole 
or Mixed Humber, 


Rule, Divide the numerator by the denominator for the 
integral part, and place the remainder, if any, over 
the denominator ; it will be the mixed quantity re- 
quired. 

Ex. 1. Reduce — -7 — and ^ to whole or mixed 
g+as X— y 

quantitiies. 

ax+2a^ sc® 

first — ; — —x-i » the answer. 

g+flc g+sc 


And 


X®— y ® 

x-y 


a? + y a whole quantity, which is the 


answer. 


31. Prob. V . — To Reduce Fractions having differ emt De- 
nominators to others of the same value which shall have a 
common Denominator. 

Rule. Multiply each numerator separately into all the 
denominators except its own for the new numerators, 
and all the denommators together for the common de- 
nominator. 

Ex, 1. Reduce snd fractions of equal value, 

having a common denominator. 


ax{a + a?) « a^x + <uxP 

(a® — x^) (a — a;) = a® — a^x — oa?® +a;3 


the new numerators 


(a — x){a + x) = a® — a;®, the common denominator, 

gx g®x+ga;® a*® g®— g®®— a£e®+ac* 


Hence 


g— a a® — a:? 


g® — ac® 


a® — 2a®x+ox® a® — ox 


g+x 
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32, Peob. VL — To Add &r Sidttrad, Fractwns. 

Rule. Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, and 
add or suhtiact their numerators; and the sum or 
difference placed over the common denominator is the 
stun or remainder required. 

In practice, however, it is generally better to separate 
the process into two or more parts analogous to the addi- 
tion or subtraction of sums of money, where the pounds 
are added to the pounds, the shillings to the shillings, &c., 
and the result aftenvards combined. 

Ex. 1. Add together and • 

h 

The latter fraction is - — r • 
a — 0 

a 


the sum required is ’ 

1 1 1 . ft* 1-ft* 

amularly, — — , +— — 7 = t: — 7+; 

Qt “ i Qt 


-1 a^-l 1-a* 

Ex. 2. Collect into a single fraction 
1 1 

[ + 


a**-! 


- 1 . 


2a 


Since 


Ex. 3. Collect 


a—b a-hi 

__1 1 2h 

a — h a+h 

1 . 2a 

a— 6 a-^h 
1 


1 


2(fc*fq) 2 


a2-62 

7 


a—b 


4®-8 ‘ 3aj~6 ‘ 24-12a; 

We observe that ar — 2 is common to all the denominators; 
the question may therefore be written, 

1 1 

4 3 12 

_ A "t" 


Ex. 4, Collect 


sc— 2 sc—! 
1 


:-0. 


1 


25g;+4y 


3af-i-2y sc— 4y 3®-; 

Here we commence by adding the 1st and 3d together, 
and the 2d and 4th together ; which results in 

6£c 24a; 


9a:?-4y2 16y® 


-35!b> 


210a:? 




(9033-43/2) (ajS-lSi/S) 


Ex. 5. Find the sum of 


1 + X -h CB® +33® 1 sc-4* ac^ — sc* 

s'* 1 


l-x+x2-a3* ' l+x-fx^+a^ 

The numerator wiH consist of the sum of two products, 
the one containing -h x, exactly in the same way that the 
other contains — x. If, then, we write down one of these 
products, and donhle the even powers of x in it, omitting 
the odd powers, we shah obtain the required result. The 
product of the denominators again may he readily obtained 
by r^rding it as that of the difference and sum of 1 + x^ 
and X 4* x^. As such pro<^ses are of constant occurrence, 
we will indicate the work in full 


Numerator, 


Double of 


1 4” 1 4“ 1 + 1 
14-1-H4-1 

14-14-1 + 1 
+1+1+1+1 
+1+1+1+1 
+1+1+1+1 
1 +3x2 ^ I 


Denominator, {l + x®- (x + x®)} {1 + x^ + (x + x*)} « 

(1 + x2)^-(x + X®)2= 1 + 2x2 + x2-2x*-x® = 1 + x2 


And the result is 


2+6x2+6xH-2j^ 


1+a?* — sc — x^ 
Ex. 6. Collect into one fraction 
1 . 1 


1+SC"“* + SC*^ 


1+a?*— *+x^ l+xP^+x^-* 

Multiply numerator and denominator of the first frac- 
tion by X"*", sfcc., and the given quantity becomes 
ar* x“* 


ar*+x-^+flrP 

Ex. 7. If ' ^ 


1 + Z+Zh 
I 


ar-*+x^+x'^ 

^ !!!: 

l+m+wZ 

ml 


sET^+sc^+ar"^ 
nm 


=*1 


l+w+?im 
1 


= 1, and 
-1 . 


1-fZ+Zn 1+m+mZ l+n+7im 

none of the denominators being isero, then 

Multiply the first quantity by Z, and subtract, there 

results I = « which, when substituted in the first 

l+n ’ ' 

quantity, gives whence the proposition. 

33. The converse problem to collecting many fractions Partial 

into one is frequently as important as the direct — ^the pro- ffactioua. 
blem, namely, of resolving a compound fraction into its 
components ox partial fractions. For a first example, if it 
be required to find what simple fractions make up the 

compound faction we commence by observing that 

the denominator x2 - ^2 jg the product of x + a and x — a. 

Hence, - 7 — 5 is the sum of the fractions whose denomina- 

X*— a3 

tors are x+a and x — a. 

Let " ^ » — — — 4 , where A and B are quantities 

x?*-a2 x+x x-x' ^ 

which involve a only, not x, since x2 does not appear in the 

numerator of the sum. 

By addffion. a A(.- j+B(„4..) , 

^ ^X2-X^ X2 — x2 

2x«A(x — x) + B(x + a). 

To obtain A and B from this equality, we remark that the 
equality is an identity, as in Art. 20. We may, therefore, 
deal with it in either of two ways : 1. Make the x's on the 
left hand side to coincide with the x*s on the right, and 
the a!& in like manner. 2. As in Art. 20, write any- 
thing we please in place of x on both sides. We will in 
tffiis example take the first method, and illustrate the 
second method by the subsequent examples. We get 
2«A+B, 0 = A-B; /. A — B = l, and the result is 

2x 1 

x'^x — X ' 


Ex. 2. 


a?-ftS X- 

A 


(x— a)(x— 6) X— X X— & 

.% l=A(x-6) + B(x-x). 


Write a for x, then 1 =AJta—h) A= 

^ ' a—h 


Write &forx, then l=:B(&-x)= -(X”Z>).\B« 

hence, . A — =-^ • 

(x— x)(x-o) X -0 \X — X X — bJ 

The reader will observe that we have treated as if 

X— 6 

it were not itself a fraction. In fact, in the application of 
the subject before us, the letters a and b stand for arith- 
metical quantities, and the fraction ^ ^ is simply an arith- 
metical fraction, as contradistinguished from an algebraical 

fraction like • 
x-x 
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{x-a){x-l){x-c)’" x-a'^ as-b'^ x-c 

gives px-\rgi^K{x-h) (®-c)+B(a!-a) {x~c) 
+ C{x~a){x-h), 
i5a + j = A(a-6)(a-c), ko., 

P^+i pa+q 1 


and 


(x-a)(x-b){x-o) “(a-6)(a-c) ‘ a-o' 

. 1 . po+q 1 

- 


(6-a)(&-c) aj~&"*"(c-cj)(c-6) * a-c' 


Ex. 4. Find the sum of 


&4-C 


c-fa 


(5 -c) (c - a) (fi - a) {a--iy 

(a^h)0^cy 

Let a+& 4 *c = 5 ; and write in alphabetical order: it 
gives 

(a - &) (a - c) (6 - a) (6 - c) (c^a) (a - 6 ) ' v 
Le, (Fx. 3), the A, B, 0 of the resolved fraction, 

(aj-a) (»-.&) (aj-c) " 

and since ^-^ = A(a;-&)(i»-c) + B(a?-a)(a:-c) + 
C(a?-tr; (ar-o), the sum required, being the coefficient 
of ar, is equal to 0 . 

The reader will easily extend this process to other 
cases, as, for instance, to prove 

5 * j cda 

(a - &) (a c) (a - d) - c) (& - d) (i ^ a) 

dah ^ aifQ 

(o-d)(p-a)(e-b)'*' (d-a){d-b)(d-c)'°^ ‘ 

34. Pbob. Vn.— ro MvMply Fractiong. 

RvZe* Multiply the numerators of the fractions for the 
numerator of the product, and the denominators for the 
denominator of the product. 

The demonstration follows at once from the definition 
of a fraction given in Art. 26; thus sincefx 

€b C 

we have ^ x 6 x ^ x d^acy ^^e., by the commutative law 
^ x-x5d = a<j. 

But ^ x 6 d — ac 

. a ,c ac 

•• 6 ^d"Sd* 

35. pROB, Vm — To Evoidc ETCbctions. 

Rule, ^ Multiply the dividend by the reciprocal of the 
divisor, the product will be the quotient required 

This rule requires no demonstration. 

Examples in MuLtiplicaiion aitvd Eivision of Fractions, 

Ex. 1. Multiply l-\ by Since = ^ , 

0 a ^ ha ah 

the product is 

od ^ — 6 ^ ah h ' 

Ex. 2 . Multiply - 3 -^:^ 5 ±^ by '^-^°°+^. 

a;H2«2+2a4.l at^^6x-h4: 

Because the numerator pf the first fraction, and the 
denominator of the second both become 0 , when 1 is 
written for x, each is divisible by a; - 1 (Art. 20). In the 
same way the denominator of the first fraction, and the 


numerator of the second are both divisible by 
Hence, 

x^-3a;+2 g!?+2a!+l a^-3a:-f2 , »*-f2x+l 

a:?+2a;2-t-2a:-f 1 ^ a^— 6a;4-4"a:?-6x+4 ^ j^T2^+2^fl 
054-1 flc^-hSfcS— X— 2 


05 — 4 
a 


^ S^+X + l 05^-3052 — 305-4 


Ex. 3. Divide by 

h a ^ h^ 

The quotient is ^ - x 

ah 

Ex, 4. Beduce 1 — 


ah 


I — ^ — 1 to factorials. 


1 , 624-c2-a2^ h^+d^-^a?\ 

V 26c / V 26c JV^ 26c / 

_(&4-c) 2— a® a^^(h^c)^ 

~ She ^ 2bc 
(64-fi4-u) (64-c— a) (u-i- 6 — c) (a— 64 -c) 

462c2 

Ex. 5. Eeduce 1 - (“ 2 (^ 6 +^^^^^ factorials. 


\ ^ 2 (oJ+«i!) / t 2(db+cd!) 


1 + 


aS+js_<j_dB 


} 


/ 1 ^^+62-c2-d2 (654-6)2-( c-d)2 (c 4 - d)2 - (a - 

I 2(a64-cd) / 2(a64“Cd) ^ 2(a64-cd) 

(fl&4“54*c — dl (fl 64 ”&“* c 4 “d) (c4“d4“U — 6) (c 4 "d — a 4 " 6 ) 

“ ’ 4(a64-cd)2 

Miscellane<ms Example in Fractions., 

Ex, 1 . Find the value of 

00—005 hx — db {*— o) f6c— coj)^ 
2a6c w - * , 

wnen * Writing down every term with a? 

first, there results — 

1 1 as 


a{x~-h) h(X’-^a) c(o5-o)(x— 6) 

Ex, 2, Find the value of — — 4 - 


« ^ X ' " 

a b c 
(x-aXx-b) 


> 0 . 


^ ^ »-3o'^»-35'''x+3c’ 

- + j=- and a: ■= 2 (a + 6 - c). 

Eestore symmetry by -writing -c for cj tiie numerator 

of the ^ is (ar-36)(a:-3c) + (x-3a)(«-3c) + (a;- 3 fl> 
{x - 36) — 3{«® - 2(a + b+c)x + 3(a6 + oc + 6 c)}. But 
x = 2{a + b + c), whence the first and second terms mal-. 

up 0 j and “+ j + ~ — 0 , is the third term divided by dbc, 
the sum required is 0 . 

Ex. 3. Given that (a^ + he) ( 6 ® + ac) (^ + a 6 ) + (a* - 6 c) 
( 6 ® - oc) (c® — ci 6 ) = 0 , when multiplied out and reduced, 
may be written a® + 6 *+e» + a 6 c= 0 , prove that (a' + be) 
(62 + ac)(c 2 +a 6 )-(a 2 _Jc)( 6 a-ac) (c 2 -o 6 ) = 0 , may bo 

reduced to^+| 5 +-^ + ^ = 0. The latter given equality, 
by di-riding it by a® 6 c x 6 ^ x c®a 6 , becomes 

which is identical -with the first given equality, but with 
Z* 6 ’ J’ “ Pla“ of 0 ^ 6 . c. The result therefore of 

V 
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reducing the second equality mil be identical with that of 
reducing the first, vrhm ' c’ 

b, c. Now the former resxilt is a® + 6 ® + <!* + =• 0, the 

. .Ill 1 n 

latteris^ + y+^ + ;^- 0 . 


L— 1 


4. Prove that 

P»"~^ -+ (fee., is equal to 0 if m<n, 

and equal to 1 if m = n* This is easily proved by resolv- 
{„_ , into partial fractions (.Art. S3). 

(x-ai)(»-as) . . . (*-a.) 

We have 

_ Ai_ + Aa- + 4 :c., 

(x-o,) 

(b*^^=Ai(x— U j) . . (x — a,)+ <fec. . . ( 1 ), 
whence, writing Oy a„ &o., successively for x, we get Aj, 

A) . » J XT. 

The given quantity is + Aj + ... + A^, and “me 
equation marked ( 1 ), gives, by equating coefficients of like 
powers of x, the result requirei 


A’x. 5. If ^ = -, then^i^=^^- 

For ^ + 1^7 + 1 gives and = 


gives 


q 8 
p — g r—s 


- 1 


Divide the former by the latter, 
ix 6 . It the. .t-ht-t?. 


_ 0+5 1^1 

For — = -+r = 


a+6 


ab h a+?>+c c c(a+‘6+c) 

,V either 0+6 = 0, or 

lu the latter <» 8 e,-i=^+^+^» 


which is not changed by interchanging c and 6 or c and a, 

so that on either alternative the proposition is true. 

ad “6c ac — 6d 

Mx, 7. Given that — 7 — T^“ — TT — j? ^ 

a^h’-c+d a—o+c—d^ 

equal to 6 , nor e equal to d ; to prove that a + 6 = c + d ; 
*nd that eitdier of the fractions equals - 

Write the equality thus, — 

aC“6d g— 5+(g"d) 
od— 6c”'a“6 — (c—d) 

Apply Example 5, and there results, 

ac— 6d+ad“6c_a— 6 
oC“6d“ad+6c c—d’ 

whence a+ft-c + d 

(c— d)(a-*- 6 ) C“d 

If now o - c or d— 6 be written by a single symbol x, 
the first fraction becomes 


prove that 

(y^z-x^u) (z+x-y-i-u) (x+y-g+t tj 
{x+y+z — u)^ 

(5+C“g)(c+g — 6)(a4-6 — c) ^ 

8a6c 

Deal with the reciprocals of x, y, thus, 

y^Z'-X’{‘U = y-\-z—'{x — u) 

“ 7a(s«-x«) 

= 4 Jayzxu{c + b — a). 

Hence, by symmetry, the numerator of the left hand frao 
tion becomes 

64 fjabc ^T^a^v^ijb + c — < 2 ) (c + a — 6) (a + 6 — c). 

Also,x+3/ + a-«*=a^Q + ^) 

= 2 Jc{xy + zu)^ 

= 8 tjahexyzu^ 

Hence the result. 


Sect. IV. — Subds. 

36. It has been already observed (Art, 23), that the root 
of any proposed quantity is found by dividing the’exponent 
of the quantity by the index of the root^ and the rule has 
been illustrated by examples, in all of which, however, the 
quotient expressing the exponent of the result is a whole 
number; but there maybe cases in which the quotient is a 
fraction. Thus, if the cube root of were required, it 
might be expressed, agreeably to the method of notation 

already explained, either thus, or thus, a^. 

Quantities which have fractional exponents are called 
mrds^ or imperfect powers, and are said to be irratumal^ 
in opposition to others with integral exponents, which are 
called rat/imial. 

Surds may be denoted by means of the radical sign, but 
it will be often more convenient to use the notation of 
fractional exponents. The following examples will show 
how they may be expressed either way. 

»/a = a^, 74 ^= 26a^, 6* , 

Va® + 6® = (a® + 6 ®)^, ^/'(a - 6)® = (o - 6)^ 

J5^=(a + 6)Vi6“i 

The operations concerning surds depend on the following 
principles : — 

1. If the numerator and denominator of a fractional 
exponent be either both multiplied or both divided by the 
same quantity, the value of the power is the same. Thus, 

•t CM 

M «!• 

a =a . 

2. The product of like powers (integral or fractional) is 
the same power of the product. Thus, = (a 6 >)^. 


(c+x) (6+a;)-“c6 6+g-fg a+6 a+6+c-f-d 

2x ^ 2 ~ 2 4 

Ex. 8. If ^ r>y = “7: 7 71 1 

\/64-Vg— Vc+Va — \/6* 

1 1 

+ V6 — Vc * ** ™ Va+ V6+ Vc ^ 


37. L — Reduction of a Rational QumUUy to the form of a 
Surd of any given d&fbonvination. 

Rule. Eeduce the exponent of the quantity to the form of 
a fraction of the same denomination as the given surd. 

Ex. Keduco to the form of the cube root. 

Here the esponent 2 must be reduced to the form of a 
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fraction having 3 for a denominator, which will be the 
fraction f ; therefore = i/a® . 

38. H. — Reduction of Surds of different defiominations to 
others of the same value and of the same dervomination. 

Rule. Eeduce the fractional exponents to others of the 
same value, and having the same common denominator. 

Bx. Bednce Ja and or and to other equi- 
valent surds of the same denomination. 

The exponents -J, f . when reduced to a common deno- 
minator, are | and i ; therefore the surds required are 

6 6 

and 6®, or and . 

39. Ill; — Reduction of Surds to their most simple terms. 

Rule. Beduce the surd into two factors, so that one of 
them may be a complete power, having its exponent divi- 
sible by the index of the surd. Extract the root of that 
power, and place it before the remaining quantities, with 
the proper radical sign between them. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^48 to its most simple terms. * 

The number 48 may be resolved into the two factors 16 | 
iLud 3, of which the first is a complete square ; therefore 

^48 = (4* X 3)^ = 4 X si = 4 J3T 

Ex. 2. Reduce ^98<x%, and ^24a®a; -h each to 

its most simple terms. 

First, ^98^ - (T^a^ ^ = la^ x {2xY - 7a^ J^x . 

Also J2^a^x + 40a®a;^ = (2®a®(3a; + — 2a J^x -f , 

40. IV. — Addition and Subtraction of Surds. 

Rule. If the surds are of different denominations, reduce 
them to others of the same denomination, by prob. 2, 
and then reduce them to their simplest terms by last pro- 
blem. Then, if the surd part be the same in them all, 
annex it to the sum or difference of the rational parts, 
with the sign of multiplication, and it will give the sum 
or difference required. But if the surd part be not the 
same in all the quantities, they can only be added or 
subtracted by placing the signs + or — between them. 

Ex. 1. Required the sum of J27 and ,,^48^. 

By prob. 3 we find J27 = 3 JS and ^4cS = 4 ^3, there- 
fore + V3. 

Ex. 2. Required the sum of 3 and 5 • 

3 = 3 t/f i and 6 

therefore 3 + 5 # ^2 -h ^ ^2 = V • 

Ex. 3. Required the difference between J3i)a^x and 

J30a^x = (42a^ x 5a)^ « 4a2 J6x^ and J20a^a^ == 
(2^a^x^ X =* 2ax Jbx; therefore ^80 a^x- 
^20a^= (4a2 - 2da:) Jbx . 

41. V. — Multiplication and Division of Surds^ 

Rule. If they are surds of the same rational quantity, add 
or subtract their exponents. 

But if they are surds of different rational quantities, let 
them be brought to others of the same denomination, by 
prob. 2. Then, by multiplying or dividing these rational 
quantities, their product or quotient may be set under 
l^e common radical sign. 

Nate. If the surds have any rational coefficients, their pro- 
duct or quotient must be prefixed. 


3 s _ 

Ex. 1. Required the product of and . 

3 6 3 . 3 19 16 

Jo?' X Ans. 


Ex. 2, Divide hj Ja-¥h . 

These surds, when reduced to the same denomination, 
are (a® - and (a + 6)^. Hence 

' ^ ^ ' Va+l \(a+6)V 


42. VL — Involution and Evolution of Surds. 

The powers and roots of surds are found in the same 
manner as any other quantities, namely, by multiplying or 
dividing their exponents by the index of the power or root 

required. Thus, the square of 3 ;s/3 is 3 x 3 x (3)® = 
3 — - . 

9 ^^9. The 7?th power of a?* is x^. The cube root of 
g ^2 is i (2)^ = ^ and the nih root of is x^. 

43. The reduction of quadratic surds is facilitated by 
the f ollovdng considerations* which appear hardly to require 
demonstration : 

1. tja cannot = & 4- Jc, when is a surd. 

2. a-1- cannot = Jd when Jb^ Jd are unequal 

surds. 

3. a cannot = Jc when »Jc are surds not involv- 

ing the same irrational part, ^2 and ^3 for example. 

4. Ja cannot equal Jb + when all are surds not in- 

volving the same irrational part. 

J^ote. The irrational part of j^/S, for instance, is J2, for ^8 
^2J2. 

44. For example^ we extract the square root of a binomial 
surd such as 284-10 JS in the following way : 

Let .y28^¥T0^3 = a?4-3/, where one or both of x and $/ 
must be a surd. 

Then 284-10 ^3 = a:^4-3^4- 2x ^ , 

10 2xy , 

or No. 2 above would be violated. 

Hence J28-10 J3= ^os^-^y^ — 2xy'=x--y. 

And ^784-300 = a;2-y2^ 

or -h 2^^ = 28 

ar*-y2 = 22 
a: = 5, ^3 

and 5 4- ^/3 is the root required. 

Additional Examples in Surds. 

JEx. 1. Add together^ , ^ ^ , and , 

_J_ 2 

14-V2^1-V2 1-2 

V34-1 V3-1 3-1"^^* 

jJ3 — 2 is the sum required. 

Ex. 2. Find the difference between 

a+x-^d(a+x) , f (a4-g)-" V(g4-a?) \ 

(a4-fl5)4-V^(o4-«)^ ^\(a4-sc)^ — V(a-ha)®/ 

mi ^ .1 V(a4“£c)4-1 1 

The former is . . , — . -t . - - — r . 

V(a4-a5) 14-V(a4“!») d(a-hx} 

The latter is the square root of 

1 V(^4-x)-l 1 

a4-a * V(a4-aj)-l’ ' a4-^:* 

the difference required is 0. 
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JEr. 3. Hud the value » 

® * 


wheu 


At tlie first reduction a divides out, and tlie fraction 
reduced to 



5 4-c+(5"-c) 

h+G-(h’-c) 


I 

c 


is 


£:c. 4, rind tlie value of , 

a- v(2(i--x) 

when iJT- 4a5) -6. 

By the process explained in this article 

whence the fraction reduces to . 

^/26-l 



45. In arithmetic the square root of a number is another 
number, which, when miiltiplied by itself, shall produce 
the first number. In algebra, where quantity takes the 
place of number, the definition leads to a less limited 
result than in arithmetic. In the latter sdence there can- 
not be two square roots of the same’ thing ; in the former, 
there will necessarily be two. For both + 2 x -h 2 gives 
4, and-2 X -2 gives 4; hence the square root of 4 i3-2 
as well as + 2. 

And, further, as in algebra, — 2 is a quantity subject to 
all the operations and definitions of the science, it is clearly 
competent to express, in some form or other, the result of 
extracting its square root. That form must of necessiiy 
be something very different in character from ^^2, whether 
,^2 be + or — , For the definition requires that the square 
root of - 2 shall be such a quantity as when multiplied by 
itself shall produce '-2. It is then clearly no arith- 
metical quantity either + or — , but some quantity con- 
nected with numerical quantities by its properties, but not 
by its nature. It is termed an impossible or imaginary 
quantity, and may be written ^ - 2 or ^^2 ^ - 1, and the 
same notation applies to the square roots of all negative 
quantities. 

The properties of imaginary quantities are almost iden- 
tical with those of surds, and we need not stop to consider 
them. One example of their application will suffice. It 
affords strong confirmation of safety of assuming the 
commutative law to exist in every branch of pure algebra. 

Sx. The product of the sum of two squares by the sum 
of two squares can always be represented under the form 
of the sum of two squares. 

For {u^+52)(c2 + d2)^+5^3T) 1) 

■»(a+5 ^/~l)(c*f(f >/- 1) X (a-5 ^ - 1) (c- c? a/ - 1) 

^{oG-hd+ad+hc ^ --1) {ac- hd-ad+ be 

« (tatc - Mf + (at? + hey . 


Oor. (a® -P 5^) (c^ + cP) = (oc -h bdy + (ad — bey, or the pro- 
duct may be represented in two different ways, under the 
form of the sum of two squares. 

Shot. V. — ^Puopoktiok xsd PnoouEssioif. 

46. ^ comparing together any two qnantities of the 
same kind in respect of magnitude, we may consider how 
much the one is greater than the other, or else how many 
times the one contains either the whole or some part of the 
ether ; or, which is the same thing, we may consider either 


what is the difference between the qnantities, or what is 
the quotient arising from the division of the one quantity 
by the other: the former of these is called their arithmetical 
ratio, and the latter their ge&mMricaZ ratio. These deno- 
minations, however, have been assumed arbitrarily, and 
have little or no connection with the relations they are 
intended to express. 

I. ArUlimeticol Proportion and Progression. 

47. When of four quantities the difference between the 
first and second is eqnd to the difference between the third 
and fourth, the quantities aie called arithmetical propor- 
tionals. Such, for example, are the numbers 2, 5, 9, 12; 
and, in general, the quantities a, a + d, b, b + d. 

48. The principal property of four arithmetical propor- 
tionals is this : — ^If four quantities be arithmetically pro- 
portional, the sum of the extreme terms is equal to the 
sum of the means. Let the quantities be a, a -J- c?, b, 6 •+• d ; 
where d is the difference between the first and second, and 
also between the third and fourth, the sum of the extremes 
is a-|-5 + <?, and that of the means a + c? -f 5; so that the 
truth of the proposition is evident. 

49. If a series of quantities be such, that the difference 
between any two adjacent terms is always the same, these 
terms form an arithmetical progression. Thus, the num- 
bers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c., form a series in arithmetical pro- 
gression, and, in general, such a series may be represented 
^us: 

a, a + if, a + 2c?, a -4- 3c?, a + 4c?, a -J- 5c?, a -i- 6c?, <fec,, where 
a denotes the first term, and d the common difference. 

By a Kttle attention to this series, we readily discover 
that it has the following properties ; 

1. The last tenn of the series is equal to the first term, 
together with tiie common difference taken as often as 
there are terms after the first. Thus, when the number 
of terms is 7, the last term is a+ 6c?; and so on. Hence 
if z denote the last term, n the number of terms, and a and 
d express the first term and common difference, we have 
z=a->c{n- l)d, 

2. The sum of the first and last term is equal to the 

sum of any two terms at the same distance from them. 
Thus,^ suppose* the number of terms to be 7, then the last 
term is a-f 6<?, and the sum of the first and last 2a-f 6c?; 
but the same is also the sum of the second and last but 
one, of the third and last but two, and so on till we come 
to the middle term, which, because it is equally distant 
from the extremes, must be 'added to itself, ’ 

3. To find tiie sum of the series, it is only necessary to 
observe that, if the progression is written down twice, 1° 
from the begin n i n g, 2® from the end, the terms of the former 
increase by the same amount as that by which the terms of 
the latter dimmish ; so that the sum of any two terms which 
stand under each other is always the same, viz., the same 
as tile sum of the first and last terms; hence the double 
series converts addition into multiplication; so that if s 
denote the sum of the series, we have 2« — w(a + ;?), and 

_ Ex. The Bumof the oddnimbers 1, 3, B, 7, 9, <fcc., con- 
tiiiued to n teims, is equal to the squaxe of the number of 
terms. For in this case a = 1, =■ 2, *= 1 + (« - 1) 2 k 

-1, therefore t = gx2n=n^. 

n. Geometrical Proportion and Progression, 

50. ^ When, of four quantities, the quotient arising from 
the division of the first by the second is equal to that 
ansmg from the <^vi5ion of the third by the fourth, these 
quantities are said to be in geometrical proportion, or are 
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called simply proportmiaU, Thus, 12, 4, 15, 5, are four 
numbers in geometrical proportion * and, in general, na^ ct, 

«5, h, may express any four proportionals, for — and 

CL 

. Tib 
also y = 

To denote that any four quantities a, 5, c, d, are pro- 
portionals, it is common to place them thus, aih 
or thus, a : & = c : which notation, when expressed in 

words, is read thus, a is to 5 as c to c?, or the ratio of a to 
b is equal to the ratio of c to d. 

The first and third terms of a proportion are called the 
antecedents^ and the second and fourth the consequents. 
When the two middle terms of a proportion are the 
same, the remaining terms, and that quantity, constitute 
three geometrical proportionals; such as 4, 6, 9, and in 

general na^ ^ ^ middle quantity is called 

a mean proportional between the other two. 

51. The principal properties of four proportionals are 
the following; 

1. If four quantities be proportionals, the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of the means. liot 
a, 5, c, dy be four quantities, such that a \ h \ \ c i d\ then, 

from the nature of proportionals, | = these equal 

quotients be multiplied by h d, and we have ad = be. It 
follows, that if any three of four proportionals be given, 
the remaining one may be found. Thus, let by c, the 
first three, be given, and let it be required to find ar, the 
fourth term; because a \ h \ \ c \ Xy ax^bCy and dividing 
he 

by a, a; = — * 
a 

The converse is obviously true, viz., if four quantities be 
such that the product of two of them is equal to the pro- 
duct of the other two, these quantities are proportionals. 

2. If four quantities are proportional, that is, if a : 5 : : 
c ; dy then will each of the following combinations or arrange- 
ments of the quantities be also four proportionals. 

Isty By inversion, b : and :c. 

2d, By alternation, a :c ::b :d. 

Note . — ^The quantities in the second case must be all of 
the same kind. 

By composition, 5 ; a : : c + d ; c, 
or, ct+ 5 ; 5 : : cH-d ; d. 

4:th, By division, a^-b :a nc — d \ c, 
or, a — 5;5::c — d;d- 

6th, By mixing, a + 5:a“5::c + d:c-d. 

6th, By taking any equimultiples of the antecedents, and 
also any equimtdtiples of the consequents, 
na ipb ; : nc :pd. 

7th, Or, by taking any parts of the antecedents and con- 

^ abed 

sequents, 

^ ' n p n p 

That the preceding combinations of the quantities a, h, 
c, d, are proportionals, may be readily proved, by taking 
the products of the extremes and means ; for from each of 
them we derive this conclusion, that ad^bc, which is 
known to be true, from the original assumption of the 
quantities. 

Sth, If four quantities be proportional, and also other four, 
the product of the corresponding terms will be proportional. 
Let a lb iic id, 

And e if : ig i A; 

Then ae : : egif : dA. 

For ad^bc, and eh^fg, as before, therefore, multiplying 
together these equal quantities, adeh = befg, ov CLoedh^bf 
X ojr; therefore, by the converse of the fbrst property, ae : 
hf I leg I dh. 
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Hence it follows, that if there be any number of pro- 
portions whatever, tiie products of the corresponding terms 
will still be proportion^. 

52. If a series of quantities be so related to each other, 
that the quotient arising from the division of any term by 
that which precedes it is always the same quantity, these 
are said to be in geometrical progression; such are the 
numbers 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, dsc., al^ y, <fcc., and in 
general, a series of such quantities may be represented 
thus, a, ar, ar^, a?^, ar^, ar^, <kc. Here a is the first term, 
and r the quotient of any two adjoining terms, which is 
also called the common ratio. 

By inspecting this series, we find that it has the foLlow- 
ing properties : 

1. The last term is equal to the first, multiplied by the 
common ratio raised to a power, the index of which is one 
less than the number of terms. Therefore, if z denote tiie 
last term, and n the number of terms, z = 

2. The product of the first and last term is equal to the 
product of any two terms equally distant from them ; 
thus, supposing ar^ the last term, it is evident that 
a X ar^ ^arx ar^ =* x ar^, &c. 

The sum of n terms of a geometrical series may be 
foupd thus : 

Let $==a-{-ar + a7'^ + a7^... -f 

Then rs ~ ar + ar® + ar ^. . . + ar’*“"^ ^ ar * . 

Subtract, r5 — 5 = ar* — a . 

That is, (r — 1) s==a(r*"— 1) . 

_ r*— 1 l—r” 

Hence s = -a, or r a. 

r — 1 ’ 1 — r 

Oor. The sum to infinity — • 

Additional Examples in Froportixm and Progression. 
Ex. 1. How many strokes does a clock strike in twelve 
hours ^ 

If s denote the number 

s= 1+ 2+., .12 
5=12 + 11 + ... 1 

25 = 13 + 13 + . ..13=13x12; « = 78. 

Ex. 2. Find the number of shot lying close together in 
the shape of an equilateral triangle. 

Let n be the number of shot in a side of the triangle. 
Counting from one angle, and taking in successive rows 
parallel to the opposite side, we get as the number re- 
quired . 

1 + 2 +.. . 7 .= -^-^. 

Ex. 3. To find the number of shot in a pile of the form 
of a triangular p 3 ?Tamid. 

As each shot Hes in the hollow formed by those below 
it, the number of shot in the successive sides from the base 
upwards will evidently be 

72# — 1, 72.— 2,.. .1 . 

Hence the number of shot in the pile wiB be 

n( 7 t+l) (n— ^ (7i^2)(7i— 1) 1.2 

2 2 2 2 ' 

To sum t his series induction may be employeo. Thr 
result is 

+ 1) (tIt + 2) 

6 * 

Ex. 4. A ratio of greater inequality is diminished, and 
'yf less inequality increased, by adding the same quantity 
to each of its terms. 

Let a>b; then • 

By multiplying out, this is evident. 
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iSc. 5. Find the vulgar fraction which is equivalent to 
the recurnng decimal 

-3i42^ 

Let a:='3i42, 

then lOar- 3*142 

10,000;B=314:2-i42 

subtracting 9990^: = 3139 

ol39 

^""9990 

Mx* 6. A sum of money doubles itself in fifteen years 
at a rate a little below 5 per cent. A noble Scotch family 
have retained in their possession gold coins of the value of 
^500 since the days of Mary Stuart (300 years) ; what 
have they lost by not allowing the money to accumulate at 
the above ratel 

Every pound would have amounted to £2^®; 
.£500 (2^-1) is the loss. It amounts to upwards of 
^524,000,000. 

Ex, 7, The sum of the mixed series 

a + (n + h)r + (ct-}-2h)r®-f 

® . 6r(l— (a+9i-l&)r* 
i-r"^ (l-r)3 l~r 

Sect. VL — ^Resolutton op Equations involving one 
Unknown Quantity. 

53. The primary object of algebraic investigation is to 
discover certain unknown quantities, by comparing iliem 
with other quantities which are given, or suppos^ to be 
known. The relation between the known and unknown 
quantities is either that of equality, or else such as may 
be reduced to equality; and a proposition which afSrms 
that certain combinations of quantities are equal to one 
another is called an equatim. Such are the following : — 

X . X 24 
2 + 3 

2a?4-3y“ii;y . 

The first of these equations expresses the relation between 
an unknown quantity x and certam known numbers; and 
the second expresses the relation which the two indefinite 
quantities x and y have to each other. 

The conditions of a problem may be such as to require 
several equations and symbols of unknown quantities for 
their complete expression. These, however, by rules here- 
after to be e:^lained, may be reduced to one equation, 
involving only one unknown quantity and its powers, be- 
sides the known quantities; and the method of expressing 
that quantity by means of the known quantities consti- 
tutes the theory of equations, one of the most important 
as well as most intricate branches of algebraic analysis. 

An equation is said to be resolved when the unknOTO 
quantity is made to stand alone on one side, and only 
known quantities on the other side; and the value of the un- 
known quantity is called a root of the equation. The general 
definition of a root of an equation is, that it is a num&rical 
qtumtity (ie,, some combination of numbers) which, when 
written in place of the unknown quantity, renders the 
equation a numerical ideality; thus 1 is the root of the 
equation g — l, 1 and are both roots of the equation 

1, As/-!, - V-1 and -1 are all roots of the 
equation 

64. Equations containing only one unknown quantity 
and its powers, are divided into different ord^s^ according 
to the highest power of that quantity contained in any one 
of its terms. The equation, however, is supposed to be 
reduced to such a form that the unknown quantity is found 
only in the numerators of the terms, and that the exponents 
of its powers are expressed by positive integers. 


If an equation contams only the first power of the 
unknown quantity, it is called a simple equation, or an 
equation of the first order. Such is aa; + 6 — c, where sc 
denotes an unknown, and a, h, c, known quantities. 

If the equation contains the second power of the un- 
known quantity, it is said to be of the second degree, 
or is called a quadratic equation; such is 
and in general aa^ -l- 5a; = c. If it contains the third power 
of the unknown quantity, it is of the third degree, or 
is a cubic equation ; such are a;® -h 2sc^ + 4a: = 10, and 
ax^ + bx- + cx = d ; and so on with respect to equations of 
the higher orders. A simple equation is sometimes said to 
be lineaVy or of one dimensioTi, In like manner, quadratic 
equations are said to be of two dimensions, and cubic 
equations of three dimensions. 

When in the course of an algebraic investigation we 
arrive at an equation involving only one unknown quantity, 
that quantity will often be so entangled in the different 
terms as to render several previous reductions necessary 
before the equation can be expressed under its character- 
istic form, so as to be resolved by the rules which belong 
to that form. 

These reductions depend upon the operations which 
have been explained in the former part of this treatise, 
and the application of a few self-evident principles, namely, 
that if equal quantities be added to or subtracted from 
equal quantities, the sums or remainders wiU be equal; if 
equal quantities be multiplied or divided by the same 
quantity, the products or quotients will be equal, and, 
l^tly, if equal quantities be raised to the same power, or 
have the same root extracted out of each, the results wili 
stili be equal 

From these considerations are derived the following 
rules, which apply alike to equations of all orders, and are 
alone sufficient for the resolution of simple equations, 

66. B'lde 1. Any quantity may be transposed from one 
side of an equation to the other, by changing its sign. 

Thus, if 3a?- 10 = 2a; + 5 , 

Then 3a;-2a?«5 + 10, 

Or a7=15. 

Again, if ax + b — cx-dx + e , 

Then oa? - ca? -h c^a; =« e — 6 , 

Or (a-^c+d)x^e-b , 

The reason of this rule is evident, for the transposing of 
a quantity from one side of an equation to the other is 
nothing more than adding the same quantity to each side 
of the equation, if the sign of the quantity transposed was 
— ; or subtracting it, if the sign was + . 

From this rule we may infer, that if any quantity be 
found on each side of the equation with the same sign, it 
may be left out of both. Also, that the signs of all the 
terms of an equation may be changed into the contrary, 
without affecting the truth of the equation. 

Thus, if a+a? = 5-l-a-hc, 

Then x = b + c; 

Andif a-x = b-d, 

Then x-^a^^d-b. 


56. Rule 2. If the unknown quantity in an equation be 
multiplied by any quantity, that quantity may be taken 
away, by dividing all the other terms of the equation 
by it. 

If 

Then a!=^=8. 


n 

Then 


w=5-c, 
a a 


6 

a 
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Here equal quantities are divided by tbe same quantity, 
and therefore the quotients are equal. 


57. Rule 3. If any term of an equation be a fraction, its 
denominator may be taken away, by multiplying all the 
other terms of the equation by that denominator. 


If 

Then 

K 

Then 

If 

We have 



:r=35. 

X , , 

- = 6 — c-hct 4 
a 

x=^ab — ac-h ctd^ 
h 

a — = 

ax — h^cx and x = 


In these examples, equal quantities are multiplied by 
the same quantity, and therefore the products are equaL 

58. Rule 4. If the unknown quantity is found in any term 
which is a surd, let that surd be made to stand alone 
on one side of the equation, and the remaining terms 
on the opposite side; then involve each side to a power 
denoted by the index of the surd, and thus the unknown 
quantity shall be freed from the surd expression. 

If ^/^-h6 = 10, ^ 

Then, by transposition, Jx=^10-Q = 4:; 

And, squaring both sides, Jx x Jx = 4: x 4: , 

Or x—16. 


Also, if 
By trans. 

And, squaring, 

Hence 


J a? + x^ — h — x, 

Ja^-hix^ — b + x f 
a^ + x^^(b-h x)^ = + 2bx + afl , 

a2 — 52 ^ 25^1?, X = • 


59. ^Rule 5. If the side of the equation which contains the 
unknown quantity be a perfect power, the equation may 
be reduced to another of a lower order, by extracting 
the root of that power out of each side of the equation. 


Thus, if x^^64a^, 

Then, by extracting the cube root, a? = 4a; 

And if (a + x^ = — 

Then a + = jjb^ — a® . 

60. In these examples we have been able to determine 
*the value of the unknown quantity by the rules already 
delivered, because in every case the first, or at most the 
second power of that quantity, has been made to stand 
alone on one side of the equation, while the other con- 
sisted only of known quantities; but the same methods of 
reduction serve to bring equations of aU degrees to a pro- 
per form for solution. Thus, if ^ 1 -p -x + 

by proper reduction, we have + = a cubic 

equation which may be resolved by rules to be afterwards 
explained. 

Sect. VII. — ^Reduction oe Equations involvino more 
THAN one Unknown Quantity. 

61. Having shown in the last section in what manner 
an equation involving one unknown quantity may be 
resolved, or at least fitted for a final solution, we are next 
to explain the methods by which two or more equations, 
involving as many unknown quantities, may at last be 
reduced to one equation and one unknown quantity. 

As the unknown quantities may be combined together 
in very different ways, so as to constitute an equation, the 
methods most proper for their elimination must therefore 
be various. The three following, however, are of general 
application, and the last of Sbem may be used with 


advantage, not only when the unknown quantity to be 
eliminated rises to the same power in all the equations, 
but also when the equations contain different powers of 
that quantity. 

62. Method 1. Observe which of the unknown quantities 
is the least involved, and let its value be found from each 
equation, by the rules of last section. 

Let the values thus found be put equal to each other, 
and hence new equations will arise, from which that quan- 
tity is wholly excluded. Let this operation be now re- 
peated with these equations, thus eliminating the unknown 
quantities one by one, till at last an equation be foimd 
which contains only one unknown quantity. 

Ex, Let it be required to determine x and y from these 
two equations. 

2x+3y^23 
oo; — 2y= 10 

23 3y 

From the first equation, ■ ■ * 

From the second equation, x = • 


'Let these values of x be now put equal to each other, 
10-1- 23 — 32/ 

5 2 ’ 

Or 20-l-4y = 115 — 15y; 

19y = 95, 


And we have 


And y = 5 : 

And since = or x^ frojoa either of 

2 5 ' 

these values we find x — 4:. 


63. Method 2. Let the value of the unknown quantity 
which is to be eliminated be found from that equation 
wherein it is least involved. Let this value and its 
powers be substituted for that quantity, and its respec- 
tive powers in the other equations; and with the new 
equations thus arising, let the operation be repeated till 
there remain only one equation and one unknown quantity. 

Ex, Let the given equations, as in last method, be 

2x+3y^23 f 

5x-2y=10, 

From the first equation, ; 

And this value of x being substituted in the second 
equation, we have 5 x — — = 10 , 

Or lW-lSy-4y = 20; 

And y~5 

And hence as before* 

64. Method 3. Let the given equations be multiplied 
or divided by such numbers or quantities, whether known 
or unknown, that the term which involves the highest 
power of the unknown quantity may be the same in each 
equation. 

Then, by adding or subtracting the equations, as occar 
sion may require, that term will vanish, and a new equa- 
tion emerge, wherein the number of dimensions of the 
unknown quantity in some cases, and in others the number 
of unknowni quantities will be diminished ; and by a repeti- 
tion of the same or similar operations, a final equation 
may be at last obtained, involving only one unknown 
quantity. 

Ex, Let the same example be taken, as in the illustrar 
tion of the former methods, namely, 

2x’i-3y=^23 , 
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To eliminate let -flie first equation be multiplied by 5, 
and tie second by 2 ; tins we have 

10ir+15y=115, 

10a:— 4y= 20- 
Here the term involving » is the same in both equations ; 


I tion be multipKed by 10, the second bv 5, and tbe tbiid 
by 3, the resnlts will be these : 

120a; + 80y H- 6O2 = 14880 , 

100a; + 75y + 60^ = 14100 , 

90a;4*72y + 602:— 13680 , 




and It IS 0DY10U3, maL oy — 

other, the resulting equation -will contain only y, and toown 
numbers; for by such subtraction we find 19y— 95, and 

therefore y = 5. ^ ^ 

Having got the value of y, it is easy to see how x may 
be found from either of the given equations ; but it may 
also be found in the same manner as we found y. U or let 
the first of the given equations be multiplied by 2, and me 
second by 3, we have 

4a?-h6y = 46, 

15a?- 6y==30. 

By adding these equations, we find 

19a; = 76, and a; = 4. 

65^ The following examples will serve further to illus- 
trate these different methods of elnninating the unknown 
quantities from equations. 

Bx. 1. Given | determine a: and y. 

To eliminate y, let the first equation be multiplied by 
/, and the second by 6, and we have 
afx-Vhfy=cf , 
hdx+lfy = 'bg . 

Taking now the difference between these equations, 
afx—hdx=‘t^—hg. 

Or {of- Id^c =<^f-hg, 

cf—lg 

And therefore x = ‘ 

In the same manner may y be determined, by multiplying 
the first of the given equations by d, and the second by a; 
for we find 

adx+hdy^cd , 
adx-\-afy — ag. 

And taking the difference as before, we get 
hdy-afy^cd-ag , 
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and the third from the second, and we have 

20iB+5y = 780 , 

10a: + 3y = 4r20 . 

Next, to eliminate y, let the first of these equations be 
mnltiplied by 3, and the second by 5 ; hence, 

60a;+15y = 2340, 

50a: + 15y = 2100 . 

Subtracting now the latter equation from the former, 

10a: = 240 and a;= 24 , 

420-10® 
y= 5 — = 


And 


= 120 . 


1448- 12® -8y 
s- g 

Ex, 3. Given x^-yz^^d?, y^-xz=b% 3®-a:y-c», to 
find a?, and 2. 

By subtraction, we have 

2/ + 2) = a2-62 (1), 

\z — iii})\x + y -)r ^ — cfi (2) , 

(2/ — 2) -f 2/ ^ • 

Squaring, adding, and dividing by 2, we get 

^xy-xz-yz) {x-\‘y + i 
^4 ^ 54 ^ _ ^2j^2 _ ^2g2 _ 12^2 ^ 

j But a^-{‘^ + z^--xy-xz-yz is the sum of the three given 
expressions, and equal to a® -h 

Hence (cfi + 6^ -h c^) (a? -f y + z)^ = + 6^ 4- 

a^62 _ ^2g2 „ 52^2^ which gives a; 4- y + s . 

, Equations (1) and (2) are now two simple equations, 
which, combined with the value of a? -h y 4- 2 as determined, 
give Xf y, and 


0^ 


Ux. 4. Given 


And therefore 


~M — af 


66, This example may be considered as a general solu- 
tion of the following problem. Two equations expressing 
the relation between the first powers of two unknown 
quantities being given, to determine those quantities ; for 
whatever be the number of terms in each equation, it will 
xeadily appear, as in Art. 55, that by proper reduction 
tiiey may be brought to the same form as those given in 
the above example* 

67. Let XLS next consider such equations as involve 
three unknown quantities. 


^x= + 


I Multiply the first by ^x, the second by Jy, and the 
third by and add two and two. There results 


x + y-- 


f 2c 

Jxyz- 


2.43. 


Ex, 2. Given 


M+|.62 


to find X, y, and z. 


Here the given equations, when cleared from fractions, 
become 

12a; 4* 8y4" 6z = 1488, 

20*1? 4* ISy *4" 12z=s 2820 , 

30a? -h 24y 4- 20z — 4560 . 

To eliminate z by the third method, let the first equa- 


. — 2& 
a?4‘Z = ^/xyz — 

y + z == sjxyz ™ 

£S 

a;z4-yz” J^z 2c 
xy-hyz= Jxyz 2b 
a;y4-a;z= ^xyz 2a 

yz= sjxyz (&4-C - a) 
xz = s/xyz (a + c-b) 
a;y= Jxyz(a + b-c) 

I Multiplying any two of these we get one of the unknown 
quantities : 

a; = (a -f c - 2>) (a + ~ c), (fee. 

Sect. 7111 — Questions PEonuciNa Simple Equations. 
68. When the conditions of a’ problem have been ex- 
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pressed by equations, or translated from the common 
language into that of algebra, we must consider whether 
the problem be properly limited; for in some cases the 
conditions may be such as to admit of innumerable solu- 
tions, and in others they may involre an absurdity, and 
thus render the problem altogether impossible. 

Now, by considering the examples of last section, it 
will appear, that to determine any number of unknown 
quantities, there must be given as many equations as liiere 
are unknown quantities. These, however, must be such 
as cannot be derived from each other, and they mnst not 
involve any contradiction; for in the one case the problem 
would admit of an unlimited number of answers, and in 
the other case it would be impossible. For example, if it 
were required to determine x and y from these two equa- 
tions, 2x-3y=lSy 4£i? - = 26; as the latter equation 

is a consequence of the former (for each term of the one 
is the half of the corresponding term of the other), it is 
evident that innumerable values of x and y might be found 
to satisfy both equations. Again, if x and y were to be 
determined from these equations, £C + 2y=8, + 26, 

it is easy to see that it is impossible to find such values of 
X and y as will satisfy both; for, from the first, we find 
Sx ^ 24: - 6y; and from the second, Sa? — 26 - 6y ; and 
therefore 24 — 6y = 26 — 6y, or 24 = 26, which is absurd; 
and so also must have been the conditions from which this 
conclusion is drawn. 

69. But there is yet another case in which a problem 
may be impossible; and that is, when there are more 
equations than unknown quantities ; for it appears, that 
in this case, by the rules of last section, we should at last 
find two equations, each involving the same unknown 
quantity. Now, unless these happened to agree, the pro- 
blem would admit of no solution. On the whole, therefore, 
it appears that a problem is limited when the conditions 
furnish just as many independent equations as there are 
unknown quantities to be determined : if there be fewer, 
the problem is indeterminate ; but if there be more, the 
problem in general admits of no solution whatever, 

70. We shall now apply the preceding observations to 
some examples, which are so chosen as to admit of being 
resolved by simple equations. 

Ex, 1. What is that number, to whidi if there be 
added its half, its third, and its fourth parts, the sum will 
be 50? 

Let X denote the number sought ; then its half wiU be 
I , its third | , and its fourth 


Hence 

Or 


X XX 

“’+2 + 3 + 4 = ®®- 
24:X -1- 12ar + 8a; -h 607 = 1200 


50a; =1200; 
a; = 24 . 


i 


money for them, as sne expected, she lost 4d. ; what num- 
ber of eggs did she buy? ^ 

Let X be the number of eggs of each sort; 

Then will ~ be the price of the first sort; 


And ~= the price of the second sort. 

3 

Now, the whole number being 2a;, we have 
4cc 

6 : 2a? 2 ; — =price of both sorts at 5 for 2d. • 
o 

X X 4x j , , 

n + o “ T = question. 

2a o O 

Hence 15a; + 10a; — 24a? = 120, 

And a;= 120, the number of each sort. 

Ex, 4. A person at play lost ^ of his money, and then 
won 3s.; after which he lost ^ of what he then had, and 
then won 2s. ; lastly he lost ^ of what he then had, and, 
this done, found he had only 12s. left : what had he at first? 

Suppose he began to play with x shillings. 

He lost J of his money, or and had left | 

He won 3s. and had then = 


TT 1 ^ 1 3a;-Hl2 

He lost ^ of — 2 — , 


305+12 


05+4 

4 


4 

2a;+8 


or and had left 

4 


He won 2s. and had then + 2 = 


He lost ^ of , 


2i»+16 2a;+16 


4 

12a;+96 


or 


4 

205+16 
28 


, and had left 


4 • 28 28 

And because he had now 12s. left, we have this equation, 
12a;+96 


28 


' = 12 , 


Hence 12® = 240, and a? = 20 . 

Ex, 5, To divide the number 90 into 4 such parts, that 
if the first be increased by 2, the second diminished by 2, 
the third multiplied by 2, and the fourth divided by 2, the 
sum, difference, product and quotient shall be all equal to 
each other. 

In this question there are four quantities to be deter- 
mined; but instead of introducing several letters, having 
put X to denote the first of them, we may find an expres- 
sion for each of the remaining ones, as follows 

Because a? + 2 = second quantity - 2, 

. a; + 4 = the second quantity; 

And because a; + 2 = third x2; 

• *• quantity. 

2 


Thus it appears that the number sought is 24, which 
upon trial will be found to answer the conditions of the 
question. 

Ex, 2, A post is J of its length in the mud, ^ in the 
water, and 10 feet above the water; what is its whole 
length ? 

Let its length be x feet, then the part in the mud is 

and that in the water therefore, from the nature of 
the question, 

From this equation we find Tar + 120= 12a;, and a? = 24. 

Ex, 3. A market-woman bought a certain number of 
eggs at 2 a penny, and as many at 3 a penny, and sold them 
all out again at 5 for 2d. ; but, instead of getting her own 


And in like manner 2(a? + 2) =the fourth quantity. 

Now by the question, the sum of all the four = 90; 

a5 + a? + 4+^^+2(a; + 2) = 90 . 

Hence 9a; = 162, and a? = 18 ; 

Therefore the numbers required are 18, 22, 10, and 40. 

Ex, 6. A and B together can perform a piece of work 
in 12 hours, A and G in 20, and B and 0 in 15 hours; in 
what time wiU each be able to perform it when working 
separately? 

That we may have a general solution, let us suppose A 
and B can perform the work in a hours, A and 0 in 6 
hours, and B and 0 in c hours. Let a?, y, and z, denote 
the times in which A, B, and C, could perform it respec- 
tively, if each worked alone; and let the whole work be 
represented by 1. The question gives at once — 
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1 1 1_1 1 1_1 
r » z~~ y z c' 


a' X ' z h‘ 

If these be added, and their sum divided by 2, we find 
x^ % 2a 26 2c 

From this equation let each of the three preceding be 
subtracted in its turn: thus we get 
1 
z 

I 

V 
i 

X 


Kence 


z = 


V’- 


af== 


1 2. JL- 

+a6+ac— 6c 

■2a'‘’2i‘^2e 

2a6c * 


+a6 — ac+6c 

2a 26 2c 

2a6c * 

1 1 

— a6+ac+6c 

2a 21 2c 

2a6c * 

2dbc 

^-60 

+a6+ac— 6c 


2dbo 

.^-20 

* +a6— a(;+6c” 

360 ■ 

2a6c 

.^“-30 

’ — a6+ac+6c” 

'240 ‘ 


Sect. IX. — Solution of Quadratic Equations. 

Quadratic 71. We are next to explain the resolution of equations 
Equations of the second degree, or quadratic equations. These in- 
volve the second power of the unknown quantity, and may 
be divided into two kinds, ^re and adfected. 

L Pure quadratic equations are such as after proper 
r^uction have the square of the unknown quantity in 
one term, while the remaining terms contain only known 
quantities. Thus, = 64, and 4- 6 c, are examples of 
pure quadratics. 

* IL Adfectzd quadratic equations contain the square of 
the unknown quantity in one term, and its first or simple 
power in another; the remaining terms consisting entirely 
of known quantities. Such are the following, 

*=28, c^d. 

The manner of resolving a pure quadratic equation is 
sufficiently evident. If the unknown quantity he made to 
stand alone on one side, with unity as a coefficient, wMe 
the other side consists entirely of known quantities, and 
the square root of each side be taken, we immediately ob- 
tain tile value of the simple power of the unknown quan- 
tity as directed by rule 5th of Sect, VL 

In extracting the square root of any quantity, it is 
necessary to observe, that the sign of the root may be 
either -h or — , and that consequently a quadratic must 
always have two solutions, 

72. When an adfected quadratic equation is to he re- 
solved, it may always, by proper reduction, he brought to 
the following form : 

x^-\‘px = q\ 

Whesre p and q are numerical quantities, + or - , 

Let ua compare the side of it which involves the un- 
known quantity x with tiie square of a binomial x + a; that 
is, let us comp^e with x^ + 2ax = {x + a)\ and 

it will prea^tly appear, that if we suppose p = 2a, orf = a, 

the quantities and x!^^2ax will be equal; and as 

x^-h2ax is rendered a complete square, by adding to it a^, 
so also may x^ +px be completed into a square by adding 

to it ~ , which is equal to a®; therefore, let ^ be added to 

both sides of the equation x^+px^q^ and we have 

J=^+2, or 

and, extracting the square root of each side, 



73. From these observations we derive the following 
general rules for resolving adfected quadratic equations. 

1. Bring all the terms involving the unknown quantity 
to one side, and the known quantities to the other side, 
and so that the term involving the square of the unknown 
quantity may be positive. 

2. If the square of the unknown quantity be multiplied 
by a coefficient, let the other terms be divided by it, so 
that the coefficient of the square of the un kn own quantity 
may be 1. 

3. Add to both sides the square of half the coefficient 
of the unknown quantity itself, and the side of the equa- 
tion involving the unknown quantity will now he a com- 
plete square. 

4. Extract the square root of both sides of the equation, 
by which it becomes simple with respect to the unknown 
quantity; and, by transposition, that quantity may be made 
to stand alone on one side of the equation, while the other 
side consists of known quantities; and therefore the equar 
tion is resolved. 

JSx, 1. Given x^-h2x^S6, to determine x . 

Here the coefficient of the second term is 2; therefore, 
adding the square of its half to each side, we have 

-h 2a; H- 1 = 35 + 1 = 36 , 

And, extractiag the square root, a? + 1 — \/36 = A: 6 . 

Hence a? = a 6 - 1, that is, a; = 4- 5, or a? = - 7, and either 
of these numbers will be found to satisfy the equation, for 

5x54-2 X 5 = 35, also -7x ~74-2x - 7 = 35, 

^2 

JSx. 2, Given - 12 =a;, to find x . 

This equation, when reduced, becomes — Gjc = 72 , 

And, by completing the square, a;^-~6a?4-9 = 724-9 = 81 . 
Hence, by extracting the square root, a; - 3 = 9, and 

x=t A: 9 4“ 3; 

Therefore a? = 4- 12, or oj = - 6 ; and upon trial we find that 
each of these values satisfies the original equation, for 


12x12 

6 


. 12 = 12, alBo ^^ - ^ -12= -6. 


JSx, 3. Given 28 = llo?, to find x. 
Then x? - lla;= - 28 . 


And, by completing the square, 


4 4 4 

11 3 

Therefore, by extracting the root, a? - — = ^ 


11 3 

Hence a?=~=b- ; that is, x=^ 4-7, or a;= 4-4. 

In the first two examples, we found one positive value 
for X in each, and also one negative value; but in this 
example both the values of x are positive, and, upon 
trial, each of them is found to satisfy the equation; for 
7x74-28 = 11 X 7, also 4 x 4 + 28 = 11 x 4. 

74. As at first sight it appears remarkable, that in 
every quadratic equation the unknown quantity admits 
always of two distinct values or roots, it wiR be proper to 
consider a little further the circumstances upon which this 
peculiarity depends. 

To do this, let us re-examine the equation x^ + 2x^S5, 
By bringing all the terms to one side, the equation may 
be expressed thus, + 2a? - 35 = 0 ; so that we shall have 
determined a;, when we have found such a number as, when 
substituted for it in the quantity a:^ + 2a? - 35, will render 
the result equal to 0. But a?^ + 2a? - 35 is the product of 
these two factors a? - 5 and a; + 7, as^ may be proved by 
actual multiplication; therefore, to find a?, we have (a? - 5) 
(a? + 7) = 0 ; and as a product can <mly become = 0 when 
one of its factors is reduced to 0, i^fcllows that either of 
the two factors a? - 6 and a; + 7 may he^assumed =0. If 
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a;- 5 = 0, then a?«5 ; but if iu-t-T^O, then - 7; so 
that the two values of a?, or two roots of the equation 
a?^-t-2a?= 35, are -f-5 and —7, as we have already found 
in a different manner. 

75. What has been shown in a particular case is true of 
any quadratic equation whatever; that is, if -h'px = q, or, 
by bringing all the terms to one side, x^+px-q = 0, it 
is always possible to find two factors a: -a, and a? 4- 6, 
such, that 

a^~{‘px-q^(x - a) + 

where a and h are known quantities, which depend only 
upon p and q, the given numbers in the equation; and 
since that to have (x — a;) (ij? + &) “ 0, we may either assume 
ic-a— 0ori»-i-5 = 0, it evidently follows that the condi- 
tions of the equation ^px - = 0, or ^ 

satisfied by taking x— ■\-a ox x^ -h . 

Prom these considerations it follows, that x can have 
only two values in a quadratic equation ; for if it could be 
supposed to have three or more values, then it would 
be possible to resolve sp^-^rpx-^q into as many factors, 
x — c,x — d^ &c. ; but the product of more than two factors 
must necessarily contain the third or higher powers of x, 
and as x^ -^px - q contains no higher power than the second, 
therefore no such resolution can take place. 


70. Solution of Questions which produce Quadratic 
Equations. 


Ex, 1. It is required to divide the number 10 into two 
such parts that the sum of their squares may be 58. 

Let X be the one part; 

Then, since their sum is 10, the other is 10 - r; 
by the question, + (10 - x)^ = 58 ; 

That is, 100 - 20x + x^^5S , 

Or 2a^ - 20a?« 58 - 100 « - 42 ; 

Hence - 10j?= —21 . 

And completing the square, x^ — lOay-f 25 = 25 - 21 = 4 ; 
Hence, by extracting the root, iu - 5 = =t: ^4 « =1= 2 , 

And a? = 5 ± 2 , 

That is, ii;~7, or aj=!3. 

If we take the greater value of x^ viz. 7, the other 
number 10 - a? will be 3 ; and if we take the less value of 
X, viz. 3, then the other number is 7. Thus it appears, 
that the greater value of the one number corresponds to 
the less value of the other ; and indeed this must neces- 
sarily be the case, seeing that both are alike concerned in 
the question. Hence, the only numbers that will answer 
the conditions of the question are 7 and 3. 

Ex, 2. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost him 
i60, out of which he reserved 15, and sold the remainder 
for -£54, gaining 2s. each upon them. How many sheep 
-did he buy, and what did each cost him 1 

Suppose that he bought x sheep. 

Then each would cost him shillings. 

Therefore, since after reserving 15, he sold each of the 
remaining a; - 16 for + 2 shillings, he would receive 

for them (a? - 16) shillings. And, because £54 

*=1080 shillings, we have by the question, 


(®- 15) ^^+2) = 1080; 

-which, by proper reduction, becomes + 45 a? » 9000; 

whence a?= **= And, taking the positive root, 

2 2 

ar«75, the number of sheep; and consequently 16 

'Shillings, the price of each. 


Ex, 3. It is required to find two numbers, of which the 
product shall be 6, and the sum of their cubes 35. 

0 

Let X be the one number; then - will be the other. 

^ X 

216 

Therefore, by the question, == 35 ; 

Hence a:® 4- 21 6 Slaj® , 

Or a;®-35a?3« -216. 

This equation, by putting becomes 

^2^35y« -216; 

Hence we find y =* 27, or ^ = 8 . 

And since a? — y^ a? — 3, or a;=2. 

If a?— 3, then the other number is 2, and if a? =2, the 
other number is 3; so that 2 and 3 are the numbers re- 
quired. 

In general, if it be required to find two numbers which 
are exactly alike concerned in a question that produces a 
quadratic equation, tbey will be the roots of that equation. 
A similar observation applies to any number of quantities 
which require for their determination the resolution of an 
equation of any degree whatever. 

77. On some AnoTnalies in the Solution of a Erohlem which 
results in an Equation, 

From what has preceded, it will be evident that a root of 
an equation may be a very different thing from the solution 
of the problem on which the equation is based. It will be 
proper to give a few illustrations of this difference before 
passing on to consider equations in general 

(1.) A solution may be inapplicahle to the problem as a 
problem of arithmetic, appl3?ing only to the algebraic pro- 
blem. 

Ex, Find a number such that if it be first increased by 
10, and then diminished by 10, the difference of the square 
roots of the results shall be equid to 10. 

Let X be the number; then the problem requires that 

Aya?4-10- Va?- 10*= 10. 

Transposing and squaring, we get 

a? -4 10 = 100 -4 20 ^ 10 -4 a? — 10 . 

Transposing and squaring again, there results a? - 10 = 
16, a? *=26. 

Now, it is obvious that 26 does not satisfy the condi- 
tions of the problem, but that it is the solution of another 
problem, viz,, that which substitutes sum^^ for “ differ- 
ence” in the enunciation. Generally we may remark that 
an algebraic statement is not definite like an arithmetical 
one. The algebraic square root of a quantity being -4 or 
— , algebra cannot, as arith metic do es, disting uish between 
the two. The equation \/j»4-10- - 10 =* 10 is alge- 

braically the same as *sjx 4- 10 + six — 10 *= 10, &c. 

(2.) A solution may be inverted, or rather may invert 
the statement. 

Ex, Divide 15 into two such pans that the greater shall 
exceed three times the less by as much as half the less 
exceeds 3, 

Let X be the greater, and 15 — a; the less. The state- 
ment produces the equation, 

a:-3 (15-a:)=^ (15-a3)-3, 

which gives at once a? = 11, so that 11 is the greater, 4 the 
less part. But, on trying the solution, we find it is not 
that of the problem given, but of another problem, in which 
“ exceeds” is replaced by falls short of.” Algebra cannot, 
in every case, as arithmetic does, distinguish the order of 
• subtraction in statiug a difference. 

Ex, 2, Find a number such that the square root of the 
difference between its fourth power and its square being 
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found and increased by 1 , the squ^ root of the sum shall 
be equal to the given number diminished by 1 . 
ss be the number, then 

whence x-0, Jj 

neither of which solves the problem as stated. 

(3.) A solution may be illusory— that is, it may assume 

the form 

JEx. 1. There are two pieces of cloth of a and a' yards 
respectively. The owner sells the same number of yards 
of each at 6 and V shillings per yard respectively, he then 
sells the remainder at c and c' shillings a yard, and finds mat 
the prices received for both pieces are the same, Kequired 
the number of yards first sold. 

_ . . oc-aV 

The number IS 

As a particular case, if cl and ctf are 60 and 80 j 6 and h 
10 shillings and 9 shiOmgsj and c and <?' 4 shillings and 3 

shillings, the answer assumes the form - • 

The answer is in t his case indeterminate j in other words, 
the conditions of the problem are satisfied independently 
of the nnmber of yards first sold^ any number will do. 

It is not, however, a necessary interpretation of the form 

^ that it may be replaced by any nnmber whatever. Most 

frequently this form results from the fact that some frac- 
tion is not in its lowest terms. Solutions of this kind fre- 
quently occur — in ordinary equations they may be avoided; 
and we offer an example simply to show the method appli- 
cable to cases in which they cannot be avoided. 

Sx. 2 . Knd two numbers such that the sum of their 
products by a and h respectively is c, and the difference of 
their squares d. 

We have ax'jrhy==c 

(a^ -11^) a? - 2aca; = - (c® + c^) 

^_ac=*= (ct^— 62) 

To find the solution when a = 6 , we observe that (taking 

the negative sign of the square root) = ^ • 

This arises from the fact that some power or root of a - 6 
is common to the numerator and denominator of the frac- 
tion. 

To divide Ihis out, we may put and we 

shall get 


simple equation iu — y = by means oi tne former. Accord- 

jngly^ both equations are in this case simple equations, and 
can admit of only one solution. 

(5.) As a solution may be introduced by the operation, 
so may it be dropped out^ even when the operation is a 
peifecfiiy legitimate one. 

Ex, J{2x^-\)- >/(3;r4-7). 

Taking reciprocals, we have 

1 1 

V(2a:-h 1) - V(a;-1- 4) V(4x-f 4) - V(3a;+ 7) 

V (2aj+ 1) -f* V ( 21 + 4 ) V(4a3-H4)-h V (Sas-l-T) 

“ a:-3 

or + V(4a? + 4)-f 7(3:*? + 7), 

which either added to the original equation, or subtracted 
3 

from it, produces x — - - , 

But a? = 3 is a solution of the equation which has been 
dropped out by the omission of the common denominator 
a? - 3. 

It is not necessary to point out that a solution may 
appear under the form v — a or go , 

In neither case can the problem be solved arithmetically. 

Sect. X. — ^Equations in genebal. 

78. Before we proceed to the resolution of cubic and the 
higher orders of equations, it wiH be proper to explain some 
general properties which belong to equations of every degree, 
and also certain transformations which must frequently he 
performed upon equations in order to prepare them for 
solution. 

In treating of equations in general, we shall suppose all 
the terms brought to one side, and put equal to 0; so that 
an equation of the fourth degree wfll stand thus ; 

fc^+jt?ii;® + g;a?^ + riC + « — 0 , 

where x denotes an unknown quantity, and p^ q, r, 5 , num- 
bers or fractions, either positive or negative. Here the 
coefficient of the highest power of x is unity, but had it 
been any other quantity, that quantity might have been 
taken away, and the equation reduced to the above form by 
rules already explained (Sect. YI). 

The terms being thus arranged, if such a quantity be Befiniiaon 
found as, when substituted for x, will render both sides = 0, of 
and therefore satisfy the equation, that quantity, whether 
it be positive or negative, or even imaginary, is defined to 
be a root of the equation. But we have seen that every 
quadratic equation has always two roots, real or imaginary; 
we may therefore assume that a similar diversity will take 
place in aU equations of a higher degree; and this assum^ 
tion appears to be well founded, by the following proposi- 
tion, which is of great importance in the theory of equa- 
tions. 

If a root of any equation, as +jpA?® + qa?- + ra? + fi *= 0, 
be represented by a, the first side of that equation is divi- 
sible by a? - a; 

For since -^-pofi + g'a!^ + ra; + 5 = 0, 

And also a^-\-pa^ + + m + 5 — 0; 

Therefore, by subtraction, 

a?* - a^+p (a?® - a®) + ^ (a;2 - (^2) + r (-» - a) == 0 . 

But any quantity of this form x* - a*, where n denotes a 
whole positive number, is divisible by a? - a (Art. 20, 

Ex. 1), 

Hence, since every term contains a factor of this form, 
the equation may be written under the form 
{x - a) (a?® + jo'a?2 + ^x + /) = 0 . 
the expression a?*+jpa:® + g'a;2 + ra? + 5 is divisible by 


ac 


- ac^ 1 — p 


c3+62d 


x~ 


pCL^ 

etc “ ac + 


pa® 

*2 ac "*2 ac * 

when a is written for 6 , and 0 for p, 

(4.) A solution may be introchced by the operation. 

In the example last given, the positive sign presents us 
with a solution introduced by the operition, which, when 
a » 6 , is not a solution of the problem at all 

For in that case the' two equations become a? + 3 ^=^, 

= the latter of which is at once reduced to the 
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SC -a; and since the same mod^ of reasoning vnR apply to 
any equation Tvhatever, the truth of the proposition is 
evident 

We have found that {ss - a) -4- g' a; + r') = 0 ; and 

as a product becomes =*0 when any one of its factors -0, 
therefore the equation will have its conditions fulfilled, not 
only when a; - a = 0, but also when + r' = 0. 

Let us now suppose that 6 is a root of this equation; 
then, by reasoning exactly as before, 

+p'sfi + + r' = {x-h) +p'^x + . 

By proceeding in the same manner with the quadratic 
equation a^ +p”x + q" *= 0, we shall find that if c denote one 
of its roots, then 


So that if we put d = - (c+p"), we at last find a^+pcfi + 
qa^-\‘rx + s={x — a) (x-h) {x-c) (x-d); a, 6, c, d, being 
the roots of the equation, x^ -^pa^ + + ra; + s = 0 . 

The mode of reasoning which has been just now employed 
in a particular case, may be applied to an equation of any 
order whatever; we may therefore conclude, that every 
equation may be considered as the product of as many 
simple factors as the number denoting its order contains 
unity, and therefore, that the number of roots in any equa- 
tion is precisely equal to the exponent of the highest power 
of the unknown quantity contained in that equation. 

79 . By considering equations of all degrees as formed 
from the products of factors x-ajX-h, x-c, <fca, we dis- 
cover certain relations subsisting between the roots of any 
equation and its coefficients. Thus, if we limit the num- 
ber of factors to four, and suppose that 6, c, c?, are the 
roots of this equation of the fourth degree, 
a^-\‘pa^'\-qx^^rx’^s^^ f 

we shall also have {x - a) (it? - 5 ) (x-c) (a? - c?) = 0 ; and 
therefore, by actual multiplication, 



+ a 5 ' 



+ac 

-a 5 c 1 

- c 

, , +ad 

r +10 ' 

» -dbd 1 
-cud 


1 +hd 

-led 1 





X + abed = 0 , 


If we compare together the coefficients of the same 
powers of x, we find the following series of equations ; 

+ + '—p , 

ab + ac+ad-^hc + hd + cd^ + q ^ 
abc + abd + acd^hcd^ -r, 
abed ^ +s; 

and as similar results will be obtained for equations of aH 
degrees, we hence derive the following propositions, which 
are of great importance in the theory of equationa 

1 . The coefficient of the second term of any equation, 
taken with a contrary sign, is equal to the sum of all the 
roota 


% The coefficient of the third term is equal to the sum 
of the products of the roots multiplied together two and 
two. 


3 . The coefficient of the fourth term, taken with a con- 
trary sign, is equal to the sum of the roots multiplied toge- 
ther three and three; and so on for the remaining coeffi- 
cients, till we come to the last term of the equation, which 
is equal to the product of aU the roots having their signs 
changed 

Instead of supposing an equation to be produced by mul- 
tiplying together simple equations, we may consider it as 
formed by the product of equations of any degree, provided 
that the sum of their dimensions be equal to that of the 
proposed equation. Thus, an equation of the fourth degree 
may be formed either from a simple and cubic equation, or 
from two quadratic equations. 


80 . When the roots of an equation are all positive, its 
simple factors will have this form, x-a, x-b, x-c^ »kc., 
and if, for the sake of brevity, w’e take only these three, 
the cubic equation which results from their product will 
have this form, 

a^ - pa? qx -- r == 0 , 

where jp = a-l-6 + c, q^ah + ac-tbc, r = ahe ; 

and here it appears that the signs of the terms are -f and 
- alternately. 

Hence we infer, that when the roots of an equation are 
all positive, the signs of its terms are positive and negative 
alternately. 

If again the roots of the equation be ah negative, and 
therefore its factors a; -fa, a?-f 6, a?-fc, then p, q, and r 
being as before, the resulting equation will stand thus: 
at? +pa? -f Q;a?-f r ~ 0 . 

And hence we conclude, that when the roots are all nega- 
tive, there is no change whatever in the signs. 

In general, if the roots of an equation be all real, that 
equation will have as many positive roots as there are 
changes of the signs from -f to ~ , or from - to -f ; and 
the remaining roots are negative. This rule, however, does 
not apply when the equation has impossible roots, unless 
such roots be considered as either positive or negative. 

The connection between the signs of the roots and the 
signs of the terms of an equation can be deduced from the 
proposition, that the introduction of a new positive root 
introduces a new change of signs amongst the terms of the 
equation. 

The demonstration of this proposition depends on the 'Hale 
fact already established, that an equation may be resolved 
into the product of simple factors, so that, for example, 
every equation of the fifth degree may be derived from 
some equation of the fourth, by multiplying the latter by 
x-a where a is the additional root. We shall show that 
the introduction of a new positive root produces an equa- • 
tion with at least one more change of signs than the origi- _ 
nal, and the introduction of a new negative root produces 
an equation with at least one more continuation of the 
same sign. To save space, it will suffice if we write the 
signs without the letters ; thus, a? +px - q may be written 
-f + - . Let, then, any equation be written down (of the 

sixth degree, for instance), + ^ + - -h ; multiply by 

x-a, and write the multiplication in the usual form, 

I -I- — 4- 

i - - + + - -h - 

; -f ? - -1- - -f- - 

I The signs of the product are all determmate except two, 
which we have marked with a (?). Now the changes of 
sign in the original equation are three — one between the 
1 st and 3 d terms, one between the 3 d and 5 th, and one 
between the 5 th and 6th; and it is evident that whatever 
be the signs marked (Q, the produced equation has as 
many changes of sign as the original between the same 
limits, and one change beyond those limits, viz., between 
the 7 th and 8th terms. This proposition is perfectly 
general, that the introduction of a positive root causes the 
introduction of at least ah the original changes of sign 
within their limits, and one more change beyond those 
limits. In the same manner we may prove that the intro- 
duction of a negative root introduces at least one more 
continuation of the same sign. Hence the conclusion, 
that an equation cannot have more positive roots than it has 
changes of sign^ nor more negative roots than it has ctm^ 
tinuations of the same sign. This proposition is known as 
Descartes' Eule of Signs. 

81 . Surd and impossible roots enter equations by pairs. 

Let a+* be a root, where 5 is a positive ox negative 
number or fraction ; then a - is also a root 

I. — 69 
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If a-f- ^ l>e written for ic in the quantity 4- 

&c., tile result is composed of a series of powers of a and 
Of these all but the odd powem of Jb are numerical, 
whilst odd powers o£^/6 may be written as numerical 
products of itself. The result of the substitution is 
therefore of the form A + B^/6. But since *Jh is 
a root of the equation 4* <hc. = 0, we must have 

A4-B ^6 = 0, and /. A = 0, B = 0, 

Now if a “ be substituted for x, the result will be 
A — B Jhy because even powers of - jjb are the same as 
those of 4- ^/b. But A = 0, B = 0 A-B con- 
sequently a - is a root of the equation. 

From this ]»roposition it appears that every equation 
whose degree is denoted by an odd number, must have at 
least one real root. 

82. We shall now explain some transformations which 
are frequently necessary to prepare the higher orders of 
equations for solution. 

Any equation may have its positive roots changed into 
negative roots of the same value, and its negative roots into 
such as are positive, by changing the signs of the terms 
alternately, beginning with the second. The truth of this 
remark will be evident if we take the equation 

(a? -a) (x-b) {x^c)—ix^^po(^ + qx+r = 0y 
and write - ar in place of x, producing 

-(a?4-a). -(a?q- J).f -ir + c)= -ix^’\‘px^^g[x-hr^0 , 
(a74-a) (:c4-Z)) (x—c) = a^-pa^ + qx-r — 0y 

where it appears that the signs of the first and third terms 
are the same as in the original equation, but the signs of 
the second and fourth are the opposite. And this will be 
found to hold true of all equations, to whatever order they 
belong, 

83. It will sometimes be useful to transform an equar- 
tion into another that shall have each of its roots greater 
or less than the corresponding roots of the other equation, 
by some given quantity. 

Let (it; - a) (a; - &) (a; 4- c) = 0 be any proposed equation 
which is to be transformed into another, having its roots 
greater or less than those of the proposed equation by the 
jiven quantity then, because the roots of the trans- 
formed equation are tobe 4-a=fc7i, and — 

the equation itself wdll be 


(y - a) (y =f: - 5) (3^ ^ + c) « 0 . 

Hence the reason of the following rule is evident. 

If the new equation is to have its roots greater than 
those of the proposed equation, for x and its powers substi- 
tute y- 71 and its powers 3 but if the roots are to be less, 
then, for x substitute y + ti; and, in either case, a new equa- 
tion will be produced, the roots of which shall have the 
property required. 

84. By the preceding rule, an equation may be changed 
into anoriier, which has its roots either all positive or all 
ue^tive; but it is chiefly used in preparing cubic and bi- 
quadratic equations for solution, by transforming them 
into others of the same degree, but which want their 
second term. 

Let a;^4-pa:®4-5^a?4-r=s0 be any cubic equation; if we 
substitute y4-7fc for », the equation is ch^ged into the 
following: 



Now, that this equation may want its second term, it is 
evident that we have only to suppose 3??. 4-jp == 0, or == 

•p 

for this assTimption leing made, aud the value of w 


substituted iu the remaining terms, the equalaou becomes 


[bquaxions in gesekai. 




/ -I 2 ??^ VQ , 

or, putting — and 4-'^ 4-r=r , the same 


equation may stand thus, 

y®4-^V + ^"-^' 

85. In general, any equation whatever may be trans- 
formed into another, which shall want its second term, by 
the following rule. 

Divide the coefficient of the second term of the pro- 
posed equation by the exponent of the first term, and add 
the quotient, with its sign changed, to a new unknown 
quantity; the sum being substituted for the unknown 
quantity in the proposed equation, a new equation 'will be 
produced, which will want the second term, as required. 

By this rule any adfected quadratic equation may be 
readily resolved; for by transforming it into another equa- 
tion which wants the second term, we thus reduce its solu- 
tion to that of a pure quadratic. Thus, if the quadratic 
equation - 5a; 4- 6 « 0 be proposed ; by substituting y 4- 1 
for X, we find 

3^4* 6y 4*^) 

-5y-^V «0, or y2_i=;0. 

+ 6 J 

Hence y= and since a; = y + f, therefore ±|+|» 
4* 3, or 4* 2 • 

86. Instead of taking away the second term from an 
equation, any other term may be made to vanish, by an 
assumption similar to that which has been employed to 
take away the second term. Thus, if in Art. 84 we assume 
372.2 -1-2^ 4- 2=0, byresolving this quadratic equation, a 
value of n wfll be found which, when substituted in the 
equation, will cause the third term to vanish; and, by the 
resolution of a cubic equation, the fourth term may be 
taken away; and so on. 

87. Another species of transformation, of use in the 
resolution of equations, is that by which an equation, hav- 
mg the coefficients of some of its terms expressed by frac- 
tional quantities, is changed into another, the coefficients 
of which are all. integers. 

77 Q T 

Let ^ + 0 denote an equation to be so 

c& 0 c ^ 

transformed, and let us assume and therefore 

V 

0; = ^; then, by substitution, our equation becomes 

-jA+_£_y2+_£_y+!: = o- 

aW aW^ c " 

and multiplying the whole equation by we have 

y® -4 hepy^ 4- a^bc^qy + = 0 . 

Thus we have an equation free from fractions, while at 
the same time the coefficient of the highest power of the 
unknown quantity is unity, as before. 


Examples of the Tramfoneiiation and Solution of Equatim^ 
U)hen ceHain relations amongst the roots are Jenown^ 

Ex. 1. If a, 6, 0 arc the roots of the equation 
2a; - 3 = 0, to form the equation of which the roots are 

(1.) ct4“5, 64'C, c-l-ct. 

Let y be any one root of the required equation; put 
y = o64-64“C-a;=l -a; (Art. 79), and the values of y will* 
be the roots of the equation required, which is therefore 

(l-y)«-(l-y)2 + 2(l-y)-3=.0, 
or y® -2y2-i-3y4-ls=0. 


B+c-a’ a+c^-h^ a+h—c* 
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a+6rt-c-2j; l-2x' 

, , 29 ., 16 , 3 - 


is the equation required. 

(3.) a^y <?. 

II the values of y are a^, §2, c^. Accordingly we 

require to throw the given equation into a form which 
involves no odd powers of x. This is done as follows : 

- 0?^ + 2a; - 3 == x{x^ 4‘2)-(a::2^3^_Q. 

squaring, 4- 2)® = 4- 3)% 

or y(y + 2)^ = (y+3)2, 

or — 2jf — 9 = 0 . 

a b c 
be ^ ac^ ab* 


(4.) 

Let 


a&c 


"3 


2 1 

,and2/3 + y2__y__^0 


is the equation required. 

Ux* 2. Two roots of the equation 

x!^-~ 16a^ + S6a^ -- 176a? 4- 105 = 0 
are 1 and 6. Eind the other roots. 

The quantity on the left hand side of the equation is 
(Art. 78) divisible by (x — l)(a? — 5), or by x'^ — 6x-i- 5. 

The quotient is — 10a; + 21, which, being put =0, 
gives 3 and 7, the roots required* 

JS!x. 3. The equation x^ — 4:o^ 4- £» 4- r = 0 has one root, 
3; find r and the other roots. 

Write 3 for x, then and the equation may be 

written 

(x - 3)(i«?^ — a? - 2) = 0 , 
which gives «; = 2 , x— — 1 . 

JKr. 4, The equation ii:;^4-a/^--16a; — 16 = 0 has two roots 
of the form 4- a, — aj find them. 

If we write - x for x, we get the equation 
_ 16.^4' 16 = 0, 

which has also two roots, — a, + a, ib b, common 

measure of the two quantities* But - 16 is easily found 
to be a common measure of the two quantities, . •* a = 4 . 

JSx, 5. The roots of the equation 

— 6x^ 4* 1 lip — 6 = 0 


are in arithmetical progression; find them. 

If a, a+by a + 2b be the roots, their sum is 3(a4-&), 
ue.y three times the middle root. But (Art. 79) their sum 
is 6, .% a + h — 2y 

also a(a^h)(a + 2b) — 6 y 

ue,y «(4 — a) = 3, — 4a 4- 3 = 0 , 

a = 1 , a = 3. 

JE^x, 6. The three roots of the equation sifi — 7x^ -hlGx 
— 8 = 0 are in geometrical progression; find them. 

Let a, ar, be the roots ; then their product is (ar)®, 
. •. (ar)^ = 8, and ar = 2, . their sum a 4- a?’ 4- dr^ = 7, 
which gives a = 1 , r = 2 , 

and 1 2, 4 are the roots. 


Sect. XI. — SoLUTioisr op Oitbio Equations. 

88. Cubic equations, like all equations above the first 
degree, are divided into two classes : they are said to be 
yure when they contain only one power of the unknown 
quantity; and adfected when they contain two or more 
powers of that quantity. 

Pure cubic equations are therefore of this form, a? = 125, 
or = — 27, or, in general, a;® = r; and hence it appears 
that a value of the simple power of the unknown quantify 
may always be found without difficulty, by extracting the 
cube root of each side of the equation; thus, from the first 
of the three preceding examples wo .find ii;= 4-6, from the 
second ic = — 3, and from the third, x = \Jr. 
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It would seem at first sight that the only value which 
X can have in the cubic equation a;® = r, or xmtting r = 
ir® — c® = 0, is this one, ic = c; but since ai® - c® may be re- 
solved into these two factors, ic — c and aP‘-^GX’¥iP‘y it fol- 
lows, that besides the value of x already found, which 
results from making the factor a? — c = 0, it has yet other 
two values, which may be found by making the other fac- 
tor 0 : 24 . ca; 4- 0; and accordingly, by resolving the qua- 
dratic equation + we find these values to he 

— c4*V — 3e^ , — c — ^ — 3c^ — 14~V — 3 ,-—1 — ^ — 3 

2 ^ 2 i — — 2 — 

Thus it appears, that any cubic equation of this form, 
as® = c®, or - c® = 0, has these three roots. 


-*l+V--3_ .. 

X = Cy X — ^ ' Cy X 


-1-V^ 
c; 


the first of which is real, but the two last are imaginary. 
If, however, each of the imaginary values of x be rais^ 
to the third power, the same results will be obtained as 
from the real value of x; the original equation a;^ — c® = (1 
may also be reproduced, by multiplying together the three 

factors X’-Cy x r c, and x — r c. 


89. Let us now consider such cubic equations as have 
all their terms, and which are therefore of this form, 

a;® 4- Aa:^ 4- Ba; 4-0 = 0, 

where A, B, and 0 denote known quantities, either posi- 
tive or negative. 

It has been shown (Art. 84) how an equation having 
all its terms may be transformed into another which wants 

A 

the second term ; therefore, assume a;=y — — , as directed 

o 

in that article; then, by proper substitution, the above 
equation will be changed into another of this form, 

y^ + qy + r^O y 


where q and r denote known quantities, whether positive 
or negative ; now the roots of this equation being found, 
it is evident that those of the former may be readily 

obtained by means of the assumed equation ^ ~ - 

o 

Besnming, therefore, the equation ^®-h 2 ^y 4 -r = 0, let ua 
suppose y==v-hZy and it becomes 

•^•qV'^-qz > = 0, 

4-r j 

Thus we have a new equation, which, as it involves 
two unknown quantities, v and 2 , may be resolved into any 
two others, which will simplify the determination of those 
quantities. 

Now, it appears, that the only way in which we can 
divide -^at equation into two others, so as to simplify the 
question, is the f ollowing : 

-h ’^qv^qz==^G y 
v®4-2®-+-^*= 0, 


The first of these may also be expressed thus, 

(Sz^a: + q){v 4- «) = 0 . 

Hence, we must either suppose that or that 

Zvz 4- O' = 0 ; but the former supposition cannot be admitted 
without supposing also that 2 / = 0; therefore we must 
adopt the !lhtter. So that to determine v and z we have 
these two equations, 

Bvz 4-gf“0, v® 4 - 2 ® 4 -?* = 0. 

From the first, we find t? 2 = -“|,and.". t;® 2 ®= This 

reduces the second equation to a quadratic in t?®, viz* 

(7® 

4^ 4- ry® - ^ = 0 , the solution of which equation is 
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+ -f r- 

t»='^-|r+ + -|r- V^2*+jr®J 

and tr -f 2 

•=^-|r+ V^/+l^’ + '^ -i«"- 

Thiis we have obtained a value of the unknown quantity 
in terEos of the known quantities q and r; therefore the 
equation is re>.olved. 

DO, But this is only one of three values which y may 
have. Let us, for the sake of brevity, put 

A= -|r+ B= -Jr- 

~ 1 4"\/ -“3 


and put 4 






Then, from what has been shown {Art. 88), it is evident 
that V and z have each these three values, 

2f== yB, 3 = av''B, z = j3l/B, 

To determine the corresponding values of v and z, we 

must consider that vz^ "“3“ \/^B . Now if we observe 

that ajS=« 1, it will immediately appear that v4rz has these 
three values, 

y A + , 

v4-e= a ^ 

= ^A + a^B, 

which are therefore the three values of y. 

The first of these formulae is commonly known by the 
name of Cardanos rule; but it is well known that Cardan 
was not the inventor, and that it ought to be attributed to 
Nicholas Tartalea and Scipio Ferreus, who discovered it 
much about the same time, and independently of each 
other, (See the historical Introduction,') 

The formulae given above for the roots of a cubic equa- 
tion may be put under a different form, better adapted to 
the purposes of arithmetical calculation, as follows : — 

Because «3 := -f, therefore js«~|x-= — hence 

^ « tS ® 

tf4*2r=a : thus it appears that the three values 

VA 

of y may also be expressed thus ; 

y 

y=a-ir£- 




M 


[cubic equations. 
therefore the second formula of last article gives y™ 

S t ^ 

V10+ ^^108- ^104- Vioi ^ ^ expression in- 

volves a radical quantity, let the square root of 108 be 
taken and added to 10, and the cu be root of the sum 

found; thus we have ^10-f ,yi08 = 2'732 nearly, and 
2 2 

therefore 2 1 hence we at last find 

one of the values of y to \>q 2*732 — '732 = 2 . 

In finding the cube root of the radical quantity 

A/10+ we have taken only its approximate value, 

so as to have the expression for the root under a rational 
form, and in this way we can always find, as near as we 
please, the cube root of any surd of the form a+ 
where & is a positive number. But it will sometimes 
happen that the cube root of such a surd can be expressed 
exactly by another surd of the same form; and accord- 
ingly, in the present case, it appears that the cube root 
of 10 + a/108 Js 1 + a/ 3, as may be proved by actually 
raising 1-f- ^3 to the third power. Hence we find 
2 2 2(1 -V3) 


-v/lO+VlOs' 


:= -( 1 - 


SO 


1+V3 (1-V3)(1 + V3) 

that y—1 4* a/3 4-1— JZ = 2, as before. 

The other two values of y will be had by substituting 

1 4- js/3 and 1 -- a/ 3 for ^A and in the second and 

V A 

third formulae of last article, and restoring the values of a 
and yS. We thus have 

y- y ^ X (1 4- ys) + X (1 - V3) - 1 

+ \/ — 9 . 

-l-V- 
V-- s— 


■x(l+ 


"1 4“ V 3 

i 


X (1 - V3) = - 1 


— a/ — 9. 

So that the three values of y are 

4 - 2 , — 14 -a/-‘ 9 , — 1 — >s/ — 9 ; 

and since x^y — 1, the corresponding values of x are 

4-1, -2+ a/"^, -2-V^9- 

Thus it appears that one of the roots of the proposed 
equation is real, and the other two imaginary. 

The two imaginary roots might have been found other- 
wise, by considering that since one root of the equation is 
1, the equation must be divisible by a?-l (Art. 78), 
Accordingly, the division being actually performed, and 
the quotient put != 0 , we have the quadratic equation, 


91. To diow the manner of applying these formulae, let 
it be required to determine x from the cubic equation 
ic3-h3£r2 + 9a?-13=-0. 

As this equation has all its terms, the first step towards 
its resolution is to transform it into another which shall 
want tlie second term, by substituting y--\ for x as 
directed (Art. 84). The operation will stand thus ; 

+ Sx^= ^3y2»6y4- 3 
4 - 9ii5 4- 9y — 9 

-13- ^13 

.V adding these, the transformed (Equation is 

3 ^ 4 - 62 ^- 20 - 0 , 

which being compared with the general equation, 

2^ + qy + r^O, 
gives g:-6, r - -20; hence 

A=y-fr+ ^jOS; 


+ 4a? 4-13 — 0; 

which gives x— - 2=*= a/ — 9, the same imaginary values 
as before. 

92. In the application of the preceding formulae to the 
resolution of the equation 2 /^ 4 - Q'y 4 - r — 0 , it is necessary to 
the square^ root of 4- ; now, when that quantity 

is positive, as in the equation y^ 4- 62 ^ — 20 — 0 , which was 
resolved in last article, no difficulty occurs, for its root may 
be found either exactly or to as great a degree of accuracy 
as we please. 

As, however, the coefiS.cients q and r are independent of 
each other, it is evident that q may be negative, and such 
■^9'^ is greater than In this case, the expression 
fr^ + 4 ^ wiU be negative, and therefore h® square root an 
imaginary quantity ; so that all the roots appear under an 
imaginary form. But we are certain (Art. 81) that every 
cubic equation must have at least one real root. The truth 
is that roots are frequently real, though they appear under 
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an imaginary fonn. Take, for instance, the equation 
yS _ + 4 = 0, of which the roots are found to be 

y= >y 2 + 2 ^Ti 4 . ^ 2-2 ylTf 
y=«^2 + 2 7- 1 +/3 4/3-2 
y = j8 4/2 + 2 7"ri + a ^2 - 2 7 ^ 

It wiU be found by actual inYolution that the imaginary 
expressions^ 2 + 2 » 1 aBd__^^ 2 are tie cubes of 

” 1 + ^/ - 1 and - 1 - ^ - 1 respectively, whence by 
substitution we find 


^ = 2, 3^=1+ ^3, and - ^3. 

93. We shall now prove, that as often as the roots of 
the equation 4- g'o? + r = 0 are real, q is negative, and 

greater than f ; and, conversely, that if be 
greater than fr^, the roots are all real. 

XiCt us suppose d to be a real root of the proposed 
equation • 

Then a^ + qx + r^O , 

And y „ Q ^ 

And therefore, by subtraction, ^ ^ a) = 0 ; 

hence, dividing hj x- a, we have ^ 

x^ + ax + a^ + qz=:0. 

This quadratic equation is formed from the two remain- 
ing roots of the proposed equation, and by resolving it we 
find 


And as, by hypothesis, all the roots are real, it is 
evident that q must necessarily be negative, and greater 
than -a? ; for otherwise the expression ^ - f - q would 
be imaginary. Let us change the sign of q, and put 
q — f '\‘d\ thus the roots of the equation 4- r = 0 

will be 


ot , “ — -a— 
and here c? is a positive quantity. 

To find an expression for r in terms of a and d, let 
l-a^ + d he substituted for q in tbe equation a® - 4* r = 0 j 
we thence^ find r = — 4- ad j so that to compare together 

the quantities q and r, we have these equations, 

S' — ■|«^4-c?, r= -•~a®4-aoJ. 


In order to make this comparison, let the cube of ~q be 
taken, also the square of ^r, the results are 


1 

aV 


and therefore, by subtraction, 


^ ^ _ ia2ci? + ^ , 


8l'^ 


Now the square of any real quantity being always positive, 
it follows that ^d(ja? — \d)^ will be positive when d is posi- 
tive; hence it is evident that in this case must be 
greater than and that cannot be less than un- 
less d be negative, that is, unless -fa + -fa - 
the two other roots of the equation are imagiliary. If we 
suppose 0, then = fr*® ; and the roots of the equa- 
tions, which in this case are also real, two of them beine 
equal. 

Upon tbe whole, therefore, we infer, that since a cubic 
equation has always one real root, its roots will be all real 
as often as q is negative, and greater than and 
consequently, that in this case the formulae for the roots 
must express real quantities, notwithstanding their imagin- 
ary form. 

94. Let - g'y + r = 0 denote any equation of the 
form which has been considered in last article, namely, 
that which has its roots all real; then, if w© put a — — f r. 


I one of the roots, as expressed by the first 

I formula (Axt. 90) will be 

y — Xj d-^h tj Xj fit — & — 1 * 

This expression, although under an imaginary form, must 
(as we have shown in last article) represent a real quantity, 
^though we cannot obtain it by the ordinary process of 
arithmetic. 

The case of cubic equations, in which the roots are all 
real, is now called the irreducible cme. 

It is remarkable that the expression 

a 4 - ^ — 1 + a/ a — 5 .y — 1 , 

and in general, 

A/« + 6 

where n is any power of 2, admits of being reduced to 
another f orm, in wh ich n o impossib le quantity is found. 

Thus, i^/ d’^’h — 14' j^d ^b ” 2 j_ 2a 4“ 2 4* b^^. 

and ^ a -{- 6 ^/ — 1 4- ^a — b^~l = 

7( >v/2« + 2 + 2 */^TP) , 

as is easily proved by first squaring and then taking the 
square root of the imaginary formulse. But when n is 3, 
it does not seem that such reduction can possibly take piace. 

If each of the surds be expanded into an infinite series, 
and their sum be taken, the imaginary quantity ^ — 1 
will vanish, and thus the root may be foimd by a direct 
process. 

Sect. XU, — ^Soltjtiom’ oe Biqtjadbatic Equations. 

95. When a biquadratic equation contains ail its terms^ 
it has this form, 

ir^4- Aa:;® + -h C:i; 4- D =« 0 

where A, B, G, D denote any known quantities whatever. 

We shall first consider pure biquadratics, or such as con- 
tain only the first and last terms, and therefore are of this 
foxir^ x^^bK In this case it is evident that x m&j be 
readily had by two extractions of the square root; by the 
first we find x^ — 6^, and by the second a? = 6. This, how- 
ever, is only one of the values which x may have; for since 
os^ = b\ therefore x^ — b^ = 0’^ but x* — 6* may be resolved 
into two factors — and x^ 4* each of which admits of 
a similar resolution; for 3 ^ --h^ = {x --b){x + b) and 4-62 
= {iic — ij—l){x-^bj-l). Hence it appears that the 
equation a* - 6^=^ 0 may also be expressed thus 

- 6) (;r 4- 2») (a; - 5 V~l) (a;4- 6 V~l) == 0; 
so that X may have these four values, 

4-5, “5, +b ^ -1^ -&^-l, 

two of which are real, and the others imaginary. 

96. Next to pure biquadratic equations, in respect of 
easiness of resolution, are such as want the second and 
fourth terms, and therefore have this form, 

a7^4-g^a?^4-5=s0 . 

These may be resolved in the manner of quadratic eqiia 
tions; for if we put y^sc^^ we have 

from which we find y = ^ therefore 

97. When a biquadratic equation has all its terms, the 
manner of resolving it is not so obvious as in the two for- 
mer cas^, but its resolution may be always reduced to that 
of a cubic equation. There are various methods by which 
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sach a redactiou may be effected. The following, which 
wo select as one of the most ingenious, wiis first given by 
Euler in the Feiersburg ComyttefitarieB, and afterwards ex- 
plained more fully in liis Elements of Algebra, 

We have already explained, ^Irt. 92, how an equation 
which is complete in its terms may be transformed into 
another of the same degree, but which wants the second 
term; therefore any biquadratic equation may be reduced 
to this fom, 

where the second term is wanting, and where p, q, r, de- 
note any kncnm quantities whatever. 

Tliat we may form an equation similar to the above, let 
U8 assume ^6+ a/c, and also suppose that the 

letters a, by c denote the roots of the cubic equation 

then, from the theory of equations we have 

-P, a&H-ac+Sc— Q, (z6c=E. 

We square the assumed formula 

jsja+ Jbj^ __ 

and obtain + + S ( Jab-^- ^Jac-^ Jbc\ 

or, substituting - P for a 4- 6 + c, and transposing; 

3^4‘P“2( Aya5-h Jac->t Jbc). 

Let this equation be also squared, and we have 

i/*-p2Py®4-P2=4(a6-t-ac-f &c)4-8(V?Ec-h V^c-f ; 

and since a6-hnc-h6c=Q, 

and V a^6c-p + Vn&c^ = fs/ahc{^/a 4- V6 + Vc) = VE . 

the same equation may be expressed thus ; 


2^4‘2Py24.p2-4.Q^-8 A/Et.y. 
Thus we have the biquadratic equation 


y*+ 2Py2 - 8 y + P2 - 4Q = 0, 

one of the roots of which is y = + Jb+ Je, while a, 6, c 

are the roots of the cubic equation 2^ 4- P^^ 4- Qz -• B = 0. 

98. In order to apply this resolution to the proposed 
equation 4- py^ 4- gy 4- r = 0, we must express the assumed 
coefficients P, Q, B by means of p, q, r, the coefficients of 
that equation. For this purpose, let us compare the equa- 
tions 


y^-{-py^^qyij* = 0y 

y4 4-2Py2-,8 VPy-hP2-4Q = 0, 
and it immediately appears that 

2P=^>, -8^=2, P2-4Q=r 

as'd from these equations we find 



p^—4r 
16 ' 



Hence it follows that the roots of the proposed equation 
are generally expressed by the formula 

Ja+ Jh; 

where <1^ h, c denote the roots of this cubic eq[nation, 


s®+|a?+ 


p^-4r 

”16“^ 


5!_ 

64 


0. 


But to find each particsular root, we must consider, that as 
the square root of a number may be_either positive or nega- 
tive, so each^ of the quantities j^/a, sjby tjc may have 
either the sign 4- or — prefixed to it; and hence our 
formula will give eight different expressions for the root 
It is, however, to be observed, that as the product of the 
three quantities Jly must be equal to ^orto 

g ; when q is positive, their product must be a negative 

quantity, and this can only be effected by making either 
one or three of them negative; again, when q is negative, 


their product must be a positive quantity^ so that iu this 
cjase they must either be all positive, or two of them must 
be negative. These considerations enable us to determine 
that four of the eight expressions for the root belong to the 
case in which q is positive, and the other four to that in 
which it is negative. 

99. We shall now give the result of the preceding in- 
vestigation in the form of a practical rule; and as the 
coefficients of the cubic equation wdiich has been found 
involve fractions, we shall transform it into another, in 

Tvhich the coefficients are integers, by supposing 

Thus the equation 


y.8 . f 


s3+'‘-2= + 


= 0 


16 64 

becomes, after reduction, 

4- 4- {p^ — 4r)M — — 

it also follows, that if the roots of the latter equation 
are a, by c, the roots of the former are j ^ ^ ^ so that 

our rule may now be expressed thus : 

Let y^’^py^^qy + r = 0 be any biquadratic equation 
wanting its second term. Form this cubic equation 

4“ 2pv^ 4- — 4:r)v — _ q ^ 

and find its roots, which, let us denote by a, by c. 

Then the roots of the proposed biquadratic equation are. 


when q is negative, 
y = i ( Va 4- 4- V c) , 
y =4 (Vti-- Vc) y^ 
(-Va4-V&-Vc), 
(— Va-V64"Vc). 


when q is positive, 

(”“ Vet-f" V6-h Vc), 
y=^^{\fa — ^h-\-*s/c)y 
(\/a4- V6 — Vc). 


100. As an example of the method of resolving a bi- 
quadratic equation, let it' be required to determine the 
roots of the following, 

iB^-25i2j24.60a:-36 = 0. 

By comparing this equation with the general formula, we 
havep= -25, q^ 4- 60, r=« -36; hence 

-50,jy2_4^^769^ ^2^3000, 
and the cubic equation to be resolved is 


^;3-502;2 4-769?;- 3600 = 0; 

the roots of which are found, by the rules for cubics, to 
be 9, 1 6, and 25, so that = 3, 4, Jc = 5. Now 

in this case q is positive, therefore 

a;=i(-3-4-5)=-6, 

34-44-6)= 4“3j 
a!=K4-3-44-6)=4-2, 

«=K+34*4-6) = 4-1. 

101, We have now explained the particular rules by 
which the roots of equations belonging to each of the first 
four orders may be determined; and this is the greatest 
length mathematicians have been able to go in the direct 
resolution of equations; for as to those of the fifth, and all 
h%her degrees, no general method has hitherto been found, 
either for resolving them directly, or reducing them to 
others of an inferior degree. 

It even appears that the formulae which express the roots 
of cubic equations are not of universal application; for in 
one case, that is, when the roots are all real, they become 
illusory, so that no conclusion can be drawn from them. 
The same observation will also apply to the formulae for 
the roots of biquadratic equations, because, before they can 
be appHed, it is always necessary to find the roots of a 
cubic equation. But both in cubics and in biquadratic 
equatio^, even when the formulae involve no imaginary 
quantities, ^d therefore can be always applied, it is more 
convenient in practice to employ other methods, which we 
are hereafter to explain. 
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Sect. XIH. — Solxjtxo^st of Equations in which certain 

RELATIONS ARB KNOWN TO EXIST AMONGST THE EOOTS. 

102. Wlien tlie coefficients of the terms of an equation 
form the same numerical series, whether taken in a direct 
or an inverted order, as in this example, 

ic^ +po(^ + qa^ -\-px +1 = 0, 

it may always be transformed into another of a degree de- 
noted by half the exponent of the highest power of the 
unknown quantity, if that exponent be an even number; 
or half the exponent diminished by unity, if it be an odd 
number. 

The same observation will also apply to any equation of 
this form, 

■\-paa^ + qc^x^ ’{•pa^x + = 0 . 

103. That we may effect the proposed transformation 
upon the equation 

sc^ -{-pa? + +_pa; +1=0, 

let every two terms which are equally distant from the 
extremes be collected into one, and the whole be divided 
by then 

Let us assume , 1 

a; + - = 2 r; 

X ^ 

then ir^ + 2 +’™“ 2 : 2 , and x^ = 

1 1 

Thus the equation + +~) + g = 0, 

becomes ^pz + - 2 =* 0 

and since a? + - therefore — ara? + 1 — 0 , 

Hence, to determine the roots of the biquadratic equation 
a^+^a^ + +j[?a?+ 1 = 0 , 

we form the quadratic 

-^-pz + g- — 2 = 0 , 

and find its roots, which, let us suppose denoted by z* and 
; then the four roots of the proposed equation will be 
found by resolving two quadratic equations, viz. 

ai^ — 2:'a; + 1 = 0, x^ — tI^x +1 = 0. 

104. It may be observed, respecting these two quadratic 
equations, that since the last term of each is unity, if we 
put a, g' to denote the roots of the one, and 6, V those of 
the other, we have from the theory of equations, ad = 1, 

and therefore d — also W and ~ | ^ a, dy h, 

V are also the roots of the equation 

x!^ +px^ + qx^ +jpa; + 1 = 0, 

Hence it appears that the proposed equation has this 
property, that one-half of its roots are the reciprocals of 
the other half ; and to that circumstance we are indebted 
for the simplicity of its resolution. 

105. If the greatest exponent of the unknown quantity 
in a reciprocal equation is an odd number, as in this 
example, 

x^ -hp3c^ + + qx^ -hpx +1 = 0, 

the equation will always be satisfied by substituting — 1 
for x; hence, - 1 must be a root of the equation, and 
therefore the equation must be divisible bya? + l. Ac- 
cordingly, if the division be actually performed, we shall 
have in the present case 

x^ + (p--l)x^—(p~-q^l)x^-h(p‘-l)x + l=Oy 

another reciprocal equation, in which the greatest exponent 
of it? is an even number, and therefore resolvable in the 
manner we have already explained. , > 

106. As an application of the theory of reciprocal equa- 
tions, let it be proposed to find x from this equation, 


ar'+l 

where a denotes a given number. 

Every expression* of the form j;'"+ 1 is divisible by ^+1 
when n is an odd number. In the present case, the 
numerator and denominator being divided by x+1, the 
equation becomes 

a:^+ic^ — g+l 
JC^ + 4x3 +605^+435+1 "" 

and this again, by proper reduction, becomes 
{a — l)x^ + (4a + l)x® + (6a — l)x- + (4 g+ 1)x + ct - 1 = 0 1 

j . 4a + 1 6a— 1 

and, putting JP=-^z:j, ’ 

x^-i-px^-hqx^-hpx-hl “0 ; 
a reciprocal equation, resolvable into two quadratics. 


Equations which have Equal Boots. 


107. TVhen an equation has two or more equal roots, 
these may always be discovered, and the equation reduced 
to another of an inferior degree, by a method of resolution 
which is peculiar to this class of equations. 

Although the method of resolution we are to employ 
will apply alike to equations of every degree, having equi 
roots, yet, for the sake of brevity, we shall take a biqua* 
dratic equation, 

x^ +^x® + qx^ + rx + a = 0 , 

the roots of which may be generally denoted by a, 5, c, 
and rf. Thus we have, from the theory of equations, 
(x — a)(x “ 6)(a; — c)(x — c2) = +px^ + g;x^ + rx + 5 , 

Let us put 

A = (x — a)(x - h)(x - c), A" = (x - a)(x - c)(x,- d) , 

A' = (x — aXx - d)(x - d)y A!” = (x - 5)(x - c)(x - d) : 
then, by actual multiplication, we have 


A +ab'\ 

— 6 > x^ + ac >x — dbc , 

-c) +5c) 

A' > 

-^5 V x^+ad >x — aSd, 
-d) +hd) 

A"'' =cc?— a'j +ac'J 

— c > x^+ad Ix—acdj 

— d ) +cd ) 

A"''=x 3-&) +6 c') 

— c > x®+&d >x— 5{;d: 
— d ) +cd ) 

and taking the sum of these four equations ; 


A + A' + A" + A"'' = 4x3 — 3a ^ 

- 35 / 

-3c [ 
-3d) 


+2a& ^ 


+2ac 

— aSc 

+2ad 

„ — abd 

+2&C 

" ®-acd 

+26d 

— 5cd, 

+2cd ^ 



But since a, h, e, d are the roots of the equation 
x*+px3+ gx2+rx+ s = 0 , 
we have -3(a+5+c+d) = 3p, 
2 (a6+ac+ad+6c+6d+cd)=22 , 

— (abc-haid + acd + hex) = r ; 

. • A+A'+ A"+A"''=:4x3+3px2+2gx+r. 

This result expressed in its most general form is aa 
follows : — ^Let A represent the product of all the differences 
X — a, <kc., except one, SA, the sum of all such products; 
then SA = - 1 )px*^^ + (ti — 2 )g'x*‘“* 4 &c. 

108, Let us now suppose that the proposed biquadratic 
equation has two equal roots, or a; = S; thenx-a = x — 
and since one or other of these equal factors enters each 
of the four products A, A', A", A'", it is evident that 
A + A' + A'^ + A"', or iofi + 3px^ + 2g'x + r must be divisible 
by X — a, or x — 6. Thus it appears that if the proposed 
equation 
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ar* -f pac® -f "f rx 4- ^ ” 0 

have two equal roots, each of them must also be a root of 
this equation, 

4:3? 4- 4- 2 4- r 0 ; 

for when the first of these equations is divisible by {x — a)®, 
the latter is necessarily divisible by x “ a. 

Let us next suppose that the proposed equation has 
three equal roots, or a — then, two at least of the 
three equal factors x — a, x~~hj a? — c, must enter each of 
the four products A, A', A!\ it is evident that 
Ah- A' 4* A" 4- A'"', or 4^ 4- 3joa?2 + 2g:r + r must be twice 
divisible by ar •— «. Hence it follows that as often as the 
proposed equation has three equal roots, two of them must 
also be equal roots of the equation 

4^ 4- 4- 4-r = 0 . 

109. Proceeding in the same manner, it may be shown, 
that whatever number of equal roots are in the proposed 
equation 

4-y?^ 4- 4- r 4- s = 0 , 
they win remain, except one, in this equation 
4- 3 j3^ 4- 2qx 4- r = 0 , 

which may be derived from the former, by multiplying 
each of its terms by the exponent of ir in that term, and 
then diminisMng the exponent hy unity, 

110. If we suppose that the proposed equation has two 
equal roots, or a = 6, and also two other equal roots, or c = £?, 
then, by reasoning as before, it will appear that the equa- 
tion derived from it must have one root equal to a or 
and another equal to c or dJ j so that when the former is 
divisible both by (a? — a)® and (iP-c)®, the latter will be 
div^ible by (x^a) {a? — c). 

111. As a particTiIar example, let us take this equation, 

- 13«?^ 4- 67ic8 - 171ar^ 4- 216:p - 108 « 0 , 

and apply to it the method we have explained, in order to 
discover whether it has equal roots, and if so, what they 
are. We mnst seek the greatest common measure of the 
proposed equation and this other equation, which is formed 
agreeably to what has been shown (Art. 109), 

- 52^ + 201ic2 - 342a; 4- 216 = 0 ; 

and the operation being performed, we find that they have 
a common divisor, — 8a;2 4-21iP- 18, which is of the 
third degree, and consequently may have several factors. 
Let us 3ierefoxe try whether the last equation, and the 
following, 

20a;^ - 156a;2 + 402^; - 342 - 0 , 

which is derived from it by the same process, have any 
common divisor ; and, by proceeding as before, we find 
that they admit of ihis divisor, a; —3, which is also a 
factor of the last divisor, 21x - 18 j and therefore 

the product of the remaining factors is immediately found 

(Hvision to be a;^ — 5a; 4- 6, which is evidently resolvable 
into a; — 2 and a; — 3 . 

Thus it appears that the common divisor of the original 
equation, and that which is immediately derived from it, 
is (a; — 2) (a? — 3)®; and that the common divisor of the 
second and third equations is a; -3. Hence it follows 
fchat the proposed equation has (a? -2)2 for one factor, and 

— 3)® for another factor, and may therefore be expressed 
thus, (x - 2)2 (x — 3)® = 0. The truth of this conclusion 
may be easily verified by multiplication. The five roots 
are 2, 2, 3, 3, and 3, 

112. The property proved in Art. 107 enables us to 
establish numerous relations between the coefficients and 
roots of an equation, in addition to the fundamental one 
estabKshed in Art, 79, such as the following: — 

Since 4- 4- <kc. — (a; — a) (a; — 5) (x — dec. 


and Tisxf^ ^ 4- (W' — l)pa;**~* 4- (tz* 2)ga;*“® 4- <fec. 
(a;-&)(a;-c). . . 4- (a; - a)(a; - c) . . . 4- .. 

by division 

(g V)px*~^ + {n — 2)ga?*-^ 4- &c. 
4- 4- &c. 


a a: — o x~ 


4- &c. 


-c 

X Si So S3 ■ 

= -+^+t:3+-ii+ *0- 


§3 

<? 


.§3. 


where Sp Sg, S3, &c., are the sums of the first, second, 
third, &c., powers of the roots of the equation. 

Multiplying out and equating coefficients, we get — 

(fli— l)p=:Si4-^p 
(71 - 2 )g = Sg 4-2?Si 4 - nq 
(71 - 3 ) 7 - = Sg 4 -pSa 4 - gSi 4 - 
&e. “ &c. 

Or Si-l-p = 0 

Sg 4“pSi 4* Sgf = 0 
S3 4-pSg 4 - q&± 4“ St * = 0 
dec. &c. 


^x. 1. As a particular case, take the cubic equation 
o? + qx-{-r^Q. 

Here Si=0 

So4“2ff=0 
S3+3?=0 
B4 4- 3^2=0 
Sg 4 * $^3 4 - 7*82 = 0 
.V SS^^Sg^, Sg = 5g7*. 

The last may be written — 


S5 S3 


2 ■ 


i.e., ifa4-&4-c=0, then vgdl 

a^4-5^4-c® c&^4-&®4-c® 


5 3 

Trom Sr 4- g^Ss + 7-84 — 0, we get 

S. 


2 


Or 


7 5 2’ 


jSx. 2. Take the biquadratic equation 
x^-{-qx^+Tx+s=^0 


Here 


s. 


Si =0 

S2+Sgr=0 

S3+3r=0 

2 ^ ^ 
S6+2 Ss+»'S 2=0 

,g ^ + g §5 

^ * 3 


or 


§6. 


'6 ” >^3 * 2 

§3 Sg. 

5 3 * 2 ^ 

1 .^., if ct4*i^4“C4“d = 0, 

then ^^4-^^4-c^+d^ __ a^+l?4-?-hd^ ^ 

^ 5 “ 3 ' 2 * 


Equations whose Roots ake Rational 

113, It has been shown in Art. 79, that the last term 
of any equation is always the product of its roots taken 
with contrary signs. Hence, when the roots are rational, 
they may be discovered by the following rule : 

Bring aU the tenns of the equation to one side; find 
all the divisors of the last term, and substitute them suc- 
cessively for the unknown quantity. Then each divisor, 
which produces a result equal to 0, is a root of the 
equation. 

JE!x. IjQic?--4:afl^7x + 10^0. 
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The divisors of 10, the last term, are 1, 2, 5, 10, each 
of which may be taken either positively or negatively; and 
these being substituted successively for x we obtain the 
following results : 

By putting +lfora;, 1— 4- 74*10=: 0, 

-1, -1- 4+ 7+10= 12, 

+ 2, 8- 16-14+10= -12, 

-2, -8- 16+14+10= 0, 

+ 5, 125-100-35 + 10= 0. 

Here the divisors which produce results equal to 0 are 
+ 1, — S, and + 6 ; therefore these are the three roots of 
the proposed equation 

Sect. XIY. Solutioit oe Equations by Appboxi- 

MLATION 

114. When the roots of an equation cannot be accu- 
rately expressed by rational numbers, it is necessary to have 
recourse to methods of approximation ; and by these we 
can always determine the numerical values of the roots to 
as great a degree of accuracy as we please. 

The application of methods of approximation is rendered 
easy by means of the following proposition ; 

If two numbers, either whole or fractional, be found, 
which, when substituted for the unknown quantity in any 
equation, produce results with contrary signs, we may 
conclude that at least one root of the proposed equation 
is between those numbers, and is consequently real 

Let the proposed equation be 

+ lOa? —16 = 0, 

which, by collecting the positive terms into one sum, and 
the negative into another, may also be expressed thus, 

+ lOiP - + 16) = 0 j 

then, to determine a root of the equation, we must find 
such a number as, when substituted for a?, will render 

ir®+10a; = 6a;^ + 15. 

Let us suppose x to increase and to have every degree 
of magnitude from 0 upwards in the scale of number; 
then a? + lOa? and + 15 will both continually increase, 
but with different degrees of quickness, as appears Lrom 
the following table ; — 

Successive values of x; 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, <fec. 

of afi + lOx; 0, 11, 28, 67, 104, 176, 276, &c. 

of 6a?2-hl5; 16, 20, 36, 60, 95, 14fl, 195, <fca 

By inspecting this table, it appears that while x increases 
from 0 to a certain numerical value, which exceeds 3, the 
positive part of the equation, or + 10a;, is always less than 
the negative part, or &x^ + 15 ; so that the expression 

as® + 10a; — (5a^ + 16) or a;^ — + 10a; — 15 

must necessarily be negative. 

It also appears, that when x has increased beyond that 
numerical value, and which is evidently less than 4, the 
positive part of the equation, instead of being less than the 
negative part, is now greater, and therefore the expression 
a;® — 6a?2 + 10a; — 16 

is changed from a negative to a positive quantity. 

Hence we may conclude that there is some real and 
determinate value of x, which is greater than 3, but less 
than 4, and which will render the positive and negative 
parts of the equation equal to one another ; therefore that 
value of X must be a root of the proposed equation ; and 
as what has been just now shown in a particular case will 
readily apply to any equation whatever, the truth of the 
proposition is obvious. 

116. Erom the preceding proposition it will not be 
difficult to discover, by means of a few trials, the nearest 
integers to the roots of any proposed numerical equation; 


and those being found, we may approximate to the roots 
continually, as in the following example : 

— 3a; + 27 = 0 • 

To determine the limits of the roots, let 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
be substituted successively for x ; thus we obtain the fol- 
lowing corresponding results : 

Substitutions for x, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

Results, + 27, + 21, + 5, - 9, + 15. 

Hence it appears that the equation has two real roots, 
one between 2 and 3, and another between 3 and 4. 

That we may approximate to the first root, let us sup- 
pose a?=2 + 3 ^, where y is a fraction less than unity, and 
therefore its second and higher powers small in com- 
parison to its first power ; hence, in finding an approxi- 
mate value of gr, they may be rejected. Thus we have 

+16 + 322/, &C. 

— 4rc3— _32_43y^ 

— 3a; = — 6 — 32/ 

+ 27 =+27 

Hence 0 = 6 — 19y nearly, 

and 5 ^=^ = *26; therefore, for a first approximation 
have £e; = 2*26. 

Let us next suppose a; = 2*26+y'; then, rejecting as 
before the second and higher powers of g/' on account of 
their smallness, and retaining three decimal places, we have 

y' = jJllg = -0075, and * = 2 -26 + y' = 2 -SeTS. TMa value 

of a; is true to the last figime, but a more accurate value 
maybe obtained by supposing a?= 2’2675 +g/", and pro- 
ceeding as before. 

116. The method we have hitherto employed for approxi- 
mating to the roots of equations is known by the name 
of the rmthod of successive suhstitutiemSf and was first 
proposed by Newton. It has been since improved by 
Lagrange, who has given it a form which has the advan- 
tage of showing the progress made in the approximation 
by each operation. This improved form we now proceed 
to explain. 

Let a denote the whole number next less to the root 
sought, and i the fraction, which, when added to a, com- 
pletes the root ; then a; = a + - . If this value of x be sub* 

y 

stituted in the proposed equation, a new equation involving 
y will be had, which, when cleared of fractions, will neces- 
sarily have a root greater than unity. 

Let 6 be the whole number which is next less than that 

root ; then, for the first approximation, we have a; = a + “ . 

But h being only an approximate value of in the same 
manner as a is an approximate value of we may suppose 

2 ^ = 5 + i ; then, by substituting 6 + -, for y, we shall have 

y y 

a new equation, involving only g/', which must be greater 
thfln unity. Putting therefore b* to denote the next whole 
number less than the root of the equation involving y\ we 

have y — b^^fi and substituting this value in that of av 

® ii 

the result is 



for a second approximate value of x. 

To fiu d a third value, we may take + , and SO 

on, to obtain more accurate approximations. 

1. — 70 
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Sect. XV, — ^Ihbetieehikate Peoblbms, 

117, WlieB tlie coBditions of a question are such that 
the number of unknown quantities exceeds the number of 
equations, that question will admit of innumerable solu- 
tions, and is therefore said to be indeterminate. Thus, 

it be required to find two numbers subject to no other limi- 
tation thfl.Ti that their sum be 10, we have two unknown 
quantities x and y, and only one equation, viz. + = 10, 
which may evidently be satisfied by innumerable^ different 
values of x and y, if fractional solutions be admitted. It 
is, however, usual, in such questions as this, to restrict 
values of the numbers sought to positive integers, and 
therefore, in this case, we can have only these nine solu- 
tions, 

ar=l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 
y = 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, Ij 

which indeed may be reduced to five; for the first four be- 
come the same as the last four, by simply changing a into 
y, and the contrary. 

118, Indeterminate problems are of different orders, 
according to the dimensions of the equation which is 
obtained after all the unknown quantities hut two have 
been eliminated by means of the given equations. Those 
of the first order lead always to equations of this form, 

where a, h, c, denote given whole numbers, and a?, y, two 
numbers to be found, so that both may be integers. That 
this condition may he fulfilled, it is necessaiy that the 
coefficients ct, 6, have no common divisor which is not also 
a divisor of c; for if a^mdmd b = 7ne, then 

+ wcy=cr, and cfa;+ey = but d, e, a?, y, are supposed to 


be whole numbers, therefore is a whole, number; hence 
* m * ^ 

t» must be a divisor of c. 

We proceed to illustrate the manner of resolving inde- 
terminate equations of the first order, by some numerical 
examples. 

Ex. 1. Given + 3y = 25, to determine x and y in whole 
positive numbers. 

From the given equation we have x — = 12 - y - 




Fow, since x must be a whole number, it follows 


that must be a whole number. Let us assume - — - 
2 ■ 2 

■= s, then y = 1 4* 2z; and a; = 11 - 3^, where z might be 
any whole number whatever, if there were no limitation as 
to the signs of x and y. But sm<?e these quantities are 
required to be positive, it is evident, from the value of y, 
that 2 must be either 0 or positive, and from the value of 
Xf that it must be less than 4; hence z may have these 
three values, 0, 1, 2, 3, 

If s- 0, s=l, 2 = 2, 2 = 3; 

!f=lL i»=8, x=5, x = 2, 

\y= i, y = 3, y=5, y = 7. 

Ex. 2, It is required to find all the possible ways in 
which £60 can be paid in goineas and moidores only. 

Let X be the number of guineas, and y the number of 
moidores. Then the value of the guineas, expressed in 
shillinga, is 2lx, and that of the moidores 27y; therefore, 
from the nature of the question, 21i>; + 27y = 1200, or, 
dividing the equation by 3, 7a; + 9y = 400; hence, proceed- 
ing as before, we obtain 

y=7«;-3, 
a;=61 -9t». 

IVom the value of it appears that t cannot exceed 6, 
and from the value of y, that it cannot be less than 1. 


Hence if 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
we have 43, 34, 25, 16, 7, 

y= 4, 11, 18, 25, 32, 39, 

119. In the foregoing examples the unknown quantities 
as and y have each a determinate number of positive values; 
and tbis will evidently be the case as often as the proposed 
equation is of this form, cw?4*£y = c. If, however, & be 
negative, that is, if the equation be of this form, dx^-hy 
= c, or eta? = 5y+c, we shall have questions of a different 
kind, admitting each of an infinite number of solutions* 
these, however, may be resolved in the same manner as the 
preceding. 

120. if an equation were proposed involving three 
unknown quantities, as aa? + &y + C 2 = by transposition we 
have ax + hy^d — eZf and, putting d — cz^c\ ax -hhy=: c\ 
Prom this last equation we may find values of x and y of 
this form, 

x=^mr-^nc\ y — mr + Tildj 
or = y^fET + 7i!{d~cz)* 

where z and r may he taken at pleasure, except in so far 
as the values of x, y, 2 , may be required to be all positive; 
for from such restriction the values of 2 and r may be con- 
fined within certain limits to be determined from the given 
equation. 

121. We proceed to indeterminate problems of the second 
degree : limiting ourselves to the consideration of the ioi- 
mula y^ = <2 + &a?+ca:2, ^j^ere x is to be found, so that y 
may be a rational quantity. The possibility of rendering 
the proposed formula a square depends altogether upon the 
coefficients a, 5, c; and there are four cases of the problem, 
the solution of each of which is connected with some pecu- 
liarity in its nature. 

Case L Let a be a square number; t hen, putting y® for 
a, we have y 2 =y 2 ^ ^ Suppose Jg^ + bx + c!x^»^g + 
ma?; then -{- 5aj + + 2yma?*f or bx + c^^ 

2g7nx + that is, h + cx = 2gm + m^a?; hence 


Case 2. Let c be a square number =y^; then, puttmg 
sja^- hx-\-g^x^ = m+gx^ we find a + bx-\- g^x^ = -f 2my* 
+ y V, or a -f + 2mgx) hence we find 




J- 


hm—gm^ — ag 


Case 3. When neither a nor c is a square number, yet if 
the expression a-^bx-^cx^ can be resolved into two simple 
factors, as f+gx and h-^Jcx, the irrationality may be taken 
away as follows : 

Assume Ja + bx + cx^ = \/(/ + gx) (h + hxi) = m(/+ gx), 
then (/+ya7)(^+&l7) = »^2(/+y^l;)^, 01 h+ lex — m^(f+gx) ^ 
hence we find 


and in all these formulae m may be taken at pleasure. 

Case 4. The expression a-hbx~h cx^ may be transformed 
into a square as often as it can be resolved into two parts, 
one of which is a complete square, and the other a product 
of two simple factors; for then it has this form, + 
where y, and r are quantities which contain no powei 
of X higher than the first. Let us assume ^/p- + qr—p + 
my; thus we have jp® + yr = -h 2mji?y -h m^y^ and r^2mp 
+m2y, and as this equation involves only the first power 
of a?, we may by proper reduction obtain from it rational 
values of x and y, as in the three foregoing cases. 

The application of the preceding general methods of reso- 
lution to any particular case is very easy; we shall thero 
fore conclude with a single example. 
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Ex, It is required to find two square numbers wbose 
sum is a given square number. 

Let a? be tbe given square number, and the num- 
bers required; then, by the question, + = and y= 

- a^. This equation is evidently of such a form as to 
be resolvable by the me thod em ployed in case 1. Accord- 
in gly, by com paring with the general expression 

w'e have y — a, 5 = 0, c= -1, and substi- 
tuting these values in the formulse, and also - ji iot 4*^, 
we find 

2an a(w^— 1) 


K there results x = 2n, y = 1, a = 

Hence if r be an even number, the three sides of a rational 


right-angled triangle are r, - 1, 4-1. If r be an 

odd number, they become (dividing by 2) r, —— , — — . 


For example, if r = 4; 4, 4 - 1, 4 4- 1, or 4, 3, 5 are the 
sides of a right-angled triangle; if r = 7, 7, 24, 25 are the 
sides of a right-angled triangle. 


Sect. XVI. — ^Theorems of Expansion. 

1. Binomial Theorem, 

122. To demonstrate this theorem, which has for its 
object the expansion of (a^x)^ in the form P4-QaJ4-A/K2 
4-Ba;®-t-&c., we shall first find P and Q; and then de- 
termine the other coefficients A, B, &c. in terms^ of P 
and Q. 

(1.) (« + »)•= I j. , 

it being assumed that the power of a product is the pro- 
duct of the powers of the factors, whatever be the 
index. 

(2.) Let be a whole number. Since 

{Y^xY^l^x 

(1 4-*r)2 = l +2x + x^ 

(l4“i»)^ = l + 3a?4- &c. ; 

if we assume (1 4- x)”^^ = l4-(n— l)a74- &c., and multiply 
both sides by 1 4- we shall obtain (1 4- xy = 1 4- 4- &c. ; 

whence our induction is complete to prove that the 
numerical of coefficient x is the same as the index. 

(3.) Let n be a positive fraction ~ • We may take 

(1 4- ii?)| ™ 1 4- Qcr 4- 
(1 4- = + 4-&C.)’, 

or, 1 +px 4- &c. =s 1 4- S'Qic 4- <&c. (Case 2.) 



(4.) li 71 be negative = — m 

= 1 - WMJ 4- &c. by division. 

Hence, generally the numerical coefficient of x is the same 
as the index. 

To obtain A, B, &c., in terms of the first and second 
terms, we break up x into two parts, y, z, which enables 
us to write the expression 1 4- ;*? in two different ways : 

retaining the parts of x in connection; 2d, dissevering 
them. In the first form we simply multiply out, and 
thus exhibit a result not dependent on the properties of 
an index, except in so far as relates to the first and second 
terms. In the second form we apply the properties of an 


index to every term. The consequence is, that the latter 
form, bearing a more intimate connection with the pro- 
perty of an index than the former, is more determinate 
than the other. The comoarison of the two results com- 
pletes the demonstration. 

L (l4-a:)»=:(l4-y4'i3:)* 

=:l4-« 4-A(t^4“S!)®4'B{y4-a)^4-dfce 

=s^l+ny-hAy^ 4-B^ 4-&c. 

4- 4- 2 Ai^ 4- 3B2/% 4- &c 
4-&C. 4-&0. 

11. (I4ai)*=(l4y4sf)"=(r4^+y)' 

=<'+'>■ ('+Tfc)' 

= (1 4 »)*‘4 n(l 4 + ^(1 + »)*■" V H“ 

= 1+ny 4Ay^4&c. 

4 7i04^i(w — i)sy4A(?i— 2)5^-f &G. 

4 &c. 4 &C. 4 &C. 

Now, as these two expansions are the e35)anaions of the 
same thing in the same form, the coefficients of z, zy^, z^, 
&c., must be the same in both. Comparing them, we get 

TL — Ti, 2A = 7i(3i — 1), SB — A{n—2) &c, 

^ ^ A(n-2) n(n^l) (n-2y 

1.2 ' 3 1.2.3* 


&c. = &c. ; and finally, whatever 7i be. 

Cor. 1. If is a positive whole number, the series is 
finite, since every term after the (n 4 l)th will involve n — n 
as a factor. 

Cor. 2. Since the coefficients, when the index is a whole 
number, axe the results of simple multiplication, they are 
necessary whole numbers, i,e,, any such expression as 

is a whole number when n is such 

1.2.3 

Cor. 3. The sum of the numerical coefficients is 2* for 
it is equal to (1 4 1)% as will appear if .we write 1 for x. 

Cor. 4. The sum of the coefficients in the even places 
is equal to the sum of the coefficients in the odd. This 
will appear if we write — 1 in place of x. 

Cor. 5. If the index is a whole number, the coefficients 
from the end are the same as those from the beginning; for 
they occur at the beginning of {x 4 1)** in the same positions 
as at the end of (1 4 

Cor. 6. The product 1.2.3 r is sometimes expressed 

by the abbreviated form With this notation the coefii- 

\n 

dent of of in (1 ^xY may be written ^ ^ "r ’ 

Cor. 7. The sum of the squares of the coefficients of 
(1 4 x)* is the coefficient of ic* in the expansion of (1 4 xY\ 
\2n 

and is equal to 




^ Examples, 

Ex, I. (I 4 fl?) = I 4 — X 4 * j 2 *1?^ 4 2 2 3 ^ 

4&C. 

1 - 2ar 4 - 4ir® 4 &c. 

generally (1 4J?)’^**— 1 + 

and (1 — a?}"” " =» 1 4 4 - x^ 4 &0. 

Ex, 2. Find the coefficient of in f as* 4 

The e3^ressidh may be written 
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- «a(l - 2*« + a^S)(l + 2* + 3^2 + 4a;S 4. &C. ) 

The coefficient required is therefore that of a:® in the 
last factor, viz. 6, v , tx/ 

« ni'n— j w(ti — “* 2) 

Ex, 3. Findthesumof 1 3 -j—g — T7¥7z 


+ iSfc, 


By miting 1 4- 1 for 2, 1 +2 for 3, &c., this series may 
, * _ 71 ( 71 — 1) jp 

be broken up into the sum of 1 4- ?2. 4- ~ r <kc. 


and 


»4- 




1 . 


The latter is »| l + + + | 

.*♦ the sum required is 2*4- n2^\ 

Mx. 4. Find the sum of 1+|»+| "^7^+*®- 

Multiply by » + 1 ; the product is 

the' sum required is — 

Ex, 6. If Xr denote the product x{x - !)(:» — 2) . . . 

^ 4. 1 J whatever be r, and a similar notation be applied 
to y, and {x+y)j then 

(a? 4- yjr ^ser + rx^iy^ 4- ^ 

We have (l+a)*=l +a:ia+-^a2 + ^|-^aS + <fcc. 

(1 + ay = 1 + a? + &C. 

(1 4- = their product. 

But (l4-a)'^'^=l + (a7 4-y)ia.4-^^^^^a^4-&c. 

Equating coefficients of in the two expressions for 
(1 and multiplying by 1 . 2 ... to, the required 

result is obtained. 

Ex. 6. If a; and to he less than 1, then (1 4- xy< (1 4- nx). 
For (1 + a)* = 1 + TKB + ~ + . . . . 

Ex. 7. On the same hypothesis (1 + *)*< iji~^ 

Prove that (1 4* a?)"* > 1 - TOa; exactly as in the last 
example. 

Ex, 8. If ic<l; TO>r<r-|-l; then (1 4-3?)** > the sum 
of the first r 4- 1 terms of the expansion; and < the sum 
of the first r 4* 2 terms. 

Ex, 9. The difference between the sums of the squares 
of the even coefficients of the expansion of (1 4- a?)**, when 
TO is an even whole number, and the sum' of the squares 

- 

of the odd coefficients is f - 1)® ^ 

2. Logarithmic Theorem, 

123. The definition of a logarithm is precisely the same 
as that of an index or exponent (Art, 21) viz. — the loga^'ithm 
of a product is equal to the sum of the logarithms of the 
factors. Such being the case, we are at liberty to employ 
the definition, either in the form first given, or in the 
algebraic form a* = y. La this last form x is called the 
logarithm of y to the vndex or hose a. The base of the 
eoiomon or tabular logarithms is 10. 


124-. Before proceeding to the demonstration of the 
theorem by which a logarithm is expressed in the form of 
a series, it may be as well to illustrate the definition as 
applied to common logarithms. 

1st, Since 1 is the logarithm of 10, we may inquire of 
what is -J- the logarithm; if we resume the^ form 10* = 
and write J for x, we have to inquire what is y. 

Since 10^ = y, 10^ x 10^ = . 

But loixl0^=10^^(def.) = 10, 

y2=, 10 and y= ^10 = 3. 1622777, 

SO that the number of which ^ is the logarithm is not a 
whole number, hut a fraction lying between 3 and SJ. 

In the same way, we may, hut with great labour, ascer- 
tain the numbers of which any given fraction is the 
logarithm. 

2d, The definition will evidently enable us to obtain a 
large number of logarithms, when a few have become 
known. For example: Given log 2 = .30103 to find 
log 4 and log 5. 

Log 4 = log (2 X 2) = log 2 4- log 2 (def.) 

= 2 log 2 = . 60206 ; 

Log 5= log Y=log 10 -log 2 
= l-log 2 = . 69897. 

If in addition to log 2, log 3 be known, we can find a 
vast number of others. For example ; Given- 

Log 3 = . 47712 to find log 6 and log 72 , 

Log 6=log 2 X 3 = log 2-i-log 3 = . 77816 , 

Log 72 = log 8x9 = 3 log 24-2 log 3 = 1 . 86733. ’ 

126. To expand log (1 4- a?) in terms of x. 

Smce log 1=0; the expansion must commence with the 
first power of x, the coefficient of which will depend on 
the radix or base. This coefficient we shall determine 
afterwards for the common logarithms. In the meantime 
we shall denote it by A. 

Let then log (1 4* a?) = Ax 4- H- Gx^ + &c. 

Put y + 0 for X ; then 

I. Log (l+y4-»)=A(y+0) 4-B(y+0)2 4-&c. 

— Ay 4- Bt/^ 4’ Oy^ 4- &e. 

4-A0 4-2By04*3Cy2j?4-&c, 

4" &G. 4" &c. 

IL Log (l+y+*) = log (l+y) 

=log (l+y)+log ^1+^) 



4-&C. 

=AyH-By2-h&c. 

4- Aa; (1 

4-&C. 

Equating coefficients of z, yz, y%, <fca, in the two eas 
pansions, there results 

A = A, 2B= -A, 30= -A 

.*• log (l4“a7) = A^a;--^4-“-<fcc.^ 

126. Cor. If a; = ct - 1, where a is the base of the system, 
we have 1 =a| a-1 (a-l)24-&c. | 

This expansion of log (1 4- a?) is not convergent, i,e,, 
the terms do not diminish as we advance, but the contrary, 
when X is any whole number greater than 1. We can, how- 
ever, readily obtam from it a converging series for the dif- 
ference between the logarithms of the consecutive numbers. 
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log (l-£tr) = A^-a?-- ^-&o^ 
log (l+iP)-log (1 -£t?) = 2 A^ii? + Y + y + 


Now log (1 +ii?) - log (1 “ a?) —log ? 


1+aJ 


and X has to be found, so tbat sball be the quotient of 


consecutive niunbers — 


This gives 

_ - 1 +1* 
and log 


= 2A^ 


1+^ 

u 

x = 

1 


2u+l’ 


; + &C. 


L 


u I 2m+ 1 ■ 3 (2ti+lF 

127. To apply this formula to the calculation of com- 
mon logarithms, we will commence by finding from it 
a few logarithms of the system for which A= 1. In this 
system 

If« = l,log2 = 2|i+|.i+&c.| 

=. 693, 147, 2. 

2. If «-4, log 5=log4 + 2|| + |-i+&c. I 

-1.609, 437, 9. 

Hence log 10 = log 2 -f log 5 

= 2.302, 585, 1. 

This system, for which A = 1 is the so-caUed Napierian 
system, which assumes no base, but defines a logarithm to 
be such that the increment of the number shall be the 
product of the number by the increment of the logarithm. 
In this system the number of which the logarithm is 1 is 
2 . 718 .... and is generally designated by the letter e. 

To pass from Napierian logarithms to common, we 
observe that if <5*« 10^ = ?t; x is the logarithm of n to tixe 
base e, and y to the base 10. Now, taking the Napierian 
logarithm of each side of this equation, we obtain x^ 
y Nap. log 10. 

Q X. a; 

^ ^ ~ Hap. log 10 “ 2 . 302, 685, 1 * 

-arx . 4342944819 
X . 4343 very nearly. 

This multiplier,, which was previously denoted by A, is 
called the modulus of the common system of logarithins. 
A celebrated calculator of the last century, Mr A Sharp, 
found it to be 

*43429448190325182765112891891660608229439700 

6803666666114454. 

For further details on the construction and use of loga- 
rithmic tables, the reader is referred to the Artide on 
Loa.A^ITHMS. 

3. Hoc^onmtial Theorem. 

128. It is now required to expand a* in terms of a?. 

1. Write 1 -f a — 1 for a, and apply the binomial theorem ; 
the result is 

{1 + (o - 1)}* - 1 + a:(a - 1) + - 1)2 + &C. 

Here the only term which does not contain a; is 1 ; and 
the coefBLcient of x being traced through the different terms, 
is easily seen to be 

a-l-|(a-l)2+i(a-l)s-&a 
Thus win seem (Axt 126) to be tlie reciprocal of the 


modulus ot the system of logarithms whose base is a: 
call it r. We have now to determine B, C, &a, in terms 
of r, from the form of expansion 

af"=l-hrx + 'Bx^ + Qx^ + Ssc^ 

Write y +J 2 is place of x ; then 


4- 


Hr B(y + <<f)^ "i* *S5C. 

ja -F&c. 

-f &o. 

IL xa* 

x(l -hrz +&C.) 

!=1 -f-r^ -fBya -H&c. 

-hris 4*&o. 

-h&c. 

Equating coefficients of z, yzy &c., in L and IL, 
we get 

r = r, 2B = r®, 3C = rB, &o. 




1.2.3’ 


and cf>=l+rx+ — + ^^^^ 


&c 


129. Now, since e is such (Art. 127) that e — 1 — 
|{e-l)2 + <kc. = 1, and r = a - 1 (ct- l)2 4-&c., what- 
ever a be, it follows that when e takes the place of a, r 
becomes 1. 

«' = l+a: + ^ + j^ + &a 


and putting a?s=l, e = 

Again 

but since, a* = 

we have a-- 


• 1 4“ 1 4“ -j — ^ 4“ &C» 

= 2.718281828469046,.; 

(S’* == 1 4“ 2* 4" "j — g 4- <fcO- 
a* = l +ric+-^— ^4-&a 


■ 1+r +-^— ^ + &(j. 

X m Ji 


From this equation we have r=Nap. log a, a result 
obtained before. 

130, We may approximate directly to the value of r 
when 10, thus 


-a- 


si -&C. 

jL <- M 


SO that the coefficient of iP in ( - 

jZj 


IS — r. 


How Q) =^l+i-l^ , whence (Art. 128) the ooefiB 
cient of a; in is 

••• 

= 2.302..* 

Additional Examples, 

Ex. 1. To find tiie value to which approaches 

as m becomes larger and larger* 

By the binomial theorem 
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1 — 


*1-1- ar + - 


1.2 


, a:2 ^ 

.l+a: + — +j:^ 

P Q c 
+ "1* ^ 
w m** 


1.2.3 


ar® -4- &c. 


-1-&C. 


/ ^ \ m jgS 

00 tliat f 1 +“} approaches the value 1 + ^ + 'J ~2 
OT as becomes larger and larger. 

Ex, 2 . approaches to e* asmincreases. 

Er. 3. ft- - ” (w - 1 )- + (» - 2)» - &a 

™ 1 . 2 . . ,71 

when is a whole number. 

*;r 1 t , 1 

= 1 4- 7i^ 4- --— 

JL • ]!2 

= 1 + (n - 1)3! + + &C. 

Not? L = 

X « 2 

But e*-l = l + 3 : + i^ + &o. -l=» 3 !+^^ + &o. 

**. XL — 1)* = £c* -p -h &c. 

Equating coefficients of itr* in I. and II., we get 

n(7i — 1)* (n — 2> p - 

o:::ii-r:x7ii+ i::^ ^ 

which is the required result. 

Cor. When r is less than % 

»*■ - 9t(?fc - 1 )’* + - 2)** - he. «= 0 . 

Ex, 4. The logarithm of a number to the base is 
a mean proportional between its logarithms to the bases 
a and 

If ix, are the logarithms to the three bases in order, 
we have 

*•. 7ix — y 

nx^n^z 

co3ttsequently a? = yz. 

Ex, 6 . e* > 1 -H iP, whatever be x. 

If X be positive, or if it be negative and less than unity, 
the expansion may be thrown into the form 


6* = l4-'»4- 




-f- &c. 


eveiy term of which after 1 4 - a? is positive. 

Ex. 6. . 

1?L 


For 

Hence 


e*>l4-a? e* >l4-“ 
n 

m^>(l+nY 
e.22>32 

C72^>(l4-W)« 

and, by multiplication, e” (1 4 . ji)* 

Ex, 7. If be a whole number > > (w -f 1 )*, 

By the demonstration of Ex, 6 ,. 

CTl* >(!+%)’* 

But n'^e 

Ex. a. H »-+'«(»4-l)*, thena^>l<^ 


[cONTI>q-lTED FRACTIONS. 
For n is evidently >1. If then we suppose ?2.>1 < 2 




+ <fec. 


^ 2 4- a series of positive terms by the hypo- 
thesis 2, which is absurd, 71 > 2 , 

Taking the Napierian logarithms of each side of the 


equation ?& = 4 - ^ get 


los,. = l-^ + ^-&c 
71 \2 3n/ 

<1 

j*<e. 


Ex. 9. Nap. log J7>1 — - <.'i; - 1. 

Because log x= -log^-l -i + i fl --V f&a 

QS £C ju ^ 


log X>1 

° X 


And because when fp>l,,r<l 4-(ii?-l)-f- -ij— ^ 

X • 2 ' 


&C. 

when x< 1, 


log x<x— 1 ; 
log a?^log (1 - T^) 

= - 1 1 (1 + I 

==* iP - 1 — i (1 a;)® - &C. 

Ex. 10. Nap. log X approaches to 2^ (a^- 1) as « 
increases. 

Sect. XVIL — Continued Fbactions. 

181. Every quantity which admits of being expressed 
by a common fraction may also be expressed in the form of 
what is called a contiTiued fraction. The nature of such 
fractions will be easily understood by the following example : 

Let the fraction be or, which is the same, 34- 


14169 
100000 * 
14159 


100000 ' 

Since 100000 = 7 x 14159 4* 887, therefore 
14169 1 


100000 

1 


7x141694-887 


7+ 


887 

14169 


and + 

100000 


74- 


887 
14169 ’ 


887 


By treating the same way, and con- 

tinuing the process, we readily obtain 
314159 1 

100000 7 + “^l T 

15 + t .Jl 1 

^ + 26 + j+l 1 
^ 4 

By an operation in all respects the same as has been' 
just now performed, may any proper fraction whatever be 
reduced to the form 

+ 1 

4- ifec. 

«s 

and it is then called a continued frojctian. 

] 1 32. When the root of any equation is found by the 
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method explained in Art. 116, the valne of the unknown 
quantliy is evidently expressed by a continued fraction. 

For if a? be the root sought, we have a? — a + = 

^ y y 

y'-j-— ^ <fec. where a, 5, 5', &" <fec. denote 
2/ y 

the whole numbers, which are next less than the true 
values of a?, y, y', y\ &c. If, therefore, in the value of x 

we substitute i H — r for y, it becomes 
3 / 

1 

a?==flS-i rp 


Again, if in this second value of x we substitute V + ■4> 

V 

for y\ it become 


6 '+ 


2 /"' 


And so on continually, 

133. It is easy to see in what manner the inverse of the 
preceding operation is to be performed, or a continued frac- 
tion reduced to a common fraction. 

The fractions which result from omitting portions of a 
continued fraction are termed the cmvergents to that frac- 

1 1 1 

tion. Thus, if the fraction be a, H — , 1 : is the first 
convergent, — the second, <fcc. 


134. The principal practical application of the properties 
of continued fractions is to approximate to the value of a 
given fraction. The proposition on which this application 
depends is the following : — 

No fraction in tenm equally low can give so good an ap- 
proximation to the value of a fraction as a convergent to the 
coTUinued fraction which expresses it does. 

To demonstrate this proposition, it is requisite to estab- 
lish three prehminary propositions, which we shall do very 
briefly. 


135. (1.) If ^ denote the nth. convergent, or the re- 
duced fraction which results from stopping at a^, and reduc- 
ing, then p ^.^1 = +p ^^ , + q^y . 

Since no denominator can be multiplied by itself, the re- 
duced fraction must give p^ = a„A + B. 

I 


Now p^i is obtained by writing 


reducing, 




for a„, and 


P.+1 = «,+i(a»A + B) + A = + A j 


ie., the multiplier of any a is the previous p, and the other 
term is the multiplier of a in the previous convergent, 
hence the proposition. 

136. (2.)p.+iq.-q.+iP.=-{-iy. 

This is at once obtained by eliminating from the two 

equations of last article. 

137. (3.) The successive convergents are alternately greater 
and less than the complete fraction, and each convergent 
approaches nearer in value to it than the preceding. 

If A denote the complete denominator -f cbc. ; u the 

complete fraction; then and by subtract- 

mg successively — and from u in this form, it will be 

seen at once that the results have different signs, and that 
the latter difference is the larger. 

138. We are now able to prove the proposition enun- 
ciated. 


Let ”2 be a fraction nearer to n than since 

the convergents are alternately too great and too small j 
•^*±1 ^ 2 ^ ^ must be in order of magnituda 

If the first be the greatest, 


Pn^l Pn ^ P ^ ^ 

Eeducing and applying Prop. 2, there result^ q>qn+i» 

Similarly by inverting the fractions, it may be proved 
that^>jt>«.^i. 

JEa?. 1. To determine when a transit of Venus may be 
expected. 

The relative sidereal periods of Venus and the earth are 
224,700 days and 365,256 days. The continued fraction 
which expresses the quotient of these numbers is 


^ 1+T+l 




8 235 

The fifth convergent is — ; the sixth — • 

lo 

On account of the smallness of ~, the former is a very 

jua 


close approximation, i.e., 8 years and 13 sidereal periods 
of Venus are very nearly equal. 

In consequence of this, a transit occurs after one period 
of 8 years, and then again not till after 235 years have 
been completed. 

The last pair of transits at the descending node occurred 
in 1769, 1777 ; and at the ascending node in 1639, 1647. 

The next pair will accordingly occur at the latter node 
in 1874 and 1882. The days of transit will be December 
8 and December 6, respectively. 

JEx. 2. To find the periods of probable recurrence of 
edipses of the sun. 

An eclipse of the sun will occur whenever the place of 
the new moon is within about 13® of the line of nodes. 
Now, the interval between two new moons is 29*5306 
days ; and the mean synodic period of the earth and the 
line of nodes is 346*6196 days. The proportion of the 
latter of these"" numbers to the former, reduced to a con- 


tinued fraction, gives as convergents 


4 ' 


223 
19 ' 


&c. 


Hence, after 47 lunar months, things have come nearly 
to their original position, and after 223 limar months, very 
nearly. This latter period, termed the saros, has been 
known from the remotest antiquity. It enabled the Chal- 
dean shepherds to predict the return of eclipses. It amounts 
to 18 years and 10 or 11 days. Thus, there was a total 
eclipse on the 18th July 1860 ; adding 18 years 11 days, 
we get for an ecHpse 29th July 1878. If we add 47 
lunations or 1388 days, we get 6th March 1864, on which 
day there was an Oblipse. 

This period of 1388 days, multiplied by 6, makes exactly 
19 years — a period which is designated as the cycle rf 
Meton, giving eclipses which occur on the same day of the 
montL Thus, ecHpses happened 18th July 1841 and 
18th July 1860, and another will happen 18th July 1879. 

Me. 3. The fraction given (Art 131) represents the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. By 
taking the first two terms we have 7r=3H-'f = y nearly; 
and this is the proportion which was found by Archimedes. 

Again, by taMng the first three terms, we have 

0,1 -I q . 15 533 

’"=3 + 7+1 = 3 +—^, 

15 

which is nearer the truth than the former. 

And, by taking the first four terms, we have 
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w 


3+^+JL 

'^16 + 


355 

113 


‘^bidx is tlie proportion assigned by Metins. 

JEx, 4* The mean tropical year consists of 365 *2422642 
days. 

The fraction *2422642, reduced to a continued fraction, 
gives as successive convergents 

^ ^ JL ^ iL ^ 

4 " 29 ' 33 M61 " 194 ’ 1326 ’ 


To make the civil year approximate to the tropical, 1 
leap year in 4 (the Julian Calendar) serves but imperfectly. 
7 leap years in 29 would be inconvenient. The Gregorian 
Calendar, now in use, is based on combining the fractions 


47 

194 


andj, by doubling the numerator and denominator 


of the former, and trebling those of the latter, and adding 

97 

them respectively. The resulting fraction is — , giving 

97 leap years in 400 years, instead of 100 as the JuHan 
does. This diminution of 3 leap years in 400 years is 
produced periodically, by causing years which indicate the 
completion of centuries not to be leap years unless the 
number of centuries is divisible by 4. Thus, 1900 will 
not be a leap year. 


SeCIT. xvm. PEBrnTTATIOH-S, COMBIITATIOSrs, AND 

Probabilities. 

139. Hitherto wehave supposed the letters of the alphabet, 
Of b, c, (fee., to stand for arithmetical quantities of some kind 
or other. How we have to employ them, as in geometry, 
to represent magnitudes or objects, such as pens, pencils, 
&c., and to investigate the numbers of different ways in 
which a given set of them can be grouped according to a 
certain law. 

Fermvtat’wns are their arrangements in a line, reference 
being had to the order of sequence ; thus ah and ha are 
the two permutations of a and h; comhinatioTis are 
their arrangements in groups, without reference to the 
order oi sequence; thus abc is a combination involving 
a, 5, and c ; and hoc is tiie same combination, both con- 
sisting simply of a, 6, and c grouped together. 

Prop, 1. To find the number of permutations of n things 
(1), two and two (2), three and three, &c., together. 

Set aside a, and lay down the other things in a line ; 
place a before each of them in succession, and you obtain 
dbf ac^ adf &c., ie., n — 1 arrangements, each containing 
two things, with a first. 

In the same way you can form — 1 arrangements, 
each containing two things, with b first. The same is true 
of each of the other letters, and as there are n of them, the 
total number of arrangements of the n things, two together, 

iS7i(9l— 1). 

Again, lay aside a, and group the other - 1 things, 
two together; as we have just shown, there are (t?. - 1) - 2) 

such groups. Place a b^ore each of them, and there will 
be formed — — 2) airangemeuts, each containing 
three things, with a first; and there can be no more 
arrangements with a first. 

Treat 6, c, &c., in the same manner, and it will appear 
that th^e are groups of things, three to- 

gether, in which every separate thing in succession stands 
first. Hence, the tot^ number of arrangements, three and 
three, is n{n -l)(n- 2). 

By proceeding in the same manner we shall find the 
total number of permutations of n things, r together, to be 
1) (» — r+ 1), 


Cor. The number of permutations of n things, all to- 
gether, is n{7i - 1) .... 3 , 2 . 1. 

Prop. 2. To find the number of combinations of n things, 
r together. 

Let X be the number required. 

Take any one of the a: groups of r things. The number 
of permutations which can be formed with it will be 
(Prop. 1. Cor.) r(r - 1) 1, or 1 . 2 . . . r . 

How, since each of the x groups is different from aD 
the otiiers, if we treat each of the x groups separately in 

this way, we shall form 1.2 rxx permutations, aU 

different. Also, since the x groups contain every possible 
combination of the n things, r together, we shall thus have 
formed all the permutations which can be formed; and conse* 
quently (Prop, 1) the number is n{n - 1) . . . (3^ - y -f- 1) • 

n(w-l)...,(«-r-hl) 


Prop. 3. To find the number of combinations which can 
be formed of n sets of things, containing respectively r, 

&c. things, by taking one from each set to form a com- 
bination. 

1. Let there be two sets, one containing r and the other 
s things. 

Any one (say a) of the r things may be placed succes- 
sively with ea^ of the $ things, and thus form s groups, 
in each of which a appears. The same is true of 6, c, &c. ; 

each of the r things gives rise to ^ groups, the 
number required ig r$, 

2. Any one of the t things may be placed in succession 
with each of the groups of two things referred to in Case 1, 
so that every one of the t things will give rise to rs com- 
binations of three things; the number required is rst. 
The same may be indefinitely extended. 

140. The first and most obvious application of the 
theory of combinations is to the doctrine of chances. As, 
however, this application will form the subject of a separate 
article, all that is requisite for us now to do is to indicate 
the connecting link between the two subjects. 

If we agree to designate certainty by nnity, then the 
chance of an event happening, when it is less than cer- 
tainty, win be designated by a proper fraction. Thus, if 
the average number of wet days and of dry is the same, 
the chance of any day named at random turning out wet 

will be represented by the fraction ^ ; that is, if the num- 


ber of days under consideration be 100, the chance is 
60 number of wet days , 

loo of days’ Chance is accordingly 

£ j T. X* number of favourable events 

fined by the fraction — - — 

total number of events. 

The only proposition by which chances are combined that 
we shall offer is this. 

If there are two events, and the probability of one of 


them happenmg to be - , and of the other ^ ; then the pro- 


bability that both will happen is ^ • 

For a and c may be taken to represent the favourable 
events respectively, and be combined (Art. 139, Prop. 3) 
so as to give ac ways in which they may happen together. 
And in the same way h and d may be combined to give 
the total number of events. 

Fx, A bag contains 3 white and 4 black balls. Find 
the chance of drawing (1) two white balls; (2) a white and 
a black; (3) one white at least, when two balls are drawn. 

The ch^ce of drawing two white balls is the fraction, 


Number of combinations of 3 things, 2 together 
Number oi combinations of 7 things, 2 together. 
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3.2 

7.6 7 

1.2 

The chance of dramng a white and a black is (Axt 139, 
Prop 3), 

3.4 4 

7.6 “7 • 

1.2 

To find the chance of drawing at least a white ball, we 
may remark that it is the same as the chance of not draw- 
ing two black balls, i.c., certainty — ^the chance of drawing 
two black balls. 

Now the chance of drawing two black balls is 

£._3 

1.2 _ 2 

7.6 “ 7 

1.2 

the chance of drawing at least one white ball is 

i-?=5 
7 7 * 

Sect. XIX. — On Series in Generax; their Summation 

AND CoiflTERGENCB. 

141. Certain series, from their very appearance, indicate 
that they are really the sums or differences of two other 
series. From this circumstance their sum may frequently 
be determined, as in the following examples ; — 

Hx.1. 171+^+ «(«+i) 

Let »“T + 5 + “ 

12 n 

a.- 1 -L.-Jl- 1 

^n+1 2^3^ n+1 

by subtraction, 

= ^ +_i_ + _j_ 

1.2 ^2.3 ^ - n(n+l) 

1 

and the sum is 1 — , that is, — - . 

n+1 ^ ' «-M 

142. The sum of a series may often be easily found by 
the method of increfnents or differences^ and this method is 
especially adapted to the summation of integral series, 
such as the squares of the natural numbers. We shall 
exhibit one or two illustrations only. 

If we write 1), we have 

S„+i— (w + 1 ) (? 2 ' + 2 ) , S,^+i--Sh = 2(71 + 1 )* 

Hence conversely, and dividing by 2 ; if 
S* 4 .i-S„ -*«+!, 

then will S» = • 

Similarly, if 

S»+i“S* =»(»+!) (to + 2) , . . (TO + r-1), 

theaTdll : • > . . 

r 

This last conclusion, of course, assumes that S« is 0 when 
TO is 0. If it be otherwise, some numerical constant, easy 
of determination, will have to be added 
Mx, 2 . ^ 12 + 224 . 32 + . . .^ 2 . 

Here S»+i — — (to + 1 )^ == (to + 1 ) (to+ 2 ) - (to+ 1 ) | 

, c, to(to+1)(to+ 2) n(TO+l) to(to+1)(2to+1) 

.. b.« 3 — g 


E B R A 

i. 

Let 
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l*+2* + 3*+ . . . n* 


Dividing by to + 1 , and proceeding as in Art. 33, we get 
A« -6, B-7, 0=» -1. 

*= gTO (to + 1) (to + 2) (to + 3) (to + 4) — 

3 7 1 

^ n ( n + 1) (to+ 2) (n+ 3 )+ 371(71+ 1) (to+ 2) - ^(to + 1 ) 

3»(,+ I)-l } . 

On the Gonvergency and Divergency of Infinite Series, 

143. Def If the limit to which the sum of a series 
approaches, as the number of terms increases, is finite, the 
series is a converging series ; if otherwise, diverging. For 
example, the sum of the series l+r+?*2+ ... to to 

terms is — (Art. 52), which, when r is less than 1, 


approaches to 


1 

1 -r' 


in which case the series is a con- 


verging senes. 

Drop, 1. It is necessary and sufficient for convergency 
that the remaining terms after the TOth have zero for their 
limit, both individually and collectively, as to increases. 

It is obviously necessary and sufficient for convergency 
that the sum of the series after the wth term shah have 0 
as its limit; and consequently, when all the terms of the 
series are positive, the same must be true of each indi- 
vidual term. But when the terms are alternately positive 
and negative, though it is necessary for convergency that 
the sum of the consecutive terms with their proper sig nal 
should have 0 as its limit, this is not sufficient; for, were 
it so, the sum to to terms woxdd depend on whether to is 
even or odd 

■1 T 

. is not a converging series ; for 

although each term after the TOth tends to 0 as its limit — 

the sum of to terms after the TOth, viz., — ^ + . , , 

’ ’ n+l^TO+ 2 ^ 

i , wHci is greater than i+ . . . i to » terms, 
i,e,, greater than ^ , does not tend to 0 as its limit . 


Sx. 1 . 1+1 + 1 + 


Dx, 2 . 




2 ‘^ 1 . 


2.3 


+ . 


the expression for 


e (Art. 129), is convergent. 

The sum of the terms after the TOth is 






1 ^(to- 1 )|to >-1 


ill l-± 

TO 

the limit of which as to increases is 0 . 

Drop, 2, If the limit of the nth term is 0, and th? 
terms continually diminish; then when the signs of the 
terms are alternately + and -- , the series is convergent. 
Let TOi “TOg +TO^ — <kc., be the series; the terms after the 
TOth ( + or - ) inakie up the series of positive groups 

(^n+l - -b 

But these terms may also be written - ^* 4 ^) — 

&c,y which, since the whole group is positive, muss 

1. — 71 
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tie series after the w-th term is less than 


which has 


be less than the only positive term in it. But 
has 0 for its limit, therefore the series is convergent. 

is convergent^ for the sum of 
1 

n-hl* 

0 as its limit. 

JProp. 3. If the terras of the series are all positive, and 
the limit of the «th term is 0 ; then if the limit of the 
quotient of the (7H-l)th term by the wth he less than 1, 
the series is convergent 5 but if the limit be greater than 1, 
the sum is divergent. 

1. Let h be the greatest value of , after a certain 
value of and A < 1 ; then, 

which has 0 for its limit. Hence the series is convergent 
(Prop. 1). 

2. Let k, the least value of after a certain finite 
value of n, be greater than 1 ; then 


Again, series (2) is equal to or greater than the follow- 
ing, term by term, 

which is series (1). 

Hence if series (1) be divergent, series (2) is also 
divergent. 

Hx. 1. The series ~ + * is convergent if 

r>l, but divergent if r — or <1. 

The two series (1) and (2) now become 

1 


l' 2^ 


+ F+ • 


12 4 

— . — .4“ 


the latter of which is the geometric series 


1 ^ 






'*+1 
<Src. 


= or >hu^ 
or 

<fec. 

or -%-i + F + <fec.), 


which is infinite. Hence the series is divergent. 

Pro^. 4 If be less than 1; then the two series 

J4l+ «J,+ «3+ .... (1) 

4“ 2«3 4" 4- . • . • (2) 

are both convergent, or both divergent together. 

Series (2)-i-'Wj = 2(^4*«^2 4*2M4 4-4«jj+ . . .), which is 
equal to or less than the following, term by term, viz. : — 

i,e,f twice series (1). 

Hence if the one series be convergent, the other will be 
also convergent; and if series (2) be divergent, series (1) 
is also diverfirent. 


which is convergent or divergent according as r> 1 or the 
contrary. Hence the same is true of the given series. 

Wx. 2. The binomial series l+nx+ &c., is convergent 
when x< 1, divergent when x>l. 

Ex. 3. To find when the binomial series 1 — — 

jL « 2 

&c., is convergent. 

Let n<ly the (r + l) term may be written 
n r—n—1 r— n—2 


r-2 


< 

< 

< 


f(l+;^)''(l + ;r^)T . (Art. 122, Er. r) 

V 1\“* 

Ar-lj ‘ V-.2j * • ^ 


n 


whence (Prop. 4, Ex. 1) the series is convergent. Similarly 
in other cases. (p. k.) 


ALGECIRAS, or AiiGEziBAs, a seaport of Spain, in the 
province of Cadiz, 6 miles W. of Gibritar, on the opposite 
side of the bay. The town is picturesquely situat^, and 
its name, which signifies in Arabic the island^ is derived 
from a small islet which forms one side of the harbour. It 
is supplied with water by means of a beautiful aqueduct. 
It has a dilapidated fortress, and also a military hospital 
Though Ute harbour is bad, and the commerce of the town 
has considerably declined, there is still a good coasting 
trade; the exports and imports averaging about A60,000 
annu^y. Charcoal and tanned leather are the chief articles 
of export. Algeciras was the Portus Alhus of the Eomans, 
and the first place in Spain taken by the Moors. It 
remained in their possession from 713 till 1344, when it 
was taken by Alphonso XI. of Castile after a celebrated 
siege of twenty months, which attracted crusaders from all 
parts of Europe, among whom was the English earl of 
Derby, grandson* of Edward HI. It is said that during 
this siege gunpowder was first used by the Moors in 
file wars of Europe. The Moorish city was destroyed by 
Alphonso, and the modem town was not erected till 1760. 
During the siege of Gibraltar in 1780—82, Algeciras was 
the station of the Spanish fleet and floating batteries. 
Hear Algeciras, on 6th July 1801, the English admiral 
Saumarez attacked a Pranco-Spanidi fleet, and austaided a 


reverse; but on the 12th he again attacked the enemy, 
whose fleet was double his own strength, and inflicted on 
them a complete defeat. Population, 14,000. 

ALGER ov Lii&gb, known also as Axgbb oi* OLuaiTY 
and AiiGE:^,xrs Magisteu, a learned Drench priest who 
lived in the first half of the 12th century. He was first 
a deacon of the church of St Bartholomew at Li^ge, his 
native town, was afterwards translated to the cathedral 
church of St Lambert, and finally retired to the monastery 
of Olugny, where he died not later than 1145, though the 
precise date is uncertain. His History of the Church of 
Id^gey and many of his other works are lost. The most im- 
portant of his still extant works axe: — 1. He Misericordia 
et Justitittf a collection of extracts from Fathers, with 
reflections, which is to be found in the Anecdota of 
Martfeuc^, voL v. 2. He Sacramento Corporis et Sangumis 
Homini; a treatise, in three books, against the Berengarian 
heresy, Hghly commended by Peter of Olugny and Erasmus. 

3. He lAbero Arhitrw; given in Pez's Anecdota^ voL iv. 

4, He Sacrijflcio Missce; given in the Collectio Scriptor. 
Vet of Angelo Mai, voL ix. 

ALGERIA, or Algiers (French, HAIgSrie), the largest 
and most important of the French colonial possessions, is 
a country of Northern Africa, bounded on the N. by the 
Mediterranean, W. by the state of Marocco, S. by the 
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desert of the Sahara, and E. by Tunis. The boundaries, 
however, are in many parts not accurately determined. It 
extends for about 550 miles along the coast, and stretches 
inland from 320 to 380 miles; lying between 2® 10' W. 
and 8° 50' E. long., and 32® and 37® N. lat. The area is 
estimated at about 150,500 English square miles. 

Surface. The country is generally mountainous, being traversed 
by lofty ranges of the Atlas system, which itn nearly 
parallel to the coast, and rise in some places to the height 
of upwards of 7000 feet. These are commonly divided 
into two leading chains, which are distinguished as the 
Great and Little Atlas. The former, which is the more 
southern and bordering on the Sahara, contains some of 
the highest points in the conntry. The Little Atlas or 
Maritime Atlas, as it is sometimes called, lies between the 
sea and the Great Atlas, and is composed of numerous 
diversified ranges generally of no great elevation. A 
nnmber of smaller chains lie between these principal ones, 
and also between the latter and the sea, forming so many 
ascending steps or degrees. These principal ranges are 
connected by numerous transverse ones, thus forming 
extensive table-lands and elevated valleys, with no connec- 
tion between them but the interveniag heights. Occasion- 
ally the principal ranges are broken by deep defiles and 
narrow valleys. The maritime region presents numerous 
narrow valleys, each carrying down to the sea its mountain 
stream. In some parts the mountains rise abruptly from 
the sea, in others a tract of flat land intervenes between 
the mountains and the coast, and this is usuafly marshy, 
but sometimes fertile and well cultivated. There are a 
number of extensive plains near the coast, one of the most 
important of which is that of Metidja, commencing on the 
eastern aide of the bay of Algiers, and stretching thence 
inland to the south and west. It is about 60 miles in 
length by 10 or 12 in breadth. Another great alluvial 
plain extends south and west for many miles from the 
vicinity of Bona. A third similar plain lies to the south- 
east and south-west of Oran, and south of Mostaganem is 
the plain of Shellif. The coast is generally steep and 
rocky, abounding in capes and gulfs, but very deficient 
in good harbours, and even in secure roadsteads, in conse- 
quence of its exposure to the north winds. 

Rivers. The rivers are numerous, but the majority of them have 
short courses. They mostly rise in the mountains near the 
coast, and rush down with great impetuosity through deep 
and rocky channels, presenting the character of mountain 
torrents. During the rainy season they are much swollen, ^ 
so as to render communication with different parts of the 
country extremely difficult. The most important river, 
both from the length of its course and the volume of its 
waters, is the SheUif, which, rising in the northern slopes 
of the Djebel Amur, flows first north and then west tOl it 
empties itself into the Mediterranean near Mostaganem after 
a course of 370 ndles, during which it receives numerous 
tributary streams. The Seybouse is formed by the union 
of several small streams in the interior of the province of 
Constantine, south-east of the town of that name, and after 
a course of about 120 miles falls into the Mediterranean 
near Bona. The Summam, which contains the greatest 
body of water after the Shellif, rises in the interior of the 
province of Algiers near Aumale, and pursues a generally 
north-east direction to its mouth near Bougie. The Bum- 
mel, formed of several small streams south of the town 
of Constantine, passes that town and pursues a north-west 
direction to the sea. Among the less important rivers whicn 
empty themselves into the Mediterranean are the Harrach, 
Isser, Mazefran,. Tafna, and Macta. Besides these, there 
are a number of streams in the interior, but they are less 
known and are generally dry except in the rainy season. 

Algeria abounds in extensive lakes and mmrshes. Of 


the lakes in the noitheni part of the country, near the hsketL 
coast, the principal are, — ^the Pezara 14 miles south-west of 
Bona; the two l^es Sebkha and El Melah south of Oran; 
the three small lakes in the immediate vicinity of CMe, and 
several others. In the southern parte of the country are 
the extensive lakes of Chott-el-Harbi or Western Chott; 
the Ghott-el-Chergui or Eastern Chott; the Zarhez-Gherbi 
and the Zarhez^Chergui; the Grand Sebkharel-Chott, and a 
number of others. These are mostly dried up in summer, 
leaving a thick stratum of salt. Many of the marshes, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the larger towns, have 
been dramed by the French, and the climate has thus been 
rendered more salubrious. There are also a number of 
warm mineral springs, containing piir^cipaEy salts of lime 
which are used with success by the Arabs in several kinds 
of disease. Some of these are in the vicinity of Calle 
Bougie, Milianah, <kc. 

Algeria is divided by a line running nearly east and Katcral 
west into two distinct zones, called by the natives the Tell Divisions, 
and SaJiara, The TeE constitutes the zone bordering upon 
the Mediterranean, and is the cultivated land — ^the 
of com. It consists of a series of fertile basins, yielding 
almost exclusively com of different kinds, especi^y wheat 
and barley. Some parts of it are extremely fertile, but at 
the same time flat and uniform. The chains separating 
the basins are clothed with timber, and peopled by the 
Kabyles. The Sahara Ees to tha souiffi of the TeU, and 
is the region of pastures and of fruits. Hence, while the 
inhabitants of the TeE are agriculturists, those of the 
Sahara are shepherds and gai’deners. The Sahara is some- 
times spoken of as a desert, at other times as the countiy 
of dates. It may properly be divided into two regions; 
the northern is mountainous, but at the same time more 
fertEe, better watered, and more populous than tie other, 
which, bordering on the Great Desert, consists chiefly of 
oases of greater or less extent. The villages of the Sahara 
are surrounded by belts of fruit trees, of which the palm is 
the chief, though there are also pomegranate, fig, apricot, 
peach, and other trees, and vines. On tiie mountain ranges 
near tiie coast are extensive forests of various species of 
oak, pine, cedar, elm, ash, maple, olive, &c. The cork tree 
is also very common. The trees, especiaEy the cedars and 
oaks, are frequently of gigantic size. Great injury is often 
done to the forests by the people annuaEy burning up the 
grass of their fields. In this way extensive forests axe 
sometimes consumed. The want of roads and navigable 
rivers has prevented the French from deriving much benefit 
as yet from the forests. Besides wheat and barley, the cotton 
plant, sugar-cane, and tobacco are extensively cultivated 

The fl-nimfll kingdom presents Ettle caEing for notice. Animals. 
Lions, formerly very plentiful, are now extremely rare; 
leopards, panthers, jackals, and hyssnas are stiE common; 
and monkeys and apes are numerous. The wild boar is 
found in the oak forests, and the brown bear in the Ingher 
parts of the country. There are also various species of 
antelope. Of the feathered tribes, eagles, vultures, hawks, 
and owls are common; snipes, curlews, plovers, storks, and 
herons frequent the marshy parts; and the ostrich h^ its 
habitat in the desert. Among the reptiles are various 
species of serpents, tortoises, turtles, lizards, (fee. Locusts are 
common, and sometimes do great damage to the crops. One 
of the severest invasions of tiiese pests ever known occurred 
in 1866, when the crops were nearly aE destroyed, and the 
loss sustained by the colonists was estimated at £800, OOu. 

The coast is rich in coral and sponges, and the obtaining 
of these forms a considerable branch of industry. The 
chief wealth of most of the Arab tribes <^nsists in their 
sheep, of which they frequently possess immense flocks; 

are also common, but the horses and mules ars 
more esteemed, and are noted for their exoeEence. 
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only by tbe Arabs and Moors, but also by the maritime 
CSiristian powers, particularly the Spaniards. At length 
Pope Paul IIL induced CJharles V. to undertake an expedi- 
tion to sujjpress these depredations, and issued a bull ofler- 
ing remission of sins and the crown of martyrdom to all 
who either feE in battle or were made slaves. The emperor 
set sail with 120 ships and 20 gaUeys, having on board 
30,000 chosen men. They landed in safety, and were 
proceeding to attack the town of Algiers when a fearful 
storm arose, and in one night (28th Oct. 1541) destroyed 
86 ships and 15 galleys wdth aU their crews and military 
stores, so that the army on shore was deprived of the 
means of subsistence. This was then faEen upon by the 
Algerines, when many were killed and a great number 
taken prisoners, Charles himself and the remains of his 
army escaping with difficulty. 

Algiers continued to he governed by viceroys or pashas 
appointed by the Porte till the beginning of the 17th 
century, when the janissaries solicited and obtained the 
right to choose their own dey or governor from among them- 
selves. This subsequently led to frequent altercations 
between the pashas and the deys, the former seeking to 
recover their lost power, the latter to reduce it. In 1609, 
the Moors being expeEed from Spain, flocked in great num- 
bers to Algiers, and, as many of Ihem were very able sailors, 
they contributed to raise the power of the Algerine fleet. 
In 1616 it consisted of forty s^ of ships, of between 200 
and 400 tons, their flagship having 500 tons. The Algerine 
pirates now became so formidable to the European powers, 
that in 1617 the French sent against them a fleet of fifty 
sad, under Beaulieu, who defeated their fleet and took two 
of tlieir vessels. In 1620 the English sent out a squadron 
under the command of Sir Robert Mansel on the same 
errand, but it returned without effecting anything. Their 
depredations becoming stiE more frequent and trouble- 
some, the Venetians equipped a fleet of twenty-eight sail, 
under the command of Admiral CapeEo, wiili orders to 
bum, siok, or take aE the Barbary corsairs he should meet. 
In an engagement which speedEy took place he signaEy 
defeated them, and took and destroyed sixteen of their 
gaEeys. They soon, however, regained their former 
strength; and at length Louis XIV., provoked by the 
outrages committed by them on the coasts of Provence a^d 
Languedoc, ordered, in 1681, a considerable fleet to be 
fitted out against them, under the command of Vice-admiral 
Duquesne. He attacked them near the island of Scios, 
and destroyed fourteen of their ships. This, however, had 
Ettle effect upon them, and the foUowing year he bom- 
barded the town of Algiers and nearly reduced it to ashes. 
The Algerines, by way of reprisal, sent a number of gaEeys 
to the coast of Provence, where they committed great 
ravages. In May 1683, Duquesne with his fleet again 
cast anchor before Algiers, and proceeded to bombard the 
town. The dey and the people sued for peace ; but Mezo- 
morto, the Algerine admiral, who was to have been delivered 
up as one of the hostages, violently opposed coming to 
terms, stirred up the soldiery against the dey, and caused 
him to be murdered, and was himself chosen as his suc- 
cessor. The bombardment was renewed, and Mezomorto, 
reduced to extremities, caused aE the French in the city to 
be crueEy murdered, and the French consul to be tied 
to the mouth of a mortar aud shot off in the direction of 
the bombarding fleet. Duquesne was so exasperated by 
this piece of cruelty that he did not leave Algiers tiE he 
had utterly destroyed the fortifications, shipping, almost aU 
the lower, and about two-thirds of the upper part of the 
tovm. The Algerines, now thoroughly humbled, sent an 
embassy to France to sue for peace, which was readEy 
gmnted them. In 1686 the English concluded a treaty 
with the Algerines on favourable terms, and this was 


several times subsequently renewed; but it was not till 
the taking of Gibraltar and Port Mahon that England had 
sufficient check upon them to enforce the observance of 
treaties. From that time England was treated with greater 
deference than any other European power. In 1710 the 
Turkish pasha was expeEed and his office united to that 
of dey. The dey thus became the supreme ruler in the 
couutry. He had the charge of the Turkish miEtia, 
recruited from Constantinople and Smyrna, because their 
chEdren by native mothers could not be allowed to enjoy 
the same privEeges as themselves in consequence of former 
rebeEiona against the government. Under the dey there 
was a cEvan or conncE of state, chosen from the principal 
civic functionaries. 

Matters continued very much in the same state, and the 
history of Algiers presents Etble calEng for special notice 
down to the expedition of Lord Exmonth. The principal 
States of Europe had had their attention taken np with 
weightier matters; but on the estabEshment of the peace 
of 1815 the EngEsh sent a squadron of ships, under 
Lord Exmouth, to Algiers, to demand the Eberation of aE 
slaves then in bondage there, and the entire discontinuance 
of piratical depredations. Afraid to refuse, the Algerines 
returned a conciliatory answer, and released a number of 
their slaves; but no sooner had the ships left than they 
redoubled their activity and perpetrated every sort of 
cruelty against the Christians. Among other acts of 
cruelty, they attacked and massacred a number of Heapo- 
Etan fishermen who were engaged in the pearl-fishery at. 
Bona. The news of this excited great indignation in 
England, and Lord Exmouth was again despatched with 
five ships of the line and eight smaller vessels, and at 
Gibral-far he was joined by a Dutch fleet of six frigates, 
under Admiral CapeEen. They anchored in front of Algiers 
on the 26th August 1816. Certain terms, which were 
extremely moderate, were proposed to the dey; but these 
not meeting with acceptance, a fierce bombardment was at 
once commenced. At first the assaEants were subjected to 
a heavy fire from the enemy^s batteries; but after a time 
these were one by one sEenced, and ship after ship caught 
fire, tiE the destruction of the Algerine naval force was 
complete. Hext day the terms proposed to the dey weie 
accepted; Christian slaves to the number of 1211 were 
set at Eberty, and a promise was given that pEacy and 
Christian slaveiy should cease for ever. The Algerines, 
however, did not long adhere to the terms of the treaty. 
They lost no time in putting their city in a more formid- 
able state of defence than before, and this done, they 
considered themselves in a condition to set the great powers 
of Europe at defiance. 

Tarions injuries had from time to time been inflicted on 
the French shipping, but that which more dEectly led to 
a declaration of war was an insult offered to the French 
consul by the dey. A debt had been contracted by the 
French government to two Jewish merchants of Algiers at 
the time of the expedition to Egypt, and the dey having a 
direct interest in the matter, had made repeated appEcations 
for payment, but without success. Annoyed at this and 
at what he considered insulting language on the part of 
the consul, he struck the latter on the face in pubEc, In 
consequence of this, a French squadron was sent to Algiers 
which took the consul on board, and for three years main- 
tained an ineffective blockade. At length war on a great 
scale was resolved on, and a fleet was equipped at Toulon 
in May 1830 under the command of Admiral DuperrA 
It had also on board a land force, under the command 
of General Bourmont, consisting of 37,000 infantiy, 4000 
cavalry, and a proportionate number of aiiiEery. The 
troops began to land on the 14th June upon the western 
side of the peninsula of Sidi Fexxuch, in the bay of Tone 
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Chica. They did not meet with mnch opposition till the 
19th, when a general attack was made upon them hy 
a force of from 40,000 to 50,000 men. These, after a 
fierce conflict, were completely routed. They renewed their 
attack on the 24th and 25th, but were on both occasions 
repulsed. The French then advanced upon Algiers, and 
on the 29th the trenches were opened. On the morning 
of the 4th of July the bombardment commenced, and before 
night a treaty was concluded for the entire surrender of 
Algiers. The nest day the French took possession of the 
town; and 12 ships of war, 1500 brass cannon, and over 
£2,000,000 sterling came into their hands as conquerors. 
The Turkish troops were permitted to go wherever they 
pleased, provided they left Algiers, and most of them were 
conveyed to Asia Minor. The dey himself, with his private 
property and a large body of attendants, retired to Naples. 

*When the French undertook the expedition against 
Algiers a pledge was given to the EngHsh government 
that they did not aim at the permanent possession of the 
country, but only at obtaining satisfaction for the injuries 
and insults that they had received, and putting down that 
system of piracy which had so long outraged Europe. The 
French government engaged that these objects being accom- 
plished, the final settlement and government of the country 
should be arranged in concert with the other European 
powers for the general advantage. Notwithstanding this, 
the French ministry in 1833 pubUcly declared that it was 
the intention of their government to retain possession of 
Algiers and to colonise it. Subsequently, the English 
government acquiesced in this, on receiving an engagement 
that the French would not extend their conquests beyond 
Algeria either on the side of Tunis or of Marocco. 

The capture of Algiers was celebrated in France with 
great demonstrations of joy. General Bourmont was raised 
to the rank of marshal, and Admiral Duperr6 was promoted 
to the peerage. The revolution of 1830 followed, when 
Bourmont was deposed, and General Clausel appointed to 
succeed him The conquerors, instead of attempting to 
gain the good-will of the natives, destroyed a number of 
their mosques, seized upon lands set apart for religious pur- 
poses, and attempted to introduce their own laws and usages 
in place of those of the country, the consequence of which 
was that the natives entertained the greatest abhorrence 
for their oppressors, whom they regarded as the enemies of 
God and their prophet. General Clausel incensed them 
still more by seizing upon the possessions of the dey, 
the beys, and the expelled Turks in direct opposition to 
the conditions on which the capital had been surrendered. 
Bona was taken possession of, and an incursion was made 
into the southern province of Titterie, when the troops of 
the bey were defeated and Mediah taken. The beys of 
Titterie and Oran were deposed, and tributary rulers set 
up in their room. Still the war continued. The French 
were incessantly harassed by irruptions of hordes of the 
Arabs, so that no Frenchman was safe, even in the vicinity 
of the town; and little reliance could be placed on the 
fidelity of the beys who governed the provinces. Mediah 
was evacuated, and Oran abandoned. In February 1831 
General Berthezene was appointed commander-in-chief, and 
undertook several expeditions into the interior to chastise 
the hostile tribes, but met with little success. In October 
Bona was surrounded and taken by the Kabyles. There was 
now no safety but in the town of Algiers; agriculture was 
consequently neglected, and it was necessary to send to 
France for supplies of provisions and for fresh troops. In 
November 1831 General Savary, Duo de Bovigo, was sent 
out with an additional force of 16,000 men. The new 
governor sought to accomplish his ends by the grossest 
acts of cruelty and treachery. One of his exploits was the 
massacre of a whole Arab tribe, including old men^ women, 
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and children, during night, on account of a robbery com- 
mitted by some of Ihem. He also treacherously murdered 
two Arab chiefs whom he had enticed into his power by a 
written assurance of safety. These proceedings exasperated 
the natives still further against the French, and those 
tribes that had hitherto remained quiet took up arms 
against them. 

About this time Abd-el-Kader first appears upon the field. 
His father, a Marabout, had collected a few foEowers, and 
attacked and taken possession of the town of Oran. On 
this tiiey wished to elect Kim as their chief, but he declined 
the honour on account of his great age; and recommended 
his son who, he said, was endowed with all the qualities 
necessary to success, Abd-el-Kader was born about the 
beginning of 1807, and had early acquired a great reputa- 
tion among his countrymen for learning and piety, as 
he was also distinguished among them for skill in horses 
manship and other manly exercises. He had made two 
pilgrimages to Mecca in company with his father, once 
when a child and again in 1828, by which he obtained the 
titie of Hac^L At this time he was living in obscurity, 
distinguished by the austerity of his manners, his piety, 
and Ms zeal in observing the precepts of the Koran. He 
collected an army of 10,000 horsemen, and, accompanied 
by his father, marched to attack Oran, which had been 
taken possession of by the French. They arrived before 
the town about the middle of May 1832, but after con- 
tinuing their attack for three days with great bravery they 
were repulsed with considerable loss. This was followed 
by a series of conflicts, more or less severe, between the 
parties, but without any permanent or decided advantage 
to either side* In March 1833 the Due de Rovigo was 
obliged, on account of his health, to return to France, and 
General Avizard was appointed interim governor; but the 
latter dying soon after, General Yoirol was nominated his 
successor. Abd-el-Kader was still extending Ms influence 
more and more widely among the Arab tribes; and the 
French at last considered it to be their interest to offer 
him terms of peace, A treaty was accordingly concluded 
with him by General Desmichels, governor of Oran, in 
February 1834, in wHch he acknowledged the supremacy 
I of France, and was recognised by them as emir of the 
I province of Mascara. One of the conditions of the treaiy 
was that the emir was to have a monopoly of the trade 
with the French in corn. This part of tiie treaty was 
regarded with great dissatisfaction at home, and the general 
was removed from his post In July General Drouet 
d^Erlon was ^ent out as governCr-general of the colony. 
Ati intendant or head of the civil department was also 
appointed, as well as a commissary of justice at the head 
of the judicature. Tribunals of justice were also estab- 
lished; by which both French and natives were allowed to 
enjoy their respective laws. From the tranquil state of 
the country at this time the new governor was enabled to 
devote Ms attention to its improvement. The French, 
however, soon became jealous of the power of the enur, 
and on ^e pretence that he had been encroacMng on their 
territory, General Trezel, who had succeeded Desmichels 
in Ihe governorsMp of Oran, was sent against Mm with a 
considerable force. The armies met at the river Makta, 
and the French were routed with great slaughter on the 
28th of June 1835, On the news of tMs defeat Marshal 
Clausel was sent to Algiers to succeed Count d^Erlon. In 
order effectually to humble the emir, he set out for Ms 
capital, Mascara, accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, 
at the head of 11,000 men. On reaching the town the 
French found it deserted, and, having set it on fire, they 
returned without having effected anything of consequence. 
In January 1836 Marshal Clausel undertook an expedition 
against Tlemcen, wMch he took and garrisoned. Soon 
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after this tlxe emir attacked and pat to flight a body of 
3000 men ander Ooant d’Arlanges oa the Tafna. General 
Btigeand, who had succeeded Marshal Claas^, attacked 
the Arabs under Abd-el-EIader on the Sikak river, 6th 
July 1836, and gained a complete victory over them. An 
expedition against the bey of Constantine was next resolved 
on, and Mamhal Clausel, at the head of 8000 men, set out 
from Bona for this purpose in li^ovemher 1836. They 
encountered on their march a severe storm of hail and 
snow, followed by a sharp frost, so that many of them 
diedj and when they arrived before the walls of the town 
they were unable to undertake the siege, and effected their 
retreat with difficulty. The French were now anxious to 
conclude a peace with Abd-el-Kader, and with this view 
General Bugeaud arranged a meeting with him on the 
banks of the Tafna, and a treaty was signed, 30th May 
1837, They were then free to turn their strength against 
the bey of Constantine, and an army of 20,000 men set 
out from Bona with this object under the command of 
General Damrtoont early in October. The town waa, 
after a very gallant defence, taken hy storm on the 12th 
of &at month by General Val4e, Greneral Damr4mont 
having been kOled by a cannon-ball the previous day. 
On the capture of the city the neighbouring tribes hastened 
to make their submission to the conquerors, and a strong 
garrison being left to defend the town, the army returned 
to Bona. As a reward for his services, General Val^e was 
made a marshal and appointed governor-general of the 
colony. Disputes with the emir as to the boundaries of 
his territory were frequent, and at length war was again 
declared between the parties. The immediate cause of 
war on this occasion was the marching of an armed force 
of French troops through the emir’s territory. This the 
latter looked upon as an infringement of the treaty, and 
consequently declared war. In October 1839, he suddenly 
fell upon the French troops in the plain of Metidja, and 
routed them with great slaughter, destroying and laying 
waste the European settlements. He surprised and cut to 
pieces bodies of troops on their march j outposts and encamp- 
ments were taken hy sudden assault; and at length the 
possessions of the French were reduced to the fortified places 
which they occupied. On the news of these events reach- 
ing France, reinforcements to the amount of 20,000 men 
were sent out. The spring campaign was vigorously opened 
on both sides, and numerous skirmishes took place, but 
without decisive results to either party. The French were, 
indeed, everywhere successful in the field, but the scattered 
troops of the enemy would speedily reassemble and sweep 
the plains, so that there was no safety beyond the camp 
and the walla of the towns. The fort of Masagran, near 
Mostaganem, with a garrison of only 123 men, gallantly 
withstood a fierce attack by 12,000 to 16,000 Arabs, which 
lasted for three days. Marshal Val4e was now recalled, 
and General Bugeaud appointed to succeed bi-m The 
latter arrived at Algiers on the 22d of February 1841, and 
adopted a new system, which was completely successful 
He made use of movable columns radiating from Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine, and having from 80,000 to 100,000 
troops at his disposal^ Ihe result soon told against the emir. 
Many of the Arab tribes were thus intimidated or brought 
under subjection, hard pressed garrisons were relieved and 
victu^ed, and town after town taken. Tekedemt, the 
principal stronghold of Abd-el-Kader, was destroyed, and 
the citadel blown up; Mascara was taken; and Saida, 
the only remaining fortress ia the possession of the emir, 
was en&ely demolished. In January 1842 the town of 
Tlemcen was taken, and ten days afterwards the fort of 
T^na, which was demolished. The terrified Arabs sub- 
mitted on all sides, and now almost the entire country was 
subdued. The e mir himself, driven to extremities, was 


compelled to take refuge in Marocco. Here he succeeded 
in raising a considerable force, and returned to Algeria. 
He made up for the want of troops by the rapidity of his 
movements, and would suddenly make an attack on one 
place when he was supposed to be in quite an opposite 
quarter. In Hovember 1842 the Duke of Aumale arrived 
in Algiers to take part in the operations against the emir; 
and in the spring of the following year he suddenly fell 
upon the camp of Abd-el-Kader while the great body of 
his troops were absent, and took several thousand prisoners 
and a large booty, the emir himself making his escape 
with difficulty. Hot long afterwards the latter again took 
refuge in Marocco, and so excited the fanatical passions of 
the people of that country that their ruler was forced into 
a war with France. The army which was sent into Algeria 
was attacked and defeated by Bugeaud at the river Isly, 
14th August 1844. The emperor of Marocco soon after- 
wards sued for peace, which was granted him on condition 
that he should no longer succour or shelter the emir, but 
aid in pursuing hhn. Abd-el-Kader was now reduced to 
great extremities, and obliged to take refuge in the moun- 
tain fastnesses, whence he would from time to time come 
down to annoy the French. In June 1846 a tribe of 
Arabs, who were being pursued by a body of French troops 
under General Pelissier, took refuge in a cave. AlS they 
refused to surrender, the general ordered a fire to be kindled 
at the mouth of the cave, and the whole of those within, 
men, women, and children, to the number of 600, were 
suffocated. The emir at length was brought to such straits 
that he agreed to deliver himself up to the French on being 
allowed to retire to Alexandria or St Jean d’Acre. Hot- 
withstanding this promise, which was given by General 
Lamorici^re, and ratified by the governor-general, he was 
taken to France, where he arrived on the 29th of January 
1848; and was imprisoned first in the castle of Pan, and 
afterwards in that of Amhoise, near Blois. In October 
1862 Louis Hapoleon, then president of the French Ke- 
pnblic, gave him liberty on condition that he should 
not return to Algeria, but reside at Bronsso in Asia Minor. 
Here he remained till 1855 when, in consequence of the 
destruction of that town by an earthquake, he obtained 
permission to remove to Constantinople, and afterwards to 
Damascus. At the latter place he rendered valuable aid 
to the Christians by protecting them during the massacre 
by the Turks in Syria in 1860. 

On the revolution in France of 1848, General Cavaignac 
was appointed governor-general of the colony; and the 
National Assembly, wishing to establish a closer connection 
between the country and France, offered to incorporate it 
with the republic. This proposal, however, met with con- 
siderable opposition, and Algeria was simply declared a 
permanent possession, with the right to send four deputies 
to the national Assembly, to be heard on all matters 
affecting the interests of the colony. Colonists were also 
sent out to settle there, and other means taken to further 
its prosperity. Still the republic did not seem to be more 
successful in the administration of affairs than the monarchy 
had been. The colonists died off or left in disgust, the 
natives were not more reconciled to the French yoke, and 
many of them rose in open rebellion. The Kabyles, in 
particul^, the most intelligent and industrious of the native 
pop^ation, manifested the greatest repugnance to the im- 
position of taxes and of the usages of civilisation. In 1849 
General Pelissier marched against several of the rebellious 
tribes, and reduced them to subjection. Generals Canrobert 
and Herbillon were sent into the district of Zaab to quell an 
insurrection excited by the Marabout Bon-Zian. The latter 
was driven to take refuge in Zaatcha, which resisted the 
utmost efforts of the French to take it for fifty-one days, 
but at last it wras carried by storm. In 1850 there 
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were several expeditions sent out against the natives, and 
in 1851 General St Amand succeeded in reducing to sub- 
jection Little KabyHa. In 1852 General McMahon set 
out against Eastern KabyHa, and PeHssier, in the south, 
took Laghouat by storm. The next few years present 
us with several expeditions against the Kabyles, but these 
were not productive of very marked results. In 1854 
there was an expedition against certain Arab tribes in the 
south, who were reduced to subjection. In 1856 a great 
expedition, under the command of General Eandon, was 
organised against the tribes of Great KabyHa that had not 
yet submitted to the French; and after many months^ 
fighting they were brought imder subjection. The autho- 
rity of France was now undisputed over the country, and 
peace for a time was estabHshed. 

In 1858 the administration of the colony was confided 
to a special minister, the first nominated being Prince 
Napoleon ; but he only held ojBBLce for a short time ; and 
soon after, the special ministry was aboHshed. In October 
1859 certain Arab tribes rose in rebeUion, but were speedily 
subdued. In 1860 Marshal PeHssier was made governor- 
general, with a vice-governor, a director-general of civil 
affairs, and a conncil of thirty members. In the beginning 
of 1863 the emperor promised to Algeria a constitution, 
with a representative assembly for provincial matters; and 
said that it was not a colony properly* so called, but an 
Arab kingdom, and that the natives had an equal right to 
his protection with the colonists. In April 1864 a for- 
midable insurrection of the Arabs broke out in the south, 
in consequence of an insult offered to one of their chiefs in 
a court of justice, and they suddenly fell upon and cut to 
pieces a detachment of French troops. A large force was 
speedily assembled and sent against them, and after they 
had been beaten in several encounters the insurrection was 
at length put down. Marshal PeHssier died in May, and 
Marshal McMahon was appointed to succeed him. A fresh 
insurrection of the Arabs broke out in October, but after 
several defeats they were brought to subjection. In May 
1865 the Emperor Napoleon visited Algeria, and was 
everywhere received with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy. After his return to France he wrote a letter to 
Marshal McMahon respecting the future government of 
the colony. He particularly pointed out the necessity of 
seeking to gain the good-will of the natives by permitting 
them to enjoy their territories unmolested, and to maintain 
their own customs, and that they should be held as equal 
with the colonists before the law. 'He further directed 
bim to seek to stimulate the industry of the colonists, and 
to strive to develop the resources of the country. In 
October a fresh insurrection broke out in the province of 
Oran. It commenced with an attack upon a friendly tribe, 
but was at length put down by a body of troops under the 
command of Colonel de Colomb. It again broke out in 
March 1866, and Colonel de Colomb was a second time 
sent out against the insurgents. He encountered them on 
the 16th, and, after a fierce engagement, put them to flight 
with great loss. In the beginning of 1867 a new expedi- 
tion was organised against the refractory Arabs in the 
south, and these being effectually put down, a period of 
comparative peace followed. The crops in 1866 were 
almost entirely destroyed by an invasion of locusts, and 
in January 1867 a violent earthquake destroyed several 
villages in the vicinity of BHdah. A prolonged drought 
followed, which dried up the sources of the springs and 
produced a famine, from which the natives suffered much, 
A visitation of cholera succeeded, which is estimated to 
have carried off not less than 50,000 persons. In January 
1868 a fresh revolt broke out among the Arabs, instigated 
by Si-Hamed, who had led on more than one of the pre- 
vioua revolts. They assailed and plundered some of the 
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friendly tribes, and being pursued and attacked by a 
body of French troops, a fierce engagement took place, 
in which Si-Hamed was killed and Mb followers put to 
flight Peace was eiyoyed for the rest of that year ; but 
towards the end of tfanuary 1869 several large bands of 
insurgent Arabs in the extreme south marched northward, 
took by surprise Tagguin, and being joined by others, in a 
short time ^ey numbered 3000 horse. A body of French 
troops was sent out against them from Laghouat, under 
the command of Colonel Sonis, and after two and a half 
hours' hard fighting the insurgents were put to flight with 
great slaughter. In 1871 a widespread insurrection of 
Arab and EAbyle tribes broke out, stimulated no doubt 
by a knowledge of the weakened condition of France at 
home. It commenced with El-Mokrani, the hereditary 
bach-agha of the Medjana, attacking and burning the 
village of Brody-Bon-Arreredy, destroying isolated houses 
and posts throughout the district subject to his influence, 
the colonists who did not succeed in reaching a place of 
safety being massacred. All Ms attacks against the forti- 
fled places, however, failed ; and as soon as the French 
were able to assume the offensive he was beaten in every 
engagement, and subsequently killed in action. "When 
tMs rebelHon appeared almost overcome, the whole of 
KabyHa rose in arms at the command of the sheikh El- 
Haddad, one of the most powerful cMefs in KabyHa, and 
head of an influential reHgious confraternity. The Kabyles, 
for the first time in history, descended from their mountain 
fastnesses, and attempted to invade the plains of the 
Metidja. The most horrible massacres were perpetrated, 
and all the principal ports on the coast were strictly 
blockaded on the landward side. It was not till after the 
fall of the co mmu ne in Paris that troops could he spared 
in sufficient numbers to suppress the insurrection. But 
this was at length effected, and a war contribution of 
^1,200,000 imposed upon the rebels, whose lands were also 
sequestrated, but the owners were permitted to resume 
possession on comparatively easy terms. The greater part 
of the sum recovered was distributed among the colonists 
who had suffered during the insurrection, and a consider- 
able portion of it has been allotted for pubHc works. The 
sequestration has also opened up much valuable territory 
for European colonisation. Since the insurrection many 
new colonists have arrived here, and among them many 
from Alsace and Lorraine. A law passed by the French 
Chamber, 16th September 1871, authorises, on certain 
conditions, the gratuitous concession of 247,000 acres of 
land to such natives of Alsace and Lorraine as might 
desire to preserve their French nationality. A more 
favourable era, it is beHeved, has now dawned for the 
colony. Down to 1871 it had continued under miHtaiy 
rule, and this, it was thought, had had not a Httle to do 
with the frequent insurrections that had broken out in 
the country. Accordingly, in October of that year, a civil 
government was established, as has been already noticed, 
and since that time the colony has continued in a more 
peaceable and flourishing condition. (d, k.) 

ALGHEEO, a seaport of Italy, in the province of 
Sassari, Sardinia, situated on the west coast of the island, 
14 miles S. W. of Sassari. It was founded by the Genoese, 
and was afterwards taken by the Catalonians, whose 
language is still spoken. Though strongly fortified towards 
the sea, the landward side of the town is commanded by 
the overhanging billa. Alghero is an episcopal see, and 
has a cathedral, erected in 1517, several monasteries, 
convents, and pubHc schools. Many of the houses are of 
antique arcMtecture. Near the town are some fine 
stalactite grottoes. The neighbourhood produces oil and 
fruit, and the best wine of the island ; and the corals of 
Alghero are the most beautiful found in the Mediterranean. 
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The other exports include grain, wool, tobacco, bones, 
skins, and anchovies, Porte Conte, 9 miles to the N-W., 
is the roadstead frequented by the largest vessels, and is a 
secure and fortified anchorage, capable of accommodating 
a large fi.eek Population of commune (1865), 84:19. 

ALGIERS (Fr. Alger^ Arab. Al-Jezair^ i.€.. The Is^nds), 
a city and seaport of llTorthem Africa, and capital of 
Algeria, is situated on the west side of a bay of the same 
name in the Mediterranean. Lat. (of lighthouse), 36° 47' 
2{ f K, long. 3° 4' 32' E. It is built, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, on the northern slope of a steep hill rising 
abruptly from the coast. It ascends the side of the hill in the 
form of an irregular triangle, the apex of which is occupied 
by the Casbah, or ancient fortress of the deys, whidi is 
about 600 feet above the level of the sea. As seen from a 
distance, the city presents a Yery imposing and picturesque 
appearance ; and the houses rising one above the other, and 
being all built of white stone, it has been compared to a 
ship under sail It consists of two towns — ^the new, which 
is entirely European in its character, and is built on the 
lower part of the slope and along the shore ; and the old 
town, which occupies the higher region, and is entirely 
Oriental in its character. The new town consists of hand- 
some streets and squares, and contains the govemmenjj 
houses, hotels, warehouses, barracks, <fcc. In the centre of 
the new town is the Flace du GouvemeTnenC^ a large and 
handsome square in the European slyle, with a fountain, 
and planted with orange and lune trees. The streets are 
regular, spacious, and handsome, and adorned with arcades. 
In the Arab or old town the streets are narrow, winding, 
and dirty. The honses are square substantial-looking 
buildings, presenting to the street bare walls, with only a 
few slits protected by iron gratings in place of windows. 
Each house has a quadrangle in the centre, into which it 
looks, and which is entered by a low narrow doorway. 
Algiers is surrounded by walls and otherwise fortified, but 
its landward defences are weak and exposed, while the 
batteries which defend it towards the sea are very strong. 
It has two handsome suburbs, and numerous elegant villas 
are scattered over the vicinity. The town is the residence 
of the governor-general of Algeria, of the prefect of the 
department of Algiers, and of the chiefs of the different 
administrative services. It is also the seat of a bishop 
and of the supreme courts of justice, and has a chamber 
and tribunal of commerce, a royal college,, various schools, 
a bank, public library, and museum. Among the principal 
buddings are a cathedral and several Roman Catholic 
churches, a Protestant church, several synagogues, and a 
number of mosques. The town is well supplied with 
water, and there are numerous public and private foun- 
tains and baths. Various markets are held here, and 
horse-racing is a favourite amusement. Algiers has of 
late come to be noted as a winter residence for invalids. 
The French have spent large sums of money in the improve- 
ment of the port of Algiers. It has an area of 220 acres, 
and it is calculated that when a rock near the centre, 

. called J^ocTie Sans Worn, is removed, it wdl be capable of 
accomiaodating 40 vessels of war and 300 trading vessels. 
It has two docks, capable of containing the largest vessels. 
The dghthouae has a revolving light visible at the distance 
of 15 mdes. Population (1866), 52,614, (For the trade 
and climate ®f Algiers, see Algeria.) 

AL60A BAY, an inlet in Cape Colony, on the S.E. 
coast of Africa, 425 mdes east from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Lat. of Croix Island, in the bay, 30° 47' N., and 
long. 25° 46'. Algoa Bay lies between capes Recife and 
Padrone, on the former of which there is a lighthouse. It 
receives the rivers ^ Sunday and Baai^er. The best 
anchorage is on the\west side of the inlet, near Port 
Eliasabe^ which is tLve most imnortant seaport on the 


south coast of Africa. Here the holding ground is good, 
and the anchorage is sheltered, except from the south-east 
winds. Fort Frederick stands on a hdi overlooking Port 
Elizabeth. Algoa Bay was the first landing-place of the 
British emigrants to the eastern province of the Cape 
Colony, and as ’the harbour of that province it enjoys a 
rapidly increasing trade. 

AT.TTAMA , a city of Spain, in the province of Granada, 
24 mdes S. W. of Granada. It is veiy picturesquely situated 
on the edge of a gorge in the Mds of lie Sierra de 
Alhama, the streets rising in terraces one above another. 
The river Marchan flows through the chasm, and the 
mountains behind the town reach a height of 8000 feet. 
The name Alhama signifles in Arabic ^Hhe bath,^" and is 
derived from the hot mineral springs in the neighbour- 
hood. These springs, which have a temperature of 118° 
Fahr., are considered beneficial in cases of dyspepsia and 
rheumatism, and in former times had as many as 14,000 
visitors annuady. Alhama was a most important fortress 
whde the Moors ruled in Granada, and its capture by the 
Marquis of Cadiz in 1482 was the most decisive step in 
the reduction of their power. Remains of the Moorish 
castle and walls are stdl to be seen, as well as an aqueduct 
of Roman or Moorish origin. Many of the houses are of 
Moorish architecture, and the antiquities of the town, the 
mineral springs, and the wdd scenery of the environs 
attract numerous visitors. Population, about 7000. 

AliHAMA, a town in Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
13 mdes S.W. of the town of that name. It is celebrated 
for its sulphur springs, which have a temperature ranging 
from 91° to 113° Fair., and attract numerous visitors. 
The town has a hospital and the ruins of an ancient castle. 
Population, about 6500. 

ALHAMB RA, the ancient fortress and residence of the 
Moorish monarchs of Granada, lies on a hdl overlooking 
the city of Granada, on the north. The name, signifying 
in Arabic the red,'' is derived from the colota: of the sun- 
dried tapia, or bricks made of fine ^avel and clay, of 
which the outer walls are budt. This famous Moorish 
palace was erected at various dates, chiefly between 1248 
and 1354, under the reigns of Ibn-l-Ahmar and his suc- 
cessors, The splendid decorations, and in particular the 
exquisite painting of tlie interior, are ascribed to Yusuf I., 
who died in 1354. Immediately after the expulsion of 
the Moors in 1492, their conquerors began, by innumer- 
able acts of vandalism, to spoil the marveUous beauty of 
the Alhambra. The open work was filled up with white- 
wash, the painting and gilding effaced, the furniture soiled, 
tom, or removed. Charles V. rebuilt portions in the 
modem style of the period, and destroyed the greater part 
of the Winter Palace to m^e room for a modern stmoture 
which has never been completed. Philip V. Italianised 
the rooms, and completed the degradation by running up 
partitions which blocked up whole apartments, gems of 
taste and patient ingenuity. In subsequent centuries the 
carelessness of the Spanish authorities permitted this pearl 
of Moorish art to be still further defaced ; and in 1812 
some of the towers were blown np by the French under 
Sebastiani, while the whole buildings narrowly escaped the 
same fate. In 1821 the ancient pile was shattered by 
an earthquake. Directions were given in 1862, by Isabella, 
then queen of Spain, for the restoration of the Alhambra 
to its origmal condition. The work has been carried on 
with considerable skill, but the sums devoted to it have 
been too small for its satisfactory accomplishment. 

The hilly terrace on which the Alhambra stands is about 
2430 feet in length by 674 in breadth at the widest part. 
A strongly-fortified wall, flanked by thirteen square towers, 
encloses an area of 36 acres, witMn which the palace is 
built. Approaching from the city, the visitor passes 
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fchrougli tlie Gate of Pomegranates and enters tlie grounds 
of the Alhambra, which are well wooded, and in spring 
are covered by sweet-scented wild flowers. The gardens, 
though weedy and ravined, are a charming resort, adorned 
by beautiful waterfalls and sparkling fountains, and en- 
livened by the song of the nightingale. Passing the pillara 
of Charles V., a steep ascent leads to the chief entrance 
to the Alhambra, the Gate of Judgment — a massive arch-* 
way, surmounted by a square tower 62 feet high, which, 
while serving as an outwork of the fortress and as an 
entrance-hall to the palace, was principally used as an 
open-air court of justice, according to the patidarchal 
custom of the east. The pillars of the gate are of sculp- 
tured marble, and the horse-shoe arch is 28 feet high. A 
narrow passage leads to the Plcvza de los AlgibeSy the Place 
of the Cisterns, so called from the tanks underneath filled 
with water from the Darro, which foams through the 
ravine to the north of the hilL The Plaza is about 225 
feet long by 187 wide. To the left rises Alcazaba, the 
ruined fortress of the Alhambra, with the Torre de la Vela 
or Watch Tower, where the Christian flag was first hoisted 
on the expulsion of the Moors in 1492. It commands a 
noble prospect. Below lies the city of Granada, with its 
hundred churches j and above rise overhanging heights, 
with white houses glancing out from the green foHage, 
reminding one of the saying of the Arabic poet, that 
Granada is Hke a pearl set round with emerald- 3 ji the 
Place of the Cisterns stands an isolated Moorish tower, 
the Torre del Vino, erected in 1346 ; and to the right lies 
the palace of Charles V., displacing so much that was 
curious in Moorish art. It is a majestic but cold-looking 
structure in the Eenaissance style, unfinished and roofless, 
and presenting a desolate and ruinous aspect. Behind 
this edifice lies the Moorish palace, the exterior being 
severe, plain, and almost forbidding in appearance, accord- 
ing to the peculiarity of Moorish architecture, by which 
they contrived to heighten the splendour of the interior 
by contrast with the hare and unadorned structure of the 
outer walls. But within, the palace stands unrivalled in 
the gorgeous splendour of its halls and the exquisite 
beauty of its decorations. Everywhere are seen evidences 
of the delicate taste and the artistic luxury of the Moors. 
Spacious courts, with marble pillars and fretted ceilings, 
partitions coloured and gilt like the sides of a Stamboul 
casket, and filagree stuccos of veil-like transparency, all 
distinguished by airy lightness and grace, are among the 
main features of this palace of the voluptuous caliphs of 
Granada, who held dcmnnion over that sunny land which 
their poets described as a terrestrial paradise. The colours 
chiefly employed are blue, red, and a golden yellow. In 
the hey-day of Moorish prosperity the palace must have 
been the most delicious of royal residences. Odoriferous 
gardens, in which the orange and the myrtle bloomed, 
alternated with sparkling fountains and soft couches, 
inviting to a luxurious repose. Eveiything contributed 
to render the whole the most splendid abode of Oriental 
magnificence, to which only the fantastic creations of the 
Arabian Wights can be fitly compared- 

The present entrance is by a small insignificant door, 
from which a corridor conducts to the Fatio de la Berkah, 
the Court of the Blessing. This court is 140 feet long by 
74 broad ; and in the centre there is a large pond set in 
the marble pavement, full of gold-fish, from which some 
have called this the Court of the Pond. It is also known 
as the Court of the Myrtles, from the myrtles which grow 
along its sides. There are galleries on the north and 
south sides; that on the south 27 feet high, and supported 
by a marble colonnade. Underneath it, to the right, was 
the principal entrance, and over it are three elegmit 
windows with arches and miniature pillars. The columns 
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supporting the galleries are light in structure, and arches, 
slender and bending gracefully like palms, spring from 
the capitals and meet overhead. Erom this court the 
walls of the Torre de Comares are seen rising over the 
roof to the north, and its tower and colonnades are reflected 
in the crystal mirror of the pond- 

The Hall of Ambassadors {Sola de Andmjadorei) is the 
largest in the Alhambra, and occupies all the Tower of 
Comares. It is a square room, the sides being 37 feet in 
len^h, while the centre of the dome is 76 feet high. 
This was the grand reception-room, and the throne of the 
sultan was placed opposite the entrance. The azulejos are 
nearly 4 feet high all round, and the colours vary at inter- 
vals. Over them is a series of oval medallions with in- 
scriptions, interwoven with flowers and leaves. There me 
nine windows, three on each facade, and the ceiling is 
admirably diversified with inlaid work of white, blue, and 
gold, in shape of drdes, crowns, and stars-^ kind of 
imitation of the vault of heaven. The walls are covered 
I with varied stucco-work of moat delicate pattern, suiround- 
I ing many ancient escutcheons. 

Another of the more celebrated courts of tibe palace is 
the Fati/> de los Leones^ the Court of the Lions. This is 
an oblong court, 116 feet in length by 66 in breadth, sur- 
rounded by a low gallery supported on 124 white marble 
columns. A pavilion projects into the court at each 
extremity, with filigree walls and light-domed roof, elabor- 
j ately ornamented. The square is paved with colomed 
tiles, and the colonnade with white marble; while the 
walls are covered 5 feet up from the ground with blue 
I and ydlow tiles, with a border above and below enamelled 
I blue and gold. The columns supporting the roof and 
gallery are irregularly placed, with a view to artistic eflfect; 

[ and general form of the piers, ardbiea, and pillars is 
moat graceful. They are adorned hy varieties of foliage, 
&c.; about each arch there is a large square of arabesques; 
and over the pillars is another square of exquisite filigree 
work. In the centre of the court is tiie celebrated Fountain 
of Lions, a magnificent alabaster basin supported by the 
figures of twdve Eons in white marble, not designed with 
sculptural accuracy, but as emblems of strength and 
courage. When the fountain was in good order a great 
volume of water was thrown up, which f eE into the basin, 
passed through the Eons, and issued from their mouths. 

The Hall of the Abencerrages derives its name from a 
legend according to which Boabdil, the last king of 
Granada, having invited the chiefs of that lUuatrious line 
to a banquet, massacred them here. This room is a perfect 
square, with a lofty dome, and trellised windows at its 
base. The roof is exquisitely decorated in blue, brown, 
red, and gold, and the columns supporting it spring out 
into the arch form in a remarkably beautiful manner. 
Opposite to this hall is the Hall of the Two Sisters, so 
called from two very beautifujl white marble slabs laid as 
part of the pavement. These dabs measure 16 feet by 7 
and are witiiout flaw or stain. There is a fountain in the 
middle of this hall, and the roof is composed of stalactites, 
nearly' 6000 pieces entering into its construction. The 
whole decorations here are of the most exquisite description. 

Among the other wonders of the Alhambra are the HaD 
of Justice; the mosque; the Mvrador de lAndoarotga^ or 
boudoir of the sultana ; the Fatia de la E^a ; the Tomdcrt 
de la Edna, or queen^s boudoir; and the Seda de los BamSy 
in all which are to be seen the same deEcate and beautiful 
architecture, the same costly and degant decorations. 
There must also he noticed the edebrated vase of the 
AEiambra, a splendid specimen of Moorish ceramic art, 
dating from 1320, and bdongmg to the first period ol 
Moom^ porcelain. It is 4 feet 3 inches high; the ground 
is white, and the enamelEng is in blue, white, and gold. 
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A. new hall, called tike Hall of the Shields or Escutcheons, 
has recently been discovered; and the palace contains, 
besides the more important halls already mentioned, ranges 
of bed-rooms and summer-rooms, a whispering gallery and 
labyrinth, and vaulted sepulchres. 

The towers of the fortress have also much of the orna- 
mented character of the palace. Separated from the 
Alhambra by a ravine lies Gen&ralifey the Glarden of the 
Architect, probably in the first instance an outwork of the 
fortress, afterwards the summer villa of the sultans of 
Granadk It is impossible to conclude the description of 
the Alhambra without remarking how admirably every 
thing was planned to render this palace the most voluptu- 
ous of all retreats — ^the numerous fountains which cooled 
the air, the judicious disposition of doors and windows 
securing a free ventilation, the shady gardens, and the 
noble views of the hills and plains around. Some idea of 
the beauty of the original is afforded by the Alhambra 
Court in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, imitating the 
Moorish palace in gorgeouaness of colouring, elaborateness 
of ornamentation, and quaint grace of architectural style. 

One of the most striking features of the Alhambra is 
the appliance of poetical conceits and passages from the 
Koran to enhance and form part of the oniamentation. 

There is no God but Allah," There is no conqueror 
but Gk)d," “ Glory be given to our Lord,” and other similar 
inscriptions are everywhere to be observed. 

(See Mr Owen Jones’s PZcstw, Meoations^ and Secticyns of 
the Alhambra^ 2 vols. foL, 1848.) 

ALHAZEhT (full name, Ab0 Au Ibn Ax- 

hasan), a mathematician of the 11th century, was bom 
at Bassora, and died at Cairo in 1038. He is to be dis- 
tinguished from another Alhazen who translated Ptolemy’s 
AlTnagest in the 1 0th century. Albazen having boasted that 
he could construct a machine for regulating the inundations 
of the Nile, was summoned to Egypt by the caliph Hakem; 
but, aware of the impracticability of hia scheme, and fearing 
the caliph’s anger, he feigned madness until Hakem’s death 
in 1021, Alhazen was, nevertheless, a diligent and success- 
ful student, being the first great discoverer in optics after 
the time of Ptolemy. His researches were prosecuted under 
the greatest disadvantages, as he was compelled to eke out 
a livelihood by copying Im own works and selling them. 
To him, and not to Ptolemy, is due the explanation of the 
apparent increase of heaveuly bodies near the horizon. He 
correctly attributed the phenomenon to the fact that the eye 
compares these bodies with intervening terrestrial objects. 
He taught, previous to Vitello, that vision does not result 
from the emission of rays from the eye, and wrote also on 
the refraction of light, especially on atmospheric refraction, 
showing, e,p., the cause of morning and evening twilight. 
He solved the problem of finding the point in a convex 
mirror at which a ray coming from one given point shall be 
refiected to another given point. As a writer, Alhazen is 
remarkable for prolixity and scholastic subtilty. Only two 
of his works have been printed — ^his Treatise on Twilight^ 
and hia Tkesaurm Opticas. (See Casiri, Bill. Arab. Sisp . , 
JSscur.) 

AlLI, the fourth in order of the caliphs or successors of 
Mahomet, was bom at Mecca, about the year 600 a.j>. 
Has father, Abu Taleb, was an uncle of the prophet, and 
Ah himself was adopted by Mahomet and educated 
under his care. While he was still a mere boy he dis- 
tinguished himself by being the first to declare hia adhesion 
to the cause of Mahomet, who in return made hi-m his 
vicegerent, and some years after gave h-iTn big daughter 
Fatima in marriage. AM proved himself to be a brave and 
faithful soldier ; and when Mahomet died without male 
issue, he seemed to have the best claims to become the 
recognised head of Islamism. Three other companions of 
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Mahomet, however, Abubekr, Omar, and Othman, occupied 
this position before him, and it was not until 656, after 
the murder of Othman, that he assumed the titie of 
caHph. Almost the first act of his reign was the suppres- 
sion of a rebelMon under Telha and Zobeir, who were 
instigated by Ayesha, the widow of Mahomet, a bitter 
enemy of AM, and hitherto one of the chief hindrances to 
his advancement to the caHphate. The rebel army was 
defeated at Kharibah, near Bassorah, the two generals 
being killed, and Ayesha taken prisoner. AM’s next care 
was to get rid of the opposition of Moawyah, who had 
established himself in Syria at the head of a numerous 
army. A bloody battle took place in the plain of Suffein, 
near the Euphrates, which seemed at first to be going in 
favour of AM; when suddenly a number of the enemy, 
fixing copies of the Koran to the points of their spears, 
exclaimed that the matter ought to be settled by refer- 
ence to this book, which forbids Mussulmans to shed each 
other’s blood.” On hearing this the superstitious soldiers 
of AM refused to fight any longer, and demanded that the 
matter should be referred t6 arbitration. Abu Musa was 
appointed umpire on the part of AM, and Amru, one of 
the shrewdest men in the kingdom, on the part of Moawyah, 
Amru persuaded Abu Musa that it would be for the 
advantage of Moslemism that neither candidate should 
reign ; and also, with a pretence of deference, asked Mtn 
to give Ms decision first. Abu Musa, falling into the 
snare, proclaimed that he deposed both AM and Moawyah ; 
thereupon .Amru declared that he also deposed AM, but 
that he invested Moawyah with the caliphate, TMa 
"treacherous decision greatly injured the cause of Ab, 
wMch was still further weakened by the loss of Egypt, 
Syria, and Persia, including tiie sacred cities of Mecca and 
Medina. AM, however, resolved to make a final effort, 
and collected a large army for that purpose. He was not 
destined to see the result of Ms plans. Three of the 
fanatic sect of the Karigites made an agreement to assas- 
sinate AM, Moawyah, and Amru as the authors of dis- 
astrous feuds among the faitMuL The only victim of this 
plot was AM, who died at Kufa in 661, of the wound in- 
flicted by a poisoned weapon. He had eight wives besides 
Fatima, and in all, it is said, tMrty-three children, one of 
whom, Hassan, a son of Fatima, succeeded Mm in the 
caliphate. AM is described as a bold, noble, and generous 
man, “ the last and wortMest of the primitive Moslems, 
who imbibed Ms reMgious enthusiasm from companionsMp 
with the prophet himself, and who followed to the last the 
simpMeity of Ms example.” He was also remarkable for 
learning and wisdom, and there are still extant collections 
of proverbs, verses, &c., which bear his name, especially 
the Sentences of AU, an EngMsh translation of which, by 
WilMam Yule, was pubMshed at Edinburgh in 1832. The 
question of AM’s right to succeed to the caMphate is an 
article of faith wMch divided the Mahometan world into 
two ^eat sects, the Sunnis and the SMahs, the former 
denying and the latter affirming Ms right. The Turks, 
consequently, who are usually Sunnis, hold Ms memory 
in abhorrence j whereas the Persians, who are generally 
SMahs, venerate Mm as second only to the prophet, and 
celebrate the anniversary of Ms martyrdom. 

BEY (1728-73), an adventurer, said to have been a 
native of the Caucasus, and to have been sold about the 
age of twelve or fourteen for a slave in Cairo. The two 
Jews who became Ms masters presented him to IbraMm, 
then one of the most infiuential men in the kin gdom. In 
the fa mi l y of Ibrahim he received the rudiments of a 
Mterary education, and was also instructed in the miMtary 
art. He gradually gained the affection of Ms patron to 
such a degree that he gave bim Ms freedom, permitted him 
to marry, and promoted Mm to the rank of governor of a 
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district. Afterwards lie was elected to tke elevated station 
of one of tke governors of provinces. Deprived of kis 
protector by deatk, and engaging in tke dangerous intrigues 
tkat pave tke way to power in an unstable government, ke 
procured kis own baniskment to Upper Egypt. Here ke 
spent two years in maturing Ms schemes for future great- 
ness; and in 1766, returning to Cairo, ke eitker slew or 
expelled tke beys, and seized tke reigns of government. 
Emboldened by success, ke rescued kimself from tke power 
of tke Porte, coined money in kis own name, and assumed 
tke rank of sultan of Egypt. Occupied in more important 
concerns, tke Porte made no vigorous opposition to kis 
measures, and Ali seized tke opportunity to recover a part 
of tke Said, or Upper Egypt, wMck kad been taken pos- 
session of by an Arabskeik. He next sent out a fleet 
from Suez, wkick, seizing upon Djedda, entered tke port of 
Mecca; wkile a body of cavalry, commanded by Makomet 
Bey, kis favourite, took and plundered Mecca itseK. Hav- 
ing formed an alliance in 1770 witk tke Skeik Daker, a 
rebel against tke Porte in Syria, ke aimed at tke conquest 
of all Syria and Palestine. He first endeavoured to secure 
Gaza ; tken kis army, forming a junction witk tkat of 
Daker at Acre, advanced to Damascus. Tkere, on tke 6tk 
of June 1771, a battle was fougkt witk tke Turkisk 
paskas, and Makomet and Daker, Ali’s generals, routed 
tkem witk great slaugkter. Tke latter instantly took pos- 
session of Damascus, and tke castle itself kad also capitu- 
lated, wken Makomet unexpectedly kastened back to 
Egypt witk all kis Mamelukes. Some ascribe tkis strange 
conduct to an impression made upon Makomet by tke 
Turkisk agents, and otkers to a report of tke deatk of 
Ali Bey. 

Altkougk unsuccessful, Ali never lost sigkt of kis 
favourite object; and Makomet, losing kis confidence, 
was forced to save kis life by e::^e, IJdakomet, kowever, 
quickly returned witk an army, and drove Ali Bey from 
Cairo. In tkis unfortunate state of affairs Ali fled to 
Daker, and, combining tkeir forces, tkey attacked tke 
Turkisk commander at Sidon, and came off victorious, 
altkougk tke Turkisk army was tkree times tkeir number. 
After a siege of eigkt montks, tkey next took tke town of 
Jaffa. Deceived by letters from Cairo, wkick were only 
intended to ensnare kim, and stimulated by kis recent 
victories, Ali returned to Cairo. Entering tke deserts 
wkick divide Gaza from Egypt, he was furiously attacked 
by a tkousand ckosen Mamelukes led on by Murad Bey, 
wko was enamoured of AH's wife, and kad obtained tke 
promise of ker, provided tkat ke could take Ah captive. 
Ali was wounded, made prisoner, and carried to Makomet. 
He died tkree days after, from tke effects eitker of poison 
or of kis wounds. 

AT.T PASHA, surnamed Arslan or “ Tke Lion,'' was born 
at Tepelini, a village of Albania, on tke Voyutza, at tke 
foot of tke Elissoura Mountains, in 1741. He belonged 
to tke Toske tribe, and kis ancestors kad for some years 
keld tke title of Boy of Tepelini, tkis dignity kaviug 
become kereditary in kis family. His grandfatker fell in 
1716 at tke siege of Corfu, wkick was tken keld by tke 
Venetians. His fatker, wko died wken Ah was in kis 
fourteentk year, is represented by most autkorities as a 
man of amiable ckaracter and peaceful kabits, wko was 
despoiled of kis territories by tke ckiefs tkat lived aroimd 
TriTn • but kis motker was a woman of fierce and unyield- 
ing disposition. Inciting ker son to recover tke posses- 
sions of his fatker, ske roused in him a spirit of cruelty and 
aggression, tempered, kowever, by a considerable amount 
of cunning and foresight, wkick bore bitter frmt in 1^ 
riper years. Many romantic stories are told of Ah's 
adventures at tke outset of kis career, but the only facta 
that are known witk certainty are, tkat after living in tke 


mountains as a robber for some years, and enduring great 
privations, ke made kimself master of kis beyhk of Tepe- 
hni by the aid of kis associates. He is said to have tken 
murdered kis brother and imprisoned kis motker, wko 
died shortly after, on a charge of attempting to poison 
kim. In order to increase and establish kis power, ke 
tken made overtures to tke Turkisk government, by whose 
orders ke attacked and defeated tke paska of Scutari, tken 
in rebellion against tke sultan, and put to deatk Selim, 
paska of Delvino. For these acts ke was rewarded by 
being placed in possession of tke whole of his father's 
territories, and ke was appointed heutenant to tke Derwend- 
pacha of Kum-ih, an ofiicer wko was charged witk tke 
suppression of brigandage and highway robbery in tke 
district. Ali, kowever, hy permitting Ihe robbers to go 
unchecked in return for a share of tke spoil, brought kis 
superior to disgrace and deatk, but escaped himself by 
sending bribes to tke ministers of tke sultan. For kis 
services in tke field in the war between Prussia and Turkey 
in 1787 ke was appointed paska of Trikala in Thessaly, 
and Derwend-paska of Eum-ih. He soon cleared the 
country of robbers, mainly by summoning to kis standard 
aU wko were willing to serve under kim, and by tkeir aid 
ke took forcible possession of Joannina in 1788. By 
means of tke powerful body of troops at kis command, 
and tke wise measures tkat ke introduced, ke wrought 
considerable amehoration in tke districts under kis charge, 
and tke Porte seeing tkis, confirmed kim in tke paskalik 
of Joannina. His whole attention was now turned to tke 
aggrandisement of kis territory and personal power. He 
obtained possession of tke western part of Hortkem Greece, 
or Xdvadia as it was tken called ; but was baffled for many 
years in his attempts to occupy tke country of tke Suliotes 
in tke aoutk-west of Epirus. These brave and^ hardy 
mountaineers at last, in 1803, agreed to evacuate tkeir 
country, and were treacherously massacred by Ah while on 
tkeir way to tke coast to embark for Corfu. Wken tke 
French took Venice in 1797, Ah, by pretending admiration 
for the principles of tke revolution, induced hfapoleon to 
send him engineers, by whose aid ke fortified Joanninaj 
but failing to obtain from him, as ke kad hoped, tke 
Venetian ports on tke seaboard of Epirus, ke took occasion, 
after tke defeat of Napoleon in Egypt, to lay siege to 
Prevesa, wkick was surrendered by the French troops. 
Ah kad now a difficult part to play, but ke succeeded so 
well witk kis master tke sultan, tkat ke was confirmed in 
tke possession of the whole of Albania northwards from 
Epirus to Montenegro, over wkick ke kad asserted kis autho- 
rity, partly by intrigue and partly by force of arms. He 
also keld tke high position of governor of Eum-ih for a 
brief period (1799), during which ke amassed a large 
sum of money by kis extortions. Tke cruel massacre of 
tke inhabitants of Gardiki, for an alleged insult to kis 
motker and sister abont forty years previously, was perpe- 
trated about tkis time. He contrived to make kis peace 
witk tke French in spite of tke capture of Prevesa, and 
in 1807 once more entered into alliance witk tkem, witk 
tke view of obtaining Parga, wkick ke kad attempted to 
capture, but without success, in 1800. Napoleon, kowever, 
neglected to secure Parga for kim at tke peace of TiMt, 
and tke fortress remained in tke hands of tke French 
until it was taken in 1814 by tke English, wko gave it up 
in 1817, ostensibly to tke sultan, but in reality to AIL 
All was now at tke height of kis power : ke was almost 
supreme over Albania, Epirus, part of Thessaly, and tke 
western part of Northern Greece; wkUe one of kis sons 
held tke paskaHk of tke Morea. So powerful was he 
that, though ke was nearly eighty years of age, tke Porte 
feared and hated kim, and desired kis death, but could 
find no good pretext for taking measures against him until 
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1820, when Ali procured the assassination of an officer who 
had left him and taken service under the sultan at Con- 
stantinople. For this daring act the sultan proscribed 
All, and ordered all the European pashas to march against 
him. He resisted every eifort to capture him, but was at 
last induced by Kourschid Pasha to surrender in January 
1822 on promise of a pardon from the sultan. On 
5th February, on pretence of handing him the necessary 
document, Kourschid Pasha procured an interview with 
him, and then produced the firman authorising his execu- 
tion. The brave old despot defended himself with Ms 
usual resolution and courage, but was overpowered by 
numbers, and his head was struck from Ms body and sent 
to Constantinople, 

ALIAS, signifying another time, is used in judicial 
proceedings to connect the several names of a person who 
attempts to conceal Ms true name, or to pass under a 
feigned one ; as Smith alias Jones, tfames alias John. 

AHIBI, in Law, denotes the absence of the accused from 
the place where he is charged with having committed a 
crime ; or his being elsewhere, as the word imports, at the 
time specified. 

AlLIGAHTE, a province of Spain, bounded on the H. 
by Valencia, on the W. by Albacete and Murcia, on the S. 
by Murcia, and on the S.E. and E. by the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was formed in 1834 of districts taken from the 
ancient provinces of Valencia and Murcia, the former con- 
tributing by far the larger portion. Its length is about 73 
nules, its breadth 68 miles, and the area 2090 square miles. 
The surface of the province is extremely diversified. In 
the north and west there are extensive mountain iranges 
of calcareous formation, intersected by deep ravines j while 
farther south the land is more level, and there are many 
fertile valleys. On the Mediterranean coast, salt marshes, 
exhaling an insalubrious miasma, alternate with rich plains 
and pleasant and productive huertas or gardens, such as 
those of Alicante and Benia. There is no considerable 
river in the province, but a few rivulets flow east through 
the valleys into the Mediterranean. The sky is clear, the 
climate temperate, and the rainfall very slight. Notwith- 
standing the want of rivers and of rain, agriculture is in a 
ve^ flourishing condition. The inhabitants possess a 
spirit of steady industry uncommon in Spain, and by 
means of wells and canals they have to a large extent suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the disadvantages of natura Many 
tracts originally rocky and sterile have been levelled, and 
now present terraces covered with the vine and with use- 
ful trees. Cereals are grown, but the inhabitants prefer 
to raise such articles of produce as are in demand for 
export, and consequently part of the grain supply of the 
province has to be imported. Esparto grass, rice, the 
sugar-cane, and tropical fruits and vegetables are largely 
produced. Great attention is given to the rearing of bees 
and sflk-worms j and the wine of the province is held in 
high repute throughout Spain, while some inferior kinds 
are sent to France to be mixed with claret. Cattle are 
not extensively reared. The most important minerals of 
the province are lead, copper, iron, and coal There are 
about twenty lead and copper mines j and min eral springs 
are found at various places. The manufactures consist of 
fine cloths, silk, cotton, woollen and linen fabrics, girdles 
and lace, paper, hats, leather, earthenware, and soap, i 
There are numerous oil-mills and brandy distilleries, I 
Many of the inhabitants are engaged in the carrying trade, 
wMlo the fisheries on the coast are also actively prosecuted, 
tunny and anchovies being caught in great numbers. 
Barjpila is obtained from the searweed on the shores, and 
some of the saline marshes yield large suppKes of salt 
by spontaneous evaporation. The province is divided into 
16 judicial divisions and 206 panshea Alicante is the 
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duel town, and the other places of importance are Benia 
and Villajoyosa on the coast i and Orihuela, Elche, Yfllena, 
and Alcoy in the interior. Education is in a low state * 
of the criminals arrested it is found that 14 in 15 can 
neither read nor write. The people are of a lively and 
irascible temperament, and offences against the person are 
frequent. Population (1870), estimated at 440,000. 

Alicaitte, the capitri of the above province, and, after 
Cadiz and Barcelona, the most considerable seaport of 
Spain. It is situated at the head of the bay of Alicante 
in the Mediterranean Sea, in 38® 20' N. lat., and 0® 30' 
W. long. The city is built on the bay in the form of 
a half-moon, and is overlooked by a rock 400 feet Mgh, 
surmounted by a castle, wMch has been suffered to fall 
into decay. There is good anchoring-ground in the bay, 
but only the smaller vessels can come up to the mole or 
pier. The bay is protected by batteries, and there is a 
fixed light on the mole, 95 feet high, and visible for a 
distance of 15 miles. Alicante was the Lucentum of the 
Eomans ; but notwithstanding its antiquity, the town pre- 
sents a modem appearance, and has few remains of Boman, 
mediaeval, or Moorish times. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and has a cathedral and episcopal palace. It has also a 
good town-house, an orphanage, a lyceum, a public library, 
and a school of navigation. Cotton, Hnen, and woollen 
goods, cigaxa, and confections are manufactured. There 
is a considerable trade in the fruit and other produce of 
the surrounding plain; and the vino tinto, or dark red 
wine, produced in the vicinity, is sent to France for mixing 
purposes. At the island of Plana, on the coast, very 
beautiful marble is procured. The foreign trade of the 
pert, though still considerable, has greatly declined on 
account of the imposition of an excessive import tariff. 
In 1871, besides coasting traders, 372 Spanish and foreign 
vessels, with a tonnage of 62,546, entered the port. Of 
these vessels, 78 were British, measuring 29,021 tons. 
The value of the imports under foreign and native flags 
was £542,526, and the duties paid were £90,421, without 
reckoning duties corresponding to material and fuel for 
railways, wMch are admitted free. The cMef imports are 
coals, iron, machinery, and guano ; and the cMef exports 
esparto — of wMch 11,000 tons were sMpped in 1871 — 
raisins, almonds, oranges, olive oil, silk, saffron, wine, lead, 
salt, and soda. There are here English and other European 
consuls. Alicante was besieged by the Moors in 1331, 
and again by the French in 1709, when the English com- 
mandant and his staff were killed by the explosion of a 
mine. Population, 31,500. 

ALICATA, or Licata, a seaport of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Girgenti, Sicily, situated on the south coast, at 
the mouth of the Salso, the largest river in the island. It 
^ supposed to occupy the site of the ancient JPhintias, 
built by Phmtias, tyrant of Agrigentum, in 280 b.c., after 
the destruction of Gela. The neighbourhood was th e scene 
of many of the most memorable events of the Punic wars. 
On the MU overlooking the modern town there are extensive 
ancient remains. Alicata is now the most important com* 
merdal town on the south coast of Sicily, though the pout 
is only an open shallow roadstead. The larger vessels lie 
a mile off shore, and are laden and discharged by Trtftfl.nfl of 
barges. The cMef trade is in sulphur, and the other 
exports include com, fruit, macaroni, soda, and excellent 
wine. Population, 16,000. 

ALT GPBI, one of the Lipari Islands, See Lipari 
IsLAims. 

ALIEN, obviously derived from the Latin alienus, is 
the technical term applied by British constitutional law to 
any one who does not enjoy the privileges of a British 
subject, ^ The jealousy wMch has generaUy existed against 
communicating the privileges of citizenship to foreigners 
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has its foundation in mistaken views of political economy. 
It arose from tke impression that the produce of the energy 
and enterprise of any community is a limited quantity, 
of which each man's share will be the less the more com- 
petitors there are ; superseding the just view that the 
wealth of a state depends on the number and energy of the 
producers. Thus the skilled workmen who would increase 
its riches have often been jealously kept out of a country. 
But, on the other hand, special temptations, including the 
gift of citizenship, have often been offered to skilled 
foreigners by states desiring to acquire them as citizens. 
Britain has occasionally received industrious and valuable 
citizens, driven forth by the folly or tyranny of other 
powers, as in the memorable instance of title revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, which sent the Spitalfields colony and 
many other Brenchmen to this country. Looking on the 
full benefit of British citizenship as a transcendent boon, 
the principle of our older legislation on the subject has 
been to allow friendly aliens to possess at least a portion 
of it. There never existed in Britain a law so harsh as 
the Droit d^Auhame of Brance, which confiscated to the 
crown all the property of a deceased alien. The courts of 
justice have ever been opened to them, and they have thus 
been entitled to protect themselves from any inequalities 
which do not apply to them by special law. It seems to 
be a rule of the general public law that an alien can be 
sent out of the realm by exercise of the crown's prero- 
gative; but in modern practice, whenever it has seemed 
necessary to extrude foreigners, a special Act of Parliament 
has been obtained for the purpose. (See Phillimore's 
hdermt. Law^ voL L, p. 133 ; Borsyfch’s Cases and 
Opinicms on Const. Law^ p. 181.) 

Our law, save with the special exceptions mentioned 
afterwards, admits to the privileges of subjects all who are 
born within the British dominions. In the celebrated 
question of the post-nati in the reign of James I. of 
England, it was found, after solemn tidal, that natives of 
Scotland bom before the union of the crowns were aliens 
in England, but that those bom subsequently enjoyed tibe 
privileges of English subjects. A child bom abroad, 
whose father or whose grandfather on the father's side 
was a British subject, may claim the same privilege, unless 
at the time of his birth his father was a traitor or felon, or 
engaged in war against the British empire (4th Geo. II. 
c. 22). Owing to this exceptional provision, some sons of 
Jacobite r^ugees, born abroad, who joined in the rebellion 
of 174S, were admitted to the privilege of prisoners of 
war, because, as the conduct of their fathers deprived them 
of the privileges of citizenship, they were held not to be 
liable to its burdens. 

It has been enacted with regard to the national status 
of women and children that a married woman is held to 
be a citizen of the state of which her husband is for the 
time being a subject ; that a natural-bom British woman, 
having become an alien by marriage, and thereafter being 
a widow, maybe rehabilitated by certificate of the Secretary 
of State j that where a father or a widow becomes an alien, 
the children in infancy becoming resident in the country 
where the parent is naturalised, and being naturalised by 
the local law, are held to be subjects of that country; 
that those of a father or of a widow readmitted to 
British nationality become British subjects also ; and that 
the children of a father or of a widow who obtains a 
certificate of naturalisation, becoming resident with such 
parent in the United Kingdom, become naturalised (33 and 
34 Viet. e. 14, s. 10). Hie same statute provides that a 
declaration of alienage before a justice of peace or other 
competent judge, having the effect of divesting the declarant 
of the character of a British subject, may be made by a 
naturalised British subject desirmer to resume the nationality 
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of the country to which he originally belonged, if there be 
a convention to that effect with that country ; by natural- 
bom subjects who were also bom subjects of another state 
according to its law ; or by persons bom abroad having 
British fathers. 

The main characteristic disabilities to which aliens have 
been subjected are incompetency to exercise political pri- 
vileges, such as that of electing or being elected to sit 
in Parliament, and incapacity to hold landed property. 
The privilege of sitting on a jury was also counted among 
the politick rights from which they are excluded; but 
when a foreigner is on trial, he had ia England the 
privilege of the jury de rnedietate lingum^ in which half 
the panel consisted of foreigners, a privilege which was 
taken away in 1870, and never existed in Scotland. An 
alien enemy can neither by himself nor assignee sue for 
the recovery of a debt due to him in this country, unless 
by the Queen's special licence. But his right to do so 
revives when the war is terminated. (See Mr Justice Story's 
judgment in Society for Pr&pagation of the Gospel v. 
Wheeler f 2 GalLison's Eeports, 127, and Phillimore's Inter* 
natioTial Law, ui. 121). 

Many of the special disabilities to which aliens were 
subject under the Navigation Act and other laws connected 
with our old restrictive commercial policy, have been 
removed or neutralised by the free trade measures of later 
years ; but it is still impossible for an alien to be the 
owner of a British ship. In other respects the tendency 
has been to communicate some of the rights of citizenship 
to aliens, and to widen the definition of subjects. 

Most of the acts of Parliament passed with regard to 
aliens during the last and the present centuries have been 
repealed by 33 & 34 Viet c. 14 — ^the Naturalisation Act, - 
1870. It enables aliens to take, acquire, hold, and dispose 
of real and personal property of every description (except 
British ships), and to transmit a title to land, iu ali respects 
as natural-bom British subjects. But the act expressly 
declares that this relaxation of the law does not qualify 
aliens for any office or any municipal, parliamentaiy, or 
other franchise, or confer any right of a British subject 
other than those above expressed in regard to property, 
nor does it affect interests vested in possession or esqmet- 
ancy under dispositions made before the act, or by devolu- 
tion of law on the death of any one dying before the act. 

The Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 11 has not been repealed by 
the Act of 1870. It requires masters of vessels to intimate 
the arrival of all aliens, who are thereby bound to have 
their names registered and to obtain certificates of regis- 
tration. It is believed that these conditions have seldom 
been complied with or enforced. 

It may be remarked that the repealed Act of 1864 
(7 & 8 Viet, c, 66) was the first considerable relaxation of 
the alien law. It communicated to the children bom 
abroad of a British mother the privilege of acquiring land 
by purchase or succession. It gave friendly aliens the 
privilege of holding leases for any time not exceeding 
twenty-one years. Before this act the rights of citizenship 
could only be conferred on aliens by statute ; and it was 
enacted at the commencement of the Hanover succession, 
that no private naturalisation bill should be brought in 
unless it contained a clause disquafifying the person it 
applied to from being a privy councillor or a member of 
Parliament, and from holding any office, civil or military, 
and from being a freeholder ; but this restriction is repeal^ 
by the act of 1844. Limited privileges could formerly be 
given by the sovereign's letters of denization ; but by the 
act of 1844 an alien intending to reside and settle in 
Britain was enabled, by application to the Home Secretary, 
to obtain a certificate giving him all the rights of a natural'' 
bom subject, with certain exceptions. Naturalisation, 
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which is accompanied hy political and other rights, 
privileges, and obligations, may now, under the act of 
1870, be obtained by applying to the Home Secretary ^d 
producing evidence of having resided for not less than five 
years in the Umted Kingdom, or of having been 
service of the crown for not less lhan five years, and of 
intention to reside in the United Kingdom or serve under 
the crown. Such a certificate may be granted by the 
Secretary of State to one natur^ed previously to the 
passing of the act, or to a [British subject ^ to^ whose 
nationality a doubt exists, or to a statutory alien, one 
who has become an alien by declaration in pursuance of 
the act 1870. The laws of a British colony with regard to 
naturalisation have effect only within the limits of t^t | 
colony. Naturalisation is also effected by the operation | 
of the law upon the acts of individuals, as a woman by | 
marriage acquires the nationality of her husband. The j 
naturalisation of a father carries with it that of his children | 
in minority ^ and Boelix holds that that of a widow has the | 
same effect upon her minor children. (See Kcelix, Traits ; 

Droit hdemat. Friv., 1. i t. 2, s. 2 ; Savigny, Friv. ^ 
InterTiat. Laiv^ translated by Guthrie, pp. 26, 31, 32; 
Phillimore’s iTdenfuU. Law^ voL 1; Bar, Das Int&rnat. 
Frivat und StrafrecM, § 30; Gaud, Code des MraTi^ers ; 
Hansard <mAlienjs; Heffter, Durop. Yolkerrechty § 59 sqq.; 
Sir A. E. Oockburn on Natioimlity^ Lond. 1869 ; Outler 
owr Naturalisation^ Lond. 1871). 

In the United States an alien desiring to be naturalised 
must declare on oath hiR intention to become a citizen of 
the United States ; two years afterwards must declare^ on 
oath his intention to support the constitution of the United 
States and renounce ^egiance to every foreign power, 
including that of which he was before a subject; must 
prove residence in the United States for five years, and in 
the state where his application is made for one year, as a 
good citizen ; and must renounce any title of nobili'^. In 
France an alien desiring naturalisation must obtain per- 
mission to establish his domicile in France ; three years 
after (in special cases one year) he is entitled to apply for 
naturalisation, which involves the renunciation of any 
existing allegiance. (See further, Ali.egianoe and 
iNTEBSATIOlirAL LaW.) 

ALIGAKH, a district of British India, in the Meerut 
division, and under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Grovernor of the North-West Provinces, lies between lat. 
27® 29' and 28® 10' 30" N., and between long. 77® 
32' 30" and 78® 42' 30" E. It contains an area of 1954 
square miles, of which upwards of two-thirds, or 884,060 
acres, are under cultivation. Population in 1865 returned 
at 925,538 souls, and by the census of 1872 ascertained 
to be 1,073,108, Aligarh is bounded on the N. by 
the Bulandshahr district and a portion of Bud4on; on 
the E. by Etah district; on the S. by Mathur4 district; 
and on the W, by Gurgdon and Mathurd districts. The 
district is* nearly a level plain, but with a slight elevation 
in the centre, between the two great rivers, the Ganges and 
Jamnd, The only other important river is the Kdll Nadi, 
which traverses the entire length of the district from 
north-west to south-east. 

The civil station and principal towa is Koel, situated a short 
distance to the south of Aligarh Fort. The chief products are 
wheat, barley, jodr, bajrd, pulses, oil-seeds, gram, and indigo. 
There are no manufactures. In 1870-71 the total net revenue of 
the district was Tetumed at £233,709, and the expenditure at 
£45,488 ; the land revenue in the same year amounted to £195,655, 
or 84 per cent, of the total net revenue. Nine towns are returned 
as containing a population of upwards of 5000 souls, as follows : — 
Koel, the ci^ station and principal city, population within muni- 
cipal limits, 65,228 ; Hdtr&, population, 33,100; AtrauH, popula- 
tion _\rithmmxmi(dpal limits, 16,896; Sikandxa Bdo, population 
within municipal limits, 11,988 ; Jaldli, population, 7516 ; Mursin, 
population, 6113; Tapal, population, 6031; Bijaigarh, population. 
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5779 ; and Hardepgaoj, population, 6202. 'Hiere are five municipal 
towns in the distrmt, the revenue r^ed being derived^ firom octroi 
duties. The following was the municipal revenue and its incidence 
per h^ in 1871-72 Koel <Alfgarh), municipal revenue, £6467 ; 
incidence, Is. ll|d. per head of the municipal population. Hatras, 
mnnicipal revenue, £5221, 16s. ; incidence per head, Ss. 1 Jd. Sik- 
andra Kao, municipal income, £605, 12s. ; incidence, lOd. per head. 
Atrauli, municipal income, £709 ; incidence, lOfd. per head. 
Hardeogauj, municipal income, £462, 18s. ; incidence, Is. QJd. 
per head. In 1871-72, the district contained 370 schools, attended 
by a total of 7939 pupils, of whom 6766 were Hindus and 1173 
Mahometans. For the protection of person and property, a regular 
police force is niaintained, consisting of^ 1056 men of all grades, 
eqnal to one man to every 1*85 square mile of area, or one to every 
1016 of the population. The Yillage Watch or rural police numbered 
2000 in 1871, equal to one man to every *67 square miles, or one to 
every 536 inhabitants, 

AlIgabh Fort, in the district of the same name, is 
situated on the Grand Trunk Boad, in lat. 27® 56' N., 
and long. 78® 8' E. The fort consists of a regular poly- 
gon, surrounded by a very broad and deep ditch. It was 
captured from the Marhattks under the leadership of Perron, 
a French officer, by Lord Lake's army, in September 1803, 
since which time it has been much strengthened and im- 
proved. In the rebellion of 1857 the troops stationed at 
Aligarh mutinied, but abstained from murdering their 
officers, who, with the other residents and ladies and 
children, succeeded in reaching H4tr4.s. 

ALIMENT, in the Law of Scotland^^ is the sum paid or 
allowance given in respect of the reciprocal obligation of 
parents and children, husband and wife, grandparents and 
grandchildren, to contribute to each other’s maintenance. 
The term is ^so used in regard to a similar obligation of 
other parties, as of creditors to imprisoned debtors, the 
payments by parishes to paupers, (fee. Alimentary funds, 
whether of the kind above mentioned, or set apart as such 
by the deed of a testator, are intended for the mere support 
of the recipient, and are not attachable by creditors. 

ALIMONY is, in Bnglish Law, the allowance for main- 
tenance to which a wife is entitled out of her husband's 
estate on a decree, obtained at the wife's instance, for 
judicial separation or for the dissolution of the marriage. 
It is settled by the judge of the Divorce Court on a con- 
sideration of aU the circumstances of the case. 

ALISON, Rev. Aeohibald, an author of great reputa- 
tion in his own day, was bom on the 131k November 
1757 at Edinburgh, of which his father was for a time 
lord provost After studying at the university of Glasgow 
and at BaUiol college, Oxford, he took orders in the Church 
of England, and was appointed in 1778 to the curacy of 
Brancepeth, near Durham. In 1780 he married Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of Professor Gregory of Edinburgh. 
The next twenty years of his life were spent in Shropshire, 
where he held in succession the livings of High ErcaU, 
Roddington, and Kenley. In 1800 he removed to Edin- 
burgh, having been appointed senior incumbent of St 
Paid's chapel in the Cowgate. For thirty-four years he 
filled this position’ with great acceptance, his preaching 
attracting so many hearers that a new and larger church 
was built for him. His last years were spent at Colinton, 
near Edinburgh, where he died on the 17th May 1839, 
Mr Alison published, besides a Life of Lord Woodhouselee, 
a volume of sermons, which passed through several editions, 
and a work entitled Essays on the Nature and Frmciples 
of Taste, which received a very laudatory criticism from 
Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review for May 1811. His 
theory of the beantiCnl, which is based on the principle 
of association, is incomplete and unsatisfactory, and his 
work is now only of historical importance. Two sons 
of Mr Alison attained distinction. The elder, Dr Wd- 
liam Pulteney Alison, born in 1790, was from 1820 
until within a few years of his death, in 1859, a pro- 
minent member of the medical faoully in the university 
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of Edinburgh. The younger son is the subject of the 
following notice. 

ALISON, Sib Abchibald, Bart, the celebrated his- 
torian, younger son of the preceding, was bom at Kenley, 
Shropshire, on the 29th December 1792. He studied at 
the university of Edinburgh, distinguishing hiTnaelf espe- 
cially in the dasaes of Greek and mathematics. In 1814 
he passed at the Scotch bar, but he did not at once enter 
on the regular practice of his profession. The close of the 
war had opened up the Continent, and Alison, shaiing with 
many of Ms countrymen the desire to witness the scene of 
the stirring events of the previous twenty years, set out in 
the autumn of 1814 for a lengthened tour in Eranca It 
was during this period, as he tells us in a characteristic 
passage of the work itself, that ha ^^conceived the first 
idea’' of writing his History, and “inhaled that ardent 
spirit, that deep enthusiasm,” wMch enabled hiin to accom- 
plish his self-imposed task. A more immediate result of the 
tour was his first literary work of any importance, Travels 
in France d/aring the Years 1814—15, which appeared in 
the latter year. On his return to Edinburgh, Mr Alison 
practised at the bar for some years with but very moderate 
success. In 1822, however, he became one of the four 
advocates-depute for Scotland. The extensive and varied 
experience gained in this oMce, wMch he held until 1830, 
gave him the necessary qualifications for writing his Prm- 
ciples of the GHminal Law of Scotland (1832), and Practice 
of the Criminal Law of Scotland (1833), works tiiat are 
stiU of standard authority. It was the acMiowledged merit 
of these treatises that cMefly induced Sir Eobert Peel, 
during his brief administration of 1834, to confer on Mr 
Alison the important judicial office of sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, wMch ranks next in dignity and emolument to a 
judgeship in the supreme court ^e office, though by no 
means a sinecure, afforded considerable leisure, wMch Mr 
Alison employed in not only making frequent contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, but also writing the long- 
projected History of Europe^ for wMch he had been collect- 
ing materials for more than fifteen years. The history of 
the period from the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion till the restoration of the Bourbons ia 1815 was 
completed in ten volumes in 1842, and met with a success 
almost unexampled in works of its dass. Within a few 
years it ran through ten editions, and was translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, as well as into Arabic 
and Hindustani At the time of the author’s death it was 
stated that 108,000 volumes of the library edition and 
439,000 volumes of the popMar edition had been sold, A 
popularity so wide-spread must almost of necessity have 
had some basis of real merit on wMch to rest, and the 
good qualities of Mr Alison’s work lay upon the surface. 
It brought together, though not always in a well-arranged 
form, an immense amount of information that had before 
been practically inaccessible to the general public. It 
made an attempt at least to show the organic connection 
in the policy and progress of the different nations of 
Europe; and its descriptions of what may be called ex- 
temal.histozy — of battles, sieges, and state pageants — ^were 
always spirited and interesting. On the other hand, the 
faults of the work were so numerous and glaring as to 
prevent it from ever taking rank as a daasic. The general 
style was prolix, involved, a&d vicious; inaccurate state- 
ments and fallacious arguments were to be found in almost 
every page; and the constant repetition of trite moral 
refiections and egotistical references seriously deti^a^cted 
from its dignity. A more grave defect resulted from the 
author’s strong political partisanship, wMch entirely un- 
£tted him for with the problems of histoiy in a 

philosophical spirit. In the position of unbending Toryism 
which he occupied^ it was impossible for him to give any 
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explanation of so complex a fact as the French revolution 
that would be satisfactoiy to reflective minds. Accordingly, 
Ms treatment of what may be called the inner history of 
those forces Mdden in the French revolution wMch l^ve 
made modem Europe what it is, was meagre and incomplete 
in the last degree. 

A continuation of the History, embracing the period from 
1816 to 1852, wMch was completed in four volumes in 
1856, did not meet with the same success as the earlier 
work. The course of events did not afford the same 
material for the exercise of the author’s powers of descrip- 
tion, and the period being so near as to be almost contem- 
porary, there was a stronger temptation, wMch he seems 
to have found it impossible to resist, to yield to poKtical 
prejudice. Three great measures of English legislation — 
the Act restricting the paper currency, Eeform Act of 
1832, and the Act abolishing the com laws — ^were the 
object of his special aversion ; and, with little regard for 
consistency, he was in the habit of tracing, now to one and 
now to another of these measures, all the real and many 
imaginary evils in the state of the nation. On the currency 
question, in regard to wMch he stood from the first almost 
Mone in opinion, he has inserted several tedious disserta- 
tions in the continuation of Ms History, besides publishing 
a separate pampMet in 1847. On the two other great 
measures he dung tenaciously to Ms opinion long after the 
more intelligent of Ms party had admitted the necessity, if 
not the justice, of the concessions that had been n^e. 
The use wMch Mr Alison made of statistics in the con- 
tinuation of his History to support his peculiar political 
and economic theories was little short of astounding. He 
will be acquitted of intentional unfairness only by those 
who are aware, not merely how easy it is to make figures 
yield any result that may be wished, but also how difficult 
it is to bring out the correct result, even, with the most 
honest purpose, unless there be special aptitude and special 
traimng on the part of the investigator. 

Mr Alison’s successful literary career received from time 
to time due recognition in the form of public honours. 
In 1845 he was chosen rector of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, and in 1861 he was raised to the same honourable 
position by the students of Glasgow University. ^ In 1862 
the dignity of baronet was conferred upon Mm by Lord 
Derby, and in the following year he was made a D.C.L. of 
Oxford. H is literary activity continued till witMn a short 
time of Ms deatii, the cMef works he published in addition 
to Ms History being the Principles of Poptdalion (1840), 
in answer to Malthus ; a Life of Mwdhoraugh (1847); and 
the Lvces of Lord Casdereagh and Sir <7. Stewart (1861). 
Three volumes of his political, historical, aud miscellaneons 
essays were reprinted in 1850. Sir ArcMbald died at 
Pos^ House, Glasgow, on the 23d May 1867. 

ALTZATtIN, the principal colouring matter of madder, 
may be obtain^ by subliming on paper an alcohoHo extract 
of madder, or by exhausting the root with water, precipi- 
tating with sulphuric acid, dissolving the moist precipitate 
in a solution of chloride of alumina, and separating the 
impure alizarin by the addition of hydrochloric add. The 
impure alizarin is dissolved in alcohol, and separated as a 
lake on treating with hydrate of alumina, which is now 
boiled witii carbonate of soda to separate another colouring 
matter called purpurin, and is fin^y treated with hydro- 
chloric add, wMch dissolves the alumina and leaves the 
pure substance. 

Alizarin in the anhydrous state forms red prisms, and 
in the hydrated condition crystals like mosaic gold. It 
dissolves sparingly in water even at the boiling point, but 
is soluble in alcohol or ether. Mineral acids do not de- 
compose the colouring matter at ordinary temperatures^ 
Caustic alkalis or alkaline carbonates dissolve alizarin. 

I- — 73 
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forming deep pfurple solutions, from which acids precipitate 
ia orange-coloured flakes. Alizarin has the atomic com- 
poaitiou and has recently been made syntheticaHy 

from the hydrocarbon called anttocene, which 

occurs among the products of the destructive distillation 
of coaL This is the first example of the artificial forma- 
tion of a natural colouring matter. IFor further details 
see Chemistey. 

ALKALI, a term originally applied to the ashes of 
plants, now employed in inorganic chemistry as a generic 
name given to the group of compounds that have the pro- 
perty of neutralising acids. The use of the term is, 
however, generally confined to such members of the group 
as are soluble in water. The most soluble alkaline bodies 
are the oxides of potassium (potash), sodium (soda), lithium 
(lithia), and ammonium (aqueous ammonia); and next in 
order the oxides of calcium (Hme), barium (baryta), and 
strontium (strontia). The solutions of these bodies exert 
a caustic or corrosive action on vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and precipitate the oxides of the heavy metals from 
solutions of their salts. Many vegetable colouring matters 
are changed in tint by alkaline solutions — for instance, 
reddened litmus becomes blue, yellow turmeric brown, and 
syrup of violets and infusions of red cabbage green. 

ALKALOIDS, the name of a group of organic bodies that 
possess alkaline properties. They are characterised by the 
property of combining with acids to form salts, and many 
have the power of giving an alkaline reaction with vege- 
table colours. AU the natural alkaloids contain nitrogen 
as an essential constituent, and they are especially marked 
by possessing great medicinal power. Many artificial 
alkaloids have been made of recent years in which phos- 
phcsTis, arsenic, and antimony occupy the place of nitrogen. 
For the individual properties, tests, &c., of different sJka- 
loids, see Chemistrt. 

ALKANET {Alkanna tinctoria, or Anchma tinctoria), 
a plant of the order Boraginacece^ indigenous to the south 
of France and the shores of the Levant. It is extensively 
cultivated on the Continent for the sake of the root, which 
yields a fine colouring matter, imparting a beautiful car- 
mine tint to oils, wines, wax, and all unctuous substances. 
Being perfectly harmless, alkanet is much used for colour- 
ing in pharmacy. Some of the mixtures styled port wine 
owe their colour to this dye, and it is also employed in 
staining furniture. 

AL-KINDI, Abu Tusut, &c., styled by pre-eminence 

The Philosopher of the Arabs,” flourished during the first 
half of the 10th century, and died at some unknown date 
posterior to 9 6 1. His literary activity was encyclopaedic, and 
spread itself over all the sciences. The titles of his works 
number nearly 200 in the catalogue of Oasiri, and amount to 
265 in that of Fliigel \ but the latter appears in some cases to 
have enumerated the same works under two divisions, and it 
is doubtful whether the philosopher has not been confounded 
with another writer of the same name. His treatises are 
arranged under the following heads, which throw some 
light on his classification of the sciences : — Philosophy in 
general, logic, politics, ethics, arithmetic (under which he 
discusses the unity of God), spherology, theory of mudc 
(which was closely connected with all primitive speculation 
from its religious character), astronomy, meteorology, geo- 
metiy, cosmology (the form, &;c., of the heavens), astrology, 
medicine, and on various arts, besides his commentaries 
and controversial writings. Of all these, none except some 
treatises on medicine and astrology remain. Others of 
them must have been known in tbe Middle Ages, for 
Al-Kindi is placed by Roger Bacon, along with Albazen, 
in the first rank after Ptolemy as a writer on perspective 
(optics). Some of them were certainly translated by 
Gerard of Cremona. ^Whatever his influence may have been 
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on the Schoolmen, he was undoubtedly a great initiator 
as regards his countrymen. He was one of the earliest 
translators and commentators of Aristotle, but he appears 
to have been, like Al-Farabi, superseded by Avicenna. 
He marks the first philosophic revolt against Islamism, 
and his doctrine on the simplicity and unity of the Deity 
was apparently equally Aristotelian and un-Mahometan. 
See Fliigel, AhJmndhmgefri fur die Kunde dee Morgenr 
landes, erster Band, 1859.) 

ALKilAAR, a town of the Netherlands, in the province 
of North Holland, situated on the Holder canal and on 
the railway between Haarlem and the Helder, about 20 
miles N.N.W. of Amsterdam. The streets of AJkmaar 
are extremely neat and regular, and are intersected by 
canals lined with trees, while tiie ramparts of the town 
have been converted into beautiful boulevards. Many of 
the public buildings are elegant, especially the church of 
St Lawrence, a Gothic edifice of the 15 th century. Alk- 
maar is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction and of 
a tribunal of commerce, and possesses good schools as well 
as several literary and scientific societies. Its principal 
article of commerce is cheese, for which it ia said to be the 
chief market in the kingdom, if not in the world. Besides 
cheese, it has a good tr^e in butter, com, and cattle, and 
manufactures of salt, sailcloth, soap, vinegar, and leather. 
Alkmaar successfully sustained a siege by tbe Duke of 
Alba in 1673, and in 1799 gave its name to a convention 
signed by tbe Duke of York and the French general 
Brune, in accordance with which the Rnsso-British army 
evacuated Holland. Population, 12,000. 

ALKMAAR, Heinbib: von, the German translator of 
the celebrated satirical poem Reineke de Yos^ flourished in 
the latter half of the 16th century. In the preface to hia 
work, which is the only source of information as to his life, 
he states that he was tutor to the Duke of Lorraine, and 
that he translated the poem from the Walsch. In spite of 
the latter statement, many have attributed the authorship 
to him ; but it is now known that the story had a much 
earlier origin. Some have supposed the name Alkmaar to 
be a pseudonym. 

ALL-SAINTS DAT, AxL-HAxiiOWS, or Haxlowmas, a 
festival, first instituted about 610 a.d., on the 1st of May, 
in memory of the martyrs, and celebrated since 834 on the 
1st of November, as a general commemoration of all the 
saints. As the number of saints increased, it became im- 
possible to dedicate a feast-day to each. Hence it was 
found expedient to have an annual aggregate commemora- 
tion of such as had not special days for themselves. The 
festival is common to the Roman Gatholic, English, and 
Lutheran churches. See Beltane. 

ALLAH, the Arabic name for the one true God which 
is employed in the Koran, and has been adopted into the 
language of aU Mahometan nations. It is compounded of 
al^ the definite article, and tVoA, meaning wcyrthy to he 
adored. See Mahometanisk. 

ALLAHAbAD, a division, district, and city of British 
India, under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-W estem Provinces. The ATXATTAUAn Division 
comprises the six districts of Allah4b4d, Cawnpur, Fathi- 
pur, Hamlrpur, Bdndd, and Jaunpur. It is bounded on 
the north and east by the Etdwah and Fanakhdbdd 
districts and the province 8f Oudh; on the south by the 
Benares division and the Rewah state; and on the west 
by the states of Bandelkhand and the Jh^usi division. 
Total population (1872), 5,466,116. 

AllahIbAd District lies between 24® 49' and 25® 44' 
N. lat., and between 81® 14' and 82® 26' E. long. In shape 
the district is that of an irregular oblong; and it is diffi- 
cult accurately to describe its boundaries, as at one extre- 
mity it wanders into Oudh, while on the south the viUagef 
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of the state of Eewai and those of this district are hope- 
lessly intermingled. Eoughly speaking, however, the boun- 
daries may be described as follows: — ^On the north by the 
district of Jannpnr and by the Granges; on the west by the 
districts of FatMpnr and Bdndi.; on the south by the inde- 
pendent state of Eewah;. and on the east by the districts 
of MirzApnr and Jannpnr. The settlement of the district 
is at present undergoing revision; ^and as the measurements 
are still incomplete, it is impossible to state the exact area. 
For practical puiposes, it may be estimated at 2802 square 
miles, or 1,793,906 acres, of which 1,066,990 acres are 
cultivated, and 727,916 acres are uncidtivated; of this 
latter, however, there are about 260,000 acres capable of 
being brought under tillage, although not actually culti- 
vated. The census of 1872 returned the population of the 
district at 1,394,246 souls, of whom 1,211,778 are Hindus, 
181,674 Mussulmans, and 893 Ohristians. There is, how- 
ever, a manifest error in these figures, as the European and 
Eurasian population of AUahAbdd city alone cannot be set 
at a lower figure than 3600. The census returns are in 
consequence undergoing revision. Of the Hindu popula- 
tion, 173,916 are returned as Brahmans. 

The Jamii^ and the Ganges meet at AIlaMbdd city, and enclose 
within their angle a fertile tract, well irrigated by means of tanks 
and wells. The East Indian Eailway and the Grand Trunk road 
afford the principal means* of land commnnicaiion. The former 
enters the district from the east, crosses the Jamnd at AllahihM 
dty, and travels westward, leaving the district near Khaga station. 
The Grand Trunk road enters AHandhad from the north-east, meets 
the railway at Allahdhdd city, and thence runs almost parallel with 
it till it leaves the district. Only three towns are returned as con- 
taining a population of over 6000 souls — viz., AHahAbad, population 
I44,46d; Manaimd, population 6146 j and CMzwd, population 6791. 
Rice is the principal crop, the area under it being returned at 
139,000 acres, and the average produce at 6j cwt. per acre. A 
little more than half of the total rice crop is retained for local con- 
sumption, and the remainder exported. The average price of com- 
mon rice in Eebruaiy 1873 was 6s. 9d, per cwt. Pulses are also 
grown in large quantities, the area under the various sorts being 
about the same as rice, and the yield also about the same. Joar 
and bajri cover as large an area as either rice or pulses, but the 
yield is neither so large nor of such value. About half the crop 
is said to be annually exported. Wheat is cultivated to the extent 
of about 160,000 cwt. per annum, of which about one-half is 
exported; tbe average yield is said to be about 64 cwt. per acre, 
and the average price rrom 6s. 2d. to 6s. 9d. per cwt. Mustard, 
tobacco, opium, ifusee^ and indigo are also cultivated largely, with 
cotton and sugar-cane in small quantities. Indigo stands hrst among 
the manufactures of the district, and large factories exist at Alam- 
chdnd, Sordl Salem, Gadiipur, Klansari<fi^ Thardai, and Dum-duma. 
These are generally under the supervision of European managers, 
and the produce is forwarded direct to the Calcutta market. Sfext 
to indigo, ^e most important industry is stone-cuttin?. The stone 
is chieSy quarried from a low range or hills near Shioiajpur, whence 
it is cairi^ in country carts to the Jamnd river ; and after crossing 
it in fiat-bottomed boats, it is finally landed at BalwA Ghdt. Here 
the stone-masons take it in hand. The gross income of the Balwi 
Gh4t stone traders is estimated at £2000 per annum. A brisk 
trade is also carried on in hides, the principal mart being the village 
of Karw4, in Ar4.il fiscal division, where it is estimated that the 
sale of sldns amounts to upwards of £10,000 per annum for the 
hlirzApur and Calcutta hide markets. Paper is manufactured in 
the fiscal division of KarrA, and a considerable quantity exported to 
Oudh. Several villages in the fiscal divisions of Karra and Ohail 
are noted for the manufacture of brass and copper vessels ; and iron 
vessels are largely manufactured in Khaira^l^ Karrd, and Phulpur. 
The East India Railway Company have a jArge castor-oil manufac- 
tory at the village of Manaurl The total net revenue of the district 
in 1871 -72 is returned at £244, 637, and the total net civil expenditure 
at £51,770. The district passed into the hands of Ihe English in 
1301, by a treaty between the Vazli; of Oudh and the East India 
Company. 

AllahAbAd City, the capital of the N'orth-Western 
Provinces, is also the .administrative headquarters of 
the AllahAbdd division and of the district of the same 
name. It is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
JanmA rivers, in 26® 26' N*. lat., and 81® 66' K long. 
Its most conspicuous feature is the fort, which rises 
directly from the banks of the confluent rivers, and com- 
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pletely commands the navigation of both streams. Within 
the fort are the remains of a splendid palace, erected by 
the Emperor AJkbar, and once a favourite residence of his. 
A great portion of it has been destroyed, and its hall is 
converted into an arsenaL Outside the forl^ the places 
most of importance are the SaiAi and garden of 
the son of the Emperor JahAnglr, and the JiimA Masjid, 
or great mosque. When the town first came into the 
hands of the English this mosque was used as a residence 
by the military officer commanding the station, and after- 
wards as an assembly-room. Ultimately it was returned 
to its former owners, but the Mahometans considered it 
desecrated, and it has never since been used as a place of 
worship. AllahAbAd is one of the most noted resorts of 
Hindu pilgrimage. It owes its sanctity to its being the 
reputed confluence of three sacred streams — ^the Ganges, 
the JamnA, and the Saraswatl This last stream, however, 
is not visible. It leaves the HimAlayas to the west of the 
JamnA, passes close to ThAneswar in the PanjAh, and 
loses itself in the sands of Sirhind, 400 miles north-west 
of AllahAbAd. The Hindus, however, assert that the stream 
joins the other two rivers under ground, and in a subter- 
raneous temple below the fort a little moisture trickling 
from the rocky walls is pointed out as the waters of the 
Saraswatl An annual fair is held at AllahAbAd, at the 
confluence of the streams, on the occasion of the great 
bathing festival, at the full moon of the Hindu. month of 
MAgh. AllahAbAd was taken by the British, in the year 
1765, from the Vazir of Oudh, and assigned as a residence 
for ShAh Alam, the titular Emperor of DehIL Upon that 
prince throwing himself into the hands of the MarhattAs, 
the place was resumed by us in 1771, and again trans- 
ferred to the NawAb of Oudh, by whom it was finally 
ceded, together with the district, to the British in 1801, 
in commutation of the subsidy which the Vazfr had agreed 
to pay for British protection. The population and trade 
of AllahAbAd city have rapidly increased of late years. 
According to the census of 1863, the city and suburbs 
contained 72,098 inhabitants. Before 1872 the popula- 
tion had exactly doubled, the census returns for that year 
exhibiting a total population of 144,464. The municipal 
income and expenditure of AllahAbAd city in 1871—72 were 
as follows: — ^Income — Octroi duties, £13,676, 14s.; tax on 
professions, £220, 10s. ; carriage tax, £1264, 4s.; proceeds 
of the Hindu fair and ground rents, £6364: total municipal 
income, £20,626, Ss.; incidence of taxation, 2s. lid. per 
head of the population. Expenditure — Establishment, in- 
cluding cost of coEection, police, conservancy, and lighting, 
£9906, 4s.; streetwatering, £1002, 12s.; new works, £7 6 7 7, 
16s.; repairs, £1088, 2s.; vaccination, £20; dispensary, 
£330; charities, £260; Alfred Park, £800; other items, 
£223, 2s. : total, £21,297, 16s. AllahAbAd forms the junc- 
tion of the great railway system which unites Bengal with 
Central In£a and Bombay, and it is rapidly developing 
into a great centre of inland and export trade. 

ALLAMANU, Jeai7 Nicolas Sebastian, natural philo- 
sopher, bom at Lausanne in 1713, was educated for the 
church, and held for a short time a clerical appointment 
at Leyden. Here he enjoyed the patronage and friendship 
of the celebrated S'Gravesende, who made him his 
literary executor. In 1747 he was appointed professor of 
philosophy and natural history at Franeker, and two years 
later he was transferred to a similar chair at Leyden, which 
he occupied until his death in 1787. Allamand's chief 
service to science consisted in translating and editing the 
scientific works of others, but he also made some original 
discoveries of importance, especially in connection with 
electricity. He was the first to explain fully the pheno- 
mena of the Leyden jar, and he made a near approach to 
the discovery -of negative electricity. He greatly enriched 
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the ‘botanical garden and natnxal history mnsenm at 
Leyden by apecimena from all quarters of tire globe. His 
trsuialation of Bufibn^s works was published at Amsterdam, 
in thirty-eight quarto volumes, between 1766 and 1779. 
AUamand was a member of the Boyal Society of London 
and of the Academy of Sciences at Haarlem. 

ALLAN, David, a Scottish historical painter of consider- 
able cdebrity, was bom at Alloa on the 13th February 1744. 
At a vejy early age he gave such proofs of natural artistic 
talent as led to his being placed under the care of the Messrs 
Foulis, who some time before had instituted an academy 
in Glasgow for painting and engraving. On leaving the 
academy (1762), after seven years^ successful study ^ he 
obtained the patronage of Lord Cathcart and of Erskine of 
Mar, on whose estate he had been bom. The latter furnished 
him with the means of proceeding to Eome (1764), where 
he remained for a number of years engaged principally in 
copying the old masters. Among the original works which he 
then painted was the ** Origin of Portraiture — ^represent- 
ing a Corinthian maid drawing her lover’s shadow — well 
known through Cunego’s ezcellent engraving. This gained 
for him the gold medal given by the Academy of St Luke 
in the year 1773 for the beat specimen of historical com- 
position. Eetuming from Eome in 1777, he resided for a 
time in London, and occupied h imself in portrait-painting. 
In 1780 he removed to E^burgh, where, on the death of 
Alexander Eunciman in 1786, he was appointed director 
and master of the Academy of Arts. There he painted and 
etched in aquatint a variety of works, those by which he is 
best known — as the Scotch Wedding^ the Highland Dance^ 
the Bepmtance Stool^ and his lUvMra^iom of the Gentle 
Bh&jfk&rA — being remarkable for their comic humour. He 
has had frequently applied to him the name of the ‘^Scottish 
Hogarth];” hut Hs drolleries are not to be compared for a 
moment with the productions of the great English satiiiat. 
Allan died at Edinburgh on the 6th August 1796. 

ALLAN, Sir William, E.A, and president of the 
Eoyal Scottish Academy, was horn at Eduiburgh in 1782. 
At an early age he was entered as a pupil in the School 
of Design established in Edinburgh by the Board of 
Trustees for Arts and Manufactures, where he had as 
companions, Wilkie, Burnet the engraver, and others 
who afterwards distinguished themselves as artists. Here 
Adlan and Wilkie were placed at the same table, studied 
the same designs, and contracted a friendship which termi- 
nated only with their lives. Leaving the Edinburgh 
school, Allan prosecuted his studies for some time in 
London; but Lib attempt to establish himself there was 
unsuccessful, and, after exhibiting at the Eoyal Academy 
(1805) his first picture, A Gipsy Boy and Ass, an imitation 
in siyle of Opie, he determined, in spite of his scanty 
iresourcea, to seek his fortune abroad. He accordingly set 
out the same year for Enssia, hut was carried by stress of 
weather to Memel, where he remained for some time, sup- 
porting himself by his penciL At last, however, he reached 
,St Petersburg, where the kindness of Sir Alexander Crichton, 
the court physician, andother friendsprocured him abundant 
employment. The emoluments of his profession enabled 
him by and by to make excursions into southern Eussia, 
Turkey, the Crimea, and Circassia, where he filled his 
portfolio with vivid fetches, of which he made admirable 
use in his subsequent pictures. In 1814 he returned to 
Edinburgh, and in the two following years exhibited at 
ihe Eoy^ Academy The Circassian Captives and BashMrs 
€<mdnctmg Convicts to S^eria* The former composition, 
whidhi united graceful forms and powerful expression with 
novel picturesque costumes, established his reputation 
as a mast^ in the highest walk of art j hut the picture 
remained so long unsold in the studio of the artist, that, 
thoroughly disheartened^ he threatened to retire to Circassia 
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when, through the kindness of Sir Walter Scott, a sub- 
scription of 1000 guineas was obtained for the picture, 
which feu by lot into the possession of the Earl of Wemysa 
About the same time the Grand Duke Nicholas, after- 
wards emperor of Eussia, visited Edinburgh, and purchased 
Ms Siberian Exiles and Haslan Gheray crossing the Ewer 
KvJban, giving a very favourable turn to the fortunes of 
the painter, whose pictures were now sought for by col- 
lectors. From tMs time to 1834 we find him pursuing 
Ms art in the sphere in wMch he achieved his greatest 
success and firmly established his fame, the iUustration of 
Scottish history. His most important works of this class 
were Archbish^ Sharpe on Magus Moor ; John Knox 
admonishing Mary Queen of Scots (1823), engraved by 
Burnet; Mary Queen of Scots signing her AhdiccUian 
(1824); and Regent Murray shot hy Hamilton of BothwelU 
haugh. The last procured Ms election as an associate of 
the Eoyal Academy (1826). Later Scottish subjects were 
Lord Byron (1831), portraits of Scott, and The Orphan 
(1834), wMch represented Anne Scott seated near the chair 
of her deceased father. In 1830 he was compelled, on 
accoxmt of an attack of ophthalmia, to seek a milder di- 
mate, and visited Eome, Naples, and Constantinople. He 
returned vrith a rich store of materials, of which he made 
exceUent use in Ms Constantinople Slave MarTcet and other 
productions. In 1834 he visited Spain and Morocco, and 
in 1841 went again to St Petersburg, when he undertook, 
at the request of the Csar, Ms Peter the Great teaching his 
Subjects the Art of Shipbuilding, exhibited in London in 
1846, and now in the Winter Palace of St Petersburg. 
His Polish Exiles and Moorish Love-letter, <fec., had secured 
Ms election as a Eoyal Academician in 1836; he was 
appointed president of the Eoyal Scottish Academy (1888),, 
and limner to Hmr Majesty for Scotland, after Wilkie’s 
death (1841); and in 1842 received the honour of knight- 
hood. His later years were occupied with battle-pieces, 
the last he finished being the second of his two companion 
pictures of the Battle of Waterloo. He died on the 22d 
February 1860, leaving a large picture unfinished — Bruce at 
Bannoclcbum — wMch exMbits no traces of impaired power. 

ALLEGHANY, Allegheny, or Allegany Moun- 
tains, is the name often given to the AppalacMan Moun- 
tains in the United States. A more exact use of the name 
restricts it to the portion of the system that lies west of the 
Hudson river, and forms the watershed of the Mississippi 
basin on the south-east. See Appalachian Mountains. 

ALLEGHANY, a river of the United States, wbidh 
rises in the north of Pennsylvania, and after fiowing about 
300 miles, first in a northerly, but for the greater part of 
its course in a westerly direction, during whidi it passes 
for a short distance into the state of New York, unites 
with the Monongahda at Pittsburg to form the OMo. 
The country through wHch it flows is mostly hilly, and 
large numbers of pines, wMte oaks, and chestnuts grow 
upon its banks. It is navigable for sTnall steamers for 
about 200 miles above Pittsburg. 

ALLEGHENY, a large suburb of Pittbbubg (ff.v.) In 
1870 it contained 53,180 iuhabitants. 

ALLEGIANCE, either derived from the French aUe- 
geance or taken from the same Latin source, has been used 
to express tiiat duty which a person possessing the privi- 
leges^ of a citizen owes to the state to which he belongs, 
and is technically applied in law to the duty which a 
British subject owes to the sovereign as representing the 
state. It has been divided by the English legal com- 
mentators into natural and local ; the latter applying only 
to the deference wMch a foreigner must pay to the institu- 
tions of Ihe country in wMch he happens to live ; but it 
is in its wider sense that the word is important, as repre- 
senting a condition attached to mankind of wMch it is 
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Teiy difficult in theory, and still more in practice, to adjust 
the true character and limits. For a state to decide what 
persons are bound to it by allegiance may be easy, but for 
e man to know where his allegiance lies when two or more 
states claim him — and hence for jurists to decide what is 
the reasonable extent to which any state ought to mate 
eudbt a claim — ^is often involved in difficulty. The English 
doctrine, which was also adopted in the United Stat^, 
asserted that allegiance was indelible, Netm potest tsnL&re 
patriam (Forsyth's Cases and Opinims in Gonatitutimal 
Law^ pp. 257, 333, sq,) Accordingly, as the law 

stood before 1870, every person bom within the British 
dominions, though he should be removed in infancy to 
another country where his family resides, owes an allegiance 
to the British crown which he could never resign or lose, 
except by Act of Parliament or by the recognition of the 
independence or the cession of the portion of British terri- 
tory in which he resided. By the Naturalisation Act, 1870, 
33 & 34 Viet, c, 14 (see Alien), it was made possible for 
British subjects to renounce their nationality and allegiance, 
and the ways in which that nationality is lost are defined. 
So British subjects voluntarily naturalised in a foreign state 
are deemed aliens from the time of such naturalisation, 
unless, in the case of persons naturalised before the passing 
of the Act, they have declared their desire to remain British 
subjects within two years from the passing of the Act. 
Persons who, from having been bom within British territory 
are British subjects, but who at birth became under the 
law of any foreign state subjects of such state, and also 
persons who, though bom abroad are British subjects by 
reason of parentage, may by declarations of alienage get rid 
of British nationaSity. 

ALLsaiANCE, Oath of^ an oath of fidelity to the sove- 
reign taken by all persons holding pubHc office. By 
ancient common law it might be required of all persons 
above the age of twelve, and it has repeatedly been used 
as a teat for the disaffected. It was first imposed by 
statute in the reign of Elizabeth (I, c. 1), and its form has 
more than once been altered since. Up to the time of the 
Eevolution the promise was to be trae and faithful to 
the king and his heirs, and tmth and faith to bear of life 
and limb and terrene honour, and not to know or hear of 
any iU or damage intended him without defending him 
therefrom." This was thought to favour the doctrine of 
absolute non-resistance, and accordingly the Convention 
Parliament enacted the form that has been in use since 
that time — “ I do sincerely promise and swear that I will 
be faithful and bear tme allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria." These words are included in the form pre- 
scribed by 21 <fe 22 Viet. c. 48, which substitutes one oath 
for the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. 

ALLEGORT other, and dyopcuo), to speak), a 

figurative representation conveying a meaning other than 
and in addition to the literaL It is generally treated as a 
figure of rhetoric, but the medium of representation is 
not necessarily language. An allegory may be addressed 
to the eye, and is often embodied iu painting, sculpture, 
or some form of mimetic art. The etymologic^ meaning 
of the word is wider than that which it bears in actual 
use. An allegory is distinguished from a metaphor by 
being longer sustained and more fully carried out in its 
de^ds, and from an analogy by the fact that the one 
appeals to the imagination and the other to the reason, 
lie fable or parable is a short allegory with one definite 
moraL The sdlegory has been a favourite form in the 
iiteratuxe of nearly every nation. The Hebrew scrip- 
tures present frequent instances of it, one of the most 
beautiful being the comparison of the history of Israel 
to the growth of a vine, in the 80th psahn. In classical 
fliterature one of the best known allegories is the 
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story of the stomach and its members in the q>eeelx of 
hlenenius Agrippa (Livy, ii S2); and several occur iu 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Perhaps llie most elaborate and 
the most successful specimens of allegory are to be found 
in the works of Enghsh authors. Spencer's Faerie Queeney 
Swift's Tale of a Tuh^ Addison's Vision of Mirta^ and, 
above all, Bunyan's FUgrim^s Progress, are examples that 
it would be impossible to match in elaboration, beauty, and 
fitness, from the literature of any other nation* 

ALLEGRI, Antonio. See Ooeeeggio, 

ALLEGRI, Gbegoeio, musical composer, probably of 
the Correggio family, was bom at Rome about 1580. He 
studied music under Nanini, the intimate friend of Pales- 
trina. Being intended for the church, he obtained a 
benefice in the cathedral of Fermo. Here he composed a 
large number of motetts and sacred pieces, which, being 
brought under the notice of Pope Urban VIIL, obtained 
for Mm an appointment in the choir of the Sistine dbapel 
at Rome. He held tMs from Dec. 1629 till his death on 
the 18th Feb. 1652. His character seems to have been 
singulariy pure and benevolent. Among the musical 
compositions of Allegri were two volumes of*Coucerti, 
published in 1618 and 1619; two volumes of Motetts, 
published in 1620 and 1621 \ besides a number of works 
still in manuscript. He was one of the earliest composers 
for stringed instruments, and Kircher has given one speci- 
men of this class of Ms works in the Musurgia, But the 
most celebrated composition of Allegri is the Miserere, 
still annually performed in the Sistine chapel at Rome, 
It is written for two choirs, the one of five and the other 
of four voices, and has obiained a celebrity wMch, if not 
entirely factitious, is certainly not due to its intrinsic 
merits alone. The mystery in wMch the composition waa 
long enshrouded, no single copy being allowed to reach the 
public, the place and circumstances of the performance, 
and the added embellishments of the singers, account to a 
great degree for much of the impressive &ect of which all 
who have heard the music speak. This view is confirmed 
by the fact, that when the music was performed at Venice 
by permission of the pope, it produced so little effect that 
the Emperor Leopold L, at whose request the manuscript 
had been sent, thought that sometMng else had been sub- 
stituted. In spite -of the precautions of the popes, the 
Miserere has long been public property. Iu 1769 Mozart 
was able to write it down after hearing it twice ; and in 
1771 a copy was procured and published in England by 
Dr Burney. The entire music performed at Borne in Holy 
Week, Allegri's Miserere included, has been issued at 
Leipsic by Breitkopf and HarteL Interesting accounts of 
the impression produced by the performance at Rome may 
be found in the first volume of Mend^sohn's letters, and 
in Miss Taylor's Letters from Italy, 

ALLEINE, Joseph, Nonconformist divine, the author 
of An Alarm to the Zfneomerted — a book which remains 
as potential as when first modestly sent forth, scarcely 
second to Richard Baxter's Call to the TTneonverted — was 
otherwise noticeable. Baxter himself wrote a characteristic 
introduction to Ms Life fully two centuries ago (1672); 
wMle recently (1861) the Rev. Charles Stanford has retold 
his story and Hie story of 'his age with great fulness of 
knowledge and Mstorical fidelity. The AUeines came out 
of Suffolk, and as early as 1430 some of them — sprung of 
Alan, lord of Buckenhall — settled in the neighbourhood of 
Caine and Devizes, whence descended the immediate ances- 
tors of worthy Mr Tobie AUeine of Devizes," father of our 
worthy. Joseph Alleine, fourth of a large family, was bora 
at Devizes early in 1634. 1645 is marked in the title-paga 

of a quaint old tractate, by an eye-witness, as his setting 
forth in the Christian racel* His eldest brother Edward 
had been a clergyman, but in this year died, in his twenty 
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«»eveiitli year ; and Josaplx entreated Ms father that he 
loight l^e educated to succeed his brother in the work 
of the ministiy. His father consented, and he was 
immediately sent to Poulshot, then under a fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford (William Spinage). In April 
1649 he set out for Lincoln College, Oxford, in the pre- 
sidency of Dr Paul Hood, with Dr John Owen as the 
▼ice-dmncelloT of the university, A Wiltshire place be- 
coming vacant in Corpus Christi College, on the 3d Nov. 
1651 he was chosen scholar of that house. Of his student 
life it was written contemporaneously, Re could toil 
terribly On 6th July 1653 he took the degree of B.D., 
and thereupon became a tutor of his college. He became 
also chaplain of Corpus Chiisti, preferring this to a fellow- 
ship. Li 1654 he had offers of high preferment in the 
state, which he declined. The succeeding year (1655) 
brought him another offer, which he did not decline. 
George Newton, of the great church of St Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, sought him for assistant ; and putting from him 
all other things, even forsaking further academical honours 
within his immediate grasp, he accepted the invitation by 
proceeding at once to Taunton, undergoing the accustomed 
probation, and at last being ordained as the associate 
of one of the most venerable of the later Puritan fathers. 
The ministry that resulted stands out lustrous and noble 
in the history of historical Taunton, and in the Life of the 
junior pastor, as told by Baxter and Stanford. Almost 
coincident with ordination came the marriage of the 
associate - pastor with Theodosia Alleine, daughter of 
Bichard Alleine. Friendships among ^'gentle and simple” 
— of the former, with Lady Farewell, grand-daughter of Pro- 
tector Somerset — ^bear witness to the attraction of Alleine’s 
private life. His public life — in preaching after the in- 
tense, awakening, wistful type; in catechising with all 
diligence and fidelity; in visitation among the poor and 
mean and sad ; in letter-wnriting, tender and sympa- 
thelic; in devotional intercession through long consecrated 
hours of day and night — was a model of pastoral devo- 
tion, This is all the more remarkable as the pastor 
continued the student-toil of Corpus Christi, one monu- 
ment of which was his Theologia FMlosopMca^ a lost 
MS., establishing the harmony between revelation and 
nature, and whose learning — classical, patristic, and 
recondite — drew forth the wonder of Baxter. Alleine 
was no mere scholar or divine, but a Tna-u who asso- 
ciated on equal terms with the patriarchs of the Eoyal 
Society, then laying those broad and deep foundations on 
wHch rests England's present scientific renown. These 
scientific studies and experiments, nevertheless, were ever 
kept in subordinatic^A to his proper work. The extent of his 
influence was, in so young a man, unique, resting fundament- 
ally on the earnestness of his nature and the manifest power 
of his minis try. The year 1662 found senior and junior 
pastors like-minded, and both were of the Two Thousand, 
Alleine, when the Ej action blow fell, with John Wesley 
(grandfather of the celebrated John Wesley) for feUow- 
labourer, also ejected, carried on a kind of itinerai^ where- 
evOT opportuni^ was found for preaching the gospel For 
this he was cast into prison, indicted at sessions, and 
suffered as hundreds of England’s noblest men have suf- 
fered. His Letters from Lrison were an earlier Gardi- 
phonm. He was released on 26th May 1664; and spite 
of the Conventicle Act (Five Mile Act), he returned to 
his beloved work as a preacher of the gospel. He found 
him self again in prison, and again and ugaiu a sufferer. 
Tempestuous and troubled were hist remaining years. Now 
in hiding,^ now in great bodily weakness, now coming to 
the front in some act of charity or patriotism, now at the 
mteis of Bath, slowly but serenely wearing out. He 
died November 17^ 1668; and the mourners, remembec- 
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ing their beloved minister’s words while yet with them, 
“ If I should die fifty miles away, let me be buried at 
Taunton,” foimd a grave for him in St Mary's chanceL 
Pilgriins from over the sea read with dim eyes the brief 
Latin inscription on his stone. No Puritan-Nonconformist 
name is so affectionately cherished as is that of Joseph 
Alleine. Being dead he yet speaketh” through Lis im- 
perishable practical books. {Life, edited by Baxter; Joseph 
Allems: his Gmipanions and Times^ by Charles Stanford, 
1861; Wood’s Athence; Palmer's None, Mem,j s,v,; Har- 
leian MSS., and Williams MSS.) (a, b. g.) 

ALLEINE, Eichabi), M. A., author of Vindicias Fietatis^ 
was educated at St Albans HaU, Oxford, where Anthony 
k Wood states he was entered commoner in 1627, aged 
sixteen ; and where, having taken the degree of B. A., he 
transferred himself to New Inn, and continued there until 
he proceeded M.A. He and the like-minded William 
Alleine were sons of Eichard Alleine, rector for upwards 
of fifty years of Dichet, Somerset. The younger Eichard 
being ordained, became assistant to his venerable father, 
and immediately stirred the entire county by his burning 
eloquence. In March 1641 he succeeded to many-sided 
Eichard Bernard as rector of Batcomb (Somerset). He 
declared himself on the side of the Puritans by subscribing 
“ The testimony of the ministers in Somersetshire to the 
truth of Jesus Christ” and “The Solemn League and 
Covenant.” He continued for twenty years rector of 
Batcomb. On the Act of Uniformity being passed, he cast 
in his lot with the Two Thousand of the ejected. Upon 
the Five-Mile Act he removed to Frome Selwood, and 
preached there and around until his death on December 
22, 1681. His works are all of the richest spiritual cha- 
racter, with a wistfulness of appeal that goes right to the 
heart. His Tindicice Pietatis (which appeared succes- 
sively in 1660, 1663, and 1666) was refused licence by 
Sheldon, and was published, in common with other Non- 
conformist books, without it. It was rapidly bought up, 
and “ did much to mend this bad world.” Eoger Norton, 
the king's printer, caused a large part of the first impres- 
sion to be seized, on the ground of not being licensed, and 
to be sent to the royal kitchen. Glancing over its pages, 
he was struck with what he read, and on second thoughts 
it seemed to him a sin that a book so holy — and so sale- 
able — ^should be destroyed. He therefore bought back the 
sheets, says Calamy, for an old song, bound them, and 
sold them in his own shop. This in turn was complained 
of against him, and the sluewd publisher had to beg pardon 
on his knees before the council-table ; and the remaining 
copies were sentenced to be “ bisk'd,” or rubbed over with 
an inky brush, and sent back to the kitchen for lighting 
fires. Such “ bisk'd ” copies occasionally occur stiU. The 
book was not killed. It was reissued, with additions, 
and a contribution by Joseph Alleine, and went forth on 
a mission which has endured to our day. (Calamy, s.v, ; 
Palmer's Nonconf, Mem, iii. pp, 167-8; C. Stanford's 
Joseph Alleine Researches atBatcomh and Frome Selwood ; 
Wood's AthenaSy s,v,) (a. b. g.) 

ALLEN, Bog op, the name given to a congeries of 
morasses in Eildare and Sing’s County, Ireland, Clane 
Bog, the eastern extremity, is within 17 miles of Dublin, 
and the morasses extend westward almost to the Shannon. 
Their total area is about 238,500 acres. They do not 
form one continuous bog, the tract of the country to 
which the name is given being intersected by strips of dry 
cultivated land. The rivers Brosna, Barrow, and Boyne 
take their rise in these morasses ; and the Grand Canal 
crosses them. The Bog of Allen has a general elevation 
of 250 feet above the level of the sea^ and the average 
thickness of the peat of which it consists is 26 feet. It 
rests on a subsoil of clay and marl 
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ALLEN, John (1770-1843), was bom near Edinburgh, 
and educated at the university of that city, where he took 
the de^ee of M.D. in 1791, With youthful enthusiasm, 
AUen joined the Scottish movement of that period for 
parliamentary reform* He was an acute metaphysician, 
and the prelections on physiology which he delivered in 
EdinbuTj^ are^ distinguished by clearness and precise 
philosophical views. Leaving Edinburgh, he took up his 
abode at Holland House as the friend and private secre- 
tary of the late Lord Holland* In 1811 he was elected 
warden of Dulwich College; and in 1820 obtained the 
comfortable sinecure of master of that institution, where 
he died in 1843, Allen's detached publications, though 
well written, are not very important, if we except his 
valuable Inquiry into the Growth of the Royal PrerogaMve 
(1830), ^*a learned and luminous work;" but he was an 
able contributor to the Edinburgh Review^ to which he is 
said to have famished no less than forty articles, chiefly 
on physiological, metaphysical, and political subjects; and 
some of his contributions on Erench and Spanish history 
are very interesting, For this last department he was 
peculiarly fitted by his residence with Lord Holland in 
France and Spain; he had even collected materials for a 
history of Spam, but was hindered from fulfilling his pur- 
pose by his deep interest in politics. The latter portion 
of his life was divided between politics and the study of 
the history of the British constitution. Brougham, in his 
eloge of Allen ( Worhs^ vol. iv., 1872), has highly commended 
him for extensive learning and philosophical talent. 

ALLEN, or Alleyn, Thomas (1542^1632), a famous 
English mathematician, was bom at XJttoxeter in Stafford- 
shire, 21st December 1642. He was admitted scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1661; and in 1667 took 
his degree of master of arts. In 1580 he quitted his 
college and fellowship, and retired to Gloucester Hall, 
where he studied very closely, and became famous for Ms 
knowledge of antiquity, philosophy, and mathematics. 
Having received an invitation from Henry, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, a great friend and patron of men of science, 
he spent some time at the earl's house, where he became 
acquainted with Thomas Harriot, John Dee, and other 
famous mathematicians. He was also intimate with 
Cotton, Camden, and their antiquarian associates. Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, had a particular esteem for AUen, and 
would have conferred a bishopric upon him, but his love 
of solitude made him decline the offer. His great s kill in 
mathematics earned him, as was usual in those times, the 
credit of being a magician ; and the author of Leicester's 
Commonwealth accuses him of employing the art of 

figuring" to further the Earl of Leicester's unlawful 
designs, and of endeavouring by the black art to bring 
about a match between his patron and Queen Elizabeth. 
AUen was indefatigable in coUecting scattered manuscripts 
relating to history, antiquity, astronomy, philosophy, and 
mathematics. A considerable part of his coUection was 
presented to the Bodleian Ubrary by Sir Kenehn Digby. 
He published in Latin the second and third books of 
Claudius Ptolemy of Pelusium^ Concerning the Judgment 
of the Starsy ovy cts U is commonly calledy of the Quadri- 
partite Constructiony with an exposition. He wrote also 
notes on some of Lilly's books, and on Bale's Be Scrip- 
torihus M, Britannioe. 

ALLENTOWN, formerly called Nobthampton, a thriv- 
ing town of the XJnited States, capital of Lehigh county. 
Pennsylvania, is pleasantly situated on a height on the 
western bank of the LeMgh River, 86 miles E.N.E. of 
Harrisburg. It is a weU-built place, and contains a good 
court-house, a military institute, an academy, and a theo- 
logical seminary. Most of the inhabitants are of German 
descent ; the Gherman language is commonly spoken, and 


is used along with English both in the newspapers and in 
the courts of law. The vaUey of the LeMgh is very rich 
in iron ore and anthracite, and in the town and neigh- 
bourhood extensive iron-works and anthracite furnaces are 
in operation. This trade is being rapidly developed, and 
is favoured by good railway communication, New York 
and Philadelphia being both within 100 miles of AUentown 
by rail A tenth of the whole iron manufactured in the 
XJnited States is said to be produced here. Population 
(1870), 13,884. 

ALLESTRY, or Allbstbeb, Richabd, D.D., was 
bom at Uppin^wn in Shropshire in 1619, and educated 
in the grammar school of Coventry, and afterwards at 
Christ Church, Oxford. After passing as bachelor of 
arts he was made successively moderator in philosophy, 
canon of Chiist Church, doctor of divinity, chaplain in 
or^ary to the king, and regius ■ prof essor of divinity. 
His early studies, however, were interrupted by the hos- 
tilities of the times. In the year 1641 he and many other 
students of Oxford entered the royal service, and gave 
signal proofs of their courage and loyalty. A short 
interval of hostilities permitted AUestry to » return to his 
literary pursuits ; but soon after, he again took up arms, 
and was present at the battle of Heintonfield. On hie 
way to Oxford to prepare for the reception of the king ha 
was taken prisoner, but was released by the king's forces. 
A violent disease wMch then prevailed in the garrison of 
Oxford brought AUestry to the brink of the grave ; but 
recovering, he again joined a regiment of volunteers,. 
cMefly consisting of Oxford students. Here he served as 
a common soldier, and was often seen with the musket in. 
one hand and a hook in the other. At the close of tha 
revolutionary straggle he returned to his favourite studies, 
but still continued true to Ms party. TMs occasioned his 
expulsion from the college ; but he was provided with a 
comfortable retreat in ttie families of the Honourable- 
Francis Newport and Sir Anthony Cope. Such was tha 
confidence reposed in him that when the friends of Charlea 
IL were secretly preparing the way for his restoration, 
they entrusted Mm with personal messages to the king. 
In returning from one of these interviews he was seized at 
Dover, and ” upon examination committed a prisoner to 
Lambeth House. The Earl of Shaftesbury obtained his 
release in a few weeks. His valuable library was be- 
queathed to the university. He died in January 1681. 
He erected at Ms own private expense the west side of the 
ontward court of Eton CoUege, and the grammar school 
in Christ Church CoUege ; besides settling several liberal 
pensions upon individual persons and fa m ilies. His only 
extant work is a volume of sermons, printed at Oxford 
in 1684. 

ALLEYN, Edwabd, eminent as a stage-player in the 
reigns of Eli^beth and James L, but better remembered 
in after-times as the founder of Dulwich coUege, was born 
in London, in the parish of St Botolph, Bishopsgate, on 
the 1st of September 1666. When he was only four years 
old, his father, an innkeeper, died, and his mother soon 
afterwards married an actor named Browne, TMs change 
in his domestic surroundings brought young Alleyn into 
early and close association with the stage, for wMch he 
possessed great natural aptitude. Thus it chanced that 
‘^he was bred a stage-player," as stated by FuUer (TFbr^Aw). 
A tenacious memory, a pol&hed elocution, a stateliness of 
figure and countenance, and a genial temperament, were 
among the natural and acquired accomplishments that he 
brought to bear on his chosen pursuit. He gained disrinc 
tion in Ms calling wMle yet quite a young man, and by 
common consent was eventuaUy rated as the foremost 
actor of Ms time. Several prominent dramatists and other 
writers of the period have left forcible testimony to his 
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TBxe excellence in tlie histrionic nrt. Ben Jonison, a critic 
nowise prone to exalt the merits of men of mark among 
hia cont€anj)oraxies 5 bttb addicted rather to disparagement, 
and eT6B, as Drummond of Hawthomden tells, to bitterest 
detraction, bestowed, nereriheless, unstinted praise on 
Alleyn*s acting (see Jonson’s EpigraTos^ No, 89). Nash, 
in Pierce Perniylese^ Ms Supplicaiim to the EevUy expresses 
in prose the same eulogy that J onson renders in versa 
wood calls Alleyn « inimitable,” «the best of actors ” and 
** Proteus for shapes and Eoscius for a tongue.” 

— (Prologue to Marlowe’s Jew of Malta.) 

Peelers letter to Marlowe, quoted by several of Alleyn^s 
biographers, telling of a merry meeting at which Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, and Alleyn figure in the front rank of 
a group of choice spirits, has long been numbered among 
literary forgeries. (See the Life prefixed to Dyce's Peel^s 
Works, 1829.) 

But ample and dear evidence remains to show his great 
celebrity as an actor. His professional earnings as a player 
formed, however, one only, and not the chief, among several 
sources from which he drew the wealth ^at afterwards 
sustained his great foundation ] and Ms fame as an actor 
must long since have faded into a dim tradition, of little or 
no concern to present times, hut for the association of Ms 
name with an institution around wMeh cluster interesting 
historic reminiscences, and whose future is fraught with 
high promise. He inherited house property in Bishops- 
gate from Ms father. Hia marriage, in 1692, with Joan 
Woodward, stepdaughter to Henslowe, a successfril specu- 
lator in theatrical and kindred enterprises, brought Mm 
eventually much wealth. He became successivdy part 
owner in Eenslowe^s ventures, and in the end sole pro- 
prietor of sundry play-houses and other resorts for the | 
diversion of pleapure-scekers. Among these were the Hose 
Theatre at Bankside, in close conti^ty to Shakespeare’s 
Qlobe Theatre; the Paris Garden, in the same vicinage, 
where were enacted such pastimes as bear-baiting, bull- 
baiting, and other sports of the period ; and the Fortune 
Theatre in St Luke’s. He filled, too, in conjunction with 
Henslowe, the post of master of the king’s games* of hears, 
bulls, and dogs.” He continued to discharge the duties of 
this office long after he had relinquished Ms other profes- 
sional work. 

Alleyn's ownersMp in Dulwich lands began in 1606, and 
further acquisitions, made in the course of the next five 
years, during wMch he was gradually breaking away from 
the actual practice of the Mstrionic art, though not from 
theatrical speculations or kindred enterprises, inCTeased 
Ms holding to more than 1300 acres. His residential con- 
nection with Dulwich began in 1607. He occupied the' 
manor-house, a mansion even then very ancient, but wMdi 
is still tenanted, after many additions and alterations. 
The priors and abbots of Bermondsey owned and occupied 
it tMough the four centuries preceding their expulsion 
in 1537, when Henry Yin. assigned their house and 
adjacent church lands to Thomas Calton, grandfather to 
the Calton who sold Ms heritage to Alleyn, Some details 
respecting tMs and other purchases of neighbouring estates 
are set forth in Alleyn’s own writing, in a small tMck 
memorandum-book wMch, with other Alleyn papers pre- 
served at Dulwich, has been carefully scrutinised by the 
writer of this notice. 

The landed property stretches from the crest of that 
range of Surrey MBs on whose summit rests the Crystal 
Palace, to the crest of the parallel ridge, three miles nearer 
London, known in its several portions as Heme Hill, 
Denmark Hill, and Champion HHl. Alleyn acquired this 
large suburban property for little more than -£10,000, 
wMdb. may be estimated as equivMent to £50,000 in the 
present day; But the present value of the lands wMch he 
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bought for such a price is hardly under a million and 
a-half sterling, so enormous has been the rise in the 
value of land in and near London. Alleyn had barely got 
full possessioBT of this property before the question how 
to dispose of it began to press upon Mm. He w^as still 
childless, after twenty years of wedded life. Then it was 
that the prosperous player — ^the man “so acting to ihe 
life that he made any part to become Mm” (Fuller, 
Worthies ) — ^began “playing the last act of Ms life so well^ 
(Bacon’s Letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, dated 18th 
August 1618), as to gain the generM applause of his own 
age, and a large measure of admiration in after times. He 
built and endowed in Ms own lifetime the College of Gk)d’s 
Gift at Dulwich. All was completed in 1617, except tiie 
charter or deed of incorporation for setting Ms lands in 
mortmain. Tedious delays occurred in the Star Chamber, 
where Lord Chancellor Bacon was schOToing to brpg the 
pressure of kingly authority to bear on Alleyn with the 
aim of securing a large portion of the proposed endow- 
ment for the maintenance of lecturesMps at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Alleyn finally carried Ms point, and the 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich was founded, and 
endowed under letters patent of James L dated 21st of 
Jime 1619. The college, as thus incorporated, consisted 
of twelve “poor scholars” and as many pensioners, the 
latter comprising equal numbers of men and women — ■ 
“poor brethren” and “poor sisters,” — ^together with a 
teaching and governing staff of six Mgher officials. These 
latter included a master and a warden, who were always to 
be of the founder’s surname, and four fellows, all “graduates 
and divines,” among whom were apportioned the ministerial 
work of the chapel, the instruction of the boys, and the 
supervision of the almspeople or pensioners. The scholars 
and pensioners were to be drawn in equal numbers from 
the four London parishes out of which the founder drew 
his wealth. A curious legend, dating from the time of the 
founder, and always current afterwards among the pen- 
sioners on Ms bounty, tells that he was scared into Mb 
generous and charitable scheme by an apparition of the 
devil, in propria persona, among some theatrical demons 
in a drama in wMch he was acting. In the fright thus 
occasioned he was said to have made a vow, wMch he 
redeemed in the founding of Dulwich College. 

Alleyn was never a member of his own foundation, as 
stated by Heywood, and copied by succeeding writers. 
The college records dearly set tMs point at rest. But he 
continued to the close of Ms life to guide and control the 
affairs of Ms foundation, under powers reserved to himself 
in the letters patent. His diary shows that he mixed 
much and intimately in the daily Iffe of the college. Many 
of the jottings in that curious record of daily doings and 
incidents favour the inference that he was genial, kind, 
amiable, and withal a religious man. His fondness for 
his old professional work is indicated by the fact that he 
engaged the boys in occasional theatrical performances. 
At a festive gathering on the 6th of January 1622 “the 
boyes play’d a playe,” 

Shakespeare’s name is interwoven with local traditions 
bearing on Alleyn’s life at Dulwich, and the links of 
association between these famous contemporaries afford 
strong antecedent probability that the tradition sprang 
from sometMng more solid than “ such stuff as dreams'^are 
made ol” Each began and closed his professional career 
: as a stage-player in nearly the self-same period and in 
neighbouring theatres. During several years they were 
near neighbours in their homes at Bankside, then the 
headquarters of players and play-houses. Leading actors 
then, as afterwards, came much in contact with the living 
authors whose creations they .personated. Alleyn pen- 
foimed in “Leir,” the “Moore of Venis,” “Romeo,” 
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^'Pericles,” and "Henry VIIL,^ as appears from his 
inventory of Ms ovm theatrical wardrobe. Among the 
intiinate friends of both were Ben Jonson, Michael Dray- 
ton, and other members of the goodly company of poets 
and dramatists whose genius shed a lustre on their day. 
Shakespeare had not finally betaken himself to the retire- 
ment of Stratford-on-Avon until seven years after 
Alleyn took up his abode at Dulwich. In the face of aU 
these facts, it can hardly be said the local tradition is 
groundless, though no direct proof has yet been brought 
to bear on the point. 

Alleyn’s first wife died in the summer of 1623. In 
December of the same year he married Constance Donne, 
who survived Mm. TMs lady was a daughter of Dr 
Donne, dean of St Paul’s. Her maiden name was mis- 
quoted by an early biographer. This mistake gave rise to 
the further error wMch attributes to Alleyn a third wife. 
He died in November 1626, in the sixty-first year of his 
age. His gravestone at Dulwich fixes the date of his 
death on 21st November, but there are grounds for the 
belief that the true date is the 25th of the same month. 

Besides dispensing bounties within the bounds of Ms 
college, AUeyn provided, by an after-thought, some years 
later than his deed of foundation, for certain extensions of 
the benefits of his endowment. But successive actions at 
law, carried on at various periods, resulted in the ruling 
that it was not within the competence of the founder to 
divert any portion of the revenues of Ms foundation to 
the use of others than the members thereof, as specified in 
the letters patent. CMef among the good intents on the 
part of the founder that were thus frustrated was his 
scheme for embracing in the school work within the 
college as many outsiders as would bring the total number 
to eighty boys, inclusive of the twelve foundationers. But 
as tMs was not witMn the bond, Ms successors in the 
administration of the trust, for more than two centuries 
after Ms death, declined the work. In the latter part of 
that period, decay, and not development, fixed on the 
time-honoured memorial of AUeyn’s high but thwarted 
purposes the stigma of a public scandal Then came, in 
1842, a grudging and partial, rather than a full and loyal, 
concession towards the realisation of the founder’s aim^. 
Finally, however, an Act of Parliament, in 1857, ex- 
tinguished the stagnant and unprogressive corporation. 
Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich entered thence- 
forward on that prosperous career wMch already links its 
name with the front rank of institutions doing good ser- 
vice in the educational work of the day. (j- go.) 

ALLIANCE, a league between independent states for 
the purpose of combined action, defensive or offensive, or 
both — subject wMch falls to be treated under the heaMng 
Law op Nations- The alliances of greatest Mstorical 
importance are the Triple Alliance (1688) of Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands against France; the Grand 
Alliance (1689) of the Emperor Leopold I. and Holland, 
subsequently joined by England, Spain, and Saxony, against 
Louis XIV.; the Quadraple Alliance (1718) of Great 
Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, against Spain; the 
Holy Allian ce (1815) of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, for 
the ' maintenaiice vOf peace and the establishment of the 
existing dynasties; and the alliance (1854) of Great 
Britain, France, and Turkey, against Russia. 

ALLIER, a department in the centre of France, so 
called from the river of the ssme name ; bounded on the 
N. by the department of Cher and Ni^vre, on the E. by 
those of Sa6ne-et-Loire and Loire, on the S. by that of 
Puys de D6me, and on the W. by those of Creuse and 
Cher; extentoig at the widest points 82 miles from E. to 
W., and 66 from N. to.S. ; and contaimng an area of 
2821 squar^e miles. Its surface is in geniawd undulating, 


rising to considerable elevations among the mountains of 
Forez on the south-east, and among those of Auvergne 
towards the west. The river Allier flows northward 
between these ranges, receiving the Andelot, the Sioule, 
and the Bioudre, all from the left; east of the Allier is 
the B6bre, wMch joins the Loire within the limits of the 
department ; and on the west the Cher, with its tributary 
the Aumance. The soil is for the most part fertile, espe> 
cially in the valleys of the Allier, the Sioule, and the B^bre, 
3 H[elding wheat, oats, barley, rye, fruits, and potatoes, in 
quantities exceeding what is required for home consump- 
tion, as well as some red and wMte wines. Good timber is 
grown, and cattle, sheep, goats, and horses are reared in 
large numbers; but agriculture is on the whole in a back- 
ward condition, owing to the inhabitants’ aversion to 
change. The mineral wealth of the department is very 
considerable, kicluding iron, coal, antimony, marble, and 
manganese — ^the coal mines of Commentiy being among the 
most important. The cMef manufactures are of cutlery, 
earthenware, glass, cloth, leather, and paper. The climate 
is healthy, but is liable to sudden variations of tempera- 
ture. The mineral waters at Vichy, N^ris, and Bourboni 
TArchambault, in the department, are in mnch repute. 
Allier comprehends the greater portion of the old province* 
of Bourbonnaia, and is at present divided into four arronr 
dissements — ^Moulins, Gannat, La Palisae, and Montlu^on, 
which are snbdivided into 28 cantons and 317 communes. 
Moulina is the capital, and the seat of a bishop whose 
diocese is co-extensive with the department. The other 
important towns are La PaJisse, Gusset, Vichy, Gknnat, 
Saint Pour 9 ain, Montlu$on, and Commentry. Population 
in 1871, 390,812; of whom 196,831 were males, and 
193,981 females. Of the total population, 223,374 could 
neither read nor write, and 36,786 could read but could 
not write. 

Allieb, the ancient Maver, a river of France, which 
rises in the department of Loz^re, among the Margeride 
mountains, a few miles east of the town of Mende, and,, 
after traversing Haute Loire, Pays de D5me, and Allier, 
forms the boundary between Cher «uid Ni6vre, until it 
falls into the Loire four miles west of Nevers. Its length is 
200 miles, for a considerable portion of wHch it is naTv 
gable, and its cMef tributaries are the Dore and the Sioula 

ALLIGATOR, fprobably derived from the Spanish el' 
lagarto, the lizard), an animal so closely allied to the 
crocodile that some naturalists have classed them together 
as forming one genus. It differs from the true crocodile 
principally in having the head broader and shorter, and- 
the snout more obtuse ; in having a large canine tooth of 
j the under jaw received, not into ah external furrow, but 
I into a pit formed for it within the upper one ; in wanting 
' a jagged fringe which appears oU the hind legs and feet of 
[ the crocodile; and in having the toes of the hind feet 
I webbed not more than half-way to the tipa The principal 
species, all found in America only, are the common alligator 
(Alligtator Mississippien^sis or Groeodiltcs occurring 

in the southern United States; the caiman or cayman 
(A. palpel>rosus\ in Surinam and Guiana ; and the spec- 
tacled 'alligator or jacari (A. sclerops), principally in 
BraziL' The names alligator and crocodile are often con- 
founded in popular speech ; and the structure and habits 
of the two animals are so similar that both may be con- 
veniently considered qnder the heading Cbocobixb. 

ALLITERATION. As Milton defined rhyme to be 
" the jingling sound of like endings,” so MHtenation is the 
jingle of like beginnings. All language has a tendency to 
jingle in both ways, even in prosa Thus in prose we 
spetk of " near ^ and dear,” "Mgh and diy,” "health and 
wealthi” But the initial form of jingle is much more 
common — "safe and sound,” "tMck and thin,” "weal or 
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woe^^ ‘‘hh or fotil,’' “spick and span," “fisk, flesh, or 
fowl," “kith and kin*'^ The poets of nearly all times and 
tongues* have not been slow to seize upon the emphasis 
which could thus be produced. Accordingly we read in 
Shakespeare : — 

Full fathom fire thy father lies ; 

Of bis bones are corals made/’ 

In Pope : — 

**Here files of pins extend their shining rows 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux 

In Gray : — 

“Weave tbe warp and weave tbe woof, 

The winding-sbeet of Edward’s mce.” 

£n Coleridge ; — 

“ Tbe fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

Tbe furrow followed free ; 

We were the fijst that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

Churebill describes himself as one 

“Who often, but without success, had prayed 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid, — 

an example which is itself a proof of his failure j for allitera- 
tion is never effective unless it runs upon consonants. 

Afl thus far considered, alliteration is a device wholly 
•dependent on the poefs fancy. He may use it or not, 
or use it much or little, at his pleaaura But there is 
an extensive range of poetry whose metrical laws are 
entirely based on alliteration. This, for example, is the 
principle on which Icelandic verse is founded] and we 
have a yet nearer interest in it, because it furnishes the 
key to imglo-Saxon and a large portion of early Engliah 
verse. For a specimen take the following lines, the spelling 
modernised, from the beginning of Piers ike Plonghman: — 

“ But in a i/ay morning [ on i/alveru hiUa, 

Me be/el a/erly | of^ry methougbt; 

’ I was tceary of toaudering [ and went me to rest 
Under a broad bank | by a burn-side ; 

And as I Zay and leaned | and looked on the waters, 

I jlumbered in a sleeping | it mounded so merry,” 

The rule of this verse is indifferent as to the number of | 
syllables it may contain, but imperative as to the number 
f»f accented ones. The line is divided in the middle by a 
pause, and eadi half ought to contain two accented syllables. 
Of the four accented syllables, the first three should begin 
with the same letter ] the fourth is free, and may start 
with any letter. Those who wish for a more minute 
analysis of the laws of alliterative verse, as practised by 
the Anglo-Saxon and early English poets, may consult 
an exhaustive essay on the subject by the Rev, W. W. 
Sk^t, prefixed to vol. iii of Bishop Pereas Folio Manu- 
script; only the reader must be on his guard against an 
error which pervades it, and which this able writer seems 
to have derived from Rask, The question arises — What 
is the nature of the cadence in alliterative verse 1 Now 
all metrical movement is of two kinds, according as the 
beat or emphasis begins the movement or ends it. If the 
beat is initial, we say in classical language that the move- 
ment is trochaic or ^ctylic, according to the number of its 
syllables ; and if the beat is fimal, we in like manner say 
that the movement is iambic or anapaestic. Mr Skeat and 
many others object with some reason to use the classical 
terms, and therefore brushing them aside, let us put the 
question in the simplest form — Has the movement of 
alliterative verse got the initial or the final beatl In the 
middle of last century Bishop Percy decided this question 
with sufficient accumey, though he mixed up Hs statement 
with a blunder which it is not easy to account for. He 
pomts out how the poets began to introdnee rhyme into 
alliterative verse, until at length rhyme came to pre- 
dominate over alliteratibn, and “ thus was this l^d of 


metre at length swallowed up and lost in our common 
burlesque Alexandrine or anapasstic verse, aa 

A cobbler there was, and he lived in a stall." 

Percy made a serious mistake when he gave the name of 
Alexandrine to anapaestic verse] but he is quite right m 
his general statement that alliterative verse became lost in 
a measure, the movement of which had the final beat. 
Conybeaxe has stated the fact still more accurately. “In 
the Saxon poetry a trochaic character is predominant. In 
Piers Plornmn there is a prevailing tendency to an 
anapaestic cadence." It is the result of a change in the 
language — ^the loss of inflection. Take the word man. 
The genitive in Saxon would be mannes^ a trochee] in 
English, of man, an iambus. TKe tendency of the language 
was thus to pass from a metrical movement, in which the 
beat was initial, to one in which it was final It may 
therefore be quite right to speak of Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
poetry as trochaic or dactylic, and quite wrong to apply the 
same terms to the cadence of our later alliterative verse. 
And this is precisely the error into which Mr Skeat has 
fallen. He says — “Lines do not always begin with a loud 
syllable, but often one or two and sometimes (in early 
English especially) even three soft syllables precede it 
These syllables are necessary to the sense, but not to the 
scansion of the line^* That is just the point at issue. 
By leaving out of account the light syllable or syllables at 
the beginning of a line, and taking his start from the first 
syllable that has the alliterative beat, Mr Skeat may certainly 
prove that all the later alliterative poetry has a movement 
of initial beat. But English ears vdll not submit to this 
rule. It is those light syllables of no account which have 
altered the rhythm of Haglish descant from one of initial 
to one of final beat. (b. s. n.) 

ALLIX, a distinguished divine of the French 

Reformed Church, was bom at Alen 9 on in 1641. He was 
pastor first at St Agobile in Champagne, and then at 
Charenton, near Paris. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 compelled him to take refuge in London, 
where, under the sanction of James n., he opened a church 
for the French exiles. His reputation for learning was 
such as to obtain for him, soon after his arrival, the degree 
of doctor of divinity from both universities, and in 1690 he 
received from Bishop Burnet the more substantial honour 
of the treasurership and a canonry in Salisbury cathedral 
He died at London in March 1717. 

The works of Allix, which are very numerous, are 
chiefly of a controversial and apologetic character, and, like 
most works of that class, are not thoroughly trustworthy. 
At the imitation of a number of English ministers, he is 
said to have written a history of the councils of the church, 
which, however, owing to want of support, never was 
published. In opposition to Boasuet he issued iSbmc 
Bemarhs upon the Fcclesiastical History of the Ancient 
Churches of Piedmxmt (1690), and Remarlcs upon the FccU* 
siastical History of th^ Ancient Churches of the Alhigenses 
(1692), with the view of showing that the Albigenses were 
not Manichaeans, but historically identical with the Wal- 
denaes. His Dissertation on the First Rise of the Trisagium 
or Doxology (1674), and Reflecticyns upon the Boohs of Holy 
Scripture (1688), are of little present value. 

AiLOA, a seaport town of Scotland, in the county of 
Clackmannan, situated on the north side of the Firth of 
Forth, 25 miles from Edinburgh, and 6 below Stirling, with 
which it is connected by railway. The town as a whole is 
irregularly built, although in the modem portions there 
are several spacious streets, with good shops and houses. 
The pari^ church, opened in 1819, is a fine Gothic 
edifice, with a handsome spire 200 feet high] there are 
also places of worship belonging to the other denomina- 
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Hons, as well as the county court-house, a com exchange, 
and schools of Tarious grades. In the immediate yicinity 
of the town is an ancient tower, 89 feet high, with walls 11 
feet in thickness, said to have been built about the year 
1316, formerly the residence of the powerful family of 
Erskine, descendants of the Earls of Mar. Here many of 
the Scottish princes received their education as wards of 
the Lords Erskine and the Earls of Mar, the last of these 
educated here being Henry, the eldest son of James VL 
Among the manufactures of Alloa are ale, whisky, iron 
goods, glass (especially bottles), bricks, yams, shawls, and 
blankets. Shipbuilding is also carried on to some extent, 
and in the neighbourhood there are several collieries. The 
harbour is safe and commodious, having a depth of 16 
feet at neap, and 22 at spring tides; adjoining it is an 
excellent dock, and a capacious wet dock was con- 
structed in 1863. In 1872, 446 vessels of 49,941 tons 
entered, and 533 of 70,499 cleared the port of Alloa, in 
addition to coasting vessels in ballast; and in the same 
year £453 were derived from customs duties. The chief 
exports were pig-iron, ale, glass, and coals; the imports, 
timber, grain, iron, Hnseed, and flax. There is a feny 
here across the Forth. Population in 1871, 9362, 

ALLODIUM or ALODIUM denotes lands which are 
the absolute property of their owner, and not subject to 
any service or acknowledgement to a superior. It is thus 
the opposite of fe-odum or fief. The proper derivation of 
the word has been much discussed and is still doubtful, 
though it is probably compounded of ally whole or entire, 
and odhy property. Allodial tenure seems to have been 
common throughout northern Europe It exists in Orkney 
and Shetland, where the proprietor of an allodial estate 
was known uatil recently as an udaller. (See Sir Waiter 
Scott's Pirate,) In England allodial tenure is unknown, 
the feudal system having been made universal by William 
the Conqueror. 

ALLOEI, Axbssanduo, a painter of the Florentine 
school, was bom at Florence in 1536, and died in 1607. 
Having lost his father in his fifth year, he was brought 
up and trained in art by his uncle, Angelo Bronzino, whose 
name he sometimes assumed in his pictures. Yisiting 
Rome in his nineteenth year, he carefully studied the 
works of Michael Angelo; but having himself little genius 
and no originality, the influence of that great master can 
only be traced in the anatomical correctness of his draw- 
ing of nude figures. He was very successful as a portrait- 
painter. 

ALLORI, Cristofano, son of the preceding, was bom 
at Florence on the 17th October 1577, and died in 1621, 
He received Ms first lessons in painting from his father, 
but becoming dissatisfied with the hard anatomical drawing 
and cold colouring of the latter, he entered the studio of 
Pagani, who was one of the leaders of that later Florentine 
Bcbool wMch endeavoured to unite the rich colouring of 
the Yenetians with the correct drawing of Michael Angelo's 
disciples. * Allori became one of the foremost of this school 
His pictures are distinguished by their close adherence to 
nature and the deKcacy and technical perfection of their 
execution. His technical skill is proved by the fact that 
several copies he made after Correggio have been taken 
to be duplicates by Correggio himself. His extreme 
fastidiousness limited his power of production, though the 
number of Ms works is not so small as is sometimes 
asserted. Several specimens are to be seen at Florence 
and elsewhere. The finest of all his works is Ms ‘^(Judith 
and Holofemes," in the Pitti palace. The model for the 
Judith was Ms mistress, the beautiful Mazzafirra, who is 
also represented in Ms Magdalene ; and the head of Holo- 
femes is generally supposed to represent himself, though 
this is questioned by the best authorities. 
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ALLOTROPY (from dAAos, other, and rpoTros, manner), 
a name applied to a property, whereby certain substances, 
chemically simple, assume different forms and conditions 
without undergoing chemical change. Sulphur and phos- 
phorus, for instance, occur sometimes in crystals and 
sometimes in an amorphous state, being in the latter case 
sometimes translucent and sometimes opaque, and present 
very dijfferent properties under these different conditions. 
Ozone is an allotropic form of oxygeiu The name 
isoTnerism is given to the similar by no means nncomnioa 
property whereby compound bodies, although entirely 
distinct, are made up of the same chemical elements in 
precisely the same proportions. 

ALLOXAN, a product of the action of oxidising agents 
on uric acid, obtained by adding slowly, in small quantities, 
uric acid to strong nitric acid of specific gravity 1*4, kept 
cool, and stirring constantly. Carbonic acid and nitrogen 
are evolved during the action, and the alloxan crystallises 
out on standing. It is purified by recrystallisation from 
water, and then has the composition The 

crystals of this compound are large and colourless, and 
when heated to a temperature of 150"^ 0., lose the water of 
crystallisation, and acquire a red colour. Alloxan is r&dily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and its aqueous solution 
reddens litmus, has an astringent taste, and colours the 
skin purple after some time. It produces a great number 
of derivatives, for wMch see Uric Actd. 

ALLOY, the name given to a combination obtained by 
fusing metals with each other. Few metals are employed 
in the pure state, with the exception of iron, copper, lead,tin, 
zinc, platinum, aluminium; metals are more frequently used 
in the forms of alloys for technical purposes. Every indus- 
trial application necessitates special qualities that may not 
occur in any isolated metal, but which may be produced 
by the proper mixture of two or more of these substances. 
Thus gold and silver, which in their pure state are too soft 
and flexible for the manufacture of plate, coin, trinkets, <fec., 
are hardened by the addition of a tenth part of copper, 
while the colour and other valuable qualities are not mate- 
rially impaired. Similarly copper is rendered hard by 
mixture with zinc, when we obtain brass, an alloy of a 
beautiful yellow colour, easier to work than the pure metal 
If brass has to be used in turning operations it is found to 
tear under the action of the chisel, unless a small quantity 
of lead has been added. These examples are suMcient to 
show that an alloy is really an industrial metal, often of 
greater importance than the metals wMch compose it. 

Alloys are equally interesting from a purely scientific 
point of view. They are not only mixtures of metals 
having certain particular qualities, but in realily are true 
chemical compounds, generally di^olved in an excess of 
one of the constituent metals. In the appearances wMeh 
accompany the union of the metals, and in the properties 
of the resulting products, we observe that wMch charac- 
terises the manifestation of affinity, that is, an evolution 
of heat and Hght, resulting in the formation of substances 
having a definite composition, distinct crystalline form, and a 
variety of properties different from those of the constituents. 
If a piece of clean sodium is rubbed in a mortar with a 
quantity of dry mercury, the metal dissolves, producing a 
harsh sound resembling the immersion of red hot iron in 
water. His phenomenon is due to the large evolution of 
heat wMch accompanies the combination, as the mercury 
rises rapidly in temperature on the addition of each succes- 
sive piece of sodium. If the mass is allowed to cool after 
the action, long needles of a white brilliant alloy of defiidte 
composition crystallise from the middle of the liquid, from 
wM^ the excess of mercury may be separated by decanta- 
tion. Platinum, iridium, gold, rhodium, ruthenium, and 
silver unite with tin, producing an evolution of heat ; if- 
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the tin is in excess after cooKng, a metallic ingot is 
obtained resembling closely tbe original substance ; but if 
the mass is treated with strong hydrochloric acid, the 
excess of tin is dissolyed and crystals remain of a dednite 
alloy oi tin and the precious metal Ihese alloys are in- 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid, which dissolves tin so 
easily but they are soluble in aqua regia, even when the 
precious metal contained therein (rhodium, ruthenium, 
iridium) is in the free state absolutely insoluble. This is 
no proof that the industrial alloys are always the result of 
one definite combination dissolved in excess of one of the 
metals, as many combinations are able to co-exist in the 
same sdloy. This may he proved by taking an alloy of tin, 
lead, and bismuth, which melts below the boiling point of 
water, heating to a temperature of 25® C., and observing 
the rate of cooling by means of a thermometei. The 
thermometer falls at first regularly as far as a certain 
degree, where it remains stationary for some time, after 
wMch it descends to a lower temperature, where it is again 
similarly arrested. These two stoppages in the rate of 
cooling can only be explained by admitting the production 
of a fusible alloy in the fluid mass, which solidifies 
with an evolution of heat, rendering the thermometer 
stationary for a time. Each successive arrest will therefore 
correspond to the formation of more fusible combinations. 
Thus the metals form amongst themselves true chemical 
combinations ; and alloys are often formed by the mixture 
of one or more of these compounds with excess of one of 
the constituents. 

Becently hydrogen, which, although a. gaseous substance, 
has cliemical properties resembling those of the true metals, 
has been combined with palladium, sodium, and potassium, 
producing compounds similar in properties to the recognised 
alloys. 

RaoPERTTES OP Alloys. Density , — If the density of 
any alloy is calculated from that of the components — ussnm- 
ing that there is no condensation of volume — ^the resulting 
number is sometimes greater than, equal to, or less than, 
the experimental result. Thus the alloys of gold and silver 
are lessMense than the theoretical mean density ; whereas 
brass and the alloys of lead and antimony vary in the 
opposite direction. The former are therefore produced 
through an expansion, the latter through a condensation of 
their constituents. In the formation of many alloys there 
is no alteration of volume, and then the calculated density 
is correct. Colour , — ^This is generally grey, unless when 
we have a coloured metal like copper or gold present in 
fluflB.cient quantity. Hardness^ Ductility ^ and Tenacity . — 
Alloys are for the most part harder and more brittle, and 
are generally less ductile and possess less tenacity than the 
constituent metal that has these properties in excess. 
Aluminium bronze is an exception, as its tenacity is 
greater than that of either of the components. Fusibility. 
— ^Thia is always greater than that of the least fusible 
metal entering into the composition of the alloy, and is 
sometbnes greater than in any of the components. Thus an 
aUoy, composed of 5 parts of bismuth, 3 of lead, and 2 of 
tin, melts at 91® 0. Alloys of lead and silver, containing 
a small quantity of the latter, are more fusible than lead, 
and potassium and sodium form an alloy fluid at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air. Liquation . — ^The constituents 
of an alloy heated gradually to near its point of liquefication 
frequently unit© anew nnsuch proportions as to form a mass 
that is fusible at the given temperature. If the fluid por- 
tion is poured off, there remains a solid alloy less fnsible 
thah^ &e original Copper is separated from silver by this 
proo^; Deiymipositicn . — When the aHoy contains a vola- 
tile iheM Irfce- zino or mercury, heat decomposes it, but 
the tempeiatuie required to expel the last trace of tho 
YolatUe metal mxiat be considerably higher than that 


metal’s normal temperature of ebullition. Temper . — The 
alloy of 94 parts of copper and 6 parts of tin forms a 
bronze so brittle that it may be pnlveriaed with a hammer 
when it has been slowly cooled; but if, on the contrary, it 
is cooled rapidly by tempering it in cold water, it bcKsomes 
malleable. Influmcc of the Gonstitueivt Metals. — ^Mercury, 
bismuth, tin, and cadmium ^ve fusibility to alloys into 
which they enter; tin also gives hardness and tenacity if 
present in considerable quantity; lead and iron give hard- 
ness; arsenic and antimony render alloys brittle. 

CoMPOsmoir of Alloys. — ^A statement of the average 
proportions in which the metals enter into the best known 
alloys, the composition of which is generally very variable, 
is given in the following table : — 


Coinage of gold^ | 

Gold jeirdlery 1 
and plate, \ 

surer coinage, „... | 
surer reasels....... | 

surer jeirellery,.. | 

Alnmlntnm ( 
Bronze, \ 

Bronze. — Coins, J 
Medals,... 

Bronze. — Cannon, | 

Bronze.— Bells,.... | 

Bronze. — Cym- C 
bala,....* \ 


Gold, 90. 

Copper, 10. 

Gold, 76 to 92. 
Copper, 25 to S. 
Silver, 90. 

Copper, 10. 
surer, 95. 

Copper, 5. 
surer, 80. 

Copper, 20. 

Copper, 90 to 95. 
Alumininm, 10 to 5. 
Copper, 94 to 96. 
Tin, 4 to 6. 

Zinc, 1 to 6. 

Copper, 90. 

Tin, 10. 

Copper, 78. 

Tin, 22. 

Copper, 8(X 
Tin, 2d. 


Specnla of tele- 
scopes, 

pinchbeck, 

Brass, 

German silrer, 

Type metal, 

English metal, 

Pewter,........* 

Liquid measures, 

Plumbers’ solder, 


Copper, 67. 
Tin, 88. 
Copper, 90- 
Zinc, 10. 
Copper, 67 to 
Zinc, 88 to 2& 
Copper, 50. 
Zinc, 25. 
Nickel, 25. 
Lead, 80. 
Antimony, 2Ql 
i Tin, 100. 

J Antimony, 8. 

J Bismuth, 1. 

I Copper, 4. 
Tin, 92. 

Lead, 8. 

Tin, 82. 

Lead, 
f Tin, 67. 

1 Lead, sa 


' PitEPARATioir OF Alloys. — ^Th© metals are generally 
fused together under a layer of charcoal to prevent oxid^ 
tion, thoroughly mixed by agitating, and the mass left to 
cool slowly. This process can only be employed when tho 
constituent metals are all non-volatile at the temperature 
required for combination. If the mixture contains volatile 
metals, like sodium, potassium, magnesium, or zinc, they 
are added after the more refractory metal is fused. 

ALLSTON, WASHXNGToiir, an eminent American his- 
torical painter and poet, was horn 5th November 1779, at 
Waccamaw, in South CaroKna, where his father was a 
planter. He early displayed a taste for the art to which 
he afterwards devoted himself. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1 800, and for a short time pursued his artistic studiea 
at Charleston with Malbone and Charles Fraser. He then 
removed to London, and entered the Boyal Academy as a 
student of Benjamin West, with whom he formed a life- 
long friendship. In 1804 he repaired to Paris, and from 
that city, after a few months’ residence, to Borne, where he 
spent the greater part of the next four years studying 
Italian art and It^an scenery. During this period he 
became intimate with Coleridge and Thorwaldsen. From 
1809 to 1811 he resided in his native country, and from 
this latter date to 1817 he painted in England. After 
visiting Paris for a second time, he returned to the United 
States, and practised his profession at Boston (l8l8™30), 
and afterwards at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he 
died on the 9th Jtdy 1843. He was elected an associate 
of the Boyal Academy in 1819. The paintings of AUston 
are characterised rather by grandeur of conception than by . 
skilfiil execution. In colour and the management of light 
and shade he closely imitated the Venetian school, and he 
has hence been styled “the American Titian.” Many of hie 
pictures have biblical subjects, and AUston himself had a 
profoundly religious nature. His first great painting, “The 
Dead Man Eevived,” executed shortly after his second 
visit to England, gained a prize of 200 guineas from the 
British Institution; in England he also prepared his 
Peter Liberated by the Angel,” “Uriel in the Sun,” “Jacob's 
DreamV' «id “Elijah in the Wilderness.” To the period of 
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Ids residence in America belong The Prophet Jeremiah/^ 
" Saul and the Witch of Endor/' Miriam,” “ Beatrice,” 
"Kosalie,” ^*Spalatro*s Vision of liie Bloody Hand,” and the 
vast but unfiiushed Belshazzar’s Feast,” at which he was 
working at the time of his death. As a writer, Ahston 
shows great facility of expression and imaginative power. 
His friend Coleridge said of him that he was surpassed by 
no man of his age in artistic and poetic genius. His literary 
works are — Tlie SylpJis of the Seasons and other Poems 
{1813), where he displays true sympathy with nature and 
deep ^owledge of the human heart; Monaldi (1841), a 
tragical romance, the scene of which is laid in Italy ; and 
Lectures on Arty edited by his brother-in-law, B. H. Dana 
the novelist (1850). 

ALLU ViTJM, soil or land made up of the sediment 
deposited by running water. Bivers act on the rocks in 
their course both mechanically and chemically, and are in 
consequence always more or less loaded with detritus, 
which in its turn again aids the water in abrading other 
rocks. A great proportion of the matter with which rivers 
are thus charged is carried out to sea. But in level tracts, 
where the motion of a river is slow, it frequently overflows 
its banks, and leaves a sediment of earth, mud, gravel, <kc., 
when it returns to its ordinary channel The principal 
alluvial tracts are the deltas or deltoid formations at the 
mouths of large rivers. These vary in character very con- 
siderably, The Delta of the Nile is the best-marked speci- 
men; the waters of the Ehine, Ganges, <fec., arrested by 
the solid matter they have washed down, force their way 
through it in numerous smaller channels ; the Mississippi 
has carried the solid matter it holds in suspension far into 
the Gulf of Mexico, fogming long spits of land on the 
banks of the stream. The cognate term diluvium (now 
little used) has been appSed to formations produced by 
eKtraordinary aqueous agencies. 

ALMA, a river of Eussia, in the S.W. of the Crimea, 
which faUs into the sea about 16 miles H. of Sebas- 
topol It gives its name to a battle gained over the 
Eussians, on the 20th September 1854, by the allied 
British, French, and Turkish armies. The British num- 
bered 25,000 men, with 60 guns, and were commanded 
by Lord Eaglan; the French force consisted of 30,000 
men and 68 guns, to which were added 7000 Turkish 
infantry — all under the command of Marshal St Amaud. 
To these were opposed 36,000 Eussians, with 122 guns, 
under Prince Menschikoff, strongly posted on the heights 
on the left bank of the river. The victory was largely due 
to the determined advance of the British in face of the 
Eussian fire. 

ALMADEN, or Axaeaden del Azoote (in Arabic, the 
“Mine of QuiciEilver”), a town of Spain, in the province of 
Ciudad Beal, lies in the Sierra Morena, 66 miles S.W. of 
the town of Ciudad EeaL It is the Sisapon of the Eomans, 
and is famous for its quicksilver mines, which have been 
wrought extensively both in ancient and in modem times. 
They were the richest and most productive in the world 
until the discovery of quicksilver at New Almaden in 
California, The annual yield is about 1,400,000 and 
4000 workpeople are employed. The principal vein is 26 
feet thick; a depth of 1000 feet has been reached, and the 
ore increases in richness with the depth of the descent. 
These mines belong to the Spanish Government, and yield 
a large revenue. At various periods they have been leased 
to private speculators. The town has a good hospital and 
nrining schools. Population, 9000. 

ALMA.GEST, compounded of the Arabic al and fjLsyCsrrff, 
the name applied by iiie Arabians to their translation of 
the MsyaXri '^vvraits of Claudius Ptolemy, which contains a 
large collection of problems in geometry and astronomy. 
The translation was made about the year 827 A.D. by oxd^Hf 


of the caliph Al-Mamun, The name is iJso applied to 
other editions and translations of the work, as well as to 
other scientific compilations. Thus Riccioli published a 
book of astronomy, the ILew Almagest, and Plukenet^an 
Almagestum JSotanicum. 

ALMAQRO, a town of Spain, in the province of Ciudad 
Real, 12 miles E.S.E. of the town of that name. It stands 
in a fertile plain, and is a well-built town, with spacious 
streets and a fine square. It was once almost exclusively 
inhabited by monks and the Knights of Calatrava, and 
contains several ruined churches, monasteries, and con- 
vents. In the town and neighbourhood lace is extensively 
manufactured, as many as 9000 workmen being employed. 
Brandy, soap, earthenware, and leather are also made ; and 
the surrounding district is famous for its breed of asses and 
mules, for the sale of which two great fairs are annually 
held. Excellent red wine is produced in the district 
Population, 14,000. 

ALMAQRO, Diego db, a Spanish commander, the com- 
panion and liv^ of Pizarro, was bom at Aldea del Bey in 
1475. According to another account he was a foundling 
in the village from which he derived his name. Nothing 
is known of his life until 1525, when he joined Pizarro 
and Hernando de Luque at Panama in a scheme for the 
conquest of Peru. The details of his subsequent career 
are given at length in the article Peed. He was executed 
by order of his former associate Pizarro in 1638. 

ALMALI, a prosperous town of Asiatic Turkey, situated 
on the river Myra, 26 miles from its mouth, and 50 mile^ 
W.S. W. of Adalia. It lies 6000 feet above the sea, in a 
valley at the extremity of an extensive plain, the neigh- 
bouring mountains rising to a height of 10,000 feet. The 
town is well built, with handsome houses, several mosques, 
and a bazaar; and its appearance is rendered very attractive 
by the lofty trees interspersed through the streets, and by 
the gardens of the environs. There are numerous mills 
and i^tories, tanyards and dyeworks; and the inhabitants 
are exceedingly industrious. The town is much frequented 
by merchants from Smyrna and other places, who purchase 
the produce of the district and send it to the coast for ship- 
ment. Population, 8000. 

AL-MAMTJN (also written Al-Majm[OXJ3!I^ Al-Mahok^, 
and simply MAMTTsr), one of the most renowned of the 
Abbasside dynasty of caliphs, was bom in 786 A.D. He 
was the son of Hamn-al-Easchid, whose caliphate is the 
golden age of Mahometan history. Harun, dying in 808, 
left the supremacy to his son Al-Amio, Al-Miamun being at 
the time governor of Khoiassan, and favourable to the 
succession of his brother. Irritated, however, by the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Amin, and supported by 
a portion of the army, Mamun speedily betook himsdf to 
arms. The result was a five years’ struggle between the 
two brothers, ending in the death of Amin, 4lh October 
813, and the proclamation of Al-Mamun as caliph at 
Baghdad. Yarious factions and revolts, which disturbed 
the first years of his reign, were r^wiily quelled by 
his pmdent and energetic measures. But a much more 
serious rebellion, stirred up by his countenancing the here- 
tical sect of Ali and adopting their colours, soon after 
threatened his throne. His crown was actually on the 
head of his unde Ibrahim ben Mahdi (sumamed Mobarek) 
for a short time, and a dvil war with ihe orthodox Mussul- 
mans was imminent, when the timely death of Mamun’s 
vizier and of Ihe fmam Bizza removed his prindpal here- 
tical advisers, and restored the people to their allegiance. 
This inaugurated a period of tranquillity, which Al-Mamun 
employed in patronising and fostering the cultivation of 
literature and sdence tbmu^out his empire. He had 
already, while governor of EliQrassan, founded a college 
there, and attracted to it the most eminent men of the 
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day; and now Baghdad became, tinder his auspices, the 
seat of academical instruction and the centre of intelli- 
gence. At his own expense he caused to be translated 
into Arabic many valuable books from the Greek, Persian, 
Chaldean, and Coptic languages; and he was himself an 
ardent student of mathematics and astronomy. The first 
Arabic translation of ^Euclid was dedicated to h im in 813. 
Hamun founded observatories at Baghdad and Kassiun 
{near Damascus) for astronomical purposes, and he suc- 
ceeded in determining the inclination of the ecliptic. He 
also caused a degree of the meridian to be measured on the 
plain of Shinar; and he constructed astronomical tables, 
which are said to be wonderfully accurate. The supposed 
antagonism of orthodoxy and science receives some support 
from the conduct of Mamun A lover of philosophy and 
letters, he did not concern himself about the creed of the 
professors he appointed to his colleges, or the physicians he 
employed at bis court; and on the occasion of his marriage 
he distributed largesses to Mussulmans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians indiscriminately. These liberal measures culminated, 
however, in his becoming a convert in 827 to the heterodox 
faith of the MotasaH, who asserted the free-will of man 
and denied the eternity of the Koran. The later years 
{829-830) of his reign were distracted by hostilitiea with 
the Greek emperor Theophilus, occasioned, it is said, by a 
dispute about an eminent Greek priest whom the caliph 
wished to attach to his college at Baghdad. A series 
of revolts in different parts of the Arabian empire be- 
tokened the decline of the military glory of the caliphs. 
Already had Spain and part of Africa asserted their inde- 
pendence, and Egypt and Syria were now iuclined to follow. 
In 833, after quelling Egypt, at least nominally, Mamun 
marched into Cilicia to prosecute the war with the Greeks; 
but with this expedition the career of one of the most 
famous of the c^phs was to terminate. He died near 
Tarsus, leaving his crown to a younger brother, Motassem. 
The death of Al-Mamun ended an important epoch in 
the history of science and letters, and the period of Arabian 
prosperity which his father's reign had begun. The in- 
fiuence of these two sovereigns is sometimes exaggerated; 
but there can be no doubt we owe much to their exertions 
at a time when Europe was sunk in barbarism. Mamun 
was the author of In^iries into the Koran^ of a tract on 
the Signs of Frophecy^ and of one on the Rhetoric of the 
Friesta andt Fanegyrists of the Caliphs. 

ALMAHAO, a book or table, published from year to 
year, containing a calendar of the days, weeks, and months 
of the year, a register of ecclesiastical festivals and saints’ 
days, and a record of various astronomical phenomena, 
particularly the rising and setting of the sun, the changes 
and phases of the moon, eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
times of high water at particular ports, <fec. In addition 
to these contents, which may be regarded as essential to 
the almanac, it generally presents additional information, 
which is more or less extensive and varied according to 
the many different special objects contemplated in works 
of this kind. The derivation of the word is doubtful 
The first syllable is the Arabic definite article; the rest of 
the word has been variously derived from the Greek 
a month; the Anglo-Saxon the moon; and (which 

appears the most probable derivation) the Arabic manah^ 
to reckon. 

The CAiiBiirDAR will be treated of in a separate article 
{which see). Here we have to do with the publication 
which contains ihe calendar of any particular year, along 
with other matter, astronomical, statistical, political, <fcc. 
The JEphemeris again, it is to be observed, is a strict 
astronomical term, being a register from day to day of the 
places and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

The attention given to astronomy by Eastern nations, 
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and the practice that prevafled among tuem of divination 
by means of the stars, must have led to the early con- 
struction of such tables as are comprised in our alinfl.nivr>a 
Our information respecting these is extremely scanty; but 
we are not left in the same ignorance with regard to the 
practice of the ancient Romans. The peculiar arrangement 
of their calendar is well known, and their fasti sacri or 
kalendares were very similar to modem almanacs. Origin- 
ally knowledge of the calendar was confined to the class of 
pontifices or priests, whom the people had to consult not 
only about the dates of the festivals, but also regarding 
the proper times of instituting various legal proceedings. 
But about 300 b.o. one Cm Flavius, the secretary of 
Appius Claudius, possessed himself of the secret, either by 
the stealthy use of documents in the possession of his 
master, or, according to Pliny, by repeatedly consulting 
the pontifices and jurists, and collating the particulars of 
the information he obtained from them. It was neither 
more nor less than publishing an almanac whan, as lavy^ 
relates, he exhibited the fasti on white tablets round the 
forum. Prom this time tablets containing the calendar, 
the festivals, astronomical phenomena, and sometimes 
historical notices, seem to have been common. The Fasti 
of Ovid is a poetical relation of incidents and traditions 
connected with the calendar. The researches of anti- 
quaries have brought to light numerous or calendaria 
cut on marble and other kinds of stone. Representations 
of several of these will be found in Grater’s Inscriptiones. 
One figured there, the Famese rustic calendar, is a cubical 
block of stone, on each of the four vertical faces of which 
three columns are engraved, detailing for each different 
month the number of days, the date of the ncmes, the 
lengths of the day and night, the sun’s place jin the zodiac 
(wMch is also indicated by a representation the sign at 
the top of the column), the tutelary -deity ofi the month, 
the rural operations of the season, and the chief festivals. 

Almanacs of a ruder kind, known as clogg altnanacsy 
were in use in some parts of il^gland as late a$ the end of 
the 1 7th century. Dr Robert Plot, keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum and professor of chemistry at OxfofS, gives a 
fi^e of one of these, with a very minute descr^on, in 
his Natural History of Staffordshire (Oxford, 1686^ and 
another is represented in Gough’s edition of Camd€sn’a 
Britannia, (1806, voL ii. p. 499). The clogga were square 
blocks of hard wood, about 8 inches in length, with 
notches along the four angles corresponding to the days of 
the year. The accompanying illustration shows the angle 



on which is registered the almanac for the months of 
January, February, and March, taking it from left to right. 
The marks on the under side in the figure exhibit the 
primes or golden numbers of a cycle, which is fully 
described in Plot's work. They generally increase by 8, 
19 being struck off when that number is exceeded; and 
the same number will be found to stand against all the 
dates (approximately) of new moon throughout the year. 
The cross mark is for X, and the hook at the end of a line 
for V. The weeks are indicated by a deeper notch for 
every seventh day, and a broadening stroke on the upper 
side in the figure represents the first day of each montlL 


^ "Tastofl circa forum in albo proposuit. ut guando lege agi posaei» 
aciretur” (ix 46). 
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The other characters on the upper side are for saints’ days 
and festivals. Thus Epiphany (Jau, 6) is indicated by a 
star, St Hilary (Jan, 13) by a bishop’s double cross, the con- 
version of St Paul (Jan. 25) by an axe, St Valentine (Feb. 
14) by a true lover’s knot, St Matthias (Feb. 24) by a 
battle-axe, <fec. All the feasts of the Virgin, as the Puri- 
fication (Feb. 2) and the Annunciation (March 25), are 
denoted by a heart — ^Dr Plot was greatly puzzled to know 
why. St Blaise (Feb. 3), St Aga&a (Feb. 5), and others 
were indicated by their initials; and opposite the day I 
(March 1) consecrated to David, the patron saint of 
Wales, is a symbol which some consider a harp and others 
a leek. 

The earliest almanac regarding which Lalande (whose 
BiUiographie ABtrommAque^ Paris, 1803, is the beat autho- 
rity on p^ublications of this kind) could obtain any definite 
information belongs to the 12th century. Manuscript 
almanacs of considerable antiquity are preserved in the 
British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Of these the most remarkable are a calendar 
ascribed to Eoger Bacon (1292), and those of Peter de 
Dacia (about 1300), Walter de Elvendene (1327), John 
Somers (1380), <fec. It is to be remembered that early 
calendars (such as the KoLendo/riurri I/mcolniense of Bishop 
Robert Grosseteste) frequently bear the names, not of 
their compilers, but of the writers of the treatises on 
ecclesiastical computation on which the calendars are 
based. In 1812 there was printed at Hackney what pur- 
ported to be a transcription of the greater part of an 
ahnanac for 1386. This, if it exists, must be one of the 
earliest, perhaps the earliest, in the English language that 
has been preserved. The earHeat English calendar in the 
British Museum is one for the year 1431. The fiirst 
printed almanac known is one for the year 1457; the 
first of importance is that of Joannes de Monte-Regio, 
better known as Regiomontanus, which appears to have 
been printed at Nuremberg in 1472. In this work the 
almanacs for the diflferent months embrace three Metonic 
cycles, or the 57 years from 1476 to 1631 inclusive. The 
Ephemerides of Regiomontanus, which are to be distin- 
guished from his almanac, were sold, it is said, for ten 
crowns of gold, considerably more than their own weight. 
The earliest almanac printed in England was The Kalendar 
of Shepardes^ a translation from the French, printed by 
Richard Pynaon about 1497. 

The exclusive right to sell almanacs and prognostica- 
tions,” enjoyed in the time of Elizabeth by two members 
of the Company of Stationers, was extended by James I. 
to the two universities and the Stationers’ Company jointly; 
but the universities commuted their privilege for an annuity 
from the company. About a century ago one Thomas 
Carnan, a bookseller, conceiving that the company had no 
just title to its monopoly, published an almanac for three 
successive years, and was tlmce imprisoned on that account 
by the company. In 1775 the case came before the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was decided in Caman’s favour. 
The question argued was, Whether almanacs were such 
public ordinances, such matters of state, as belonged to the 
king by his prerogative, so as to enable him to communi- 
cate an exclusive right of printing them to a grantee of the 
crown and the judges were unanimously of the opinion 
that the crown had no such right. The minister, Lord 
North, made an attempt in 1779 to put the company in 
possession, by a parliamentary enactment, of what the 
judges had denied it; but the proposed monopoly was 
denounced by Erskine and others with such ability and 
severity that the bill was thrown out by a majority of 
forty-five. In consequence of this loss to the company of 
its exclusive right to issue almanacs, the universities lost 
their title to their annuity, and in lieu of it they received 


a parliamentary grant. The company continued, however, 
virtually to retain its monopoly by buying up as much as 
possible all the almanacs issued by other publishers, and 
by means of the great influence it possessed over the book 
trade. In more recent times the power to control the sale 
of this class of publications has altogether ceased, but a 
considerable proportion of the almanacs published in thin 
country still issue from the hall of the Stationers’ Company. 
A lively description of Almanac Day” at Stationers^ 
Hall will be found in Knight’s Cycl^cedia of Londm 
(1851), p. 588. 

The influence of the heavenly bodies on the conditions 
and affairs of men has been believed in, and a superstitions 
importance has been attached to particular times and 
salons by the credulous from the remotest times. As 
might be imagined, therefore, since the bases on which the 
whole system of judicial astrology rested all fall within 
the field of the almanac-makers’ labours, great prominence 
was given to omens and predictions in many of these 
publications. The early almanacs had commonly the name 
of “prognostications” in addition, and what they pro- 
fessed to show may be gathered from titles like the fol- 
lowing, which is quoted by Mr Halliwell: — “Pronosty- 
cacyou of Mayster John Thybault, medycyner and astro- 
nomer of the Emperyall Majestie, of the year of our Lorde 
God MGCCCCXXxnj., comprehending the iiij. partes of this 
yere, and of the influence of the mone, of peas and warre, 
and of the sykenesses of this yere, with the constellacions 
of them that be under the vij. pianettes, and the revolu- 
cions of kynges and princes, and of the eclipses and 
comets.” In 1579 Henry III. of France deemed it neces- 
sary to prohibit all almanac-makers from indulging in 
predictions. No such restriction, however, existed in this 
country; and it was to their prophesyings that the almanacs 
of the Stationers’ Company were long indebted for much 
of their popularity. Among almanacs of this class pub- 
lished in England, and principally by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, are Leonard Digges’s PrognoBiicaticm. Everlasting of 
Right Good Effect^ for 1563, 1555, (kc.; William Lilly’s 
Merlirms Anxious Junior ^ for 1644, <kc., and other al- 
manacs and “prognostications;” Booker’s Bloody AlmanM 
and Bloody Irish Almanac^ for 1643, 1647, <fea — the last 
attributed erroneously to Napier; Partridge’s Merawti^ 
Gcelestisj for 1681, Merlinus RedivivttSy &c. The name 
of Partridge has been immortalised in Pope’s Rape of the 
Loch; and his almanacs were very cleverly burlesqued by 
Swift, who predicted Partridge’s own death, with all details 
of time and circumstance, in genuine prognosticator’s style. 
The most famous of all the Stationers’ Company’s predict- 
ing almanacs was the Vox StelUerum ot Francis Moore,, 
dating from about 1680. Of a different but not a better' 
sort was Poor Rdbin^ dating from 1663, and published by- 
the company down to 1828, which abounded in coarse,, 
sometimes extremely coarse, humour. 

On the 1st of Januaty 1828 the Sodety for the Diffu- 
I sion of Useful Knowledge issued the British Almanac for- 
that year — a publication greatly superior in every way to 
the almanacs of the time. To quote the society’s Almana/c > 
for 1829— 

“ This was almost the first attempt in this country to produce ai> 
almanao ffiat should not only he usefol to all classes, and of whieh 
the information should be wholly of a popular character, but which 
should be purified from the superstitions, prejudices, andindecencieB 
which have characterised some of the almanacs of which the circola- 
tipn has been the most extensive. By a parliamentary return of the 
yw 1828 we find that the stamp duty paid upon the almanacs oi 
England exhibits a circulation of 451,593 annually. It may be 
safSy asserted that two-thirds of these publications contain some 
large ‘portion of the matter just described; and they thus keep riive 
a spirit of ignorance ntterly opposed to the desire for sound and 
practical information which distinguishes our own times.*' 

The success of the British Almanac^ with its valuable 
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ffapploxaenty tihe Gompanim to the AlmamCf led to a great 
improrement in this dass of publications. Tbe Stationers* 
Company teued the £nglUh Almanac^ a work of a similar 
kind The entire repeal in 1834^ by the 3d and 4th WILL 
lY., a 57, of the heavy stamp duty on all almanacs of 
jSfteenpence pear copy, gave an additional stimulus to the 
publication of almanacs of a better class, and from t^t 
time the number has greatly increased. It is interesting 
to remark that the British Akifutncui and Companion still 
exist, and retain their original form and character, and 
that this from 1870 been the principal almanac pub- 
lidied by the Stationers* Company. 

The variety of extraneous matter induded in almanacs, 
corresponding to the veiy numerous other objects to which 
the almanac proper is often only secondary, can be merely 
alluded to here. A number of publications, issued in Ger- 
many from the middle of the 18th to the middle of the 1 9th 
century, under such titles d^MusencUrnaiiachy oxAlmmiach des 
Musesy contain some of the best works of some of the most 
cdebrated German poets. The Almanach de Gotha^ which 
has existed since 1764, and is published at present both in 
French and German, gives a particular account of all the 
royal and princely families of Europe, and ample details, 
compressed into little space, concerning the adimnistration 
and the statistics of the different states of the world. As 
works of general statistical reference, the two national 
almanacs, Oliver and Boyd's Neu> Edinburgh Almainac 
(from 1837) and TlionCs Irish Almanac (from 1843), are of 
very great value. 

The IfaisticaZ Almanac is a publication the object of 
which is to supply information that is indispensable to the 
navigator and the astronomer. It gives with the utmost 
precision the positions of the principal heavenly bodies at 
short intervals of time, and other important details of 
cdestial phenomena. The moon’s exact position is regis- 
tered for every hour, and also the angular distances at 
noon and midnight daily of the moon from the sun and 
several fixed stars. By means of the data thus supplied, in 
connection mth observations of the heavenly bodies, time, 
latitude, and longitude can be determined. The Nautical 
Almanac has been published regularly since the issue in 
1766 of the Almanac for 1767. It was originated by Dr 
Maskelyne, the astronomer-royal, who conducted it for 
many years. About 1830 the Lords of the Admiralty 
were induced by complainibiS of its defects to bring the 
'Subject under tbe notice of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
The society appointed a committee to consider what changes 
seemed necessary, and, on the committee’s recommendation, 
the' form was adopted which has continued with little 
change from 1834 to the present time. 'Dniing that period 
Sie Almanac has been published under the superintendence 
of the Admiralty. JEt is issued generally three years at least 
before it comes into, use. The Connaissance des Temps 
(from 1679), the Berliner Jdhrluch (from 1776), and the 
Amerkm J^^t/meris and Nautical Almanack (from 1865) 
are pablic^rions of a similar kind. 

(See^ m action to works referred to above, interesting 
papers by Mr J. O. Halliwdl and Professor De Morgan in 
the Gcmpamonf W the Almanac for 1839, 1840, 1846, 
1846.) 

ALMAUSA, a town of Spain, in the province of Al- 
bacete, 35 miles E.S.E. of the town of that name, on the 
Madrid and Alicante railway* The surrounding plain is 
very fertile, and irrigated by means of a large reservoir. 
There are manufactures of linen and cotton fabrics, and 
slso of brandy, leather, and soap. A Moorish castle is to 
oe seen on a hall to the north-west of the town. About a 
JUile friam Almansa stands an obelisk commemorating the 
decisive battle fought here on 25th April 1707, in which 
the P^tLch, under the Duke of Berwick, the natural son 
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of James IL of England, completely defeated the allied 
English and Spanish armies. The French greatly out- 
numbered the opposing force. This battle hastened the 
conclusion of the war of the Spanish succession. Popula- 
tion of the town, about 8000. 

ALME, or Atlmai (from dlim, wise, learned), the name 
of a distinct class of singing girls in Egypt. To be received 
into it, according to M. Savaiy, it is necessary to have a 
good voice, to understand the language weU, to know the 
rules of poetry, and be able to compose and sing impromptu 
couplets adapted to the circumstances. The alTnai are 
present at all festivals and entertainments, and also at 
funerals, where they act the part of hired mourners. They 
are to be distinguished from the ghawazee, or 
girls, who perform in the public streets, and are of a lower 
order. 

A L MEIDA, a strongly-fortified town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, situated between the Coa and the Duas 
Casas, a branch of the Agueda, 95 miles hT.E. of Coimbra, 
and 25 miles from the Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
It was taken by the Spaniards in 1762, and again by the 
French in 1810. The recapture of it by the Duke of 
Wellington m 1811 was deemed one of the most brilliant 
exploits of the Peninsular war. It is well fortified, and 
contains an ancient church and two hospitals. Popula- 
tion, 6580. 

ALMEIDA, Don Fuanoisco de, the first viceroy of 
Portuguese India, was bom at Lisbon about the middle of 
the 15th century. He was the seventh son of the second 
Count of Abrantes, and thus belonged to one of the most 
distinguished families in Portugal. In his youth he took 
part imder Ferdinand of Aragon in the wars against the 
Moors (1486-92). La March 1606, having received from 
Emmanuel L the appointment of viceroy of the newly-con- 
quered territory in India, he set sail from Lisbon in com- 
mand of a large and powerful fleet, and arrived in July at 
Quiloa, which yielded to him almost without a struggle. 
A much more vigorous resistance was offered by the Moors 
of Mombaza, but the town was taken and destroyed, and 
its large treasures went to strengthen the resources of 
Almei^ At other places on his way, such as the island 
of Angediva, near Goa, and Cananore, he biult forts, and 
adopted measures to secure the Poi^guese supremacy. 
On Ms arrival in India he took up his residence at Cochin, 
where a Portuguese fort had been built by Albuquerque 
in 1503. The most important events of Almeida’s brief 
but vigorous administration were the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty with Malacca, and the discoveries made by 
his sou Lorenzo, who acted as his lieutenant. The latter 
was probably the first Portuguese who visited Ceylon, 
where he established a settlement, and is also celebrat^ as 
the discoverer of Madagascar and the Maidive islands. In 
1508 he was killed at Dabul in a naval engagement with 
the Moors. His father was preparing signally to avenge 
his death when Albuquerque arrived in Cochin, and pre- 
pnted a commission empowering him to supersede Almeida 
in the government. It was probably Almeida’s unwiUing- 
nesB to be thwarted in his scheme of vengeance that chiefly 
induced him to refuse to recognise Albuquerque’s eom- 
mission, and to cast biTn Mto prison. (See AjmuQUBBQUE.) 
The punishment he inflicted on the Moors was speedy 
and terrible. Sailing along the coast, he pillaged and 
burned various ports, including Goa and Dabul, and 
finally encountering the enemy’s combined fleet off Din 
^rly in 1609, he completely destroyed it. Returning 
immediately to Cochin, he held out for a few months 
against the daims of Albuquerque, but in November 1609 
he was compelled to yield. On the 1st December he set 
sail for Europe with an escort of three vessels. On the 
voyage the fleet called at Saldanha Bay, in South Africa^ to 
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procure water, and here Almeida was Mfled (March 1, 1 
1510) m an unprovoked attack upon the C^ffre native, | 
during which he showed great personal courage. His body i 
was recovered on the foILowing day, frightfSly mutilated, | 
and received a hasty burial. 

ALMEBIA, a modem province of Spain, compr^ending i 
the eastern portion of the ancient kingdom of Qranada. 
It is bound^ on the N*. by Jaen and Murcia, on the E. 
and S. by Murcia and the Mediterranean, and on the W. 
by Granada ; with an area of about 3300 square miles. 
The province is traversed by mountain ridges, some of 
them of considerable elevation, with corresponding valleys 
and plains of great fertility. The principal sierras are 
those of Maria, Almahilla, Cabrera, Almagrera, Qata, and 
Gador, and in tiie W. some offshoots of the Sierra Nevada. 
The most considerable rivers are the Almanzora, running 
from west to east, with a course of about 50 miles j the 
Almeria, flowing from north-west to souih-east j and the 
Adra from north to south, watering the fertile district 
between ^e Sierra de Gfador and the Alpnjarras, On the 
S. coast is the Gulf of Almeria, a spacious bay, 25 miles 
wide at the entrance, and about 10 miles in depth. The 
dimate of the province is mild, except in the interior, 
where the winter is cold. On the coast rain seldom falls, 
and south-west winds prevail The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally engaged in mining and agriculture. Many of the pro- 
prietors farm their own land, the number of landed pro- 
perties being 44, 86 8, » while the tenants are only 7366. Of 
the area of the province, 37 6,698 acres are arable and pasture 
land; 13,638 acres vineyards; 5360 acres olive plantations; 
30,797 acres cultivated mountain and wood lands; and 
1,686,738 acres uncultivated. There are 438,367 head of 
live stock. All kinds of grain are raised in abundance. 
The common fruits are plentiful, as well as oranges, lemons, 
and vines. Much excellent silk is produced in the western 
districts; cotton is raised to some extent along the coast, 
and the sugar-cane is also cultivated. Cattle are extensively 
bred; those of the valley of the Almeria are especially 
remarkable for their size and beauty. The province is one 
of the richest iu minerals of aU Spain, the mountains 
yielding silver, mercury, lead, antimony, copper, and iroiL 
The silver mines of the Sierra de Almagrera, opened in 
1839, produced in 1843 nearly 1,700,000 ounces ; while 
the lead mines of the Sierra de Gador are computed to 
have yielded, from 1796 to 1841 inclusive, 11,000,000 
quint^ of lead, and the present annual output is from 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of ore. In the Sierra de Qata, 
jaspers and agates are found ; in the Sierra Nevada, to the 
west, are the celebrated quarries of Macael marble; and the 
Sierra Cabrera yields antimony, malachite, gypsum, 
magnetic iron, <fcc. The manufactures of the province 
consist chiefly of esparto cordage, white-lead, shot, salt- 
petre, soap, leather, and ear&enware. The principal 
easporta are lead, esparto, barilla, and soap; while the 
imports mdude coal and machinery from England, woollen 
and cotton stuffs from Catalonia, silk from Valencia and 
Malaga, and linen from Marseilles and Gibraltar. From 
the want of adequate facilities for communication, the 
development of the agricultural and mining resources of 
Almexia has not been so rapid as might have been expected. 
The disturbances attending the revolution of 1868 have 
also had a prejudicial effect. Education is in a backward 
state, the proportion of th^ population at school being 
only fifteen in the thousand. Crime, although ^eat, is 
not excessive, offences against the person forming the 
greater number of the cases tried. The people generally 
are simple, sober, and religious. Population in 1870, 
estimated at 361,563. 

Ar.TifTmTA, the capital of the above province, Ue$ on 
the Gulf of Almeria, on the Meditefrianean, 72 miles ELS.E. 
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of Granada. From the strength of the port it was deemed 
by the Moorish kings of Giamida one of the most valuable 
of their fortresses and their best commercial harbour. 
Sailing hence, their cruisers overawed the Catalans and 
Italians, and their merdiant ships conveyed the produce 
of the country to Africa, Egypt, and Syria. In the time 
of the Moors Almeria was the seat of hordes of pirates. 
The walls of the town, and the Moorish fortress or 
Alcazaba, overlooking it, as well as the architecture of 
many of the houses, still attest its Moorish origin. It is 
pretty well built, and has several handsome squares, 
although the streets are generally narrow. Almeria is the 
seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral and theological 
seminaries. Off the port there is good anchorage in 12 
and 14 fathoms water; and in addition to its landward 
defences the place is protected towards the sea by the 
forts of Trinidad and Ero. In 1866, 46 vessels, of 21,6(>3 
tons, with cargoes, entered and cleared the port; and 
the aunnal value of the exports is about £60,000. The 
manufactures are trifling, but there is a good export trade 
in wine, soda^ esparto, silk, and lead; while the imports 
consist chiefly of coal and manufactnred goods. Here 
there are also some mineral springs. Population (1857), 
27,036. 

AliMOHADES (AlmocJieduTif Unitarian), a Mahometan 
dynasty that flonii^ed in Africa and in Spain during the 
12th and 13th centuries, Mohammed-Ibn-Abdallah, the 
founder of the Almoahedun. sect, was the son of a lamp" 
lighter in the great mosque at Sous-d-Aksa. He studi^ 
at Cordova, and afterwards visited Cairo and Baghdad, 
where he became the disciple of the famons philosopher 
AlgazaH, In order to establish his power with his country- 
men, he connected himself with Abd-el-Mumen, a young 
Mussulman of great abilities, whom he sent forth as his 
apostle to propagate the new doctrine (1116-17); while 
in his own person he affected an unusual degree of piety 
I and mortification, appearing in tattered garments, and 
interdicting the use of wiim and music and every gratiflear 
tion of the senses. His spread rapidly among the 
mountain tribes of Mahgreb, and the ignorant multitude 
adopted his opinions with eager zeaL Em followers saluted 
him as the Al-Mehedi on the 28th November 1121. 
Entering the dty of Morocco, this new prophet foretold 
the dm^all of the existing dy^ty, and mocked the 
authority of the reigning prince AJi-Ibn-Yussef. AH, lulled 
in security, despis^ his predictions as the mere ravings of 
a fanatic ; and it was not without some difficulty that he 
was at length prevailed on to banish Mm from the dty. 
Mohammed retired to the mountains, and fortifled the 
town of Tinmal, wMdi he defended against every assault 
of his enemies (1123). Hia retreat became the rende 2 W 0 Tis 
of a numerous sect, who assumed the title of Almoahedi, 
or^ Abnohades, and asserted that they alone of all the 
MiTHanlTnanii nriftTi^itaine d the religion of Islam in its original 
purity. Many Arab and Berber tribes acknowledged him 
as their poKtical chief, and 20,000 soldiers rallied around 
his standard. AJi only perceived the error he had com- 
mitted whSn it was too late : his armies, at each encounter, 
were panic^stiuck, and fled. Yet notwithstanding the 
great success of &e Almohades, the vast empire S the 
Almoravides wsa not at once subdued: and Mohammed, 
after an ineffectual attempt to reduce the city of Marocco, 
died in the year 1130, having failed to eccmnpldi the 
olgect of his ambition, the possession of a throne. He 
was succeeded by Abd-d-Mumen, who Assumed the title of 
or Commander of the EmthfuL During 
the tbiriy years he reigned, and under Ms descendant^ 
Yiissef and Yakub, called Almanzor-Bfllah, the dynasty of 
the Almohades was exceedingly illuatrious, and the arts 
flourished greatly. They rendered themsdves masters of 
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the proTOicee of Fez, Marocco, Tlemcen, Oran, and Tun^; 
and passing into Spain, they overran Andalusia, Valencia^ 
and a part of Aragon and Portugal, as far the Ebro on one 
aide and tho Tagus on the other. But this vasst empire 
was not of long continuance; for in the year 1212, when 
the Moslems under Mohammed were defeated by the 
Christian princes of Spain in the great battle of Las Navas, 
near Tolosa, the governors of the several provinces took 
advantage of that disaster to throw off their allegiance, and 
declared themselves independent — an ex ample that was the 
signal for a general revolt. The dynasty of the Almohad^ 
became extinct in Spain in the year 1257, and in Africa in 
1269. The last sovereign of this race, Abu Dabus Edris, 
who had with difficulty maintained a shadow of power in 
flifi city of Marocco, was assassinated by a slave. They 
were succeeded by the dynasties of the Hafsides, the 
Mevanides, and the Merinides. See AxMOBAvroBS. 

‘ ALMON, JoHi3‘, a political pamphleteer and publisher 
of considerable note, was bom at Liverpool about 1738. 
In early life he was apprentice to a printer in his native 
town, and he subsequently spent two years at sea. He 
came to London in 1758, and at once commenced a career 
which, if not important in itself, had a very important 
influence on the political history of the country. The 
opposition, hampered and harassed by the government to an 
extent that threatened the total suppression of independent 
Opinion, were in great need of a channel of communication 
with the public, and they found what they wanted in 
Almon. He had become personally known to the leaders 
through various publications of hia own which had a great 
though transient popularity; the more important of these 
being The Gonduct of a late JTohle Gomowunder [Lord 
George SackviHe] Examined (1759); a R&dew of the Reign 
of Ge(yrge ILj published on the death of that monarch; a 
Review of Mr Administration (1761); and a coUeo 
tion of letters on political subjecis. The review of Pittis 
administration passed through four editions, and secured 
for its author the friendship of Lord Temple, to whom it 
was dedicated. Being thus ih the counsels of the party, 
he was persuaded in 1763 to open a bookseller’s shop in 
Piccadilly, chiefly for the publication and sale of political 
psimphlets. As he generally received with every pamphlet 
a sum sufficient to secure him against aU contingencies, it 
cannot be said that he acted entirely from disinterested or 
patriotic motives. At the same time, he deserves the credit 
of intrepidity; and it cannot be denied that, whether he 
knew the full value of the principle for which he was con- * 
tending or not, he did very much to secure the freedom of 
the press. The government of course were not unobservant 
of Alm nn’a proceedings, and, as has often been the case, 
strengthened his influence by the very measures they took 
to repress it In 17 66 the Attorney-General moved to have 
him tried for the publication of the pamphlet entitled 
Juries and Idbels, but the prosecution failed; and in 1770, 
for merely selling a copy of the XoTidon Museum con- 
taining Jumus)3 celebrated “ Letter to the King,” he was 
Ss^t^ced by Lord Mansfield to pay a fine of ten marks, 
^fl^give sequnty for his good behaviour. It was this trial 
thaf^^jaHed forth the letter to Lord Mansfield, one of the 
most bitter of the Junius series. Almon himself published 
an account of the trial, and of course did not let slip the 
opportunity of reprinting the matter that had been the 
ground of indictment, but no further proceedings were 
taken against him. In 1774 Almon commenced ^e pub- 
lication of his Parliamentary Register j and he also issued 
an abstract of the debates from 1742, when Chandler’s 
Keports ceased, to 1774. About the same time, having 
earned a competency, he retired to Boxmoor in Hertford- 
shire, though he still continued to write on political subjects. 
He afi»Twarda became proprietor of the General Advertiser^ 


in the management of which he lost hia fortune, and was 
declared insolvent. To these calamities was added an 
imprisonment for libel and a sentence of outlawry. Being 
enabled at last to return to Boxmoor, he continued for 
some years a career of undiminished literary activity. 
last work, a Life of Wilkes, in five volumes (1805), was 
perhaps his worst, being entirely wanting in proportion 
and arrangement. He ^ed on the 12th December 1805. 
A complete list of Almon’s works, most of which appeared 
anonymously, is given in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica* 
Though their hterary merit is not great, they are of very 
considerable value to the student of the political history 
of the period. 

ALMOND. This is the fruit of Amygdcdus communts, 
a plant belonging to the natural order Kosaceae, sub-order 
Amygdaleae or Drupiferse. The tree appears to be a native 
of Asia, Barbaiy, and Marocco; but it has been extensively 
distributed over the warm temperate region of the Old 
World. It is a tree 
of moderate size ; the 
leaves are oblong- 
lanceolate, and ser- 
rated at the edges; 
and the flowers, 
whichappearearlyin 
spring, are of a pink 
colour. The fruit is 

drupe, having a 
downy outer coat, 
called the epicarp, 
covering a tough 
portion called Ihe 
mesocarp, which en- 
closes thereticulated 
hard stony shell or 
endocarp. The seed _ 
is the kernel which ^ 
is contained within 
these coverings. The 
shell-almonds of 
trade consist of the 
endocarps enclosing 
the seeds. The tree 
grows in Syria and 
Palestine; and is referred to in the Bible under the name 
of Shakedy meaning hasten.” The word Luz, which occurs 
in Genesis yyx. 37, and which has been translated hazel, 
is supposed to be another name for the almond. In Pales- 
tine the tree flowers in January, and this hastening of the 
period of flowering seems to be alluded to in Jeremiah L 
11, 12, where the Lord asks the prophet, “What seest 
thoul” and he replies, “The rod of an almond-tree;” and 
the Lord says, “ Thou hast* well seen, for I will hasten my 
word to perform it." In Ecclesiastes xiL 6 it is said the 
“ almond-tree shall flourish.” This has often been supposed 
to refer to the resemblance of the hoary locks of ago to 
the flowers of the almond; but this exposition is not borne 
out by the facts of the case, inasmuch as the flowers 
of the almond are not white but pink. The passage is 
more probably intended to allude to the hastening 'or rapid 
approach of old age. The application of Shaked or hasten 
to the almond is similar to the use of the name “ May” 
for the hawthorn, which usx^^ally flowers in that month m 
Britain. The rod of Aaron, mentioned in Numbers xvii., 
was taken from an almond-tree; and the Jews still cany 
rods of almond-blossom to the synagogues on great festival 
days. The fruit of the almond supplied a model for certain 
kinds of ornamental carved work^ (Exodus xxv. 33, 34; 
xxxviL 19, 20). Dr Tristram remarks; “The blossom of 
the almond is a very pale pink, but where, as in the 



The Almond-tree (Amygdaliu eommunis)^ tbe fruit of 
which is a drupe with a tough mesocarp. Th« 
Hebrew word J^aJked Is generally translated Al- 
mond (Gem Jdiii. 11; £xod.xxT. 88, 34; xxxTli.19; 
Kmnb. xvU. 8). The word Lttz^ which occurs in 
Genesis xxx. 87, and la there translated Hazel, 
appears to he the name of the Almond-tree, while 
Shaktd is the name of the fruit. 
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orchards near ITablous (Shechem)^ the peach and almond 
trees are intermingled, tiie almond looks white by com- 
parison, In early spring it forms a beautiful feature in the 
landscape there, as the lower slopes of Gerizim, as well as 
the Talley, are studded with almonds and peaches, in lively 
contrast with the deep green foliage of the orange-trees, 
and rivalling an apple orchard in splendour of colour. 
There are also many wild almond-trees on Mount CarmeL 
The tree seldom exceeds 12 to 16 feet in height,” There 
are two varieties of the plant, the one producing sweet, the 
other bitter almonds. The kernel of the former contains a 
fixed oil and emulsin; while that of the latter has in addi- 
tion a nitrogenous substance called amygdalin, which, by 
combination with emuisin, produces a volatile oil and prus- 
sic acid. The flowers of the bitter almond-tree {Amygdalus 
communis, variety amara) are larger and whiter than those 
of the sweet almond-tree {Amygdalus communis, variety 
dulds). The sweet almond is bland and inodorous. There 
are numerous commercial varieties, of which the most 
esteemed is the Jordan almond, imported from Malaga. 
Valentia almonds are also valued Fresh sweet almonds 
are nutritive and demulcent, bnt as the outer brown skin 
or episperm sometimes causes irritation of the alimentary 
canal, they are blanched by removal of this sMn when used 
at dessert. When bitter almonds are pounded in water 
a ratafia odour is produced, on account of the formation of 
prussic acid. The essential oil or essence of almonds, so 
much employed for flavouring dishes, requires to be used 
with caution, as it possesses marked poisonous qualities. 
In some cases the ofl, even when taken in small quantities, 
produces nettle-rash. The import of sweet? almonds into 
Britain m 1870 amounted to 36,189 cwt.; of bitter almonds, 
7618 cwt. 

ALMONDBURY, an extensive parish and township of 
Yorkshire in England, lying to the S.E. of Huddersfield, 
As the manufactures of Huddersfield have increased, 
various outlying districts have been built on, so that the 
parish of Almondbxuy now includes a considerable part of 
that important and flourishing town. The parish contains 
28,092 acres. The town lies on the river Calder, 2 miles 
S.E, of Huddersfield, and had formerly a cathedi^ and a 
strong castle. By some writers it is supposed to occupy 
the site of the Roman Gampodunum mentioned by 
Antoninus; but whether or not, the place can boast a 
Roman origin — ^it was at least a town of importance in 
Saxon times, and a seat >of the kings of Northumbria. It 
has a free grammar school founded by James L, a good 
church, and several other public buildings. The inhabitants 
of the town and parish are chiefly engaged in the manu- 
facture of fine cloths, and woollen, cotton, and silk goods. 
In 1871 the population of the parish was 46,299; of the 
township, 11,669. 

ALMONER, in its primitive sense, denotes an officer in 
religious houses, to whom belonged the management and 
distribution of the alms of the house. By the ancient 
canons, all monasteries were to spend at least a tenth 
part of their income in alms to the poor, and all bishops 
were required to keep almoners. 

Lobd Almooteb, or Lonn High Almonek of ENGitAHD, 
is an ecclesiastical officer, generally a bishop, who has a 
right to the forfeiture of all deodands and the goods of a 
fdo de se, which he is to distribute among the poor. He 
has also, by virtue of an ancient custom, the power of 
giving the first^h from the Mug's table to whatever poor 
person he pleases, or, instead of it, an alms in money. 
See MAtrOTAT Thursday. ^ ^ 

AT.M ORX, the principal town in the British district of 
KumAon, within the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces, is situated in 29® 35' N. lat., and 79® 
42' £. long. The town is built on the crest of a ridge of 
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the Himalayas, running east and west, and 5337 feet above 
sea-leveL It consists chiefly of a single street, about 50 
feet wide and three-quarters of a mile long, closed by a 
gate at each end- A few detached houses, inhabited by 
Europeans, are scattered along the face of the mountain 
below the town. The town was captured by the GurkhAs 
in 1790, who constructed a fort on the eastern extremity 
of the ridge. Anorfier citadel, Fort Moira, is situated on 
the other extremity of the ridge. Ainord is also celebrated 
as the scene of the British victoiy which terminated the 
war with NepAl in April 1816, and which resulted in the 
evacuation of Kumdon by the Qurkhds, and the annexa- 
tion of the province by the British, According to the 
census of 1872, the town contains a population of 6900 
souls. It has been constituted a municipaliiy, the revenue 
and expenditure of which in 1871-72 is returned as fel- 
lows : — ^Revenue — ^Receipts from octroi, £29, 16a; house- 
tax, £211, 8s.; other sources of income, £30, 14s.: total, 
£271, 18s. i^penditure — ^Establishment, including coat 
of collection, police, and conservancy, £182; repairs, £90, 
16s.; other items, £3, 16s. : total, £276, 12s. 

ALMORAYIDES, a family of Mahometan princes who 
reigned in Africa and in Spain between 1073 and 1147 
A.D. This appellation was derived from the sect of Af- 
Mordbetkun (Dedicated to the service of God), which arose 
about the middle of the 11th century, among a poor 
ignorant tribe of Berbers inhabiting the mountains of 
Atlas, on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. At the request 
of a sheik of Lamtouna, who had acquired some taste for 
learning by travelling in the East, Abdallah-ben-Yazim, 
an Arabian of extraordinary erudition, consented to instruct 
the people in the truths of Islam. The entbuBiasm of 
Abdallah created a like zeal in the hearts of his ignorant 
hearers ; and by. the energy and novdty of his discourses 
he so inflamed the minds of Ms disciples that they com- 
pelled those whom persuasion could not move to embrace 
the new religion. Thus Abdallah found himself at the 
head of a numerous sect, who soon began to regard him as 
their leader both in temporal and spiritual matters. Under 
the name of Almorabethun or Ahnoravides, they overran 
the country of Daza, lying between the desert of Sahara 
and the ancient GetuHa, and ultimately extended their 
conquests from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
frontiers of Nigritia. Abdallah died on the field of battle in 
the year 1058. He was succeeded by Abu-Bekr-Ibn-Omar, 
a man whose abilities were scarcely equal to the difficulties 
of tbe position in wMch he was placed. In 1072 he 
was supplanted by Yussef-Ibn-TasL^, to whom he had 
entrusted the government on setting out for Atlas to 
quell an insurrection of the Berbers. Yussef completely 
established the Almoravide power inAl-Magreb in 1073. 
On the invitation of Mohammed of Seville, he crossed to 
Algeciras in 1086, and at once marched against Alphonso 
YX , the most powerful prince in Ghristendom, They met in 
the plains of Zalaca (23d Oct. 1086), and Alphonso was 
defeated with terrible slaughter. The news of Yussefs 
success induced many of Arabs of Spain to enlist 
imder his victorions banner. In a third expedition to 
Spain (1091), he attac^edMohammed, and after a protracted 
siege became master of Seville. This conquest was followed 
by the subjugation of Almeria, Denia, Xativa, and Yalen- 
cia. The acquisition of the Balearic Isles was the com- 
pletion of this vast empire, which extended from the Ebro 
and the Tagus to the frontiers of Sondan. Although 
Marocco was his capital, he frequently visited his Spanish 
dominions ; and on the last occasion, having assembled the 
governors of the province at Cordova, he appointed Ali, 
the youngest of Ms sons, as Ms successor. He then re- 
I turned to Marocco, where he died at a very advanced ag^ 
I 1106 A.D. (600 of the Hegira), after a reign of forty years. 
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F«w kmgs lave received so noble a heritage as that to 
which Ali succeeded. The first years of his reign were 
pro^erous^ though disturbed by the Almohades, who were 
preparing the way for the destruction of the Ahnoravides. 
Ali was at last obliged to recall from Spain his son Tashfyn, 
who was using Hs utmost endeavours to oppose the victo- 
rious career of Alphonso of Aragon, sumamed the Fighter, 
But the valour of Tashfyn was of little avail agai^t the 
risiag power of the Ahnohades; disaster followed disaster; 
and when, in 1143, he succeeded to the throne, but a 
moiety of the kingdom remained. It was in vain that he 
received succours from Spain, the troops from that soft 
dimate being little fitted for service in the wild regions of 
Atlas. Driven from Tlemecen, he sought refuge in Oran ; 
but Abd-d-Mumen appeared before its walls, and by threats 
60 intimidated the inhabitants that Tashf^m was compelled 
to attempt escape on horseback, with to favourite wife 
behind him ; but being dosely pursued, he urged to horse 
over a predpice, and with to wife was dashed to pieces. 
With Tashfyn expired the domination of the AJmoravidM ; 
for although they stOl remained in possession of the city 
of Marocco, their power was completely broken, Ishak- 
Ibrahim, the son of Tashfyn, was taken and put to death 
at Alcazar in 1147, on the surrender of Marocco by 
treachery, and with him the dynasty of the Ahnoravides 
became extinct. The remnant of the sect, driven from Spain, 
took refuge in the Balearic Islands, hut it finally sup- 
pressed in 1208. (For the history of the Arabians in Spain, 
see the works of Cardonne, Cond^, St BHaire, D’Herbdot, 
Al-Makkari, and Do^.) 

ALMQYIST, Karu Jonas Ltmwia, one of the most 
extraordinary figures that the history of literature can 
produce, was bom at Stockholm in 1793. He began life 
under highly favourable auspices ; but becoming tired of a 
university career, he threw up the position he held in the 
capital to lead a colony of friends to the wilds of Weim- 
land. This ideal Scandinavian life soon proved a failure ; 
Almqyist found the pen easier to wield than the plough, 
and in 1829 we find him once more settled in Stockholm. 
Now began his literary life; and after bringing out several 
educational works, he made himself suddenly famous by the 
publication of his great novel, The Book of the TIwm-Rose. 
The career so begun developed with extraordinary rapidity; 
few writers have equalled Almqyist in productiveness and 
versatility ; lyrical, epic, and dramatic poems ; romances ; 
lectures; philosopMcd, aesthetical, moral, poHtical, and 
educational treatises; works of reli^ons edification, studies 
in lexicography and history, in mathematics and philology, 
form the most prominent of to countless contributions to 
modern Swedish literature. So excellent was to style, 
that in this respect he has been considered the first of 
Swedish writers. His life was as varied as his work. 
Unsettled, unstable m all his doings, he passed from one 
lucrative post to another, at last subsisting entirely on the 
proceeds of literary and j oumalistic labour. More and more 
vehemenidy he espoused the cause of socialism in his 
brilliaht wv^ and pamphlets ; friends were beginning to 
leave him, foes beginning to triiapiph, when suddenly all 
minor critiGism wad silenced by the astounding news that 
Almqvist, convicted of forgery and charged with murder, 
had fled from Sweden. Th^ occurred in 18dl. For many 
years no more was heard of him ; but it is now known 
that he went over to America, and settled in St Louis. 
During a journey through Texas he was robbed of all his 
manuscripts, among which are said to have been several 
uuprinted novels. He appealed in person to President 
Lincoln, but the robbers could not be traced. In 1865 
he returned to Europe, and his strange and sinister 
existence came to a close at Bremen on the 26th 
of September 1866. Jt is by Ms romances, un- 
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doubtedly the beat in Swedish, that to literary fame wiB 
mainly be supported ; but to singular history will always 
point him out as a remarkable figure even when to works 
are no longer read* He was another Eugene Aram, but of 
greater genius, and so far more successful that he escaped 
the judicial penalty of his crimes. (n. w. o.) 

ALMUG or ALGUM TREK The Hebrew words 
Almuggim or Algnmmmi are translated Almug or Algum 
trees in our version of the Bible (see 1 Kings x. 11, 12; 
2 Ohron. ii 8, and ix. 10, 11). The wood of the tree was 
very precious, and was brought from Ophir (probably some 
part of India), along witii gold and precious stones, by 
Hiram, and was used in the formation of pillars for the 
temple at Jerusalem, and for the king’s house; also for the 
inlaying of stairs, as well as for harps and psalteries. It is 
probably the red sandal-wood of India {Fterocarpus earUor 
limii). This tree belongs to the natural order Leguminosas, 
suborder Papilionacese. The wood is hard, heavy, close- 
grained, and of a fine red colour. It is different from the 
white fragrant sandal-wood, whidi is the produce of S<mr 
tdVwm, olhwm,^ a tree belonging to a distinct natural order. 

ALMUNECAR, a small seaport town of Spain, in the 
province of Giana^, about 33 miles south of the town of 
that name. It is a place of Moorish origm, and is toler- 
ably well built. The harbour is fit for small vessels only, 
and is much exposed to gales from the east. Sugar, 
cotton, and fruits axe the chief products of Almunecar and 
the surrounding country, which is naturally very fertile, 
but the trade is small compared mth that of former tunes. 
Popul ation, 6000. 

ALNWICK, the county town of Northumberland, is 
situated on the south bank of the river Alne, 310 miles N. 
of London, 34 N. of Newcastle, and 29 S. of Berwick. 
There are remains of the old wall which surrounded the 
town, and one of the four gates still exists; but moat of the 
houses are comparatively modem, and are laid out in well- 
paved spacions streets. In the market-place there is a 
large town-haQ, and a handsome building containing an 
assembly-room and a reading-room. Besides the parish 
church, Alnwick possesses a beautiful district church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and several Protestant dissenting 
places of worship. The chief employments are brewing, 
tanning, and brickmaking, but these manufactures axe 
here of little importance. A small export trade is carried 
on through Alnmouth in com, pork, and eggs, and a 
market is held every Saturday chiefly for these articles. 
The local government consists of a bailiff, nominated by the 
Duke of Northumberland, md twenty-four common coun- 
cihnen, four of whom are eiectea annually as chamberlains; 
the conncihnen fill up vacancies in their body from the 
freemen, who usually are about 300 in number. The 
ceremony of making freemen is of a very peculiar kind. 
The candidates, mounted on horseback, assemble in the 
market-place very early m the morning of St Mark’s day — 
the 26tli April— -clad in white from head to foot, with 
swords by their sides, and attended by the bailiff and 
chamberlains, who are mounted and armed in the same 
manner. From the market-place they proceed, with music 
playing before Ihem, to a large pool called FremmiB Well^ 
where they dismount and draw up in a body at some dis- 
tance from the water, and, on a given signal from the 
bailiff, rush into the pool, and scramble through the mud 
as fast as they can. As the water is generally very foul, 
they come out in a dirty condition; but they put on dry 
clothes, remount their horses, and ride at full gallop round 
the boundaries of the town. According to tradition, the 
observance of this custom was enjoined by Eling John to 
pun^ the inhabitants for their carelessness, the king 
having, it is said, lost to way, and been bemir^ in a bog, 
from their neglect of the roads near the town. To the 
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northwest of the town is Alnwick Castle, which has 
belong^ to the N’orthxnnberlaiid family since 1310. In 
early times this fortress was an important defence against 
the Scotch, and was besieged by them on several occasions, 
most memorably in 1093, when Malcolm Canmore and his 
son Edward were slain under its walls; and in 1174, when 
William^ the Lion was defeated and taken prisoner. For 
a long time it was permitted to fall into decay, but it has 
recently been restored, and to some extent remodelled, and 
is now one of the most magnificent specimens of a baronial 
residence in England. The grounds are extensive, and 
contain the remains of two abbeys, Alnwick and Hulme. 
The population of Alnwick in 1871 was 5822. 

ALOE Aloes is a medicmal substance used as a 
purgative, and produced from various species of aloe, such 
as A. spicata^ vulgaris, socotrina, indica, and purpurascens, 
ail belonging to the natural order Liliaceae. Several 
of aloes are distinguished in commerce — ^Barhadoes, soco- 
trine, hepatic, Indian, and Cape aloes. The first two are 
those commonly used for medicinal purposes. Aloes is the 
inspissated juice of the leaves of the plant When the 
leaves* are cut the juice flows out, and is collected and 
evaporatei After the juic.e has been obtained, the leaves 
are sometimes boiled, so as to yield an inferior kind of 
aloes. The active principle is called aloein. Aloes is used 
in the form of extract, piU, tincture, and wine. It is 
irritant, and requires to be used with caution. 

The plant called American aloe belongs to a different 
order, viz., AmaryUidacess. The plant is called Agave 
Americana, The juice of the plant, taken immediately 
before flowermg, is used in America for the manufacture 
of an intoxicating beverage. In Ecuador the spongy 
substance of the flower stem is used instead of tinder, and 
in the schools the green leaves serve as paper. A punish- 
ment among the Aztecs was introducing tbe spiny points 
of the leaves into the skin. The plant often delays flower- 
ing for many years, and then pushes up a flowering stalk 
with great rapidity, sometimes at the rate of 1 foot or even 
2 feet in twenty-four hours. The fibrous matter procured 
from the agave by maceration supplies pita flax. 

The aloes or li^ aloes of the Bible (Numb. xxiv. 6, and 
Psalm xlv. 8) is quite different from the medicinal ^oes. 
The Hebrew words ahalim and aJwXoth, and the Greek 
word aloe, are rendered aloes in our version of the Scrip- 
tures. The substance is supposed by some to be the 
fragrant wood of Aquilaria Agallochum, a plant belonging 
to the natural order Aquilariaceas. There are, however, 
considerable doubts as to the correctness of this view, more 
especially as the tree is a native of Cochin China, Silhet, 
and Northern India, and is not found in Chaldea or Syria. 
From the allusion made to the trees of lign aloes by Bal^m, 
it seems probable that they were known as growing in 
Syria. It is quite possible, however, that the precious 
fragrant substance called aloes, and mentioned in Scripture 
along with cinnamon, cassia, myrrh, and spices, may have 
been brought from Lidia. As a perfume it is noted in 
Psalm xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17; Song of SoL iv. 14. The 
use of aloes in perfuming the coverings of the dead is 
referred to in John xixi. 39^, 40. 

ALOID.®, or Aloiad^, the designation of Otus and 
Ephialtes, sons of Poseidon by Iphimedea, wife of Aloeus. 
They are celebrated for their extraordinary stature, being 
27 cubits in height and 9 in breadth when only nine years 
old. The story of their piling PeHon upon Ossa in their 
war with the Olympian gods is one of the best known of 
the early Greek myths. According to Homer's account, 
they were destroyed by Apollo ere their beards began to 
grow, {Odgsseg, xi. 3<56; Uiad, v, 385.) 

ALOMPKA, Axottno Fhoitba, founder of the reigning 
dynasty in Burmah, was bom 1711 at Monohaboo, a 
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small village 60 miles north-west of Ava. Of humble 
origin, he had risen to be chief of his native village wlmn 
the invasion of Birmah by the king of Pegu in 1752 gave 
him the opportunity of attaining to the highest distinction. 
The whole country had tamely submitted to the invader* 
and the leading chiefs had taken the oaths of allegiance. 
Alompra, however, with a more independent spirit, not 
only contrived to regain possession of his viOage, hut was 
able to defeat a body of Feguan troops that had been sent 
to punish him. Upon this the Birmese, to the number of 
a thousand, rallied to his standard, and marched with him 
upon Ava, which was recovered from the invaders before 
the dose of 1753. For several years he prosecuted the 
war with uniform success. In 1764 the Pegoans, to 
avenge themselves for a severe defeat at Keoum-nuomn, 
slew the king of Birmah, who was their prisoner. The son 
of the latter claimed the throne, and was supported by the 
tribe of Quois; but Alompra resisted, being detennin^ to 
maintain his own supremacy. In 1756 Alompra founded 
the city of Bangoon. In 1757 he had estabKshed his 
position as one of the most powerful monarchs of the 
East by the invasion and conquest of Pegu. Ere a year 
elapsed the Peguans revolted' but Alompra, with his usual 
promptitude, at once quelled the insurrection. The Euro- 
peans were suspected of having instigated the rising, and 
the massacre of the English at Negrais in October 1759 is 
supposed to have been approved by Alompra after the event,, 
though there is no evidence that he ordered it. Againafe 
the Siamese, who were also suspected of having abetted 
the Peguan rebels, he proceeded more openly and severely. 
Entering their territory, he was just about to invest the 
capital when he was seized with an illness which proved 
fatal on the 16th May 1760. Alompra is certainly one of 
the most remarkable figures in modem Oriental history* 
To undoubted military genius he added considerable poH- 
tioaJ sagacity, and he deserves particular credit for hia 
efforts to improve the administration of justice. His 
cruelty and deceitfulness are faults common to all Eastern 
despots. 

ALOST, or Aalst, a town of Belgium, on the eastern 
frontier of the province of East Flanders, about midway 
between Ghent and Brussels. The Dmider, a navigable 
tributary of the Scheldt, passes through the town, which is 
a clean, well-built place, surrounded by a wall with five 
gates. The church of St Martin, a fine edifice, although 
unfinished, contains a celebrated picture hy Eifbens, “St 
Eoche Praying for the Cessation of the Plague/' Among 
the other public buildings are a town-haU, which wa& 
foimded about 1200 a.d., a college, and an hospital The 
trade is extensive, chiefly in com, oil, hops, and beer; and 
there are linen, lace, and cotton manufactories, and iron* 
foundries of considerable importance, Alost was formerly 
the capital of imperial Flanders. The French under 
Turenne took it in 1667, but were obliged to abandon it 
after the battle of Eamilliea in 1706. Population, 19,000. 

ALPACA is a name applied generally to several allied 
South American wool-bearing anunals, but more properly 
restricted to one of the species. It is further used to dis- 
iinguish the wool obtained from these animals, and Ihe- 
woven textures manufactured from the wool are also known 
as alpacas., The alpacas or llamas are natives of ihe lofty 
table-lands and moxmtain-range of the Andes in Pera and 
Chili, and in that region of the globe they long occupied the 
position held in the Old World by their congeners of 
larger size, the camels. To the ancient Peruvians Ihe llamae 
were the only available beasts of burden and wool-bearing 
creatures, jxist as to the present day the camel is to the tribee 
of the Asiatic deserts. The camel (Camdus) and the llama 
(Auchenia) form the two existing genera of the family 
^Camelidae; and thus in a zbcfiogic^ sense also the one 
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arepresents the other in different r^ons of the earth* A 
great deal of doubt and confusion has existed as to the 
n umb er of species into which the Hamas can be divided — a 
very common occurrence in dealing with domesticated or 
semi-domesticated creatures. Most authorities now, how- 
ever, agree in regarding them as separable into four 
species, fallowing the classification of Von Tschudi, who 
has given much careful consideration to the subject. The 
species, accmxiing to that naturalist, are the llama (^Auchenia 
IciTtid)^ the huanaco or guanaco (A* hucLTi/Oco), the alpaca or 
paco (A, paco)f and the vicugna (A. vicunna,) The two 
first-named species are, or rather were, more valued as 
beasts of burden, and for their flesh, than as sources of 
wool, being able to bear from 120 to 150 fc burden over 
long distances daily. The guanaco attains a size not much 
less than our red deer^ and is the largest and most widely 
spread of all the species, being found from the equator 
southward to Patagonia. The llama is next in size, but 
its habitat is limited to the loftier mountains of itorth 
Peru. Although both species yield a serviceable quality of 
wool, which is used by the Peruvians and found in com- 
merce, it is chiefly to the alpaca we owe the supply of 
wool imported into this country under that name. The 
alpaca is considerably smaller than either the llama or the 
guanaco, but in general outline all the species resemble 
each other. In its native condition the alpaca ranges 
between 10® and 20° S. lat, from the centre of Peru into 
Bolivia, not coming lower down in vertical distribution 
than between 8000 and 9000 feet above the sea^leveL 
At and above these heights it lives in herds in a semi- 
domesticated condition, being only driven into the villages 
to be shorn. The wool, which varies in length from 2 to 
6 inches, is of a very lustrous and fine quality, and is 
mostly white, black, or gray, shades of brown or fawn 
being rarer. The vicugna is a much rarer animal than 
the alpaca, being found sparsely scattered from Ecuador, 
throughout Peru, into Bolivia, but seldom descending 
under 13,000 feet above the sea-level. It is about the 
same size as the alpaca, and yields an exceedingly delicate 
wool, varying in colour from a reddish yellow to a dull 
white. It is usually worth about twice as much as 
alpaca, and is greatly valued for fine felts. 

There is evidence of these animals having been held 
domesticated and used for their wool in their native regions 
from remote antiquity. Bemains of clothing made from 
alpaca wools have been found in the graves of the Incasj 
and when, in the early part of the 16th century, Europeans 
first visited Peru, these animals formed the chief wealth of 
the natives, being the carriers of their commerce as well as 
the main source of their food and clothing- Small quan- 
tities of the wool were occasionally met with in English com- 
merce; but it was not till 1836 that it became established 
as a regular trading commodiiy with Europe. In that year 
Mr fnow Sir) Titus Salt, a wool-broker and manufacturer 
in Bradford, purchased a quantity he met with in a Liver- 
pool wardiouse at 8d. per !Gb, and set himself to discover 
its capabilities. The amount and manner of his success 
will be described in the articles Wool and Worsted 
Mantteaotures; it need only be remarked here that his 
experiments have resulted in making alpaca a staple second 
in importance to wool, and so creating an industry of 
great and rapidly increasing dimensions. The success of 
his experiments led to the erection of Ms great manu- 
facturing establishment of Saltaire, iu wMch upwards of 
3000 hands are employed in the alpaca manufacture. The 
quantity of alpaca imported iuto England from 1836 — ^the 
yeSr , of Sir Titus SMt^s first experimental purchase — to 
1840, averaged 660,800 ft yearly, wMch sold at about 
lOd. per ft). In 1852 the imports had risen to 2,186,480 
\h, and the price advanced to 28. 6d. per Ib. In 1864 the 
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imports amounted to 2,664,027 ft, and in 1872 they were 
3,878,739 ftj the value of ave^e qualities being from 
28. 6d. to 2s. lOd. per flb. The introduction of the various 
species of llama into Europe has been frequently urged, 
Geoffrey St Hilaire and other Frendi naturalists having 
specially pointed out the desirability of their introduction 
into Prance, and at one time a herd existed in the 
Pyrenees; but in Europe the creatures must be still re- 
garded as curiosities of zoological coUectioiis. In 1869 
systematic and costly attempts were made to acclimatise 
the alpaca in our Australian colonies by Mr Ledger, a gen- 
tleman who had devoted many years to observation of the 
conditions of life of the animal. At first the experiment 
presented most encouraging prospects; the herds continued 
healthy and increased in numbers; but gradually the subtle 
infiuences of the loss of their native mountain climate 
became apparent, — title creatures drooped, their numbers 
dwindled, and for the present the undertaking must be 
regarded as a complete failure. 

ALP AESLAN or AXAN, Mohammed Beh Daoxjd, the 
second sultan of the dynasty of Seljuk, in Persia, and great- 
grandson of Seljuk, the founder of the dynasty. He was 
born in the year 1 029 A.D., 421 of the Hegira. He assumed 
the name of Mohammed when he embraced the Mussulman 
faith; and on account of his military prowess he obtained 
the surname Alp Arslan, wMch signifies a valiant Hon.” 
He succeeded Ms father Daoud as ruler of Khorassan in 
1059, and Ms uncle Togrul Bey as sultan of Oran in 1063, 
and thus became sole monarch of Persia, from the river 
Oxus to the Tigris. In consoHdating Ms empire and sub- 
duing contending factions he was ably assisted by Nizam- 
al-Mulk, Ms vizier, one of the most eminent statesmen 
in early Mahometan Mstory. Peace and security being 
established in Ms dominions, he convoked an assembly of 
the states, and declared Ms son MaKk Shah Ms heir and 
successor. With the hope of acquiring immense booty in 
the rich temple of St Basil in Caesarea, the capital of 
Cappadocia, he placed himself at the head of the Turkish 
cavalry, crossed the Euphrates, and entered and plundered 
that city. He then marched into Armenia and Georgia, 
wMch, in the year 1064, he finally subdued. To punish 
the Georgians for the brave defence wMch they had made, 
and as a badge of their humiliating condition, the conqueror 
obHged them to wear at their ears horse-shoes of iron. In 
the year 1068 Alp Arslan invaded the Boman empire, 
the seat of wMch was then at Constantinople. The Emperor 
Bomanus Diogenes, assuming the command in person, 
met the invaders in CiHcia, In three several campaigns 
Ms arms were victorions, and the Turks were forced to 
retreat beyoud the Euphi^tes. In the fourth he advanced 
with an army of 100,000 men into the Armenian territory, 
for the reKef of that country. Here he was met by Alp 
Arslan; and the sultan having proposed terms of peace, 
wMch were insultiugly rejected by the emperor, a bloody 
and decisive engagement took place near Malazfcurd, in 
wMch the Greeks, after a terrible slaughter, were totally 
routed. Bomanus was taken prisoner and conducted into 
the presence of Alp Arslan, who treated Mm with a noble 
generosity. A ransom of a million and an annual tribute of 
3000 pieces of gold, an intermarriage between the families, 
and the deHverance of all the captive Mussulmans in the 
power of the Greeks, having been agreed to as the terms 
of p^e and the Hberty of the emperor, Bomanus was 
dismissed, loaded with presents and respectfully attended 
by a nuHtary guard. He was unable, however, to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and the war was accordingly 
renewed. At tMs time the dominion of Alp Aralan 
extended over the fairest part of Asia: 1200 princes or 
sons of princes surrounded Ms throne, and 200,000 soldiers 
were re^y to execute Ms commands. He now dedaied 
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his purpose of attempting the conquest of Turkestan, the 
original seat of his ancestors. ‘-After great preparations 
for the expedition, he marched with a powerful army, and 
arrived at the banks of the Oxus. Before he could pass 
the river with safety, it was necessary to gain possession 
of some fortresses in its vicinity, one of which was for 
several days vigorously defended by the governor, Yussuf 
Kothual, a Kharizmian. He was, however, obliged to sur- 
render, and was carried a prisoner before the sultan. 
Being condemned to suffer a cruel death, Tussuf became 
incensed, rushed upon the sultan, and stabbed him 
in the breast. The wound proved mortal, and Alp Arslan 
expired a few hours after he received it, on the 15th Dec. 
1072. 

ALPES, the name of three departments in the south- 
east of Erance , — Basses Alpes^ Rautes Alpes^ and Alpes 
Maritimes, 

Basses Alpes is bounded on the H. by the department 
of Hautes Alpes j on the E. by the kingdom of Italy and 
the department of Alpes Maritimes; on the S. by the 
departments of Yar and Bouches du EhSne; and on the 
W. by those of Yaucluse and Drdme. It extends at the 
widest points 90 miles from N.E. to S.W., and 70 from 
E. to W,, and contains an area of 2680 square mflea. Its 
surface is mountainous, especially on the north-east, where 
offshoots of the Maritime Alps penetrate into the country, 
rising near the river Ubaye to an elevation of over 
9000 feet above the level of the sea. With the excep- 
tion of the south-eastern comer, which is drained by 
the Yar, the whole department is in the basin of the 
Durance, which for a considerable distance separates 
Basses from Hautes Alpes, but eventually strikes south- 
ward through the former. Its chief tributaries are the 
Buech and the Jabron on the right, and the IJbaye, the 
Bl^one, the Asse, and the Yerdon on the left. The clbnate 
in the mountainous districts of the north is cold and 
variable. The soil there is poor, but it is cultivated with 
great industry — producing rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
and timber. In the south and south-west, however, where 
the country is comparatively flat, the temperature is milder 
and the soil more fertile j here plums, almonds, apricots, 
peaches, and other fruits are produced in large quantities, 
as well as wine of an excellent description, chiefly for home 
consumption. Considerable numbers of cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs are reared in the Basses Alpes, besides which 
many flocks of sheep, from Yar and Bouches du Ilh6ne, 
are pastured during summer in the upper valleys of the 
department. Came is abundant. There are mines of lead 
and other metals of some value. The manufactures are 
few and of little importance, the chief being leather, 
coarse woollen cloths, cutlery, earthenware, and paper. 
Basses Alpes, one of the departments formed out of ancient 
Provence, is divided into five arrondissements — ^Digne,in the 
centre j Barcelonnette and OasteUane, on the east; Sisteron 
and Forcalquier on the west; which together contain 30 
cantons and 251 communes. Digne is the capital and 
the seat of a bishop, whose diocese is co-extensive with the 
department; and among the other towns are Barcelonnette, 
OasteUane, Sisteron, Forcalquier, and Manosque. Popu- 
lation (1871), 139,332. 

Hatjtes Alpes is bounded on the N. by the depart- 
ments of Isfere and Savoir; on the E. by the kingdom 
of Italy; on the S. by the department of Alpes Basses ; 
and on the W. by that of Dr6me. It extends nearly 80 
miles from KE. to S.W., and contains an area of 2168 
square miles. Its surface is very mountainous, being tra- 
versed in all directions by the Cottian and Dauphin^ Alps, 
which, in Mont Pelvoux and other peaks, rise to an eleva- 
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tion of about 13,000 feet above the sea, the highest sum* 
mits in France. The Drac, flowing northwards into the 
Isfere, and the Durance, with its tributaries the Guil and 
the Buech, are the chief rivers of Hautes Alpes. The 
climate is cold in winter, and in summer variable ; the soil 
is barren, yielding only oats, .barley, potatoes, rye, and 
timber, except in a few favoured vaUeys, where wine of 
a fair quality and fruits of various kinds are produced. 
Large numbers of sheep and other domestic animals are 
reared or pastured in the department Game, both large 
and small, is found in great abundance. The mines 
produce lead, copper, iron, and other metals. There are 
no manufactures of any commercial importance, although 
some leather, coarse woollen cloth, hats, woodwork, and 
iron wares are mada Hautes Alpes, a part of the old 
province of Dauphin^, is divided into three arrondisse- 
ments: Gap on the west, Embrun on the south-east, and 
Briangon on the north-east, with 24 cantons and 89 com- 
mimes. The capital is Gap, the seat of the bishop ; Em- 
brun and Brian§on being tiie only other towns of any size. 
Population, 118,898. 

Alpes Muhtimes, bounded on the N. by Basses Alpes 
and the kingdom of Italy, which also forms its boundary 
on the E.; on the S. by the Mediterranean Sea; and on 
the W. by Yar and Basses Alpes. It extends at the 
widest points 55 miles from H. to S., and 50 from E. to 
: W,; and contains an area of 1517 square miles. The 
surface of this department, like that of the two former, is 
more or less mountainous, branches of the Maritimes Alpes 
covering the greater part of the territory. It is watered 
by the Roya, the Paillon, the Yar (with its tributaries the 
Kn4a and the Esteron), the Loup, and the Siagne. The 
climate is on the whole warm and gentle, except among 
the higher mountains; while the mildness of the tempera- 
ture gJong the shores of the Mediterranean has made that 
portion of the department a favourite resort for invalids. 
The upper valleys and mountain slopes are chiefly devoted 
to pasture for sheep, being ill-suited for cultivation, although 
a little barley and maize is grown; the richer districts of the 
south produce fruits of various ^ds, tobacco, honey, and 
flowers, used in the making of perfumes. The other manu- 
factures are of dried fruits, olive-oil, preserved anchovies 
and sardines, silk, soap, and paper. Alpes Maritimes is 
divided into three arrondissements — Grasse and Nice on 
the south, and Puget Th6niers on tiio north, containing 
25 cantons and 146 communes. The arrondissements of 
Nice and Puget Th^niers constitute the bishopric of Nice ; 
Grasse belongs to that of Fr^jus. Nice is the capital; and 
among the other towns are Mentone, YiHafranche, Grasse, 
Antibes, Cannes, and Puget Th6niera The Marseilles, 
Nice, and YentimiUe railway, skirting the coast, connects 
Cannes, Antibes, Nice, and Mentone, and Joins an Italian 
line which affords direct railway communication witii 
Genoa. The department of Alges Maritimes was formed 
in 1860 from the territory of Nice, which had been ceded 
to France, together with Mentone and Eoccabruna, pur- 
chased from the Prince of Monaco, and the arrondisse- 
ment of Grasse, transferred from Yar. It had a popula- 
tion of 119,037 in 1871. 

ALPHA and OMEGA (A and O), the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, frequently employed to 
symbolise the idea of completeness or infinity. They are 
used as a designation of himself by the speaker in Eev, i 
8|*xxi 6; xxii. 13. In the last passage the speaker is 
undoubtedly Jesus Christ. In the symbolism of the early 
church A and O, combined with a cross or with the mono- 
gram of XpioTos, represented Christianity, or, more speci- 
fically, faith in the divinity of Christ. 
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B y an alphabet we mean a list of symbols which repre- 
sent conventionally to the eye the sounds which are 
heard in the speech of a nation. An alphabet will 
therefore be perfect if the number of its s 3 nnbols exactly 
corresponds to the number of simple sounds which are 
commonly ^stinguishable in the spoken language. But 
this perfection has probably never yet been reached ; all 
known alphabets have failed, either by defect, from 
not representing all the simple sounds j or by redundancy, 
in having more than one symbol for the same sound! 
T^eymust also necessarily become imperfect by lapse of 
time. ITo nation keeps the sound of its language unaltered 
through ^ many centuries : sounds change as well as 
gra mm atical forms, though they may endure longer, so 
that the symbols no longer retain their proper values; 
often, too, several different sounds come to be denoted by 
the same symbol ; and in strictness the alphabet should be 
changed to correspond to all these changes. But little 
inconvenience is practically caused by the tacit acceptance 
of the old symbol to express the new sound i indeed the 
change in language is so gradual that the variation in the 
values of the symbols is imperceptible. It is only when 
we attempt to produce the exact sounds of the ‘Rn gligh 
language less than three centuries ago that we realise the 
fact that if Shakespeare coidd now stand on our stage he 
would seem to us to speak in an unknown tongue ; though 
one of his plays, when written, is as perfectly intelligible 
now as then. Such changes of sound are most developed 
in countriM where many different dialects, through con- 
quest, immig ration, or otherwise, exist side by side : they 
are checked by the increase of education and by facility of 
locomotion — ^both of which causes tend to assimilate all 
dialects to that one which by some lucky chance has become 
the literary speech of the nation. 

The term alphabet has come to us from the Latin 
alphaietmn, which, however, occurs in no prose writer 
before TertulHan. It could not have been used, for 
metrical reasons, by Juvenal, when he wrote, Hoc discunt 
omnes ante alpha et beta puellae^^ — their An o. But there 
is no reason why it should not have existed earlier : the 
word was borrowed from the Q-reek, as seems dear from 
the compound avaXxfid^rjTo^f which is as old as the comedian 
Philyllius (Meineke, Gom, Frag, ii, 857), and he was alive 
in 392 B.O. It does not seem likely that this compound 
adjective would have been coined if the noun itself had 
not already existed in the same sense which it now bears. 
The symbols of our alphabet are nearly those of the 
Latin ; these in their turn weite borrowed from a Greek 
alphabet; and there seems no reasonable ground for 
doubting the common tradition that the Greeks derived 
their characters from a Phoenician source. All these 
borrowings will be fully described hereafter. At this 
point absolute certainty ends. We canncst prove to d^ 
monstration* the origin of our alphabet; but positive facts 
and analogical argimients may be adduced which enable 
us to attain a very high degree of probability. It is now 
commonly believed that the characters were originally 
hieroglyphics, and in that ultimate form were devised in 
Egypt. There, for convenience of writing, they took a 
simpler form (called hieratic). In Hiis shape they were 
borrowed by the Phoenicians; and thus, in their long 
course down to us, they passed gradually from being the 
written expression of an idea into the written expression 
each of a single sound. It is true that the proof is not 
dear* throughout ; sometimes the links are feeble, and here 
we have to employ the analogy of other languages, in which 
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the particular step which we want to prove has ttn- 
doubtedly been made under similar circumstances, StiH, 
it may with some truth be said that we can only prove the 
possibility of such a process, while any given alphabet may 
have had a perfectly independent origin ; the Phoenician 
alphabet may have been developed in Phoenicia itself, 
never been hieroglyphic at all. But this is very difficult 
to conceive. The a priori argument for the derivation of 
phonetic from hieroglyphic characters is strong. Hiero- 
glyphics have unquestionably been the first attempt of 
many nations in a rude state to record their thoughts in a 
permanent and universally intelligible fonn. It is also 
certain that these hieroglyphics have undergone progressive 
degradation of shape, so that their visible connection with 
the thing signified was often lost ; they became in many 
cas^ the expression of those combinations of sounds by 
which the things were denoted in the spoken language, 
though they still generally retained their original value as 
well. Here, at aU events, a certain connection between 
hieroglyphics and sounds establishes itself \ and a priori it 
is more probable that all alphabets should have derived the 
single sounds of which they consist from hieroglyphics, 
through the medium of their derived phonetic values, th a n 
that any alphabet should have been produced independently 
of hieroglyphics (which are admitted to have existed), by 
some arbitrary process of formation for which absolutely 
no testimony can be adduced. As we have said above, 
such a process is not impossible, and may be true for any 
particuki alphabet ; but the opposite theory has the most 
internal probability and all the evidence of which the case 
admits. Against this it seems insufficient to urge (as has 
been done) that there exist npon earth savages who have 
never developed any alphabetic writing out of their rude 
attempts — a fact which may be readily granted ; or that 
civilised men often return to the simple methods employed 
by uncivilised nations, such as cutting notches on sticks or 
tying knots in strings — such return being apparently 
adduced to prove that two totally different methods of 
expression can co-exist without there being any tendency 
to pass from one to the other ; nay, it is added that in 
Egypt the^ hieroglyphic and the common (or demotic) 
character did certainly exist side by side ; and if the latter 
were borrowed from the former, it would have superseded 
it, which it did not do, How, in answer to this, reasons 
will appear shortly why the hieroglyphic characters lingered 
so persistently, even when the later phonetic character was 
in common use — nay, in the very same inscription or docu- 
ment with the hieroglyphic. Still, the argument would 
have some weight if it were not grounded on the false 
assumption that the demotic alphabet was a pwrdy phonetic 
one, totally unconnected with its more aged rival But 
modem research has proved incontestably that the demotic 
characters can be traced back to their original hieroglyphic 
shape through the medium of the hieratic ; in fact, that 
the cumbrous hieroglyphics were successively put into 
more and more abbreviated shapes, for convenience of 
writing, as its use increased. 

Excluding, then, attempts of savages such as have been 
mentioned above, which were neither durable nor in- 
telligible enough to make them of service, ei:cept for the 
smallest number of men during the most limited time — 
excluding these as not deserving the name, we derive all 
r^ writing from hieroglyphics, such hieroglyphics being 
either purely pictorial, the expression of visible objects m 
the external world; or symbolic, when some external 
object is conventionally chosen to represent some action or 
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some abstract idea. These two methods were probably 
nearly contemporaneons in their origin, because the 
necessity of writing at all supposes a considerable advance 
in civili^tion, and therefore a considerable development of 
ideas. To this system as a whole the convenient term 
ideograph^ is now generally applied. From this men have 
passed to phonetic writing, first, apparently, in the form 
of syUabism^ in which each syllable of a word is regarded 
as an independent whole and represented by a single rign ; 
then from this to alphdbetismy in which the syllable is no 
longer denoted by an indivisible symbol, but is resolved 
into vowel and consonanti each with its own accepted 
sign. 

It seems probable that all known alphabets (with one or 
two possible exceptions) may be traced back to four or five 
parents. These have dfflered much in fruitfulness, but all 
were originally MeroglypMc. These five systems of writing 
axe the Egyptian, the cuneiform, the Chinese, the Mexican 
or Aztec, and the curiously cumbrous characters of Yucatan 
and central America : these last may be seen interspersed 
with figurative paintings in a facsimile given by M. de 
Eosny at p. 20 of his very useful little summary, Zes Bcri- 
tures FiguraJtwes desDiffermtsFeuples Andem et Modemes, 
Of these, the first three alone can be said to have had any 
great extension j and the first, if the Phoenician, and by 
consequence the European alphabets, were derived from it, 
far exceeds in importance ail the rest together. These 
systems were perfectly independent, and developed them- 
selves, each in the same course, but in its own manner, and 
each in the main to a different degree. At certain points 
in their history aH but one became crystallised, and 
remained to show us the steps by which the progress to 
phonetism can be made. We do not propose to describe 
here fully any of these systems of hieroglyphics. We are 
only concerned to point out their relative degrees of de- 
velopment, their deficiencies, and the consequent motives 
whi^ must have impelled men by degrees to the produc- 
tion of a genuine alphabet^ 

There are obvious deficiencies even in the most highly 
developed hieroglyphics. In the first place, they must 
have been excessivdy burdensome to the memory. They 
speedily lost their original form, which was in most cases 
too cumbrous to be retained when writing became frequent; 
their pictorial value was therefore lost, and the new form 
could not generally have been intelligible to a learner, who 
was thus obliged to acquire by memory an enormous 
number of symbols, compared with which even the Sans- 
krit alphabet may be regarded as easy. Secondly, it is 
impossible by hieroglyphics to express grammatical rela- 
tions : the order, indeed, in which the symbols are placed 
may denote the distinction between subject and object ; 
plurality may be expressed by the repetition of a symbol ; 
some even of the rei^tiona in space, denoted in more 
advanced languages by cases, may be pictoriaUy rendered; 
but all these hdps do not go far to remedy this obvious 
want. Eaqperiejice, however, shows how much incon- 
venience a nation will undergo rather than make any 
radical change in its phonetic system. We have only to 
look at our own alphabet, with its numerous and univer- 
sally confessed deficiencies and redundancies, and then 

^The authorities refeired to chiefly are Endlicher {fihineHscTie 
Grommatil^y Oppert (JSxpg^iiion Scientifigut en MSsopotamUy tom, 2), 
and Bunaen {Egypt's Placs in Eisiory^ vol. v.) Frequent uae has 
been made of De Kosny'a book mentioned above, and still more of the 
Essai swr la Propagation de V Alphabet Phhiioieai dams VAndenMondSy 
by M, Francois Lenormant, of which the first volume only has yet 
appeared. It contains an introduction to his special subject, in which 
the lahonrs of ChampoUion, Young, Lepsiua, Bunsen, De Boug4, in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and of Grotefe]^ Kawlinson, Hincks, and 
Opi^, among the cuneiform characters, are ably summarised, and set 
fcffih with much clearness. 


remember the fruitless attempts which have been made, to 
work a reform in it, to be convinced that no people will of 
its own accord strike out a thoroughly new system of 
writing. Such revolutions can only be produced by the 
meeting of two different civilisations, and the reception 
by the one of the arts and ideas of the other. But such a 
meeting may, and more commonly does, only stimulate the 
inferior race to some partial development. For the new 
ideas new names are required : these may be metaphori- 
cally represented out of the old vocabulary, as when the 
Eomans called the unknown elephant the Lucanian ox, 
and of course wrote it so. But suppose the inferior people 
to be one which has not yet advanced beyond hiero- 
glyphic writing j their simplest and most obvious plan 
will be to take the strange name, and express it by those 
symbols out of their old stock which denote the nearest 
sounds to that of the name required. Such symbols then 
cease to represent ideas only, as they used to do ; they are 
consciously employed to represent mere sounds, and thus 
arise the first beginnings of phonetism, A good example 
of this process may be found in the Aztec (Lenormant, i 
29; De Eosny, p. 19, who also gives others). When 
Chi^tianity was introduced into Mexico, the Lord^s Prayer 
was reduced to writing in the following manner : — The 
Mexican symbols nearest to the two syllables of pater were 
a flag (sounded Sispantli), and a rock (tetl) : pater was there- 
fore represented pictoriafly by a flag and a rock ; we cannot 
tell whether it was sounded as pariAetly or only as porte — 
the nearest possible equivalent in the Mexican language, 
which has no r. Similarly, noster was phoneticEiIly repre- 
sented by nochdetly pictoriaUy by the Indian fig (nochtli) 
and the rock as before. Here, then, we have the application 
of symbols to denote sound without regard to the original 
sense ; just as we might draw the figures of an eye, a saw, 
and a horse, and convey by them the idea, “ I saw a horse.^' 
The Aztec would not long have the ideas of a flag, a rock, 
and a fig presented to his mind when he read these symbols; 
and so the first conception of phonetism was gained, the 
first move from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing. Yet 
he had not attained the first real step in the progress — 
syllabic writing — ^because if he had decomposed his new 
words, pan would not have represented to his mind merely 
so much sound — a syllable by itself meaningless : it would 
have given him only the idea of a flag. And further than 
this the Aztec language did not pass : probably it only 
reached this stage incompletely with a smaU number of 
words. The great advance to syUabic writing is to be 
found elsewhere ; flrst in the Chinese, perhaps through the 
accident of the monosyUabic nature of the language ; but 
with a clearly-developed purpose in the Aramaic cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

In the Chinese written character we find a considerable 
number of symbols which were unquestionably at first 
pictorial Though but very slight vestiges of their original 
meaning can now be seen in them, yet they can be traced 
back to older forms which are umnistakeable ; and their 
origin is further attested by the name images,'^ which 
the Chinese give them, as distinguished from others which 
they call “letters,” These symbols were siinple, and 
denoted very ingeniously natural objects — ^the sun (by a 
circle with a dot inside), the moon (by a crescent with a 
line inside), a mountain (by three pealm side by side), rain 


(by drops under an overarching line), a child (thus ^ ), 
a niotiier ( , a figure expressing the arms and bosom 


effectively enough), &c. These symbols could be combined; 
thus the symbols for water and eye combined denoted 
tears, an ear and a door expressed bearing and under* 
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Htanding; but Bucb combinaiions of pure hieroglyphics 
were rare, ^ they would have been liable to be confused 
with combinations of the same kind used in a different 
way, as will be seen immediately. There were also some 
hieroglyphs used symbolically; a hand to denote a 
workman, the two valves of a shell-fish to denote friends. 
These also are few in number, and not very ingenious. 
Last in this class come some symbols which are essentially 
pictorial, though they represent no visible object; 

above was expressed by a dot above a horizontal line ; 
“ below,” by a dot below it ; the numerals one, two, three, 

by so many horizontal lines; right,” by the symbol 2^ 

“ left,” by ^ , &C, So far, we have simple hieroglyphs, 

or ideograms (a more convenient term), — ^pictorial repre- 
sentations, expressing not merely visible objects, but also 
abstract ideas, and even actions ; but each of these could 
also have the phonetic value of the name of the object 
which it depicted. 

Distinct from these are the letters ” — in use, though 
not in origin. These have two parts — one, a symbol which 
was originally an ideogram, and which could still be used 
as such, but which in this particular combination lost its 
ideographic value, and retained only the phonetic value of 
the name of its object ; the other, an ideogram, which laid 
aside its phonetic value, and only restricted to a particular 
class the phonetic symbol which it accompanied. Thus, 
for example, the ideogram of a ship had also the phonetic 
value tcheu — i.tf., the name denoting ship in the spoken 
language ; the ideogram of fire had the phonetic value hv6: 
these two symbols combined were stDl pronounced ic?ieu^ 
and meant the flickering of flame. The second symbol 
dropped its phonetic value altogether, but kept the generic 
idea of fire : the ship was lost, but the idea of undulating 
motion modified that of fire, and the complex symbol com- 
bined the two ideas, with the one sound tcheu. Similarly, 
the ideogram ship and speech combined expressed 
loquacity, and this in the spoken language was also tcheu, 
the phonetic value of the symbol for speech being dropped, 
just like that of the symbol fire above. In this way there 
are ten different ideas given by Endlicher (p. 10), all called 
in the spoken language tcheu, and all expressed to the eye 
by different complex symbols formed on this principle. 
These symbols, he reckons, form at least f -^ths of the 
written language. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the Chinese system 
of writing, and into the history of the ** keys,” which indeed 
belong rather to Chinese lexicography, we do not propose 
to enter. But it is enough to throw light on some 
questions connected with our subject. First of all, we see 
ideography and phonetism existing side by side ; and even 
the same symbol, having in most cases (not in all) either 
an ideographic or a phonetic value at will. Therefore, in 
this case the passage from the one system to the other 
may be considered as certain ; but how it was made there 
is not sufficient evidence to show. It must have been 
earlier than the combination of pure ideograms mentioned 
above. It was probably greatly facilitated by the Chinese 
being a monosyllabic language ; each syllable is a complete 
word in itself, expressing a complete notion : hence the idea 
of completeness and individuality would attach to such a 
combination of sound more easily than would be possible 
in polysyllabic language ; and it would seem more natural 
to give that sound a symbol for itseK, quite apart from its 
ideographic meaning. Further, as the whole number of 
single syllables of whidi the language consists is only 460, 
the effort of remembering the symbols could not be great, 
and the memory must have been already trained in that 
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direction, because the symbols (even in their ideograpHc 
acceptation) had lost their obviously pictorial character, 
and must have been kept by the memory, not recognised 
each time by the eye ; just as children, in learning to read, 
commonly remember short and familiar words as a whole, 
without analysing them into the component letters. 

The explanation of the cumbrous letters” described 
above is simple ; and it wiU show us, secondly, how so ap- 
parently monstrous a system of writing could be maintained, 
and has been in its essence maintained, down to the present 
day. With so few radical sounds in the language, it was 
inevitable that many different objects must have been 
expressed, as ideas grew and multiplied, by the same sound, 
as we saw above that there were eleven different ideas 
(including the ship itself) all called tcheu. These could 
be distinguished in the spoken language by tone or accent, 
and actually were so distinguished. But how were they 
to be distinguished in writing ? Now, writing is but the 
visible exponent of language, and therefore is naturally 
formed under the same conditions — ^those conditions which, 
because the effect is obvious while the reason is often 
difficult to detect, we vaguely call the genius of the 
language : and it must accommodate itself to the defects 
as weU as the strength of the language. There is an 
inherent evil in Chinese speech — inevitable in a mono- 
syllabic language with a liinited number of radicals — ^that 
the same combination of sound should serve to express 
many different ideas. A combination, therefore, of symbols 
is absolutely necessary, which shall represent to the mind 
through the eye the fact that the sound which is heard 
has changed its meaning to meet that of another sound 
which is not heard — that tcheu no longer means a ship, but 
means the flickering of flame, or something else quite 
different. It would have been easy enough to have had 
different symbols for the different meanings of tcheu; but 
it would not practically have been so convenient, because 
it would not have represented so well the facts of the 
language. If the Chinese had chosen in their speech to 
do universally what they did occasionally, to form com- 
pounds like ear-dooring ” for hearing ” a thing, the 
native genius for pictorial representation would have pro- 
duced a symbolism which might have supplied all its 
wants down to the present dayl But that was not the 
bent of the language ; and the writing therefore remains 
to the present day a mixture of ideography and phonetism, 
and is perhaps better so. StUl, a great deal of confusion 
is possible. In modem writing, according to Endlicher, each 
syUabie has several symbols, partly because of the extra- 
ordinary number of meanings belonging, as we have seen, 
to each combination of sound, partly from considerations of 
calligraphy, because it is not every symbol which will 
combine neatly with every other ; and therefore for par- 
ticular combinations a different symbol with the same 
phonetic value is required, so that the shapes of the mixed 
symbols increase in number. Also, the pictorial symbols 
being comparatively few, and many of these being em- 
ployed phonetically for the same syllable, it is obvious 
that, with the growth of ideas, many new symbols must 
have been required. To meet this want, the mixed 
symbols so often mentioned were employed purely phoneti- 
cally, each in new combination on the old principle with 
an ideogram, whose meaning was disregarded. Generally 
these symbols kept their phonetic worth, but sometimes in 
combination^with particular ideograms they change. Thus 
we see a double einl arise in the languaga Not only have 
we several symbols for each combination of sound, but 
also the same symbol can under certain circumstances have 
different phonetic values. But the difficulties thus caused 
seem greater to a stranger than to a native; and the 
Chinese have never been moved thereby to exchange their 
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picturesque tut unwieldy system. The impure syllabism 
marked out for them by the genius of their language has 
been their furthest development. It was reserved for the 
Jaj^Tiese to borrow the Chinese characters, and, expelling 
all ideographic associations, to employ thein simply bs 
syllables, thus advancing to a pure syllabic writing. This 
borrowing and extension of a system by a foreign nation 
will be more fully dwelt upon hereafter. It should perhaps 
be added that the expression of many difiFerent senses by 
one symbol, which has so largely modified the Chinese 
writing, is not peculiar to monosyllabic language. It is 
found in all languages, though not to the same extent : 
roots of different sense have been worn down by phonetic 
decay tiQ they reach the same form, and this cause may 
have operated to some extent in China, though it cannot 
have been very important. 

The cuneiform writing, so called from the wedge-like 

shape of the characters, ^ or V , which compose it, was 

employed by different nationalities. It was first deci- 
phered by Grotefend on inscriptions of Persepolis, and 
was found to be the exponent of the Aryan ^oken 
by the conquering Persians, which belonged, as is well 
known, to the Indo-European family of languages. But 
cuneiform inscriptions in three languages were found on a 
monument at Behistun: the first was the Persian, and 
much the shnplest in form; the second and third were 
composed of elements of the same shape in much more 
unwieldy combinations.* It was obvious that the three 
inscriptions were identical in meaning, but in different 
languages; and principally by the help afforded by recur- 
ring proper names, whose vine could be compared with 
the imown values in Persian, the characters of the last two 
inscriptions were deciphered, and found to belong, one to 
the language of the Assyriau and Babylonian subjects of 
Darius, tbe other to the old Scythian population of Media, 
who used a Turanian speech. Other languages, the old 
Armenian and that of Susa, were found afterwards to be 
represented by the same characters,* and to these different 
systems the collective name Anarim (i.e. non-Aryan) has 
been given by French writers (Oppert, &c,), to distinguish 
them from the Aiyan-Persian, wlich is a purely phonetic 
character. 

It seems clear that the origin of this system was 
Turanian, and that it was borrowed by the Semitic races 
who used it. It was originally hieroglyphic, though the 
stiff combinations of wedges give but little indication of 
such an origin. But both in Assyrian and Babylonian 
there is an older character and a newer one, and the older 
forms can again be traced back to a still more archaic 
shape, which was unquestionably the original of both, and 
which is not cuneiform, but composed of straight lines only.^ 
These show little of thebrilliancyof invention of the Chinese; 
4ihey seem to appeal to the reason rather than to the eye; 
they axe obviously intended to recall the image of the 
object, but they must have been first explained in order 
to he intelligible at all, and then they might be remembered. 


For example, a house was denoted by 


; atownby 


Neither of these are symbols which will be intelli- 
gible as soon as seen by a person who has not been taught 
Siem. This is probably due to the fact thaj they were 
produced, not by the hair-pencil of the Chinese, but by the 
chisel; they were intended to be written on rock, and for 
this straight lines axe more convenient; and the wedge 
shape which they assumed afterwards may be explained 


^ A past of this trilin^al inscxiptioii is pnirted in Do Bosny's 

EerihiTes IHgurativeSy p. 70. 

*For apeeixaens, sea Oppert, Tol. ii., p. 63. 


by the ease with which it can be made by two strokes of 
the chisel — ^perhaps no other figure so clear can be produced 
with such facility. 

This system seems to have reached syllabism before it 
was adopted by the Aramaic peoples. But the syflabism 
was still mixed up with ideo^phy, just as we have seen 
was the case in China — ^that is, the same symbol denoted 
ideographically the object, and phonetically the sound, of 
the name of the object; as though in English we should 
denote by the symbol B both the insect hee and the sound he. 
But there is a difference between this idiom and the Chinese; 
it was polysyllabic, whereas Chinese was syllabic. When, 
then, the name of the object contained more than one 
syllable, the first alone was taken to be denoted phoneti- 
cally by the symbol The evidence for this is small in 
quantity, owing to the scanty remains of the language of 
that Turanian element of the Chaldee nation from which 
the cuneiform writing was borrowed. To this language 
the name Accadian has been given by Dr Hincks, and 
thifl name seems to be now generally received. But the 
Medo-Scythie, mentioned above, which is a closely-con- 
nected dialect, supplies us with forms sufficiently close to 
the old Scythian spoken originally by all the Turanian stock 
in that part of Asia. Thus one symbol in Assyrian denotes 
ideographically God and phonetically an; now the name 
for God in Medo-Scythic is Annap. Another denotes a city 
and hvt; hatin is a city in Scythian. Another is a father 
and at; in Scythian a father is atta, (Oppert, ii 79; 
Lenormant, i 41.) This evidence will doubtless be 
strengthened with time, but even now it is conclusive; 
and the principle thus established, the arbitrary selection of 
the first part of a name to have a particular phonetic value, 
seems to be exactly the principle which we should a priori 
have expected to find if we had tried to conceive the 
possible ways in which ideography could pass into 
phonetism. 

The confusion which was occasioned by the imperfection 
of Assyrian writing was immensely increased by the fact 
of their characters being borrowed, not indigenous, as in 
China. There is first of all the obvious difficulty of 
adapting Turanian symbols to a Semitic language, in which 
the short vowels were not written, and the meaning of the 
radical group of consonants in any particular place had to 
be determined by the context. Instead of being able to 
retain the same symbol to express a root in its modified 
forms, e.y. in tbe conjugation of a verb, a new symbol 
would be necessary for each person-form, which could be 
expressed by mere vowel change in the root, and these sym- 
bols might be totally unconnected, so that all sense of the 
connection of different parts of a verb would be lost. This 
is bad enough, but it is an evil inherent in the borrowing 
of such a system of writing to express a language whose 
genius was so essentially dffiFerent. But there was another 
evil, much greater, which might have been avoided, and 
was not. This is polyphony — ^the expression of many 
different sounds by the same symbol. 'V^en the Assyrians 
took an Accadian symbol, they should have taken only 
its phonetic value, or one of them, if it had more than one, 
and in this way they might have acquired a purely syllabic 
character, as the people of Susa afterwards actually did. 
But, as was not unnatural at the time, they took it with aff 
its values, ideographic and phonetic, and added more of thoir 
own. A striMng example given by Oppert (ii 86) will 

make this plain. In Accadian this symbol was the 

ideogram for an open hand, doubtless originally in a more 
elaborate form. In the spoken language a hand was called 
hurpif and therefore, by the principle mentioned above, 
this symbol had also the phonetic value hur. But by a 
metaphor the hand symbol had the further ideographic 
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Taiues of seizing, possessing, and nndeiatanding. To seize 
in the spoken language must liave been or something 
Tery like it (imid occurs in this sense in the Scythian), for 
this phonetic value also belonged to one symboL But 
further, in Accadian a mountain was called hur; sunrise, 
hurra; earth was mat; to go was mit; and these sounds, 
identical or nearly identical, were every one expressed by 
the same , symbol, which thus had eight ideographic and 
two phonetic values, hur and Ttiat; and in this wretched 
condition it was taken by the Assyrians, and employed by 
them in all these different senses. But this was not alL 
In the Assyrian language hur was the name of a furnace, 
and TTiat meant to die; and as it must have been to obtain 
a visible exponent for these sounds that the foreign symbol 
was adopted, both of these ideas were necessarily denoted 
by it. Again, in Assyrian, “to understand*^ was pro- 
nounced as Tiatf and to possess ” was nal; and so were 
added two more phonetic values by reason of the meta- 
phoric value of mat in Accadian. Lastly was added the 
phonetic value because that was the Assyrian name 
for a mountain, which we saw was denoted in Accadian by 
hur. Thus, when an Assyrian came upon this little plain- 
looking symbol he had to determine whether it meant the 
earth, a mountain, sunrise, a furnace, or seizing, possessing, 
understanding, going, or dying ; or whether it had only 
one of the phonetic values, hmr^ sTiat, nal, or nat. 
And a large list of other symbols is given by M. Oppert, 
which, in a similar way, have two, Siree, four, and even 
six different phonetic values. It may seem incredible that 
a people under such difficulties should ever have been able 
to express what they wished to say, much less to understand 
what was written. It is a great witness to the strength of 
the feeling which must have existed in these old people 
that ideography was the natural and proper method of 
writing, and phonetics were only a supplement to eke out 
its deficiencies. To us such a feeling is at first incompre- 
hensible, but after such an example we cannot doubt its 
existence. With respect, indeed,, to the difficulty caused 
by one symbol having many ideographic values, we have 
only to th ink of the many different significations expressed 
in our own language by the same combination of sound, 
without any confusion arising, because the particular 
meaning is marked out by the context; for instance, when 
the one sound hvt denotes a conjunction, a verb, and a 
noun with two senses — one original and one derived, but 
now quite different,-— we shonld therefore only see in the 
Assyrian an aggravated case of this want of dearness. 
But the difficulty is much more serious when the same 
symbol has different phonetic values; and much help can- 
not have been obtained from the grammatical lists which 
have actually been dug out under the superintendence of Mr 
Layard, in which the Assyrian kings state, avowedly for the 
instruction of their subjects, the different values which each 
symbol could possess, (See Oppert, ii 53.) By these lists 
some limit might undoubtedly be put to the further multipli- 
cation of values for the same sign, bnt it could not help a 
reader to trace which of all the authorised values he was 
to ^ve to a symbol at any particular time. It would 
appear that in the cuneiform, as imquestionably in the 
Egyptian, conventional phonetic symbols could be used 
as complements to other symbols, which might represent 
an idea or a mere syllable, and by these phonetic comple- 
ments trbft special sense could be defined with some approach 
to exactness. But into these remedies of the ills of poly- 
phony we need not further enter. 

It is far beyond the scope of the present article to 
describe fully the development of hieroglyphism in Egypt, 
the country in which the last step to alphabetimn the 
separation of the vowel-symbols from those which n^k the 
consonants — ^was undoubtedly taken, though with much 
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' faltering, and even turning back. According to M. Lenor- 
mant, the Egyptians passed through every stage which we 
have already seen successively reached by different peoples; 
and at one of which every one of these peoples halt^ with- 
out ever achieving for themselves the triumph of alphabetic 
writing. And evidence of each stage, more or less distinct 
certainly lingers in the Egyptian, producing an extra- 
ordinary medley, little suited for popular or even Eterary 
use^ bnt well adapted for the transmission of occult records 
and rituals, the purpose for which the Greeks not un- 
naturally supposed the whole hieroglyphic system to have 
been invented by the priests. As we have already de- 
scribed the phenomena of each stage with some fulness, it 
is not necessary to do more here than to indicate their 
occnrrence in Egyptian. The hieroglyphs themselvea are 
certainly the finest of their kind. Whether they represent 
the full contour of the object with all the assistance of 
vivid colouring, or whether they are simply formed by 
lines which convey its essential character’ — a practice which 
doubtless owed its origin to the increased use of writing — - 
it is impossible not to admire the extraordinary complete- 
ness of the representation. Nothing can be more perfectly 
pictorial than the portraiture of the different emotions, each 
by the figure of a man affected by it : the position of the 
body and the gestures of the arms are simply perfect. 
These belong in the main to the ^^mbolw use of the 
hieroglyphs ; this use we saw in Chinese was but dight, 
but in Egypt it was immense. Thus, the sun, with rays 
streaming from it, denoted to the Egyptian^Eght and dear- 
ness ; the moon, with its horns turned downward, denoted 
the month, — ^in these cases the cause is put for the effect. 
Sometimes the part is put for the whole : two arms, one 
holding a shield and one an offensive weapon, express 
battle ; two legs with the feet denote movement, forward 

or backward according to the direction of the feet^ J[)j^ or 

A ; an arm holding a stick denotes force. Sometimea 

the symbol is purely metaphorical: as when a king is 
expressed by a bee; knowledge by a roE of papyrus; 
or justice by the feather of an ostrich, because all fevers 
of that bird were supposed to be of equal lengtL Such 
symbols are dearly of later origin than the other ; they 
imply the existence of conventional rules, which could 
acquire currency for meanings quite uninteUigible in them- 
selves. These symboKc ideograms were not very often 
used alone; most commonly they accompanied other 
symbols used phonetically, merdy to determine their 
special meaning in each place : as such they are commonly 
called determinatives; this practice we also saw in China, 
less skilfully employed. Thus, for example, on the Bosetta 
stone — whose tnEngual inscription, hieroglyphic, demotic, 
and Greek, is the basis of all our knowle(%e of Egyptian 
'writing — ^the word for a decree is expressed by characters, 
consonant and vowd, which denote sounds of which it 
is composed, just as in any modmn writing ; but at the 
end of these, forming part of the word, fiiough addmg 
nothing to its pronundation, is the figure of a man with 
his hand raised to his mouth, which adds the idea of pas- 
sive obedience to the phonetic combination, and limits it 
to the idea of a decree. In Eke manner, the arm wiih the 
stic^ which as we said denotes force, is added as a deter- 
minative to express actions which require force ; and the 
ideogram of motion is also very frequent. This seems to 
us unnecessary and cumbrous ; but when a phonetic com- 
bination might have two different meanings, th^ could 
hard^ have been differentiated in a more intell^ble 
nranner. A good list of these symbols may be seen in De 
Kosny, p. 46. 

The traces of the rehus stage which we saw in the Aztea 
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in Tviuch. a symbol conld be transferred from one object to 
anotbcr^ because the names of the two had the same sound 
in the spoken language, are not very distinct, and have not 
been fully examined ; on this point we may hope for more 
light from M, Lenoimant. He points out that the same 
symbol denotes '‘holiness” and a “slave.” No meta- 
phorical explanation seems possible here ^ but both are 
sounded hen in the spoken language, and the community 
of symbol becomes at once intelligible. In such a practice 
as we see at once a cause of great confusion, especially 
when the same symbol was employed to denote two things 
the names of which were not exact homophones, and yet 
sufficiently near in sound to allow themselves to be ex- 
pressed by the same symbol j e,g., when the circle which 
denoted the sun was also taken to denote the idea of day, 
the sun was called tcl^ the day and so the symbol 
became a polyphone j it had two not very different sounds. 
It is true ihat here the application of the symbol for the 
sun to denote the day was not caused only by the si mila rity 
of sound in the two words — it was prohahly employed at 
first metaphorically j but there can be little doubt that it 
was helped to its double use by the indistinctness of the 
Egyptian vowel-sounds, which caused the two words to he 
sounded nearly alike. From this and similar causes arose 
that polyphony which necessitated the use of the deter- 
minatives described above. Vestiges of the syllabic stage in 
Egyptian exist beyond a doubt, and they point to a slowly- 
effected transition from the older to the newer form of 
writing. Thus the symbol of a fish represented at the 
syllabic stage the syllable an ; later on, the letter a alone 
came to be denoted by a reed, and by a waving line. 
Now we find the syllable an represented not merely by its 
own simple exponent, the fish, but also by the reed and 
fish together, that is, in phonetic value, by A. an; by the reed 

above the waving line > and even by aU three 

(Lenoimant, ii 44). This surely points to a stage at which 
the alphabetic values of the reed and Hne were not yet so 
firmly fixed that the writer could dispense mth the older 
and more familiar sign of the fish to specialise the other 
two. Of Egyptian dphahetism proper it is not necessary 
to give examples ; we are sufficiently acquainted with the 
use of letters pure and simple, and their use in Egypt is 
not denied- 

To what cause are we to assign the progress of the 
Egyptian beyond the Assyrian method of writing 1 What 
circumstances enabled the one nation to develop at least an 
imperfect alphabetism, wlule the other never advanced 
beyond syUabism? No certain answer can be given; but at 
least a probable suggestion is made by M. Lenormant. The 
Egyptian vowel-sounds were indistinct : the consonants were 
dear and definite. Therefore it was natural (as Lepsius 
pointed out) that in each syllable the consonant should 
come to be regarded as the important element, and should 
6nally extrude the following vowel altogether. Thus a large 
mnnber - of symbols, which originally represented syllables 
begin ning with the same consonant but followed by differ- 
ent vowels, would become in time absolutely identical in 
value, the different representatives of the same consonant. 
And a great abundance of such homophones is actually 
found in^ Egyptian. The method, therefore, which was 
followed in passing from the syllable to the mere alphabetic 
sign, was identical with that which we have already pointed 
out in Assyrian^ by which the symbol of a polysyllabic 
word was taken to have the phonetic value of the first 
syllable of that word; in each case it denoted the first 
element of the name — ^the syUahle in Assyrian, the single 
sound in Egyptian, And in each language the symbol tbna 
applied to a new use still retained for a long time its old value 
the hieroglyphic or at least conventional exponent of a 
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material object or of an idea. Thus in Egypt nefer meant 
good. This word in writing is expressed in two ways : 
first, by a single symbol — which had originally been the 
pictorM representation of some material object, but was 
afterwards the conventional symbol of the idea of good- 
ness j secondly, by this same symbol followed by two 
others, which had also, from being originally hieroglyphs, 
acquired the phonetic values of f and r ; that is to say, 
one symbol could at will express the whole word nefer and 
its initial letter This is the natural, perhaps the only 
possible way of eliminating the single sound; but it is 
obvious that great difficulties would attend it at the outset. 
There could be at first no convention to restrict the symbol 
for n to that of the particular word nefer; any other begin- 
ning with n would have served. There was no law to 
prevent a writer taking as many symbols for n as took his 
fancy ; and in fact each letter in this way did have several 
different symbols. 

It foEows that while Egypt must be credited with having 
first invented an alphab^etic system, and must for ever 
claim for this the gratitude of the world, yet that system 
was far too imperfect to become the instrument of a popular 
Eterature. It suffered equaEy from the opposite diseases 
of homophony and polyphony, from the expression of the 
same sound by many different symbols, and from the use 
of one symbol to denote many different syEables. And 
each of these evfls was only aggravated by time. The 
earher Egyptian writing is much more simple than the 
later, wherein homophones increased to a degree to which 
there was practicaEy no limit except the strength of the 
memory; and the numerous phonetic devices to unravel the 
confusions of polyphony must have been equaEy burden- 
some. It might have been expected that polyphony at 
least would have become extinct with time; that the 
different symbols for the same syEable would aE have been 
worn down into single letters, and thus, though homophony 
might have multipEed, polyphony would have perished 
This might have been the case if these symbols had ever 
become perfectly clear of their originaEy pictorial or con- 
ventional origin. But this was never the case. To the 
last, the employment of a symbol to express an object or 
idea continued side by side with its employment as a single 
letter. The spirit of hieroglyphism, real if not apparent, 
could not he vanquished by alphabetism; and in order 
that ideography may be finaEy expeEed, it would seem 
that circumstances are needed more favourable than can 
be often found combined at any period of any nation’s 
history. In fact, a purely phonetic alphabet is most Ekely 
to be produced when one nation borrows from another such 
portion of that nation’s symbols as it requires for its own 
needs, and rejects that superfluity which only leads to 
confusion. We have already seen indications of this fact. 

Many circumstances combine to render it difficult for a 
nation to reach of itseE pure phonetism in writing. There 
is the strong disinclination to change, of which we have 
before spoken. It is always easier to put up with diffi- 
culties to which we have been accustomed aE our life than 
to make any radical change, especiaEy when that change 
causes at once serious difficulties at every moment. It 
w;as easier for the Egyptians to retain the odd mixture of 
ideographic, syEabic, and alphabetic writing, and occasion- 
aEy to add some new key for unlocking the difficulties to 
the formidable Est which was already in use. The in- 
genuity of these grammatical devices almost surpasses 
belief. We can only refer the curious to the hieroglyphic 
grammar in the fifth volume of Bimsen’s Egyp^e Elace in 
Universal History. In the second place, a good deal must 
be aEowed to the restraining influence of reEgion. It is 
weE known that most of the ancient nations ascribed a 
divine origin to their systems of writing. It might weU 
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seem to tliem to be too wonderful a thing for the result of 
human ingenuity. Thus in one of the Assyrian lists of the 
different values of syllables, published, as has been already 
mentioned, by royal authority, Sardanapalus V. states that 
the god Nebo has revved to the kings, his ancestors, the 
cuneiform writing, which he thus endeavours to simplify 
for the better understanding of his people (Oppert, ii 63). 
The banslmt character, which is now known to be due to 
a Phoenician source, was called D&uandgari, “ belonging to 
the city of the gods,” unless, as Prof. M. Muller suggests 
{Sanskrit Grammar, p. 1), we are to understand by the 
gods here only the Brahmans ; but whatever the name may 
mean, their belief in its divine origin is certain enough. 
And M. Lenormant points out (i 80) that the native 
term for writing meant writing heavenly words,” 
Ij^ow it is clear that no nation among which this belief 
lingered in any degree would be likely to alter fundament- 
ally the spirit of their system of writing. Lastly, it is 
possible, though, as we have suggested above, not very 
probable, that the obscurities of the existing system may 
have recommended it to the priests. These reasons may 
suffice to show that it was not in Egypt that we should 
expect to find the development of a purely phonetic system. 
But just as the Japanese took the Chinese characters, and 
gave them a development which they have never had in 
the land of their creation — -just as the people of Susiana 
took the cuneiform writing and made it purely phonetic, 
mthout any remnant of ideography, — so the work of ex- 
tracting order out of the chaos of Eg 3 rptian writing was 
reserved for the Phoenicians. 

The Phoenicians were peculiarly fitted to perform this 
inestimable part in the history of human development. 
An active and enterprising nation, they were early brought 
Into commercial relations with Egypt, and must of neces- 
sity have learnt something of their system of writing; 
they could see its advantages and its perfectly remediable 
faults ; the advantage of one definite symbol for one sound, 
and the disadvantage of a dozen; the desirability that this 
symbol should signify that sound only, and the undesir- 
ability of its denoting a horse or a man as welL And the 
religious scruples which may have affected the Egyptians 
need have no weight for strangers. If the characters were 
divine for the priests of Isis, they were a convenient instru- 
ment to supply every-day wants for the sailors of Tyre.^ 
These considerations do not, of course, amount to a proof 
that the Phoenician alphabet was derived from Egypt. It 
is of course possible that it disengaged itself by degrees 
out of an earlier hieroglyphic system at home. But of 
such a system no vestiges remain ; and the correspondence 
between the Phoenician characters and those of the earlier 
Egyptian hieratic is sufficiently striking to warrant us in 
regarding it as at least provisionally true that what was 
natural and perfectly possible did actually take place.^ The 
general testimony of the early Greek and Roman writers, 
that the alphabet was invented in Phoenicia, must then be 
limited to the sense in which Tacitus says that the Phoeni- 
cians had this credit — tanquam reper&rint, quce occeperaTut, 

It cannot be known with certainty whether the Phoeni- 
cians took, together with the Egyptian symbols, the 
phonetic values which they had in Egypt, or whether 
they totally disregarded those values, and simply assigned 
to the symbols the value of their own sounds at will The 
first view, however, seems clearly the more probable. The 
Phoenicians could only become acquainted with the Egyptian 

^ M. Lenormant (p, 83) will have it that the Phoenicians must 
have been “tr6s pen religieui, et an fond presque ath6e.” They 
may have been so, but surely, not merely in order to borrow an 
alphabet fi^m Egypt. It is enough that that alphabet could have 
had uo sanctity for them. 

• For evidence of this, see plate, p. 600. » 
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symbol and sound together ; the one would naturally sug- 
gest the other ; and we should expect that they would first 
take the symbols belonging to those sounds which exactly 
corresponded in Egyptian and Phcenidan, then the symbols 
of other Egyptian sounds which did not exactly correspond 
to their own, but which seemed in each case the most 
analogous to them; but that there would never be any 
violent rupture between the symbol and its old sound. 
Yet it seems quite certain that there is no connection 
between the names which the letters bore in Phmnicm 
and the original object of which the Egyptian character is 
the debased representation. Thus the first letter of the 
Phoenician alphabet (corresponding to the Hebrew aZeph) 
was named from its fancied resemblance to an ox^s head, 
the second (Hebrew hetJi) to a house, and so on^ But the 
symbol which strangely seemed to the Phoenicians like an 
ox is only the form, rapidly drawn, of an ea^e ; heth, in 
like manner, is the quickly-drawn figure of a crane. It 
would seem, then, that the Phoenicians borrowed sound 
and symbol, but no name. They cared nothing for the 
history of the symbols ; and when they found it convenient 
to have a name for each symbol they chose some object 
whose mme began with the letter in question ^^and we should 
have said that it was totally impossible that any similarity 
in form between the letter and the object whose name it 
borrowed could have helped to give currency to the nomen- 
clature, did we not see evidence of ajmilR.r and apparently 
equally impossible fancies in the names of the constella- 
tions, let the origin of those names be what it may. 

Such, very briefly traced, seems to have been the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet, the parent of ahnost every 
alphabet, properly so ca]le(^ existing on the earth. Eor 
the main ramifications of this alphabet in subsequent times 
we cannot do better than translate the summary of an 
author already often referred to, M. Fran 9 ois Lenormant. 
He distinguishes (p. 110) five main stems. These are — 

1. The BernMic stem, wherein the values of the letters have re- 
mained exactly the same as those of the Phcenicians, except in a 
few derived alphabets framed in Persia and the countries imme- 
diately adjacent, which beiM employed to write Indo-European 

turn tiie soft breathings of the Phoenician, into genuine 
vowels. This stem subdivides itself into two Tnain branches — ^the 
Hebreeo-Samaritan and the Aramaic. 

2. The CemXrdL stem, whose province indudea Greece, JLsia 
Minor, and Italy. The transformation of the symbols of the 
smooth, and^ even of the rough, breathings into symbols of vowels 
is here the invariable rule. This stem contains first the different 
varieties of the Hellenic alphabet, then the alphahets derived from 
the Greek, including three families — ^the Albanian, Asiatic (taking 
Asia in the same sense as the old Greeks did), and the Italian. In 
the Asiatic family we distinguish two groups — one for the Phrygian 
alphabet only, which is made up of elements whose origin is exclu- 
sively Greek, the other containii^ the Lycian and Carian, where 
these elements are mixed up with (^rriote® characters. The Italian 
family must also be subdivided into an Etruscan group and a Latin 
group, between which stands the Fahscan alphabet, of a mixed 
character. 

3. The Western, stem, containing the systems of writing which 
resulted from the spread of the alphabet by the colonists of Tyre 
among the indigenous inhabitants of ancient Spain. This ‘stem 
reckons but one single family. It has, as that which precedes it, 
for its fundamental character the change of the value of the Phoeni- 
cian breathing. But the direction iu which the forms of the letters 
vary is signally different. . . . 

4. The JZorthem stem, containmg only one branch, the runes 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples, who were settled at a 
particular epoch in the north of Europe, but had arrived Asia, 
where they stiU lived during a part of historic time, and where they 
must have had imparted to them the alphabet produced by tho 
Phoenicians. Some elements in the runic writing seem to point to 
a direct reception of the writing from the seamen of Canaan ; others, 
on the contrary, bear a certain stamp of Greek influence. . • . 

* The only two alphabets, in the strict sense of the term, which M. 
Lenormant cannot classify as of Phoenician origin are the Cypriote 
and the Persian cxmeiform — ^the former stiU imperfectly deciphered^ / 
bnt seemingly to some extent syllabic ; the latter perhaps not pure 
alphabetic, but retaining certain ideograms. 
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5. The /flttio-jBrommfe stern^ distangnished by the appearancse of a 
new principle, the expression of vowel sounds by means of conven- 
UonjEU adjuncts attadted to the symbol of the consonant, ’^us 
sometimeB considerably modifying its shape. The place of its origin 
seems to have been sonthem Aiabia. From thence it has radiated 
on tdie one aide to Africa, where the Abyssinian and the African 
^vtems form a separate family with the Himyaritic, or alphabet of 
the old inhabitants of Yemen ; on the other side to Ariana, where 
a special form of writing established itself ; and to India, whose 
most ancient alphabet, M^adhl, now referred by A. Weber to a 
Phoenician origin, has given birth to an enormous list of derivatives, 
which be classiBed among six families — ^Devan^gari, PIQl, 
Dravidian, Trsnsgangetic, Oceanic, and Thibetan — whid. we here 
enumerate in their chronological order of descent. 

It wiU of course be observed that this classification of 
alphabets mns entirely counter to the universally-accepted 
classification of languages into certain well -recognised 
groups under three main heads — ^Indo-European, Semitic, 
and that family which, rather because its members differ 
from the two first-named tiban from any especial bond of 
union among ^emselves, is called Turanian. This is in 
nowise surprising. There is no necessary connection what- 
ever between the sound and the symbol which signifies it 
—between the language and the alphabet. The languages 
of nearly all Europe are Indo-European (or Aryan, as they 
are sometiines called); -the alphabets are universally Semitic 
— ^ihat is the fact, explain it as we may. In fact, if we 
wish to maintain that sound and symbol correspond, so 
that the second is the only natural exponent of the first, 
we must form two hypotheses which refute themselves — 
first, that it was possible that any race of men, when they 
first felt the need of an alphabet, deliberately set them- 
selves to form their letters so as to represent the different 
positions of the orga^^^i of speech as each sound was pro- 
duced; secondly, that such forms could have been exactly 
preserved through long lapse of time, so as to convey to 
subsequent generatioiLs exactly the same idea as '^ey 
gave to their inventors. But each supposition is clearly 
impos^ble. An alphabet so formed would also be an 
ari^dal alphabet, such as could never have entered the 
minds of men who needed to supply just their actual 
wants as they arose, not to construct a scientific table of 
signs to denote all possible sounds. But the construction 
of such a pictorial alphabet as we have supposed is quite 
possible, and it has actually been formed most ingeniously 
by Mr Melville BelL In his ^stem, which he calk 
Yisible Speech,” consonants are denoted by curved lines, 
which represent the position of the tongue or Ups in their 
formataouL For example, in forming the gutturals ng, 
the back of the tongue is raised, and this is expressed by 

the curve Q ; in pronouncing y, the front of the tongue is 
arched, and this is denoted by O J pronouncing dentals, 
the point of the tongue" is raised, and this is expressed by 
; in sounding labials, the lips are dosed, and this is 
denoted by Q ; where the passage of the mouth is com- 
pletely dosed by the symboUsed organ (as in h, t, d, 

6), the ends of the curve are shut by a connecting line — 

thus ^ denotes i; the consonants which are voice articu- 
lations (i.«,, in producing whidi the vocales vibrate, 

and so produce voice), as d, h, <fcc., are further distin- 
tinguished by a short straight line within the curve, the 
physiological sign which is chosen (conventionally, it must 
be allowed) to represent voice being (I) a straight line; 
and the other distinguishing marks of the consonants are 
Bhnikrly expressed either by added marks or by slight 
modifications of the primary curve. Equally ingeniouSy, 
the vowels are expressed by the strai^t line which is the 
sign of voice, a subordinate symbol; or "definer,” being 


added to denote the part of the mouth which modifies the 
vowel — e^g.f a hook or a solid point at the top or bottom 
of the vowd-line, a bar across the line to express that the 
lips are contract^ or drawn across the aperture of the 
mouth, &c., <fcc. We need not enter further into the 
Tniim tiaft of the system ; enough has been said to show the 
principle on which it is formed. It is obvious that there 
would be no greater difficulty in teaching this alphabet to 
a child than in teaching it a, 6, c, except that the number 
of symbols is greater, because one is provided for every 
sound in the language, which our alphabet certainly fails 
to do; stiU, to learn either our alphabet or visible 
speech” must for a child he simply an effort of memory. 
And one great practical gain which would be derived from 
the general adoption of such a system is the ease with 
which, foreign l^guages could be mastered. The great 
difficulty in learning to speak a foreign language does not 
consist in the mere mastering so many declensions ; it lies 
in the fact that two alphabets may be composed of exactly 
the same symbols, and yet many of these symbols may 
express to Ihe two nations quite different sounds. This .is 
a preliminary difficulty which must be mastered at once ; 
and it would be immensely lessened if such diflaitnilfty 
sounds — ^as, ^.p., the German, French, and English u — were 
not all presented to the learner under the-same symboL It 
seems certain that, with the lapse of time and the progress 
of invention, the intercomse between nations must be 
largely increased; and the need of some more perfect 
instrument of speech between them must increase propor- 
tionately. But in spite of the obvious gains, it is utopian 
to suppose that the world will ever be converted to a 
system of universal writing ; and the real and immense 
gain of such a method is the power which it gives to a 
linguistic inquirer to denote accurately on paper the exact 
sounds heard in any dialect spoken in any part of the 
world, civiHsed or uncivilised; for it is as competent to 
register the dick of the Hottentot as the most subtle 
vowel sound of Europe. With our present alphabet it ia 
utterly impossible to represent adequately the strange 
sounck of some out-of-the-way dialect (whicffi for students 
of language may be as important as the literary speech) in 
such a way as to be generally intelligible, because there 
often is no symbol to correspond exactly, and naturally no 
two inquirers agree upon the nearest out of the ftxiating 
symbols. The science of language is therefore greatly 
indebted to Mr Bell for provi&ig so effective a method 
for preserving for ever those dialectic pecuharities which 
are vanishing with startling rapidity in these days of con- 
stant communication between different parts of a country. 
Another system, equally valuable scientifically, has been 
invented by the eminent philologer, Mr Alexander J. EIIir. 
In his “ Palseotype” only the ordinary symbok are employed, 
but they are printed in different ways to denote different 
sounds — sometimes as capitals, sometimes in italics, some* 
times turned upside down; so that, despite the familiarity 
of the letters, a page of palseotype is at least as appalling to 
the uninitiated as the carves and lines of ^^visible speech.” 

We may proceed to trace the variations from the Fhcezdcian 
alphabet to our own, down the central stem of Greece and 
It^y. The PhoBnician alphabet consisted of twenty-eight 
letters, which for convenience we may call by the names of 
their Hebrew equivalents. These were (1) Aleph, (2) Beth, 
(3) Gimel, (4) Daleth, (6) He, (6) Vav, (V) Zayin, (8) Cheth, 
(9) Teth, (10) Yodh, (11) Kaph, (12) Lamedh, (13) Mem, 
(14) Hun, (16) Samekh, (16) Ayin, (17) Pe, (18) Tsadhe, 
(19) Eoph, (20) Eesh, (21) Shin, (22) Tav. None of these 
were vowd sounds. Aleph was the lightest guttural or 
ra^er faucal sound, being pronounced below the guttural ‘ 
point at the very top of the larynx: it can have been barely 
audible even before a vowel. He corresponded nearly 
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to our A. Cheth was a strongly-marked cA, a continuous 
guttural sound produced at the back of the palate. Ayin 
represents a faucal sound peculiar to the Semitic race, 
varying between an evanescent breathing and a g rolled in 
the throat. 

The Phoenicians employed hardly any vowel signs : in 
Hebrew the three principal sounds ct, % u (see article A) 
were sometimes expressed in writing, and long i and u were 
denoted, not by special signs, but by consonants akin to 
them, yodh and vm: a was regularly omitted except at the 
end of a wo^ where it was denoted by He and sometimes 
by Aleph.y In fact, in all Semitic languages the practice 
was to^^nore vowels in writing, leaving it to the reader 
tojifm, according to the context, the unvar 3 dng frame- 
of consonantal sounds: the Hebrew vowel-points 
were a later invention, rendered necessary when the lan- 
guage had ceased to be spoken. 

When the Greeks received the Phceincian alphabet it is 
obvious that they must have made considerable changes 
in the values of symbols. Several of them would be 
unnecessary, for they had no sounds in their language to 
correspond to them: while for other most important sounds, 
the vowels, no s 3 unbol was provided. It is dear how 
imperfect any previous alphabet of the Greeks must have 
been when they adopted in its stead another so foreign to 
the genius of their language, which developed the vowels 
and marked strongly the momentary consonants and nasals, 
but rejected as far as possible the continuous consonants, 
both palatal and labial, and even under many circumstances 
the dental s, the one sibilant they employed. But they 
ingeniously adopted the strange signs to new ends. Aleph, 
He, and Ayin were turned without difficulty into a, c, and 
o/ Yodh became i, as it seems that the semi-vowel y had 
totally disappeared from Greece even at that early period; 
on the same principle Vav might have served to e:^ress 
V, although apparently the w>-soxmd was still sufficiently 
common to require lie retention of Yav with its con- 
sonantal value. But from what source they took their 
tipdlon cannot be known with certainty. Professor Key 
f.hiTtVfl that it is the Hebrew form of Ayin, which differs 
much in shape from the nearly perfect circle of the old 
Phcenician. This is possible enough, for the sound of 
Ayin was not more like o than u; and if the Greeks knew 
the two forms, it is not likely that they may have taken 
both. On the other hand, it is equally possible that v may 
be a remnant of an earlier native alphabet. Among the 
consonants jS, y, 8, /c, X, /u,, v, tt, p, r were borrowed with 
little change of form, and probably of value. And these 
letters (with <r and the vowels already mentioned) are 
stated by tradition to have been the only ones brought 
fco Greece from Phoenicia by Cadmus, others having been 
added by Palamedes, Simonides, or Epichamius; but which 
were the letters added by each of these is a question on 
which the different authorities do not agree ; and incor- 
rectness of most of them is proved by the letters being found 
in Greek inscriptions before the time of their supposed 
inventor. In fact, all tradition on this point is worthless, 
uxlLess it is borne out by inscriptions. It is at least probable 
that the whole alphabet was borrowed at one time, for aH, 
or nearly all, the characters occur on the oldest inscriptions 
we possess. Thus on inscriptions of Thera dating from 
Olympiad 4r0 (see Frams, JEpigraphice Grceca, pp. 51-59; 
Kirchhoff, ^udim zur Geschichte des GriechischeTb Alphabets, 

p. 41), we find Oheth in the form 8 ^ denoting mainly the 

rough breathing A, but also applied to denote c, as it 
afterwards did regularly by the name Ma: Teth occurs 

as nearly the later Theta; and Koph as ^ , Kappa, a 

symbol which Tras once current tbroughout Greece, an*d 
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remained universally as the numeral 90, though as a letter 
it was retained only by the Dorians, and passed with the 
Doric alphabet into Italy as Q. It may be observed that 
in this alphabet, and in some later ones of Crete, Corinth, 
and Corcyra, Iota apj>ears not as a straight line, but in 
many curved shapes, approximating much nearer to the old 
Phoenician; and the same is true of Pi, which has the top 
rounded like a crook. We have then left only the four 
sibilants, Zayin, Samekh, Tsadhe, and Shin* These are 
believed to have had the values dz, s, is, sh respectively. 
We have already said that the Greeks had no ^eat affec- 
tion for sibilants; witness the manner in which o- was 
constantly dropped, e,g., in yivcos for •y&'ca'-os* It 
therefore not to be expected that they could employ ail 
the wealth of the Phoenicians; and one symbol (Tsadhe) 
appears in no Greek alphabet. The name, however, recalls 

the name JS^eta; but the shape of Zeta (always X) ^ 

unquestionably that of Zayin; and its place ia the alphabet 
agrees to this. It seems, therefore, moat probable that the 
Greeks confounded together the two compound sounds 
dz and is, and kept but one symbol, perhaps with the 
name of the other (Tsadhe), because it was most like that 
of the neighbouring letters Eta and Theta. This con- 
fusion of the two sounds seems the more probable when 
we remember that no symbol was required for the com- 
pound ts at the time when a special symbol for ps was 
added, and that for Aj (another analogons compound) 
perhaps revived. There is also much uncertainty with 
regard to the relations of Samekh and Shin in their Greek 
dress. Xi (=As) occupies the place of Samekb, sigma of 
Shin. One form of Samekh seems unquestionably to have 
furnished that of the Greek S (see tiie forms, p. 600); 

another is exactly the Greek f of aU the inscriptions. 

Sigma had the sound (s) of Samekh, and cannot be shown 
ever to have had the sound (sA) of Shin* Two names were 
preserved among the Greeks, sigma and san* Herodotus 
(i. 139) speaks of the “ same letter which the Dorians call 
crav, the lonians crtyfca;” and though sanr was no letter 
of the Ionic alphabet, the compound sampi (^o-ay-f^t) 
denoted 900. The name san is obviously Ike Semitic shm 
or sin: it is just possible that criypa may be an attempt to 
turn samddh into a form which ^ouid explain its meaning 
to Greek ears. The oldest Greek alphabets known to us — 
those of Thera, Melos, Crete, and the earlier forms of 

those of Argos, Corinth, and Corcyra — have the form 

to denote s , — ^that is, the equivalent of Shin^ It seems 
fair to infer that this was originally the case in Ike other 
alphabets also. Then this symbol was dropped by degrees 
to avoid confusion with m, while one form of samekh, with 
ike name sigma, was introduced into its place: another 
form was kept in its old place to denote ike compound 
ks (xi). 

We now come to ike apparently non-Phcenician letters 
of ike Greek alphabet, x> ^ 

already spoken : we may ^d that its sound was not a 
pure u, but modified, perhaps as is the German This 
appears from the fact that, when the Bomans borrowed 
Greek words in the later tmies of the republic (when 
Roman taste had grown more scrupulous), they did not 
use their own symbol u to denote the Greek npsilon (as 
their forefathers had done), but together with the sound 
borrowed the symbol also: which clearly shows that the 
sound of upsUon was different from the ordinary -a. We 
now take the aspirates ^ and x* ^ most probable that 
the sounds of the Greek aspira^ X? those of 

ike German ch, and ike English ih and f: that is, they 
were probably not continuous consonants, but momentary 
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sounds, followed in eadi case hy a sliglit but distinctly 
audible breath; so that ^ might be represented in English 
characters by Idh^ though the following breath is not so 
distinct as an English A, — if it were, we should have 
a compound, not a simple sound. Now two of these 
aspirates were actually written in the oldest alphabets E^H 

and p H (y«£ haring the right down-stroke much shorter 

than the left) : for the dental the single symbol borrowed 
from the Phoenician, sufficed* Afterwards the symbols 

and X (variants © and-f) were taken to supply the 
place of these compounds, from what source cannot be 
certainly known; but it is not impossible that they may 
have been characters of an older Greek alphabet which 
originaUy had the values p and h This draws some probar 
bihty from the history of That letter was originally 

written and i, of which we have already spoken, 

written as K3 (or KM). But each of these also appears 
as and XS; so that here at least <fx and x appear as no 

more than p and h: the compound (])2 remained perma- 
nently in the Western alphabets. It is to Epichaimus that 
tradition (here with some probability) ascribes the estab- 
lishment of ip' in the alphabet. The history of.o) is closely 
connected with that of t). At an early period, certainly 
before the 4:0th Olympiad, in the eastern part of Hellas 
an attempt was made to distinguish the different kinds 
of e. The symbol € had hitherto denoted both € and the 
diphthong ct, where the t was probably not a much more 
important sound than the p — e.y., in our day. The habit 
of writing the two symbols came in late in the Ionic 
alphabet, and so spread through Greece. But at the earher 
time of which we speak the symbol H began to denote 
some e. It is commonly supposed that this was long e as 
distinguished from epsilon, which, by the way, does not 
mean short e, but unaccompanied,” perhaps by that 
after sound of l mentioned above, though a different reason 
is commonly given for the name. It seems very strange 
that the Greeks should have introduced symbols to express 
long e and o, and none to mark the length of the other 
vowels, which must have been just as urgently needed: 
surely this would have been done at Athens at the time of 
the formal introduction of the Ionian alphabet. Again, 
there are a great many recognisable varieties of sound 
which border closely on pure e and o (hut none of im- 
portance near i and u), and such varieties are clearly 
marked in the south of Europe now. Eor these two 
separate reasons, it seems at least more probable that 
was adopted to express a sound the same, or nearly the 
same, as the open e of the Italians. Eor the same reasons, 
it seems probable that o) was taken not to denote long o, 
but a more open sound ; perhaps something between open o 
and the English au. Tlie form O is of doubtful origin. It 
is found in an alphabet of Miletus of about Olympiad 60; 
not earlier. It looks like a conscious modification of O. 

Greek writing in the earliest times was from right to 
left, following the example of Phcnnicia : several specimens 
of this still exist. The more convenient practice of writing 
from left to right soon became universal. It was preceded, 
however, by an intermediate method, in which the direction 
of the lines was alternately right to left and left to right, 
Bo that it was not necessary to carry the eye back, as with 
us, from the end of one line to the beginning of the next. 
This was called ^ovo‘rpo<}>7iS6v, because the lines were made 
in the same way as the furrows by oxen in ploughing. 

Kirchhoff distinguishes two main divisions of Greek 
alphabets — ^the East and the West; not that this geographi- 
cal distribution is exact, hut it is the most convenient. The 
eastern includes first the alphabets of the towns of 


Minor — ^Halicarnassus, Ephesus, Teos, Miletus, Colophon, 
and Rhodes, which, agreeiag essentially, became that Ionic 
alphabet that was adopted at Athens 463 b.c., and is 
the Greek alphabet with which we are familiar ; secondly, 
those of the ^geau islands — ^Thera, Melos, Crete, Paros^ 
Siphnos, Thasos, Naxos, — ^in which does not stand for 

Omega, but occasionally appears as well as o for Omicron, 
and riiere are other minute differences in the shape of the 
letters ; thirdly, some of the alphabets of the mainland of 
Greece, which have a closer affi nity to the Ionic than to 
their neighbours, viz., the---o3d:-'T5ner*^^ down to 

01. 94 — Argos, Corinth and its colonies, Oorcyfa^^and even 
Syracuse. The western division includes the rfejq^^der 
of the towns of Greece proper and their Sicilim''^^d 
Italian colonies ; these are marked by peculiar variatim&®^ 
of certain characters, especially gr, e, A, th, r, and by 
the use of A as the aspirate only, by the absence of omega, 

and by the universal application of the symbol ^ or 

to denote, not ps, but cA, whilst X or +, the symbol of 
cA in the eastern alphabets, here denotes x. Compare Wxrh 
this last variation what we have said above of the use of 
XS to express X : there can he little doubt that it was 
from the occurrence of X in this collocation, and no other, 
that this new value for it arose, and S was dropped. It 
is significant that in the old Latin alphabet XS appear 
instead of X The difference in value of V in the eastern 
and western alphabets is perplexing : it seems that in one 
or the other the original value must have been consciously 
changed, but it is not easy to say in which. The most 
importanlj alphabet of this group for our purpose is that of 
the Chalcidian colonies of Sicily and the west coast of 
Italy — Cumae, Heapolis, <kc. — ^because from this was derived 
the Latin alphabet, the direct progenitor of our own. It 
is distinguished from others of the same class by the 

rounded form of the Gamma (^fhy the peculiar form of 

the Lambda ^ , by the very old Mu (/w); by a rounded 

Sigma ^ , though it has also the two other ordinary forms 

^ and S;: in common with some other western alphabets, 
it has a double rho (P and R). (See p. 600.) 

From th i s Chalcidian alphabet it seems clear that all 
the Italian alphabets were derived. They fall into two 
families, which differ from each other considerably, hut 
principally in the loss of old letters and the insertion of 
new— -differences which do not militate against their com- 
mon origin, but show the cause of their separate develop- 
ment. The first family contains the Etruscan, Umbrian, 
and Oscan alphabets ; the second the Latin and Faliscan. 
Into the peculiarities of the members of the first group we 
do not propose to enter at length : they agree in the total 
rejection of O and X, and the addition of a strange symbol 

3 to denote the/ sound, vau being retained with a slightly 

modified form for v: the Etruscan retains the symbols 
© and V which the other two dropped, and the Etruscan 
and Umbrian agree in rejecting the soft mutes. The 
Umbrian, however, has a new symbol for a modified d, 
peculiar to itself, and also for a modified A; the Oscan 
has new symbols for a modified i and a, and in general 
shows a difference in the shape of its characters from all 
the other Italian dialects, which does not seem due to any 
other foreign influence so much as to its own individuality. 
These three languages are all written from right to left, 
in which the F^scan agrees with them : the Latin alone, 
from the earliest time of which we have any records, was 
written from left to right; hut there can be little doubt 
that it did not originaUy differ from its fellows, but 
changed at a later time, just as the Greek alphabet itself 
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had done. The fact lhat X, found in the Latin and 
Faliscan alphabets, has the value of x, and not of ch^ and 
that as already mentioned, is found with the value of 
ch in Etruscan, shows that the common source of these five 
alphabets was a western, not an eastern Greek alphabet ; 
and the rounded form of 0, and the peculiar L (V, uot /\) 
limit the choice to the Chalcidian family. The points in 
which the Latin differs from the Chalcidian alphabet of 
Cumae, from which it was probably derived ^through com- 
mercial intercourse, lie — 

(1.) In the application of the symbol van (F), to denote 
not the V but the / sound, which was probably strange to 
the Greeks. 

(2.) In allowing 'K to fall almost out of use — ^it was 
employed only in abbreviations, such as the first letter of a 
prsenomen, as Kaeso, or for Kalendse, <fcc. — and employing G 
instead, which had of course in the present Greek alpha- 
bet the power of y. This change may point to a time when 
the distinction of the sounds k and g was obliterated, to 
be afterwards restored. 

(3.) In the formation of the new symbol Q — c., 0 
with a distinguishing line — ^to mark the soft guttuikls, 
when the want of a distinctive symbol was again felt. 
This was some time in the 3d century b.o. j but instead of 
replacing El for the hard guttural sound, they preferred to 
leave O in its old place, but with a new value, h instead of 
g; while the modified form G was inserted into the place 

of 21^ (Z), which may have been taken by the Bomans 

(as it certainly was found in the other Italian alphabets), 
but which fell out of use absolutely without any record. 

(4.) In absence of the aspirates V, ©, and © : these 
sounds were not natural to the Eoman tongue, and there- 
fore the symbols were never regularly received into their 
alphabet, though they were taken to represent numerals. 
Their forms, however, were much altered, and so in process 
of time they became confused with other letters : thus Y 
denoted 60 j but it came to be written L, and so naturally 
passed into the quite meaningless L : © denoted 10, 
but being too cumbrous to write, the circle was dropped, 
and the cross (X) alone remained. A variant form of the 
same letter (©) seems to have originally represented 100, 
and either to have been shortened into the common form 
C, or C superseded it as being the first letter of centum. 
0 was taken for 1000, but for convenience of writing it 
was broken up into ClOj and this was the more easily done 
because the parts were characters in use; but this symbol 
also was replaced by M, the first letter of mUle. It is 
probable that 0 was simply divided, and the half of it (D) 
then stood for half of 1000, or 600; and half of X, ten, 
became V, five. N'either D nor Y have any other propriety 
as symbols. 

(6.) In the addition, in the 1st century B.O,, of the two 
symbols Y and Z after X (which had long been the last 
letter of the alphabet), to express the Greek sounds v and 
Z. In borrowed words these in earlier times had been 
roughly denoted by u and s$; but in Cicero’s day greater 
precision was desired; and not being able to compound 
two characters of their own to denote the strange sound 
(as they did for the aspirates kh, th, ph, formerly denoted 
only by ife, and p or 6), they took sound and symbol 
together, so that appeEired, not as JBrug^Sf but as 

Phryges : rpaTre^LTYjs ceased to be tafpessita, and soTia be- 
came zcma, &c. 

The Latin alphabet agrees with the Chalcidian in the 
retention of koppa ( 9 ) ; the downward stroke became by 
degrees more oblique. This symbol had a much wider 
use in Latin than it had in any Greek language : it was 
needed to express a modified A-sound which the Latins 
liked, wherein a slight to sound was heard after the A 
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This sound was distasteful to the Greeks, and consequently 
they changed this hto (or qu) into p; so also did the other 
Italians (compare cgruoOf Tinros, Ppona, <fec.); but the Bomans 
liked it* and therefore, alone in Italy, kept the 9 to denote 
it. It is true that the Q was generally followed by a 
I written u, though not always in the older inscriptions ; 
but it was fully recognised that this u was not a real 
letter. It was only a symbol expressing further, and 
somewhat unnecessarily, the indistinct after-sound which 
made Q different from K ; it would have been more logical 
to have written Q alone, as was actually attempted under 
the empire, where we find on inscriptions forms such aa 
qis, qid^, qaerella; but this never became generaL The 
Latin and Chalcidian alphabets are again at one in not 
having the symbol M for differing in this raspect from 
the alphabets of South Italy, and also from the Etruscan 
and XJmbrian, which had both forms. Lastly, the Chal- 
cidian (as we saw) had two forms for r, P and B; of these 
the Latin chose the last, and generally employed the first 

for p/ though for that letter the genuine Greek form p 
also appears rarely. 

The Bomans did not retain the Greek names for the 
characters of the alphabet. The vowels were known by 
their sounds only. The momentary sounds and h were 
denoted by their own sound followed by a vowel, as be, ce, 
de, gCy pe, and te, but Jca, ha; q, bb we saw, had sufficient 
vowel sound to float it ; on the other hand, the continuous 
consonants were preceded by the vowel, as ef, el, em, en, 
er, es ; x was called ix. The difference in riie names of 
the consonants obviously was caused by their nature : 
momentary sounds are produced by a complete closure and 
opening of the organs required in each case ; when this 
opening is made, the organs are so placed as to form a 
vowel, which naturally is produced by the remnant of 
sound required for the consonant ; whereas a vowel cannot 
be produced before any one of these sounds without 
conscious effort : hence it was simpler to call h, Jca, than to 
call it ok. But the continaous sounds are pronounced 
when the necessary organs only approximate more or less 
closely to each other; the channel through which the 
sound passes from; the larynx to the Ups is never^ closed 
altogether, and by reason of this slightly open position a 
certain amount of vowel sound tends to escape, just as the 
organs are drawing together to produce the consonant, and 
thus is heard before it ; but to sound a vowel after one of 
these consonants the organs must be intentionally put into 
the proper position. Thus, then, exactly the same principle 
— ^the conscious or unconsdous striving for ease of articula- 
tion — ^produces exactly opposite results in the case of the 
momentary and the continuous consonants. The same 
reason caused a different vowel to be employed for A and Jo 
from that which is used for tiie other letters. In sounding 
a the organs are in nearly the same position as in sounding 
these two. gutturals, only a little more open; whereas the 
position of e is more nearly that of all the other consonants. 
It must of course be remembered that a Boman, if he had 
wished to speak of his a B o, would not have said, as we 
do, a^ee-eee, but dhrhay-lcay. 

The arrangement of the letters of the alphabet has 
caused much ingenious speculation. It' has been more 
than once pointed out (as by Prof. Key, The Alphabet, p. 28) 
that there are cecrtainly traces of regularity of arrangement. 
The three soft momentary sounds h, g, d, were placed 
together; and it is possible that p, Icy t (U denoted by 
Pe, Koph, Tau), may have once been together, and separ 
rated by later intrusions ; m, n have an affinity more 
apparent than real, which was perpetuated by their 
meaningless designation as ** liquids;” still, the appearance 
is sufficient to justify the idea that they may have hem 
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purposely put together. It has been suggested that the 
alphabet was at first composed of four quatermons” of 
letters^ each headed by a vowel, and the scattered position 
of the vowels lends itself to this arrangement * but it must 
be remembered that the arrangement of the^ European 
alphabets is certainly the same as that of Phoenicia, and in 
the Phoenician there were breathings but no vowel symbols. 
Pesides, the remaining letters are Just as necessary as any 
sixteen which we might so arrange, and to all appearance 
just as ancient. The author of the N^fw Qratyhis^ indeed 
(p. 170, ed. 3 ), actually drew up his list of fours : the 
three soft momentaries headed by aleph ; then came A., 
followed by vauy chethy and tethj oddly grouped as 
aspirates; then the three “ liquids," with mmekk behind 
them ; and lastly, hophy and tauy under the care of ayin. 
This, of course, renders it necessary to “ omit caphy which 
is only a softened form of cophy the liquid reshy and the 
semi-vowel yodhy which are of more recent introduction," 
Also it is quite certain that at the first there was only 
one sibilant, samehh.^^ In this way Dr Donaldson satisfies 
himself that the “ original Semitic alphabet contained only 
sixteen letters.” We give this futile attempt at arrange- 
ment with no ‘wish to sneer at a philologer who did good 
work in his day, hut simply to show the arbitrary nature of 
all such attempts, resting as they m‘aa^t do simply on internal 
evidence. If bear in mind the history of the derivation 

of the Phoenician alphabet, as we have attempted to give 
it, from the Egyptian hieratic, we shall conclnde that it is 
hardly probable that symbols borrowed for practical uses 
should have been arranged upon any scientific method ; j 
that chance guided the general arrangement, though a few 
sounds obviously similar may have been put intentionally 
together- hTo argument can be drawn (as by Eodiger in 
his Hebrew Grammar) from the jnxtaposition of two letters 
meaning a hand {yodh and haph)y two meaning a head 
{koph and resA), &o. ; reasons have been given above for 
behe'ving that these names have no relation to the original 
import of the signs, but were merely fanciful analogies 
drawn by the Phoenicians themselves; and it seems as 
possible that the juxtaposition may have suggested the 
idea of the names as that the names caused the arrange- 
ment. But if the argument be sound, it is valid against 
the supposition that the order was fixed throughout on 
scientific grounds. 

It is quite certain that the Teutonic tribes of north- 
western Europe possessed characters of some sort before 
they received the Greek or Latin alphabets. These 
characters are generally called runeSy and have been the 
subject of some sound scholarship and much baseless 
speculation. They may be divided into three main classes 
— ^the Anglo-Saxon, the German, and the Scandinavian; 
each of these contain a number of lists of characters, 
which, however, do not differ from each other more than 
the Greek alphabets ; and there is so much likeness in the 
whole family that we may infer a common origin for all 
The term rune is recognised as the name of a German 
letter by Teuantius Eortunatus at the beginning of the 
seventh century, in the lines — - 

Barbara firaxhieis pmgatur rhuna tabellis ; 

Quodqu© papyrus agit, Tirgula plana valet, 

t,e.y these characters were cut on smoothed ash-boughs. 
The meaning of the word rm in Anglo-Saxon is a secret;” 
and the verb Tyrumy which is derived from the same, 
means to whisper” — the same verb which appears in the 
now disused phrase, to round in the ear.” Rdna denoted a 
magician; the word is contained in the German aVrunay 
the well-known designation of those prophetesses whom 
the German tribes venerated, which appears corrupted by 
Tadtus {Germ* c. viiL) into aurinia. There is suiScient 
evidence to show that the knowledge of these runes was 
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confined to a small class ; that they were used as magical 
characters, and also as means of augury. It was for tbig 
reason undoubtedly that they were generally proscribed on 
the introduction of Christianity ; and the reception of the 
Latin characters by the Anglo-Saxons was regarded as 
important as their reception of the Christian doctrines. 

It is impossible to beKeve that the barbarous inhabitants 
of the German forests should have worked out for them- 
selves a genuine alphabet before they came into intercourse 
with the civilised nations of the south. When we 
remember the long process through which a pure alphabet 
was reached by the highly-developed nations which dwelt 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, it is utterly 
incredible that such success should have been achieved, as 
it were, per scdtumy under so much more unfavourable 
circumstances in the West. It may be asserted with some 
confidence that if the runes were genuiue alphabets (which 
there seems no reason to deny), they must have been derived 
from the Phoenicians in process of commerce. There is quite 
sufficient similarity in several of the characters to make 
this view antecedently probable, but any historical proof 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible. It is true 
that even where the characters resemble the Phoenician the 
names of the letters differ altogether ; but this, as we have 
before seen in the case of the Phoenicians themselves, is 
no’wise unnatural when an alphabet is borrowed ; the form 
is important, the name signifies little, and new names are 
attached according to the fancy of the borrowers. It is 
highly probable, both from the meaning of the word rune 
itself and from the evidence of foreign writers, that these 
symbols were not used by their owners for any of the 
ordinary ends of an alphabet (except, perhaps, for inscrip- 
tions) until the Teutonic nations came into contact with 
Greek and Eoman civilisation ; by the mass of the people 
they were probably looked on simply as charms, the 
unlmown symbols of an occult science. Nay, it might be 
held that even to the initiated they had merely a sort of , 
hieroglyphic value, and were developed into phonetic 
significance only by the contact of the Greek and Eoman 
alphabets. For Ibis view, indeed, there is no evidence, 
and it is not in itself probable. But we should be driven 
to it if we were to suppose that the runes were the creation 
of the Teutonic intellect. 

These ancient characters occur plentifully on memorial 
stones, rings, coins, &c., in Scandinavia. In England they 
have been found principally in Northumbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia. It has been suggested (by Mr Haigh) that 
this may be due to the milder principles of the Irish 
monks, who restored Christianity to the north of England 
after its fall with Edwin in 633, and did no't pursue that 
system of eradicating every trace of paganism which had 
been originally commanded by Gregory. Eunic writing 
was even employed in the service of Christianity. Mr 
Kemble {Ar<dicBologiay vol. xxviii. p. 349) interpreted with 
great ingenuity the mutilated inscription on the famous 
cross discovered at EuthweU, and showed that it refers to 
the Crucifixion. But the Anglo-Saxon alphabet was soon 
—early in the 7th century— conformed to the Latin type, 
those letters of the older form alone being retained which 
were required to denote sounds that had no counterparts 
in Latin ; these were f (w§n), and ^ (thorn), the latter of 
which eijpresses the surd breathing heard in thm in 
order to express the corresponding sonant (heard in *^^Aat,” 
and confusedly denoted by the same compound th) a stroke 
was drawn across the simple d ( 8 ), and the new letter 
was called edh. The symbol 3 is sometimes found instead 
of y. Curious admixtures of runes with Latin characters 
occasionaUy occur even to late times. Thus, in the Codex 
JExoniensis 400, ed. Thorpe), an enigma occufa in verse, 
and the parts appareatly of the subject to be guessed are 
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written in runes; the odd effect is increased by these runes I 
being written in the regular way — (sometimes they were 
written /3ovaTpo(f>7]S6v) — ^from right to left, contrary to the 
general run of the words. Kemble, in the Archceologia^ has 
given an interesting translation of an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
each stanza of which begins with the name of a runic 
letter; thus the first stanza begins with Fesh, money," 
the name of the first runic letter, and goes on to say — 

“ Money is a consolation 
To every man : 

Yet shall every man 
Liberally distribute it ; 

If he will that, before God, 

Honour shall fall to his lot.*' 

The second stanza is dedicated to the buU, Ur {u)y the 
third to thorn (th\ This poem accordingly gives the 
order of the alphabet, which agrees in the main with that 
of all other runic alphabets. Yet the poem is not old, for 
the name of s (Sigel, “ the sun ") is treated by the writer 
as though it had been Segel a sail" — dearly a mistake of 
a later time, when the ‘true name had passed out of use. 
It may be added that Hie names of this alphabet are some- 
times strangely abstract; thus we find ^^gift," "hope," 
" need," “war,” which differ much from the very concrete 
objects which the Phoenicians chose to denote their letters. 
In consequence of all these old alphabets beginning with 
the letters o, r, c, in the same order, the alphabets 
are called by some antiquarians “futhorcs," just as we 
commonly speak of the ordinary alphabet as the A n c. 

The doctrines of Christianity were first presented to a 
Teutonic people in a written form by Ulfilas, who, though 
not the ‘first successful missionary to the Goths, has thereby 
established his claim to be regarded as the apostle of Ms 
race ; and while the main body of the Goths, spurning the 
weak control of Home, poured westward in their fierce 
career of victory towards Italy and Spain, a remnant was 
left in Msesia, to whom Ulfilas gave the gospel in their own 
tongue. This was at the end of the 4th century of our era. 
He employed an alphabet of twenty-four or twenty-five 
letters, some of wMch are unmistakably Greek in form ; 
others are common (or nearly so) to the Greek and the 
runic alphabets, and may therefore have been derived 
from either ; but, if they were runic, they at least received 
a more rounded form, it being no longer necessai^ to 
retain those angles wMch (as we saw above in describing 
the cuneiform characters) were most convenient in days 
when writing meant cutting on stone or wood. But some 
of the letters seem to be beyond doubt runic: most clearly 
so are fy r, w, and the symbol for the compound sound 
hu) ; and the reason for all these (except r) appears to be 
the lack of a proper equivalent in Greek. The letter which 
Ulfilas adopted to denote the surd breath tk is not runic, 
so that the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon alphabets here differ: 
it is apparently the Greek It would seem, therefore, that 
t:hiH letter still denoted an aspirate (p%) in Greek, and not 
a breath, otherwise it would surely have been taken for// 
here, on the contrary, it seems to have been selected at 
random from a list of symbols which denoted no co^e- 
Bp ending sounds in Gothic. On the same lack of principle 
© was taken to denote hw* X was the exponent of the 
breath cA, as heard in German words : here i^e difference 
between the true aspirate and the breath is not great. 
Long 0 formed a symbol wMch is very like 07negcL» 

Another alphabet which has had an important influence 
on Europe, and wMch may he destined to a yet wider 
extension as the alphabet (in a modified form) of the 
great and progressive Eussian empire, is the Cyrillic. This 
was the work of Cyril, a monk of Constantinople, who, 
together with Methodius preached the gospel among the 
Sclavpnic tribes of Bulgaria and Moravia, in the 9th 
century, long after the Teutons had come under the influ- 
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ence of Christianity. Cyril held the services of the church 
among his new converts in the vulgar tongue, into which 
he also translated certain books of the Scriptures. The 
alphabet which he employed fori this purpose is moie 
thoroughly Greek than that of Ulfilas ; but since the 
Greek alphabet was not nearly sufficient to express all the 
Sclavonic sounds — especially the numerous sibilants — ^he 
added further signs, the i^tory of wMch is not clear. 
This alphabet has been largely adopted by the eastern 
brandb.es of the Sclavonic race, including the Bussians, 
Bulgarians, and the Illyrian division of the Sclaves. The 
old Bulgarian (commonly called the Ecclesiastical Sclavonic) 
is the language into wMch Cyril translated the Scriptures ; 
in philology it holds the same rank as the Gothic has 
among the Teutonic languages : it is the parent, however, 
only of one of the least important dialects, the modem 
Bulgarian. The Illyrian family is divided into the Servians 
on the one hand, and the Croats and Slovenian peoples on 
the other. These parties are separated by difference of 
religion : the Servians belong mainly to the Greek Church, 
while the others are exclusively Roman Catholic ; and the 
members of the Greek Church naturally cling to the 
Cyrillic characters, while the Catholics have adopted the 
Latin alphabet. It is not easy to predict which characters 
will ulthnately predominate. The Latin letters are in- 
sufficient to express the Sclavonic sounds; but this deficiency 
can be eked out by diacritical signs, and the greatest 
literary activity is shown by the Latinising party. Lastly, 
the Cyrillic alphabet has been adopted by the WallacMans, 
through the influence of their Sclavonic neighbours, 
though it is little adapted to express their essentially 
Latin speech, derived from the colonists whom Trajan 
settled in the new Roman province of Dacia. Most of 
the needless symbols have been dropped in the newest 
form of the Wallachian alphabet. (See Max Muller, 
Survey of Languages^ pp, 39^4.) 

C^r^'s original alphabet consisted of forly-eight symbols, 
but some of these are slightly different representations of 
the same sound; others are tachygraphies for combinar 
tions of sound, as sMy tSy (fca The names were not Greek, 
with the exception of three — hsiy tpsiy and thita — which 
were relegated to the end as unnecessary, but they retained 
their.origmal Greek place as numerical signs. The alphabet 
is printed at the end of this article. It will be seen that 
B occupies the third place, while a modified B stands 
second: the reason is, that B had come to denote the 
V sound in Greek, and liherefore carried this value into 
the Sclavonic. The modified letter denotes the old 5 sound. 
The 7th letter, which is not Ureek, had the sound of 
English soft jy a little softer than the French y in jaTruxis. 
The 8th and 9th symbols are^ the Greek s and z: they 
are supposed to have had the same sound, that of the soft 
English z (not dz ) — perhaps one of them may have originally 
denoted dzy a sound whi<ffi easily passes into df; dj had a 
special symbol both in the Servian and Wallachian, though 
it had none in the Qyrillic, probably because the sound 
had not then been produced; if it had, we may conclude, 
from the exactness which the Cyrillic alphabet everywhere 
shows, that it would not have been left without a mark. 
The 8th letter has been expelled from the Russian alphabet aa 
superfluous : the Russians have no dj sound. The 10th and 
11th letters were sounded alike as i; the 10th is the Greek 
Etay wMch had therefore become undistinguishable from 
Iota in Oyril^s day, as it is in modem Greek. The 12th 
letter, I pure and simple, denoted the semi-vowel y. The 
22d was ty followed by a parasitic y. The 23d and 24th 
are only different ways of vratipg the same combination ou; 
the Greeks having changed the u sound into it, Cyril was 
obl^ed to write ou for Uy as the Greeks* themselves di<L 
The Russian has one symbol (Y) to denote this sound : it is 
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probably a tachygrapliy of tiie 24tli. The 25th and 26th 
denoted respectively lie breathings / and Grennan cK We 
may recall here the different treatment of ^ by Ulfilasj it 
seems a fair inference that the sound of ^ had changed 
from an aspirate to a breathing between the times of 
Ulfilas and OyriL The 2lrth and 28th are the Greek 
Omega in the simple and in a modified form: they de- 
noted the sounds heard in and not respectively j 
these have been dropped in all the derived alphabets, in 
which the 17th letter does work for both. We now come 
to a series of letters (29-44) which are not Greek, and 
denote sounds which were probably nnknown, or at least 
had no separate exponents, in the Greek ^stem. The first 
four are sibilants, simple or compound. It wiQ be remem- 
bered how the Greek dropped the large Phoenician stock 
of sibilants, through their own disinclination to such 
sonnda Qyril, however, did not go back to the original 
types, but had recourse to the inartistic expedient of 
using two or three upright strokes, with small modifiers 
below. Letter 29 is the compound fe, 30 denotes the fuller 
compound Uch (English ch in church”), 31 is the simple 
shy 32 is sht, which in Bnssian is said to he expressible 
only by schtsch, unquestionably a very strong sibilmt; the 
newer form of Wallachian used 29 to express The 
letters 33-36 were attempts to express the neutral vowel 
(heard in English in fir, suuy &c.), the first two in its 
aspect nearest to u, the last two nearer to L The first and 
last are important in Bussian: they are written, hut not 
pronounced^ hut the first hardens a preceding letter, or, 
if it be a continuous consonant, makes it be sounded as 
though it were double. The 36th, on the contrary, softens 
a preceding letter, giving it the mouilU sound. The 34th 
letter has been dropped in Bussian j the 35th has a pecu- 
liar kind of i sound. The 37th letter has an e sound; it 
was apparently introduced into the alphabet in consequence 
of the polyphony of the original e, which in Bussian does 
the work of e, o, and os, and also of each of tiiese preceded 
by the semi-vowel y; but as the new letter has three of these 
sounds, there is not much gain of clearness. A third symbol, 

however, has been introduced — ^an inverted o, 0, which did 

not belong to the Cyrillic alphabet: it is used at the begin- 
ning of words where the pure e sound is heard — ^not yoy and 
also in foreign words beginniug with ob. Letters 38-40 are 
compounds expressing the a, and e sounds, preceded 
by y. The combinations seem to us needless, but the 
Greek had no symbol for y; therefore Cyril probably 
thought it necessary to connect the I-symbol with the 
following vowel, in order to show that it was only the 
semi-vowel, not a full vowel, which would have caused 
another syllable. The first of these symbols has been 
xetained in Bussian unchanged; the second is now written 


I rather like an inverted r E; the third was suffeied to 
drop — ^whence arose the confusion respecting e which we 
have jnst mentioned. Nos. 41 and 42 denote nasalised 
vowels, e and o, as heard in the French m and on: these 
sounds seem to have fallen out of all Sclavonic languages, 
except the Polish. 43 and 44 denote the same vowels 

pre-iotised,” like the three 38-40; these also are now 
unknown. Then came the Greek Ksi and Psi, the char- 
acters being very slightly altered ; they have fallen out of use 
altogether. No. 47, Thita, is retaiaedin Bussian, but soxmded 
as an/, which has thus two exponents, 6 and <j>. Lastly 
came the eqnivalent of the Greek Upsilon called ijica: this 
is employed in Bussian in words borrowed from the Greek. 

Fourteen of these letters have been expelled from the 
Bussian alphabet, namely 8, 11, 22, 23, 27, 28, 34, 40-46 • 
their list of 36 letters is made up by the addition of the 
mverted which stands in the 31st place of the alphabet. 
The forms of the letters are more rounded tbflri those of 
Cyril, as will be seen by a comparison of the two. This 
reform, among others, was due to Peter the Great, who 
printed the first Bussian periodical at Moscow in 1704. 
(Max Miiller, Surveyy p. 49.) 

The Servian alphabet differs from the Bussian chiefly 
by the insertion of symbols to denote modification of sound 
caused by a following y. Thus we find a character to 
express dy (equivalent to the Hungarian gy heard in 
“Magyar”); another for Zy, denoting the sound of the 
Italian gli; another for nyy the Italian and French gn; 
and one for tyy a softer sound than the tschy the symbol 
for which is common to Bussian and Servian. 

The Wallachian adopted nearly all the CyriUic charao* 
ters, except the superfluous vowel-symbols and the nasalised 
vowels. The list was soon considerably shortened, as was 
natural in a language originally non-Sclavonic, though ha 
the course of time it has naturally borrowed many words 
from its neighbours. Since it has been used for literary 
purposes, it has been further diminished to 27 symbols by 
the loss of the short sibilant (32), the second c, and the 
iotised a; the other iotised vowels had gone before. The 
forms of the characters have also been much assimilated to 
the^ Latin types ; instead of the peculiar symbol ’for schy 
wMch the Bussian retains, the new Wallachian has a J 
with a wavy stroke through the middle; n is written as N, 
not as H; and Cyril's combinations of perpendicular Hues 
are more rounded than the Bussian. The Wallachian has 

one special symbol ^ to denote the sound im. 

We have thus described the alphabets used in modern 
Europe. The only others which have any special interest 
for Englishmen are the different Indian alphabets; but 
these are too numerous and complicated to be fully 
described here. f j p ^ 
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ALPBDETJS, ("AXf/ietos), tlie chief river of Peloponnesus, 
now called Rufia or Rouphi. Its sources are in the 
tnountains of Arcadia, to the east of Megalopolis. Being 
fed by a great number of small streams, it becomes navi- 
gable, and traversing EHs, empties itself into the Ionian 
sea. At several points in its coxirse it runs in a subter- 
ranean channel This fact probably gave rise to the well- 
known myth which represents Alpheus, the river-god, 
as passing under the sea to the nymph Arethusa, who had 
been changed into a fountain in the island of Ortygia. 
Milton in his Arcades thus alludes to the story — 

** That renowned flood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus, who by secret duice 
Stole under seas to meet his Axethuse.” 

ALPHOlSrSO, AkjiFONSo, Alonzo, Affonso, or Ildffonso. 
This name, so famous in the annals of the Spanish peninsula, 
has been borne by no fewer than twenty-two of its sovereigns 
— ^viz., by ten of the Asturias and Leon, one of Castile when 
separate from Leon, five of Aragon, and six of Portugal 

Asturias and Leon . — ^Alphonso I., sumamed “ The 
CathoHc,” K i ng of the Asturias, the son of Pedro, duke of 
Biscay, was bom in the year 693, On the death of Favila, 
the son of Pelayo, Alphonse, who had married Ormisinda, 
the daughter of the latter, was proclaimed king of Asturias. 
During Ms whole reign he was engaged in almost perpetual 
conflicts with the Moors, and is said to have wrested Leon, 
Galicia, and Castile from their hands. His zeal for the 
church, displayed in endowing and repairing monasteries 
and churches, gained for him Ms surname of “The 
Catholic.” Alphonso died at Oangas in 757, and was 
succeeded by Ms son Pniela I. 

Alphonso II., sumamed “The Chaste,” King of the Astu- 
rias, the son of Pruela L, was but a child when his father 
was assassinated in 768, and consequently his claims to 
the throne were passed over in favour of Aurelio, who was 
probably a cousin of Fraela. Alphonso was invested with 
regal authority by Silo, the successor of Aurelio ; on whose 
death, in 783, he became sole ruler. He was afterwards 
dethroned by his unde Mauregato, and was compelled to 
retire into Biscay. Mauregato, after a reign of about five 
years, was succeeded by Bermudo, who, in 791, took 
Alphonso as his partner on the throne, Bermudo reigned 
for only about four years longer. A rebellion of many of 
the diief nobles in 802 compelled Alphonso to surrender 
Ms throne for the tMrd time ; but he was soon afterwards 
restored, mainly through the assistance of Theudius, one 
of Ms most faithful followers. In addition to having to 
defend Mmself against these internal dissensions, Alphonso 
was during the greater part of his reign at war with the 
Moors, obtaining, among other successes, a signal victory 
over Mohammed, governor of Merida, in 830. Alphonso 
died in 843, in the city of Oviedo, wMch he had greatly 
adorned and made the capital of Ms Idngdom. He had 
some years previously abdicated in favour of Eamiro, son 
of Bermudo. His surname of “The Chaste” has been 
2 onnected by some with the legend that he refused to pay 
the Moors their tribute of a hundred Spanish virgins, but 
is rather to be ascribed to his vow to preserve an absolute 
continence. 

Alphonso HE., sumamed “The Great,” King of the As- 
turias, was bom in the year 848, and succeeded his father 
Ordono I. in 866. In the following year, Fmela, count of 
Galicia, disputed Alphonso^s right of succession, and forced 
hivn to retire to Alava j but Fruela’s tyranny so exasper- 
ated the people that he was assassinated before he had 
been a year in power, and they gladly recalled Alphonso to 
the throne. Other conspiracies marked the beginning 
of Alphonso^s reign, but he soon felt Mmself tolerably 
secure at home, and turned hia arms against the Moors. 
By 901, the year in wMch he gained a splendid victory at 
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Zamora, he had, it is said, extended his empire to the 
banks of the Guadiana, and had, by founding and fortifying 
cities, made good his hold over a large part of the con- 
quered territory. But Alphonse's victories abroad were 
greatly neutralised by discontent among his own subjects, 
who found it difficult to bear the heavy war taxes that had 
been imposed upon them. There was a rising under Ano 
in 885, and another nnder Witiza in 894 ; and in 907 a 
more formidable insurrection broke out, headed by Garcia, 
the king’s eldest son, Garcia was defeated and taken 
prisoner ; but as the greater part of the nation sided with 
the queen in demanding that he should be released, 
Alphonso, either wisMng to prevent a civil war, or think- 
ing that his cause was hopeless, resigned Ms crown to Ms 
son in 901. After his abdication, Alphonso, offering Ms 
services to his son in the tme spirit of the age, led an 
expedition against the Moors, in wMch he gained fresh 
victories. He died towards the end of the same year (901). 
He was the last monarch who bore the title King of Astu- 
rias, Ms successors being called kings of Leon, from the 
new capital of the kingdom. It was in Ms reign that the 
counts of Navarre became independent. There is still 
extant a Latin chronicle, treating of the Mstory of Spain 
from the Moorish invasion down to the death of Ordono, 
wMch is nsnally attributed to Alphonso. 

Alphonso IT., “ The Monk,” Edng of Leon, succeeded 
Fmela H., his uncle in 924. On the death of his wife, 
about six years afterwards, he resigned Ms crown to Ms 
brother Eamiro, and retired into a cloister ; but soon grow- 
ing weary of monastic life, he made an attempt to resume 
the sceptre. He was, however, taken prisoner at Leon, 
and confined in the monastery of St JuHen, where he died, 
probably about two and a half years after. 

Alphonso V. succeeded his father Bermudo II. in 999, 
being then about five years of age. Gonsalez, count of 
GWicia, and Ms wife, were, by appointment of Bermudo IL, 
guardians of the young king ; and on arriving at manhood 
he married their daughter Mvira. The regency is remark- 
able for the defeat and death of the famous Moor Almansur 
in 1002 — Q, success that led ultimately to the conquest ol 
Cordova by the Christians. Alphonso himself made war 
upon the Moors, recapturing Leon and other places that 
had been lost during Ms minority. Alphonso died at the 
siege of Viseo in 1028. He was succeeded in the king- 
dom of Leon by his son Bermudo ilL, while the Mtherto 
dependent countsMp of Castile became a separate kingdom 
under the sovereignty of Sancho el Mayor, Mng of Navarre, 
and husband of *^6 eldest daughter of the late count. 

Alphonso TL of Leon, and eventually L of Castile, 
sumamed “ The Valiant,” was bom in the year 1030. Hia 
father, Fernando the Great, who in Ms own right was 
king of Castile only, but succeeded to the throne of Leon 
in right of his wife, died in 1065, leaving Ms kingdom 
divided ftmong Ms children. Sancho, lie eldest son, 
received as Ms portion Castile j to Alphonso was given the 
kingdom of Leon, the territory of Campos, part of Asturias, 
and some towns in Galicia; and Garcia the youngest 
brother, received a part of Galicia and of PortugM ; while 
the towns of Toro and Zamora were left to Urraca and 
Elvira, Fernando’s two daughters. Peace was not long 
msEintamed between the three brothers. Li 1068 Sancho 
made war upon Alphonso, and defeated him in a bloody 
battle at Piantica, on the Pisuerga. In 1071, hostilities, 
wMch seem to have been suspended, again commenced, 
and Alphonso having recruited Ms army, defeated Sancho 
at a place called Valpellage, on the banks of the Carrion ; 
but the latter, being reinforced, it is said by the famous 
Eoderigo IDiaz de Bivar, commonly called “ The CSd,” made 
an attack during the night, and almost exterminated the 
Leonnese anny, Alphoijso Mmself being taken prisoner. H© 
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waa compelled to abdicate his throne, and was imprisoned 
in the monastery of Sahagun, probably with the intention 
of making bim become a monk j bnt escaping from this 
place of confinement, he sought refuge with Almamnn, the 
Moorish king of Toledo, who received him with great hospi- 
tality* Sancho having taken possession of Leon, advanced 
into Galicia against Garcia. The two brothers met at 
Santarem, when the Galicians were defeated with great 
slaughter, and Garcia himself captured and thrown into 
prison. Sancho was assassinated in 1073, and Alphonso, 
after making a solemn declaration that he was guiltless of 
his brother’s death, was reinstated in his own dominion, 
besides receiving his brother’s kingdom of Castile. Garcia, 
who had been liberated on the death of his brother, was 
preparing to recover his throne, when Alphonso, having 
treacherously invited him to his conrt, shut him up in the 
castle of Luna, where he died ten years afterwards. Being 
now the undisputed master of nearly all his father’s king- 
dom, Alphonso was at liberty to turn his arms against the 
Moors. His first expedition, in 1074, was in defence of 
Almamun of Toledo, who had befriended him m his ad- 
versity, and whose kingdom was now invaded by the Cor- 
dovans, Some years later, however, disregarding the 
ties of gratitude, he himself laid waste the territories of 
Yahia ben Ismail, the son and successor of Almamun, and 
ended by taking the city of Toledo itself in 1085. Many 
parts of Spain, hitherto subject to the Moors, were now 
added to the empire of Alphonso ; and it is not improbable 
that he would have reduced the entire peninsula to his 
sway, had not a new and formidable power arisen, which 
threatened to undo all he and his predecessors had accom- 
plished. A large army of Moors from Africa, under Tnssef 
ben Tasbj^, one of the Almoravides, entered Spain, and, 
with the assistance of Ben Abad, king of Seville, inflicted 
a terrible defeat upon Alphonso near Zalaca, in the year 
1086. Fortunately for the Christian cause, the Moorish 
chiefs began to quarrel among themselves, and Alphonso 
was enabled not only to recover his position, bnt even to 
extend Ms conquests in some directions. In 1108, how- 
ever, the Almoravides made another serious attempt to 
destroy the power of Alphonso. A bloody battle was 
fought at Uclfes, iu wMch the Leonnese army was com- 
pletely defeated, and Sancho, Alphonso’s only son, who 
commanded in place of his father, slain. Alphonso died 
at Toledo in 1109, and was succeeded by Ms daughter 
TJrraca, whose husband, Alphonso I. of Ajragon, is by 
some Mstoiians enumerated among the kings of Leon 
as Alphonso 'VTI. Through Ms illegitmiate daughter 
Teresa, whom he gave in marriage to Henry of Burgundy, 
Alphonso became an ancestor of the kings of Portugal. 

Alphonso YU., the same as Alphonso L of Aragon 

(f.v.) 

Alphonso YEIL of Leon (or YU., according to those 
who do not consider Alphonso of Aragon as properly a 
king of Leon) and II. (or III.) of Castile, often called 
Alphonso Raymond and The Emperor,” was bom in 
the year 1106. He was the son of Urraca, daughter 
of AJphonso YL, and Raymond of Burgundy, her first 
husband. lii 1112 he was proclaimed king of Galicia, by 
whom it does not clearly appear; in 1122 he was associated 
with his mother in the government of Leon and Castile j 
and on her death in 1126 he became sole monarch. Soon 
after this event he made war upon his stepfather, Alphonso 
of Aragoh, in order to recover the territories, properly 
belonging to Leon and Castile, wMch had been lost owing 
bo his mother’s misgovemment, The two kings came to 
an agreement about the year 1129, Alphonso of Leon 
having regained most of his possessions. In 1135, 
Alphonso, elated by the homage of the king of Havaxre 
and the counts of Barcelona and Toxdouse, caused himaAlf | 


to be solemnly crowned emperor of Spain. This dignity 
was, however, little more than a name, for Alphonso 
Henriqnez of Portugal and Garcia Ramiro of bTavarre 
declared war upon the new emperor almost immediately 
after Ms elevation. Intestine feuds between the various 
Christian princes of Spain, wMch resulted in no verv 
definite gain to any of them, lasted until the advance of 
large Moorish aroiLes under the Almohades compelled the 
Christians to turn against their common foe. AJphonso 
invaded Andalusia in 1150, and gained several victories 
wMch contributed greatly to the extension of Christian 
territory in Spain. He died in 1157 at Tremada, on his 
return from an indecisive battle with Cid Yussef at Jaen - 
and was succeeded by his elder son, Sancho, in the throne of 
Castile, and by his younger, Fernando, in t£at of Leon. 
In 1156 he instituted the order of St JuRen, afterwards so 
celebrated under the name Alcantaha 
Alphonso IX. (YIIL), King of Leon only, succeeded Me 
father Fernando in 1188. In 1190 he sought to strengthen 
his^ position by marrying his cousin Teresa of Portugal. 
This marriage, being witMn the forbidden degrees, was pro- 
nounced miR by the pope (Celestine III), who excom- 
municated Alphonso and Ms queen until 1195, when they 
agreed to separate. In 1197 Alphonso a second time defied 
the papal authority by marrying Ms cousiu Berengaria, 
daughter of Alphonso III. of Castile, with a view of putting 
a stop to the frequent quarrels between the two kingdoms. 
As before, the pope (Innocent IU.) prevailed, and in 
1204 the separation took place. Innocent, however, granting 
that the children already born should be recognised as 
legitimate. After the dissolution of the marriage the old 
chronic state of fend between the two kings returned, and 
was kept up, although with little actual warfare, until the 
death of Alphonso of Castile in 1214. In 1217, Fernando, 
the eldest son of Alphonso and Berengaria, became king 
of Castile. AJphonso, thinking that Ms own claims had 
been unjustly passed over, declared war upon Ms son ; but 
finding that the people preferred Fernando, he reKnqnishec* 
his claims. The remainder of Alphonso’s reign was cMefly 
spent in campaigns against the Moors. Along with his 
son, he captured Merida, Badajoz, and other cities ; and in 
1230 gained a brilliant victory over Mohammed Ibn Hnd 
at Merida. He died in the same year, and was succeeded 
by Ms son Fernando, who thus finally united the kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile. 

Alphonso X., surnamed El Sahio, or The Wise,” 
of Leon and Castile, was bom in 1221, and succeeded Ms 
father Fernando IIL in 1252. He ascended the throne 
with the entire approbation of Ms subjects, and with every 
prospect of a happy reign; bnt, through the ill-directed 
aims of Ms ambition, few sovereigns have been more 
unfortunate. He first attempted to gain possession of 
Gascony, contending that he had a better right to that 
province than Henry IU. of England. The arms of 
England, however, proved too formidable ; and he agreed 
to renounce Ms claim on condition that Henry’s son, 
afterwards Edward I., should marry Ms sister Eleonora. 
The marriage was solemnised with great pomp and magni- 
ficence towards the end of October 1264. Alphonso’s next 
act^ was to lay claim to the duchy of Swabia, wMch he 
believed to be Ms in right of Ms mother Beatrix, daughter 
of the late duke. This claim was passed over, but when 
advancing it AJphonso formed a connection with the 
German princes, and in 1256 became a competitor, against 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, for the imperial crown. He 
was again unsuccessful, the Earl of Cornwall being elected 
by a small majority. In 1271, on the death of Richard, 
he a second time attempted to make hiTnHftl f emperor of 
Germany, and even after Rodolph of Hapsbnrg had actually 
been elected, he undertook a fruitless journey to Beaucaire 
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in order to prevent the pope (Gregory X.) from confirm- 
ing the election* These repeated attempts to increase his 
dignity weakened rather than strengthened the power of 
Alphonso, and forced him to impose heavy taxes upon his 
subjects, and even to debase the coinage, thus producing 
much discontent and disturbance, while the Moors were 
ever ready to take advantage of any misfortunes that 
might happen to him. From 1261 to 1266 he was 
engaged in a war with Mohammed of Granada, during 
which Ms army suffered several defeats. In 1270 an 
insurrection broke out, headed by Felipe, brother of the 
king, who was assisted by Mohammed of Granada; it 
was only quelled after nearly all their demands had been 
conceded to the rebels. In 1275, when Alphonso was 
absent on his fruitless journey to Beaucaire, his eldest son, 
Fernando de la Cerda, died, an event which, raising as it 
did the question of the succession to the crown, threatened 
anew to involve the kingdom in war. Sancho, Alphonse’s 
second son, was, according to the law of the Visigoths, 
proclaimed heir by the Cortes at Segovia; but Philip 
of France, uncle of the two young sons of Fernando, 
declared war with Alphonso on Sieir behalf; actual 
hostilities were, however, prevented by the intercession of 
Pope Nicolas III. In 1281, Sancho, irritated probably by 
some attempt that Alphonso had made to favour the sons 
of Fernando, raised the standard of revolt against his 
father. Sancho, who was a favourite with the people, 
having secured the assistance of Mohammed of Granada, 
reduced his father to such extremities that tibte latter 
solemnly cursed and disinherited his son, an act which he 
confirmed by his will in 1283, and at the same time 
solicited aid from the king of Marocco. At the com- 
mencement of the following year, however, Alphonso, on 
receiving intelligence from Salamanca that Sancho was 
dangerously 111 , pardoned him. Alphonso died a few days 
afterwards, on 4th April 1284. He was a learned prince, 
and a great encouxager of learning, brave and energetic, 
but at the same time restless and ambitious. He has been 
charged with impiety, chiefly on account of a well-known 
saying of his, that had he been present at the creation, he 
could have given some useful hints for the better ordering of 
the universe.^’ To him science is indebted for a set of astro- 
nomical observations known as the Alphondne Tahles^ which 
were dravra up under his auspices by the best astronomers of 
the age; and in the palace of Segovia a room is still shown 
as the observatory of Alphonso. He was also distinguished 
as a poet and as a legislator. In the Escuiial is preserved 
a curious manuscript containing some hymns of his com- 
position; and he was the principal compiler of a code of 
laws which is still extant under the name of Las Siete 
Fartidas. 

Alphonso XI., '' The Avenger,'’ was an infant when he 
succeeded his father, Ferdinand TV., in 1312. During 
his long minority the kingdom was cruelly distracted by 
intestine warfare. Assuming the reins of government in 
1324, he strove to repress the turbulent spirit of the 
nobility, and to put down that system of brigandage to 
which it had given rise, acquiring by his inflexible severity 
the title of “ The Avenger.” He lost Gibraltar in 1 329, but 
as commander of the aUied armies of CathoKo Spain, on 
the 29th Oct. 1340 he gained a complete victory over the 
kings of Morocco and Granada at the Salado. The 
slaughter was immense, and the booty so rich that the 
value of gold is said to have fallen one-sixteenth. In 
1342 Alphonso laid siege to Algeciras, where cannon 
were employed for the first time in Europe by the Moors 
in defence of their walls. This siege had lasted two years, 
when the Moors capitulated on condition of a truce between 
the two nations for ten years; but the king of Castile 
broke his word a few years after by besieging Gibraltar, 
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where he died of the plague on the 26th March 1350, 
aged 40. He was succeeded by Ms son, Pedro the Cruel. 
From thifl reign dates the institution of regidars or 
jurats, to whom was committed the administration of 
the communes; and these regidors became the exclusive 
electors of the Cortes, in which the people ceased to have 
a voice. 

2c?, Castile, — ^Alphonso III, (according to other enume- 
rations, VIIL or IX.), sumamed ** The Noble,” is the only 
king of Castile of the name who was not also king of Leon. 
He was born in 1 1 55, and succeeded his father, Sancho III., 
in 1158. His minority was disturbed by the contention 
of the two ijowerful houses of Lara and Castro for the 
regency; but after his marriage with Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry IL of England, he was proclaimed sole ruler. 
After compelling the kings of Aragon, Navarre, and Leon 
to surrender the territories they had taken possession of 
during his minority, he turned his arms against the Moors, 
and at Alaxcos, in 1195, sustained one of the most terrible 
defeats recorded in the annals of Spain. This disaster 
encouraged the kings of Leon and Navarre to renew their 
hostilities, wMch were carried on for several years with 
varying success. In 1211 the Moors again threatened 
Castile ; but in the following year, Alphonso, along with 
Pedro n. of Aragon and Sancho "VTX of Navarre, gained 
a most complete and splendid victory over them at La 
Navas de Tolosa, Alphonso died at Garci Munos ia 
1214, and was succeeded by Ms son, Enrique L Alphonso 
was a patron of literature, and in 1208 founded a university 
at Palencia, the first in Christian Spain. This nniversity 
was afterwards transferred to Salamanca. 

3c?, Aragon, — ^Alphonso L, sumamed M Batalladory 
“The Fighter,” King of Navarre and Aragon, was the 
second son of Don Sancho Bairdrez, and succeeded hia 
brother Pedro 1. in 1104. By Ms marriage in 1109 with 
Urraca, daughter and heiress of Alphonso VL of Leon and 
Castile, he became her associate in the government of 
these l^gdoms, and in the same year assumed the title 
of Emperor of aJl Spain.” Misunderstandings soon 
arose between Alphonso and Ms wife, and he separated 
from her shortly after their marriage, an act wMch was 
confirmed by the council of Palencia in 1114. Alphonso, 
however, refused to give up Ms claims to the kingdoms of 
Leon and Castile, and maintained a constant struggle with 
Urraca till her deatii in 1126. Alphonso’s cMef victories 
were gained over the Moors. He laid siege to Saragos^ 
for the first time in 1114, but the city was not captured 
until 1118, after several bloody battles had been fought in 
its neighbourhood. In 1120 Ms territories were menaced 
by a large force sent against him by Ali ; but engaging th e 
enemy near Daroca, he left 20,000 Almoravidea dead oa 
the field. Three years afterwards, while the king of 
Marocco was fully occupied at home by the rise of a 
dangerous sect of Ahnohades, Alphonso seized the oppor- 
tunity to invade Valencia. In 1125 he undertook a new 
expedition against Granada in aid of the Mozarabes or 
Christian Moors. The Moors in their reprisals invaded 
Estremadura, and defeated the Castilians near Badajoz. 
The king of Aragon, so far from rendering Ms neighbour 
any assistance, determined to take advantage of the 
critical position of Alphonso Baymond, as weU as of the 
troubles wMch the death of Urraca had occasioned in 
several parts of Ms dominions, but when on the point of 
battle the two kings came to an agreement, .^phonso 
next crossed the Pyrenees, and captured the cities of 
Bordeaux in 1130, and Bayonne in 1131. On his return 
to Spain he took Meqioinenza from the Moors in 1133, and 
invested Fraga in 1134, where, during a sally from the 
town, he received a wound from wMch he died a few days 
after. 1 . — 78 
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^ Alfhonso IL was born in 1152, and in 1163 succeeded 
Bis father, Raymondo Y., as count of Barcelona, Bis 
mother, Petronilla, daughter of Bamiro 11., king of Aragon, 
at the same time resigning that kingdom to him. He was 
frequently at war with Baymondo of Toulouse, and also 
directed an expedition against the Amohades, from which 
the invasion of Aragon by Sancho of ^Navarre recalled him. 
He assisted Aphonso of Castile against Cuenca, for which 
service he was relieved from doing homage to Castile. He 
died in 1196. He was a patron of the troubadours, and 
wrote some poems in the Provencal language. 

Alphonso IIL, the son of Pedro IIL, was born in 1265, 
and in 1285, on the death of his father, being absent in 
Majorca on an expedition against his uncle Jayme, assumed 
the title of king without taking the oaths of adherence to 
the articles to -which his predecessors had subscribed. 
When he returned in 1286, however, he was compelled to 
go through the usual coronation ceremony. In 1287 he 
signed the Privilege of Union, which permitted his subjects 
to have recourse to arms to defend their liberties, and 
invested the justizero with the power of citing the king 
himself to appear before the Cortes. Aphonso's chief 
wars were with Jayme of Majorca, Sancho of Castile, and 
the pope. He died in 1291, 

APHOJsrso rV., son of Jayme 11., was born in 1299, 
and ascended the throne in 1327. During almost the 
whole of his reign he was occupied in war with the 
Genoese about the possession of Corsica and Sardinia. 
He died in 1336. 

Alphonso Y. of Aragon, L of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
latterly I. of Haples, was bom in 1385, and succeeded his 
father, Fernando the Just, as king of Aragon and of Sicily 
and Sardinia, in 1416. In 1420 Joanna I. of Naples 
offered to make Aphonso her successor if he would assist 
her against Louis of Anjou. This he did; but, owing to 
misundemtandings, the queen revoked her adoption of 
Aphonso in 1423, making Louis of Anjou her heir. 
Recalled to Spain immediately after by an attack made by 
the Castilians upon his hereditary kingdom, he left ids ' 
brother Pedro as his Keutenant at Naples, which he had 
taken by storm the year before. On his way to Spain he I 
captured, but generously refrained from pillaging, Marseilles, 
a city belonging to his rival the duke of Anjou. Ater 
restoring peace at home, Aphonso again turned his atten- 
tion to Naples, where his cause now appeared to be hope- 
less. Louis of Anjou died in 1434, and Queen Joanna the 
foUowing year, leaving Naples to Louis's brother Ben6, 
who had in his possession the whole kingdom except a few 
fortresses which stRl held out for Aphonso. In the same 
year (1435) Aphonso laid siege to Gaeta, but the siege was 
raised, and Alphonso himself taken prisoner by Philippo 
Maria Yisconti, duke of Milan. Yisconti, however, being 
greatly pleased with the high character and noble appear- 
ance of Aphonso,^ soon released him, and even made him 
his ally. Immediately on recovering Ms liberty, Aphonso 
made a third attempt upon the kingdom of Naples. The 
issue of the war at first was doubtful, but latterly the arms 
of Aphonso were nearly everywhere victorious. He laid 
siege to Naples, and after an obstinate resistance captured 
It in 1442, The States-General were then convoked, and 
solemnly proclaimed Aphonso king; Ms election being 
sanctioned by Pope Eugenius lY., who had previously 
promsed that honour to Ben^. Aphonso now fixed Ms 
residence at Naples, and devoted Mmself cMefly to the 
improvement of his kingdom; although he was also fre- 
quently involved in the wars and disputes of the Italian 
pnnces. He died at Naples on the 27th June 1458 ; and 
^ ^ kingdoms of Aragon and of Sicily and 
Sardmxa By Ms brother John, and in that of Naples by 
Ms natural son Ferdinand. Aphonso was undoubtedly 


one of the best monarchs of Ms nama His bravery and 
generalsMp fitted him for the warlike enterprises he had 
to undertake; and it is evident that, from Ms generous 
and humane disposition, as well as from his love of litera- 
ture and encouragement of law and justice, Ms rule would 
have been equally successful had it been his lot to live in 
more peaceful times. 

Uh , P & i'tvgaL — Alphonso L, JEnviquez , son of Henry 
of Burgundy, count of Portugal, and Teresa of Castile was 
bom at Guimaraens in 1094. He succeeded his fathW in 
1112, and was placed under the tutelage of Ms mother. 
When he came of age he was obliged to wrest from her 
by force that power wMch her vices and incapacity had 
rendered disastrous to the state. Being proclaimed sole 
ruler of Portugal in 1128, he defeated Ms mother's troops 
near Guimaraens, making her at the same time Ms prisoner 
He also vanquished Aphonso Raymond of Castile, his 
mother's ally, and thus freed Portugal from dependence 
on the crown of Leon. Next turning his arms against the 
Moors, he obtained, on the 26th July 1139, the famous 
victory of Ourique, and immediately after was proclaimed 
king by Ms soldiers. Not satisfied with tMs, however, he 
assembled the Cortes of the kingdom at Lamego, where he 
received the crown from the archbishop of Braganza; the 
assembly also declaring that Portugal was no longer a 
dependency of Leon. Alphonso continued to distinguish 
himself by his exploits against the Moors, from whom he 
wrested Santarem in 1 1 46, and Lisbon in 1 1 47. Some years 
later he became involved in a war that had broken out among 
the kings of Spaiu; and in 1167, being disabled during an 
engagement near Badajoz by a fall from his horse, he was 
made prisoner by the soldiers of the king of Leon, and was 
obliged to surrender as Ms ransom almost all the conquests 
he had made m Galicia. In 1184, in spite of his great age 
he had still sufficient energy to relieve his son Sancho" 
who was besieged in Santarem by the Moors. He died 
shortly after, in 1185. Aphonso was a man of gigantic 
stature, being 7 feet Mgh according to some authors. He 
has long been regarded as a saint by the Portuguese, who 
reverence Mm both on account of his personal chamcter 
and as the founder of their kingdom. 

Alphonso IL, “The Fat, "was born in 1185, and succeeded 
Ms father, Sancho I., in 1211. He was engaged in war 
with the Moors, and gained a victory over them at 
do Sal in 1217. He also endeavoured to weaken the power 
of the clergy, and to apply a portion of their enormous 
revenues to purposes of national utility. Having been 
excommunicated for this by the pope (Honorius III.), he 
promised to make amends to the church; but he di& in 
1223 before doing anytMng to fulfil his engagement. 
Aphonso framed a code wMch introduced several bene- 
ficial changes into the laws of his kingtlniti 

Alphoitso m, son of Alphonso 11., was born in 1210, 
and succeeded his brother, Sancho IL, in 1248. Besides 
making war upon the Moors, he was, like his .father, fre- 
quently embroiled with the church. In his reign Algarve 
became part of Portugal Alphonso died in 1279. 

•^^honso t V . was bom in 1290, and in 1325 succeeded 
Ms father, Dionis, whose death he had hastened by bia 
intrigues and rebellions. Hostilities with the Castilians 
and^ with the Moors occupied many years of his reign, 
during wMch he gained some successes; but by consenting 
to the barbarous murder of Inez de Castro, who was secretly 
espoused to his son Pedro, he has fixed an indelible stain 
on hm character. Enraged at this barbarous act, Pedro 
put himself at the head of an army, and devastated the 
whole of the country between the Douro and the 
before he was reconciled to his father, Alphonso died 
almost immediately after, on the 12th May 1357. 

Alphonso V., Afi - wmo , was bom in 1432, and succeeded 
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his father Edward in 1438, During Hs minority he was 
placed imder the regency, first of his mother, and latterly 
of his uncle, Don Pedro. In 1448 he assumed the reins 
of government, and at the same time married his cousin 
Isabella, daughter of Don Pedro. In the following year, 
being led by what he afterwards discovered to be false 
representations, he declared Don Pedro a rebel, and de- 
feated his army in a battle at Alfarrobeira, in which his 
uncle was slain. In 1458, and with more numerous forces 
in 1471, he invaded the territories of the Moors in Africa, 
and by his successes there acquired his surname of ^^The 
African.’^ On his return to Portugal in 1475 his ambition 
led him into Castile, where two princesses were disputing 
the succession to the throne. Having been affianced to 
the Princess Juana, Alphonso caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king of Castile and Leon; but in the following 
year he was defeated at Toro by Ferdinand, the hu^-band 
of Isabella of Castile. Alphonso went to France to obtain 
the assistance of Louis XL, but finding himself deceived 
by the French monarch, he abdicated in favour of his son 
Juan. When he returned to Portugal, however, he was 
compelled by his son to resume the sceptre, which he con- 
tinued to wield for two yeara longer. After that he fell 
into a deep melancholy, and retired into a monastery at 
Cintra, where he died in 1481. 

Axphonso VI., the second king of the house of Braganza, 
was bom in 1643, and succeeded his father in 1656. In 
1667 he was compelled by his wife and brother to abdicate 
the throne, and was banished to the island of Terceira. 
These acts, which the vices of Alphonso had rendered 
necessary, were sanctioned by the Cortes in 1668. Alphonso 
died at Cintra in 1675. 

A.LPHONSXJS A Sancta Maria, or Axphokso db 
Gartageka, a celebrated Spanish historian, was born at 
Carthagena in 1396, and died on the ISth July 1456. 
He succeeded his father, Paulus, as bishop of Burgos. In 
1 431 he was deputed by Juan IL of Castile to attend the 
council of Basle, in which he made himself conspicuous by 
Ids learning. He was the author of several works, the prin- 
cipal of which is a History of Spain from the earliest times 
down to the year 1496, printed at Granada in 1545, foL 

ALPINI, Pbospbbo (in Latin Frosper Alpimcs), a cele- 
brated physician and botanist, was bom at Marostica, in 
the republic of Venice, on the 23d November 1553. In 
his youth he served for a time in the Milanese army, but 
in 1574 he quitted it, and went to Padua to study medi- 
cine. He was admitted to the degree of doctor of physic in 
1578, soon after which he left lie university, and settled 
as a physician in Campo San Pietro, a small town in the 
Paduan territory, at the invitation of its citizens. In the 
course of hia studies he had paid particular attention to 
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T axing a general view of the earth's surface, the 
continent of Europe appears to he no more than a 
great peninsula extending westward from the much vaster 
continent of Asia. Its shores are deeply indented by two 
inland seas connected by narrow straits with the Atlantic 
Ocean, and these in their turn axe divided into gulfs that 
penetrate still more deeply into the land, and form a 
number of secondary peninsulas. The Mediterranean Sea, 
by its branches — ^the Gulf of Genoa, the Adriatid, and the 
jEgean Sea-— forms the Ibeorian, the Italian, and the Greek 
peninsulas; and the Baltic Sea, extending northward into 
the Gulf of Bothnia, forms on one side the great Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and on the other that of Denmark. 
Save the last, aU these peninsulas of Europe are essentially 
mountain regions, traversed by lofty chains that occupy 
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botanical science; but the sphere of his present practice 
was too limited to afford him much opportunity of prose- 
cuting his favourite study. He wished j>articulariy to 
extend his knowledge of exotic plants, by observing their 
economy and habits in their native soil To gratify this 
laudable curiosity an opportunity presented itself when 
George Emo or Hemi, the consul for the Venetian republic 
in Egypt, appointed Alpini his physician. They sailed 
from Venice in September 1580, and arrived at Grand 
Cairo in the following year, Alpini spent three years in 
Egypt, and by his industry and assiduity greatly im- 
proved his botanical knowledge, having travelled along 
the banks of the Nile, visited every place, and consulted 
every person from whom he expected any new information. 
From a practice in the management of date-trees which 
he observed in this country, Alpini seems to have deduced 
the doctrine of the sexual difference of plants, which was 
adopted as the foundation of the celebrated system of 
Linnaeus. He says that the female date-trees or palms 
do not bear fruit unless the branches of the male and 
female plants are mixed together; or, as is generally done, 
unless the dust found in the male sheath or male fiowezs 
is sprinkled over the female fiowers.” His treatise De 
Medicma Mgyptiorum contains the first account of the 
coffee-plant that was published in Europe. When Alpini 
returned to Venice in 1586 he was appointed physician 
to Andre Doria, prince of Melfi; and during Ms residence 
at Genoa he was esteemed the first physician of his age. 
The Venetians were unwilling that the Genoese state should 
number among its citizens a person of such distinguished 
merit and reputation; and in the year 1593 he was recalled 
to fill the botanical chair in the university of Padua, with 
a salary of 200 florins, afterwards increased to 760. He 
discharged the duties of his professorship for many years 
with great reputation, till Ms declining health interrupted 
his labours. He died of slow fever on the 6th February 
1617, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and was succeeded 
as botanical professor hy one of his sons. The genus 
Alpinia, belonging to the order Zingiberaceae, is named after 
him. Alpini wrote the following works in Latin — 1. De 
Medicma jMgyptieynm, lAhri Venice, 1591, 4to; 2, De 
Plantis JSgypti 1592, 4to; 3. Dc Bahamo 

Dialogus^ Venice, 1592, 4to; 4. De Brassagirnda VUa et 
Morte JBgrctantium lAJbri vU,, Venice, 1601, 4to; 6. De 
Medicma MetJwdica Libri icm., Padua, 1611, folio; 6. De 
Bhapontico Disputatio^ Padua, 1612, 4to. Of all these 
works various editions have appeared; and besides these, 
two posthumous treatises were published hy Ms son — 
1. De Plantis Bxoticie Libri ii,j Venice, 1 627, 4to ; 2. 
Historice Naturalis JSgypU Libri LugA Bat. 1635, 4to. 
Several other works of Alpini remain in snanuscript. 
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a large portion of their suifacei. But in height and im- 
portance these are much surpassed by a great mountain 
zone stretching from the south-east of France to the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, and between Italy and the plains of 
southern Germany, which is collectively Imown as the 
Alps, and which must be considered as the most important 
feature in the physical geography of our continent. Of 
the influence of this mountain system on the climate of 
the surrounding regions, on the distribution of animal and 
vegetable Hfe, and, indirectly, on the political condition of 
Europe, some brief notice here be given; but it may 
be well to remark that owing to the peculiar disposition 
of the greater masses which form this system, the Alps do 
not present so continuous a barrier as might be expected 
from a comparison with other great mountain rangea. 
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Thus if we take the great masses of the Himalaya in Asia, 
the Amdes in South America, or even such lesser ranges 
^ the Pyrenees or the Great Atlas, we find that they 
inteifose a far more absolute limit between the regions 
lying on tiheir opposite flanks than occurs in respect to the 
Alps. These are formed of numerous ranges ivided by 
comparatively deep valleys, which, with many local excep- 
tions, tend towards parallelism with the general direction 
of the entire mass. This, belween Dauphin4 and the 
borders of Hungary, forms a broad band convex towards 
the north, and most of the main valleys lie between the 
directions west to east and south-west to north-east. But 
in many parts deep transverse valleys intersect the pre- 
vailing direction of the ridges, and facilitate the passage 
not only for purposes of human intercourse, but also for 
the migration of animals and plants, and for currents of 
air which mitigate the contrast that would otherwise be 
found between the climates of the opposite slopes. 

The received opinion is, that the name Alps is derived 
from a Celtic root — alp or alh — signifying height. This 
has been connected by some writers with the alb, 

aihits, white, referring to the colour of the peaks. Strabo 
says that the name ""AXm-ia was formerly "'AA.jSia. Alp in 
south Germany — alpa in old High German — ^is exclusively 
applied to mountain pastures. For the present the deriva- 
tion must remain somewhat uncertain. 

To define the precise limits of the Alps, as will be seen 
fully in describmg the several groups, is a somewhat arbi- 
trary operation. To the W. they extend through a large 
portion of the French departments of Savoie, Haute-Savoie, 
Hautes Alpes, and Basses Alpes, being divided from the 
mountain district of the Cevennes by the broad and deep 
valley ti^ongh which the Khone flows from Lyons to 
the Mediterranean. The Jura range, usually regarded as 
distinct from the Alps, is nevertheless closely connected 
jn one side with the outer ranges of the Alps of western 
Savoy, and on the other with those of northern Switzer- 
land. On the side the Alps are definitely bounded by 
the lake of Constance, the plain of Bavaria, and the low 
comtiy extending from Salzburg to the neighbourhood of 
Vienna,^ By these they are completely separated from the 
mountainous districts of central Germany, which extend 
through western Bohemia and Saxony in one direction to 
the Hartz mountains, and in the other to the Sudeten, 
or Eiesengebirge, of Silesia. Hence it Ijappens that the 
drainage of the northern slopes of the Alps flows either to 
the North Sea through the Khine, or is diverted through 
the Danube to the Black Sea, and no portion of it reaches 
the Baltic. The eastern limit of the Alps is not easily 
defined with accuracy. The region of high hills, chiefly 
formed of tertiary strata, that extends from the left bank 
of the Mur into Hungary is continued by the north side 
of Lake Balaton to the Danube near Budaj and some 
geographers see m the hiUy district that stretches thence 
to the northern CarpatMans a connection between that 
range and the Alps. For practical purposes it seems that 
the line of depression, partly formed by the valley of the 
Mur, through which the railway is carried from Vienna to 
Laybach, may be considered as the eastern boundary of 
the Alpine chain. On the southern side the difficulty of 
fix i ng the precise limits of the Alpine chain is still more 
apparent. For a distance of some 350 miles, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Turin to that of Gorizia, the boundary is 
sufficiently obvious. The mountains subside into the con- 
tmuous plain which includes the greater part of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, and Venetia; and their drainage is all borne 
^stward to the Adriatic. But on the west side of Piedmont 
the Alpine chain dividing Italy from France extends nearly 
due southward till it approaches to the Mediterranean in the 
nfflghbourliood of Nice. About 40 miles north of this city, 
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that -which, from its superior height and its geological struc- 
ture, we call the main diain, is bent round from west to east 
in a curve, slightly convex towards the south, till it becomes 
parallel to the Mediterranean shore, and is merged in the 
chain of the Apennines. For reasons hereafter mentioned it 
would appear that the limits of the Alps in this direction may 
best be fixed at the Col d’Altare, west of Savona, though 
the boundary commonly adopted is that of the Col di 
Tenda, lying considerably farther to the west. At the south- 
east^ extremity of the Alpine chain the difficulty of 
its limits arises rather from the vague use of geographical 
terms by ancient and modem -writers than from the'physical 
structure of the region. Taking no account of the arbitraiy 
proceedings of geographers who have included in the Alps 
the mountains dividing Bosnia from Croatia and Dalmatia, 
and regarding only the natural features of the country, it 
seems clear that the south-eastern extr emity of the Alps 
must be looked for in the group of lofty peaks between the 
h^d waters of the Isonzo and those of the Save, whose 
highest su mmi t is the Terglou; and if we are not to include 
all the mountain ranges of European Turkey and Greece 
-within the same designation, the plateau of the Karst must 
be heM to form the boundary between these and the Alps. 

Within these limits the Alps extend from about the 44th 
to the 48th parallel of N. lat., and from about 6° 10' to 
18“ 10' E. long. 

In ev^mountaiu system geographers are disposed to MatachMa 
regard tke watershed, or boundaiy dividing the waters oftheAlps. 
flowing towards opposite sides of the range, as marking 
the main chain; and this usage is often justified by the 
fact that the highest peaks lie on, or very near, the 
boundaiy so defined. In applying this term in the case 
of Ae Alps, there are, however, difficulties arising from 
their great extent and the number of their branches and 
ramifications. Many of the loftiest groups lie altogether 
on one side of that which we call the main chain, and at 
the eastern extremity, where aU the drainage is ultimately 
borne to the Black Sea, we must be partly guided by 
geological considerations in deciding which of several 
ranges deserves to be considered pre-eminent. 

Starting from the pass of Altare or Cadibona, west of 
Savona, the main chain extends first south-west, then 
nearly due west, to the Ool di Tenda, but nowhere rising 
beyond the zone of coniferous trees. Beyond that limit 
the range is more lofty, and includes four peaks exceeding 
10,000 feet in height, till the line dividing the waters 
flowing to the Adriatic, through the Po, from the short 
streams that flow into the Gulf of Genoa, reaches the 
Mont Enchastraye. Beyond that point, although the line 
of watershed is very sinuous, its general direction for a 
distance of about 76 miles is nearly due north. On the 
east side the waters run to the Po ; on the west they flow 
through the Di^ce to join the Ehone near Avignon. 

The most considerable peaks in the range immediately 
north of the Mont Enchastraye are the Grand Eioburent 
and the Aiguille de Chambeyron; but these are much 
surpassed by the Monte Vise, which is the highest peak 
m the mge dividing Piedmont from Dauphin^. . On the 
north side of Monte Viso the main chain diminishes much 
in average height, and presents no prominent peaks until 
we reach the Mont Tabor. That summit forms the apex 
of a salient angle which the main chain here presents on 
the side of France, For a distance of about 28 miles tLia 
emends e^tward to the prominent peak of the Eoche 
Melon, which may be considered as a re-entering angle in 
the great impart by which Italy is guarded from her 
northern neighbours. Here the main fibain resumes its 
imrtherly direction, and attains a greater average height 
than it had previously exhibited. Several of the prominent 
peaks in the range connecting the Eoche Melon with Mont 
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Blanc ezceed 11,000 EngHsh feet in height, though they 
are much sxirpassed by the highest group of the Graian 
Alps, lying on the side of Piedmont, and that of the 
Tarentaise Alps in Savoy ; while there is in this part of the 
main range but one considerable depression, wMch is that 
crossed by the road of the Little St Bernard, In the range 
crowned by the summit of Mont Blanc the Alpine chain 
attains its highest elevation. Prom thence to the Pass of 
St Gotthard its general direction varies between east and 
north-east. To the east of Mont Blanc a comparatively 
low tract allows of several comparatively easy passes 
between Switzerland and Piedmont, one of which has long 
been famous as the Pass of the Great St Bernard; but from 
that to the Simplon Pass, a distance of about 52 miles in 
a straight Hne, or about 75 miles if measured along the 
watershed, the main chain preserves a greater average 
height than in any other part. Several peaks lying in the 
dividing ridge, such as the Grand Combin, Matterhorn, 
Lyskamm, and Monte Kosa, exceed 14,000 feet in height ; 
and these are rivalled by at least six summits on the north 
side of the same ridge, which at two points only sinks 
below the level of 10,000 feet. The Simplon Pass corre- 
sponds to what may be called a dislocation of the main 
(diaiQ. Prom thence to the St Gotthard the dividing ridge 
runs nearly due north-east, and does not present any 
dominant summit excepting the Monte Leone. On the 
east and south-east side of the St Gotthard Pass, as far as 
that of the Maloya, the line of watershed between the 
affluents of the Khine and that of the Po is determiaed by 
what may be called accidental conditions. The chief 
mountain ridges, which culminate in the Oima Camadra, 
Piz Valrhein, and Tambohom, instead of being arranged 
along the parting of the waters, lie in a transverse direc- 
tion, and hence the natural frontier of Italy is here more 
broken and irregular than elsewhere ; and it is only on the 
south side of the Maloya Pass that the main chain assumes 
a tolerably continuous direction from west-south-west to 
east-north-east, as between Piz Qiiz and the Bernina Pass 
it rises into the lofty group whose dominant peaks are 
Piz Tremoggia, Piz Bernina, and Piz Oambrena. East- 
ward of the Bernina Pass the same direction is preserved, 
and in the range including the Oomo di Campo, Monte 
Zembrasca, and Monte Poacagno the level scarcely sinks 
below 9000 feet; but beyond the last-named summit, 
in the space lying between the Lower Engadine, the head 
waters of the Adige, and those of the Adda, the semblance 
of a continuous ridge forming the watershed between the 
Inn and the Adriatic altogether disappears. If we adhere 
to the usage of designating as the main chain the ridges 
which part the waters flowing in different directions, it 
must be owned that the disposition of the chief mountain 
masses has no connection with the direction of that chain. 
Lying between the great mass of the Orteles Alps to the 
south and the considerable group of the Silvretta Alps on 
the north side of the Inn, the greater part of the mass in 
(juestion is drained by streams that flow into the latter 
river; but the arrangement of the valleys seems to be 
largely due to erosive action. Pew summits in this part 
of the main chain exceed 10,000 feet, the highest being 
Piz Scesvenna, on the east side of Val Scarla. 

The break in the continuity of the Alpine chain marked 
by the deep valley through which the main branch of the 
Adige descends, first southward and then eastward from 
its source to Meran and Botzen, is one of the most remark- 
able features in the orography of the Alps. The little 
lake which is regarded as the chief source of the river lies 
within .less than five miles of the Inn, where that river 
enters the Tyrol, and no apparent barrier divides the l^e 
from the Inn valley. Eastward of this limit the Alpine 
chain exhibits a degree of order in its general arrange- 
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ment which it is impossible to trace in its western and 
central portions. For a distance of some 250 miles a 
broad zone of crystalline rocks extends from west to east, 
flanked on the north and south sides hy parallel zones of 
sedimentary rocks, chiefly belonging to the older secondary 
formations. Two great valley systems on the opp<^ite 
sides of the centrS zone closely coincide with those 
geological boimdaries, and mark out in the physical aspect 
of this region the limits between the central and the 
secondary zones. In the former are situated all tiie 
highest peaks of the eastern Alps. For a distance of 
about 140 miles, from the Schafkogel, south-east of 
JSTauders, to the Markkahrspitz, the average level of the 
main chain is nearly as high as in any equally long section 
of the central or western Alps. There is one very con- 
siderable depression which is marked by the Brenner Pass, 
but elsewhere in that long barrier there are but three 
points where the range is passable by beasts of burden. 

Between the two main sources of the Adige, at the Beschen 
Scheideck and the Brenner Pass, the considerable groups 
of the Oetzthal and Stubay Alps attain a great average 
elevation, though two points only — ^the Wild^itz and the 
Weisskugel — surpass the level of 12,000 feet. The 
drainage of these groups is mostly carried to the Lm, and 
the line of watershed, about 53 miles in length, is much 
less direct than in the more easterly portion of the chain. 

This extends nearly due east for about 90 miles from the 
Brenner Pass, nowhere falling below the level of 8000 feet, 
and in two prominent peaks— the Gross Venediger and the 
Gross Glockner — arising considerably above the limit of 
12,000 feet. At a point somewhat north of the Mark- 
kahrspitz the central chain divides into two parallel ranges, 
between which lies the upper valley of the Mur. This 
river flows for a distance of fuUy 80 miles nearly due east, 
tin at Bruck-an-der-Mur it turns southward to approach 
the Drave, and idtimately joins that stream. Yarious 
reasons combine to induce geographers to regard the more 
northern of the two ranges above mentioned, which divides 
the Enns and other minor tributaries of the Danube from 
those of the Drave, as constituting the eastern extremity 
of the main chain of the Alps. This extends a little north 
of due east for more than 110 miles, with a comparatively 
low mean elevation, from the Arlscharte to the Semmering 
Pass, which we regard as the eastern limit of the main 
chain of the Alps. 

Measured along the watershed, as above defined, but 
without taking into account the minor sinuosities, which 
would considerably increase the total, the length of the 
main chain is about 790 English mtles. 

For ages before there existed any correct knowledge of Passes of 
the configuration of the Alpine chain, the needs of war and ttie Alps, 
commerce had urged the people dwelling on the opposite 
sides of the great barrier to seek out the easiest and most 
direct routes for traversmg it. Hence the chief passes of 
the Alps have been known and frequented from a period 
antecedent to authentic bistoxy, while until a quite modem 
period little attention was given to the parts of the chain 
which did not He in or near the lines of traffic. It is 
highly probable that many other passes, affording the 
easiest means of communication between adjacent valleys, 
have been known and used by the native population from 
a very remote period, but only those which served for 
international purposes of war or peace became known at a 
distance, and are alluded to by ancient wiitera A pass is 
a depression between two adjacent mountains, and the 
track is usually carried over the lowest part of that depres- 
sion ; but nevertheless nearly all the passes of the Alps 
involve a long ascent to reach the summit, and a long 
descent upon the opposite slopes. Hence the Homans, 
who were the first semi-civilised people to make extensive 
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ase of the Alpiue passes, applied w each ot them the term 
JfoM*. The same names, more or 
middle ages, have been preserved m the dialects of ^ 
origia that prevail throughout the wratern^ half of tto 
Alpine chain, and the modem i^e for the chief pass^ are 
still Mont Gendvie, Mont Cenis, Mont feton, Petit Mont 
St Bernard, Grand Mont St Bernard, Monte Moro, and 
Monte San Qottardo. In more recent tames, smce 
geographers have attempted to ix the namra and positions 
of the chief summits of the ^ps, they have been com 
tinuaEy misled by the supposition that a ^e of high 
smtiquily designating a mountain must belong to some 
prominent peaL The errors arisingfrom that source ^ve 
not vet disappeared from geographical works of togh 
repute, but in point of feet each of the nmes above 
ro^erated belongs solely to the pass, and thrae is no 
neidibouring peak entitled to the same designation^^ Ine 
more important passes of the Alps are enum^^ m ^e 
following description of the chief groups of the Alp ; bp 
it may be here remarked that the direction of the mam 
routes for traffic is not exclusively determined by the 
position of the lowest and easiest passes over the mam 
The configuration of the mountams is such that a 
traveller proceeding from Italy to France, Switzerland, or 
Germany, after crossing a comparatively easy pass over 
the main chain, may find it neoessary to traverse a second 
and loftier pass over a lateral chain, or else follow a 
circuitous route that may double the length of his joipiey 
Thus a traveller going from Turm to Lyons, who should 
take what appears to be the direct course over the pass of 
Mont Genlvre, the easiest in the whole range of Ihe 
western Alps, will find on descending to Brianson that he 
must cross the much higher and more difficult pass of the 
Col do Lautaret, or else descend along the Durance till it 
emerges into the lower county near Gap, and thus m(p 
than double the length of his journey, ^hdu^ pe 
Semmering Pass, there are now not less than 60 Alpne 
passes that are traversed by carriage roads j and besides 
three lines of railway now open for traffic, several others 
arc in course of construction. 


From the time of Julius Csesar downwards, the Eom^s, in the 
prosecution of their, poHcy of universal do^on, or for the purpose 
f of communication with their military colonies, had 

become acquainted with aU the easiest and most semceahle passes 
of the Alps, and were thus naturally led to attach names to the 
chief ffToups. As their acquaintance with the entire region was 
verv incomplete, the exact houndaries of these groups were imper- 
fectly understood, and the denominations adopted hy them 
nevM securatdy defined. As might have been esp^d, tlie 
iivisions thus roughly established had reference rather to the a^ect 
of the monntains as presented to one travelling from Italy towards 
the north or west than to a general view of the physical confom^ 
tion of the entire region. Hence the ancient divisions are essenti^y 
defective, as taldng no note of some important groups, or 
under a single designation gronps entirely distinct Hotmth- 
atanding these defects, the ancient divisions have heen adhered to 
by all hut a few modem geographers, and it is therefore desirahle 

to record them separately. _ . i ^ ' 44 

1. MwrUim (Alpes Mantunae).— These included the portion 
of tlie main chain dividing soutli-westem Piedmont from the coast 
of the Meditenanean, and extending noi^ward to the neighbour, 
hood of the conspicuous peat of Monte Yiso. ^ , , , _ , 

2 Oottiom Alps (Alpes Gottiee or Cottianse) included the portion 
of the main chain dividing Piedmont from Dauphme and Savoy, 
and extending from Monte v iso to the neighbourhood of the Mont 
Cenis. The name appears to he derived from Cottius, the hing^ ox 
of a powerful tnhe who ruled the greater part of region 
when the paramount authority of Augustus was established in 

Cisalpine Gaul. , . 

Z. Gradan Alps (Alpes Grai»).— TTnder this designation was 
khoym. the great group of mountaina between Turin and the upper 
Yal d’ Aosta, and the portion of the main chain lying between the 
Mont Cenis and the Little St Bernard. Pliny and other Latin 
writers derive the name from the legendary passage of a body^ of 
Greets led by Hercules through this remon ; hut the true derivation 
is prohahly mom some lost Omtic appellation. a , .v 

%. Ferndm Alps (Alpes Penning was the name applied to the 


fu-eat range including Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, which, from 
Sie time & Julius Cffisar, if not earlier, was recomsed as the highest 
portion of the entire chain. The word Pen or Ben is still in use in 
the Uvin<» dialects of the Celtic stock as a common designation foi 
a conspicuous mountain, and was certainly in use in the speech 
of this part of Cisalpine Gaul, where many other Celtic terms are 
preserved in the local names. The Roman designation Jupiter 
%mimus was undoubtedly taken from the Celtic root, but the 
asserted use of the name Pen for a divinity hy the native tribes is 

not established hy valid evidence. 

6. Zepmiins Alps (Alpes Lepontmse). — It would appear tnattms 
denomination was originally restricted to the parts of the mam 

lying ou either side of the pass of St Gntthard, including the 
sources of the river Ticino, with those of its tributaries, of which 
the most important is the Tosa or Toccia, draining the range 
between the neighbourhood of the Simplon Pass and that of the 
Gries The name is derived from the Lepontii, a tribe of doubtful 
extraction (Rhstian, according to Strabo) who inhabited the main 
valley of the Tessin or Ticino, the upper part of which is stiU called 
Yal Leventina. The eastern limit of this group was usually fixed 
at the pass of San Bernardino. , 

6 Mostian Alps (Alpes Rhsetic») derived their name from the 
BhaetL a powerM tribe or nation holding a large tract of territory 
which appears to have extended from the sources of the Rhine and 
the Ticino on the west, to those of the Adige and the Salsa on the 
east. The area included under this vague heading is at least equal 
in area to that of the five divisions hitherto enumerated. 

7. IToric Alps (Alpes Hoiicae).— Under this name the entire 
region lying north of the Brave, and extending tlience to the valley 
of the Danube on the north and the plains of Hungary on the eas^ 

was included. . v m, . • 

8. CamiG Alps (Alpes Camic 0 e).~This name was given to the 
mountain tract lying between the upper Brave and the low country of 
Friuli. By some writers it has heen limited to the ranges that feed 
the Tagliamento {TilmenUcs) and its tributaries ; by others the range 
seems to have heen held to extend from the sources of the Piave to 
those of the Save. The name Camia is still in use in Friuli, hut is 
strictly limited to the basin of the Tagliamento. 

7. Julim Alps (Alpes Jnlise).— This designation has been still 
more vaguely used by ancient and modem geographers than any of 
the preceding. The lofty group of peaks crowned hy the Ter^lou, 
and lying between the head waters of the Isonzo and those oi the 
Save, undoubtedly forms the chief nucleus of the ^oup distinguished 
hy this ; but it also appears to have mcluded the ranges of 
eastern Friuli, wMoh province, as well as the Alps in questitm, took 
its name from the Roman Forum Julii, now known as Cividale. 
By others, and even by contemporary Italian writers, the terra 
Julian Alps is made to extend southward through the district of 
Raxst between Camiola and the shores of the Adriatic, and thence 
through Croatia to the frontiers of Bosnia. A great part of this 
district is an undulating plateau, in part not attaining to 2000 feet 
above the sea-level, to which by no stretch of language can the 
term Alps he properly applied. \ 

In additionto thegroups above mentioned some writers have enume- 
rated the (Alpes Dinaricae), and include under lhat tem 

the mountain range extending along the western frontier of Bosma. 
Thisisaportionoftheextensivemountainsystem of European Turkey, 
whichiu onedirectionincludes the Balkan, and in another is conthmed 
through Albania into Greece. The Romans probably applied to these 
the designation Alps as some of their later writers did to the Pyrenees 
and the mountains of southern Spain ; but it can merely ca^e 
confusion to speak of them as a portion of the great system to which 
the Tinmft Alps specially applies. For the reasons already mentioned 
it is impossible to regard the ancient groups above enumerated as 
affording a satisfactory division of the region under consideration 5 
but so far as they can he made to correspond mth the divisions 
suggested by a more exact knowledge of its physical configuration, 
it seems desirable to retain the established nomenclature. 


Actual observation of the Alpine region through the Modp 
greater part of its extent, or even the careful study 
accurate models, must convince any one who seel^ to.^^^ 
divide it into groups that it is not possible to do this by 
adhering rigidly to any single test or rule. In a general 
way, it is natural and desirable to include under the same 
name mountain masses that are not divided by a broad 
and deep opening; but it is sometimes more convenient to 
include in one group disjoined masses that have some 
natural connexion with each other, rather than. multiply 
groups to an inconvenient extent. In , some cases the 
geological structure may supply a rational ground for pre- • 
ferring one arrangement to another, v/hen the choice would 
otherwise be arbitrary; and in a few cases it may be well 
I to yield something to ancient usage, based upon political 
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or ethnological grounds. Accurate knowledge of the Alps 
IS so recent that few attempts have been made to establish 
a general division of the entire region, and it cannot be 
said that any one arrangement has obtained such general 
recognition as not to be open to future modification ; but 
there is a pretty general agreement as to the main features 
of that here proposed, to which a few general remarks 
must be premised! 

^ Whatever may have been the original cause of those 
disturbances of the earth's crust to which great mountain 
chains owe their existence, it is generally, though not 
universally, true that the higher masses (formed of rocks 
geologically more ancient) are found towards the central 
part, and that these are fianked by lower ranges, composed 
of more recent rocks, which surround the central gronps 
very much, as an outer line of entrenchment may be seen 
to surround a fort. In most cases it is not possible to 
descend continuously in a nearly direct line from the crest 
of a great mountain chain to the plains on either side, for 
there are usually intermediate valleys, running more or 
less parallel to the central range, which separate this from 
outer secondary ranges. These, in their turn, are often 
accompanied by external ranges, intermediate between 
them and the plains, and related to them as they are to 
the central ranges. The type of arrangement here described 
is more or less traceable throughout the greater part of the 
^ps, but is most distinctly exhibited in the eastern por- 
tion lying between the Adige and the frontier of Hungary. 
We have a central range, composed mainly of crystalline 
rock ; a northern range, formed of secondary rocks, sepa- 
rated from the first by the great valleys of the Inn, the 
Salza, and the Enns ; a southern range, somewhat siinilay 
to the last in geological structure, divided from the central 
one by the Eienz, or east branch of the Adige, and the 
Drave, Flanking the whole, as an external entrenchment 
on the north side, are the outer ranges of the Bavarian 
Alps, of the Salzkammergut, and of Upper Austria, to 
wMch correspond on the south side the Monti Lessini, 
near Verona, the mountains of Eecoaro, those of the Sette 
Oomn^ and the considerable masses crowned by the 
summits of the Grappa, the Col Vicentino, the Monte 
Oavallo, the Monte Matajur, and Monte Nanos. Where, 
as in the cases above mentioned, the secondary ranges of 
the Alps rise to a greater altitude, and are completely 
separated from the neighbouring portions of the centr^ 
chain, it is impossible not to distinguish them as distinct 
groups j but the outermost ranges, which rarely rise above 
the forest zone, are in all cases regarded as appendages of 
the adjoining groups. These outer ranges are called in 
German Voralpm, and in Italian JPrealpi, and it is to be 
desired that equivalents should be introduced in other 
European languages. A complete catalogue of the peaks 
and passes of the AJps would exceed the limits, of this 
article, but it seems desirable to append to each of the 
main groups in the following arrangement the names of 
the more conspicuous summits, with the height of each 
above the sea-level in English feet Ho limit of absolute 
height has been fixed in selecting the peaks here enume- 
rated, as the highest summits of the less lofty groups would 
appear insignificant in those whose average elevation is 
much greater. The more important passes are also enu- 
merated, distinguishing those traversed — (1) by carriage 
road, (2) by bridle-path, practicable for beasts of burden, 
and (3) by footpath; and (4) snow passes, involving the 
necessity of crossing snow-fields or glacier 

Maxn Divisioks op the Axps. 

1. Maritime Alps, — On examining a map of the region 
where the chain of the Alps approaches the shores of the 
Mediterranean, • it will be seen that, about 50 miles 


K.N.W. of Nice, and about 20 S.S.W. of the Monte Vise, 
several valleys diverge in various directions, disposed, 
roughly sjieaking, like the rays of a fan. These are formed 
by a number of ridges which converge towards, although 
they do not actually meet at, the Mont Btuehasiraye or 
Cima dei Quattro Ves€<midL On the west side one of 
these ridges divides the upper valley of the Ubaye from 
that of the Verdon, and sends out a branch which sepa- 
rates the latter from the Bl^ne. A third ridge divides 
the Verdon from the Var, and a fourth separates this from 
its main affluent, the Tinda. As already mentioned, tie 
range extending S.E. from Mont Enchastraye is regarded 
as the main chain of the Maritime Alps, and extends, with 
numerous diverging secondary ridges, in a curved line, 
gradually approaching nearer to the coast till it is merged 
in the chain of the Apennines. To fix the limit between 
the Alps and the Apennines in this direction is neces^iily 
a somewhat arbitrary process, and different criteria may 
be applied with different results ; but it seems most natural 
to fix on the depression west of Savona known as the 
Col d'Altare or Col di Cadibona, over which the road k 
carried which leads in one direction to Alessandria, and in 
the other to Mondovi This is by far the lowest depres- 
sion in the barrier dividing the Adriatic from the Mediter- 
ranean, the summit being only 1608 feet above the sea- 
level; and during the Miocene epoch it formed a strait 
connecting those seas. In modern times- the project of 
utilising the same pass for the construction of a canal to 
connect the Po with the Gulf of Genoa is an illustration of 
its geographical significance. On the north side of the 
Mont Enchastraye, a comparatively low pass. Col dt 
rArgervtiere^ divides that* mountain from the adjoining 
portion of the main chain. This might properly be regarded 
as the northern limit of the Maritime Alps, but ancient 
usage has included in that group the ranges that enclose 
the Val Maira^ and separate it on one side from the Stuia 
di Demonte, and on the other from the Vraita. Conform- 
ing to that practice, we fix the northern limit of the 
Maritime Alps at the Col de*djonget, S.E. of the peak of 
Monte Viso, connecting the head of Val Vraita in Pied 
mont with the sources of the Ubaye in France. 


Chief FeeCks of ihe MoHimte Alps, 
(The heights are given in English feet.) 


Monte GaI6 5,649 

Monte Fronts 7,198 

Monte Bertrand 8,209 

Eocca dell' Abisso 9,193 

Cima dei Gelas ...10,433 

Rocca dell' Axgentera 10,617 


Monte Matto... -10,280 

Mont Tinibras.... .....10,223 

Mont Ehicbastraye 9,747 

Grand Riobnrent.^ 11,142 

Aignille de ChainBeyron 11,155 

Pomte Haute deMary ...,10,637 


Chief Fosses of the MasHvim Alps, 

Col di San Bernardo (Albenga to Garessio), carriage road 3301 

Col di Hava (Oneglia to Ormea), carriage road 3160 

Col di Tenda (Tenda to Cuneo), caaaiago road * 6158 

Col delle Fineatre (S. Martino to Bntxacque), footpath 8189 

Col delle Cerese <S. Martino to Valdieri), footpath .8412 

Col di Frema Morta (Yal Tinea to Yiddieri), bridle-path 8839 

Col della Lombarda (val Tinea to Vinadio), footpath 7858 

Col di Sta. Anna (same), footpath 8009 

Col de Ponriac (San St®ano to Bersesio), footpath 8360 

Col deTArgentiWe r\7al. of the Stura to Barcelonnette), bridle-path 6545 

Col de Santron (Val Maira to Barcelonnette), footpath about 8000 

Col de Lanzanier (Val Tinea to the Ubaye), footpath..... ..about 8300 

2. Cottian Alps, — ^In the well-known panorama pre- 
sented to an observer who takes his stand on the Superga, 
or some other eminence near Turin, the most fflstsnt 
objects are the peaks of the Maritime Alps south of Guneo 
mid, exEictly in the opposite direction, tihe great mass of 
Monte Eosa. In the western horizon, subtended by this 
chord, about 120 miles in length, the eye follows the 
irregular curve traced out by the main peaks of the western 
AJps, that separate upper Italy from France. !More than 
any other part of the AJpine chain, this is characterised by 
extreme irregnlarity in the disposition of the mountain 
masses and the chief vaJieyH. On the west side tlie pre- 
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vaOiiig diiBdion seems to be from south-'west to north-east, 
while on the east aide it is more nearly from west to e^ j 
but the v^eys and the ridges that enclose them are often 
curved or irregularly sinuous. Convenience seems to confirm 
immemorial usage in subdividing this region into two or 
more groups ; but it is not easy to decide how tm is 
effected. The great valley of the Dora Ripana, and the 
low passes connecting it with the valley of the Duranc^ 
seem to afford the most natural division. _ Ancient and 
modern usage being aliie opposed to this, it appears that 
tli6 valley of tlie Oreo in Piedmont and. ttat of tlie Axe in 
Savoy, with the connecting pass of the Col del Cairo, may 
best be taken as the bonndary between the northern and 
sonthem portions. The latter is distinguished as the group 
of the Cottian Alps. This includes a number of secondary 
ridges that extend from the main chain on the side of 
Piedmont, with a general direction from west to east; and 
on the French side one considerable range, stretching soutb- 
west from the neighbourhood of Monte Viso, that divides 
the Ubaye from the Guil, besides a lesser parallel ridge lying 
between the Guil and the head waters of the Durance. 


Chief J?6dk$ of the Cottian Alps. 


Monte Vi*io 

jMonte Meidassa. ,.........*.10,991 

Mont Albergian OjOJS 

Boche du Grand Galibier ...10,637 

Mont Tabor 

Boebe d^Ambin 11,096 

Eoche Melon 

Ciamarella 12,081 


Mont Albaron 12,014 

Mont Chardonnet 12,373 

LaLevamia 11,616 

Pointe de Sainte Anne, or 

Pte. dea Orclies about 11,000 

EocbeBrxme 10,906 

Mont Cbaberton..... 10,258 


Chief Fosses of the Cottian Alps. 

Col de Longet (Val Yraita to tbe tJbaye), footpath 8,727 

Col de St Veran (Val Yraita to Queyras), fooipatb. 9,564 

Col de la Traveraette (Crissolo to Abribs), footpam 9,»Z/ 

Col de la Croix (La Tour de Luseme to Abnes), bndle-pam 7, oil 

Col de SeaWrea (Pignerol to Gesaame), carriage road e,dd5 

Mont GenbTO (Cesanne to Brian^on), carnage road 6,1U^ 

Col dizouard (Queyms to Briangon), bn^e-path 

Ool des Echelles de Planpinet (Bardonn^clie to Bnan 9 on), footpath 6, b/o 

Col de la Eoue (Bardonn^che to Modane), bridle-path 8,334 

Col d'Etiaches (Bardonnfeche to Bramans), footpath 9,301 

(’ol du Glapier (Braraans to Susa), footpath 8,107 

Mont Cenis (Susa to Lanslebourg), carriage ' road 6,77^ 

Col de I'Autaret (Vih to Lanslebourg), snow 10,170 

Col da Colorin (Ala to Lanslebourg), glacier 10,662 

Col de Sea (Groscavallo to Lanslebourg), glacier. 10,154 

* Col della Crocetta (Groscavallo to Ceresole), footpath 9,179 


3. Dauphin^ Alps . — On the west side of the Cottian 
Alps, and separated from these by the broad valley of the 
Durance, rises a group of lofty peaks, suipassing them 
considerably in height, and almost completely isolated 
from their neighbours. This group has not usually been 
included amongst the Cottian Alps by geographers, and 
it is more natural to regard it as the nucleus of a distinct 
division constituting the Dauphin^ Alps. On the north 
side of this central mass, and separated by the valley of 
the Eomanche and the Col de Lautaret, is a considerable | 
group, including three principal ridges, whose direction is 
nearly due north and south, separated from the neighbour- 
ing mountains of Savoy by the deep valleys of the Arc 
and the Is^re, which may best be regarded as an outlying 
portion of this division. On the south side of the main 
group another outlying mass, which on one side feeds the 
chief sources of the Drac, and on the other several short 
tributaries to the Durance, must also be included in this 
division. The ranges of secondary rocks lying west of the 
broad valley between Grenoble and Ohamb^ry, which are 
geologically and orographically a southern extension of the 
chain of the Jura, are at the same time exactly parallel to 
the northern ranges of the Dauphine Alps, and must be 
regarded as the outer range or ‘‘ Border Alps” ( Voralper^ 
of the group. The only doubt in fixing the limits of the 
Dauphiud Alps is as to the boundary between their northern 
group and the adjoining mass of the Cottian Alps. It 
soems that this may best be fixed at the Qol de OalHier^ 


connecting the chier source of the Durance with the vaO^y 
of YaUoires in Savoy. 


Chief Peaks of the DaupkinS Alps. 


Pic des Ecrins, or Pointe 

des Arcines 13,462 

La Meije, or Aiguille du 

aiidi de la Grave 13,081 

Pic d'Ailefroide about 13,000 

MontPelvoux (highest peak) 12, 973 

Pied’Clan 11.739 

Aiguille d^Arve (highest). 11,529 

Aiguillede la Saiisse(high’st) 10, 896 


Grandes Eousses 1 ] ^395 

Taillefer 9,337 

Pic de Belledonne 9,780 

PieduFrene 9,203 

Pic Bouvoisin 11,603 

DormiUouse 10,671 

Chamechaude 6,847 

Mont Granier 6,848 

Dent du Chat 6,302 


Chief Fosses of the Dauphin^ Alps. 

Col de Galibier (Brian^on to St Michel), footpath 9,164 

Col de Lautaret (Monestierto Boi^g d’Oisans), carriage road 6,791 

Col des Ecrins (Yallouise to La Berarde), glacier 11,071 

Col du Glacier Blanc (Yallouise to La Grave en Oisans), glacier.. .10 ,811 

Col de I’Echauda (Yallouise to Monestier), bridle-path 7,936 

Col de la Lauze (St Ohristophe to La Grave en Oisans), glacier ...10,509 

Col de Yenosc (Venose to Preney), bridle-path 6,292 

Col de Sa¥s (La Berarde to Val Godemar), glacier 10,289 

Col de C41ar (Yallouise to Val Godemar), glacier 10,092 

Col des Tourettes (Orcihres to Chdteauroux), footpath 8,465 

Col de Plnfemet (La Grave en Oisans to St Jean de Maurienne), 

footpath 8,826 

Ctol de la Croix de Fer (Bourg d’Oisans to St Jean de Maurienne), 

bridle-path 6,500 

4. Graian Alps . — ^The lofty group of snowy mountains 


lying between the plain of Piedmont and Mont Blanc has 
from a remote period borne the designation Graian Alps. 
To the north they are bounded by the Val d’ Aosta, and to 
the south by the valley of the Orcoj but on the west side 
the boundary is not so easily determined. The portion of 
the main chain dividing Savoy from Piedmont, between 
the Levana and Mont Blanc, must undoubtedly be in- 
cluded in this division; but it is not so easy to determine 
the relations of a group of lofty summits that are divided 
from the rest of the Graian Alps by the upper valley of 
the Isfere, filling the space between the upper course of 
that river and that of the Arc,* This is further geologically 
distinguished by the fact that the higher summits are 
chiefly composed of nearly unaltered sedimentary rocks. 
This group has by some writers been associated with the 
mountains of Beaufort, lying between the Isfere and the 
Arly, to form, with some subordinate branches, a group of 
south Savoy AJps ; but we prefer to adhere to the older 
usage of those who have united them with the Graian 
Alps. The exact boundary between these and the Mont 
Blanc group may best be fixed at the pass of the Little 
St Bernard, the lowest in the main chain between the 
Mont Cards and the Simplon. 


Chief Peaks of the Gramn Alps, 


La Grivola 13,028 

Becca di Nona 10,384 

Mont Emilms 11,677 

Pimta di Tersiva 11,603 

Sawy Group. 

Grande Motte ^ont 11,800 

Grande Casse 12,780 

DentParass4e 12,137 

Eoebe Chevriere 10,765 

MontPouni 12,491 


Mam Chain. 

Grand Apparei 11,494 I 

Aignille de la Sassi^e 12,326 

MontBassac 11,200 

Ormelnne 10,833 

Ruitor 11,480 

Piedmontese Group. 

Grand Paradis 13,300 

Tout du Grand St Pierre... 12,069 

Pnnta di Lavina 10,824 

Bee d*Invergnuon about 12,100 

Chief Passes in the Graian Alps. 

Col del Carro (Locana to Lanslebourg), glacier 10,292 

Col de Galese (Locana to Tignes), snow 9,836 

Col de Gailletta (Tignes to val de Rhymes), glacier 10,049 

Col Yaudet (Tignes to Yal Grisanclie), snow, 9,305 

Col du Mont (Sainte Foi to Yal Grisanebe), footpatb. 8,635 

Pass of Little St Bernard (Bourg St Maurice to Aosta), car. road 7,192 
Ool de la Croix de Niv61et (Cerosole to Yal Savaranebe), bridle-path 8,624 

Col de Grancrou (Cogne to Noasca), glacier 11,034 

Ool de Tellecdo (Oogne to Locana), glacier 10,925 

Col della Nonva (Ponte to Cogne), gbicier 9,664 

Col de Lauzon (Cogne to Yal Savaranebe), bridle-patb ....about 9,600 

Fen4tre de C(^ne (Oogne to Bard), bridle-patb... 8,860 

Col de Lore (Cogne to Brissogne), glacier 10,049 

Col d’Iseran (Bourg St Maurice to Lanslebourg), bridle-patb 9,085 

Colde la Leisse (Tignes to Entre-deux-Eaux), snow. 9,127 

Ool de la Vanoise (Moutiers Tarentaise to Lanslebourg), foolpatb 8,271 

Col de Cbavibre (Pralognan to Modane), snow 9,144 

Col de la Plati&re (Moutiers Tarentaise to St Jean de Maurienne), 

foolpatb 6,800 

Col de la Madeleine (Albertville to La Cbambre), bridle-patb 6,637 
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0, Alps , — ^The portion of the great chain that 

includes the peaks of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa has 
always been recognised as the most important among the 
divisions of the Alps. This pre-eminence is due not only 
to its surpassing height, but to the fact that its peaks are 
so conspicuous. Throughout the plain of Upper Italy, 
from Turin to Milan, and even as far as the slopes of the 
Apennines, Monte Rosa, with its attendant peaks, is com- 
monly the most remarkable object in the northern horizon; 
while in western Switzerland, and as far westward as the 
heights above Lyons, the dome of Mont Blanc, rising in 
the distant eastern horizon, attracts the frequent attention 
alike of natives and strangers. Some doubts may arise as 
to the precise limits that should be assigned to this group. 
Towards the north-east it is generally agreed that the 
Simplon Pass is the most natui^ limit. In the opposite 
direction most writers have fixed on the Col de Bonhomme, 
south-west of Mont Blanc, as the proper boundary^ but it 
seems reasonable inagenersd arrangement toregard the range 
extending from the last-named pass to Grand Ooeur, in the 
valley of the Is^re, as a south-western prolongation of the 
range of Mont Blanc. Prom the portion of the main chain 
connecting the Mont Combin with Monte Rosa, numerous 
branches, with peaks that rival these in height, diverge 
northward. The secondary ranges that extend on the side 
of Italy, southward and eastward from Monte Rosa, are 
much inferior in altitude. On the north and west sides 
of Mont Blanc an extensive mountain district, including 
the French department of Haute Savoie, must be considered 
as an appendage to the group of the Pennine Alps. On 
the south side, the short range extending parallel to that 
of Mont Blanc, from Courmayeur to the Val de BeUaval, 
corresponding to the range of the Aiguilles Rouges and the 
Br6vent, on the opposite side, mav best be included within 
the group of the Pennine Alps. 


Cima des Fours 12,615 

Algume de Tr^latSte 12,907 

Aiguille de Biounassay 13,324 

Mout Blanc (Calotte) 15,781 

Aiguille Yerte 13,527 

Grandea Jorasses 13,799 

Aiguille d'Argeuti^re 12,796 

Grande Eossere.... 10,904 

MoutV41au 12,353 

Grand Combm 14,164 

Mont Gel6 11,639 

Mont Colon. 12,264 

Dent d*H5rens 13,714 

BecdeLuseney 12,350 

Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin 14, 780 

Breithom 13,685 

Lyskanun 14,889 

Mte. Eosa (highest peak)... 15,217 
Weissmies 13,225 


Chief Peaks of fhe Permme Alps, 


Fletschhom (Laquinhom) 

Grauhaupt 

Como Bianco 

Pointe de Salles about 

Buet 

Tour Sallibre 

Dent du Midi.... 

Pigne d’Arolla 

Eouinette... 

Mont Blanc de Cheillon ... 

Bent Blanche 

Grand Cornier 

Sasseneire 

Gabelhom 

Eothhom, or Morning 

Weisshom 

Strahlhom 

Mischahelhomer (Bom) ... 


18,176 

10,702 

11,014 

10,200 

10,207 

10,687 

10,460 

12,471 

12,727 

12,700 

14,318 

13,022 

10,692 

13,363 

13,866 

14,804 

13,750 

14,935 


Chief Pousses of the PenniTie Alps, 

Col de Bonhomme (Oontamines to Chapin), bridle-path 8,195 

Ool de la Seigne (Cnapiu to Courmayeur), hridle-path. 8,327 

Col du Mont Tondu (Oontamines to Allda Blanche), glacier......... 9,204 

Ool de Miag© (Oontamines to Courmayeur), glacier 11,076 

Col du Geant (Ghamouni to Courmayeur), glacier ...11,030 

Col du Tour (Chamouni to Orsi^res), glacier. ...........11,218 

Colde Ferres (Courmayeur to Orsibres), hridle-path. 8,320 

Great St Bernard Pass (OrsiSres to Aosta), bridle-path 8,120 

Col de Fentee (Chables to Aosta), bridle-path 9,141 

Ool de Colon (Aosta to Bvolena), glacier. 10,269 

Ool de la Val PelUna (Aosta to Zermatt), glacier. .11,687 

Col de Yessona (Oyace to St Barthelemi), footpath about 8,600 

Col de Yacombre (Prarayen to Yal Toumanche), snow 10,335 

Col de Chermontane (Chermontane to Bvolena), glacier 10,349 

Col d’Herens (Bvolena to Zermatt), glacier. 11,418 

Col do Torrent (Bvolena to Yissoie), footpath 9,593 

Pas du Boeuf (St Luc to Turtmanthal), footpath 9,164 

Augstbord Pass (Griiben to St Niklaus), bridle-path 9,615 

TrSh Joch (Zinalto Zermatt), glacier 

Col de St Thbodule (Zermatt to Yal Toumanche), glacier... ,10,899 

Schwarz Thor (Zermatt to Val d'Ayas), glacier 12,777 

Lys Joch (Zermatt to V'al de Lys), glacier ^^95? 

Weiss Thor (Zermatt to Macugnaga), glacier. 11.861 

Betta Fm'ke (Yal d*Ayas to Val de Lys), footoath 8,639 

Col d'OUen (Gressonay to Alagna), bridle-path - 9,644 


Col di Yal Dobbia (Gressonay to Kiva^, bridle-path 8,860 

Turlo Pass (Alagna to Macugnaga), snow 9,0!fS 

Col di Barranca <Varallo to Ponte Grande), bridle-path 5,749 

Alphubci Joch (Zermatt to Saas), glacier. 12,474 

Adler Pass (Zermatt to DLstel Alp), glacier. 12,461 

Mont© Moro (Saas to Macugnaga), snow 9,390 

Saas Pass, or Passo d’Antrona (Saas to Val Antrona), glacier 9,351 

Zwischbergen Pass (Saas to Gondo), glacier 10,752 

Simplon Pa.as (Brieg to Domo dDssola), carriage road. 6,595 

Col de Balme (Chamouni to Martigny), hridle-path..... 7,231 

Col d'Anteme (Servoz to Sixt), bri®e-]^th.....«.-...-.« 7,612 

Col de Sesanfe (dhamp^xy to Martigny), fooipath..«.» 7,940 

6. Bernese Alps . — ^There is no considerable mass of 
Alpine summits whose boundaries are better defined than 
that which is generally known as the group of the Bernese 
Alps. By the number and height of the peaks, that rise 
far above the limits of perpetual snow, it ranks next in 
importance to the Pennine group \ and its position with 
reference to that group has largely contributed to the fame 
of the region which they occupy for a marvellous and 
almost unique combination of grandeur and variety. The 
most characteristic feature in the orography of Switzerland 
is the great valley system that extends in a nearly direct 
line from Martigny to Coire — ^interrupted, it is true, by 
two passes (the Purka aud Oberalp) of small elevation 
compared to the surrounding heights. On the opposite 
sides of this great trench the chief groups of the central 
Alps are arranged in masses that, amid much apparent 
irregularity, approach to parallelism with the direction of 
the central valley. Hence the traveller who attains any 
considerable height on either side sees over against him 
the dominant summits of the opposite group in constantly 
varying combination. The highest groups (the Pennine 
and Bernese) are so placed that the chief peaks on the one 
side are rarely more than 20 miles apart from their rivals 
in the opposite chain, and the projecting summits of the 
secondary ridges between them afford panoramic views of 
wonderful beauty and grandeur. What may be called the 
main chain of the Bernese Alps, forming the boundary 
between the Swiss cantons of Bern and Valais, extends 
parallel to the conrse of the Rhone, from the glader which 
is the main source of that river, to Martigny, a distance of 
about TO miles ; and we must regard as a dependency of 
that chain the mountain district Siat lies on its northern 
side, between the upper course of the Aar and the head of 
the Lake of Geneva. Desiring to adhere to the divisions 
of the Alps admitted by ancient geographers, many modem 
writers have included the Bernese group among the Lepon- ^ 
tine Alps ; hut this arrangement is not consistent with any 
rational criterion that can be applied. The only question 
admitting of doubt is as to the eastern limit of this group. 
The Aar issues from its parent glacier at a point very near 
to the chief source of the Rhone, and separated only by a 
comparatively deep and broad depression, the Grimsel 
Pass ; and it might appear that the Bernese Alps should 
be defined as the group enclosed between those rivers. 
But some ten miles east of the Grimsel Pass the range 
lying north of the great valley of Switzerland is completely 
cut through by the valley of the Reuss, where that stream 
descends towards the Lake of Lucerne through the famous 
defile of the Devil's Bridge; and as it would be incon- 
venient to reckon the comparatively small group that lies 
between the head waters of the Reuss and those of the 
Aar as a separate division, we prefer to include this as a 
portion of the Bernese Alps. 

Chief Peaks of the Pemess Alps. 

Grand Moveran 10,043 I Aletschliom 13,803 

Biablerets 10,666 Jungfrau 13,671 

Wadhom — . — ,10,722 I Monch. 13,438 

Wildstrubel ...10,716 Eiger 13,046 

Balmliom 12,100 Fimteraarkom........ .14,026 

Doldenbom 11,965 Sckreckliorn 13,894 

Blliiiilis Alp (Bltimlisalp- Wetterbom (Mittelhom) 12,166 

horn) 12.041 Eizlikom 10,774 

Bietscnkom ..12.969 Eggisobbom 9,649 

I. — 79 
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Loffelhoro 10,138 i Titlis 10,627 

Galenatock 11 ,9.*^ | Uri Rothstnck 9,620 

I>ajiima5?tocls:....- 11,920 ' Nieaen 7,763 

Sust«nhcvrn 11,519 } Brien 2 er Rothhom 7,917 

Gross Spannort 10,616 * Pilatus (Oberhaupt) 7,290 

Chief Passes tn the Bernese Alps. 

Col tie Cheviile fBei to Sion), bridle-path 6,680 

Sanetsch Pass (Sion to Saanen), bridle-path 7,369 

Bawyl Pass (Sion to Zw-eisimmen), bridle-path 7,943 

Gemmi Pass (Kandersteg to Leuk), bridle-path 7,663 

Lbtschen Pass isKandersteg to Turtman), glacier 8,796 

Tschingel Pass (Kandersteg to Lauterbrannen), glacier 9,252 

Petersgrat (Lauterbnmnen to Kippel), glacier. 10,550 

Lotschen Liicke (Kippel to the .iEggischhom), glacier. ...10,512 

Kleine Scheidegg (Lauterbmnnen to Grindelwald), bridle-path... 6,768 

Gmsse Scheidegg (Grindelwald to Meyringen), bridle-path 6,910 

Mbnch Joch (Gnndelwald to Viesch), glacier about 11,600 

Strahleck Pass (Grindelwald to the Griinsel), glacier 10,994 

Brdnig Pass (Brien^to Samen), carriage road 3,648 

Engel Wger Joch (Meyringen to Engelberg), hridle-path 7,244 

Susten Pass (Meyringen to Wasea), carriage road (?) 7,440 

Tiiftlinuni (Trift Glacier to Grimsel), glacier about 10,200 

Geaehenenlimmi {Geschenen to Stein Alp), glacier about 10,170 

Surenen Pass (Engelberg to Altdoif), bridle-path 7,562 

7. North Bwisa Alps , — ^Attention has already been called 
to the great line of valley that traverses Switzerland from 
Martigny to Coire. The range of high peaks lying on the 
north side of this valley is interrupted at one point only, 
where the Renss Sows through the deep defile of the 
Devil's Bridge from Andermatt to Altdorf, and this breach 
in the contiiTuity of the range has been here regarded as 
the eastern limit of the Bernese Alps. The range extend- 
ing eastward from that boundary to the neighbourhood of 
Coire might perhaps be considered as a prolongation of 
the range of tiie Bernese Alps ^ but independently of the 
inconvenience of assigning such wide boundaries to a single 
group, there are geologic as well as orographic grounds for 
preferring to class this along with the dependent ranges 
lying further north as a separate division of the Alps. 
With regard to the latter ranges, those lying between the 
valley of the Beuss and the Lake of Lucerne, on one side, 
and the ancient valley of the Bhine, which included the 
lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich, on the other, manifestly 
correspond to the outer ranges of central Switzerland, 
which we regard as appendages of the Bernese Alps. The 
case is somewhat different as regards the small detached 
group culminating in the Hoh Sentis, and lying in the 
angle between the ancient course of the Bhine and the 
modem Bhine valley from Sargans to the Lake of Con- 
stance. This is so far separated orographicaHy and by 
geological structure that it might properly rank as a 
separate division, but it is on the whole more convenient 
to reckon it as an outlying portion of group. The 
Oberalp Bass, a few miles east of Andermatt, forms the 
»vatershed between the Beuss and the main branch of the 
Bhine, and the waters meet again at the confluence with 
the latter of the united streams of the Aar and the Beuss 
at Waldshut, so that the entire territory comprehending 
this division of the Alps is enclosed between the two first- 
named rivers. 

Chief Peaks of the North Swiss Alps. 

Oriapalt (Fiz Giuf).... 10,164 

Obexalpatock (Piz Cotscbeu) 10,926 

Tbdi ..li;887 

Piz Tumbif , or Br^elaerhom 10,663 
Bifertenstock, or Piz Dufgin 11,237 

Hausstock 10,855 

Seraeshom. 10,870 

Calanda 9,213 

Bristeustock 10,089 

ScbeerhoTn 11 ,142 

daridenstock 10,709 

Selbaanft 9,921 


Karpfstock 9,180 

Sauxenatock 10,026 

Scheibe...... - 9,587 

Glarnisch '^(higlfest peak, * 

Bachistock) 9,684 

Murtschenatock 8,012 

Magereu 8,294 

Ohurfirsten (highest peak, 

Scheibeustoll) 7,554 

Paulfirst 7,916 


1 Hoh Sentis 8,215 

Chief Passes of the Nwth Swiss Alps, 

Oberalp Pass (Bisaentis to Andermatt), carriage road 6 732 

Kreuzli Pass (Dissentia to Amsteg), footpath 7^710 

Sand Grat Pass (Bisaentis to Sta<melberg), glacier 9!l38 

dariden Grat^ Amsteg^ to Stachelberg), 

Kis ten Pass (. ^ 

Fanizer Pass 


.Ik Hua M gmcitsr........ »,lOO 

en Grat (Amsteg to Stachelberg), giaoier 9 842 

I Pass (Ilanz to Stachelberg), snow 8^281 

sr Pass (Ilanz to Elm), bridle-path. 7^907 


Pass (Reichenau to Elm), snow. § 

Sardona Pass (Elm to Yattis), glacier .about 9*500 

Ramin Pass (Elm to Sargans), footpath 6*772 

Klausen Pass (Altdorf to Stachelberg), bridle-path *"**’ 6'437 

Pragel Pass (Schwyzto Glams), bridle-xiath 5 ^ 06 ^ 

Kamor Pass (Weissbad to Biiti), bridle-path about 5*300 

8, Lepontine Alps , — The portion of the Alpine chain 
lying between the Simplon and Spliigen passes, and fom- 
ing the boundary between the tributaries of the Po and 
those of the Bhine, presents some peculiar orographic 
characteristics. The line of watershed is pretty nearly 
parallel to that great line of depression traced across 
Switzerland by the valley of the Rhone, the Urserenthal 
and the valley of the Vorderrhein; and a tendency to 
parallelism with the same system may be traced in many 
parts of this group. But the dominant direction of the 
secondary vallep and ridges is that of the meridian ; and 
on the south side we find a series of long valleys running 
from north to south, with occasional slight distortions. The 
most considerable of these are partly occupied by the two 
famous Lombard lakes — Maggiore and Como — ^which have 
from an early period attracted the admiration of strangers 
to this region. Ancient geographers limited the term 
Lepontine Alps to the portion of this group that sends its 
drainage on the south side to the river Ticino ; but the 
ranges between the Spliigen and Bernardino passes, and be- 
tween the lakes Maggiore and Como, evidently belong to the 
same system, and must be united in any natural arrange- 
ment of the Alps. On considering a tolerably correct 
model, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact that all 
the valleys that contain the most considerable streams of 
the central Alps appear to radiate from the neighbour- 
hood of the St Gotikard Pass. If we measure from the 
summit of that pass to the head valleys of the Rhone, the 
Aar, the Reuss, the Yorderrhein, the Ticino, and the 
Toccia, we find that the most distant lies within 9 English 
miles from that point This fact has doubtless a signifi- 
cance which we are not yet able fully to appreciate, but 
scarcely suffices to justify the view of those who regard the 
St Gotthard Pass as in some special sense the central point 
of the whole system of the Alps. It is worth remarking 
that, so far from being distinguished by superior height, 
the neighbouring peaks are surpassed by all the surround- 
ing groups, and that the valleys are much deeper than in 
many other districts, and especially than those of eastern 
Switzerland. 

Ch^f Peaks of the Lepontine Alps. 


Monte Leone 11,696 

Wasenhom 10,628 

Ofenhonijor Punta d^Arbola 10,728 

Blinnenliom 10,932 

Monte Baaodine 10,748 

Pizzo Botondo .....10,489 

Pizzo di Campo Tenca 10,096 

Pioda di Crana 7,959 

Cima di Lanrasca 7,264 

Badns, or Six Maduna 9,616 

Scopi 10,499 

Gima Oamadra 10,609 


Piz Yial, or Gallinario 10,387 

Piz Vali'kem 11,148 

Yogelberg 10,564 

Piz Terri 10,838 

Piz Cavel 9,659 

Fanellahom 10,243 

LSchliberg 9,990 

PizBeverin 9,843 

Tamboborn 10,748 

Cima di Balniscio 9,967 

Monte Camoglig 7j304 


Chief Passes in the Leponime Alps. 

Bitter Pass (Yiescb to laella), snow 8,854 

^bnin Pass (Viescb to Premia), bridle-path 8,006 

Ones Pass (Obergestelen to Pormazza), bridle-path 8,060 

Hnfenen Pass (Obergestelen to Airolo), bridle-path 8,009 

Passo di San Giacomo (Formazza to Airolo), bridle-path 7,672 

Fm^a Pass (Obergestelen to Hospenthal), carriage road 7,992 

St Gotmard Pass (Bospentbal to Airolo), carriage road 6,936 

to Yal Formazza), footpath 7,631 

Passo di Narret (Locarno to Airolo), footpath 8,013 

Passo dell* Homo (Biascntis to Airolo), footpath 7,257 

Lnkmanier Pass (Bisaentis to Olivone), bricfle-path 6,289 

GreiDa Pass (Trons to Olivone), bridle-path 7,748 

Bisrut Pass (Ilanz to Olivone), foo-^ath 7,963 

Scaradra Pass (Ilanz to Ghirone), snow 9,088 

Passo di Bnffalora (Yal Galanca to Mesocco), bridle-path 6,686 

Bernardo Pass (Hinterrhein to Yal Mesocco), carrmge ro^ 6,769 

Yalserberg Pass (Banz to Hintei-rhein), bridle-path 8,226 

LocMihprg Pass (Reichenau to SpltLgen), footpath 8,166 
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Bpifigeii Pass (Splligen to CJhiavemia), carriage road 

Fasso oi Bamiatao fCam-Dodolcino 


627 


Fasso 

Passo 



6,945 

“715 

,274 

417 


9. The Rhcstym, Alps , — ^The older geographers included 
under the term Ehsetian Alps a vast mountain region 
exten^ng over 6* of long., from the east side of the Lago 
Maggiore to the left bank of the Salza, and through 2i® 
of lat., from the neighbourhood of Brescia to the plain of 
Bavaria. ^ There is no assignable reason for uniting in a 
single division mo^tain groups so distinct as many of 
those included within this wide space — scarcely less than 
that occupied by all the divisions hitherto enumerated — 
save the fact that at an early period they received a com- 
mon designation from writers who had a most imperfect 
ac(]^uaintanc6 with their topography. It might be espe- 
<hent to discard a term to which it is difacult to assign a 
hmited meaning without incurring the risk of confusion j 
but general usage has so constantly applied the term 
Ehaetia to the mountain region of Switzerland lying east 
of the Rhine, with the adjoining portion of Tyrol, that 
it seems best to preserve the ancient name while endeavour- 
ing to restrict it within juster limits. With that object it 
is necessary to take account of one of the most remarkable 
features in the orography of the Alps — ^the great breach in 
the continuity of the main chain shown in the upper valley 
of the Adige. On a general view of western Tyrol it is 
apparent that the lakes which feed the head of that stream 
lie on the northern side of the axis of elevation of the 
main chain, and in fact several streams draining the 
northern slopes of the central mass are borne southward 
to the Adriatic through that opening. This is not the 
place to take into consideration the important influence 
that this breach in the line of defence between Italy and 
the north, and the equally deep opening of the Brenner 
Pass at the head of the other main branch of the Adige, 
has had on the histoiy of Europe, nor to discuss the 
geological significance of the same depression throughout 
an incalculably longer period ; but it is sufficiently clear 
that this should be taken as the eastern hmit of the group 
to which the term Rhaetian Alps most properly applies. 
Ou the west the limit, as we have already seen, is marked 
by the valley of the Rhine, and the line of depression over 
which the Spliigen road is carried to the head of the lake 
of Oomo. In the space between these boundaries the 
chief mountains of the Rhaetian Alps appear as islands of 
crystalline rock, divided by intervening masses of palaeozoic 
and oldersecondarystrata; but on the southside Hesa district 
which differs considerably in geological structure, and is 
cut off by a distinct orographic boundary. A straight line 
drawn from the head of the lake of Como to Cles in Tyrol, 
will throughout lie close to a trench formed by the valley 
of the Adda, the low pass of Aprica, the head of 
Camonica, the Tonale Pass, and the Tyrolese Val di Sole. 
On the south side of this trench, and parallel to it, extend 
in succession a broad band of palaeozoic rock and a still 
broader zone of trias, bordered on the southern slope by a 
narrow girdle of jurassic rocks which decline towards the 
plain of Lombardy. Towards the east these are interrupted 
by a great mass of very peculiar granite, the most consider- 
able tract of true granite to be found in the Alps. Beyond 
this the ridges aind valleys no longer preserve tike direction 
from east to west, but become parallel to the lake of 
Garda and the valley of the Adige. The district thus 
limited is enumerated hereafter as a distinct division under 
the designation Jjpmbard Alps, the boundary between this 
and the Rhaetian division being the trench above described, 
which is prolonged from near Cles over the low Qampen 
Pass to the neighbourhood of Meran. On the northern 
side the Rhaetian Alps are divided from the Yindelician 
by a well-marked trench closely corresponding mth tihe 


northern hmit of the crystalline rocKs of the Siivretta 
group, formed by the valley of the 111, the Yorarlberg Pass, 
and the course of the Rosanna. Within the limits here 
assigned the Rhaetian Alps occupy an area measuring 
about 80 miies by 60. The entire mass is divided into 
two nearly equal portions by the upper valley of the Inn, 
known in Switzerland as the Engadine. 

Chief of the Phmtian Alps, 

Fiz d’Eraet........ 10,502 

PisEZO Stella 10,266 

Pizzo della Duana ...10,279 

Piz Maigna 10,855 

PizGitz 11,066 

Fiz Tremoggia 11,326 

PizRoseg 12,986 

Fiz Bemina 13,294 

Piz Cambrena 11,S35 

Punta Trabinesca 11,106 

Cima del Largo 11 ,162 

Monte della Disgrazia 12,074 

Pizzo di Verona 11,358 

Como di Campo 10,843 

Monte Foscagno 10,148 

Piz Languard 10,715 

Piz Quatervals 10,359 

Piz M urterol 10 ,424 

Pizzo di Sena. .10,099 

Como di Dosdb. 10,597 

Piz Pisocb 10,427 

Piz Sceavenna 10,568 

Piz Umbrail 9,954 

Monte Cristallo 11,370 

Orteler Spitze -.12,814 

Konigs Spitze 12,646 

Monte Cevedale ...12,505 

Pederspitz (highest peak) ...11,349 


Ofen Wand— 11,558 

Venezia Spitze, 11,095 

Hasenobr 10,673 

Pallon della Mare — -12,038 

Tresero 11,636 

Monte Confinale ......... 11,076 

Monte Sobretta ...about 11,000 

Piz Curvet 9,761 

Piz Starlera .10,001 

Piz Platta 11409 

Gravasalvas (Piz Ltmgen) ...30,421 

Piz a*Aela — 10,893 

Piz d'Err. 11,139 

Cima da Plix.. — ,10,947 

Piz Munteratsch ...11,106 

Piz Ott 10,660 

Piz Uertsch 10,738 

PizKesch . — 11,211 

Piz Vadred 10,610 

SchSne Bleise 9,794 

Scesa Plana 9,738 

Blankahom .10,382 

Piz Linard 11,208 

Pluchthom. 11 ,142 

Mnttler 10,824 

Piz Mondin 10,377 

Vesulspitz -.-...10,154 


Chief Pdsses in the Rhcstian Alps, 

Passo di Madesimo (Campo Bolcino to Avers Thai), footpath ...... 7,480 

Passo della Duana (Casaccia to Avers Thai), glacier—....—.. 8,720 

Septimer Pass (Casaccia to Molins), bridle-path 7,582 

Maloya Pass (Casaccia to Sllvaplana), carriage road 5,942 

Passo di Zocjca (Casaccia to Val Masino), glacier 8957 

Muxetto Pass (Casaccia to Sondrio), snow 8,616 

Bernina Pass (Pontresina to Poschiavo), carriage road... 7,658 

Passo di Canoiano (Ghiesa to Poschiavo), footpath. 8,366 

Lavirum Pas^Ponte to Val livigno), snow 9,249 

Passo di Val Viola (Poschiavo to Bormio), footpath about 7,900 

PoscaCTO Pass (Bormio to Zemetz), bridle-paih 6,329 

Ofen Pass (Zemetz to Santa Mari^, carriage road 7,070 

Umbrail Pass (Bormio to Santa Maria), footpath «... 8,342 

Stelvio Pass (Bormio to Prad), carriage road- ..... 9,213 

Passo Cevedale (Sta. Catarina to Latach), glacier «..«......,....10,765 

Passo di Vios (Sta. Catarina to Pejo), glacier .,.„..,..10,S68 

Passo di Sforzellina (Val Gavia to Pejo), glacier 9,950 

Gayia Pass (Sta. Catarina to Val Camonica), bridle-path..-...abont 8,600 
Hohenfemet Joch (Martell Thai to Val deUa. Mare), glacier......... 9,904 

Sa&it Pass (Martell Thai to Rabbi), glacier 9,954 

Kirchberger Joch (TJlten Thai to Rabbi), footpalh... 8,134 

Julier Pass (Molina to SEvaplana), carriage road ...................... 7,603 

Albula Pass (BergUn to Ponte), carriage road 7,689 

Sertig Pass (Scanfs to Bergun), footpath....,...,..^, 9,062 

Strela Pass (Ooire to Davos), bridle-path. 7,739 

Laret Pass (Bergiin to Klosters), carriage road 6,338 

Scaletta Pass (Davos to Scanfs), snow 8,613 

Flugla Pass (Davos to Siis), carriage road 7,891 

Vereina Pass (Ellostersto Biis), footpath... 8,133 

Siivretta Pass (Klosters to Gnarda), glacier 9,928 

Gavell Joch (Bludenz to Seewis), footpath 7,562 

Schwelzerthor (VadanstoSchiersch), footpath.. 7,120 

Drusenthor (Scurirms to Schiersch), footpath 7,822 

Schlappincr Joch (St GaUenkirch to lEUosters}, bridle-path (?) ...... 7,185 

Fermunt Pass (Pattenen to Guarda), glacier 9,206 

Bieler Joch (Montafun to Paznaun ThSX}, bridle-path about 6,000 

Fimber Joch (Ischgl to RemiiB), snow 8,547 

Vignitz Pass (KappeX to Sanmaimthal), snow 8,855 

10. Lombard A ^, — The limits of the Lombard Alps 
have beeu already pointed out. They are enclosed on the 
east and west sides by the Adige and the lake of Oomo, 
extending through about 90 nmes from near Meran to 
Lecco, Their northern boundary is the great orographic 
trough that stretqhes from the head of the lake of Como 
along the valley of the Adda to Tresenda, thence by the 
low Aprica Pass to the upper Val Camonica, and over the 
Tonale Pass to the Val di Sole. Where that valley bends 
abruptly to SSE., the trough still keeps its oiiginaL direc- 
tion across the Qampen Pass, to the right bank of the 
Adige below Meran. In spite of the zeal with which 
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trayellers have of late yeara explored the unfrequented 
parts of the AlpSj this group continues to be very im- 
perfectly known, although it offers abundant attractions to 
the naturalist and the lover of picturesque and grand 
scenery. 

Chief Peaks of the Lonihard Alps. 


Legnone 8,568 

Piaaa dei Tre Signori, about 8,600 

Grigna (Monte Codeno) 7,908 

Como Stella 8,845 

•Aralalta 6,585 

Monte Arera 8,255 

Montfi Redorta 9,980 

Pizzo del Diavolo 9,574 

Piazo di Cocca 9,705 

Monte Presolana 8,202 

Monte Frerone 8.676 

Monte Blumone 9,321 


Crozzon di Laris 10,889 

Monte Adamello 11,832 

Car^AIto 11,352 

Presanella, or Cima di Nar- 

dis 11,688 

Cima delle Bochette 10,777 

Brenta Alta (1)10,771 

Monte Baldo (highest peak 

—La Colma) 7,212 

Mendola (Monte Boen) 6,919 

Monte Bondone 7,412 


fact, that although the general slope inclines northward 
towards the plain of Bavaria, or southward towards the 
ni and the Inn, nearly all the ridges and minor valleys 
lie east and west parallel to the course of those rivers and to 
the outcrop of the sedi m entary strata, which is equally the 
direction of the line of depression followed by the Vorarl- 
berg road forming the southern boundary of this group. 
Chief Peaks of the Vindelician Alps. 

Q • T • 


Mittagspitz 6,851 

Bothewand 8,842 

Schafberg 8,774 

rabi ' 


Chief Passes in the Lombard Alps. 

Passo di San Marco flUorbegno to Val Brerabana), bridle-path ... 6,997 

Passo del Salto (Sondrio to Val Seriana), footpath about 7,500 

Presolana Pass (Castione to Val di Scalve), footpath 4,265 

Aprica Pass (Sondrio to Edolo), carriage road 4,052 

Tonale Pass (Edolo to Val di Sole), carriage road 6,483 

Gampen Pass (Cles to Meran), bridle-path..,,. about 4,000 

Croce Domini Pass (Breno to Lodron), bridle-path about 6,500 

Passo di S. Valentmo (Val di Film to Tione), snow about 9,300 

Passo del Logo Ghiacciato (Ponte di Legno to Pinzolo), snow...... 9,437 

Passo ^ Lares (Pinzolo to Val di Fum), glacier 9,230 

Ginevrie Pass (Pinzolo to Val di Non), bridle-path 5,200 

Boeca di Brenta (Pinzolo to Molveno), snow 8,602 

Mendelscharte (Cles to Botzen), bridle-path 4,964 

1 L VmdeliciaTi Alps. — ^Reference has already been made 
to the contrast offered by the orderly arrangement of the 
Eastern Alps, as compared with the far more complicated 
and irregular disposition of the masses that make up the 
Western and Central Alps. In the former we have a broad 
zone of crystalline or metamorphic palaeozoic rocks, extend- 
ing from the upper valley of the Adige to the frontier of 
Hungary, flanked on either side by a parallel zone of 
secondary rocks, which rise into peaks that do not much 
exceed the limit of perpetual snow. The northern zone 
extends for a distance of fully 260 miles from the lake of 
Constance to the neighbourhood of Vienna, with an average 
width varying from 30 to 40 miles. For the greater part 
of that distance this is separated from the central range by 
broad and deep valleys, through which the Inn, Salza, and 
Enns flow from west to east, till each of them, turning 
abruptly northward, runs through an opening that cuts 
across the general strike of the stratification to reach the 
plain of South Germany. In geological structure and 
general aspect the mountains of this tract show many 
common characteristics, and convenience supplies the only 
good reason for dividing it into two main groups, separated 
by the valley of the Inn, the greatest of the tributaries 
which the Alps send to the Danube. Of the western 
portion of this region the larger part belongs to Bavaria, 
but a considerable share lies in the Austrian provinces of 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg; and on this account the designa- 
tions SctsiOrTian Alps and Norik Tyrol Alps are open to 
objection, and have the further disadvantage of excluding 
the Alpine districts of Bavaria and North Tyrol lying east 
of the Inn. The name Sudbian Alps is liable to the 
serious objection that none hut a very small part of this 
district was ever included in the circle of Suabia. On 
the whole, it seems that the region lying north of the 
Vorarlberg road and the valley of the Inn, between the 
lake of Constance and the Latter river, may best be 
temed the Vindelician Alps. The whole was included 
within the temtoiy of the VirideUci before that powerful 
tribe was conquered by the Homans, and their territory 
jjoin^ to that of the Rhsetians to form a single Roman 
province. In height the mountains of thia division fall 
considerably short of those hitherto enumerated, not more 
than four or five exceeding 9000 feet. It is impossible to 
^*nnsider a man of this region without being struck by the j 


Miemingergebirge {kigbest) 8.856 
Karw^alspitz 8 259 

7;igg 

EdkoTspitz 8 911 

Lavatscherspitz 9’081 

Vompeqoch y'gos 

Soiemapitz. 7 303 

7 144 


Madelegabel 8,674 

Biberkopf 8,543 

Widderstein 8,294 

Hoch Vogel 8,501 

Stanzerkopf 9,041 

Mnttekopf 9,077 

Zugspitz 9,716 

Chief Passes in the Vindelician Alps, 

Arlberg Pass (Bludenz to Landeck), carriage road 5 gog 

Haldenwanger Eck (Schrecken to Oberstdorf), footpath 6*070 

Schrofen Pass (Oberstdorf to Steg in Lechthal), bridle-path 5*669 

MSdelejoch (Oberstdorf to Holzgau), footpath about 7*000 

Kaiseijoch (Steg to Petneii in Stanzerthal), footpath about 7 000 

Zamseijoch (Elbigen Alp to Landeck or Imst), footpath about 7*000 

Fern Pass (Lermoos to Telfs), carriage road 4*063 

Seefeld Pass (Partenkirch to Zirl), carriage road 3*900 

Geissel Pass (Mittenwald to Lermoos), footpath 4*258 

Stempeljoch (Schamitz to Hall), footpath, 7*346 

Haller jS^ger (Schamitz to Schwaz), footpath * 5*835 

Plumseijoch (Hinter-Riss to Pertisau), bridle-path 5*492 

Pfans JochjTFall to Pertisau), footpath about 5*800 

Stockeralp Pass (Schliersee to Brixlegg), bridle-path. about 4*000 

HorhagPass (Bairisch-zell to Kufstein), bridle-path about 4,000 

12. Northern Norie Alps . — ^We have already spoken of 
the broad mountain zone extending from the Inn to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, and bearing a general resem- 
blance in orographic and geological character to the group 
last described. For reasons given hereafter, it seems 
impossible to preserve the ancient designation Norie Alps 
for any portion of the central chain of the Eastern Alps, 
but the name Northern Norie Alps seems the most suitable 
for a region which was altogether included in the Roman 
province of Noricum, and which closely coincides with the 
northern half of the Alpine district known to them as 
Alpes Noricoe. The boundaries of this division are easily 
determined. To the north and east the mountains subside 
towards the valley of the Danube. To the west it is 
bounded by the Inn, which bends first to north-east, then 
to north, to enter the plain of Bavaria. On the south side 
the boundary runs from the Inn through a part of the 
Zmerthal, over the low Gerlos Pass, and along the valleys 
of the Salza and the Enns, evidently forming a single line 
of depression; but where the Enns enters the defile of 
Gesaiise, a broad and low valley, through which runs the 
road from Rottenmann to Leoben, seems to form the most 
natural division between this and the central chain. The 
line of separation is completed by the valley of the Mur 
and the depression of the Semmering Pass, over which the 
railroad is carried to Vienna. The highest peaks of the 
pachstein group form the most considerable prominence 
in the entire range of the Northern Alps; but the average 
height of the mountains of this division does not exceed 
that of the Vindelician Alps. 

Chief Peaks of the Northern Norie Alps, 


ThorheLm 8,548 

Hohe Salve 5,993 

Bettenstein 7,750 

Scheffauer Kaiser 7,611 

Binahom 8,635 

Staufen 5,950 

Watzmann 8,988 

Untersberg (highest point)... 6,467 

Hohe G«ll 8,266 

Hochkalter 8,595 

TJebeigosseue Alp or Hoch- 

^ konig 9,643 

Tannengebirge (Raucheck),.. 7,947 

Schafberg 5,837 

roU^ogl; - 5,754 

Traunstem 5,638 


Thorstein 9,677 

Dachstein 9,845 

Sarstein 6,558 

Grimming 7,700 

Grosser Priel 8,238 

Waschenegg 8,112 

Buchstein 7,269 

Hochthor 7,478 

Eisenerzer Beichenstein 7,082 

Kaiserschzld 6,817 

Oetscher 6,320 

Brandstem 6,542 

Hochschwab 7,441 

Itaxalp 6,576 

Schneebeig.... 6,809 
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Chief Passes zn the I^orthern Pforic Alps, 

Cterlos Pass (Jenbach to Mittersill), bridle-path 4 717 

Pass Thoin (Kitzbuhel to Mittersill), carnage road 4*371 

Sal^ J och (Kelschau to Wal^, footpath 6^,533 

Waiting Pass (St Johann to iJofer), carriage road 21518 

Hoohfilzen Pass (St Johann to Saalfelden), bridle-path about 3,200 

Schwarzbachwacht (Heichenhall to Ramsan), carriage road 2 907 

HirachtiM Pass (Berchtesgaden to Saalfelden), carriage road. 3!896 

Diesbach Scharte (Konigssee to Prohnwies), footpath 6 679 

Weissbach Scharte (Konigssee to Saalfelden), footpath ...» 7*462 

Torrener Joch (Berchtesgaden to GoUing), footpath*. 5.697 

XJpchlanerscharte (Werfen to Saalfelden), footpath 6,889 

Filzen Sattel (Saalfelden to Lend), bridle-path 3,953 

Wagram Sattel (St Johann im Pongau to Hadstadt), carriage road 2*933 

Pass Gschiitt (Abtenan to Gosan), carriage road. 3,247 

Pyrhn Pass (Wintochgarsten to Lietzen), carriage road 3*162 

Prebichel Pass (Eisenerz to Leoben), carriage road 4 014r 

Eisenerzer H5he (Eisenerz to Wildalpen), bridle-track... 4*760 

Kastenriegel Pass (Weichselboden to Wegscheid), bridle-path 3,656 

Seeberg Pass (Mariazell to Aflenz), carriage road ... 4,099 

Niederalpl (Mariazell to Miirzsteg), carriage road 3,994 

Semmering Pass (Bruok-an-der-Mur to Wiener Keustadt), c. rd. 3,256 

13. Central Tyrol Alps , — ^To the eye of the geologist, 
taking a cursory view of the Eastern Alps, it may appear 
that the great central zone, extending from the upper 
valley of the Adige eastward to the neighbourhood of 
Gratz, forms but a single district of tolerably uniform 
structure. He will, however, remark that about the centre 
of the range the prevailing crystalline rocks — ^gneiss and 
mica-schist — give place to metamorphic schists, probably 
of palaeozoic age, that rise into several of the highest peaks 
of the entire mass. Those who are disposed to regard the 
above-named crystalline rocks as merely extreme forms of 
metamorphic sedimentary strata, may not attach much 
importance to this circumstance ^ but it is a still more 
significant fact that at a short distance east of the same 
extension of the metamorphic rocks we have proof of the 
former existence of a depression which seems to have cut 
completely through the central range. On the north side 
triassic rocks extend from the Enns to the upper valley of 
the Mur, and the presence of miocene deposits at several 
points in the latter valley, the Lieserthal and the Malta- 
thal, seems to show that at a much later period this portion 
of the chain underwent great relative depression as com* 
pared with those on either side. Another and more 
obvious character that distinguishes the western from the 
eastern portion of the central zone, is the fact that in the 
latter the great range that extends like a vertebral column 
from the Weisskugel to the Hochalpenspitz forks into two 
branches of inferior height, that enclose between them the 
upper valley of the Mur. Ancient geographers divided 
the main mass of the Alps between the Bernardine Pass 
and the frontier of Hungary into two vast divisions, respec- 
tively called the Rh^tian and Horie Alps, placing the 
boundary between these at or about the Dreihermspitz, at 
the head of the Ahrenthal, and their example has been 
followed by some modern geographers. Nothing in the 
form or structure of the chain justifies the adoption of 
that arbitrary boundary between two main divisions of the 
Alps. We have already assigned reasons for fixing the 
western boundary of the Rhsetian Alps at the upper valley 
of the Adige, and we propose to retain the designation 
Central Tyrol Alps for the portion of the main chain 
extending thence to the head of the Malta Thai in Carin- 
thia, nearly the whole of which lies within the limits of 
Tyro]. The exact boundaries of this division are, on the 
north, the course of the Inn from Landeck to the opening 
of the ZiUerthal, the track thence over the Gerlos Pass to 
the head of the Pinzgau, and the valley of the Salza to 
the opening of the Gross Arl Thai; to the east, the way 
through the latter valley, over the Arlscharte, through the 
Malta Thai to Gmund, and the road thence to Villach; on 
the south, the continuous trough extending from near the 
latter town to Miihlwald, on tbe Reinz, through the Gail 
Thai, the Lessach Thai, tiie head of the Drauthal and tbe 


upper valley of the Rienz. From Miihlwald the tortuous 
course of the Eisack forms the boundary as far as Botzen, 
whence the high road running N.W. along the Adige and 
though the Finstermiinz completes the western boundary. 
Although the region thus limited does not present many 
prominent peaks, it is remarkable for the great average 
height of the main chain which forms the watershed 
between the affluents of the Danube on one side, and 
those of the Adige and the Drave on the other. In a dih* 
tance of 120 miles — ^whicfa would be much increased if 
measured along the sinuosities of the main chain — ^there ia 
but a single low pass, that of the Brenner, none other being 
below 8000 feet in height, or sidted for the construction 
of a carriage road. The Brenner is the lowest pass in the 
entire range of the Alps, and has from a remote period 
afforded the easiest access from middle Europe to the plains 
of northern Italy, but is properly described as a pass 
rather than as a breach in the continuity of the ebain. 


Chief Pedks of the Central Tyrol Alps, 


Karis-spitz. 10,253 

Glockenthiinn 10,998 

Portles-spitz 10,066 

Bems-spitz ....10, 511 

Biickspitz 11,045 

Weiskugel 12,277 

Wildspitz 12,390 

Amchspitz 11,654 

Similaun .......11 ,810 

Eottbeigapitz (The “RStheu- 

spitz of Sonklar) 11,904 

Texelspitz 10,890 

Birkkogel .. — 9,281 

Grieskogel (highest peak) ...10,633 
Ibiderhofspitz . ..11, 393 

Schrankogl 11.474 


Serl^-spitz, or Waldraster- 


apitz 8,898 

Schaufelspitz .10,924 

"Wilder Pfaff (Zuckerhutl) ...11,512 

Sonklarspitz .11,410 

Habicht 10,746 

Samer Scharte 8,255 

Bittnerhom 8,064 

Glungetzer 8,781 

Gilfertsbeig 8,201 

Olperer Fiiss-stein 11,451 

Hochfeiler 11,635 


liSffelspitz .11,108 

Beichexispitz 10,866 

WUdgerl os-spitz 10,771 

EidechsbeigjOrHegedei 8,975 

Dreihermspitz 11,494 

Kddtspitz 11,459 

Gross Diirreck 10,325 

Gross Venediger .... .12,053 

Bohe Fiirleg. ..11,114 

Lasorling, .10,171 

HochgalT, or Bieser .......«...11,2S4 

Schneebige Kock, or Buth- 

nerhom 11,068 

Tauemkogel 9,790 

Kitzstemhom 10,482 

Johaunisberg 11,425 

Gross Glockner. ,.12,405 

Hoch Schober 10,628 

Petzeck 10,761 

Vischbachhom 11 ,738 

Foscherkahrkopf ......10,957 

Hoclmatr 10,692 

Ankogl 10,674 

Hochalpenspitz 11,026 

Sanleck 10,108 

Kreuzkofel. 8,979 

Dobratch-i or ViUacher Alp 7,067 


Chief Passes of the Central Tyrol Alps, 

Beschen Scheideck (Landeck to Meran), carnage road 4,596 

Weisse See Joch (Glums to Kaunser Thai), glacier 9,657 

Lan^tiferer Joch (MaUag to Pend), glacier. 10,335 

Hoqq Joch (Fend to Kurzras), glacier ...... ........ ..... 9,515 

Nieder Joch (Fend to Obervemagt), glacier 9,847 

Gebatach Jodi (Fend to Kannser Thai), glacier ....about 10,800 

Timbler Joch (Oetzthal to Meran), bridle-path... ... 8,298 

Langthaler Joch (Gnigl to Pfeldeis Thai), glacier 9,939 

Gmben Joch (Pfeldeis to Schnalser Thai), glacier ...................... 9,548 

Gurgl Joch (Gurgl to Sclinalser Thai), glacier 9,956 

Pitzthaler Jochl (Pitzthal to Sdlden), glacier. 9,806 

Jaufen Pass (Meran to Steiring), bridle-path 6,872 

Penser Joch (Botzen to Ster 2 dng), footpath 7,040 

Gries Joch (Selrain to Lengenf5d),sno'w..«.... — 8,652 

Mutterberger Joch (Neustut to Lengenfeld), glacier*. 9,893 

Bildsto’ckl Pass (Neuatift to Sdlden), 

Grub Joch (Pfiersch to Oberbergthal), footpath ....... .............. 7,021 

Brenner Pass (Innshmck to Sterzing), carriage road 4,588 

Pfitscher Joch (Sterzing to Mayrhofen), bridle-path 7,297 

Tuxer Joch (Staihach to Lanersbach), footpath 7,618 

Lappacher Joch (Lappach to Ahrenthal), footpath 7,763 

Hdmdl Joch (Mayrhofen to Steinhaus), snow 8,36$ 

Heiligengeist Jochl (Mayrhofen to Kasem), footpath 8,309 

Kriinmler Tauem (Krimml to Kasem) , snow. 9,071 

Doifer Snlzbach Thdrl (Pregratten to Wald), glacier... 9,438 

Velber Tanem (Windisch Matrey to Mittersill), footpath 8,024 

Vordef Umbal ThSrl (Pregratten to Kasem), glacier. 9,723 

Troyer Thorl (Pregratten to Defereggen),saow. 4,845 

Mniitz Thdrl ( virgen to Defereggen), snow 8,911 

Klamml Joch (Defereggen to Taufers), footpath 7,606 

St^er Sattel (Defereggen to An^olz), bridle-path. 6,738 

Gsiesser Joch (Defereggen to Gsiess), footpath...................... 7,353 

Kaiser Tauem (Kalsto tJttendorf), snow - 8,410 

Kaprtmer Thorl (Stubachthal to Kapnui), glacier 8,740 

Biffelthor (Kapron to Heiligenblut), glacier 9,958 

Pfandelflchaite (Ferleiten to HeUigenRut), glacier 8,817 

Fuscher ThSrl (Ferleiten to Seidelwinkelthal), footpath 7,998 

Hoch Thor (Bnchebento Heiligenblut), footpath 8,561 

Berger Thdrl (Kals to Heiligenblut}, footpath 7,971 
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Xvf der Siam (Buoiiet>en to Gastcin);, "bridle-path I 

Tramerscharfee (Rauris to DoUach), glacier,. { 

Klein Zirknitzscharte (Kauris to Fragant),anow.».».» 

HallrntzerTauem (Gastein to MailnKz), bndle-path.« 

Arlscharte (St Johann in Pongau to Gmuixd), footpai,n s 90 ? 

Klein Elendscliarte (Gastein to GmiindJ, glacier. 

B^ssner Scharte (Gmtind to Ober Yellach}, snow 

Toblacher Feld (Bnineck to Lienz), carnage road 

Zochen Pass (T/'enzto Maria Lukau), footpath. 4’li0 

Kdtschacb. Sattel (Oberdraubiirg to Kdtscbacb), carnage road 3,210 

14. Styrian Alps . — ^Tlie boundary between the central 
ranee of lofty peaks that extends through T^ol and the 
adj^ent province of Salzburg, and the much lower ^sses 
tliat spread eastward through Styria to the fomtier of 
Hnnsary, has been already fixed at the Arlscharte. On 
the east side of that pass the mass whose conspicuous 
summits are the Markkahrspitz and the Hafnereck is 
divided into two parallel branches that enclose between 
them the upper vajley of the Mur. The northernmost 
of these ranges is cut through by the broad ^d deep 
valley, traversed by the road that leads from luesmg on 
the Enns to Leohen, which we have regarded as the limit 
between the Northern Noric Alps and the central mass. 
The eastern boundary of this division, which we at the 
t tpmn time regard "as the proper limit of the Alps, is 
marked by the river Mur, which, after flowing eastward 
for about 100 milea to Brudk-an-der-Mur, toms southward, 
and finally joins the Drava in Hungary. The eastern 
limit of the Alps is completed by the depression helween 
Spielfeld and Marburg, over which is carried the railway 
from Tienna to Trieste. The southern boimdary of the 
central range is unmistakably marked by the great valley 
of the Drave. The whole of this re^on was, along with 
large portions of the adjoining divisions, included ante 
the term Noric Alps by ancient geographers; but as the 
retention of that designation can only lead to confusion, 
we readily adopt the name Styrian Alps, proposed by 
iTarl V. Sonklar, whose writings have done so much to 
increase our knowledge of the Eastern Alps. It must, 
hovfever, be remarked that the region above defined also 
includes a considerable district of Carinthia, along with a 
.mail part of the province of Salzburg, which extends to 
the head of the valley of the Mur. Excepting_ the com- 
paratively high mass in which that river takes its source, 
tile summits of tins region do not attain nearly so great a 
hAi'ght as those of the other main divisions of the Alps, 
and only two or three reach the limit of perpetual snow. 

Chief Peffks of the Styruni Alys. 

Kiseiibut 8,008 

WbllanerNock ^>91? 


Sirbitzkogel 7,863 

San Alp 6,800 

Kor Alp 7,010 

Rappenkogel 

Obdacber Speikkogel 6,625 

Gleinalpen Speikkogel, 6,508 


Markkabrspitz 9,245 

Hafnereck 

Fasebanner Nock 9,130 

Hocb Gelling 9,383 

PredigtstubL 8,834 

Knallstein * 8,511 

BSsenstein 8,018 

Hocb Reicbart 7,900 

Konigstidil 7,648 

Chief Passes in the Styrian Alys. 

Eadstadter Tanern (Radstadt to St Michael), carriage road 6,703 

Katsebberg (St Michael to Gmimd), carriage road 

Windsfeld (Maebanto Zederbans), footpath 

WaldbomtbSrl {Scbladmingto Tamsweg), footpath iMi 

Solkerscbarte (Grdbmingto Murau), bridle-path y”*""***: 

RotteninaiinerTaTiem(Kottenmannto Jndenbnrg),c. xoad...aDOiit 4,yuu 

Tarracb Paaa {Feldkirchen to Tamsweg), carriage road 

Fladnitz Pass (Prieaach to Stadl), bridle-path about 5,000 

Perchauer Pass (Priesacb to Scheifling), carnage road 3,^74 

Obdacber Sattel (Wolfsbe^ to Judenburg), carriage road .^3,174 

Stubaip Pass (Kdflacb to WeisaMreben), carriage road, 5,130 

Die Pack (KSflacb to Wolfsberg), carriage road 3,870 

GleinalpPass (Peggau to Knittelfeld), footpath about 6,500 

15. South Tyrol and Venetian Alps. — ^It kas been seen 
that the mountain zone on the northern side of the main 
range of Tyrol extends from the lake of Constance to 
near Vienna, -with a remarkable uniformity both of general 
aspect and of geological structure, so that no reason much 
more valid than convenience could be assigned for form- 
ing it into two separate divisions. The same remark does 


not hold good on the southern side of the main range. 
There is, indeed, a general similarity between the northern 
and souAiem zones, especially in their geological structure, 
so far as regards the sedimentary rocks; but in the western 
portion of the latter— in the region lying between the 
AdicTQ and the sources of the Piave— the intrusion of 
ign^us rocks on a large scale, and the accumulation of 
deposits formed from ejected volcanic mattei, have pro- 
foundly modified the structure and outward aspect of the 
country. Nowhere else in the Alps do the peaks rise so 
abruptly and with so little apparent connection, and 
nowhere are the contrasts depending on differences of 
geological structure so marked as those which strike the 
mere passing traveller, when, beside rounded masses _ of 
red and black porphyry, he sees white and puik crystalline 
dolomite limestone rising in towers and pinnacles of extra- 
ordinary height and steepness. Dolomite limestone is 
found in many other parts of the Alps, but nowhere else 
is it developed on so grand a scale, and the exquisite 
beauty of this region has of late years led an increasing 
number of txavefiers to spots that before were scarcely 
known even to the inhabitants of a(^oinmg valleys. 
Though there are abundant grounds for regarding the 
district here spoken of as a separate division of the Alps, 
it is very difficult to assign to it a satisfactory designation. 
The larger portion of the region has long been politically 
connected with Tyrol, and is partly inhabited by a German- 
speaking population, while remainder has been poli- 
tically connected with Venice, and the inhabitants are 
thoroughly Italian in language and manners. ^ Were it not 
for a rSuctance to introduce new and unfamiliar terms, the 
present division might be denominated Cimlric Alps, as, 
according to ancient tradition, the Oimbri, after their final 
defeat by Marius, sought and found a refuge in this part of 
the Alps; but for the present it seems best to designate as 
Soitth Tyrol and Venetian Alps the region lying between 
the valley of the Adige and the sources of the Drave 
and the Piave, and south of the great valley traversed by 
the Eisack and the Eienz between Botzen and Innichen. 
The eastern limit may best be fixed by the track leading 
through the Sextenthal from Innichen to San Stefano in 
the head valley of the Piave, and by the road from that 
place to Conegliano. 

Chief Peaks of the South Tyrol and Venetian Alps, 

SeWem 8,406 ’ — 

Eosengarten 10,163 

Langkofel 10,392 

Marmolata (?) 

Monte Tofana 19*724 

Oro^ Eoasa, or Hoke Gaisl 10,262 

Monte Cristallo.. 10,644 

Brei Zinnen, or Cima di 
Lavaredo...— .......... akove 10,300 

Breiseknsterspitz 10,368 

Gima di Posta 7,647 

■ ■ 7,600 


Oima delle Bodici 

Cima d^Asta ^ 9,132’ 

Monte Pavione, or Col di 

Luna 7,877 

Palle di S, Martino (?) 10,643 

Oimon della Pala akout 11,000 

Monte Civetta 3-9^«i2 

Pelmo 

Sorapls 10,798. 

Antelao 10,679 

Manuarolo akove 10,000 

Oovelalto ...akont 

Chief Passes in the Smith Tyrol and Venetian Alps. 

- - ■ road 4,117 


Caressa Pass (Botzen to Vigo di Fassa), Dneue-paxn 

Maklknecsht Pasa (VOls to OampideUo), bndle-patk 

Fedaya Pass (Yal di Fassa to Caprile), footpath 

La Costonzella (Paneveggio to Primiero), c^iage road 0,66/ 

Paaso di Valles (Paneveggio to Oencenigke), bridle-path o,a// 

Grodner Jock (St Ulrich to Bruneck), bridle-path 7,04 .m 


jratsau ucji xtv oaooi (Alldraiu «« — o — n Av rr'K-n 

Monte Gian, orP. diFalzarego (Capnle to Cortma),bn^e-path... 7, oil 

Peutelstein Pass (Niederndorf to Cortina), carnage road about 5,000 

Pasan delle Tre Groci (Cortina to Anronzo), bndle-path 5,y/U 

Forcella Grande (Anronzo to San Vito), footpath 7,636^ 

Erenzkerg (Innichen to S, Stephano), carriage road 

16. South-JSastem Alps . — ^Ancient geographers, and tixose 
who have followed tiieir example, use the terms Ca^c 
Alps and Julian Alps to designate two of the main 
sions of the Alps: but the latter of these at least haa 
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been applied in a vague and inconsistent way. in point of 
fact, the south-eastern portion of the Alps, which includes 
both the groups above specified, presents three principal 
groups which are very closely connected together. The 
first of these — ^the Garnic Alps, properly so called — ^have 
been defined as including the region between the upper 
valley of the Drave and the plain of Friuli But to the 
orographer the true head of the Drave valley is the Gail- 
thal, which extends in an almost straight and broad trench 
from near Innichen to Yillach, while the main stream flows 
through a sinuous and contracted valley. For this reason 
we have taken the Gailthal as the boundary between the 
Central Tyrol and the Oarnic Alps. Almost continuous with 
the Caniic Alps is a range, very similar in geological struc- 
ture, which divides the Drave from the northern branch of 
the Save, and includes the mountains locally known as the 
Karawankas and the Sulzbacher Alpa Throughout these, 
which may be called the main range of the South-Eastern 
Alps, palaeozoic rocks, probably of carboniferous age, extend 
in a narrow band for a distance of fully 100 miles, giving 
place at the eastern extremity to the small granitic mass 
that forms the hills of the Bacher Gebirge near Marburg. 
On the south side of the main range of the Garnic Alps 
two mountain masses, mainly formed of triassic rocks and 
Dachstein limestone, attain a considerable height in the 
Monte Cavallo on the west, and the Monte Canin on the 
east side of Friuli. In a similar position as regards the 
Karawankas is a still loftier mass which is crowned by the 
Terglou — ^the highest peak of the South-Eastern Alps. This 
group is referred by geographers to the Julian Alps, which 
are said to divide the Save and its tributaries from the 
Adriatic. As has been already said, there is no range to 
which the term Alps can properly be applied forming such a 
boundary. The plateau of the Karst, though rising here and 
there into hiUs of moderate height, has an average eleva- 
tion of about 2000 feet above the sea, and cannot correctly 
be spoken of as a mountain chain. The orographer, 
seeking an eastern prolongation to the Terglou group, 
would prefer the MQy region between the Save and the 
southern Gurk^ but the low country through which the 
railway is carried from Marburg to Laybach, and the road 
thence to Gorizia, may for all practical purposes be taken 
as the south-eastern limit of the Alps and of the division 
here described. 


Chief Feaks of the South-Eastmi Aim, 


Monte Paralba 9,097 

Kellerwand about 9,500 

Monte Cridola 8,474 

Monte Premagiiiore 8,127 

Monte Cavallo 7,377 

Monte Cfostis 7,384 

Jof di Montasio about 9,000 

Monte Canin (Prestrelenick) 8,711 

Stou 7,326 

Kobchutta 6,895 


Ovir 

Grintouz 

riia'hnt.7n. 

,001 

8,386 

7 701 

Bacher Gehirge (Telia 

Kappa) 

5,041 

Mangart 

8,776 

Terglou 

9,371 

Km 

7,368 

Kuk 

6.829 


Chief Passes of ike Stmih-Eastem Alps, 

Kartischer Jocb (Sillian to Tilliach), carriage road 6,863 

Paaso di Mauria {Ampezzo to Pieve di Cadore), carriage road 4,191 

Piano di Sappada (San Stefano to Porno Avoltri), car, road, about 4,100 

Giogo Veranis (Fomo Avoltri to Lorenzen), footpath 7,521 

Wolaver Jooh (Forno Avoltri to Kdtqphach), footpath 6,563 

Monte Croce (Tolmezzo tp Kotschach), bridle-path 4,837 

Nosfeld Pass (Pontebba to Hermagor), footpath about 6,000 

Saifnitz Pass (Pontebba to Tarvis), carriage road 2,682 

Predil Pass (Tarvis to Flitach), carriage road 8,822 

Wurzener Berg (VUlach to Wuxzen), carriage road 3,497 

Loibl Pass (Neumarktlto Unterbergen), carriage road 4,446 

Seeberg Pass (Krainburgto Kappel), carriage road 3,976 

St Leonhard Sattel (Kappel, to Sulzbach), bridle-path 4,666 

Schkaria Pass (Sulzbach to Stein), footpath 6,198 

WoTschez Sattel (Flitsch to Kronau), footpath 6,264 

Kerma Pass (Moistranato Peistritz), footpath 6,332 

Skarbinja Joch (Tolmino to Feistritz), footpath about 6,000 


It is well known that as we rise from the sea-level into 
the upper regions of the atmosphere the temperature 
decreases. The effect of mountain chains on prevailing 


j winds is to carry warm aa belonging to the lower region 
into an upper zone, where it expands in volume at the cost 
of a proportionate loss of heat, often accompanied by the 
precipitation of moisture in the form of snow or rain. The 
position of the Alps about the centre of the European 
continent has profoundly modified the climate of all the 
surrounding regions. The accumulation of vast masses of 
snow, which have gradually been converted into permanent 
glaciers, maintains a gradation of very different climates 
within the narrow space that intervenes between the foot of 
the mountains and their upper ridges ; it cools the breezes 
that are wafted to the plains on either side, but its most 
important function is to regulate the water supply of that 
large region which is traversed by the streams of the Alpia. 

Nearly all the moisture that is precipitated during six or 
seven months is stored up in the form of snow, and g^ually 
diffused in the course of the succeeding summer; and even 
in the hottest and driest seasons the reserves accumulated 
during a long preceding period of years in the form of 
glaciers are av^ble to maintain the regular flow of the 
greater streams. Nor is this all; the lakes that fill several 
of the main valleys on the southern side of the Alps are 
somewhat above the level of the plains of Lombardy and 
Venetia, and afford an inexhaustible supply, which, from a 
remote period, has been used for that system of irri^tion 
to which they owe their proverbial fertility. Six regions or 
zones, which are best distinguished by their characteristic 
vegetation, axe found in the Alps. It has been a common 
error to suppose that these are indicated by absolute height 
above the sea-leveL Local conditions of exposure to the 
sun, protection from cold winds, or the reverse, are of 
primary importance in determining the climate and the 
corresponding vegetation. 

L Olive Regim , — ^The great plain of Upper Italy has a Zones of 
winter climate colder than that of the BritM Islands. The Tegetation. 
olive and the characteristic shxuhs of the northern coasts 
of the Mediterranean do not thrive ia the open air, but 
the former valuable tree ripens its fruit in sheltered places 
at the foot of the mountains, and penetrate along the 
deeper valleys and the shores of the Italian lakes. The 
evergreen osi is wild on the rocks about the lake of Garda; 
and lemons are cultivated on a large scale, with partial 
protection in winter. The olive has been known to survive 
severe cold when of short duration, but it cannot be culti- 
vated with success where frosts are prolonged, or where 
the mean winter temperature falls bdow 42® Fahr,; and 
to produce fruit it requires a heat of at least 75® Fahr. 
during the day, continued through four or five months of 
the summer and autumn. 

2, Tine Region . — ^The vine is far more tolerant of cold 
than the olive, but to produce tolerable wine it demands, 
at the season of ripening, a d^ee of heat not much less 
than that needed by the more delicate tree. These con- 
ditions are satisfied in the deeper valleys of the Alps, even 
in the interior of the chain, and up to a considerable height 
on slopes exposed to the sun. The protection afforded by 
winter snow enables the plant to resist severe and prolonged 
frosts, such as would be fatal in more exposed situationa. 

Along with the vine, many wild plants characteristic of 
the warmer parts of middle Europe are seen to flourish. 

A mean summer temperature of at least 68° Fahr. is con- 
sidered necessary to produce tolerable wine, but in ordinary 
seasons this is much exceeded in many of the great valleys 
of the Alps, 

3. Mourdam Regiarij or Region of Beddniom Trees . — 

Many writers take the growth of com as the characteristio 
,of this region; but so many varieties of all the common 
spades are in cultivation, and these have such different 
dimatal requirements, that they do not afford a satisfactoiy 
mteriom A moxe natural limit is afforded by the presence 
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of tko cHef deciduous trees — oak, beeoli, asli, and syca- i 
more. These do not reach exactly to the same elevation, 
nor are they often found growing together; but their upper 
limit corresponds accurately enough to the change from a 
temperate to a colder climate that is further proved^ by 
a change in the wild herbaceous vegetation. This limit 
usually lies about 400Q feet above the sea on the north 
side of the Alps, but on the southern slopes it often rises 
to 5000 feet, sometimes even to 5500 feet. It must not 
be supposed that this region is always marked by the 
presence of the characteristic trees. The interference of 
TriftTi has in many districts almost extirpated them, and, 
excepting the beech forests of the Austrian Alps, a con- 
siderable wood of deciduous trees is scarcely anywhere to 
be found. In many districts where such woods once existed, 
their place has been occupied by the pine and Scotch fir, 
which suffer less from the ravages of goats, the worst 
enemies of tree vegetatioiL The mean annual temperature 
of this region differs little from that of the British islands; 
but the climatal conditions are widely different. Here 
snow usually lies for several months, till it gives place to a 
spring and summer considerably warmer than the average 
of our seasons. 

4. SuhaXpine Region^ or Region of Goniferous Trees , — 
This is the region which mainly determines the manner of 
life of the population of the Alps. On a rough estimate, 
we may reckon that, of the space lying between the summits 
of the Alps and the low country on either side, one quarter 
is available for cultivation, of which about one-half may 
be vineyards and corn-fields, and the remainder produces 
forage and grass. About another quarter is utterly barren, 
consisting of snow-fields, glaciers, bare rock, lakes, and the 
beds of streams; and there remains about one-half, which is 
divided between forest and pasture, and it is the produce 
of this which mainly supports the relatively large popula- 
tion. Por nearly h^ the year the flocks and herds are 
fed on the upper pastures; but the true limit of the wealth 
of *a district is the number of animals that can be sup- 
ported during the long winter, and while one part of the 
population is engaged in tending the beasts and in making 
cheese and butter, the remainder is busy cutting hay and 
storing up winter food. The larger villages are mostly 
in the mountain region, but in many parts of the Alps the 
villages stand in the subalpine region at heights varying 
from 4000 to 5500 feet above the sea, more rarely extend- 
ing to about 6000 feet. The most characteristic feature 
of this region is the prevalence of coniferous trees, which, 
where they have not been artificially reduced, form vast 
forests that cover a large part of the surface. These play 
a most important part in the natural economy of the 
country. They protect the valleys from destructive ava- 
lanches, and, retaining the superficial soil by their roots, 
they mitigate the destructive effects of heavy rains. In 
valleys where they have been rashly cut away, and the 
waters pour down the slopes unchecked, every tiny rivulet 
becomes a raging torrent, that cuts away and carries off the 
grassy slopes and devastates the floor of the valley, cover- 
ing the sod with gravel and debris. In the pine forests of 
the Alps the prevailing species are the common spruce and 
the silver fir; on siliceous soil the larch flourishes, and 
surpasses every other European species in height. The 
Scotch fir is chiefly found at a lower level, and rarely forms 
forests. The Siberian fir is found scattered at intervals 
throughout the Alps, but is not common. The mughus, 
creeping pine, or KrummJiolz of the Germans, is common 
in ihe Eastern Alps, and sometimes forms on the higher 
mountains a distinct zone above the level of its con- 
geners. In the Northern Alps the pine forests rarely 
surpass the limit of 6000 feet above the sea, but on 
the south side they commonly attain to 7000 feet; and the 
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larch, Siberian fir, and mughus often extend above that 
elevation. 

5. Alpine Region. — Throughout the German Alps the 
word alp is used specifically for the upper pastures, where 
cattle are fed in summer, but this region is held to include 
the whole space between the uppermost limit of trees and 
the first appearance of permanent masses of snow. It is here 
that the characteristic vegetation of the Alps is developed 
in its full beauty and variety. Shrubs are not wanting. 
Three species of rhododendron vie with each other in 
the brilliancy of their masses of red or pink flowers; the 
common juniper rises higher still, along with three species 
of bilberry; and several dwarf willows attain nearly to the 
utmost limit of vegetation. The upper limit of this region 
coincides with the so-called limit of perpetual snow, which 
demands further explanation. 

6. Glacial Region. — On the higher parts of lofty moun- 
tains more snow falls in each year than is melted on the 
spot. A portion of this is carried away by the wind before 
it is consolidated ; a larger portion accumulates in hollows 
and depressions of the surface, and is gradually converted 
into glacier-ice, which descends by a slow secular motion 
into the deeper valleys, where it goes to swell perennial 
streams. As on a mormtain the snow does not lie in beds 
of uniform thickness, and some parts are more exposed to 
the sun and warm winds than others, we commonly find 
beds of snow alternating with exposed slopes covered with 
brilliant vegetation; and to the observer near at hand 
there is no appearance in the least corresponding to the 
term limit of perpetual snow. But the case is otherwise 
when a high mountain chain is viewed from a distance. 
Similar conditions are repeated at many different points, 
so that the level at which large snow-beds show themselves 
along its flanks is approximately horizontal. But this 
holds good only so far as the conditions are similar. On 
the opposite sides of the same chain the exposure to the 
sun or to warm winds may cause a wide difference in the 
level of permanent snow; but in some cases the increased 
fall of snow on the side exposed to moist winds may more 
than compensate the increased influence of the sun^s rays. 
Still, even with these reservations, the so-called line of 
perpetual snow is not fixed. The occurrence of favourable 
meteorological conditions during several successive seasons 
may and does increase the extent of the snow-fields, and 
lower the limit of seemingly permanent snow; while an 
opposite state of things may cause the limit to rise higher 
on the flanks of the mountains. From these remarks it 
may be inferred that aU attempts to fix accurately the 
level of perpetual snow in the Alps are fallacious, and can 
at the best approach only to local accuracy for a particular 
district. In some parts of the Alps the limit may be set 
at about 8000 feet above the sea, while in others it cannot 
be placed much below 9500 feet. As very little snow can 
rest on rocks that lie at an angle exceeding 60% and this 
is soon removed by the wind, some steep masses of rock 
re m ai n bare even near the summits of the highest peaks, 
but as almost every jspot offering the least hold for vegeta- 
tion is covered with snow, few flowering plants are seen 
above 10,000 feet. There is reason*^ to think, however, 
that it is the want of soil rather than climatal conditions 
that checks the upward extension of the Alpine flora. 
Increased direct effect of solar radiation compensates for the 
cold of the nights, and in the few spots where plants have 
been found in flower up to a height of 12,000 feet, nothing 
has indicated that the processes of vegetation were arrested 
by the severe cold which they must sometimes endure. 
The climate of the glacial region has often been compared 
to that of the polar regions, but they are widely different 
Here, intense solar radiation by day, which raises the 
surface when diy, to a temperature approaching 80® Fahr., 
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alternates -with severe frost by night. There, a sun which 
never sets sends feeble rays that maintain a low equable 
temperature, rarely rising more than a few degrees above 
the freezing-point. Hence the upper region of the Alps 
sustains a far more varied and brilliant vegetation. 
Popuktion At the earliest* period of which record are preserved 
of the Alps. t]ie Alps appear to have been mainly inhabited by Celtic 
tribes, some of which, before they were subjugated by 
the Romans, had made considerable progress in the know- 
ledge of the useful arts. The Ehaetians and Vindelicians 
especially, in whom a primitive Turanian stock seems to 
have been amalgamated with a dominant Celtic race, 
readily assimilated the civilisation of Borne ; and the 
language of the conqueror, modified by pecr^arities of 
pronunciation and the retention of some native terms, 
still survives in Eastern Switzerland, and in a few isolated 
valleys of Tyrol Throughout by far the larger part of 
the Alps, however, the fiood of Teutonic invasion either 
exterminated or drove into exile the previous population. 
The Aiemanni and other kindred tribes settled in the 
main valleys of the Eastern Alps, and finally became 
masters of the greater part of Switzerland, leaving to the 
original Celtic population the Western Alps and both 
slopes of the great Pennine chain. At a later period the 
invasion of Slavonic hordes threatened to substitute a new 
nationality throughout the same region, but after pro- 
longed contests these tribes were restricted to its south- 
eastern portion, being nearly confined to the upper valleys 
of the Drave and the Save, with their tributaries. The 
Italian valleys of the Alps, from the Tal d’Ossola to the 
Tagliamento, inhabited by people of mixed race, have, 
with a few exceptions, preserved the language of Italy, 
much varied in the local dialects; widle the western dis- 
tricts, in which the Celtic element remained predominant, 
have for the most part clung to the French tongue. The 
estimates formed of the present population of the Alps are 
uncertain, because they usually include towns and populous 
districts lying without the mountain region. It is usually 
reckoned that there are about 1,500,000 of Oelto-Gtellic 
stock in the French and Savoy Alps, western Switzerland, 
and some valleys of Piedmont; about 4,000,000 of Teutonic 
origin in the Swiss and German Alps ; about 1,000,000 of 
Slavonic stock, chiefly Slovenes ; and about 1,000,000 of 
Italians in the vaUeys of Northern Italy, the Swiss cantons 
of Tessin and Orisons, and in the Italian Tyrol, making an 
aggregate of 7,500,000. To these should be ^ded about 
70,000 people speaking some dialect of the Bhaeto-Eoman 
or Bomansch. All these numbers excepting the last are 
, excessive, if we would restrict the estimate within the 
proper limits of the Alps. 

Fauna of Although no conspicuous species of quadruped or bird 
tke Alps, jg known to be exclusively confined to the Alps, they have 

Mammalia, asylum to many animals that have become 

rare or extinct elsewhere. The great urus, the elk, and 
the wild swine have disappeared since the Boman period, 
and the beaver in more recent times ; but the brown bear, 
* the lynx, the wild cat, and the wolf still survive. Among 
Ruminants, the red deer, fallow deer, and roebuck, chiefly 
found in the lower forest region, are common to other 
mountain districts. More characteristic of the Alps is the 
chamois, which is found elsewhere only in the Carpathians, 
Pyrenees, and the mountains of European I^key, and is 
the sole representative of the antelopes in this part of the 
world. Much rarer is the ibex or bouquetin, which still 
lives in the higher Alpine region of the Qraian j^ps, and 
possibly also in some recesses of the Pennine chain. Un- 
like the chamois, which descends at night to find suste- 
nance as low as the verge of the pine forests, this fine 
remains, at least in the summer, in the upper 
region, on the verge of the snow-fields, or on the rocks that 
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rise amidst the glaciers, ^fhe massive horns of the male 
are often a yard or more in lengtL Closely allied species 
are found in the Pyrenees and other mountain ranges of 
the Iberian peninsula, and in the Caucasus, but the true 
ibex seems to be now confined to this small comer of the 
Alps. The few endemic species of Mammalia found in 
the Alps are chiefly small Bodentia and Insectivora, which 
alone can multiply rapidly in the midst of a large and 
increasing human population. The marmot, which is the 
most characteristic of the Bodentia, maintains its ground 
in the stony recesses of the Alpine region, and does not 
diminish in numbers as most other animals have 
done. The most singular of this group is the snow-vole 
(Arvicda nivalis), whose nearest ally is a native of East 
Siberia. Several forms (varieties or sub-species) are found 
in various parts of the Alps. They ascend through the 
Alpine region to the rocks of the gbcial zone, at least as 
far as 12,000 feet above the sea; and, unlike other animals 
framed to endure severe cold, they continue in activi^ 
throughout the long winter. There is at least one species 
of shrew {Sorex alpinua) pecuHar to the Alps. The 
Cheiroptera are represent^ by numerous forms, which, 
with one exception ( Vesperugo manrtcs), are not confined 
to this region ; but lie Alps form a limit to the distribi> 
tion of many of this order : some species of middle Europe 
do not cross the main range, while several species of the 
Mediterranean region find their northern limit in the 
valleys on the southern side. 

The Birds of the Alps are proportionately very numer- Birds, 
ous. Many southern species find a home in the wanner 
Italian valleys, and there meet northern forms that descend 
during the winter and spring, but return to the upper zone 
in the warm season. Of the more conspicuous species of 
the high Alps, the lammergeyer (Ggpaetos harhaius) — once 
common, but now become very rare — is pre-eminent. It 
is also found in Algeria, in Syria, and in Northern Asia, 
but is one of those animals that is threatened with *ex- 
tinction by the progress of civilisation. The rock chough 
{Fprrhocorax alpinus), distinguished by golden-yellow bill 
and feet, builds on rocks in glacial region as high as 
10,000 feet above the sea. Several song birds, su<di as 
the snow lark and snow finch, ascend to the limits of 
vegetation. The GaHihacese are well represented. The 
code of the woods {Tetra/x urogaUns), the grouse, ptarmigan, 
blackcock, gelinotte, and rock partridge 
are the most remarkable. The first, which is somewhat 
rare and extremely shy, surpasses the dimensions of an 
ordinary well-grown fowl 

Several Reptiles are found even in the upper region of Beptdes 
the Alps, though none are very common. Of three 
venomous species of viper, Tipera betas ascends to about 
8000 feet; and the black viper (K prester) also reaches 
the Alpine region. F. Fedii is confined to the wanner 
Italian valleys. The snakes and lizards frequent the 
lower zones, excepting Zacerta pgrrhogastra, which is 
sometimes seen in the upper r^on. 

Batrachians are more common than true reptiles. An Batrac]]^ 
Alpine frog attains the extreme limit of vegetation, and a tans, 
to^ ascends nearly as far. These have been considered 
by some as distinct species, by others as varieties of the 
common animals. At least one triton (51 Wwfbemii) is 
peculiar to the Alps. The spotted salamander is oommoD 
in tiie sub-Alpine region, but in the Eastern Alps it is re 
placed by S. alra, wMch is entirely black. This is some 
times found far above the limit of the pine forests. 

The great lakes of the Alps are very rich in Fish, not Fishes, 
only as regards the number of individuals, but in species 
also. Thus in the Ohiemsee, at the northern foot of the 
Bavarian Alps, thirty-three species have been found, in 
the lake of Constance twenty^six species, and twenty-four 
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in the lake of Lucerne. The most esteemed are those of 
the trout and salmon tribe, whose specific differences have 
not yet been fully investigated by ichthyologists. First in 
rank is the saibling {Sakm salvellirtm), whiSi flourishes in 
lakes between 2000 and 4000 feet above the sea, and 
occasionally extends to those of the Alpine region between 
6000 and 7000 feet. The fish of the northern side of the 
Alps are fully described in Siebold's Susswasser-Fische 
Mitteleuropas. Those of the waters running to the 
Mediterranean have not been so fully investigated. Two 
or three peculiar species have been found in the lake of 
Geneva In some of the Lombard lakes, the agone, a small 
fish of the herring tribe (Glupea finta\ is a much esteemed 
artide of diet. 

Invcrte- In the classes hitherto noticed the number of species 
peculiar to the Alps is very smalL This rule is reversed 
among the Invertebrata, especially as regards the Arfcicu- 
iata and Mollusca. The number of insects is very great, 
and a considerable proportion extend to the limit of per- 
petual snow. Oswdd Heer has pointed out several pecu- 
liarities in the insect fauna of the higher Alps. In ascend- 
ing from the mountain region the proportion of the 
caniivorous tribes rapidly increases, and the families that 
feed on living vegetable matter either disappear or are 
much reduced in numbers. Beetles and other insects 
either lose their wings in the upper region, or are represented 
by allied wingless species, idong with the tendency to 
lose the power of flight, a diminution of brilliancy of colour 
appears, the prevailing hues being black or dLagy grey. 
These peculiarities are to be earplained by the fact that in 
the upper Alpine zone most insects live under stones, and 
the power of flight generally proves injurious to animals 
liable to be carried by the wind and upward air-currents 
over the snow-fields, whence they are imable to return. 
This* is often seen to occur to butterflies and a few moths, 
which ascend as far as the highest flowering plants. The 
snow-fields and glaciers are not devoid of insect life. 
Several species of snow-flea have been detected; and 
further observation will probably bring to Kght other 
minute animals Kving in the pools that form on the surface 
of glaciers, or on the snow-beds, although their activity 
is often interrupted by the freezing of the surface. 

The Arachnida are eminently characteristic of the fauna 
of fte high Alps, where they abound both in species and 
individuals. Spiders ascend to the utmost limit of vegeta- 
tion, and are even to be found on the bare rocks that rise 
out of the snow up to a height of 11,000 feet. 

Although most of the orders of Artdculata are repre- 
sented in the Alps by numerous forms, these are far out- 
numbered by the toM number of European species of that 
class j but amoug land and fresh-water MoUusca the pro- 
portion is reversed, and as many as seven-eighths of all 
the species known in middle Europe, and a large propor- 
tion of those of the Mediterranean region, have been found 
in the Alps. Still more remarkable is the large propor- 
tion of endemic species. In the important group of the 
HelicesB fuHy one hundred species, or four-tenths of the 
whole number, are peculiar to the Alps. Between thirty 
and forty species ordy have been found in the Alpine zone, 
and of these but five — Titrina dmphana^ Y, glaciaUs, Selix 
glwdalis^ H. foetens^ and Vertigo Cha/rperitieri — attain the 
upper limit of vegetation. 

The Annulosa and Eadiata of the Alps, so far ^ they 
are known, do not offer any points of special interest; and 
the study of the minute organisms, which have been 
proved to exist as high as 12,000 feet above the sea, is 
atiU in its infancy. 

£3ora of Lx describing the several regions which are found in 

the Alps, ascending from the low country to the snow-clad summits 
of the Alps, and whose existence is due to dimatal differ- 


ences, it was necessary to refer to the characteristic vege- 
tation of each zone, inasmuch as this affords the chief 
apparent distinction which dimatal conditions impress on 
the earth^s surface. The most cursory observation suffices 
to show that within each of the zones thus broadly sketched 
out there exist marked differences in the vegetable popula- 
tion, so that a comparison of the local floras in two spots 
possessing a similar climate as regards temperature may 
exhibit but few points of agreement along with many 
marked contrasts. This partly depends on external con- 
ditions, of which the most important are differences in the 
amount and distribution of moisture in the air and the 
soil, and differences in the composition and state of aggre- 
gation of the soil itself. But a more important element in 
determ in ing the flora of any particular district depends 
upon the causes which have operated throughout the whole 
period since it has become diy land to facilitate migration 
for certain species, and to impede it for others. The sub- 
ject of the distribution of Alpine plants, so far as regards 
the eastern half of the chain, has been very well discussed 
in an essay by Dr A. Kemer in the 1st vol. of the 2d edit, 
of Schaubach^s Deutsche Alpen, although some of the con- 
clurions of the ■writer may not bear careful criticism. He 
divides the natural floras of the Alps into four — ^named 
respectively Arctic, Baltic, ForUic, and Mediterranean, the 
' term Baltic referring to the region that includes Germany, 
Southern Scandinavia, and JSTorth-Westem Eussia; while 
Pontic comprehends the region north and west of the Euxine 
— ^the northern provinces of Turkey and the whole space 
between the Carpathians and the Crimea. It does not 
appear that the writer holds that the plants existing in the 
Alps have actually inigrated to their present homes from 
the geographical regions corresponding to the above deno- 
minations, but merely that they belong to the types of 
vegetation characteristic of each of them. It must be 
home in mind that the Alps, and especially the mountain 
and sub-Alpine regions, produce a large number of peculiar 
forms, many of which have no near allies in the other 
mountain regions of Europe, while at the same time the 
differences are seldom so wide as to place these in distinct 
generic groups; and it seems quite inadmissible to suppose 
that the flora has been altogether formed by colonisation 
from sumounding districts. Ho space can be here found 
for details, but it may broadly be said that while the 
highest zone of all, lying close to the limit of permanent 
snow, exhibits throughout the whole chain an approach to 
uniformity, several of the most conspicuous species being 
common to this and to Arctic flora, the zone immediately 
below this, as well as those lower down, shows a large 
ad mixt ure of quite distinct elements. This is especially 
true of the southern slopes. In truth, but a very few of 
■fche well-marked endemic species of the Alps are confined 
to the north side of the main nhnin, A considerable 
number are common to both slopes, and a still larger pro- 
portion are restricted exclusively to the southern side. Of 
the larger groups which are represented in the Alps by 
numerous well-marked endemic species, the genera Alsine, 
Androsace, Arabis, Campanula, Orepis, Gentiana, Pedicu- 
lai^, Primula, and Saxifraga may be especially noted. 
Without attempting to enter into details, it may be said 
that, along with a general Alpine flora, which extends 
throughout the entire chain, there are three large districts 
where, along with species common to all, we find a con- 
siderable number of others either absolutely local and 
endemic, or else representative in 'the Alps of the floras of 
other distant mountain groups. Only a few of the more 
remarkable species characteristic o? each can be cited. The 
West Alpine Flora is founds in Dauphine, Sou'th Savoy, 
and Western Piedmont, as far north as the group of the 
Graian Alps. In the foUo'wing list of the more remark- 
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able species those which are either identical with or 
nearly allied to Pyrenean forms have an asterisk pre- 
fixed: — 

AtcMs pedemc^na, EiigueniTia tamcdifolia, ^Dianthw 
gUctuSf SiUne c&rdifolia^ *^ponana lutea, ^Hypericum 
lariafolvwm^ Astragalus Scasifraga fioTuterUOy S. 

diapensmdes, *S. pedemmixmiy *Aspe7jda hexaphylla, CfffitaUma 
alpimy^^ Achillea^ Eerharotay B&rardia suhacaulis. Campanula 
AMimiiy 0. elatin^Sy FrimvZa marginatay P. AUimiiy *J^nvs 
alpinusy Veronica Allionii, Thymm piparellOy and Alopecwrus 
Gerardi, 

The Lombard Flora is marked by a considerable nnmber 
of very distinct species that are limited to the southern 
declivity of the Alps, between the Lagp Maggiore and the 
lake of Garda. Most of these are absolutely confined 
within these boundaries, but a few extend some distance 
east of the lake of Garda. The following deserve to be 
specified : — 

Viola GomoUiay V^heteropJiyllay Silene MimlethZy Arenaria 
grineensis, Gytisus glahrescensy JSanguisoria dodecandra, Saxifraga 
Vandelliiy S. aracfinoidea, LaserpUimi nitidvmy Telehka spedosis- 
switty Lcontodm imuifloruSy Eieracivm pomfoliwmy Campanula 
Eaineri, G, elatinoides, Daphne mpedriSy EupimUa variaMliSy and 
Qarex haldcTisis. 

The Fast Alpim Flora^ extending through the region 
east of the valley of the Adige, is characterised by a large 
nnmber of peculiar species, and by a perhaps equal number 
of plants not seen dsewhere in Alps, but also natives 
of the Carpathians, or of the region lying between Servia 
and the Adriatic. In the following list those included in 
he latter category are marked with an asterisk : — 

AraUs wchinensisy *A. Scopoliamy *0<vrdamine trifoUay JBrcsya 
alpinay Gochlearia IrenicauliSy SilenepmiiliOy S, alpestrisy Dianllius 
alpinusy *Genista sericeay Medicago JPironce, *Potentilla Clusianay 
Saxifraga Burserianay S, tenellay *S. petrasay *S, hieradfoliOy 
*Eacquetia EpipadiSy AstranMa camiolicOy EladniTda golacensisy 
Anthmis alpvmy Achillea Glusicmay *Senecio ahrotamfoliuSy Cen^ 
tcmrea alpinay G, rupestrisy *Samsweapygm(sa, Fhytemia comosxmy 
Campanula pullOy *C» alpinay (7, moretticmay G. Eoysiiy Mhodod&n* 
dron chamcedstusy Geniiana imbricatay *G, frigiday G. FrShlichii, 
*Primula minimay P. glutinosay And/rosace Eausmcmd, Bmderota 
Bonarota, P. Ageriay Wulfema eoHnthiacay Sesleria sphcerocephdlay 
and Si microcephala. 

It is worthy of remark that^the central and highest part 
of the Alpine chain, including the Pennine and Bernese 
groups, the Lepontine Alps, and those of JTorth Switzer- 
land, produce scarcely a well-marked species — ^with the 
doubtful exceptions of Eumex nivalis and of Fotmdilla 
grammopetalay which is confined to a small district south- 
east of Monte Eosa — ^that does not spread throughout the 
rest of the chain. 

Glaciers of The phenomena of glaciers have been chiefly studied in 
tlic AJps. the Alps, but they are not especially characteristic of the 
mountains of central Europe. The investigation of their 
origin and structure, and the laws of their motion, fall 
within the province of the physical philosopher, and are 
discussed elsewhera See Glaciebs, 

Geology of The geological structure of the Alps is a subject that has 
tkcAlps. occupied the labours of many eminent men of science, 
especially during the last thirty years, yet it may be safely 
asserted that it will continue to offer new problems to the 
researches of at least another generation. There is scarcely 
a single difficult question regarding the nature and mode 
of deposition of the strata that make up the earth^s crust, 
the mode of elevation of mountain chains, the causes of 
the formation of valleys and lake basins, the action of 
meteoric forces, of rivers and ice-streams, that must not be 
decided before we can give a rational account of the struc- 
ture of the Alps. Along with these, and scarcely leas im- 
portant, is the study of the various agencies involved in 
the phenomena of metamorphism, and that of the part 
played by volcanic action in some parts of the chain. The 
study of the organic remains embedded in the rocks is not 
BO constantly the duty of the geologist in the Alps as it is 


in most other mountain districts; but of late years this has 
been actively pursued, and has tended to clear up many 
difficulties, while mu<ffi room is left for further investigar 
tiom The reader is referred to the article Geology, and^ 
with reference to detailed information as to the structure 
of the Alps, to the list of works on alpine geology given 
bdow. 

The number of publications relating to the Alj[» has been so Biblio- 
largely increased during the last quarter of a century that a bare graphy of 
catalogue would fill a considerable space. majority of these the Alps, 
are of a narrative and descriptive character, and do not add much 
to our knowledge of the Alps, either topographically or scientifically. 

It will suffice to mve here a brief list of the chief works that may 
fairly he consider^ to have achieved that object Works of exclu- 
sively scientific character, especially those relating to Alpine geology, 
are separately enumerated 

Schenchzer (J. J.), Itinera Alpina, Leyden, 1723. Griiner, Die 
Eisgebirge des Schweizerlandes, Bern, 1760. Sanasure <H. B. de), 

Toya^ dans les Alpes, Eeuchitel, 1803-6. Hugi (J. J.), Nature 
historische Alpenreise, ^lothum, 1830. Agassiz (L), Etudes aur 
les Gladers, Neuchitel, 1840 ; Syst&me Gla(»Lire, ou l^ouvelles 
Etudes, &C., Paris, 1847. Forbes (J. D.), Travels through the 
Alps of Savoy, &c., Edinburgh, 1843. Desor (E.), Excursions et 
S^jours dans les Glaciers et les Hautes E^gions des Alpes j 2 seri^ 

Neuchitel, 1844-5. Saluzzo (A. di), Le Alpi che cingono T Italia, 

!“*• Part^ Torino, 1845. Schlagintweit (H. und A,), Untersu- 
chnngen liber die Physicalisehe Geographie die Alpen ; 2 series, 

Leipzig, 1850-4. Tyndall (J.), The Glaciers of the Alps, London, 

1860. Berlepsch (H. A.), Die Alpen in Katux- und Lebensbildem 
dargi^tellt, Leipzig, 1861. Browne (Rev. G. F.), Ice-caves 
of France and Switzerland, London, 1865. MoreU, Scientific 
Guide to Switzerland, London, 1866. SonMar (Karl von), Die 
Oetztbaler Gebirgsgmppe, &c., Gotha, 1860 ; Die Gebirgs^ppe 
der Hohen Tauem, &c., Wien, 1866. Schaubach Die Deutsche 
Alpen i 2d edition, Jei^ 1865-71. Bonney (Rev. T. G,), The 
Alpine Regions of Switzerland and the neighbouring countries, 

Cambridge and London, 1868. Ball The Alpine Guide ; new 
edition, in ten parts, London, 1873. Considerable additions to our 
knowledge of the Alps are al^ to be found in the periodical publi- 
cations of the English, Swiss, Anstrian, Italian, and German Alpine 
Clnbs; and also in papers that have appeared in Peteimann’s 
Geographische MittheHungem 

Eo general zoological works of a purely scientific character relat- 
ing exclusively to the fauna of the Alps can he quoted; but much 
valuable information, conveyed in a popular form, will be found in 
Tschudi’s Thierleben der Alpenwel^ of which translations have 
appeared in English and French. The want of a compact work 
containing descriptions of all Ike plants of the Alps has been muck, 
felt by botanists. Those of Switzerland and the Eastern Alps are 
included iu Koch's Synopsis Florae Gennanicae et Helveticae, a 
work of high authority, written in Latin ; but it does not compre- 
hend the species peculiar to Piedmont and the Western Alps. An 
illustrated wor!^ by J. C. Weber, Die Alpenpflanzen Deutschlands 
und der Schweiz, may also be recommended. Of numerous books 
and memoirs connect^ with the geology of the Alp^ the following 
deserve special mention; — ^L. von Bueh, Geologische Beobachtong- 
en auf Reisen, 1802. Sir R. I. Hurchison, On the Geological 
Structure of the Alp, the Apennines, and the Carpathians, Quart. 

Journal GeoL Soc. of London, voL v. ; a translation of this im- 
portant memoir into Italian, with an appendix, by P. Savi and 
G. Meneghiui, Florence, 1851. Sedgwick and MuxcMson, On the 
Geology of the Eastern Alps, Trans. Geol Soc. Loud. 1832. J. de 
Chax^entier, Essai sur les Glaciers et sur le Terrain Erratique du 
Bassm du Rhone, 1841. E Studer, Geologie der Schweiz, 1868 ; 

Id. Index der Petrogra; 5 hie nnd Stiatigraphie der Schweiz, Ac., 

Bern, 1872. A. Stoppani, Studii Geolo^chi e Paleontologichi suUa 
Lombardia, 1857. C. Lory, Description G4ologique du Dauphin^, 

I860. Giimbd, Geologie des Konigreichs Bayern, 1861. 0. Heer, 

Die Drwelt der Schweiz, Zurich, 1865. E. Desor, Der Gebirgsbau 
der Alpn, &c., Wiesbaden, 1866. A. Fayi^ Recherches G4o- 
logiques dans les Parties de la Savoie, &c. ; Voisines du Mont Blanc, 

Geneve, 1867. L. Rutimeyer, TJeber Thai- und SeehQding, Basel, 

1869. A copious collection of facts and observations bearing on 
the physics and recent geology of the Alp will he found in a work 
by M. DoUfuss-Ausset, Matiriaux pour TEtude des Glaciers, of 
which nine volumes have appeared. Manyimprtant contributions 
to Alpine gmlogy are scattered through the Proceedings of scientific 
societies. The Bulletin of the Frendi Geological Society contains 
valuable papra by CoUegno, Dausse, Gras, Huber, Mortihe^ 

Omboni, Ro^i^ and others. The geology of the Austrian Alps is 
illustrated by numerous paprs in the Jahrbuch der k. k. Reicnsan- 
stalti The memoirs of A. Sismonda and B. Gastaldi, in the 
Memorie ddk R. Academia di Torino, must be consulted by those 
who would study the geology of Piedmont. The phenomena of the 
motion and structure of glaaers have been discussed in numerous 
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pap^ that have appeared in the arid Edinburgh Philoso- 

phical Magazine during the last thirly years. The importot 
memoirs of Professor Tyndall were pnbBshed in the Philos(^hical 
Transactions for 1857, 1858, and 1859 ; and those of the late Mr 
HopMns in the Trart^saciiom of the Oarfdmdge FhilcsophuxU SociM% 
voL viii. Tarions contributions to illustrate and enforce the views 
first set forth by the late Principal Forbes in his Travels through 
the Alps were published in a coUeeted form by Messrs Black, Edin- 
burgh, in 1859. ^ ..Vi 

With the exception of special mans of small districts, the only 
maps of the Alps founded on actual survey are those which have 
been published under the authority of the governments whose 
territory is concerned. Among these the first place is due to the 
federal map of Switzerland, executed under the direction of General 
Dufour, on the scale 25 sheets. Considering the diffi- 

culty of the task, this is unsurpassed both for accuracy and skill in 
execution. The Austrian War Office has brought out, during the 
last sixty years, a series of maps, executed on a large scale, of the 
several states of the empire. These are of very unequal merit. 
That of the kingdom of Venetian Lombardy, in 42 sheets, on ilie 
scale of g gl Ty- ff , considerable merit, but falls short of the stand- 
ard of the Swiss map. A new map of Tyrol is in preparation, and 
wiU doubtless sustain the reputation of Austrian cartographers. 
The generk map of Piedmont in 91 sheets, on the scale 
sufficiently correct as regards the inhabited districts, but qmte 
onsatisfactory as regards the higher region. Until lately tnere 
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existed no tolerable map of the Alpine provinces of France, The 
general map of France, on the scale -g yi - o v* of late years been 
extended to the greater part of Dauphine, and wiU before long include 
the newly-acquired departments of Savoy and Nice. The portion 
already publimed is quite on a level with modem requirements, and 
reflects credit on the French war department. The only tolerable 
map that includes the entire chain of the Alps is that compiled by 
J, G. Mayr, It is on a small scale is not free from 

serious errors. A map published by Wbrl, in 48 sheets, on a scale 
gnnftnnr> entitled “Atlas von Sudwest Deutschland und dem Alpen- 
iande,” is very unsatisfactory. Scheda’s general map of the Aus- 
trian Empire and adjoining territories, in 20 sheets, is an excellent 
compilation. It includes the Alps as far west as Monte Rosa 
and the lake of Thun, but the scale is mconveniently 

smalL 

Of geological mapg including any considerable portion of the 
Alps the foUowing deserve to be specifled i — 

Favre (A.), Carte G4ologique des Parties de la Savoie, &c., Yoisines 
du Mont Blanc. Giimbel, Geognostische Karte des Kbnigreichs 
Bayern. Hauer (F. von), Geologische Uebersichtskarte der Oester- 
reichischen Monarchie ; sheets 5 and 6 include the Austrian Alps. 
Loiy (0.), Carte Geologique du Dauphine. Morlot, Uebersichts- 
karte der Nordbstlichen Alperu Sismonda (A.), Carta Geologica 
di Savoja, Piemonte, e Liguria. Societe Geologique de France, 
Carte Gdologjque de la Savoie. Studer (B.) u. Escner v. d. Linth, 
Carte Geologique de la Suisse. (j. 3.) 


ALPUJAERAS, or Alpuxaeas, a mountamons district 
in the south of Spain, in the province of Andalusia, Ijing 
between the Sierra Nevada and the Sierras Lugar and 
OontraviesA, and consisting principally of valleys, which 
descend at right angles from riie crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
These valleys are among the most heantiful and fertile in 
Spain. They contain a rich abundance of , fruit trees, 
especially vines, oranges, lemons, and figs, and in some 
parts present scenes of aJmost Alpine grandeur. The 
inhabitants axe the descendants of tiie Moors, who vainly 
sought to preserve the last relics of their independence in 
their mountain fastnesses, and many of the names of places 
in the district are of Moorish origin. The principal 
villages are Lanjaron, Orgiba, Trevelez, and TJgijar, all 
situated at a considerable elevation — ^the highest, Trevelez, 
being 5333 feet above the sea — and containing from 1600 
to 4000 inhabitants. 

ALREDUS, Alueed, or Aluredus, of Beverley, one 
of the earliest English historians, was bom at Beverley, 
in Yorkshire. He wrote in the reign of Henry L, but 
little is known with certainty of his life. It is generally 
believed that he was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
became one of the canons and treasurer of the church of 
St John's at Beverley. We learn from a note in Bishop 
Tanner^s Bibliotheca Brit.Sih. that, for the sake of im- 
provement, he travelled through France and Italy, and at 
Rome became domestic chaplain to Cardinal Othoboni. 
He died in the year 1128 or 1129. His chief work, 
entitled Aivmles due Historia de gestis Regum BritannicoSy 
was edited by Thomas Heame from a manuscript belonging 
to Thomas Rawlinson, and was published at Oxford in 
1716. It contains an outline of the history of England 
from Brutns to Henry I., written in elegant Latin, and 
with remarkable accuracy as to facts and dates, though, of 
course, much of the earlier portion is fabulous. A manu- 
script entitled lAhertates Ecdedm 3. Johannis de Beverloey 
in the Cottonian library, is also ascribed to him, but on 
doubtful authority. It is a collection of records relative to 
the church of Beverley, translated from the Saxon. 

ALRESFORD (New), a market town in Hampshire, so 
named from a ford on the river Arle, a tributary of the 
Itchin, on which it is situated. It is 58 miles distant from 
London and 7 from Winchester. It suffered severely from 
a series of conflagrations, and partly on this account and 
from the decline of a small manufacture of linseys, it is now 
a place of little importance. Alresford House, the seat of 


the Rodney family, is in the neighbourhood, and the naval 
hero of that name was interred in New Alresford church 
in 1792. Miss Mitford was a native of Alresford, Alres- 
ford is a station on the L. and S.-W. Railway. Population 
of the parish of New Alresford (1871), 1623. 

ALSACE (Germ. Elsass), a former province of France, 
divided after the Revolution into the departments of 
Haut Rhin and Bas Rhin, and incorporated since the war 
of 1870 with the German empire. It is bounded on the 
north by the Rhine palatinate, on the east by the Rhine, 
on the south by Switzerland, and on the west by the 
Vosges Mountains; and it comprises an area of 3344 
English square miles. The district possesses many natural 
attractions, and is one of the most fertile in central Europe. 
There are several ranges of hills, but no point within the 
province attains a great elevation. The only river of 
importance is the Bl, which falls into the Rhine after a 
course of more than 100 miles, and is navigable below 
Cohnar. The hills are generally richly wooded, chiefly 
with fir, beech, and oak. The agricultural products are 
com, flax, tobacco, grapes, and various other fruits. The 
country has a great wealth of minerals, silver having been 
found, and copper, lead, iron, coal, and rock-salt being 
wrought with profit. There are considerable manufactures, 
chiefly of cotton and linen. The chief towns are Muhl- 
hausen and Colmar in the upper district, and Straaburg 
in the lower. The province is traversed from east to west 
by the railway from Strasburg to Nancy, and the main line 
north and south runs between Basle and Strasburg. 

From a very early period and for many ages Alsace has been a 
disputed territory, and has suffered in the contentions of rival races. 
It formed part of ancient Gaul, and was therefore included in the 
Roman empire. The Romans held it nearly five hundred years, 
and on the dissolution of their power it passed uuder the sway of 
the Franks and of the early French monarchs, by whom it waa 
governed until the time of Otho I., Emperor of Germany, who 
reined about the middle of the 10th century. It was at that 
period that Asace became German : its original population of Celtic 
tribes, which had been first Romanised and then further qualified 
by a F^anMsh^ element, was now to a great extent supplanted by a 
purely Teutonic stock. By Otho II. toe province was erected into 
a landgraviate, and it subsequently came mto toe possession of to*f 
Honse of Austria, which succeeded in 1273 to the imperial dignity 
of Germany. This state of things continued until X648, when a 
large part of Alsace was ceded to Irimce by toe treaty of Mfinster. 
In the war which preceded tins peace (generally known as the 
Thirty Years* War) Alsace had been so terribly devastated by the 
French that the German emperor found himself unable to hold it. 
The population was greatly reduced in numbers, and much of the 
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land was left tmciiltirated. In tlie subsequent war between France 
and the empire of Germany, arising out of tne attempt of IiOuisXIV. 
to seize Holland, that part of Afiace which remained to Germany 
was again overrun by the French. Although this war was termi- 
nated in 1678 by the treaty of Nimeguen, the French monarch was 
desirous of incorporating a still larger amount of Hhine territo]^ ; 
and accordingly, in 1680 he laid claim to a number of territories, 
belonging to princes of the empire, which he alleged had been dis- 
membered from Alsace. It was ordered that these territories should 
be at once restored to that province under the crown of France, and 
several independent sovereigns were cited to appear before two 
chambers of inquiry which Louis had established at Brissac and 
Metz. The princes appealed to the German emperor and to the 
Diet ; hut the previous wars had so exhausted the power of the 
former lhat notking could be done to resist the aggression. In 
1681 the French troops imder Louvois seized Strashurg, aided by 
the treachery of the bishop and other great men of the city. A 
further war broke out, but by the treaty of Ratishon in 1684, 
Strasburg was secured to France. A^iu the war was renewed in 
1688, and continued for nine years, when, at the peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, another considerable portion of Alsace was ceded to France. 
Some remaining territories of small extent were acquired by the 
French after the revolution of 1789. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that Alsace was 
originally French, that it then became German, and then French 
again. From the middle of the tenth century, however, the popu- 
lation has in the main been Teutonic ; and the French cong^uests of 
the seventeenth century, while modif^g this element^ atm left it 
predominant. The people continued to use German as their native 
tongue, though the educated dasses also spoke French. Pro- 
testantism was professed by a large number of the inhabitants ; and 
in many respects their characteristics identified them rather with 
the race to the east than that to the west of the Rhine. In process 
of time, however, they considered themselves French, and lost all 
desire for re-annexation to any of the German States. 

Alsace sujffered a good deal in the war of 1870-71. 
The earlier battles of the campaign were fought there ; 
Strashurg and other of its fortified towns were besieged 
and taken ; and its people were compelled to submit to 
very severe exactions. The civil and military govern- I 
ment of the province, as well as that of Lorraine, was 
assumed by *fiio Germans as soon as they obtained pos- 
session of those parts of France, which was very shortly 
after the commencement of the war. The Alsatian rail- 
ways were reorganised and provided with a staff of German 
officials. German stamps were introduced from Berlin ; 
the occupied towns were garrisoned by the Landwehr ; and 
requisitions on a large scale were demanded, and paid for 
in cheques which, at the close of the war, were to be 
honoured by whichever side should stand in llie unpleasant 
position of the conquered- The people, notwithstanding 
their German origin, showed a very strong feeling against 
the invaders, and in no part of France was the enemy 
resisted with greater stubbornness. It was evident from 
an early period of the fsTar, however, that Prussia was 
resolved to reannex Alsace to German territory. Wlien the 
preliminaries of peace came to be discussed at V ersailles in 
February 1871, the cession of Alsace, together with what 
is called German Lorraine, was one of the earliest con- 
ditions laid down by Count Bismarck and accepted by M. 
Thiers. This sacrifice of territory was afterwards ratified 
by the National Assembly at Bordeaux, though not without 
a protest from the representatives of the departments about 
to be given up ; and thus Alsace once more became German. 
By the bill for the incorporation of Alsace and German 
Lorraine, introduced into the German Parliament in May 
1871, it was provided that the sole and supreme control of 
the two provinces should be vested in the Emperor of 
Germany and the Federal Council until Jannaiy 1st, 1873, 
when the constitution of the German empire was to be 
established. Bismarck admitted the aversion of the popu- 
lace to Prussian rule, but said that everything would be 
done to conciliate the people. This policy appears really 
to have been carried out, and it was not long in bearing 
fruit. Many of the inhabitants of the conquered districts, 
however, still dung to the old connection, and on the 30th 
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of September 1872 — the day by which the people were 
squired to determine whether they would consider them- 
selves German subjects and remain, or French subjects and 
transfer their domicile to France- — 45,000 elected to be 
still French, and sorrowfully took their departura The 
German system of compulsory education of every chOd 
above the age of six was introduced directly after the 
annexation. The population in 1871 amounted to upwards 
of 1,060,000. 

ALSEN, an island in the Baltic, situated off the coast 
of Schleswig, in the Little Bdk It formerly belonged to 
Denmark, but, as a result of the Danish war of 1864, was 
incorporated with Germany. Its area is 105 square miles ; 
the length nearly 20, and the breadth from 3 to 12 miles. 
The island is fertile, richly wooded, and yields grain and 
fruit. Sonderburg, the capital, a town of 5475 inhabitants, 
with a good harbour and a considerable trade, is situated 
on the narrow channel that separates Alsen from the 
mainland. Population, 22,500. 

ALSOP, Vincent, a celebrated Nonconformist divine, 
was educated in St John’s College, Oambridga He received 
deacon’s orders from a bishop, whereupon he settled as 
assistant-master in the free school of Oakham, Butland. 

He was recovered from indifferent associates here by a very 
worthy minister, the Kev. Benjamin King. Subsequently 
he married Mr Ring’s daughter, and becoming a convert 
to his principles, received ordination in the Presbyterian 
way, not being satisfied with that which he had from the 
bishop.” He was presented to the living of Wilby in 
Northamptonshire ; but was thence ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. Adter his ejection he preached 
privately at Oakham and Wellingborough, sharing the 
common pains and penalties of Nonconformists — e.y., he 
was imprisoned six months for praying with a sick person. 

A book against Sherlock, called Antisozzo (after Socinus), 
written in the vein of Andrew Marvell’s Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed^ procured him much celebrity as a wit. Dr Robert 
South, who cannot be supposed to have been favourably 
disposed towards the Nonconformists, publicly pronounced 
that Alsop had the advantage of SherlcK^ in every way. 
Besides fame, Antisozzo procured for its author an invita- 
tion to succeed the venerable Mr Cawton in Westminster. 
He accepted the call, and drew great multitudes to his 
chapaL The other books he published showed a fecundity 
of wit, a playful strength of reasoning, and a provoking I 
indomitahleness of raillery. Even with Dr Goodman and 
Dr Stfllingfleet for antagonists, he more than held his 
own. Hi s Mischief of Impositions in answer to the latter’s 
Mischief of Separalion^ and Melius Inquirendum in answer 
to the formeris Compassionale Inquiry^ remain historical 
landmarks in the history of Nonconformity. Later on, 
from the entanglements of a son in alleg^ treasonable 
practices, he had to sue for and obtained pardon from 
Ring tlames IL This seems to have given a somewhat 
diplomatic character to his closing years, inasmuch as, 
while remaining a Nonconformist, he had a good deal to 
do with proposed political-ecclesiastical compromises. He 
died May 8, 1703. (a. b. g.) 

ALSTED, Johann Heineigh, a German Protestant 
divine, and one of the most voluminous writers of the 
17th century, was born in 1588. He was some time pro- 
fessor of philosophy and divinity at Herbom, in the county 
of Nassau, and ^terwards at Weissenburg in Transylvania, 
where he continued till his death in 1638. His JSTuyydo- 
poedia^ the most considerable of the earlier works of that 
dass, was long held in very high estimation. It was pnb- 
lidied in 1630, in two large folio volumes, the whole 
having been composed by himself. His Thesaurus Chrono- 
logics has gone through several editions. He published 
in 1627 a treatise, De Mills Amiisj in which he asserted 
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tliat the rdgn of the saints on earth was to begin in 

ALSTON", OHAnLES, M.D*, a botanical and medical 
writer, was bom in the west of Scotland in the year 1683. 
He began his stndies at the university of Glasgow; and on 
the death of his father, prosecuted them under the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Hamilton. After studying at Ley- 
den under Boerhaave, along with Alexander Monro (1716— 
19), he returned to Edinburgh, and shared with Momo, 
Rutherford, Sinclair, and Plummer, the honour of layiug 
the foundation of the renowned school of medicme there. 
He lectured on botany and materia medica with increasing 
reputation till his death in November 1760. He was a 
maTi of great ability, and an assiduous student of science. 
His most valuable work is his Lectures on Materia Medicay 
2 vok, 1770. 

ALSTBOEMER, Jokas, a Swedish industrial reformer, 
was bom at Ahngaaes, in West Gothland, on the 7th Jan, 
1685. He left his native village at an early age, and in 
1707 became clerk to Alberg, a merchant of Stockholm, 
whom he accompanied to London. After carrying on 
business for three years, Alberg failed, and Alatrom (as 
the clerk then called himself) engaged in the business of 
fibipbroker on his own account, which eventually proved 
very successful After travelling for several years on the 
Continent, he was seized with the patriotic desire to trans- 
plant to his native country some of the industries he had 
seen flourishing in Britain. He accordingly returned to 
Alingsaes, and in 1724 established a woollen factory in the 
village, which after preliminary difiS-culties was completely 
successful. He next established a sugar refinery at Gothen- 
burg j introduced improvements in the cultivation of 
potatoes and of plants suitable for dyeing ; and directed 
attention to improved methods in shipbu i ld in g, tanning, 
and the manufacture of cutlery. But his most successful 
undertaking was the importation of sheep from England, 
Spain, and Angora. In return for his services he received 
many marks of distinction. He was created (1748) knight 
of the order of the North Star; and a few years later re- 
ceived letters of nobility, with permission to change his 
name to Alstromer. He died June 2, 1761, leaving several 
works on practical industrial suhj ects. A statue was erected 
to his honour in the exchange at Stockholm. One of his 
sons, Clas (i.e., Claude), was a naturalist of considerable 
eminence. 

ALT, or Aluta, a tributary of the Danube, which, 
rising in the eastern Carpathian mountains, flows through 
Transylvania and Wallachia, entering the latter by the 
pass of Rothenthurm, and joins the Danube opposite 
Nicopoli, after a course of more than 300 miles, 

ALTM mountains, a group of mountains in central 
Asia, separating the table-lands of Mongolia from Siberia, 
The irregular chains of which the group consists extend 
from 85“ to 103“ E. long., and from 48“ to 34“ N, lat. 
The great Siberian rivers, the Obi, Irtish, and Tenesei, 
take Sieir rise in these mountains, which are said to abound 
in scenes of picturesque beauty. The highest summits 
exceed 12,000 feet. The range is rich in mineral produc- 
tions, particularly silver, copper, and iron. See AlSia, and 
Geography, Physical. 

ALTAMURA, a cathedral town in the south of Italy, 
province of Terra di Bari, 28 miles S.W, of Bari It is 
situated in a fertile country, which produces wine and oil, 
and is said to occupy the site of the ancient Lupatia, 
Population, 17,366. 

ALTAR, in Classical Antiquity, was a solid base or 
pedestal on which supplication was made and sacrifice 
off^ed to the gods and deified heroes. According to this 
difference in the service for which they were employed, 
altars fell into two classes, of which the one, smaller and 










lower so that the suppliant could kneel upon it, stood 
inside temples, in front of the sacred image ; while the 
other, destined for burnt sacrifice, was placed in the open 
air, and, if connected with a temple, in front of the entrance. 

Possibly altars of the former class were substitutes for, and Q^eek and 
rendered the same service in historical times as, in an early Roman 
age, the base of the sacred image within a temple. In Altars. 
tMs case the altar of Apollo at Delphi, on which Neopto- 
lemus is frequently represented on the Greek vases as 
taking refuge from Orestes, might be regarded as the 
pedestal of an invisible image of the 
god, and as fulfilling the same function 
as ^d the base of the actual image of ' 

Minerva in Troy, towards which Cas- 
sandra fled from Ajax. The other class 
of altars, called ^oifjLolhj the Greeks and 
altaria by the Romans, appear to have 
originated in such temporary construc- 
tions as heaps of earth, turf, or stone, 
made as occasion offered for kindling l*—<^reek altar ; 
a fire for sacrifice. The next step was 
to allow the bones and ashes of the victims sacrificed 
to accumulate, and upon this to kindle new fires. Altars 
so raised were viewed with particular sanctity, the most 
remarkable recorded instances of them being the altars 
of Juno at Samns and* at Olympia (Pausanias, v. 14, 5*, 

V. 16, 6), of Apollo at Thebes (Pausanias, ix. 11, 5), and 
of Jupiter at Olympia. The last-mentioned stood on a 
platform (irpoSvcrts) measuring 125 feet in circumference, 
and led up to by steps, the altar itself being 22 feet high. 

Women were excluded from the platform. Where heca- 
tombs were sacrificed, the 7rp66v<ns necessarily assumed 
colossal proportions, as in the case of the altar at Parion, 
where it measured on each side 600 feet. The altar 
of Apollo at Delos (6 Kepdrtvos /Jco/to?) was made of 
the horns of deer believed to have been slain by Diana ; 
while at Miletus was an altar composed of the blood of 
victims sacrificed. The altar used at the festival in honour 
of Daedalus on Mount Cithseron was of wood, and was 
consumed along with the sacrifice (Pausanias, ix. 3, 2). 

Others, of bronze, are mentioned; but while these were 
exceptional, the usual material of an altar was marble, 
and its form, both among the Greeks and Romans, either 
square or round ; polygo- 
nal altars, of which ex- 
amples exist, being 
exceptions. When sculp- 
tured decorations were 
added they frequently 
took the form of imita- 
tions of the actual festoons 
with which it was usual to 
ornament altars, or of sym- 
bols, such as crania and 
horns of oxen, referring 
to the victims sacrificed 
Ab a rule, the altars 
which existed apart from 
temples bore the name 
of the person by whom 
they were dedicated, and 

the names of the deities in whose service they were; or, if 
not the name, some obvious representation of the deity. 

Such is the purpose of the figures of the Muses on an altar 
to them in the British Musenm. An altar was retained for 
the service of one particular god, except where, through local 
tradition, two or more deities had become intimately asso- 
ciated, as in the case of the altar at Olympia to Diana and 
Alpheus jointly, or that of Neptune and Erechtheus in the 
Erechtheum at Athens, and others. Such deities were styled 
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each having a separate part of the altar, if we 
may judge from that at the Amphiareum at Oropos (Pau- 
sanias, i. 34, 2), Deities of an inferior order, who were 
conceived as working together— the mnd gods— had 
an altar in common. In the same way, the unknown 
gods” were regarded as a unit, and had in Athens and at 
Olympia one altar for all (Pausanias, i 1, 4; v. 14, 5; 
icts of Apostles, zviL 18). An altar to all the gods is 
mentioned by ABschyius (SuppL v. 225). Among the excep- 
tional classes of altars are also to be mentioned those on 
which fire could not be kindled aTrupoe), and those 

which were kept free from blood dvoupufcroi), of 

which in both respects the altar of 2eus Sypatos at Athens 
was an example. The lo-rta was a round altar ; the 
one employed apparently for sacrifice to inferior deities or 
heroes, or on comparatively unimportant occasions, as was 
also the cltcl among the Homans j though cltcl is someldmes 
used with the same signification as altcLTBy and etymo- 
logically would have the same meaning if it is correctly 
derived from not from o/rd&jre^ while cdtciTc is con- 
nected with altus^ high.” 

Egyptian altars werennonoliths, in the form of a truncated 
cone about four feet in height. Some are extant, made of 
granite, others of green basalt j in almost every case they 
bear hieroglyphical inscriptions. In the temple of Jupiter 
at Babylon there was an altar of massive gold, Assyrian 
Egyptian, and Persian altars were either square or oblong! 

The most ancient altars of which any record has been 
preserved are those mentioned in the Bible. As sacrifice 
implies an altar, there must have been altars for those of 
Gain and Abel \ but the first which is mentioned is that 
wMch ISToah after the flood “builded unto Jehovah” (Gen. 
viii 20). The three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
are repeatedly said to have built an altar in the different 
parts of the land of Canaan in which they sojourned ; and 
though it is not stated expressly, yet it may be inferred 
from there having evidently been a place where Abraham 
was accustomed to stand before Jehovah” {ibid, xix. 27), 
that, once built, it remained during the whole period of 
the encampment at the particular place, and was frequently 
used for the purpose of sacrificing. 

But the most remarkable altar mentioned in the book of 
Genesis is that which Abraham built for the sacrifice of 
his son Isaac, from which we glean several particulars 
relative to the patriarchal worsMp, The altar was evi- 
dently something distinct from the wood by whose fire the 
sacrifice was to be burnt, for Abraham “built an altar and 
laid the wood in order,” which he had brought with biTn 
from Beersheba, as if he could not count upon fin d i n g it at 
the place. The victim also was bound, laid upon the 
wood, and there slain. This was contrary to the practice 
under the Levitical dispensation, when the fire on the top 
of the altar was kept continually burning, and the animfll 
was killed before being carried np to it; but it is pro- 
bably alluded to in a verse of the Psahns, which has given 
much trouble to commentaton*. who have tried to reconcile 
it with the precepts of the Mosaic law — “Bind the sacrifice 
with cords unto the horns of the altar ” (Ps. cxviii. 27). 
To this simple patriarchal ritual belong also the rules 
about the construction of altars given to the Israelites 
shortly after they left Egypt (Exod. xx. 24-26). While 
sojourning in that country they do not seem to have 
offered any sacrifice to Jehovah, till, just as they were 
leaving it, they were commanded to sacrifice the passover. 
It is not unlikely that they might have despised the simple 
altars of their forefathers, and tried to imitate those which 
they had seen in Egypt, as they so soon copied their late 
oppressors in a still graver matter, the making a supposed 
likeness of the Deity, They were therefore order^ to 
make their altars of earth. Stones might also be used, 


.but they were not to be hewn, nor were the altars to be so 
high as to require the offerer to go up by steps to arrange 
the sacrifices upon them. 

The first altar that is mentioned as liaving been built 
after these directions were given, was the one for the 
solemn covenanting sacrifice between God and the Israelites 
(Ex. xxiv. 4-8). There it is mentioned that Moses “ builded 
an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, according to 
the twelve tribes of IsraeL” Its being under the hill 
may have been a significant protest against the prevalent 
heathen error of localising the Deity in the sky, and the 
twelve piUars or rough blocks of stone appear to have been 
a principal part of the materials used in constructing it. 
They may be compared with the “twelve stones, according 
to the n^ber of the tribes of the sons of Jacob,” with 
which Elijah built his altar on Carmd (1 Kings xviii. 31). 
We seem to learn from these examples that when an altar 
was to be constructed for a special occasion, it was fitting 
that it should bear a symbolism of all in whose name the 
sacrifice was offered. It is to be observed that tbia precept 
about making altars of earth or of unhewn stones was 
anterior to the Levitical ceremonial, and was superseded 
by it. After the sin of making the golden calf, the whole 
ceremomal of the worship of the Sraelites was altered. 
According to the new ritual, two different altars were 
required, and they were permanent, being carried about in 
the people’s wanderings, and replaced by others, similar, 
but larger and more costly, when the ark was placed in 
the temple on Mount Moriah. 

The first of these altars was that for burnt offermga. 
For the tabernacle this was hollow, made of boards of 
shittim-wood, covered with brass. It was three cubits or 
about five feet high, and five cubits or eight feet square. 
It had a horn at each comer, and was carried about by 
means of staves. The corresponding altar in the temple 
of greatly larger dimensions, ten cubits or about 18 feet 
high, and in the first temple 20 cuhits square, and in the 
second 24 cubits. The tr^tion of the Jews is, that it was 
32 cubits (about 60 feet) square at the base, contracting to 
24^ at the top, by several ledges round it at different 
heights. It must therefore have been an immense stmo- 
ture, and though called “ an altar of brass,” was probably 
built of stones, and merely covered with plates of that 
metaL From the account of the building of the altar in 
the second temple given in 1 Macc. iv. 45-47, it is pro- 
bable that it consisted merely of a mass of masonry of 
the proper form. Ezekiel, in his vision of the temple, 
gives a description of the altar of burnt-offerings, from 
which we learn that it was surrounded by sever^ ledges 
or steps, each a cubit broad. The uppermost of these 
was two cubits (about 3 feet) below the top of the altar, 
so that, standing upon it, the priest was able to arrange 
the sacrifice upon the fire, which was kept always burning, 
to supply it with fuel, and to remove the ashes. The 
lower ledges were to enable him to sprinkle the blood on 
the sides of the altar, which (according to the Levitical 
ritual) was sometimes to be done on the upper part of the 
altar, and sometimes on the lower part. The lowest step 
is said to have had a raised ledge on the outside, by which 
the blood poured upon it was confined till it ran through 
a hole into a subterranean pipe. 

One of the most difficult questions about the Levitical 
altars is their having horns ; for these do not seem to have 
been used in that ritual, yet they are specially ordered to 
be made, not only in the altar of bumt-offeringa, but also 
in that of incense ; and on certain solemn occasions they 
were sprinkled with blood, as if they were not mere append- 
ages or ornaments of the altar, but had a special signi- 
ficance of their own. From the way they are spoken of in 
the book of Exodus, we see that they must then have been 
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well known, and it xniglLt almost be tbought that tney were back once and again to sprinkle it with the blood of the 
retained from the older ritual, according to which they sacrifices. This fire-pan is accordingly called a golden 
were used to bind the "victini that was slain upon the altar, censer by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix 4); 

The second temple having suffered greatly in the wars but even this is no precedent for the swinging censers 
between the kings of Syria and Egypt, and been plundered which have been used for so many centuries in the Latin 
by the Homans, was ahaost rebuilt by Herod, the restora- churches. Incense, indeed, was put on ther loaves of shew- 
tion occupying forty-six years. The altar of bumt-offering bread ; but it does not appear that it was burned upon 
erected then is tbiis described by Josephus {1)6 SbII, Jud* that table, which is nowhere called an altar. More pro- 
V, 5 ^ Before this temple stood the altar, 15 cubits bably, when the loaves were taken away, the incense was 

high, and equal both in length and breadth, each of which burnt on the proper altar. ^ But the shew-bread was so 
dimensions was 50 cubits. The figure it was built in was completely special an appointment of the Mosaic ritual 
a square : it had comers like horns, and the passage up to that it is impossible to class it among sacrifices, 
it was by an insensible acclivity from the south. It was Among the early Christians, alike in the East and "West, Christian 
formed without any iron tool, nor did any iron tool so that on which the bread and wine were put in the celebra- altar,<. 
much as touch it at any time." A pipe was connected tion of the Eucharist appears to have been regarded as an 
with the south-west hom, through which the blood of the altar, and accordingly sacrificial words were used in connec- 
victims was discharged by a subterraneous passage into the tion with it, such as offering," unbloody sacrifice.” It 
brook Kedron. Under the altar was a caviiy to receive should be observed, however, that the Greek fathers 
the driok-offeriugs. This was covered with a marble slab, scarcely ever apply the word to Christian altars, 

and cleansed from time to time. On the north side of the confining themselves to OvcnacrrypLov ; while in the West 
altar several iron rings were fixed to fasten the victims, there seems to have been a preference for altare rather 
Lastly, a red line was drawn round the middle of the altar than ara, though the latter term is often found. As the 
to distinguish between the blood that was to be sprinkled Christians generally shrunk from disclosing to the heathen 
above and below it. ’ the details of their worship, their enemies used to taunt 

The second altar belonging to the Jewish worship was them with having neither temples nor altars, and some of 
th6 altar of iricensey the golden altar (Ex xxx 1). It was the apologists admit this ; but all they meant by this was 
placed in the holy place, between the table of shew-bread that they had no such altars as the heathen had, altars for 
and the golden can^estick. This altar, in the tabernacle, slain beasts and for the burning of their bodies, 
was made of shittim-wood overlaid with gold plates, 1 cubit Erom the privacy with which the early believers had to 
in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in height. It had meet, their altars at first would naturally be simple and 
horns of the same materials * and round the flat surface unobtrusive. We have seen that the Levitical altars were 
was a border of wrought gold, underneath which were the fonr-square, but Christian altars seem to have been always 
rings to receive “ the staves, made of sMttim-wood overlaid longer than they were broad, and to have been placed 
with gold, to bear it withal (Exod. xxx 1-5 ; Joseph, “athwart” the length of the hasihea or church, so as to 
Aniig[. iii 6, 8). The altar in Solomon’s temple was similar present one of the broad sides and both the sacred vessels 
in form, but made of cedar overlaid with gold (1 Kings to the eyes of the great body of the worshippers. 
vL 20). It is a question whether it was hollow or filled There does not seem to have been any rule as to the 
up wiili stones, the construction of the Hebrew being doubt- material of which altars might be made. At first they 
ful, but the former supposition appears the more probable, appear to have been mostly of wood, as being easily pro- 
The altar in the second temple was taken away by Antiochus cured and fashioned. But when the persecutions ceased, 
Epiphanes(l Mace. i. 21), and restored by Judas Maccabaeus and the Christians began to erect churches for worship, 

(1 Macc. iv. 49). The archangel Gabriel stood at the right there seems to have sprang up some diversity of usage, 
side of this altar when he announced the birth of John each province following its own traditional custom, which 
the Baptist to Zacharias, who was burning incense upon it perhaps was affected in some degree by the nature of the 
(LukeL 11) j and it is alluded to in the vision shown to building-stone found there, and the use commonly made 
St John (Bev, viu, 3), where it is immediately “before the of it. It seems that in Egypt and the region afterwards 
throne,” the veil, which under the Mosaic dispensation called Barbary the altars were of woodj and there is a 
had separated it from the holy of holies, having been rent tradition that this was also the case originally at Rome, 
asunder at the crucifixion. On the other hand, in the latter half of the 4th century, 

On this altar incense was offered twice every day, and they were made of stone in A aia Minor, Early in the Bth 
this was the only use of incense under the Levitical ritual; century a council, held at Epaone in Burgundy, ordered 
for though the word “ censer” is repeatedly used in our that only altars made of stone should be consecrated with 
common translation of the Old Testament, neither in the the chrism, which shows that wooden altars also were still 
Hebrew nor the Greek has the word any connection with made in that province. In England the change from wood 
incense, but denotes the fire-pan in which the burning to stone seems to have taken place about the time of the 
charcoal was carried from the brazen altar to be emptied Norman Conquest, WuHstan, bishop of Worcester, being 
out upon that of incense. The true equivalent for censer mentioned as having introduced it in his diocese. No 
is only used of sinful or heathen worship (2 Ohron. xxvi. 14; doctrinal significance can be ascribed to the change, which 
Ezek. viiL 11, and perhaps 2 Ohron. xxx 14). The fire- was simply in keeping with the greater costliness of the 
pans used as censers in the story of Korah, and of the whole structure, when the cessation of the inroads of the 
atonement subsequently made by Aaron burning incense Scandinavian sea-kings allowed the nations of Western 
among the people, do not belong to the Levitical ritual, Europe to accumulate wealth, of which a portion was 
but were to prove whether it was to be observed or dedicated to religion. A few exceptional instances are 
iiot- ^ ^ mentioned of altars of silver, and they were sometimes 

The single exception to the exclusive use of the golden even covered in part with plates of gold ; but the current 
altar for incense was on the great day of atonement, when set in steadily in favour of stone as the most suitable 
the high priest went into the holy of holies, carrying a material, and by degrees the legislation of the Latin church 
fire-pan containing lighted charcoal from the great altar, on this point grew more definite. The altar could only be 
and having set it down, threw incense upon it, and left it of stone ^ not that it was necessary that the whole struo* 
for some time before the ark while he went and came tuie should be so, for it was enough if there wus a slab of 
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stone on the top large enough for the sacred vessels to 
stand upon ; the upper face of the altar must have five 
crosses incised in the stone; before being used, it must 
have been consecrated by the bishop with the chrism, 
according to the ritual prescribed in the pontificals, which 
by degrees grew more elaborate; and at first a plain cross, 
and afterwards a crucifix, was placed erect upon it. 

At the Eeformation the altars in churches were looked 
upon as symbols of the old Catholic doctrine, in those 
countries where the struggle lay between the Catholics and 
the ^'Eeformed” or C^vinists, who on this point went 
much further than the Lutherans. In England the name 
altar” was retained in the Communion Office in English, 
printed in 1548, and in the complete English Prayer-book 
of the following year, known to students as the First Book 
of Edward. But orders were given soon after that the ; 
altars should be destroyed, and replaced by movable 
wooden tables; while from the revised Prayer-book of 
1552 the word ‘^aitar” was carefully expunged. The short 
reign of Mary reversed aE this, but the work was resumed 
on the accession of Elisabeth, and has been carried out so 
thoroughly that the industry of recent antiquaries has only 
been able to find about thirty cases in all England where 
the old stone altar-slabs still exist, and of these that at 
Arundel is almost the only one which is still used. 

The name altar” has been all along retained in the 
Coronation Office of the kings of England, where it occurs 
fr^uently. It was also recognised in the canons of 1640, 
and an important change was then made in the posi- 
tion of the communion tables, which has become universal 
throughout the Church of England In primitive times 
the position of the Christian altar seems to have been such 
that, like the Jewish and patriarchal altars, they could be 
surrounded on all sides by the worshippers. The chair of 
the bishop or celebrant was on theii* west side, and the 
assistant clergy were ranged on each side of him. But in 
the Middle Ages the altars were placed against the east wall 
of the churches, or else a screen, called a reredos (generally 
much decorated with carving), was erected close to the east 
of the altar, so as to cut off any one on that side from 
joining in the worship, and the celebrant was brought 
round to the west side, to stand between the people and 
the altar; while there were often curtains on the north 
and south sides. When tables were substituted for altars 
in the English churches, these were not merely movable, 
but at the administration of the Lord’s Supper were actually 
moved into the body of the church, and placed table-wise 
as it was called — ^that is, with the long sides turned to the 
north and south, and the narrow ends to the east and 
west — ^the officiating clergyman standing at the north side. 
In the time of Archbishop Laud, however, the present 
practice of the Church of England was introduced. The 
communion table, though still of wood and movable, is, as 
a matter of fact, never moved; it is placed altar-wise — 
that is, with its longer axis running north and south, and 
close against the east wall, with for the most part a reredos 
behind it ; it is also fenced in by rails, within which the 
laity do not enter. 

WTien, under the superintendence and partly at the 
charge of the Camden Society, the church of Saint Sepul- 
chre at Cambridge, founded 1101, was restored, a stone 
altar, consisting of a fiat slab resting upon three other 
upright slabs, was presented to the parish, and set up in 
the church at the east wall of the chancel. This circum- 
stance was brought before the Court of Arches in 1845, 
and Sir H. Jenner Fust {Faulkner v. Idohfield and Steam^ 
ordered it to be removed, on the ground that a stone struc- 
ture so weighty that it could not be moved, and seeming 
to be a mass of solid masonry, was not a communion-table 
within the meaning of the Church of England. FTo attempt 
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has been made to obtain a reversal of this judgment ; but 
from other decisions some infer that only such altars as 
cannot also be considered as tables are forbidden. 

Few particulars have come down to us regarding the 
construction of the wooden altars used by the Christian 
Church in early times, except that several circumstances 
indicate that they were hoEow, Gregory of Tours appEes 
the word “ area” or chest” to them; and in other cases 
they must have been simply like ordinaiy tables supported 
by legs, smee we read of persons taking refuge beneath 
them. There is nothing, therefore, either in the matter 
or the form of the ordinary English communion-tables, to 
prevent them serving as altars. The stone altars at first 
were probably only one or more blocks of rough hewn 
stone; but by degrees they were ornamented, and this 
produced two different types. Either the altar remained 
a soHd mass of masonry, but had its front richly paneEed 
(in later times it had figures in bas-reEef), or the upper 
slab was supported by from one to five columns, often of 
highly-polished stone. It was in the 16fh century that a 
new fashion was introduced in France, according to which 
the altar was regarded as being itseE a tomb or sarcophagus, 
and to which are due the unsightly altars vrhich now dis- 
figure the wonderfuEy beautiful mediseval churches of that 
country. So complete was the change, that now, perhajts, 
there are not more ancient altars in France than ^ere are 
in England. 

In early times, before the altars were placed close to the 
east \Yall or to a large reredos, they were often surmounted 
by a canopy or baldacchino, supported by four pillars rising 
from the ground just beyond the comers of the altar. 

At first there was but one altar in a church; but for 
many centuries this rule has been disregarded in the Latin 
churches, and almost every large church contains several 
altars dedicated in honour of different saints, and sometimes 
appropriated to the use of particular guEds, or endowed for 
a series of masses for the repose of the founder. These, 
however, must not be confounded with the principal altar, 
caEed the high altar or maUre avdel, situated towards the 
east end of the choir or chanceL A few cases occur where 
there are two high altars, the second being placed near the 
west end of the church. 

Altars are “vested” during service; that is, covered 
with cloths of various kinds. There is often a frontal, 
richly embroidered, whose colour depends upon the ecclesi- 
astical season or the particular festival; but in aE cases 
the uppermost cloth on the top is of linen, to represent 
that in which the body of the Lord was wrapped in the 
sepulchre. 

Since the age of Bede, portable altars have been used in 
the Latin Church ; hut the East has never adopted them, 
and they quite put out of sight the symbolism of the form 
of an altar. They consist simply pf a smaE slab of stone, 
large enough to support the chalice and paten. This must 
bear the incised crosses and must have been consecrated 
by the bishop. They may be carried about on a journey 
by a bishop or priest in a heathen or heretical country, as 
now it is not aEowed to say mass except on a duly conse- 
crated altar, and they are also used in oratories attached 
to private houses. 

Those who wish to investigate the matter further may 
be referred to the standard works on church ritual and 
ecclesiastical architecture. For the altars of the IsraeHtes, 
much information wiE be found in Lightfoot’s two treatises 
on the Temple Service, and in CarpaoVs notes to his trans- 
lation of Godwin’s Moses and Aaron. Christian altars are 
described by Bona, Martene, and Bingham ; but the stand- 
ard work on the subject is probably that by the Lutheran 
Voigt, published after his death by J, A. Fabricius. Nearly 
twenty years ago an Essay on Christian Altars, by Laib 
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and Schwartz, appeared at Eottenhurg ; while for France, 
the Ahb4 Thiers^ Dissertation on the subject is fuE of 
curious information, like all his works. Drawings of 
medigeyad altars which have been preserved will be found 
in many works on architecture, Parker’s Glossary gives 
the most noticeable preserved in England; but the Die- 
timnaire de V Architecture of Viollet le Due is much 
superior, and, with its beautiful illustrations and careful 
descriptions, has nearly exhausted the subject so far as 
regards French examples, to which it is almost exclusively 
confined. ' (g. h. f.) 

ALTDOSF, or Altobp, a town in Switzerland, capital 
of the (^nton of Uri, situated at the northern end of 
the pass of St Gotthard, near the lake of Lucerne. It 
contains the oldest Capuchin monastery in Switzerland, 
but is otherwise of little interest, except as the place pointed 
out by tradition where William Tell shot the apple from 
his son’s head. The lime tree, under which it is alleged 
the boy stood, has disappeared, but a fountain stiE marks 
the spot There is also an old tower, with rude frescoes 
commemorating the feat Biirglen, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, is Tell’s reputed birthplace. Population, 2724. 

ALTDOBFER, Albrecht, a painter and engraver of 
the early Grennan school, was bom at Regensburg, not 
later than 1480, and died in 1538. Hia paintings are 
remarkable for minute and careful finish, and for close 
study of nature. The most important of them are to be 
found in the Pinakothek at Munich, A representation of 
the battle of ' Arbela, included in that collection, is usually 
considered his chief work. His engravings on wood and 
copper are very numerous, and rank next to those of 
Albert Diirer. 

ALTENBURG, a town in Germany, capital of the 
duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, situated near the river Pleisse, 
about 24 miles south of Leipsic. The town, from its hilly 
position, is irregularly built; but many of its streets are 
wide, and contain a number of large and beautiful build- 
ings. Its ancient castle is picturesquely situated on a lofty 
rock, and is memorable as the place from which, in 1465, 
Kunz von Kaufungen carried off the young princes Albert 
and Ernest, the founders of the present royal and ducal 
families of Saxony. Altenburg is the seat of the higher 
courts of the duchy, and possesses a cathedral and several 
churches, a gymnasium, a library, a gallery of pictures and 
a school of art, several elementary schools, an infirmary, 
and various learned societies. There is considerable traffic 
in grain and cattle brought from the surrounding district ; 
twice a year there are large horse fairs ; and the book 
trade is extensive. Cigars, woollen goods, gloves, hats, 
and porcelain are among the chief manufactures. Popula- 
tion (1871), 19,966. 

ALTEH GETTING, or Altoettino, a small market 
town in Upper Bavaria, situated on the Morn, not far from 
its junction with the Inp. It has long been famous as a 
place of pilgrimage to wMch Roman Catholics resort in 
very large numbers, especially from Austria, Bavaria, and 
bwabia, on account of a celebrated image of the Virgin 
Maiy in one of the churches. Another church contains the 
tomb of Tilly. Population, 1500. 

ALTENSTEIN, a castle upon a rocky mountain in 
Saxe-Meiningen, on the south-western slope of the Thiir- 
Wald, not far from Eisenach, It is the summer 
residence of the dukes of Meiningen, and is surrounded 
by a noble park, which contains, among other objects of 
interest, a remarkable underground cavern, 500 feet long, 
through which flows a large and rapid stream. Boniface^ 
the apostle of the Germans, lived and preached at Alten- 
Btein in 724 ; and near the castle is the place from which, 
in 1521, Luther was seized, to be carried off to the Wart- 
burg. There used to be an old beech called Luther’s 


tree,” which association connected with the Reformer but 
it was blown down in 1841, and a small monument now 
stands in its place. 

ALTIN, a lake of Siberia, which ^ves rise to the Bija 
one of the head streams of the Obi, is situated among the 
Altai mountains, 320 miles south of the city of Tomsk. 
It is about 80 miles long, and its greatest breadth is about 
50 miles; but the large quantities of melted snow which 
flow down from the surrounding mountains make it larger 
in summer than in winter. It is remarkable that in 
winter the northern part is frozen so hard as to be passable 
on sledges, while the southern is never covered with ice. 

ALTING, Heikeich, a German divine, was bom at 
Embden in 1583. His father, Menso Alting, was minister 
of Embden, and early destined his son to the same pro- 
fession. He studied with great assiduity and success at 
the universities of Herbom and Groningen. In 1608 he 
was appointed tutor of Frederick, afterwards elector-palatine 
at Heidelberg, and in 1612 accompanied hi-m to England! 
Returning in 1613 to Heidelberg ^ter the marriage of the 
elector with the Princess Elizabeth of England, he was 
appointed professor of theology, and in 1616, director of 
the Collegium Sapientice. In 1618, along with Scultetus, 
he represented the university in the synod of Dort. When 
Count TiUy took the city of Heidelberg, and handed it 
over to plunder, Alting foimd great difficulty in escaping 
the fury of the soldiers. He first retired to Schomdoif : 
but in 1623 he removed with his family to Embden, and 
afterwards followed to the Hague his late pupil, the Elector 
Frederick, who had been compelled to flee from his new 
kingdom of Bohemia. Such was the regard this prince 
had for Alting that he made him preceptor to his eldest 
son, and prevented him from accepting the charge of 
the church at Embden, and likewise a professorship in 
the university of Franeker. In 1627, Alting, with some 
difficulty, obtained leave from his patron to remove to 
Groningen, where he was appointed to the chair of divinity; 
and there he continued to lecture, with increasing reputa- 
tion, until his death, which took place in 1644. Alting was 
a man of great ability and extensive learning. Among 
the productions of his pen are; — Notes hi Decadem Pto~ 
Uematwm Jacobi Behm, Heidelberg, 1618; Scripta Theolo- 
gica Heidelbergensia^ Amst. 1662; Exegesis Augustanoe 
Coufessionisj Amst. 1647. 

.^TING, Jacob, son of the preceding, was born at 
Heidelberg in 1618. He studied theology and the Oriental 
languages at Groningen, and in 1638 he put himself under 
the tuition of a Jewish rabbi at Embden, In 1640 he 
went to England, and was admitted to clerical orders by Dr 
Prideaux, b^hop of Worcester; but an offer of the Hebrew 
professorship in tiie university of Groningen induced him 
to return to Holland in 1643. In 1667 he was appointed 
professor of theology in the university. In this office he 
gave great offence to his colleague, Samuel Desmarets, by 
Ms disuse of tihie scholastic method of teaching, Desmarets 
preferred a charge of heresy against h^; but the divines 
at Leyden pronounced that Alting was not guilty of any- 
thing more serious than imprudent fondness for innovation. 
Alting died of a fever in 1679. The fondness wMch he 
showed for rabbinical learning gave birth to the general re- 
port that he was inclined to become a Jew, His opinions, 
wMch seem to have excited more general attention than 
they deserve, may be seen in his writings, which were 
collected a few years after his death, and published in 
five volumes folio, by Ms pupil, the well-known Balthasar 
Bekker. 

ALTON, a town of Hampshire, on the Wey, 17 miles 
E. of Winchester, and 47 S.W. of London by road; by the 
London and South-Western Railway it is 60 miles from 
London. Large markets and fairs are held for corn, hops> 
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cattle, and sheep; and the town contains some highly 
reputed aJe breweries, besides paper manufactories and an 
iron foundry. The church, a fine old building, was the 
scene of a fierce conflict between the royalist and parlia- 
mentary troops in 1643, Population in 1871, 4092. 

ALTON, a town in Madison county, Illinois, United 
States, stands on a high bluff on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, 21 miles above St Louis, and 3 above the 
mouth of the MissourL It is a place of considerable 
importance, and carries on a thriving export trade in the 
produce of the surrounding country — grain, hay, froit, 
coal, and Hme, It has an excellent wharf, and good means 
of communication by railway, the two great lines from 
Chicago and Indianopolis having their junction at Alton, 
The town contains a Eoman Cathohc cathedral, about ten 
other churches belonging to various sects, and several 
schools. It has also a printing trade, with daily and 
vreekly newspapers. Population in 1870, 8665. 

ALTONA, the richest and most populous city of the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, is situated on the 
north bank of the Elbe, so close to Hamburg that the two 
cities are virtually one. The rise of Altona to its pr^ent 
position has been rapid, at least for a continental city, and 
is mainly due to the fostering care of the Danish govern- 
ment, who established it as a rival to Hamburg, In 1640, 
when it became the property of Denmark, it was a small 
fishing village; in 1871 it contained 74,131 inhabitants. 
After the war of 1864 it ceased to belong to Denmark, 
and eventually became part of Prussia, although, with 
Hamburg, it is not included in the Zollverein, It carries 
on a large trade with Britain, Prance, the "West Indies, 
and other countries; but it has by no means succeeded in 
depriving Hamburg of its commercial pre-eminence — ^great 
part of the business of Altona being, indeed, transacted 
on the Hamburg exchange. Tobacco is probably the chief 
manufacture, but there are also breweries, tanneries, oil- 
works, soap-works, and linen factories. Altona is a well- 
built modem town, really dating from 1713 (when the 
Swedes burnt it to the ground), with a higher situation 
than that of Hamburg, and consequently a purer and 
healthier atmosphere. It contains an observatory of some 
celebrity, sever^ churches, two synagogues, a gymnasium, 
and an infirmary. It is the terminus of the Jjtona-Kiel 
Railway, which places it in connection with the principal 
towns of Schleswig-Holstein. 

ALTOONA, a town of the United States, in Blair county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Central Railway, 244 miles west of 
Philadelphia, situated near the eastern base of the Alle- 
ghany Mountain, where the railroad begins to ascend it. 
It contains extensive locomotive and railway carriage manu- 
factories belonging to the Pennsylvania Central Railway 
Company. Near Altoona is the famous Horse Shoe 
Bend,” where trains of but ordinary length are seen to he 
moving in opposite directions at the same time. The line 
of railway, in its ascent between Altoona and Cresson, 
winds round the side of the mountain, affording some of 
the finest mountain scenery on the continent. Population 
in 1870, 10,610. 

ALTO-RILIEVO {high relief) is the te^ applied to 
sculpture that projects from the plane to which it is attached 
to the extent of more than one-half the outline of the 
principal figures. It is thus distmguished from hdsscHrilievo, 
in which there is a greater or leas approximation to the 
pictorial method, the figures being made to appear as pro- 
jecting more than half their outline without actually doing 
so. See Rblief and SoimPTXJnE. 

ALTRINCHAM, or Axthinoham, a market town in 
the north of Cheshire, 8 miles south of Manchester, with 
which it is connected by railway. It is a neat, clean place, 
surrounded by villas of Manchester manufacturers, who 
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are attracted by its healthy climate and pleasant situation. 
It has no parish church, but there is a chapel of 
belonging to the parish of Bowdon, in which it is situated, 
and ^so a Roman Catholic and several dissenting places 
of worship. Yam, worsted, and cotton axe the chief 
manufactures; and large quantities of fruit and vegetables 
are sent to the Manchester market. Population in 1871, 
8478. 

ALUM, a compound salt employed in dyeing and 
various other industrial processes. It is soluble in winter, 
has an astringent, acid, and sweetish taste; reddens vege- 
table blues, and crystallises in regular octahedrons. When 
heated, it liquefies; and if the heat be continued, the 
water of crystallisation is driven off, the salt frothes and 
swells, and at last a white matter remains, known by the 
name of humt alum. 

Its constituents are sulphiaric acid, aluinina, an alkali, 
and water. The alkali may be either potash^ soda, or 
ammonia. Hence there axe three distinct species of alum, 
depending upon the nature of the alkali which each con- 
tains. Potash alum (in which the alkali is potash) is the 
common alum of this country, although both soda alum 
and ammoniacal alum are manufactured. The term alum 
is now used in chemistry as a generic one, and is applied 
to the class of double salts formed by the union of the 
sulphates of aluinina, chromium, or iron with the sulphates 
of the alkalies. The composition of the ordinary potash 
alum is represented by the formula AiK(SO<) 5 * I 2 H 5 O. 

The progress made by chemists in the discovery of the 
constitution of alum was very slow. The species first 
investigated was potash alum. That it contained sulphuric 
acid as a constituent was known even to the alchemists, 
Pott and Marggraff demonstrated that alumina was another 
constituent. Pott, in his Mtkogeognosia, showed that 
the earth of alum, or the precipitate obtained when an 
alkali is poured into a solution of alum, is quite different 
from lime and chalk, with which it had been confounded 
by Stahl. Marggraff went much farther. He not only 
showed that alumina is one of the constituents of alum, 
but that this earth possesses peculiar properties, is different 
from every other substance, and is one of the ingredients 
in common clay Experiences faites sur la Terre d'Alun,” 
Marggraff’s Opmc. ii 111). Marggraff showed likewise, 
by many experiments, that crystals of alum cannot be 
obtained by dissolving alumina in sulphuric acid, and 
evaporating the solutions. The crystals formed are alwaj^ 
soft, and quite different in tiieir appearance from alum 
crystals. But when a solution of potash or ammonia is 
dropt into this liquid, it immediately deposits perfect 
crystals of alum (“ Sur la R^g4n6ration de TAlun,” Marg- 
graff ^s Opuse. ii 86 ). He mentions likewise that manu- 
facturers of alum in general were unable to procure the 
salt without a similar addition, that at first it had been 
customary to add a quantity of putrid urine, and that 
afterwards a solution of carbonate of potash was sub- 
stituted in its place. But subsequent chemists do not 
seem to have paid much attention to these important 
observations of Marggraff: they stiH continued, without 
any rigid examination, to consider alum as a siilphate of 
alumina. 

Bergmann indeed had observed that the addition of 
potash or ammonia made the alum crystallise, but that the 
same effect was not produced by the addition of soda or of 
lime De Confectione Alumims,”Bergmann’s Opuse. i 225). 
He had observed likewise that sulphate of potash is fre- 
quently found in alum. He decomposed the solution of 
^um by means of ammonia, evaporated the filtered liquid 
to dryness, and exposed the residue to a red heat. A 
quantity of sulphate of potash often remained behind in 
the crucible (^S^c^,, p, 326). Erom these facts he drew 
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ibe condiision that sulphate of potash readily combines 
with sulphate of alumiiia. 

After Klaproth had discovered the existence of potash 
as an ingiedient in lencite and lepidolitey it occurred to 
Vattquelin that it was probably an ingredient likewise in 
many other minerals. He recollected that alum crystals 
often make their appearance during the analysis of stony 
bodies; and, considering that alum cannot be obtained 
in crystals without the addition of potash, he began to 
suspect that this alkaK constituted an essential ingredient 
in the salt, A set of experiments, undertaken on purpose 
to elucidate this important point, soon satisfied him that 
his conjecture was well-founded. Accordingly, in the 
year 1797 he published a dissertation demonstrating that 
alum is a double salt, composed of sulphuric acid, alumina, 
and potash {Annales de xxii. 258). Soon after, 

Chaptal published the analysis of four different kinds of 
alum, namely, Roman alum, Levant alum, British alum, 
and alum manufactured by himself. This analysis led 
to the same result as that of Vauquelin {Ann, de Okim, 
xxii. 280). 

Since that time alum has been admitted by chemists to 
be a triple salt, and various analyses of it have been made 
to determine its constituents. Vauquelm {Ann. de GJdm. 
L 167), Thehard and Board {ihid.^ tom. lix. 72), Curaudau 
{JouTTud de Fhysigue^ Ixvil 1), and Berzelius {Ann, de 
Qhim, Ixxxii. 258), successively published the results of 
their experiments. These analyses gradually led to an 
accurate knowledge of the composition of t.big gait. 

One of the most remarkable differences between the 
three species of alum is the solubility of each in water. 
At the temperature of 60®, 100 parts of water dissolve — 

9*37 parts of ammoniacal almn, 

14*79 parts of potash alum, 

327*6 parts of soda alum. 

This great solubility of soda alum renders the manufacture 
of it very difficult. It does not easily crystalliae; indeed, 
when the weather is hot, crystals of it can hardly be 
obtained. Its great solubility would render it more con- 
venient and more economical for dyers and calico-printers, 
provided it could be furnished at the same rate with 
common alum. But the greater difficulty attending the 
making of it would probably prevent it from being sale- 
able at a price sufficiently low to make it available as a 
mordant. 

Soda alum was first mentioned by Mr Winter in 1810, 
in his account of the Whitby alum processes (Nicholson’s 
Jour. XXV. pp. 254, 255); but before that time it had 
been made by Mr Charles Macintosh of Crossbasket. Mr 
Wilham Wilson, at Hurlet, near Glasgow, afterwards made 
it in considerable quantities. Specimens of it have been 
sent by Hr Gillies from the neighbourhood of Mendoza, 
in South America, where it occurs native in considerable 
quantity. 

These three different species of alum differ also some- 
what from each other in their specific gravities, which are 
as follows : — 


Ammoniacal alum ^.50 

Potash alum .!!l*76 

Soda alum 'vfiR: 


The word alumen, which we translate alum^ occurs in 
Pliny’s Natural History. In th^ 15th chapter of his 35th 
book he gives us a detailed description of it. By com- 
paring^ this with the account of crnmTTjpLa given by Diosco- 
rides in the 123d chapter of his 5th book, it is obvious 
that the two are identical Pliny informs us that alumen 

1 The soda tUum whose specific gravity is here given was the native, 
Uom. the province of St Juan, on the north of Mendoza. It contains 
less water, and therefore b probably heavier than common aoda alnm. 


was found naturally in the earth. He calls it salsugo^ 
terrce. Different substances, he informs us, were dis- 
tinguished by the name of alumen; but they were all 
characterised by a certain degree of astringency, and were 
an employed in dyeing and medicine. The light-coloured 
^umen was useful in brilliant dyes, the dark-coloured only 
in dyeing black or very dark colours. One species was a 
liquid, which was apt to be adulterated; but when pure 
it had the property of striking a black with the juice of 
the pomegranate. TMs property seems to characterise a 
solution of sulphate of iron in water. It is quite obvious 
that a solution of our alum would possess no such property. 
Pliny says that there is another kind of alum which the 
Greeks call schistos. It forms in white threads upon the 
surface of certain stones. Prom the name schistos, and 
the mode of formation, there can be little doubt that tln> 
species was the salt which forms spontaneously on certain 
slaty minerals, as alum slate and bituminous shale, and 
which consists chiefly of sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
alumina. Possibly in certain places the sulphate of iron 
may have been nearly wanting, and then the salt would 
he white, and would answer, as Pliny says it did, for dye- 
ing bright colours. Several other species of alumen are 
described by Pliny, but we are imable to make out to what 
minerals he alludes. 

The alumen of the ancients, then, was not the same 
with the alum of the moderns. It was most commonly a 
sulphate of iron, sometimes probably a sulphate of alumina, 
and usually a mixture of the two. But the ancients Tvere 
unacquainted with our alum. They were acquainted with 
sulphate of iron in a crystallised state, and distinguished 
it by the names of misy, sory, chalcanthum (Pliny, xxxiv. 
12). As alim and green vitriol were applied to a variety 
of purposes in common, and as both are distinguished by 
a sweetish and astringent taste, writers, even after the 
discovery of alum, do not seem to have discriminated the 
two salts accurately from each other. In the writings of 
the alchemists we find the words misy, sory, chalcanthum, 
applied to alum as well as to sulphate of iron; and the 
name atramentum sutorium, which ought to belong, one 
would suppose, exclusively to green vitriol, applied in- 
differently to both. 

When our alum was discovered is entirely unknown. 
Beckmann devoted a good deal of attention to the history of 
this salt, and published a curious dissertation on the sub- 
ject; but his attempts to trace its origin were unsuccessful. 
The manufacture of it was discovered in the East, but at 
what time or place is totally unknown. It would appear 
that, about four or five hundred years ago, there was a 
manufactory of it at Edessa in Syria, at that time called 
Bocca, — Whence, it is supposed, the origin of the term rock 
alum, commonly employed in Europe; though others allege 
that the term originated at Civita Vecchia, where alum is 
made from a yellow mineral which occurs in the state of a 
hard rock. 

Different alum works existed in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. About the time of the fall of the Grecian 
empire the art of making alum was transported into Italy, 
at that period the richest and most manufacturing country 
in Europe. Bartholomew Pemix, a Genoese merchant, 
discovered alum ore in the island of Ischia, about the 
year 1459, Nearly at the same time John di Castro, 
who was well acquainted with the alum works in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, suspected that a mine- 
ral fit for yielding alum existed at Tolfa, because it was 
covered with the same trees that grew on the alum mine- 
ral near Constantinople. His conjecture was verified by 
trials, and the celebrated manufactory at Tolfa established. 
Another was begun in the neighbourhood of Genoa ; and 
the manufacture flourished in different parts of Italy. To 
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ihk country it was confinea for the greater part of a 
century. Various manufactories of it were established in 
Germany by the year 1544. 

Enghmd possessed no alum works till the reign of 
Charles I. Thomas Chaloner, son of Dr Chaloner, who 
had been tutor to Charles, while hunting on a common 
in Yorkshire took notice of the soil and herbage, and 
tasted the water. He found them similar to what he had 
seen in Germany where alum works were estabHshecL In 
consequence of this he got a patent from Charles for an 
alum work. Since that time various alum works have 
been established in different parts of Great Britain, — 
the most important now in operation being the Whitby 
works, originally established by Mr Chaloner; and the 
works at Pendleton, near Manchester, and Goole, York- 
shire, and at Hurlet and Campsie, both in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow. 

Several alum works exist in Sweden, particularly in 
West Gothland- There is one, for example, at Haensseter, 
near the borders of the Wener Lake. But for a descrip- 
tion of the Swedish works we refer to Bergmann's Opua- 
cula, L 284, or English translation, 1 342. 

Various minerals are employed in the manufacture of 
alum, but by far the most important of them are the fol- 
lowing three : aluTn-stonei aluTrirslate, Intuminous shale. 

Alum-stone or Alunite was first observed at Tolfa, near 
Rome, in the 15th century, and afterwards in Hungary 
and several other places, chiefly in trachyte or other vol- 
canic rocks. It appears to be produced by the action of 
sulphureous vapours on the felspars they contain, and gene- 
rally occurs in compact, granular, or earthy masses, mixed 
with quartz or felspar. Small crystals are found in cavities, 
and are either rhombohedrons with angles of 89® 10', and 
thus nearly cubes, or these with the polar angles replaced 
by the basal plane. The specific gravity ranges from 2-58 
to 2*762, the compact varieties being the lighter. Its 
hardness is 3 '6 to 4, or rather softer Sian finer spar. It 
has a distinct cleavage perpendicular to the axis of the 
rhombohedron, and conchoidal fracture in other directions. 
The pure varieties are white and colourless, but it is often 
coloured greyish, yellowish, or reddish. The crystals de- 
crepitate before the blowpipe, but are infusible, as well as 
the compact alunite. The alum is extracted from this 
mineral by repeated roasting and treating with water. 
The absence of iron accounts for the superior purily for 
which the Roman alum was long celebrated. 

Alum-slate is a far more abundant substance, occurring 
in beds in different formations. Thus it is common in 
the older Palaeozoic or Silurian strata of Scandinavia and 
Scotland. Generally it is distiuctly slaty, but sometimes 
forms rounded balls or concretions. It contains much 
carbonaceous matter, and hence its colour is greyish or 
bluish-black. It has a dull lustre, is soft and sectile. It 
contains much disseminated iron pyrites, and on decom- 
position in the air yields sulphate of iron, and alum as an 
efflorescence on the surface. 

Many of the shales or slate clays in the coal formation 
also contain much iron pyrites, and thus also produce 
alum when acted on by the atmosphere. Such are liiose 
used for manufacturing alum at Campsie and other places 
near Glasgow. Where tbey contain much bituminous 
matter they show a shining resinous streak and greyish- 
black colour, and are named bituminous shales. These 
bum when heated, with a pale flame and sulphureous 
•odour 

The alum slates at Whitby in Yorkshire belong to 
the Lias, and are used in the alum works in that neigh- 
bourhood In other places, as in many parts of Germany, 
similar beds are found in Tertiary formations, particularly 
in connection with the brown co^ deposits. When fresh 
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dug they often show no trace of alum, which only appears 
after exposure to the air, or when the decomposition of 
the iron pyrites is assisted by the action of heat. 

Several native varieties of sulphate of alumina and soda 
alum occur in South America, some of the most remarkable 
of which it may be proper to specify. 

1. Sulphate of alumina, or Alunogene, was first found 
at Rio Saldanha, but is now obtained from several places 
in Europe and America, The colour is white, here and 
there tinged yellow, obviously from external impurities. 
It occurs in fine crystalline needles ; lustre silky; taste that 
of alum, but stronger; specific gravity, 1*6 to 1*7; soft; 
before the blowpipe behaves like alum. 

2. Soda-alum, It occurs native in the province of St 
Juan, situated to the north of Mendoza, on the east side 
of the Chilian Andes, at about 30® S. lat. The alum is 
white, and composed of fibres adhering longitudinally, and 
having a certain breadth, but very thin. It bears some 
resemblance to fibrous gypsum, but it is harder, not being 
scratched by the nail, though the knife scratches it with 
great ease. It is sectile. The outer fibres are white and 
only slightly translucent, as if they had lost a portion of 
their water ; but the internal fibres are transparent, and 
have a silky aspect. It tastes precisely like alum, and is 
very soluble, water at the temperature of 62® di^olving 
3*773 parts of it, and boiling water dissolving any quantity 
whatever. When exposed to heat, it behaves very nearly 
as common alum. 

3. There is a mineral called aluminitey which was ob- 
served in the environs of Halle many years ago, and which 
was afterwards detected by Mr Webster in day resting on 
chalk at Newhaven in Sussex. This, if it were sufficiently 
abundant, would constitute an excellent material for the 
manufacture of alum. Its colour is snow-white. It occurs 
in reniform pieces of greater or smaller size ; fracture fine 
earthy ; dnU ; streak glistening ; opaque ; adheres feebly to 
the tongue ; soils very slightly ; very soft ; feels fine, but 
meagre; specific gravity, 1*7054. It consists of alumina, 
sulphuric add, and water. 

Four different processes are employed in the manufac- 
ture of alxim, according to the nature of the mineral from 
which the alum is to be extracted. 

The process employed at Tolfa is the simplest of all 
If the Tolfa stone be kept constantly moistened with 
water for about two months, it falls to powder of itself, 
and yields alum by lixiviation. But this is not the pro- 
cess employed by the manufacturers. Hxe alum-stone is 
broken into sm^ pieces, and piled on the top of a per- 
forated dome, in which a wood fire is kindled. The smoke 
and flame of the wood penetrate through the pieces of 
alum-stone, and a sulphureous odour is disengaged, owing 
to the decomposition of a portion of the sulphuric acid in 
the stone. This roasting is twice performed ; the pieces of 
ore which the first time were at the edge of the dome, 
being the second time put in the middle. The process 
of roasting this stone requires considerable attention. If 
the heat be too great, the quality of yielding alum is 
destroyed ; if the heat be too small, the stone does not 
readily fall to powder. There can be little doubt that the 
unroasted stone would yield more alum than the roasted ; 
but probably the additional labour requisite in the latter 
case would more than swallow up the increase of product. 

The roasted stone, which has now acquired a reddish 
colour, is placed in rows between trenches filled with 
water. This liquid is so frequently sprinkled on it that 
the stone is always moist. In two or three days it falls 
to powder, like slacked quicklime ; but the daily watering 
is continu^ for a month. The success of this part of the 
operation is said to depend very much on the weather. 
T^en the weather is rainy, the alum is all washed 
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out, and little or notiung left for tlie mamifactiirer to 
extract. 

When the stone has by this process been reduced to a 
sufhciently fine powder, it is thrown into a leaden boiler 
filled twO'thirds with water. During the boiling the 
powder is frequently stirred up, and the water that eva- 
porates is replaced.- When the boiling has been continued 
for a sufficient time, the fire is withdrawn, and time 
allowed for the earthy matter to subside to the bottom. 
A cock is then opened, which allows the clear liquor to 
fiow out into deep wooden square vessels, so made that 
they can be easily taken to pieces. Here the alum gradu- 
ally crystallises, and attaches itself to the sides and bottom 
of the vessel The mother liquid is then drawn ofi into 
shallower wooden troughs, where more alum crystals are 
deposited. The liquid has now a red colour, and is 
muddy ; and the last alum crystals are mixed with this 
red matter. They are washed clean in the mother liquor, 
which is finally pumped into a trough, and used in subse- 
quent processes. 

The alum obtained at Tolfa is known by the name of 
Romani aZumy and is in very high estimation. It is always 
mixed with a little reddish powdery matter, which is easily 
separated from it 

Alum-slate, being very different in its composition, re- 
quires a different treatment to fit it for yielding alum. If 
alum-slate contain a notable quantity of Hme or mag- 
nesia, it does not answer the purposes of the manufacturer 
so well. The essential ingredients in alum-slate, for the 
alum-makers, are alumina and iron pyrites. 

The first process is to roast the ore. In Sweden, where 
the fuel is wood, and consequently expensive, it is cus- 
tomary to use the alum-slate itself as fuel for roasting the 
ore. For this purpose a small layer of brushwood is 
covered with pieces of alum-slate, and set on fire j and, as 
the combustion proceeds, new layers of alum-slate are 
added. It is usual to place alternate layers of roasted and 
unroaated alum-slate. The combustion continues for a 
month or six weeks. At Whitby, coal is employed for 
roasting the alum-slate. Indeed the alum-slate of Whitby 
is lighter coloured than that of Sweden, and probably 
would not bum of itself. So great is the quantity of com- 
bustible matter in the Swedish alum-slate that it is em- 
ployed as fuel for burning limestone. Great quantities of 
limestone are burnt in this manner at Hunneberg, near 
the south side of the lake Wener. The roasted ore has 
usually a brown colour. When it is red the quantity of 
alum which it jdelds is considerably diminished. 

By this roasting the pyrites is oxidised into sulphate of 
iron and sulphuric acid, thus : — 

FeS^ + O.-nH^O = FeSO^ + H^SO^. 

The sulphuric acid as it is produced is, however, at once 
neutralised by the large excess of alumina producing sul- 
phate, so that the result of the action is to produce a 
mixture of the sulphates of iron and alumina. 

Tne roasted ore has an astringent taste, owing to the 
sulphate of iron and sulphate of alumina which it con- 
tains. The next process is to lixiviate it with water, in 
order to dissolve these salts. For this purpose it is put 
into reservoirs made of wood or masonry, with a stop- 
cock at the bottom to draw off the water. The usual 
method is to keep the water for twelve hours in contact 
with ore that has been twice lixiviated j then to draw 
it off, and allow it to remain for an equal period on ore 
that has been once Kxiviated. Lastly, it is run upon 
fresh ore, and allowed to remain on it for twelve hours 
longer. If the specific gravity of the Kqdd thus treated 
bo 1'25 at temperature of 55®, it may be considered as 
B^aturated with sdphate^ of alumina and sulphate of iron ; 
but probably this specific gravity is not often obtained. 


The liquid, thus impregnated with salt, is now boiled 
down in leaden vessels to tibe proper consistency for crys- 
tallisation. In Sweden the fuel employed for this pur- 
pose is alum-slate. By this means a double effect is 
produced — ^the liquid is evaporated, aud the alum-slate 
is roasted. During the boiHng abundance of oxide of 
iron falls, mixed with selenite, if lime be one of the con- 
stituents of the alum-slate. When the liquid is suffi- 
ciently concentrated it is let into a square reservoir, in 
order to crystallise. Great quantities of sulphate of iron 
crystals are usually deposited in this vessel. These are 
collected by drawing the liquid off into another reservoir. 
When all the sulphate of iron that can be obtained has 
been separated, a quantity of sulphate of potash or am- 
monia, muriate of potash, or putrid urine, is mixed with 
the liquid. The sulphate of potash is procured from the 
sulphuric acid makers, and the muriate of potash from the 
soap-makers. By this addition alum is formed in the 
liquid, and it gradually deposits itself in crystals on the 
sides of the vessel These crystals are collected, and dis- 
solved in the smallest quantity of boiHng water that will 
take them up. This solution is poured into large wooden 
casks. In a fortnight or three weeks the alum crystal- 
lises, and covers the sides and bottom of the cask. The 
hoops are now taken off, and the staves of the cask 
removed. A mass of alum crystals, having the shape of 
the cask, remains. This mass is pierced, the mother liquor 
allowed to run out, and preserved for a subsequent process. 
The alum, being now broken in pieces, is fit for sale. 

The manufacture of alum from bituminous shale and 
slate-clay bears a considerable resemblance to the manu- 
facture from alum-slate, but differs in several particu- 
lars. We shall give a sketch of the processes followed in 
two works of this Mnd that are in operation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. The bituminous shale and slate- 
clay employed are obtained from old coal-pits, which are 
very extensive near Glasgow. The air in these coal-pits 
is moist, and its average temperature about 62®. The 
shale having been exposed for many years, has gradually 
opened in the direction of its slaty fracture, so as to re- 
semble in some respects a half-shut fan j and all the ohinlra 
in it are filled with a saline efflorescence in threads. This 
salt is -white, with a shade of green, has a sweetish as- 
tringent taste, and consists of a mixture of sulphate of 
iron and sulphate of alumina. In order to obtain these 
salts^ in a state of solution, nothing more is requisite than 
to ^ lixiviate this shale with water. The lixiviated ore 
being left exposed to the weather, forms more salt, which 
is gradually washed out of it by the rain-water, and tbia 
water is collected and preserved for use. 

The next step in the process is to boil down the Hquid 
to a sufficient state of concentration. At Campsie all 
the boilers are composed of stone, and the heat is appHed 
to the surface. This is a great saving, as leaden vessels 
are not only much more expensive, but require more fre- 
quent renewal. When the Hquid is raised to a sufficiently 
high temperature in the stone reservoir, pounded sulphate 
of potash, or muriate of potash, as they can be procured, 
is mixed with it j and there is an agitator in the vessel, by 
which it is continuaHy stirred about. This addition con- 
verts the sulphate of alumina into alum. The Hquid is 
now let into another trough, and allowed to remain till it 
crystalHses. In this Hquid there are two salts contained 
in solution — ^viz., sulphate of iron and alum ; and it is an 
object of great consequence to separate them completely 
from each other. The principal secret consists in drawing 
off the mother Hquor at the proper time ; for the alum is 
much less soluble in water than the sulphate of iron, and 
therefore cryatalhses first. The first crystals of alum 
formed are very impure. They have a yellow colour, and 
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seeiii GO be partly impi'egnated sulphate of iron. 

They are dissolved in hot water, and the solution poured 
into troughs, and allowed to crystallise a second time. 
These second crystals, though much purer, are not quite 
free from sulphate of iron ; but the separation is accom- 
plished by washing them repeatedly with cold water ; for 
sulphate of iron is much more soluble in that liquid than 
alum. These second crystals are now dissolved in as small 
a quantity of hot water as possible, and the concentrated 
liquid poured while hot into large casks, the surface of 
which is covered with two cross beams. As the liquor 
cools, a vast number of alum crystals form on the sides 
and surface. The casks are allowed to remain till the 
Hquid within is supposed to be nearly of the temperature 
of the atmosphere. This, in winter, requires eleveh days ; 
in summer, fourteen or more. The liquid, after standing 
eleven days in summer, has been observed to be still above 
blood heat. The hoops are then removed, precisely as in 
the manufacture of alum from alum-slate. 

There always remains in the boilers a yellowish sub- 
stance, consisting chiefly of peroxide of iron. This m 
exposed to a strong heat in a reverberatory furnace, and it 
becomes red. In this state it is washed, and yields more 
alum. The red residue is ground to a fine powder, and 
dried. It then answers all the purposes of Venetian red 
as a pigment. By altering the temperature to which this 
matter is exposed, a yellow ochre is obtained instead of 
a red. 

In France, where alum ores are by no means abundant, 
alum is manufactured from clay. This method of making 
the salt was first put in practice by Chaptal when pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Montpellier. His methods have 
been since gradually improved, and brought to a state of 
considerable perfection. The first process tried was this ; 
The clay was reduced to a fine powder in a mill, and then 
mixed with sulphuric acid. After remaining some days, 
it was exposed for twenty-four hours to a temperature of 
about 130®. It was then Hxiviated, and the liquid mixed 
with urine or potash. This method being found incon- 
venient, was abandoned for the following; — ^The day bemg 
well ground, was mixed with half its weight of the saline 
residue from a mixture of sulphur and nitre. T]^ residue 
is little else than sulphate of potash. The mixture was 
formed into balls about 6 inches in diameter, which were 
calcined in a potter’s furnace. They were then placed on 
the floor of a chamber in which sulphuric acid was made. 
The acid vapour caused them to swell, and to open on all 
sides. In about a month they were sujBiciently penetrated 
with the acid. They were then exposed to the air, under 
shades, that the saturation might become more complete. 
Finally, they were lixiviated, and the liquid being evapo- 
rated, yielded pure alum. 

This process was considerably improved by Berard, of 
the Montpellier alum work. Instead of exposing the 
calcined balls to the fumes of sulphuric acid, he sprinkled 
them with a quantity of sulphuric acid of the specific 
gravity 1*367, equal to the weight of the day employed; 
but it is obvious that the proportion must vary with the 
nature of the clay. The solution takes place with the 
greatest facility, and crystals of alum are obtained by 

evaporating the liquid. # ^ ^ i . -u 

Another process was put in practice by Chaptal, m the 
neighbourhood of Paris. A mixture is made of 100 parte 
of day, 60 parte of nitre, and 50 parts of sulphuric acid 
. of the specific gravity 1*367 ; and this mixture is put into 
a retort and distilled. Aqurfortis com^ over, and^ the 
residue in the retort being lixiviated with water, yidds 
abundance of excellent alum. 

For chemical constitution and relations of the alums, 
tiee CHiGMisTKy. 
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ALUMBAGH, the name of a large park or wailed 
enclosure, containing a palace, a mosque, and other builtl- 
ings, as weE bs a b^utiful garden, situated about 4 mil ;9 
from Lucknow, near the Cawnpore road. It was convertcii 
into a fort by the mutineers in 1857 ; and after its capture 
by the British was of importance in connection with the 
military operations around Lucknow. See Lucknow. 

ALUMINIUM, a metallic substance, first separated from 
the chloride by Wohler in 1828. It remained a laboratory 
product until DevEle, about 1858, succeeded in improving 
the mode of production, so as to render the operations 
capable of management on the manufacturing scale. The 
process consists in heating to a red heat a mixture of th*i 
double chloride of aluminium and sodium, or the double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium (cryolite), with the metal 
sodium- A vigorous action takes place, chloride of sodium 
being formed and the metal aluminium separated. On the 
large scale the reduction is effected by throwing a mixture 
of lO.parts of the double chloride, 5 parte of ciyoHte, and 
2 parts of sodium on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace. 
Lnmediately after the action, the fused metal and slag, 
consisting of common salt and fluoride of aluminium, are 
run out, and a new quantity of the previous mixture intro- 
duced. The various patents that have been secured with 
reference to this manufacture have aE regard to the saving 
of the metal sodium. The metal aluminium may be 
separated from the double chloride by electrolysis. For 
this purpose the fused salt has the electric current from 
ten ceEs of a battery passed through it, carbon poles being 
used. The metal appears at the negative pole in large 
globules, which may be cqUected and melted together 
under a layer of fused salt. 

Aln-mininm is a white metal resembling sEver in appear- 
ance. It is very maEeable and ductEe, and may be beaten 
and roEed into thin sheets, or drawn into fine wire. By 
hammering in the cold it becomes as hard as soft iron, but 
may be softened again by fusion. Being highly sonorous, 
it has been used for making bells. It is very Eght, being 
only 2 J times heavier than water, and is thus four times 
lighter than sEver. After fusion it has a specific gravity 
of 2*56; by hammering this may be increased to 2*67, 
It melts at a red heat, and is non-volatEe at ve^ high 
temperatures. The metal conducts heat and electricity as 
weE as sEver. AlnTniniiiTn does not oxidise in air, even 
at a red heat, has no action on water at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and is not acted upon by sulphuretted hydrogen or 
sulphide of ammonium, and thus preserv .^s its lustre where 
silver would be tarnished and blackemL It is not at- 
tacked by nitric acid, even when concentrated, and is not 
soluble in dEute sulphuric acid, but is readEy soluble in 
dEute or concentrated hydrochloric acid with evolution of 
hydrogen. Solutions of caustic potash or soda dissolve 
the metal with great ease, forming aluminate of potash or 
soda, and giving off hydrogen. Aluminium forms aUoys 
with most metals. The copper aEoy caEed aluminium- 
bronze is the most important because of its colour, hard- 
ness, and maUeabiEty, and is largely used for articles of 
jeweEery, for mounting sextants and other astronomical 
instruments, and for making balance beams. 

ALUTA, an affluent of the Danube. See Alt, 

ALVA, a vElage in Stirlingshire, Scotland, situated at 
the foot of Craigleith, one of the OchE range, 7 mEes N.E. 
of Stirling, with which it is connected by railway. 'Besides 
the parish church, there are places of worship belonging to 
the Free and United Presbyterian churches. Tam spin- 
ning and the manufacture of shawls and tweeds are carried 
on to a considerable extent. Population in 1871, 4096. 

ALVA, or Alba, Fbenajstdo Alyakbz db Toledo, 
Duke of, bom in 1508, was descended from one of the most 
Elustrious families in Spain. His grandfather, Ferdinand 
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of Toledo, educated Mm in miKtary science and politics ; 
and he was engaged with distinction at the battle of PaYia 
while still a youth* Selected for a military command by 
Charles T., he took part in the siege of Tunis (1535), and 
anceessfuUy defended Perpignan against the Dauphin of 
France. He was present at the battle of iMuhlberg (1547), 
and the yictory gained there over John of Saxony was dne 
mainly to his exertions. He took part in the subsequent 
siege of Wittenberg, and presided at the court-martial 
which tried the Elector and condemned hiTn to death. In 
1552 Alva was intrusted with the command of the army 
intended to invade France, and was engaged for several 
months in an unsuccessful siege of Aletz. In consequence 
of the success of the French arms in Piedmont, he was 
made commander-in-chief of all the emperor’s forces in 
Italy, and at the same time invested with unlimited power. 
Success did not, however, attend his first attempts, and 
after several unfortunate attacks he was obliged to retire 
into winter quarters. After the abdication of Charles he 
was continued in the command by Philip n., who, how- 
ever, restrained him from extreme measures. Alva had 
subdued the whole Campagna, and was at the gates of 
Rome, when he was compelled by Philip’s orders to nego- 
tiate a peace. One of its terms was, that the Duke of 
Alva^ should in person ask forgiveness of the haughty 
pontiff whom he had conquered. Proud as the duke was 
by nature, and accustomed to treat with persons of the 
highest dignity, yet such was the superstitious veneration 
then entertained for the papal character that he confessed 
his voice failed him at the interview, and his presence of 
mind forsook him. Hot long after this (1559) he was sent 
at the head of a splendid embassy to Paris, to espouse, in 
the name of Ms master, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry, 
king of France. In 1667, PMlip, who was a bigoted 
Catholic, sent Alva into the Hetherlands at the head of an 
army of 10,000 men, with unlimited powers for the extir- 
pation of heretics. When he arrived he soon showed how 
much he merited the confidence wMch Ms master reposed 
in him, and instantly erected a tribunal which soon became 
known to its victims as the “ Court of Blood,” to try all 
persons who had been engaged in the late commotions 
which the civil and religious tyranny of PhOip had excited. 
He imprisoned the counts D*Egmont and Horn, the two 
popular leaders of the Protestants, brought them to an 
imjust trial, and condemned them to death. In a short 
time he totally annihilated every privilege of the people, 
and, with unrelentmg cruelty, put multitudes of them to 
death. The executioner was employed in removing all 
those friends of freedom whom the sword had spared. In 
most of the considerable towns Alva built citadels. In tbft 
city of Antwerp he erected a statue of himself, wMch was 
a monument no less of his vanity than df Ms tyranny : he 
was figured tramphag on the necks of two smaller statues, 
representing the two estates of the Low Countries. By 
Ms unusual and arbitrary demand of new supplies from 
states he greatly aggravated this insult. The exiles 
from the Low Countries, roused to action by his oppression, 
fitted out a fleet of privateers, and after strengthening 
themselves by successful depredations, ventured upon the 
bold exploit of seizing the town of Breil. Thus Alva, by 
^ cruelty, became the unwitting instrument of the future 
independence of the seven Dutch provinces. The fleet of 
ihe exiles having met the Spanish fleet, totally defeated 
it, and reduced Horth Holland and Mons. Many cities 
hastened to throw off the yoke; while the States-General, 
assembling at Dordrecht, openly declared against Alva’s 
government, and marshalled xmder the banners of the 
Prince^ of Oranga Alva’s preparations to oppose the 
gathering storm were made with Ms usual vigour, and he 
succeeded in recovering Mons, Mechlin, and Zutphen, 


under the conduct of Ms son Frederick. With the excep- 
tion of Zealand and Holland, he regained all the provinces- 
and at last Ms son stormed Waerdan, and massacring its 
inhabitants, proceeded to invest the city of Haarlem 
wMch, after standing an obstinate siege, was taken and 
pillaged. Their next attack was upon AlkmAAr • but the 
spirit of desperate resistance was raised to such a height in 
the breasts of the Hollanders that the Spanish veterans 
were repulsed with great loss, and Frederick constrained 
reluctantly to retire. Alva’s feeble state of health and con- 
tinued disasters induced him to solicit Ms recall from the 
government of the Low Countries; a measure wMch in 
all probability, was not displeasing to PMlip, who was 
now resolved to make trial of a milder administration. In 
December 1573 the much oppressed country was relieved 
from the presence of the Duke of Alva, who, returning home 
accompanied by his son, made the infamous boast that during 
the course of six years, besides the multitudes destroyed 
in battle and massacred after victory, he had consigned 
18,000 persons fco the executioner. (For further details ^ 
his administration in the Netherlands, see HolIiANu.) 

^ On Ms return he was treated for some time with great 
distinction by PhUip, A tardy and imperfect justice, how- 
ever, overtook Mm, when he was banished from court and 
confined in the castle of Uzeda for complicity in certain 
disgraceful conduct of Ms son. Here he had remained 
two years, when the success of Don Aoitonio in assuming 
the crown of Portugal determined Philip to turn his eyes 
towards Alva as the person in whose fidelity and abilities he 
could most confide. A secretary was instantly despatched 
to Alva to ascertain whether Ms health was sufficiently 
vigorous to enable Mm to undertake the command of an 
army. The aged chief returned an answer full of loyal 
zeal, and was immediately appointed to the supreme com- 
mand m Portugal. It is a striking fact, however, that the 
liberation and elevation of Alva were not followed by 
forgiveness. In 1581 AJva entered Portugal, defeated 
Antonio, drove him from the kingdom, and soon reduced 
the whole under the subjection of PMlip. Entering Lisbon, 
he seized, an immense treasure, and suffered Ms soldiers, 
with their accustomed violence and rapacity, to sack the 
suburbs and Ticinity. It is reported that Alva, being 
requested to give an account of the money expended on 
that occasion, sternly replied, “ If the king asks me for an 
account, I will make Mm a statement of kingdoms pre- 
served or conquered, of signal victories, of successful sieges, 
and of sixty years’ service.” PMlip deemed it proper to 
make no further inquiries. Alva, however, did not enjoy 
honours and rewards of Ms last expedition, for he died 
in January 1583, at the age of 74. 

ALVARADO, Pepeo de, one of the Spanish leaders in 
the discovery and conquest of America, was horn at Badajoz 
about 1495. He held a command in the expedition sent 
from Cuba against Yucatan in the spring of 1518, and 
returned in a few months, bearing reports of the wealth 
and splendour of Montezuma’s empire. In February 1619 
he accompanied Hernando Cortez in the expedition for the 
conquest of Mexico, being appointed to the command of 
one of the^ eleven vessels of the fleet. (For the details of 
tMs expedition and of Hernando’s share in it, see Coetez 
engaged (1623-4) in the conquest 
Ox Guatemala, . of wMch he was subsequently appointed 
governor by Charles V. In 1534 he attempted to bring 
the province of Quito under Ms power, but had to content 
himself with the exaction of a pecuniary indemnity for the 
expenses of the expedition. During a visit to Spain, three 
years later, he had the governorship of Honduras conferred 
upon Mm in addition to that of Guatemala, He died in 
Guatemala in 1541. 

ALVAJIEZ, Frai^’oisco, born at Coimbra after 1460, a 
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priest and almoner to Dom Manuel, Icing of Portugal, was 
sent in 1515 as secretary to Duarte GalvSo, on an embassy 
to David, king of Abyssinia^ Tbe expedition having been 
delayed by the way, it was not until 1520 that he reached 
Abyssinia, where he remained six years, returning to Li^^bon 
in 1527. In 1533 he was sent to Home on an embassy 
to Pope Clement TIL The precise date of his death, like i 
that of his birth, is unknown ; but it must have been later 
than 1540, in which year he published at Lisbon, under 
the king^s patronage, an account of his travels, in one 
volume folio, entitled Verdadeira Informagam do Preate 
Joas das Indias, This curious work w^as translated in 
Latin, under the title of De Fide, Regime, et MoAhits 
^thiopum, by D am ien Goez, a Portuguese gentleman ; and 
has often been reprinted and translated into other lan- 
guages. The information it contains must, however, be 
received with caution, as the author is prone to exaggerate, 
and does not confine himself to what came within his own 
observation. 

ALVAilEZ, Don Jos^s, the foremost Spanish sculptor of 
modem times, was born at Priego, in the province of 
Cordova, in 1768, and died at Madrid in 1827. Bred to 
his father’s trade of a stone-mason, he devoted all his 
spare time to drawing and modelling. In his twentieth 
year he became a pupil of the Academy of Granada. A 
work he executed soon afterwards for a fountain in his 
native town attracted the notice of the Bishop of Cordova, 
who took the young artist into his house and maintained 
him for several years. In 1799 he obtained from Charles 
IV. a pension of 12,000 reals, to enable him to visit Paris 
and Home. In the former city he executed, in 1804, a 
statue of Ganymede, w'hich placed him at once in the front 
rank of sculptors. Shortly afterwards his pension was 
more than doubled, and he left Paris for Rome, where he 
remained till within a year of his death. The most im- 
portant of his numerous works, executed during this period, 
was a group representing Antilochus and Memnon, which 
was commissioned in marble (1818) by Fei'dinand VIL, 
and secured for the artist the appointment of court sculptor. 
It is now in the Museum of Madrid. Alvarez modelled a 
few portrait busts (Ferdinand VIL, Rossini, the Duchess 
of Alba), which are remarkable for their vigour and fidelity. 

ALVAREZ, Don Mantjel, a Spanish sculptor, w^as bom 
at Salamanca in 1727, and ited in 1797, He followed 
classical models so closely that he was styled by his 
countrymen M Griego, The Greek,’’ His lyorks, which 
are very numerous, are chiefly to be found at Madrid. 

ALWAR, a semi-independent state of Rdjputdnd, and 
under the control of the Governor-General’s agent for 
Rdjputdnd, lies between 28® 13' 25" and 27*^ 14' 34" N. 
lat., and between 77® 15' 35" and 76° 14' 10" E. long. 
It is bounded on the E, by the state of Bhartpur and 
the British district of Gurgdon, on the N. by Gurgdon 
district and the states of Patidld and Hdbhd, on the W. 
by the states of Hdhhd and Jaipur, and on .the S. by 
the states of Jaipur and** Bhartpur. Its configuration is 
irregular, the greatest length from north to south being 
about 80 miles, and brea&i from east to west about 00 
miles, with a total area of about 3000 square miles. The 
total population of the state, as ascertained by a census 
taken in 1872, was 778,596, consisting of 598,333 Hindus, 
180,225 Mahometans, and 38 ChristiaDS. The number 
of males was returned at 418,723, and females at 359,873, 
the proportion of males to the total population being 53-76 
per cent The eastern portion of the state is open and 
highly cultivated; the western is diversified by Mils and 
peaks, wMch form a continuation of the Aravallf range, 
from 12 to 20 miles in breadth. These hills run in rocky 
and precipitous parallel ridges, in some places upwards of 
2200 feet in height. The Sahhf river flows through the 
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north-western part of the state, the only other stream ol 
importance being the Euparel, which rises in the Alwar 
hills, and flows through the state into the Bhartpur terri* 
toiy. 

The one attempt at road-making in the state is a line which con- 
nects the chief town, Alwar, withRdjghar on the one side and vuh 
Tijard on tlie other. The greater portion of this road was meUlIed 
during the minority of the present rdjd, but it has been neglected 
since he took the management of the state into his own hands, and 
is now said to be almost impa^ble, and worse than the ordinary 
cart tracks. The earthwork for a road from Alwar to the Bharl£iur 
border was thrown up, but it has never been metalleA and the line 
is not used for traffic. The Alwar hills are rich in minerals. Iron 
ore is found in large quantities close to the surface. Thirty smelting 
furnaces are kept at work, and are capable of turning out 390 tons 
a-year. They give employment to a large number of people. Two 
copper mines have been in ojjeration for a number of years, but with 
doubtful advantage to the state. Silver, lead, and sulphur are also 
found in small quantities, and attemiits have been made to work 
them, but without success. The principal agricultural products are 
wheat and barley during the cold weather, with grain to a less 
extent. Jodr, bajra, and Indian com are raised during the rains. 
Cotton is extensively cultivated, and exported on a considerable 
scale. A ten years* land settlement, which was formed by a late 
political resident, is now expiring, and a fresh settlement for a 
longer term is being made. The revenue of the state has for some 
time been in an nnsatisfactory state. When the rajd attained Im 
majority, and was invested with the full administration of his terri- 
tory in 1863, the treasury contained a surplus of £205,000. Within 
seven years this surplus had dwindled aw-ay, and debts to the extent 
of £160,000 accumulated. Under these circumstances, the govern- 
ment foimd it necessary to place tlie administration of the state in 
the hands of the political resident, assisted by a council of manage- 
ment consisting of five of the principal chiefs and native gentlemen 
of the state. In 1870-71, the first year under the new management, 
the revenue of the state amounted to £213,085, and the expenditure 
to £135, 201, leaving a smrplus of £77,834, part of which was devoted 
to the liquidation of the state debt, the remainder being kept as a 
working balance. An allowance of £18,000 a-year is made for the 
household expenses of the raja, besides an establishment of horses, 
carriages, and elephants maintained for his use. The educational 
institutions consist of a high school, attended in 1871-72 by 382 
students ; a Th^ur school, for the education of the sons of chiefs 
and native gentlemen, and attended by 51 pupils ; and sixty other 
schools, containing a total of 2785 pupils. Seven towns in the 
state are returned as containing a population of upwards of 6000 
souls— namely, Alwar, 62,357 ; RAjghar, 1^070 ; Tijard, 7382; 
Govindgarh, 6720 ; Rdmgarh, 5581 ; 5381 ; and Bahror, 

5213. The only municipality is the town of Alwar. It derives its 
municipal revenue from a tax of 1 per cent, on the supposed income 
of the owners of houses. This tax yields about £800 per anTiuTn, 
out of which, with some assistance from the state, the city police, 
conservancy establishment, &:c., are paid. 

ALYPIUS, one of the seven Greek writers on mnsio 
whose works are collected and published, with a com- 
mentary and explanatory notes, by Meibomius (ArttigitiB 
Musicce Auctores Septem, AmsteL, 1652). The time in 
wMch he flourished cannot be precisely ascertained. He 
is said to have written before Euclid and Ptolemy; and 
Cassiodorus arranges his work, entitled Introductim to 
Mxidc, between those of Hicomachus and Gaudentius. 
The work consists solely of a list of symbols of the various 
sc^es and modes, and is therefore probably only a fragment 

ALYPIUS OE Antioch, a geographer of the 4th century, 
who was sent by the Emperor J uHan into Britain as prefect, 
and was afterwards commissioned to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem. Among the letters of Julian are two (29 and 
30) addressed to Alypius ; one inviting him to Rome, the 
other thanking him for a geographical treatise, which no 
longer exists, "" 

ALYTH, a town on the eastern borders of Perthshire, 
in a parish of the same name, situated in the valley of 
Strathmore, 13 miles west of Forfar. It is tolerably well 
built, and contains a handsome parish church, and also 
Free, United Presbyterian, and Scottish Episcopal churches. 
The chief industriM employments are linen manufacturing 
mid wool spinning, and there is a fair nearly every month. 
Alyth was created a burgh of barony by James IIL 
Population in 1871, 2134. 
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A3tfADEUS V., sumamed tlie Greats Coxint of Savoy, 
was bom at Bourget in 1249, and succeeded ids uncle 
Pliilip in 1285. Tlie cautious prudence of Amadeus 
enabled him greatly to increase his territory by means of 
marriage, purchase, and donations. He gr^ually rose to 
such eminence among the European powers, that he was 
constituted their umpire to settle their differences — an 
office which he performed with much reputation to himself 
and advantage to them. In 1310 he was created a prince 
of the empire by Henry VII. When the Turks attempted 
* to retake Khodes from the knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
he acquired great renown by the valour with which he led an 
expedition to the relief of the island. A Maltese cross with 
the letters E.KILT, {Forfitudo ^us Bhodum it is 

said, became the arms of Amadeus and his successors, in 
memory of this victory. Amadeus undertook a journey to 
Avignon to persuade Pope John XXIL to preach a crusade 
in favour of Andronicus. He died there in the year 1323. 

AMADEUS Vm., Count and first Duke of Savoy, and 
latterly pope or anti-pope, under the name of Felix V., was 
bom at Chambeiy in 1383, and succeeded his father, 
Amadeus VII., in 1391. Having, by purchase or other- 
wise, added large territories to his patrimonial possessions, 
he became so powerful that the Emperor Sigismund erected 
Savoy into a duchy in 1416; and after his elevation 
Amadeus added Piedmont and other provinces to his 
dominions. After this increase of rank and of territory 
he suddenly, in 1434, retired to a monastery at Eipaille. 
He does not appear, however, to have resigned his duchy, 
but continued to administer it through his son Louis. It 
is said, too, although some historians have cast doubts 
upon the story, that, instead of leading a life of asceticism, 
he spent much of the ducal revenues in furthering his own 
luxury and enjoyment. In 1439, when the pope, Eugenius 
17., was deposed by the council at Basle, Amadeus, alilLough 
not- in orders, was elected, through bribery some say, his 
successor; and after resigning his duchy, was crowned in 
the following year as Felix 7. In the stormy conflict that 
followed, the Emperor Frederick sided with Eugenins, and 
the nations of Europe, except Germany, which remained 
neutral, declared for the one pope or the other. In 1449 
Amadeus thought it prudent to renounce his claim to the 
pontificate in favour of Nicholas 7., who had been elected 
on the death of Eugenius. He, however, induced Nicholas 
to annul all the acts of Eugenius; to confirm the determi- 
nation of the council of Basle to appoint him perpetual 
apostolical legate in Savoy, Piedmont, and the other places 
of his own dominions; and even to confer on him the 
bishoprics of Basle, Lausanne, Strasburg, and Constance. 
Itwas al^o conceded to Amadeus that he should continue to 
wear the pontifical dress, except in a very few particulars; 
that he should not be obKged to go to Rome to attend any 
general council; and that he, instead of kissing the pope’s 
toe, should be permitted to I^s his cheek. Amadeus died 
at Geneva in 1451. 

AMA^IS OF GAUL. The best edition for English 
readers of this famous work is to he found in the abridged 
translation of Southey, and the best account of it is to be 
found in his preface, which, however, is not void of .error. 
Here, for example, is its final sentence: — ^^ATnadis of Oaul 
is among prose what Orlando Furioso is among metrical 
romances — ^not the oldest of its kind, but the best.’’ We, 
of course, in England would place the Morte d' Arthur 
above all romances of the kind; and the praise that we 
allow to Amadis of 6avZ is precisely that which Cervantes 
bestows upon it— of being the earliest and best of the 
Spanish romances. VSTien the licentiate and the barber 
burnt the Kbrary of Don Quixote, they spared from the 
flames only three romances — Awxidi^ of &aul^ PalTnerin of 
Fn^landj and Tivanit the White* *‘I have heard,” said 
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the licentiate, " that Amadis of Gaul was the first book of 
chivalry printed in Spain, and that all the rest sprung 
from it; I think, therefore, as head of so pernicious a sect, 
we ought to condemn him to the fire without mercy.” 

Not so, sir,” said the barber, for I have heard also that 
it is the best of all the books of this kind; and therefore — 
as being unequalled in its way — ^it ought to be spared.” 

You are right,” said the priest, ^^and for that reason its 
life is granted.” Although Cervantes speaks of the romance 
as a Spanish one, and although Southey translated it from 
the oldest extant edition, which is also Spanish, it is cur- 
rently supposed to have been originally written in Portu- 
guese by Vasco Lobeira, himself a good knight, who re- 
ceived Ms spurs on the field of battle from King Joam, and 
who died in 2403. The work, however, has been claimed 
as of French origin by the Comte de Tressan. Southey 
ridicules this theory, and insists upon the claims of the 
Portuguese author. It is quite certain that the Comte de 
Tressan attempted to prove too much; but, on the other 
hand, Southey has not allowed weight enough to the fact 
that the Amadis of Gaul is but the first work of romance 
which appeared in the Portuguese and Castilian languages; 
that it was preceded for more than a century by other 
romances of Anglo-Norman origin; and that, if not in its 
names and personages, yet in its idea — ^in the character of 
its incidents and in much of its geography — ^it belongs to 
the world of Anglo-Norman romance, "^^at though we 
cannot lay our hands on the French original from which 
Lobeira translated, any more than we can lay our hands on 
Lobeira’s own work from which the Castilian version has 
been made, we still know that all the ideas and materials, 
all the design, all the machinery of Amadis of Gauly belong 
to the Anglo-Norman cycle of romance which was in vogue “ 
before Lobeira was born. And in this creed we cheat hiTn 
of nothing when we say that we know not to what extent 
he is entitled to the praise of originality. Knowing what 
we do of these romances, it is not enough to say, for the 
establishment of Lobeira’s claims, that we cannot trace the 
AwxxMs of Gaul to any one before him. Expressions of 
his own throughout his work show that if he was not a 
literal translator, he was at least a borrower. Thus, towards 
the end of his third chapter he writes — “The author 
ceaseth to speak of this, and returneth to the child whom 
Qandales brought up.” The Spanish translator, Montalus, 
confesses to have taken liberties with the Portuguese version 
from which he worked, altering, adding, and abridging. 
The Comte de Tressan maintains that the original French 
work must have ended with the third book and the rescue 
of Oriana; and that from this point we can distinctly trace 
the work of Spanish hands. Southey, again, thinks that 
the work, as it left the hands of Lobeira, ended in the 
fourth book with the marriage of Amadis and Oriana, and 
that aU which follows is due to the tasteless accretions of 
Montalus. Although this is mere conjecture, still it is 
natural that we should attach no little force to the correct 
feehng of Southey. For the story itself, it is impossible 
to give a summary of it — ^the plot being too discon- 
nected; but he who has read one such tale, or even a 
few chapters of one, may have a general impression of aU — 
hacking and hewing in every page, knights always at war 
and seeking adventures, giants in the path, lions in the 
forest, damsels in durance, castles to be attacked, wizards 
and witches with hate in their hearts, kings everywhere 
plentiful as blackberries, and lovely ladies abounding in 
tenderness. The sentiment of the work is very noble, and 
some of the descriptions are jMl of fire; but the reader 
owes more than he is aware to the curtailments of Southey. 

AMADOU {Polyporus fomenfarim), a fungus that grows 
‘upon old trees, especially the oak, ash, fir, and cherry. When , 
b^ten soft it is used as a styptic for slight hsemorrhage. 
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and as material for surgical pads. After being boiled in a 
solution of nitre it is employed as tinder, 

AMAGER, or Amak, a small island belonging to Den- 
mark, lying in tbe Sound, close to the east coast of See- 
land, The channel which separates its northern extremity 
from Seeland forms the harbour of Copenhagen ; and 
nearly the third part of that city, the suburb of Christians- 
hafen, is situated in Amager. The island is about 9 miles 
long and 4 broad, with a fertile soil, which produces large 
quantities of vegetables for tbe Copenhagen market. It is 
peopled chiefly by the descendants of a Dutch colony 
which Christian 11. brought there in 1516, who still 
retain many of the old peculiarities of dress, language, and 
manners. Population about 9000, exclusive of tbe inhabit^ 
ants of Christianshafen. The other towns are Dragoe and 
Castrup, 

AilALASONTHA, or AjaAXAStrENXHA, daughter of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, was born about 498 
A,D. In 515 she married Eutharic, the last representative 
of the Amalx family, who died (524-6), leaving an only 
son, Athalaric. The latter was designated by his grand- 
father Theodoric as the heir to the throne, and Amala- 
sontha was appointed his guardian. On the death of 
Theodoric in 626, Amalasontha became regent, and en- 
deavoured by a wise and vigorous administration to carry 
on the work of civilisation and enlightenment which her 
father had commenced. She devoted herself with special 
solicitude to the education of Athalaric, but her efforts 
were frustrated by the opposition of the Gothic nobles. 
Encouraged by them, the young heir to the throne threw 
off the restraints imposed by his mother, plunged into 
debauchery, and died at the age of sixteen (534), In the 
same year A m alasontha married her cousin Theodahadus, 
and made him co-regent with herself. A few months later 
(April 636) she was assassinated by order of her husband 
in an island on Lake Bolsena, 

AMALEKITES, an ancient people, widely spread 
throughout the country lying on the south and east of 
Palestine, often mentioned in the Jewish Scripture^ and 
celebrated also in Arabian tradition. In Scripture they 
occur first in Gen, xiv, 7, occupying the territory around 
Kadesh, and suffering from the invasion of Cbedorlaomer 
and his confederates. They appear next assaulting the 
Israelites, shortly after the exodus from Egypt, at Rephidim, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai (Ex. xvii, 8 ; cf. 
Deut. XXV. 17). They again occur falling upon a party 
of the Israelites on the southern verge of the promised 
land (Num, xiv, 45 ; cf. xiii. 29), In the time of the 
judges they are found associated with the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Midianites, and *^the children of the 
east,” in repeated attacks upon the Israebtes, invading 
their territory from the eastern side of Jordan (Judges iii 
13j vi. 3). Saul, by divine command, led an expedition 
into the country of Amalek, waging against them an 
exterminating war, “ smiting them from Havilah until 
thou comest to Shur, that is over against Egypt ” (1 Sam. 
XV. 1). David also “invaded the Greshurites, and the 
Gezrites, and the Amalekites 5 for these nations were of 
old the inhabitants of the land as thou goest to Shur, 
even unto the land of Egypt” (1 Sam. xxvii, 8 ). The 
last notice occurs in 1 Ghron. iv. 43, from which we 
team that in the days of Hezekiak a body of Simeonites 
“went to mount Seir” and “smote the rest of the Ama- 
lekites that were escaped a notice showing the accom- 
plishment of the doom of extermination which had been 
denounced against them (Ex. xvii 14—16 ; Niun. xxv. 20), 
and finding an echo in the words of an Arabian poet, “The 
race of ATnUk has disappeared, and there is left of it 
neither mean man nor mighty” (M^udi, Les Prairies 
par Meynard et Oourteille, vol. iii 104). We twice 
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hear of Agag as the name of the king of tbe nation (Num. 
xxiv. 7; 1 Sam. xv, 8 )j and it is reasonably supposed 
that this, like Pharaoh in Egypt, was a name common to 
all their kings. It has been generally supposed that the 
Haman of the book of Esther, called “the Agagite ” be- 
longed to the royal line of the Amalekites ; but it is now 
found, from Assyrian records, that Agagi was the name of a 
country east of Assyria, from which it may be assumed that 
the title was derived. See Lenormant, Lettres Ass^ i 45. 

Josephus agrees with Scripture in assigning to the Ama- 
lekites the territory immediately to the south of Palestine. 
Thus he speaks of them as inhabiting ^^Qobolitis and 
Petra” (Qobolitis— Gebal, in Ps. Ixxxiii 7; cf. Reland, 
Palcestina^ p. 71) ; and as reaching “ from Pelusium to the 
Red Sea” (Ant, Jvd, iii. 2 , 1 ; vi. 7, 3 ; cf. ii. 1, 2 ). 
The country which they are thus represented as occupying 
is suited only to a nomadic population ; and accordingly 
the indications of the Scripture narrative point to this as 
the general character of the Amalekite people. They 
appear as the Bedouins of ancient times, rapid and de- 
vastating in their movements (1 Sam. xxx. 1); and in 
their expeditions “ coming up with their cattle and their 
tents” (Jud, vi 5). At the same time, in the more 
fertile portions of their territory they doubtless bad settled 
abodes. We read in 1 Sam. xv. 5 of “a city of Amalek;” 
and Josephus speaks, apparently in an exaggerated way, 
of their cities being captured by means of elaborate siege 
operations (AkU. Jvd, vi. 7, 2). 

The ethnical character and relation of this people, and their com- 
plete national history, it is impossible satisfactorily to make out 
from the fragmentary materials m onr hands. They are not men- 
tioned in the table of nations in Gen. x., while in Gen. ixxvi. 1:^ 
16, their ancestry seems to he referred to Esau. At the same time, 
the existence of the nation is noticed in Gen xiv., long before Esau ; 
and it seems unnatural to understand this, with Hengstenherg and 
others, in aproleptic sense, especially as there are other independent 
rounds for referring the he^nning of their history to an earlier 
oate. It is certam that the genealogical tables of Scripture, like 
those of Arahia, include cases of adoption or aJIlliation as well as 
of direct descent, and probably it is in this sense Hiat the notice 
referring Amalek to Esau should be understood. In Balaam's pro- 
phecy Amalek is called “the first of nations ” prcsatan* 

tissima ffeTUium, Gesenius), Hum. xxiv. 20, an expression scarcely 
reconcilable in ihe circumstances with descent firom Jacob's brother. 
Again, though found in Jewish scripture located in the immediate 
south and east of the Israelitiah territory, yet there are indications 
in Scripture itself that at one time they had a wider extension. 

*‘The mount of the Amalekites” is mentioned as situated in ** the 
land of Ephraim” (Jud. xii. 16), apparently warranting the infer- 
ence that they once held possessions on the west of the Jordan (sea 
Stanley, Sin. and FaL, p. 237, n) “ Amalek ” also is found in 
some copies of the LXX., as the translation of Maacah, in 2 Sam. x. 
6, 8, giving some ground for the belief that a section of the same 
race had once been settled on the north-east of Palestine (see 
Ewald, G^esch. IsraeVst Bd. I. 335). There is little in the Bible to 
illustrate their linguiatio affinity ; but so far as appears their 
language was Shemitic, identical with or very closely allied to the 
Hebrew. Samuel and the captive Agag (1 Sam. xv. 32), and David 
and the Amalelrite youth (2 Sam. L 13) converse together ; and it 
has been attempted also to explain the names Amdek and Ag^ 
by Shemitie analogies (Meier, Zeitschrift d. morg, Bd. xvin 
p. 677). By Philo \VUa Mosis^ § 39) the AmaleMtea of the Sinaxtifl 
peninsula are called Phoenicians. 

The traditions of the Arabians regarding this race are confused 
and conflicting, yet certainly are not to be summarily rejected as 
destitute of any claim to mstoric credibility; and with all their 
entanglement they speak strongly for the ancient and far-extended 
, power of the people m question, and also more doubtfully for their 
Shemitic affinities* In these traditions, Amlak or Amlik, the father 
of the Amalekites, is represented sometimes as the son of Laud 
Lud), the son of Shem ; sometimes as the son of Aram, the son of 
Laud ; while sometimes also he is spoken of as a son of Ham. 
They belong, with the Adites, Thamudjtes, and others, to the 

g rimitive races of Arahia. They are said to have been expelled 
om Babylonia by the Assyrian conqueror^ and driven westward 
into Arabia and Syria, to have built and reined in Aleppo, to have 
conquered and for some centuries retained possession of Egypt, and to 
be Ihe ancestors of the Berbers in North Africa (see Abufieda, Hist, 
pp. 16, 178 ; Magoudi, op, cU,^ voL iii., p, 106 ; C. de 
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Perceval^ Hid* Arakes^ toL L, p. 18) ; 
p. 198 ; Movers, FMnider^ 2ter Th., Bd. il, p. ^22). 
these Arabian accottnta it is natural to bring into connection the 
facts narrated by Manetho, and now in substance a^eitained ir(^ 
old Elgyptian records, regarding the con(iuest of the biile Talley by 
an AraUan race, called Kycsos by the former, and Meidi, or shep- 
herils, in the l?.tter (see Bunsen, Egypt's Flcme^ vol. iib, p, 266 ; 
Bnagsch, Hist dCEg^te,TQ\* b, p. 75; Chabj^, Les Pasteurs m 
Egpjyte^ p, 9) Now, from the tune of the eighteenth ^dynasty, 
noithem Arabia is found in Egyptian monuments to be in posses- 
sion of a people called Shasu, a name which Egyptologers generally 
compare with the second syllable of Hycsos, and which also, per- 
haps, corresponds with Eiizim of Gen, xiv. 6, These Shasu may 
with confidence be identified with the Amalekites of Scripture ; 
their hmile and their habits are the same ; and^ of them we learn 
that * ' they were spread over a vast territory, quite like the wander- 
ing Arabs" of our day. They are found near Djor, on the north- 
east frontier of Egypt, as well as in the defiles of Lebanon, where 
their depredations Wade themselves felt fourteen centuries before 
our era’^ (Chabas, Etudes sur VAntiqidti Histarigiie^ p. 114; cf. 
his Voyftge dun. Egyptien^ p. 111). They wear short tonics, a 
turban- like head-dress, and are armed with spears and axes._ A 
characteristic feature is the long beard, as among the Canaanitish 
nations *’ ( Bnigsch, Geog. Pischrifteii^ ii. 53). 

The notices occmringin Arabian writers, which speak of Amalek- 
ites as spread over various more southern portions of Arabia, may 
probably be referred to the period subsequent to their expulsion 
from their northern seats hy the Israelites and other enemies. The 
Bcnu-Kerker, who dwell around Mecca, by some referred to IMs 
stock ; the same is true of the Benu-Ainila, who, before mi^ating 
northwards into Syria, dwelt in Yemen. IrVe hear of Amalekites 
also in **CheibaT, Jatrib, and other parts of Hedjaz ” (Ahulfeda, 
Oj?. dt.i pa 179) ; in regard to which notice a certain degree of 
confirmation is afforded by the mention hy Pliny of an Arabian 
town, the name of which reads Marippa Palmalacum, but which 
probably should he read Jatrippa Alamalacum, that is, Jatrib the 
Amaiekite (see Pliny, Hist* Nat* vi, 32 ; Blau, Zeitschrifi d* m* 
Qes,, BtL xxii. 668 ; cf. Noldeke, Tiber d* ArnnlekUer, 37). Accord- 
ing to some (Tuch, Blau, and others), the famous Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions, ascertained to be written in a Shemitic dialect, are to be ascribed 
to the Amalekite race. Doubtless their authors dwelt in the country 
once inhabited by this people, but that they belonged to them, 
and not to some succeeding race, has not yet been demonstrated.^ 

From the cuneiform records we have gained as yet no illustration 
of this suljject, unless the people Malikhu, or Malaku, mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Sennacnerib among certain Aramsean tribes in- 
habiting the valley of the Euphrates, may be identified with 
Amalek (see Emords of the Past^ vol. i., pp. 26, 57). 

AMALFI, a town of Italy, in the Principato Citeriore, 
situated at the entrance of a deep ravine on the north side 
of the Gulf of Salerno, It was founded, according to the 
common account, under Constantine the Great, and was 
one^, of the first cities to recover from the irruption of the 
barbarians into Italy. During the 10th and 11th centuries 
it was an independent repubho of great commercial im* 
portance, with a trade which extended to Egypt and the 
east, and a population of 50,000. Its code of maritime 
laws {Tabula Arruilfitana) is said to have regulated com- 
merce at one time throughout the whole of Italy, but the 
truth of this statement appears to be extremely question- 
able. In 1135 Amalfi was plundered by the Pisans, who are 
said to have then discovered and carried off the far-famed 
maaiuscript of the Pandects of Justinian, which is now in the 
Laurentian library at Florence. Soon after this the town 
passed under the dominion of ^Naples, and from that time 
rapidly declined. In 1343 a tenable storm buried a large 
part of the town under the sea, and at the present day it 
is a mere wreck of its former greatness. It has only about 
6500 inhabitants, whose chief employments are fishing 
and the manufacture of macaroni, silk, and paper. It is 
still the seat of an archbishop, and contains an ancient 
cathedral dedicated to St Andrew. Plavio Qiqja, to whom 
the invention of the marineris compass has been ascribed, 
and Masaniello were bom at Amalfi. 

AMALGAM, the name given to an alloy of mercury and 
anotiher metal. The amalgams are a very numerous class 
of compounds, and many of them are used largely in the 
arts. Many amalgams are produced by direct contact of 
the metals, with evolution of heat. Others are obtained 
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by the action of mercury on a salt of the metal, or the 
action of the metal on a salt of mercury, assisted by the 
passage of a weak electric current in some cases. Some 
amalgams are solid, others liquid. They are, generally 
speaking, weak compounds, many of them being decom- 
posed by pressure, and all are decomposed at a white beak 
Tin amalgam is used for ^‘silvering” mirrors, gold and 
silver amalgam in gilding and silvering, cadmium and 
copper amalgam in dentistry, and an amalgam of zinc and 
tin for the rubbers of electrical machines. See Mercury 
and Chemistry. 

AMALIA, Ajtxa, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, was bom 
at Wolfenbiittel on the 24th October 1739, and married 
Duke Ernest of Saxe-Weimar in 1756, Her husband died 
in 1758, leaving her regent for their infant son, Karl 
August. During the protracted minority she administered 
the affairs of the duchy with the greatest prudence, 
strengthening its resources and improving its position in 
spite of the troubles of the Seven Years" War. She was a 
warm patroness of art and literature, and attracted to 
Weimar many of the most eminent men in Germany. 
Wieland was appointed tutor to her son ; and the names 
of Herder, Goethe, Knebel, Bottiger, Musseus, and Schiller 
shed an undying lustre on her court. In 1775 she retired 
into private life, her son having attained his majority. 
In 1788 she set out on a lengthened tour through Italy, 
being accompanied by Goethe. She died on the 10th 
Aprfi 1807. A memorial of the duchess is included in 
G6ethe"s works under the title Zum Andenhm der Filrstin 
Anna-Amalia* 

AMALRIO or Amauri op Bena, so called from his 
birthplace, a small village in the diocese of Chartres, was 
the founder of a school of pantheists known by his name. 
He lectured at Paris about the year 1200, and attracted a 
large circle of hearers. In 1204 his doctrines were con- 
demned by the university; and on a personal appeal to 
Pope Innocent III. the sentence was ratified, Amalric 
being ordered to return to Paris and recant his errors. 
This he did in 1207. His death, two years later, was 
caused, it is said, by grief at the humiliation to which he 
had been subjected. In the same year (1209) ten of his 
followers were burnt before the gates of Paris, and 
Amalric’s own body was exhumed and burnt, and the 
ashes given to the winds. The doctrines of the Amal- 
ricians were formally condemned by the fourth Laterau 
Council in 1215. 

AMALTEO, the name of a family belonging to Oderzo, 
Treviso, several members of which were distinguished in 
literature. The best known are three brothers, Qeronimo 
(1507-74), Giambattista (1525-73), and GomeHo (1630- 
1603), whose Latin poems were published in one collection 
under the title Trium Frairum AmaZiheorum Carmina 
(Venice, 1627; Amst. 1689). The eldest brother, Geroi^o, 
was a celebrated physician; the second, Giambattista, 
accompanied a Venetian embassy to England in 1664, and 
was secretary to Pius IV. at the Council of Trent; the 
third, Comelio, was a physician and secretary to the re- 
public of Ragusa. 

AMALTEO, PoMPONio, a painter of the Venetian 
school, was horn at San Vito in Friuli in 1505, and died 
in 1584. He was a pupil of Pordenone, whose style he 
closely imitated. His works consist chiefly of frescoes and 
altar-pieces, and many of tliem have suffered greatly from 
the ravages of time. 

AMAEA SINHA, a Sanscrit grammarian and poet, of 
whose personal history hardly anything is known. He is 
said to have been “ one of the nine gems that adorned the 
throne of Vikramaditya,” and accordingly to have flourished 
about 66 B.C. This seems on the whole the most pro- 
bable date, though the fifth century of the Christian era. 
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and even the eleventh, have also been assigned, on the sup- 
position that the Vikramaditya spoken of was not the first 
but a later monarch of the name. Amara seems to have 
been a Buddhist; and an early tradition asserts that his 
works, with one exception, were destroyed during the per- 
secution carried on by the orthodox Brahmins in the fifth 
century. The exception is the celebrated Arnara-Koslva 
(Treasury of Amara), a vocabulary of Sanscrit roots, in 
three books, and hence sometimes called Trtkanda^ or the 
“Tripartite.” It contains 10,000 words, and is arranged, 
like other works of its class, in metre, to aid the memory. 
The first chapter of the Kosha was printed at Home in 
Tamil character, in 1798. An edition of the entire work, 
with English notes and an index by Colebrooke, appeared 
at Serampore in 1808. The Sanscrit text was printed at 
Calcutta in 1831. A French translation by Loiseleur- 
Dcslongchamps was published at Paris in 1839. 

AMAEANTH, or Abta.kakt (from the Greek d/iapavros, 
un withering), a name chiefly used in poetry, and applied 
to certain plants which, from not soon fading, typified 
immortality. Thus JVIiiton {Paradise Lost^ iii. 353) : — 

** Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Be^n to bloom; but soon for man's offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows. 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 
Eolls o’er elysian flowers her amber stream: 

With these that never fade the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks.” 

The famous flowers, however, still live upon earth, and 
are known in our gardens, as love-Ees-bleeding, princess 
feather, cockscomb, and the globe amaranth. As we 
• wreathe our churches in winter with hoUy and ivy, the 
churches in Portugal and other southern countries are 
adorned with the purple tints of the globe amaranth, 
which is said to retain its colour for years. It should be 
noted that the proper spelling of the word is amarant; 
the more common spelling seems to have come from a 
hazy notion that the final syllable is the Greek word for 
flower, which enters into a vast number of botanical names. 

AMAEAPUEA, EteraUy “ the City of the Gods,” a town 
of independent Burmah, situated on the east bank of the 
Irawadi river, in 21° 57' N. lat., and 73° 4' E. long. The 
town was founded in 1783, and made the capital of the 
Burmese kingdom. It increased rapidly in size and popu- 
lation, and in 1810 was estimated to contain 170,000 
inhabitants; but in that year the towm was d^troyed by 
fire, and this disaster, together with the removal of the 
native court in 1819, caused a decline in the prosperily of 
the place. In 1827 its population was estimated at only 
30,000. Since then it has suffered another severe calamity 
from an earthquake, -which in 1839 destroyed the greater 
part of the city. It is regularly laid out, but, with the 
exception of some temples, is built only of bamboos, 
filthough several of the buildings, being richly gilt, have a 
showy appearance. The most remarkable edifice is a cele- 
brated temple, adorned with 260 lofty pillars of gilt wood, 
and containing a colossal bronze statue of Buddha. The 
remains of the ancient palace of the Burmese monarchs 
still survive in the centre of the town. During the time 
of its prosperity Amarapura was defended by a rampart 
and a large square citadel, with a broad moat, the walls 
being 7000 feet long and 20 feet high, with a bastion at 
each comer. 

AM ASIA, or Amasiayah, a town in AnatoHa,. Turkey, 
situated on both sides of the Yeshil-Irmak, or Iris, m a 
narrow gorge about 80 miles from the mouth of the river. 
The houses being ill-built and the streets narrow, the town 
Would have a mean appearance but for its situation and 
the splendid remains of antiquity in its neighbourhood. 
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The most remarkable of these are the Acro£)oliB, which is 
built on a lofty rock overhanging the town; the tombs of 
the kings of Pontus, described by Strabo the geographer, 
a native of Amasia; and a handsome mosque, erected in 
1490 by the Sultan Bajazet IL The chief productions of 
Amasia and the surrounding districts are silk, salt, wheat, 
wine, and cotton. Population of the town, 25,000. 

AMASIS, King of Egypt, ascended the throne 569 B.C. 
From the rank of a common soldier he graduaUy rose to be 
one of the principal officers in the court of Apries, the last 
king of the line of Psammetichus. Being commissioned by 
Ax>ries to quell an insurrection, he went over to the rebels, 
who proclaimed him king. Apries, whose tyranny had 
caused nearly all liis subjects to desert him, took the field 
'aith an army of mercenaries, and meeting Amasis near 
Memphis, was defeated and taken prisoner. The usurper 
treat^ the captive prince with great lenity; but so violent 
was the popular hatred, chat he was compelled to deliver 
him into the hands of his enraged countrymen, who in- 
stantly put him to death by strangling. Under the pru- 
dent administration of Amasis, Egypt enjoyed the greatest 
prosj)erity. He adorned it with numerous and splendid 
biddings, among which were a portico to the temple of 
Minerva at Sais, and the great temple of Isis at Mem- 
phis. He also erected a colossus before the temple of 
Vulcan, 75 feet in length, resting on its back; and on the 
basis stood two statues, each 20 feet high, cut out of the 
same stone. To gain the alliance of the Greeks, he allotted 
settlements for them on the sea-coast, permitting them to 
build temples, and to observe all the rites of their religion 
unmolested; and when the temple of the Delphians was 
burnt he presented them with 1000 talents to assist them 
in rebuilding it. He also married a Grecian lady, named 
Ladice, the daughter of Battus of Gyrene, and had a 
bodyguard of Greeks in his pay. Solon, the celebrated 
lawgiver, is reported to have visited Amasis. The close 
of his reign was disturbed by the threatened invasion of 
Cambyses, king of Persia, and by the rupture of the 
alliance between Amasis and Polycrates of Samos. (See 
PoLYCEATEs.) Amasis, however, did not live to see the 
conquest of Egypt, for he died in 525, before the Persians 
had entered the country, 

AMAT, Felix, a Spanish ecclesiastical historian, w£U3 
bom at Sabadell, in the diocese of Barcelona, 10th August 
1750. He entered the church in 1767, and after taking his 
doctoris degree at Grenada in 1770, was made professor 
of philosophy and librarian in the episcopal seminary at 
Barcelona. In these offices, and in that of director of 
the seminary, which he subsequently held, his talents and 
energy did much to advance the efficiency of the institu- 
tion. In 1803 he was made archbishop of Palmyra by the 
pope, and in the same year the king, Charles IV., created 
him abbot of St Ildefonso. When the war with France 
broke out in 1794, A mat was at first looked upon as an 
undoubted patriot, but latterly he was suspected, and with 
some reason, of favouring the French cause. He was 
compelled to leave Madrid on the entry of the British in 
1812; and was subsequently, in 1814, banished to Cata- 
lonia. He died' in a Franciscan convent near Salent on 
28th September 1824. Amatis chief work is his 
tical JSistory^ from the birth of Christ to the end of the 
18th century, originally published in twelve volumes 
(1793-1803). It was condemned by the Inquisition, but 
rather on poEticai than on religious grounds. Hia other 
works are numerous, the most important being his* 
Observations on Ecclesiastical Power and his JSiss Letters to 
Irenicus, in which he attacked the theory that consent of 
the subjects is the necessary foundation of sovereignty. 
Amat was a man of gigantic stature, being, it is said, at 
the age of seventeen, 7 feet 2 inches in height. 
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AMATI, tlie name of a family of Tiolin-makers who 
flourished at Cremona from about 1550 to 1692. Accord- 
ing to F4tis, Andrea and Nicolo Amati, two brothers, were 
the first Italians who made Tiolins. They were succeeded 
by Antonio and Geronimo, sons of Nicolo. Another 
Nicolo, son of Qeronimo, was alive in 1692. ^ The violins 
made by this family are distinguished by their small size, 
ex(^uisite finish, and the mathematical proportion of the 
parts. Their tone is soft and sweet, but deficient in inten- 
sity, owing to the flatness of their modeL Stradivari was 
a pupil of the Amatis. ^ 

iVJStlATITLAN, the name of a lake and town m Guate- 
mala, Central America. The lake is 18 miles from the 
city of Guatemala, and is about 9 miles long and 3 broad. 
The town, which is sometimes called St Juan d’Amatitlan, 
is situated on the shores of the lake. The houses are ^ 
of one storey, and are mostly built of mud. The Jesuits 
formerly extensive sugar plantations at Amatitlan, but 
the chief industry now is the raising of the cod^eal. The 
wells of the town are strongly impregnated with salt and 
alum, and in the vicinity there are several hot springs. 
Population about 10,000, chiefly mulattoes and samboes. 

A3^IAUROSIS (d/xaJpwcrts), a deprivation of sight. The 
term is now limited chiefly to those forms of defect or loss 
of vision which are caused by diseases not directly involv- 
ing the eye, although sooner or later the optic nerve 
undergoes changes recognisable by the ophthalmoscope. 
Sometimes the amaurosis is temporary, disappearing with 
the removal of the disease with which it ia associated j but 
in many cases, more especially where the brain and spinal 
cord are affected, the amaurosis remains permanent. 

AMAXIOHI, a seaport town on the N. of the Ionian 
island of Santa Maura, It is the capital of the island, and 
the residence of a Greek archbishop. The frequent occur- 
rence of earthquakes compels the inhabitants to construct 
their houses of wood ; hence the town is of mean appear- 
ance. Its harbour admits small craft only. Population, 
7000. 

AMAZON, Maea^oiv, Osellana, or Solimoens, a 
river of South America, the largest in the world. Its 
head stream is either the XJcayale or Apurimac, which 
. rises in Peru about 16® S. lat., and 72® W. long, j or the 
more northerly Maranon, also called Tunguragua, which 
flows from Lake Lauricocha, 10® 30' S. lat., and 76® 10' 
W. long. The former is the longer river, but the latter 
has perhaps the weight of authority in its favour. The 
Maranon flows in a north-westerly direction, paralld to 
the Ucayale, as far as 6® S. lat., when it bends to the 
north-east, and, on reaching the frontiers of Equador, 
turns almost due east. It thence forms the boundary 
between Equador and Peru, with an easterly direction, 
until it joins the Ucayale. The united river continues to 
separate Equador and Peru as long as these countries are 
conterminous, and thereafter strikes through Brazil, the 
general direction being north-north-east. It finally dis- 
charges itself into the Atlantic under the equator. From 
the source of the Apurimac to the ocean this mighty river 
has a length, including windings, of nearly 4000 miles. 
It receives enormous tributaries — from the north, the 
Napo and the Putumayo, each about 700 miles long; the 
Tapura, 1000 miles; the Negro, 1400; as well as others 
of less importance : from the south, besides the Yavari, the 
Yutai, the Yuma, Tefe, the Puruo, and others, there are the 
Madeira, of nearly 2000 miles ; the Topayoa, of 1200 ; the 
Xingu, of 1300 ; and the Tocantins, of 1200. In addition 
to these, the Huallaga, of 500 miles, joins the Maranon, 
from the south, above its union with the Ucayale. The 
area drained by the ‘Amazon and its tributaries is pro- 
bably not less than 2,^00,000 square miles, or more than 
a third part of South America. The breadth of the river, 
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of course, vanes at different points. At some distance 
below Jaen, on the Maranon, it Tvas found to be 860 feet 
wide * at a pass called the Pongo de Manseriche its bed 
is suddenly contracted from 250 to 25 fathoms, being 
enclosed on either side by rocks, which rise Kke perpen- 
dicular walls to a great height ; at the junction with the 
Napo its breadth has increased to 900 fathoms. Between 
the Negro and the Madeira it has the breadth of a league, 
which extends to two leagues at those parts where isl^ds 
abound ; but during the annual rise of the water it covers 
a great part of the adjacent country, and has then no 
determinate limits. The main mouth is about 50 miles 
wide above the island of Caviana, but the whole delta, 
including the Para mouth and the island of Joannes, is 
nearly 200 miles from shore to shore. The depth of the 
Amazon in some parts exceeds 50 fathoms, and the river 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size up to the con- 
fluence of the Maranon and the Ucayale. Beyond this 
point vessels of a smaller size can proceed as far as San 
Boga, on the Maranon, and a considerable distance up the 
Ucayale and the Huallaga. The velocity of the water 
above San Boija so greatly exceeds the average (which is 
about miles an hour), that navigation becomes difficult, 
and among the rapids is impossible, even to canoes. 
Nearly all the branches of the Amazon are navigable to a 
great distance from their junction with the main stream ; 
and collectively the whole presents an extent of water 
communication unparalleled in any other part of the 
globe. It may be mentioned, too, that as the wind and 
current are usually, at least from July to December, 
opposed to each other, a vessel can make her way either 
up or down with great facility by availing herseH of her 
sails in the one case, and committing herself to the force 
of the current in the other. Since the introduction of 
steamers, however, this circumstance is of less importance, 
lie influence of the tides is felt 400 iniles above the 
mouth of the Amazon, while on the other hand the river 
current is distinctly perceptible in the ocean for more 
than 200 miles from the shore. The curious tidal pheno- 
menon called the 5or«, or proroca^ is thus described by La 
Condamine : — 

“ During three days before the new and full moons, the period of 
the highest tides, the sea, instead of occupying six hours to reach 
its flood, sweUs to its hig;host limit in one or two minutes. The 
noise of this terrible flood is heard five or six miles off, and increases 
as it approaches. Presently you see a liauid promontory 12 or 16 
feet hij^ followed by another, and another, and sometimes hy a 
fourth. These watery mountains spread across the whole channel, 
and advance with a prodigious rapidity, rending and crushing 
everything in their way. Immense trees are sometimes uprooted 
by it, and sometimes whole tracts of land are swept away.’^ 

The Amazon traverses a region thickly covered with lofty 
forests, which are the haunts of the jaguar, bear, panther, 
and other wild animals, and are inhabited by numerous 
small* tribes of savages, among whom the Spaniards pd 
Portuguese have established missionaries. The river 
abounds with fish, many of which are delicious eating; 
and turtles of an excellent quality are numerous. Large 
alligators may be frequently seen stretched motionless ^ in 
the mud like trunks of trees. The name Amazon (which 
is also written Aifruizom and Arfiazonas) is derived from the 
Indian word AmasBona^ or ‘‘ boat-destroyer,'’ the reference 
being to the destructive pr(yroca. According to native 
usage, the name Amazon ought to be restricted to the 
lower part of the river, below the mouth of the Kio 
Negro, the portion above that point, as far at least as the 
junction of the Maranon and the Ucayale, being termed 
by the natives Sohmoens. The other two designations by 
which the river is sometimes known owe their origin 
respectively to Francis Orellana, who in 1540 sailed from 
the mouth of the Bio Napo to the ocean, and Maranon, 

! 
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who visited the upper waters in 1513. Yahez Pinzon, 
however, visited the river before either, having discovered 
ihe mouth in 1500. (Sec the works of Bates, Wallace, 
aud W. H. Edwards, and the article BeaziI/.) 

AJIAZONS (*A^a^ov€ 9 ), a race of women represented 
in Greek legend as having lived in the north-east of Asia 
Minor, near the shore of the Black Sea, and as having 
there formed an independent state, with a queen at its 
head, and with the mythical towm of Themiscyra, on the 
river Thermodon, as its capital. From this centre they 
made warlilre ezcursions, sometimes northward, but chiefly 
against the people on the coast of Asia Minor. From the 
traditions that to repel and conquer them was assigned as 
a task to Bellerophon by the King of Lycia, and again to 
Hercules by Eurystheus, it may be‘mferred that they 
were regarded by the Greeks at least as a permanent 
source of danger. But equally, if the task of conquering 
them is to be strictly compared with the other tasks in 
which these heroes were generally opposed to monsters 
and beings impossible in themselves, but possible as iQus- 
trationa of permanent danger and damage, it would follow 
that the Amazons were mythical illustrations of the 
dangers which beset the Greeks on the coast of Asm 
Minor. Their impossibility as actual beings is further 
recognised in works of art, in which combats between 
them and Greeks are placed on the same level as, and 
often associated with, combats of Greeks and centaurs. 
The belief in the existence of the Amazons, however, 
having been once accepted and introduced into the national 
poetry and art, it became necessary to surround them as 
far as possible with the appearance of not unnatural 
beings. Their occupation was hunting and war; their 
arms the bow, spear, axe, a haK shield, nearly in the 
shape of a crescent, called pelta^ and in early art a helmet, 
the model before the Greek mind having apparently been 
the goddess Athene (Minerva). In later art they approach 
the model of Artemis (Diana), wearing a thin dress, girt 
high for speed j while on the later painted vases their 
dress is often peculiarly Persian — ^that is, close-fitting 
trousers, and a high cap called the Mdaris, They fought 
partly on foot, partly on horseback, and always without 
quarter; so that the epithet of dvS/aoKrovot, or oiorpata^ 
which is the Scythian equivalent (Herod, iv. 110), was 
applied to them. To maintain their stock, annual visits 
were paid to the neighbouring peoples ; and when, in con- 
sequence of this, children were bom, the males were either 
sent over the borders or retained and brought up crippled, 
and in the condition of slaves, while the female children 
were assiduously trained to hunting sgid war* So as to 
have freedom in the use of the bow, the right breast was 
either removed by burning and other processes, or was 
checked in its growth ; hence the ancient derivation of the 
name Amazon from breastless.^' But instead of 

there being any indication of this in works of art, it is 
noticeable that in the case of wounded Amazons the wound 
is in the breast, as if the artist conceived them as truly 
womanly in that region. The other derivations are — (1) 
from d-/Ad^o 5 , in the sense of “ strong-breasted,” so as to 
compare with their deity Artemis Tolymozos ; (2) from 
•a-fxdcrcriD, “not touching (men);” (3) from the Scythian 
am azzenf a “ virago.” The deities of the Amazons were 
Ares (Mars) and Artemis, the former being consistently 
assigned to them as a god of war, and as a god of Thracian 
and generally northern origin. In the case of Artemis, it 
was not here the usual Greek goddess of that name, but an 
Asiatic deity in some respects her equivalent, but different, 
among other points, in this, that troops of women {htero- 
dulm) were associated with her worship, especially as it 
existed at Ephesus in historical times. That it m’ay have 
been so also in the early myth-making age, and that 
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accordingly the idea of the Amazons as a race may have 
originated in the ecstatic lawless life of these women, has 
been conjectured. With regard to Ephesus, it was said 
that a body of Amazons, under a princess named Lanipedo, 
had founded that town, and established the worship of 
Artemis ; though in another account they appear as 
enemies of this religion, and as having burnt the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus. Several other towns of Asia 
Minor claimed to have been founded by Amazons; but 
according to Diodorus (ii. 62, 55), the Amazons in this 
case were a race of women who inhabited the west of 
Libya, and who once, led by their queen Myrina, advanced 
through Asia Minor and on to Thrace, where they were 
defeated by Mopsus, and compelled to return. Other 
memorials of the expeditions and battle-fields of the Ama- 
zons were recognised in the tumuli in the Troad and 
elsewhere in Asia Minor. These ancient local traditions 
derived a strong colour of reality afterwards, when inroads 
of barbarians, under a female leader, occurred, as in the 
time of Cyrus, or when Thalestris appeared before Alex- 
ander the Great, announcing herself as the queen of the 
Amazons ; but chiefly when it was observed that certain 
characteristics of the Amazons actually existed among the 
women of Sarmatia. The effect of this mixture of fact 
and legend may be seen in the account given by Herodotus 
(iv. 110) of the collapse of the Amazonian state, or in the 
origin of it as related by Justin (ii 4). On the other 
hand, the Persian war seems to have freshened, as if to 
supply a mythical prototype, the national legends of 
combats between Greeks and Amazons. These legends 
recounted the defeat of the Amazons, firsttby Bellerophon, 
and secondly by Hercules, who had been ordered by 
Eurystheus to bring him the girdle of their queen Hippo- 
lyte, or, in other words, since the girdle of their queen 
would in Greek eyes be the most sacred object, to conquer 
the whole race of Amazons, It is supposed that he was 
accompanied by his friend Theseus, and that this was the 
occasion on which the latter became possessed of the 
Amazon princess Antiope. From his possession of her 
originated a third legend, which described an mvasion of 
Attica by a body of Amazons, with the view of carrying 
off Antiope. Their utter defeat by Theseus must have 
seemed, in the light of Marathon and l&damis, as a fore- 
cast of the glory then won by Athens, The fourth legend, 
which deals with the appearance of an army of Amazons, 
led by their queen Penthesilea on the side of the Trojans 
in the Trojan war, was devdoped by Arctinus of Miletus 
in his poem the jSthiopis. Achilles and t}ie queen meet 
inf battie, and she falls by his hand; but the hero is 
smitten with grief, and lifts her gently before she dies. It 
is this feeling of regret on the part of a hero who is com- 
pelled to kill a woman in his own defence, that gives the 
principal tone to the existing works of Greek art, in which 
combats with Amazons are represented, and especially to 
works of sculpture. Of this class there exist (besides a 
number of reliefs, among which those from the temple of 
Apollo at Phigalia, now in the British Museum, are con- 
spicuous for many touching motives of this kind), several 
statues of wounded Amazons, the sad expression of which, 
combined with the nobility of form and power of limb, 
shows what was the highest conception of them in the best 
days of Greek art. (a. s. m.) 

AMBAlA, a division, district, and city of British India, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
'Panjab. The Amb&14 division comprises the districts of 
Ambdld and LudhiAnd in the plains, and the district of 
SimU in the Himdlayas. The last-named district consists 
of a few detached patches of territory, scattered among 
the territories of the petty chieftains by whom the neigh- 
bouring lulls are held. Simld district is, however, the 
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geat of the supreme government of India during the hot 
weather, and its chief town, of the same name, is the largest 
hill station in In dia . The other two districts of the divi- 
sion lie upon the plains at the foot of the Himdlayas. 
They are bounded on the jSr.H. by those mountains, on the 
N.W. by the river Satlej, on the S.W. by the district of 
Firozpur, the independent native state of Patidli, and the 
district of Eamdl, and on the S.K by the river J amni., 

DiSTBicrr stretches N.W. and S.E. along the 
lower face of the Himdlayas, and lies between 29° 65' and 
31“ 14' K lat, and between 76° 37' and 77° 38' E. long. 
It is bounded on the N,E. by the Himdlayas, on the N.W. 
by the river Satlej, on the S,E. by the river Jamnd, and 
on the S.W. by the district of LudhidnA, the state of 
Patidld, and the district of Karndl. The total area of the 
district is 2628 square miles, or 1,681,930 acres, of which 
946,526 acres are cultivated, 283,989 acres are cultivable, 
but not actually under tillage, and 452,415 acres are 
uacultivable and waste. The total population of the 
district, according to the census of 1868, amounts to 
1,035,488 souls, divided into the following classes : — 
Hindus, 689,333; Mahometans, 286,874; SiShs, 66,440; 
others, 2841. The males numbered 567,930, and the 
females 467,558; the proportion of males to the total 
population being 54*84 per cent. The principal tribes and 
castes in point of numbers are — (1.) Jdts, viz., Hindus and 
Sikhs, 161,967; Mahometans, 13,368: total, 175,335. (2.) 
Chdmdrs (Hindus), 125,638. (3.) Edjputs — ^viz., Hindus 

and Sikhs, 20,121; Mahometans, 62,866: total, 82,987. 
(4.) Brdhmans, 63,744. (5.) Gujjars — ^viz., Hindus and 

Sikhs, 24,500 ; Mahometans, 24,196: total, 48,695. (6.) 

Banids (Hindus), 39,093. The total agricultural popula- 
tion was 601,056. Taking the population as compared 
with the area, the result gives 1*62 acres per head of the 
population, ox 3*35 acres per head of the agricultural 
population. Putting aside the uncultivable and waste land, 
there are 1*18 acres of cultivated or cultivable land per 
head of the population, or 2*45 acres per head of the agri- 
cultural population. Taking only the area under actual 
cultivation, there are *91 acres per head of population, or 
1 *88 acres per head of the agricultural population. With 
one small exception, the whole district consists of a level 
alluvial plain, sloping away gradually from the foot of the 
Himdlayas, and lying between the rivers Jamnd and Satlej. 
These rivers do not materially affect the district, which 
has a drainage system of its own, consisting of the numerous 
torrents and water-courses which pour down upon it from 
the hills. In the southern portion of the district these 
torrents run in broad sandy beds scarcely below the sur- 
face of the country, and vary from 200 yards to a mile in 
width, until, at a distance of 20 or 30 miles from the hiUs, 
they assume the form of comparatively docile streams, 
with weU-defined clay banks. Towards the northern por- 
tion of the district the torrents run in deep beds from the 
point where they debouch from the hiUs; they also differ 
from the streams of the southern tract in being free from 
sand. The principal of these northern streams is the 
Qhaggar, into which aU the other minor streams sooner or 
later empty themselves, some within and some beyond 
the limits of the district. Whatever surplus water of 
this river is not swallowed up by irrigation passes on 
through Patidld state and Sirsd, and is finally lost in the 
sands of Bdjputdnd. The Ghaggar is the only perennial 
stream within the district, and even it dwindles down to a 
tiny rivulet in the dry weather, and disappears altogether 
beyond the border of the district. 

The Sind, Panjab, and Dehli railway passes through the centre of 
the district from south-east to north-west. The other principal land 
routes are two main lines of road, one passing throu^ the district 
parallel to the line of railway, and the other coming from Dehli and 


Kamal, entering it on the south, and running northward till the two 
roads meet at Ambala city. A less important road runs northward 
from this town to the foot of the Himdlayas, and forms the route to 
Ihe hill station of Simld. The principal agricultural products of 
Ambdld district are wheat, ^in, and barley for the spring harvest, 
and ricje, jodr (spiked millet), and Indian com in the autumn. The 
total area under cultivation in 1871--72 was, for the spring harvest 
437,377 acres, and for the autumn crop 496,542 acres, land 
settlement of the southern portion of the district was completed in 
1853, and that of the northern part in 1855. Both will expire in 
1880. The following eight towns are returned as containing a 
population of upwards of 6000 souls, the first-named seven being 
also municipalities; Ambala, population, 50,662 souls; Shdhabad, 
11,678; Jagadhrf, 11,678; Sadhaurd, 11,198; Riipar, 8700; Buna, 
8351; Ihaneswar, 7929; Mani Majra, 5989. A municipal in- 
come is also raised from the following seven towns: — Eharar, 
Siswdn, Morindah, Pihewah, Bddaur, Ladwah, and Khizirdbdd. All 
the municipalities derive their revenue from a system of octroi 
duties. The total revenue of Ambala district for 1871 was £101,362, 
of which 74 per cent., or £74,446, was derived from the land. The 
other principal items of revenue were as follows: — Distilleries, 
£3594, 14s. ; drags and opium, £3181, 4s. ; income-tax, £2709, 14s.; 
stamps, £9308, 143. ; local rates levied under Act xx. of 1871, 
£7653, 18s. .^bala is one of the territories previously held hj 
a Sikh Sarddr which lapsed to the East India Company in defauh 
of rightful heirs. The district was seized by Ranjit Singh during 
one of his marauding expeditions. This aggression caused the 
movement of British troops in 1809 which resulted in the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh by which he was required to withdraw his army 
from the left bank of the Satlej, and to relinquish his recent con- 
quests in Sirhind. 

AmbAiJl City, the capital of the district of the same 
name, is situated in 30° 24' N. lat., and 76° 49' E. long. 
It forms a large and important station on the Sind, Pan- 
jdb, and Dehli railway. The military station and can- 
tonments lie a few miles south-east of the town. Ambdld 
is a large walled to\m, situated in a level and highly-culti- 
vated country, well supplied with* water, and capable of 
furnisHng abundant supplies. The houses are built of 
burnt brick, and the streets are very narrow. The town 
population is returned at 60,662 souls, but this probably 
includes the English station. The population within muni- 
cipal limits numbers 24,040, divided as follows; — Agricul- 
turists, 3226; non-agriculturists, 20,814. The town has 
been constituted a second-class municipality, the affairs of 
which are conducted by a committee consisting of six 
official and five non-official members. The municipal in- 
come is derived from an octroi duty, and the revenue has 
increased from £836, 16s. in 1867-68, to £1520 in 
1871-72. The average incidence of municipal taxation in 
the latter year was Is. 3Jd. per head of the population 
within municipal limits. 

AMBAE.VALIA, or Ambarvale Sacrum (wmbio and 
arvum^Xo go round the field), an annual festival celebrated in 
ancient Borne on three days during the month of May. 
The private amharvalia is to be distinguished from the 
sacHfidum dece dim celebrated by the twelve frOftrea 
arvales^ though the two festivals were coincident in point 
of time and had a common object, namely, to obtain from 
the gods a favourable harvest. The sacrificium was offered 
up on behalf of the entire state ; the amharvalioL was cele- 
brated by each proprietor for himself. The victims were 
a sow, a sheep, and a bull, and were called by the combined 
name suovetaurilia. Previous to the sacrifice these were 
led round the fields, while the peasants sang hymns to 
Ceres. The form of prayer used {carmm amharvcde) is 
preserved in an inscription of the date of the Emperor 
Elagabalus (218 A.D.), which was discovered in 1777* 
The same inscription gives an interesting account of the 
entire ceremony. (See Marini's GLi Atti e Monwmenti de 
Fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1792.) The Christian festival that 
seems to have taken the place of the ambarvalia is the 
Rogation or Gang Week of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for which the perambulation of the parish boundaries was 
substituted at the Reformation. 
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ambassador, a word introduced into tlie English 
language from the Fr. ambassadear^ the ItaL ambcLsciatore^ 
or the Span, emhoxador^ which Wicquefort derives, perhaps 
without sufficient authority, from the Span, einhiar, to send. 
The word denotes a public minister of the highest rank, 
accredited and sent by the head of a sovereign state to a 
foreign court or country, with jKiwer to represent the 
person of the sovereign by whom he is sent, to negotiate 
with a foreign government, and to watch over the interests 
of his own nation abroad. The power thus conferred is 
contained in the credentials or letters of credence of which 
the ambassador is the bearer, and in the inscructions 
under the sign-manual delivered to himself. The creden- 
tials consist in a sealed letter addressed by the sovereign 
in person whose representative he is, to the sovereign to 
whom he is sent, and they contain a geneml assurance that 
the sovereign by whom he is despatched will approve and 
confirm whatever is done by the ambassador in his name. 
In England these letters of credence are under the sign- 
manual of the Queen, and are not countersigned by the 
Secretary of State. On special occasions, as for the nego- 
tiation of treaties, additional an express powers are given 
to an ambassador under the great seal, and sometimes 
(but very rarely) full general powers to treat on all subjects. 
Lord Clarendon held such powers at the aongress of Paris 
in 1856 

Diplomatic envoys are of three ranks, as was finally 
determined by a common agreement of all the powers 
which was annexed to the final act of the treaty of Vienna 
in 1815: — 1. Ambassadors; the ambassador of the poj)e 
being called a nuncio, and the ambassador of the Emperor 
of Austria to the Sublime Porte being called his inter-nuncio. 
These only have representative rank. 2. Envoys extraordi- 
nary 01* ministers plenipotentiary, accredited to sovereigns 
{auprh des souverains), 3. Charges d'affaires, who are only 
entitled to transact business with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. We shall confine ourselves in this article to the 
diplomatic officers of the first rank. The relative number of 
ambassadors, as distinguished from ministers, has of late 
years been considerably increased. The Emperor Nicholas 
refused for many years to send an ambassador to the court 
of France, and he therefore suppressed the grade for a time 
altogether, TTia example was imitated by other powers. 
But the old practice has now been reverted to. The Queen 
of England has embassies at Paris, Constantinople, Vienna, 
St Petersbuirg, and Berlin. The number of British ministers 
plenipotentiary is twenty-three, and three charges d'affaires ; 
but Iffiese numbers vary. 

From the 15th century, when the practice of sending 
resident embassies may be said to have commenced in 
Europe, down to the close of the 18th century, these 
missions were surrounded with a prodigious amount of 
splendour, ceremonial, and contentious dignity. British 
ambassadors were commonly sent out till witMn the last 
thirty years in ships of war. The ambassador represented 
a monarch, and was to play the part of one. The memoirs 
of those ages are full of the magnificence and profuse 
display which marked their progress — lacqueys, liveries, 
state coaches, led horses, and all the pageantry of state. 
Pierce disputes frequently arose between rival ambassadors 
for precedence ; sometimes these disputes even extended to 
the courts and ministers to whom these envoys were 
despatched as messengers of peace, and a vast deal of time 
was lost (especially at the Congress of Munster) in 
adjusting them. On the part of the sovereign to whom 
they were to present their credentials the same display was 
made. The new ambassador was fetched by the master of 
the ceremonies in the king's coaches and feasted at the 
king's expense. The solemn entry and the public audience, 
as they were termed, were an essential part of the mission. 
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The ambassador had the right to stand covered in the 
presence of royalty. At Venice the doge placed Sir 
Harry Vane, covered and seated, on his right hand in the 
Council of Ten. A speech was then delivered, in which 
the ambassador declared the friendly sentiments of his own 
sovereign, and his own humble desire to give effect tu them. 
Modem simplicity and the facility of intercourse has sw^ept 
away many of these formalities. Traces of them survive 
at the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but elsewhere an am- 
bassador is presented with little more than the customary 
ceremony of a court. It has long been held that every 
state is at liberty to receive ambassadors with or without 
ceremony, just as it pleases, provided they are all treated 
alike. Formalities of this kind are, however, still of 
moment in dealing with Oriental states, where ceremony is 
the language of power. Perhaps it is nowhere carried to 
higher perfection than at the court of Japan. The knotty 
question of precedence was also settled at the Congress of 
Vienna by an agreement that precedency should be regu- 
lated by seniority, dating from the notification of the 
arrival of the envoy. In foreign countries the senior am- 
bassador is known as the dean or doyen of the diplomatic 
body; but in England the diplomatic body has no general 
mouthpiece or representative. 

Every state or sovereign has the right, if it thinks fit, to 
refuse to receive a particular person as an ambassador, or 
even to receive any ambassador at ail. It is therefor© 
customary to ascertain beforehand whether the person desig- 
nated for an embassy is favourably regarded, and will be well 
received. There have been instances, not very remote, of 
unfavourable answers or refusals to receive given individuals. 

The rank of an ambassador, as regards the society of the 
nation to which he is accredited, places Mm immediately 
after the princes of the blood royal, because he represents 
a sovereign power, and this rank is universally conceded to 
him. The rank of a minister plenipotentiary is rather 
more dubious, but by a rule laid down by Her ^Majesty for 
the court of St James they follow dukes and precede 
marquises. An ambassador or minister not actually 
accredited to tMs court has of course no official rank at 
all, and must take his personal rank. No distinction is 
m^e between the ambassadors of monarchies and of 
republics. The Venetian ambassadors held in their time 
a very prominent rank in Europe ; so in our day do the 
ministers of the United States; but the United States have 
never sent any ambassador to Europe — ^their representatives 
therefore rank in the second class of public ministeis. 

We shall now proceed briefly to enumerate that wMch 
constitutes the essential dignity and utility of an ambassador 
— on the one hand his rights and privileges, on the other 
Ms duties. 

A. The first right of an ambassador is that of personal 
audience of the sovereign. His credentials must invariably 
be presented to the sovereign in peraon, and he may ask 
for an audience on any fitting occasion. In England, 
however, the sovereign does not officially receive an 
ambassador except in the presence of one or more of the 
ministers of the crown. Mr Canning complained bitterly 
of the influence of Prince Lieven and Prince Esterhazy 
over George IV., who lived on intimate terms with these 
ambassadors, and used to say “ his father would never 
have done so.” In England the right of audience is now 
generally limited to the presentation of some congratulatory 
letter; but at Continental courts it is not without con- 
siderable utility and importance, as was shown by the 
memorable conversation of Sir Hamilton Seymour with the 
Emperor Nicholas, and the personal interviews of Lord 
Cowley and Lord Clarendon with the Emperor Napoleon 111. 

In ^ ages the perfect personal security of persons in- 
vested wiQi high diplomatic functions, as the represents- 

I. — 83 
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fives of a foreign power, has been an essential and funda- 
mental principle of the law of nations. Indeed it wm the 
law of nations when there was no other. Alex^der the 
Great destroyed Tyre for an insult offered to his amba^ 
sador; and it stands recorded in the Eoman law, “Si 
legatnm hostium pulsasset, contra jus gentium id coi^is- 
Bum esse existixaatur, guia sancti hahetitur legatV^ {JOig. L. 
TU* vil § 17). In moments of excessive excitement or 
revolutionary fren2y even this principle has been vio- 
lated, as in the murder of Dr Dorisiaus at the Hague 
(1649), and of the French envoys at Eastadt (1799); 
but such acts leave an indelible disgrace on those 
who have committed them. For it is the interest of 
all mankind that ambassadors and envoys should have 
absolute security to perform their missions with freedom 
of speech and the liberty “eundi et redeundi” undis- 
turbed, insomuch that to intercept or refuse passage to an 
ambassador, even through the territory of a third party, is 
justly regarded as a base action, though probably the leave 
of the third party to grant the passage ought to be asked. 
It was the barbarous custom of Turkey to send an ambas- 
sador to the Seven Towers on a declaration of war, and 
detain him there as long as the war lasted; but the Porte 
formally relinquished and abandoned this practice on the 
breaking out of war with Russia in 1827. To secure this 
immunity from all interference, an accredited ambassador 
or envoy is wholly free from the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law, or of any other authority in the country in which 
he is sent to reside. This constitutes the doctrine of extror 
territoriality. His house is as sacred as his person. It is 
supposed, like a ship at sea, to form part of the territory 
represented by the ffag which he may hoist over it. Ail 
the members of the embassy, and even the servants of the 
ambassador, share the same inviolability. They cannot even 
be arrested and prosecuted for offences without his consent. 
Hence, as the courts of justice have no jurisdiction over 
them, and indeed would have no means of enforcing an 
adverse decision either by distress or imprisonment, these 
diplomatic agents cannot be impleaded or sued. The only 
means of obtaining redress for an injury or breach of con- 
tract is an appeal to the head of the mission, or a further 
appeal to the government which he represents, which, it 
must be presumed, will not allow a wrong to be committed 
with impunity under the shelter of privilege. In England, 
by the statute 7 Anne, c. 12, it is expressly enacted that 
any process against foreign ambassadors or ministers, or 
their goods and chattels, shall be altogether void. This 
Act was passed in consequence of an attempt, made in 
1708, to arrest an ambassador of Peter the Great in London 
for a debt of J05O, and it is still law; but in fact it is only 
declaratory, and in confirmation of the common law and the 
law of nations. . 

An ambassador or envoy pays no taxes or contributions 
to the public revenue of the country in which he resides, 
and on this principle he is entitled to receive commodities 
from abroad free of customs duties. But he is not 
exempted from the payment of local rates, — ^though, indeed, 
if he were to decline to pay them, no process could issue 
against him for the purpose of levying them. He also 
pays the ordinary rates of postage, but he has the privi- 
lege of sending his own couriers carrying sealed despatches, 
which exempts him from the monopoly of the post office. 
These couriers, and their despatches or mails, are also 
regarded by common consent aa inviolable messengers, 
unless they chance in time of war to fall into the hands of 
a hostile belligerent. In some countries ambassadors and 
their couriers have been allowed to have a prior plaiTn for 
post horses over private travellers. 

Another of the important privileges of an ambassador or 
envoy is the free exercise of the religion or form of worship 
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to which he adheres; but it is laid down by the best writers 
on the subject that a foreign minister has not the right of 
maintaining a chapel or chaplain within his hotel, under 
the law of nations; hence the liberty of religious worship 
for the ambassador and his suite was made a matter of 
treaty engagement between Catholics and Protestants, and 
between Christians and Mussulmans. By courtesy, though 
not of strict right, the usage of ambassadors' chapels has, 
however, become general; and it had a real importance in 
countries where the free exercise of different forms of belief 
was not tolerated by law. Thus, at the time when the 
rites of the Church of Rome were forbidden in England, 
the Spanish and Bavarian chapels in London were free; 
and they have remamed in existence till our own days, 
although the enlarged tolerance of the present age has 
removed in every civilised country those barriers. In 
China and Japan the free exercise of the Christian religion 
by the Christian embassies is formally secured by treaty. 

B, We now pass to the duties of an ambassador, and we 
place at the head of them that of keeping his own -sove- 
reign well informed of aR that may concern his interests 
in foreign countries. He is the eye of the government he 
serves, specially directed to a particular spot, and he ought 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the course of policy, the 
movements of parties, the character and disposition of 
individual statesmen, and the material and commercial 
resources of the country in which he resides. His public 
despatches, and his private correspondence with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under whom he serves, ought to be a 
record of all that can interest or concern the state which 
he represents. In this sense the diplomatic reports of the 
ambassadors of former times are invalimble materials for 
history. His next duty is to protect and defend, if neces- 
sary, the persons and interests of his fellow-countrymen 
abroad; and this is of especial moment in the case of a 
British ambassador, whose countrymen are to be met with 
as travellers, navigators, or merchants in aU parts of the 
globe. To them the presence and influence of the diplo- 
matic representatives of their country is of incalculable 
value, and nothing can be more ill-judged than the pro- 
posals that have been made to cut down and contract 
our foreign embassies and missions. A third, but not less 
important, duty of an ambassador is to maintain the most 
amicable relations with the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited, and with his ministers, and to observe towards 
them the strictest respect, veracity, and good-will. It has 
been said in joke that the first duty of an ambassador is to 
keep a good cook; but if this implies that he is to exercise 
a liberal hospitality and to make his house agreeable, those 
no doubt are means which may powerfully assist him in 
the objects of his mission. In former times it was con- 
sidered to be essential to good diplomacy to act as a spy 
upon the motives and conduct of foreign statesmen, to 
cheat without being cheated, to use clandestine means to 
obtain information, to endeaTOur to form a party in foreign 
states favourable to the ambassador's own national interests, 
to observe and resist with the utmost jealousy the demeanour 
of other foreign envoys, and to carry on a species of 
warfare under the mask of courtesy and good-breeding. 
These practices have given diplomacy and the functions 
of ambassadors a bad name, but it must be said that 
they are repudiated by the principles and practice of 
the present time, and more especially by the foreign 
policy of this country. Down to a recent period, 
these struggles for ascendancy in foreign countries were 
carried on with great eagerness, and they led to unfor- 
tunate results. In Spain, for example, the untoward 
marriage of Queen Isabella was notoriously brought about 
by the violent and arbitrary interference of the French 
ambassador; and in 1848, when Lord Palmerston instructed 
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Sir Henry Bulwer to represent to tlie Spanisli minister 
tliat they would do well to adopt a more liberal and con- 
stitutional system of government, General Narvaez imme- 
diately sent the British envoy out of the country. This 
was the exercise of an extreme right, for which the British 
government could claim no redress. So, again, when in 
the course of the Russian war (1855) it appeared to the 
American government that the British envoy in Wash- 
ington had infringed the neutrality laws of the United 
States by endeavouring to enlist recruits for the service 
of Her Majesty, he was compelled to leave the country, 
and Great Britain had no just cause of complaint. These 
modern cases are important, because they prove that no 
state which respects itself will tolerate, on the part of a 
foreign envoy, a direct interference in the internal affairs 
of government or an infraction of its own laws. Hence 
arises the great principle on which our modern practice is 
founded, namely, that it is the duty of an ambassador to 
observe a strict neutrality between contending parties in 
the state to which he is accredited; to accept the govern- 
ment defaxio with which he communicates as the govern- 
ment and sovereign of the nation; to pay implicit obedience 
to the laws of that state, whatever they be; and to abstain 
as much as possible from all intervention in its internal 
affairs. These doctrines are comparatively new, but they 
are sound, and they may be said to have received the 
assent and the approval of the most enlightened govern- 
ments of Europe. Great changes have occurred within 
the last few years in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain; but they have ah the distinguishing mark that 
they are wholly independent of foreign diplomatic influ- 
ence. The first, perhaps we ought to say the sole duty, of 
an ambassador is to protect his own national interests and 
to promote the most friendly relations with the sovereign 
to whom he is accredited; and experience has proved that 
these objects axe best secured by confining himself to the 
principal objects of his mission, and by relying on no arts 
but those of sincerity, forbearance, and trutL (h, r.) 

AMBATO, or Asiento d’Ambato, a town of Ecuador, 
on the northern slope of Chimborazo, about 65 miles south 
of Quinto, 8859 feet above the sea. It was destroyed by 
an eruption of Cotopaxi in 1698, but was^ soon rebuilt, 
and now carries on a flourishing trade in grain, sugar, and 
cochineal. Population, 12,000. 

AMBER (Gr. "HXcAcrpov; Lat. Medrum; 

Fr. Sucdn, ATrtbre ; Ger. Bernstein) is a hard, brittle 
substance with a resinous lustre, sometimes found perfectly 
transparent, but more usually of varying degrees of trans- 
lucency, and possessing a prevailing yellow colour, passing 
from a pale straw tint to a deep orange. It occurs in 
irregular masses, and has neither taste nor, at ordinary 
temperatures, odour. It develops electrical phenomena 
by friction, a property which doubtless early drew atten- 
tion to amber, and invested it with the romantic interest 
which attached to it in ancient times. The popular regard 
for the substance among the nations of antiquity w^ 
further maintained by the fabulous tales of the manner in 
which amber was formed and the mystery connected with 
its occurrence. 

The earliest notice of amber we find occurs m the 
Odyssey of Homer, where in the list of jewels offered by 
Phoenidan traders to the Queen of Sjrs. occurs “ the gold 
..necklace hung with bits of amber xv, 460). Th^es 
of Miletus, 600 B,a, noticed that amber when rubbed 
attracted light bodies, and that remote and simple observa- 
tion is the foundation of the modem science of eledriaUy, 
80 named from the Greek ^Xcxrpov. Among the » Greek 
fables purporting to account for the origin of amber, it is 
narrated that the Heliadae, on seeing their brother Phaethon 
hurled by the lightning of Jove into the Eridamis, w^e 


by tie pitying gods transformed into poplar trees, and the 
tears they shed were dropped as amber on the shores of 
the river. Hence arose the Greek term for amber, 
‘'HXfKTojp being one of the names of the sun god. A less 
poetical theory of its origin states that it was formed from 
the condensed urine of the lynx inhabiting northern Italy, 
the pale varieties being produced by the females, while the 
deeper tints were attributed to males. In such repute was 
amber in Rome in the time of PHny that he sarcasticaliy 
remarks, “ the price of a small figure in it, however 
diminutive, exceeds that of a living healthy slave.'’ 
Besides its application to jewellery and carved ornaments, 
and its use, partly decorative and partly prophylactic,^ as 
necklaces, peculiar virtues were attributed to it. Pliny 
observes — “ True it is that a collar of amber beads worn 
about the necks of young infants is a singular preservative 
to them against secret poison, and a counter-charm for 
witchcraft and sorceries.” As an article of personal orna- 
mentation, the same authority states that amber was used 
to produce imitations of precious stones by artifi^ 
staining, a use to which it was peculiarly adapted owing 
to its bnUiant lustre combined with the ease with which it 
could be worked and polished. 

The great source of supply of amber in all ages appears 
to have been the Baltic coasts, from which the supplies of 
commerce still continue to be drawn. During the reign 
of Nero an expedition was sent from Rome to explore the 
amber-producing country, and so successful was the party 
that a present of 13,000 S> of amber was brought back 
to the emperor, including a piece weighing 13 Ife. It 
occurs in regular veins along the Baltic coast, but in 
greatest abundance between Pillau and Grosz Hubenicken, 
on the Prussian coast. Professor Phillips thus describes 
the mines — 

Hear the sea-coast in Prussia there are regular mines for the 
working of amber : under a stratum of sand and clay, about 20 feet 
tiuck, a stratum of bituminous wood occurs, from 40 to 50 feet 
thick, of a blackii^ brown colour, and impregnated with pyntes. 
Parts of these trees are impregnate with amber, which sometimes 
is found in stalactites depending from them, tinder the stratum 
of trees were found pyrites, sulphate of iron,^ and coarse sand, in 
which were rounded masses of amber. The mine is worked to the 
depth of 100 feet ; and from the circumstances under which the 
amber is found it seems plain that it originates from vegetable 
juices.” 

After heavy storms large quantities are usually found 
thrown up on the coast at the localities where it is 
regularly excavated, and the assumption is, thatambeiifer- 
ous deposits crop up in the shallow waters near the shores, 
from which pieces become detached during the violent com- 
motion of the water. It is further sparingly cast on the 
Swedish and Danish coasts, and occasionally pieces are 
picked up along the shores of Norfolk, Essex, and Sussex 
in England. It occurs at numerous localities inland 
throughout Europe, among which may be noted the 
neighbourhood of Basle in Switzerland, the departments 
of Aisne, Loire, Gard, and Bas Ehin in France, and in the 
Paris day it is associated with bituminous deposits. In 
England it has been found in the sandy deposits of the 
London day at Kensington. The coasts of Sicily and the 
Adriatic likewise afford amber. The most beautiful 
specimens are perhaps those which are found at Catania. 
They often possess a beautiful play of colour, approaching 
to pxirple, not to be observed in the product of other places. 
Professor Dana gives the following note on its occurrence 
in America : — 

“It has been foimd in various parts of the greensand formation of 
the United States, either loosely embedded in the soil or engaged in 
marl or lignite, as at Gay Head or Mather*s Vineyard, near Trenton, 
and also at Camden, m New Jersey, and at Cape Sable, near 
Magothy river, in Maryland.” 
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It is said to be taken in large quantities from the north of 
Barmah to the markets of China, where it is highly prized. 

The appearance of enclosed foreign bodies, such as 
insects, leaves, twigs, &o., 'which amber very often presents, 
and the markings on its surface, very early led to correct 
inferences as to its origin. Pliny states that amber is 
an exudation from trees of the pine family, like gum from 
the cherry and resin from the ordinary pine ; and in 
accordance with this opinion is its Latin name succbium, 
the gum-stone. The opinion expressed by Pliny is that 
which at the present day may be fairly held as established; 
but of course amber differs from other resins owing to 
changes induced by its fossilised condition. Sir David 
Brewster has pointed out that in optical properties it 
agrees with other resinous exudations. The insects found 
enclosed in amber are for the most part of extinct species, 
and so also are the remains of plants. A species of conifer 
has been established provisionally as the amber-yielding tree, 
Pinites s^ucdniferj but Goppert has shown that many trees 
may have yielded the exudation, and these not all neces- 
sarily belonging to the pine order. 

The close relation of amber to ordinary resins is further 
brought out by its chemical properties and composition. 
According to Berzelius, it consists mainly of a resin, 
aucscinite, insoluble in alcohol, in combination with small 
proportions of two others, isomeric with the first, but soluble 
in ^Gohol and ether. By dry distillation it gives off at a 
low temperature water, succinic acid, and oil of amber, 
which last substance was formerly used in medicine in 
combination with alcohol and ammonia under the name of 
eau de luce; but now amber and all its products have 
disappeared from the standard pharmacopoeias. Its com- 
position is, according to Schrotter — 


Carbon 78*94 

Hydrogen 10*53 

Oxygen 10*53 


and mineralogically it belongs to Dana's class of oxygenated 
hydrocarbons. It burns with a pale yellow flame, with a 
good deal of black smoke, evolving an agreeable odour, and 
leaving a shining black carbonaceous residue. 

It is said that by exposing amber covered with sand in 
an iron pot to the influence of heat for forty hours, or 
boiling it for twenty hours in rape oil, it wffl become 
transparent, and pieces will cement and mould together. 
The great size of vessels of amber which have come 
down from ancient times suggests the probability of some 
aach art being practised in remote periods. It is now 
applied to few useful purposes among western nations 
beyond forming the mouthpieces for tobacco-pipes and 
cigar-holders. Fine pieces are in some demand for public 
collections and for the purposes of the carver. In the East, 
besides its being highly prized for ornamental purposes, a 
feeling of veneration for its mystic properties still en- 
hances its value. The Turks esteem it highly as a mouth- 
piece for tobacco pipes, and beUeve that it resists the 
tranmnission of infection. The principal demand for the 
amber of commerce is among the Armenians, through 
whom it is conveyed to Egypt, Persia, China, and Japan ; 
and a great quantity is purchased to be consumed at the 
shrine of Mahomet by the pilgriins bound to Mecca. The 
value of amber depends upon its colour, its lustre, and its 
size. In 1576 a mass weighing 11 was found in 
Prussia, and deemed worthy ol being - presented to the 
emperor; later, a mass of 13 ft) was found, for which it is 
said 5000 dollars were refused. In the royal cabinet at 
Berlin a piece is shown weighing 18 ft); but such masses 
are of very great rarity. 

AMBERG, a walled town of Bavaria, formerly the 
capital of Ihe Upper Palatinate, and at present the seat of 
the appeal court for the district, is situated on both sides 
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of the Vils, 35 miles east of Nuremberg. It is a -well- 
built town, and has a library, a gymnasium, a iyceum, 
elementary schools, an arsenal, and several churches, the 
finest of which is St Martin's, with many fine paintings, 
and a tower 300 feet high. The principal manufactures are 
fire-arms, ironmongery, earthenware, woollen cloth, beer, 
and salt; in the neighbourhood are iron and coal mines. 
The French under Jourdan were defeated by the Austrians 
near Amberg in 1796. Population in 1871, 11,688. 

AMBERGRIS {Amhra gi-isea, Amhre grts, or Grey 
Amber) is a solid, fatty, inflammable substance of a dull 
grey or blackish colour, the shades being variegated like 
marble, possessing a peculiar sweet earthy odour. It is 
now known to be a morbid secretion formed in the intes- 
tines of the spermaceti whale (Phgseter macrocepltaltcs), and 
is found floating upon the sea, on the sea-coast, or in the 
sand near the sea-coast. It is met with in the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the coasts of Brazil and Madagascar; also on 
the coast of Africa, of the East Indies, China, Japan, and 
the Molucca Islands; but most of the ambergris which is 
brought to England comes from the Bahama Islands, 
Providence, tkc. It is also sometimes found in the ab- 
domen of whales, always in lumps in various shapes and 
sizes, weighing from J oz. to 100 or more ft). A piece which 
the Dutch East India Company bought from the King 
of Tydore weighed 182 ft). An American fisherman from 
Antigua found, inside a whale, about 52 leagues south-east 
from the Windward Islands, a piece of ambergris which 
weighed about 130 ft), and sold for .£500 sterling.* Like 
many other substances regarding the origin of which there 
existed some obscurity or mystery, ambergris in former 
times possessed a value, and had properties attributed to it, 
more on account of the source from which it was drawn 
than from its inherent qualities. Many ridiculous 
theses were started to account for its origin, and among 
others it was conjectured to be the solidified foam of the 
sea, a fungoid growth in the ocean similar to the fungi 
which form on trees, the excreta of sea-birds, <kc. The 
true source and character of ambergris was first satisfac- 
torily established by Dr Swediaur in a communication to 
the Royal Society {Philosophical Trajisactians^ voL Ixxiii.) 
It was found by Dr Swediaur that ambergris very fre- 
quently contained the horny mandibles or beaks of the 
squid {Sepia mosckata), on which sj^erm whales are known 
to feed- That observation, in connection with the fact of 
ambergris being frequently taken from the intestines of 
the sperm whale, sufficiently proved that it was formed 
within that creature, and not an extraneous substance 
swallowed by the whale. It was further observed that the 
whales in which ambergris was found were either dead 
or much wasted and evidently in a sickiy condition. 
From this it was inferred that ambergris was in some way 
connected with a morbid condition of the sperm whale. 
Ambergris, when taken from the intestinal canal of the 
sperm whale, is of a deep grey colour, soft consistence, and 
a disagreeable smell On exposure to the air it gradually 
hardens, becomes pale, and develops its peculiar sweet 
earthy odour. In that condition its specific gravity ranges 
from 0*780 to 0*926. It melts at a temperature of about 
145® Fahr. into a fatty yellow resinous-like liquid; and at 
212® it is volatilised into a white vapour. - It is soluble in 
ether, volatile and fixed oils, but only feebly acted on by 
acids. By digesting in hot alcohol, a peculiar substance 
termed ambrein is obtained, which deposits in brilliant 
white crystals as the solution cools. In chemical constitu- 
tion ambrein very closely resembles cholesterin, a principle 
found abundantly in biliary calculi. It is therefore more 
than probable that ambergris, from the position in which ii 
is found and its chemical constitution, is a biliary concre- 
tion analogous to what is formed in other mammals. Th^ 
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use of ambergris in Europe is now entirely confined to 
perfumery, thougb it formerly occuj^ied no inconsiderable 
place in medicine. As a material of perfumery its price 
varies from 153. to 25s. per ounce; and in minute quantities 
its alcoholic solution is much used for giving a “ floral** 
fragrance to bouquets, washes, and other preparations of 
the perfumer. It occupies a very important place in the 
perfumery of the East, and there it is also used in phar- 
macy, and as a flavouring material in cookery. The high 
price it commands makes it peculiarly liable to adultera- 
tion, but its genuineness is easily tested by its solubility 
in hot alcohol, its fragrant odour, and its uniform fatty 
consistence on being penetrated by a hot wire. 

AMBERT, chief town of an arrondissement of the same 
name in the department of Puy de Dome, France, situated 
on the Dore, 35, miles from Clermont, Its chief manu- 
factures are paper, linen, lace, ribands, and pins; it has 
also an extensive trade in cheese of a very fine quality. 
Population in 1872, 7625. 

AMBLESIDE, a small market town in Westmoreland, 
situated about a mile from the head of Lake Windermere, 
and 14 miles from Kendal. During the summer it is much 
frequented by tourists on account of its beautiful situation. 
In its vicinity is Rydal Mount, for many years the resi- 
dence of the poet Wordsworth. Some indistinct remains 
of Roman fortifications, in which coins, urns, and other 
relics have been frequently discovered, exist in the neigh- 
bourhood. Coarse woollen cloths are manufactured at 
Ambleside. Population in 1871, 1988, 

AMBLETEXJSE, a seaport town of France, in the 
department of the Pas de Calais, on the English Channel, 
6 miles north of Boulogne. From the accumulate ‘m of 
sand in its harbour it has lost its importance as a seaport, 
and the town is now almost deserted. It possesses an 
historical interest as the landing-place of James II. after 
his abdication in 1688; and Napoleon L in 1804 attempted 
to improve the harbour for the flat-bottomed boats by 
means of which he was to invade England. Near Amble- 
teuse is the column which he erected to the grand army in 
1805. Population, about 700. 

AMBO, or Ambon (Gr, dju/Scjv, from dva^aw/a)), a read- 
ing-desk or pulpit in early Christian churches which was 
placed in the middle of the nave. It was ascended by a 
flight of steps on both the east and west sides, and was in 
some cases so large as to accommodate fifty persons. From 
it the lessons were read, and hence it was sometunes 
called &%iggestus lectorum and dvayi/cDcrraiv. It 

was also occasionally used by the preacher. Two movable 
ambos may be seen in the church of St John Lateran at 
Rome. The purposes of the ambo were served in mediaeval 
churches by the rood-loft, a gallery across the chancel-arch, 
and in modern churches it has given place to the lectern 
and the pulpit. 

AJVIBOISE, a town situated in a rich wine-producing 
district in the department of Indre-et-Loire, France, on 
the left bank of the Loire, 14 miles east of Tours. Its 
chief manufactures are cloth and files. At Amboise the 
French Protestants were first called Huguenots, and 1200 
of them were massacred there in 1560 on the discovery of 
their conspiracy against the Guises. The ancient castle, 
which is situated on a height above the town, was a seat 
of the French kings, and it was set apart as a residence 
for the Arab chief Abd-el-Kader during his captivity in 
France. Population, 4570. 

AMBOYNA, one of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, be- 
longing to the Dutch, lying -south-west of Ceram, in 3® 
41' S. lat. and 128° 10' E. long. It is 32 miles in length, 
with an area of about 280 square miles, and is of very 
Irregular figure, being almost divided into two. The south- 
eastern and smaller portion ( called Leitimor) is united to 
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the northern (known as Hitoej by a neck of land about 
a ndle broad. The island is mountainous, but is for the 
mc> 3 t part fertile and well-watered. Large tracts are 
covered with rich tropical forests, which embrace a great 
variety of trees, although ordinary building timber is 
scarce. The climate is comparatively pleasant and healthy ; 
the average temperature is 80° Fahr., rarely sinking below 
72°. The rainfall, however, after the eastern monsoons, 
is very heavy, and the island is liable to violent hurricanes 
and earthquakes. Amboyna produces most of the-common 
tropical fruits and vegetables, including the sago-pahn, 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, sugar-cane, make, coffee, pepper, 
and cotton. Cloves, however, form its chief product, 
and the only one that is of any real commercial import- 
ance. The Dutch have done much to foster the cultiva- 
tion of this article in the island, and at one time prohibited 
the rearing of the clove-tree in all the other islands subject 
to their rule, in order to secme the monoj>oly to Amboyna. 
Each tree yields annually from 2 to 5 Bb of cloves, and 
sometimes even more; while the total annual quantity 
produced probably averages about 500,000 ft. The animal 
kingdom is poorly represented. Indigenous mammals are 
feeble in species as well as few in number; birds are more 
abundant, but of no greater variety. The entomology of the 
island is, however, very rich, particnlarly among the Lef^i- 
doptera. The aborigines of Amboyna are a race called 
Horaforas, but Malays constitute the main body of the 
population; there are also Chinese, Dutch, and a few Por- 
tuguese. The Malays in most points resemble those of 
Java. They are naturally lazy and effeminate, but when 
properly trained make good soldiers. The inhabitants 
are mostly Christians or Mahometans. Amboyna is the 
chief island of the Dutch residence of the Moluccas, which 
comprises, in addition, the islands of Boeroe, Amblauw, 
Ceram, Manipa, Kilang, Bonoe, Haroekoe, Honimoa or 
Saparoa, Noesa-laut, and Hila. The Portuguese were the 
first Europ^n nation to visit Amboyna (1612), They esta- 
blished a factory there in 1521, but did not obtain peace- 
able possession of it till 1680, and were dispossessed by 
the Dutch in 1605 About the year 1615 the British 
formed a settlement in the island, at Cambello, which they 
retained until 1623, when it was destroyed by the Dutch, 
and frightful tortures infiicted on the unfortunate persons 
connected with it. In 1654, after many fruitless nego- 
tiations, Cromwell compelled the United Provinces to 
give the sum of X300,000, together with a small island, 
as compensation to the descendants of those who suffered 
in the ‘^Amboyna massacre.** In 1796 the British, under 
A dmir al Rainier, captured Amboyna, but restored it to 
the Dutch at the peace of Amiei^ in 1802. It was 
recaptured by the British in 1810, but once more restored 
to the Dutch in 1814. Population, about 50,000. See 
Moluccas. 

Amboyna, the chief town of the above island, and also 
of the Dutch Moluccas, is situated towards the north-west 
of the peninsula of Leitimor. The streets are broad and 
unpaved, running at right angles to one another, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivulets. The houses are of wood, 
roofed with palm leaves, and mostly of one storey, on 
account of the frequent earthquakes. An esplanade of 
250 yards reaches from Fort Victoria to the town, and is 
terminated by a handsome range of houses. The town- 
house is a neat structure of two storeys; and among the 
other buildings are two Protestant churches and a hospital 
Tfte government offices are in Fort Victoria. The road- 
^ad of Amboyna is safe and commodious. Population, 
about 13,000. 

AMB!I^GIA, or Ampracia, an important city of ancient 
Epirus, situated on the eastern bank of the river Aradh- 
thus, about seven miles from the Ambracian Gulf. 
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According to tradition, it was originally a Thesprotian 
town, founded by Ambrar, son of Tliesprotus, or by 
Ambracia, daughter of Augeas. About 635 b.o. it was 
colonised by Corinthians, and so became a Greek city. 
Its power increased rapidly until the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when it commanded the whole of Amphilochia, 
including the town of Argos, from which the original 
inhabitants were expelled. In 432 b.c. the expelled 
citizens, with the assistance of the Athenians under 
Phonnion, retook Argos. In 430 the Ambracians made 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover the town, and a second 
attack in 426 resulted in a stiU more disastrous failure, 
lie power of Ambracia now declined as rapidly as it had 
grown. In 338-7 it was compelled to submit to Philip of 
Macedonia, and it remained subject to that kingdom until 
it was ceded by Alexander Y. to Pyrrhus of Epirus about 
295. The latter made it his capital, and enriched it with 
numerous works of art It subsequently came under the 
power of the iEtolian League (239), and sustained a 
memorable siege in the war between the latter and Eome 
(189). In the end the city opened its gates to the 
enemy, who removed many of its most valuable works of 
art to Rome, In 31 B.a the inhabitants of Ambracia 
were removed by Augustus to NicopoUs, the town he had 
founded in commemoration of the victory of Actimn. The 
site of Ambracia is occupied by the modem Arta, near 
which remains of the ancient fortifications may be seen. 

AMBROSE OF Alexandria Kved in the beginning of 
the third century. Jerome and Eusebius differ in the 
account they give of him, the one calling him a Marcionife, 
the other a Yalentinian ; but they agree in alleging that 
he was converted to the orthodox faith by the preaching 
of Origen. Origen dedicated many of his works, among 
others his book On Martp'dom, to Ambrose, at whose 
desire and expense they were published, and the two lived 
on terms of the most intimate friendship. According to 
some, Ambrose died a martyr in the persecution under 
Maximin, about the year 236 ; but the dedication of 
Origen’s Eight Books against QdsTis proves that he Hved 
to the year 250, or near that period. Origen speaks of 
him as a man of sincere piety, and much devoted to the 
study of the Scriptures. 

AMBROSE, Saint, Bishop of Milan, was one of the 
most eminent fathers of the church in the fourth century. 
He was a citizen of Rome, bom in Gaul, — according to 
some historians, in the year 334, but according to others 
in 340. At the period of his birth his father was prse- 
torian prefect of Gallia Harbonenais ; and upon his death 
the widow repaired to Rome with her family. Ambrose 
received a religious education, and was reared in habits of 
virtue by his mother, an accomplished woman, and eminent 
for her piety. The names of his instractors in the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have not been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; but in these branches he made early 
proficiency, and having directed his attention to the law, 
he employed his eloquence with such reputation in the prae- 
torian cpurt of Anicius Probus, that he was soon deemed 
worthy of a place in the council. Aifter he had continued 
in this station for some time, Probus appointed him con- 
sular prefect of Liguria and comprehending the 

kerritories of Milan, Liguria, Turin, Genoa, and Bologna. 
Milan was chosen as the place of his residence ; and, by 
the prudent and gentle use of his power, he conducted the 
affairs of the province with general approbation and grow- 
ing popularity. 

The death of Auxentius, bishop of Milan, in the year 31^, 
made a sudden change in the fortune and literary pursuits 
* of Ambrose. At that period the tide of religious conten- 
tion ran high between the orthodox and the jAcians, and a 
violent contest arose concerning the choice of a successor 
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to Auxentius. When the people were assembled in the 
church to elect the new bishop, Ambrose, in the character 
of governor of the place, presented hmself to the assembly, 
and in a grave, eloquent, and pathetic address, admonished 
the multitude to lay aside their contentions, and proceed to 
the election in .the spirit of religious meekness. It ia 
reported that when Ambrose had finished his address, 
a child cried out, “Ambrose is bishop,” and that the 
agitated multitude, regarding this as a miraculous inti- 
mation, unanimouitiy elected Ambrose bishop of Milan. 
Some suppose that this was entirely a device of Ambrose 
or his friends ; others ascribe it to mere accident. Am- 
brose professed strong reluctance, and even fled, or pre- 
tended to fly, from the city in order to avoid the intended 
honour. The place of his concealment, however, was soon 
discovered j the emperor's confirmation of. his election was 
made known to him ; and after being baptized, he was 
ordained bishop of Milan, about the end of the year 374. 
Whatever we may think of the singular conduct of Ambrose 
in accepting an office for which he was certainly unqualified 
in respect of previous studies, habits, and employments, 
it must be admitted that he immediately betook himself 
to the necessary studies, and acquitted himself in his new 
elevation with ability, boldness, and integrity. Having 
apportioned his money among the poor, and settled his lauds 
upon the church, with the exception of making his sister 
tenant during life, and having committed the care of hia 
family to his brother, he entered upon a regular course 
of theological study, under the care of Simplician, a pres- 
byter of Rome, and devoted himself to the labours of the 
church. 

The irruption of the Goths and the northern barbarians, 
who rushed down upon the Roman empire at this time, 
spreading terror and desolation aU around, compelled 
Ambrose, along with several others, to retire to Illyricum , 
but his exile was of short duration, for the northern in- 
vaders were quickly defeated by the forces of the emperor, 
and driven back with considerable loss into their own 
territories. 

The eloquence of Ambrose soon found ample scope in 
the dispute between the Arians and the orthodox. About 
this era the doctrine of Arius concerning the person of 
Christ had been extensively received, and had many power- 
ful defenders both among the clergy and the common 
people. Ambrose espoused the cause of the Catholics. 
Gratian, the son of the elder Yalentinian, took the same 
side ; but the younger Yalentinian, who had now become his 
colleague in the empire, adopted the opinions of the Arians; 
and aU the arguments and eloquence of Ambrose were in- 
sufficient to reclaim the young prince to the orthodox faith. 
Theodosius, the emperor of the East, also professed the 
orthodox belief ; but there were many adherents of Arius 
scattered throughout his dominions. In this distracted 
state of religious opinion, two leaders of the Arians, Pal-' 
ladius and Secundianus, confident of numbers, prevailed 
upon Gratian to caU a general council from all parts of 
that empire. This request appeared so equitable that he 
complied without hesitation ; but Ambrose, foreseeing the 
consequence, prevailed upon the emperor to have the matter 
determined by a council of the Western bishops. A synod, 
composed of thirty-two bishops, was accordingly held at 
AquUeia in the year 381. Ambrose was elected president; 
and PaUadius* being called upon to defend his opinions, 
declined, insisting that the meeting was a partial one, and 
that the whole bishops of the empire not being present, 
the sense of the Christian church concerning the question 
in dispute could not be obtained. A vote was then taken, 
when PaUadius and his associate Secundianus were de- 
posed from the episcopal office. 

Ambrose was equally zealous in combating the heathen 
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fiTiperstitions- Upon tHe accession of Valentinian II., many the grov'ing strength of the prelate's interest, the conrfe 
of the senators who remained attached to the pagan idolatry deemed it prudent to restrict its demand to the use of one 
made a vigorous effort to restore the worship of the heathen of the churches. But aH entreaties proved in vain, ami 
deities. Symmachus, a very opulent man and a great orator, drew forth the following characteristic declaration from 
who was at that time prefect of the city, was intrusted with the bishop : — If you demand my person, I am ready to 
the management of the pagan cause, and drew up a forcible submit : carry me "to prison or to death, I will not resist; 
petition, praying for the restoration of the altar of Victory but I will never betray the church of Christ. I will not 
to its ancient station in the hall of the senate, the proper call upon the people to succour me ; I will die at the foot 
support of seven vestal virgins, and the regdar observance of the altar rather than desert it The tumult of the people 
of the other pagan ceremonies. In the petition he argued I will not encourage ; but God alone can appease it.’’ 
that this form of religion had long been profitable to the Many circumstances in the history of Ambrose are 
Eomanstate,and reminded the emperor howmuch Rome had strongly characteristic of the general spirit of the times, 
been indebted to Victory, and that it had been the uniform The chief causes of his victory over his opponents were 
custom of the senators to swear fidelity to the government his great popularity and the superstitioos reverence paid 
upon that altar. He lilcewise adduced many facts to prove to the episcopal character at that period. But it must also 
the advantages accruing to the statefrom its ancient religious be noted that he used several indirect means to obtain and 
institutions, and pleaded that, as it was one divinity that support his authority with the people. He was liberal to 
all men worshipped under different forms, ancient practice the poor; it was his custom to comment severely in his 
should not be rashly laid aside. He even proceeded so preaching on the public characters of his times ; and he 
far as to assert the justice of increasing the public revenue introduced popular reforms in the order and manner of 
by robbing the church, and attributed the late famine which public worship. It is alleged, too, that at a time when 
had overtaken the empire to the neglect of the ancient the influence of Ambrose required vigorous support, he was 
worship. ^ To this petition Ambrose replied in a letter to admonished in a dream to search for, and found under the 
Valentinian, arguing that the devoted worshippers of idols pavement of the church, the remains of two martyrs, 
had often been forsaken by their deities ; that the native Gervasius and Protasius, The vulgar crowded to behold 
valour of the Roman soldiera had gained their victories, these venerable relics, and, according to report, a number 
and not the pretended influence of pagan priests; that of sick persons were healed by touching the bones, 
these idolatrous worshippers requested for ttemselves what Ambrose exulted in these miracles, and appealed to them 
they refused to Christians; that voluntary was more in his eloquent sermons; while the court derided and 

honourable than constrained virginity; that as the Christian called in question their existence. It is remarkable that 

ministers declined to receive temporal emoluments, they these and many other miracles obtained current credit 
should also be denied to pagan priests ; that it was absurd among the Christian historians of the second, third, and 

to suppose that God would inflict a famine upon the fourth centuries; and Dr Cave, in speaking of them, 

empire for neglecting to ‘support a religious system con- says — I make no doubt but God suffered them to be 
trary to His vuU as revealed in the Scriptures ; that the wrought at this time on purpose to confront the Arian 
whole process of nature encouraged innovations, and that impieties.” 

all nations had permitted them, even in religion; that Although the court was displeased with the religious 
heathen sacrifices were offensive to Christians; and that it principles and conduct of Ambrose, it respected his great 
was the duty of a Christian prince to suppress pagan politick talents / and when necessity required, his aid was 
ceremonies. In the epistles of Symmachus and of Ambrose solicited and generously granted, ^^en Maximus usurped 
both the petition and the reply are preserved, in which the supreme power in Gaul, and was meditating a descent 
sophistry, superstition, sound sense, and solid argument upon Italy, Valentinian sent Ambrose to dissuade him from 
are strangely blended. It is scarcely necessary to add that the undertaking; and the embassy was successful. On a 
the petition was unsuccessful. second attempt of the same kind Ambrose was a^dn 

The increasing strength of the Arians proved too employed ; and although he was unsuccessful, it cannot be 
formidable for Ambrose. In 384 the young emperor and doubted that, if his advice had been followed, the schemes 
his mother Justina, along with a considerable number of of the usurper would have proved abortive; but the enemy 
clergy and laity professing the Arian faith, requested from was permitted to enter Italy, and Milan was taken, 
the bishop the use of two churches, one in the city, the Justina and her son fled; but Ambrose remained at his 
other in the suburbs of Milan. The prelate believing the post, and did good service to many of the sufferers by 
bishops to be the guardians both of the temporal and causing the plate of the church to be melted for their 
spiritual interests of the church, and regarding the religious relief. Theodosius, the emperor of the East, espoused 
edifices as the unquestionable property qf the church, the cause of Justina, and regained the kingdom, 
positively refused to deliver up the temples of the Lord In the year 390 a tumult happened at Thessalonica, in 
into the impious hands of heretics. Filled with indig- which Botheric, one of the imperial officers, was slain, 
nation, Justina resolved to employ the imperial authority Theodosius was so enraged at this that he issued a royal 
of her son in procuring by force what she could not obtain mandate for the promiscnous massacre of the inhabitants 
by persuasion. Ambrose was required to answer for his of the place, and about 7000 persons were butchered 
conduct before the council He went, attended by a without distinction or mercy. The deed called forth a 
numerous crowd of people, whose impetuous zeal so over- severe rebuke from Ambrose, who charged the emperor not 
awed the mnisters of Valentinian that he was permitted to approach the holy communion with his hands stained 
to retira without making the suixender of the churches, with innocent blood. The emperor reminded him that 
The day following, when he was performing divine service David had been guilty of murder and of adultery. The 
m the Basilica, the prefect of the cily came to persuade bishop replied, “ You have imitated David in his guRt ; 
him to give up at least .the Portian church in the suburbs, go and imitate him in his repentance.” The prince obeyed, 
As he still continued obstinate, the court proceeded to and after a course of eight months' penance he was 
violent measures : the officers of the household were com- absolved, on condition that in future an Werval of thirty 
manded to prepare the Basilica and the Portian churches days should intervene before any sentence of death or con- 
to celebrate divine service upon the arrival of the emperor fiscation was executed. 

and his mother at the ensuing festival of Easter, Perceiving The generosity of Ambrose was favourably exhibited in 
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the year 392, after the assassination cf Talentinian and 
the usurpation of Eugeniua Bather than join the stand^d 
of tli6 BSUTper, he fled from Milan ; but when Theodosius 
was eventually victorious, he supplicated the emperor for 
the pardon of those who had supported Eugenius, Soon 
after ac<juiring the undisputed possession of the Eoman 
empire, Theodosius died at Milan (395). Bishop Ambrose 
did not long survive him, having died in the year 397. 

On many accounts the character of the bishop of Milan 
stands high among the fathers of the ancient church. 
With unvarying steadiness he delivered his reli^ous senti- 
ments on all occasions; with unwearied assiduity he dis- 
charged the duties of his office; with unabated zeal and 
boldness he defended the orthodox cause in opposition to 
the Arians; with a liberal hand he fed the numerous poor 
who flocked to his dwelling; with uncommon generosity he 
manifested kindness to his adversaries; and with Christian 
aiTection he sought the happiness of all men. His general 
disposition and habits were amiable and virtuous, and his 
powers of mind vigorous and persevering. Ambition and 
bigotry were the chief blemishes in his character. 

The writings of Ambrose are voluminous, but many of 
them are little more than reproductions of the works of 
Origen and other Greek fathers. The great design of them 
was to defend and propagate the Catholic faith. His 
expositions of Scripture contain many extreme examples 
of allegorical and mystical interpretation. Modern readers 
wOl regard much in the writings of Ambrose as trivial, 
and even as ludicrous; but his style is vigorous, and the 
sentiment is often weighty. Gibbon’s judgment appears 
to be too severe : Ambrose could act better than he coujd 
write; his compositions are destitute of taste or genius, 
without the spirit of TertuUian, the copious elegance of 
Lactantiua, the Hvely wit of Jerome, or the grave energy 
of Augustin.’’ His exegetical writings include an exposi- 
tion of the Gospel of St Luke, and commentaries on certain 
Psalms. His Hexaemerort is a homiletical treatise on the 
history of the creation. “ The Hymiis of St Ambrose 
have exercised a powerful influence on Christendom. They 
were designed hy him to be a preventive against the errors 
of Arianism, and to confirm the professors of the true faith 
in the doctrines of the Trinity and the dirinity of Christ. 

. . Very many of them have found a place in the liturgies 
of the western Church. On account of the celebrity of St 
Ambrose, many hymns have been attributed to him "which 
are not his; and, on the other hand, some critics have 
gone into the opposite extreme, and have deprived him of 
hts property. In the Benedictine edition of his works 
only twelve hymns are admitted; and Dorn, Biraghi [of 
the Ambrosian Library, who has endeavoured, in his 
Inni Smceri di Sant* Amhrogio^ to restore the h 3 rmns to 
their primitive form] shows reason for believing that only 
seven of these are genuine ** {Journal of a Tour in Italy ^ 
hy Chr, Wordsworikf 1863.) The most accurate 

and complete edition of his works is that published by the 
Benedictines, printed at Paris in 1686 and 1690, in two 
volumes folio. 

A liturgical form, the Ambrosian Kitual, which is still 
in use in the arch-diocese of Milan, has been tradition- 
ally ascribed to Saint Ambrose. Several attempts were 
made, in particular by the Emperor Charlemagne and Pope 
Nicolas II., to secure uniformity hy enforcing the adoption 
of the Roman breviary throughout the Western Church, but 
the clergy of Milan refused to yield. The ritual of Ambrose 
is included in the Liturgia Latinorum of Pamelius (Cologne, 
1571—6). ''Full information concerning its history will be 
found in the O&reTjfuyivkile Amhrosianoy by Dom. Giovanni 
Dozio, published at Milan, 1853” (Wordsworth’s Tour, 
1863). 

For a description of the famous churoh of St Ambrose, 


founded by him at Milan 387 A.D., see Mila 2 ^. For the 
Ambrosian Library, see LiBKAjaiES. Notices of his 
Liturgy and Hyimsts will be found under these headings. 

AMBROSE, Isaac, a Puritan divine. Formerly the 
practical and devotional writings of this eminent Noncon- 
formist rivalled John Bunyan’s in popularity, and his 
Looking to Jesm holds its own even now. Prominent 
name as his was in his generation, very scanty are the 
personal memorials of him. His own " Media,” under the 
head of “ Experiences,” yields a few incidents of his life. 
According to Anthony ^ 'Wood, he was a minister’s son, 
descending from those of the name living at Lowick, and 
they from the Ambroses of Ambrose Hall in Lancashire. 
It is probable that his father was Richard Ambrose, vicar 
of Ormskirk, who was succeeded by another son, Henry, 
It seems improbable that any of his line could descend of 
the Lowick Ambroses, inasmuch as they were the most 
"persistent CathoUcs of Lancashire;” and there is the 
additional consideration that, while in our worthy’s writ- 
ings there are many references to the Papists, he makes 
not the slightest allusion to his conversion from Popery, 
or to any Catholic relatives or associations. He entered 
Brazenose college, Oxford, in 1621, in the seventeenth year 
of his age, and must therefore have been born in 1603-4, 
Having proceeded M.A. and been ordained, he received 
at the outset a little cure in Derbyshire, which was at 
that time and onward to Puritanism what Goshen was to 
Egypt and Israel. By the influence of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, he was appointed one of the king’s itinerant preachers 
in Lancashire. Having later served for a time a curacy 
in Garstang, he was seiecte<| by the Lady Margaret 
Hoghton as vicar of Preston. He was on the celebrated 
committee for the ejection of "scandalous and ignorant 
ministers and schoolmasters” during the Oommonwealth. 
So long as ‘Ambrose continued at Preston he was favoured 
with the warm friendship of the Hoghton family, as was 
John Howe, — ^their ancestral woods and the tower near 
to Blackburn affording him sequestered places for those 
devout meditations and "experiences” that give such a 
charm to his diary. The immense auditory of his sermon 
at the funeral of Lady Hoghton is a living tradition still 
all over the county. For some reason which is unknown, 
perhaps failing strength for so onerous a charge, Ambrose 
left his great church of Preston, and became minister of 
Garstang, where before he had been curate. He was 
vicar of Garstang when the Act of Uniformity was passed. 
He could have conscientiously complied with many of its 
requirements, for he was willing to use the Prayer-book, 
and did not stickle at things whereat other tender con- 
sciences did ; but the enforcement was so absolute, not to 
say brutal, that he found himself constrained to form 
one of the Two Thousand. His after years were passed 
among old friends at Preston. He spent a great part of 
his time every summer in Widdicre wood, where, seldom 
seen by any except on the Sabbath, he communed with 
his own heart and his God, The last time he was seen 
alive was by some friends from Garstang, of whom he is 
said to have taken leave with unusual affection and gravity. 
Immediately after they left him he retired to his wonted 
place of meditation, where he was found by an attendant 
in articulis mortis. He died in 1664 at the age of sixty-one. 
Calamy says he was seventy-two, but his college entry shows 
he was mistaken. As a religious writer, Ambrose has a 
vividness and freshness of imagination possessed by scarcely 
any of the Puritan Nonconformists. He is plaintive as 
Flavel and as intense as Baxter. Many who have no love 
for Puritan doctrine, nor sympathy with Puritan expe- 
rience, have appreciated the pathos and beauty of his wiit- 
mgs, which have never been out of print from their original 
issue until now. ^ (A. b, a.) 
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AMBROSIUS, AiTEELiAJsrtrs, a leader of the Britons 
dming the 5th centmy. He is said, on somewhat doubt- 
ful authority, to have been a son of Constantine, who was 
elected emperor by the Roman army in Britain in 407. 
The usually received account of his life, based chiefly 
upon the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, contains much 
that is evidently fabulous. It seems probable that he was 
educated at the court of Aldroen, king of Armorica, who 
sent him over with a strong force to assist his countrymen 
against the Saxons, whom Vortigem had invited to Britain. 
There is also little doubt that, having defeated Vortigem, 
he was chosen to succeed him as king of Britain. Geoffrey 
also states that he built Stonehenge {see Stonehej^ge), 
that he defeated Hengist, and that he compelled the 
Saxons to surrender at York; but these stories are inhe- 
rently improbable. The circumstances of his death are in- 
volved in equal obscurity. According to Geoffrey's account, 
he died of poison at Winchester; but others state that he 
was killed in a battle with Cerdic the Saxon in 508, 

AMBULAHOE, the French ambulance^ hdpital ambulant, 
derived from the Latin ajibulaTe, to move from place to 
place* 

Ambulances, in military phraseology, are hospital esta- 
blishments moving with armies in the field, and organised 
for providing early surgical assistance to the wounded 
after battles. They are only prepared for affording help 
of a more or less temporary kind, and they are thus 
distingu^hed from the stationary or fixed hospitals, in 
which sick and wounded soldiers receive care and treat- 
ment of a permanent character. The term is not un- 
frequently misapplied in common speech in England to the 
ambulance waggons, or other conveyances by which the 
wounded are carried from the field to the ambulances and 
fixed hospitals. Such vehicles form part of the ambulance 
equipment, and will be noticed presently. 

The constitution of an ambulance includes (1) a certain 
staff of officers and subordinates, and (2) a certain equip- 
ment. The equipment naturally divides itself into (a) the 
medical and surgical equipment, and (5) the equipment 
forming the means of transport for the wounded. But the 
constitution would hardly be understood without a general 
comprehension of the system on which the functions of 
ambulances are discharged, or, in other words, the plan of 
administering surgical assistance in the field to the wounded 
of armies. Ambulance administration will therefore be 
first noticed, keeping in view the circumstances of armies 
operating in Europe, aud the ambulance staff and eguipmeTut 
subsequently. 

Ambxjlancb Administeatioh-. — The origin of the ambu- 
lance system which now prevails in all civilised armies, 
though variously modified among them in particular details, 
only dates from the last decade of the l^t century. Be- 
fore that time no ambulance establishments hawi been 
organised for effecting the removal of the wounded, or for 
giving the requisite surgical attention to them, while 
battles were in progress. Soldiers wounded in the ranks 
were either carried to the rear by comrades, or were left 
to lie exposed to all risks, and unheeded, until after the 
fighting had ceased- The means of surgical assist- 
ance did not reach the battle-field till tiie day after the 
engagement, or often later, and to a large proportion of 
the wounded it was then of no avail. In 1792 Larrey 
introduced his system of ambulances volanles, or flying 
field hospitals, establishments capable of moving from i 
place to place with speed, like the flying artillery of the 
time. They were adapted both for giving the necessary 
primary surgical help, aud also for removing the wounded 
quickly out of the sphere of fighting. The first Napoleon 
warmly supported Larrey in iip endeavours to introduce 
and perfect the new system of surgical aid to the wounded 
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in battle ; and, being received with much favour by the 
troops, the plsm obtained a firm footing, and was sub^se- 
quently brought to a high state of perfection. About the 
^me time another distinguished surgeon of high position 
in the French army, Baron Percy, introduced and developed 
a corps of brajicardiers, or stretcher-bearers. These con- 
sisted of soldiers trained and regularly equipped for the 
duty of collecting the wounded while a battle was in pro- 
gress, and carrying them on stretchers to places where 
means of surgical aid were provided. 

From the period when &ese improvements were 
duced most civilised armies have had ambulance establish- 
ments formed for giving surgical help near to the com- 
batants. It is only, however, during the last twenty years 
that ambulances have acquired the completeness of organisa- 
tion which they have now attained in sqnie armies, espe- 
cially in those of Germany. In the armies of the United 
States of America^ during the late great civil war, the 
ambiance ^stem attained a very complete organisation, 
particularly from March 1864, when an Act was passed by 
Congress, entitled An Act to establish a uniform system 
of Ambulances in the United States.” This law fixed a 
definite and single system of ambulance arrangements for all 
the armies of the United States at that time in the field. 

The ambulance arrangements of the British army have 
never reached the degree of completeness which they have 
reached in Continental armies. During the Peninsular war 
the want of a trained ambulance corps, and of properly- 
constructed sick-transport carriages, formed a theme of 
constant complaint. For the former, soldiers from the 
ranks were substituted — double evil, as they were un- 
suited for the work, while their employment lessened the 
fighting strength; for the latter, commissariat waggons, 
or the agricidtnral carts of the country in which the troops 
were operating. It was not from want of attention being 
called to the subject, as the writings of Sir J. M^Grigor, 
Hennen, MflUngen, and other Peninsular surgeons suf- 
ficiently testify. The last-named military surgeon pubhshed 
a very complefe scheme of an ambulance establishment 
shortly after the war was concluded, approaching closely 
in its principles to those put into practice of late years in 
the armies of Grermany. There is reason for believing that 
had the operations of the British troops on the Continent 
not been discontinued, some plan of the kind would have 
been introduced. As it was, subsequently to 1816, so far 
as army hospitals were concerned, administrative atten- 
tion was chiefly given to improving those for the accom- 
modation of the sick in peace time. The wars that 
British troops were engaged in in India, China, the south 
of Africa, and elsewhere, did not lead to improvements 
like those which have been made in Continental armies; for 
either the habits of the natives of the respective countries, 
or the nature of the climate, or the state of the country, 
necessitated special arrangements for the care of the sick 
and wounded unsuited for meeting the circumstances of 
European warfare. Thus, when the Crimean war broke 
out the English army was still without an ambulance 
corps, or an ambulance ^tabHslmient of materiel. An 
ambiilance corps of military pensioners was hastily raised, 
but failed from the habits and enfeebled constitutions of 
the men. They were succeeded by a corps formed of 
civilians, unused to the discipline and habits of miKtaxy 
life, which likewise failed. Several forms of sick-transport 
vehicles were tried, but only indifferently answered their 
intended purposes. Fortunately, as the troops were for 
the most part stationary during the war, the want of 
thoroughly organised ambulances was not felt to the same 
extent as it would have been had the operations been 
extended far into the interior of the country. The ex- 
perience of the Crimean war led to efforts to repair the 
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defects '^^bicli were then made manifest. Since that time 
a trained army hospital corps has been constitoted, and 
much of the anibulaiice ecj^uipment has been revised. 

One serious impediment to perfecting an ambulance 
system is the costliness of maintaining, in time of peace, 
establishments which will only be required for use in time 
of war. All that can be done is to form a nucleus which 
fifln be expanded according to need when war breaks out. 
But even in Continental armies, with frequent wars pressing 
upon them, the urgency of giving close attention to the 
subject, and in countries where the existence of conscrip- 
tion furnishes a greater supply of men at less cost than in 
England, the deficiencies of the ambulance establishments 
ha^ hitherto been so great in respect to the numbers and 
necessities of the wounded on occasions of great battles, 
that an extensive volunteer organisation, with national 
societies in every country of Europe, has sprung up for 
giving additional assistance. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the advantages of such volunteer aid; but, if accepted, 
ft.ll who have considered the subject well have admitted the 
necessity for its being placed under military authority, and 
under distinct regulations, in order to secure maintenance 
of order and discipline. It is also generally admitted that 
Tolunteer aid to wounded soldiers is out of place in the 
ambulances, and can best be employed in the fixed hospitals, 
by which means some of the regular military personnel 
may te set free for work in the field. 

One important step, taken a few years since, towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the wounded of armies 
in the field must be just mentioned. This was the Euro- 
pean Convention signed at Geneva in 1864, by the terms 
of which, subject to certain regulations, not only the 
wounded themselves, but the official staff of ambulances 
and their equipment have been rendered neutral; the 
former, therefore, not being liable to be retained as 
prisoners of war, nor the latter to be taken as prize of 
war. TMs convention has greatly favoured the develop- 
ment of ambulance establishments. 

The conditions of modem warfare have led to the need 
of army ambulances being arranged on principles different 
from what were applicable only a few years ago. The 
ijoimensely increased range of rifies and artillery in the 
present day, the consequent extension of the area over 
which fire is maintained, the suddenness with which 
annies can be brought into the field from increased 
facilities of locomotion, the rapidity of their movements, 
the shortened duration of campaigns, the large numbers of 
wounded which have to be dealt with, not merely from 
the destructive qualities of the fire-arms, but from the 
vast forces collected on occasions of important battles, the 
increased proportion of severe wounds, — are all circum- 
stances which have entailed need for revision of am- 
bulances and their administration. The ambulances must 
be so organised as to be able to keep up with the troops, 
and so disposed as in no way to interfere with their 
movements. They must be capable of meeting the wants 
of a partial or general engagement at any moment, and if 
the troops advance, must be prepared to accompany them, 
so as to be ready to meet future wants. 

Whatever the details of organisation may be when an 
important battle is fought, the ambulance system must 
admit of three hdp stations at least being established in 
rear of the combatants. There must be a station of lixrdted 
character immediately in rear of the troops for attention 
to such wounds as entail speedy loss of life if no assistance 
be rendered; a second station, more remote, where tem- 
porary assistance of a more general nature can be afforded; 
a third, where more thorough attention can be given, and 
where the wounded can receive food and protection until 
there ate means of sending them away. Becently, in some 


annies, the ambulance arrangements have been calculated 
for furnishing aid at four stations ; and, indeed, owing to 
the increased range of fire, and the consequent distance 
between the help stations when only three are formed, the 
fatigue thrown on the bearers is so great, and the tune the 
wounded are left without help so long, that the division 
of the ambulances into four stations has become almost 
essential. If this arrangement be followed, there will be 
— 1st, Midfield station^ for help of prime urgency ; 2d, the 
transfer station^ where the wounded will be transferred 
from the hand conveyances to wheeled vehicles ; 3d, the 
dressing station^ where the provmional ^essings will be 
applied ; and 4th, the field hospital station^ where defini- 
tive treatment wiH be adopted. 

The disposition .and distances of these four ambulance 
sections must vary according to the nature of the battle, 
the configuration of the terrain, and other circumstances, 
but in a general way will be as follows : — 1st, the field 
station, in the immediate rear of the troops, moving with 
them, and therefore under fire; 2d, the transfer station, 
clear of the enemy^s rifle fire, but not too far for the 
bearers, and at a place practicable for waggons, from 800 
to 900 yards behind the troops engaged ; 3d, the dressing 
station, beyond range of artillery fire, at a spot easily 
reached by the ambulance waggons, and on the way to 
the fourth station, with a running stream or well at hand if 
possible, from 800 to 1000 yards in rear of Ho. 2; and 
4th, the field hospital station, at a place free from risk of 
being brought within the sphere of fightmg, from 2 to 4 
miles in rear of the combatants. This last station may be 
at a farm or country house, or in a village, but should not 
be in a place of strategical importance, or in one likely to 
be blocked by the general transport of the army. "V^^en 
the four stations are in working order, as men fall badly 
wounded, those within reach wiH be placed on stretchers by 
the men told off for duty as bearers, and, after hasty inspeo- ^ 
tion by the field surgeon, and, as far as practicable, receiv- 
ing such help as is of vital importance, they will be borue 
to the second or transfer station, and placed in ambulance 
waggons, or on wheeled stretchers if they are in use. The 
bearers, then taking vacant stretchers, will return to lie 
field station for more wounded. The wounded who have 
been transferred to the wheeled conveyances will be driven 
by the men of the ambulance train to the third or dressing 
station, and there receive whatever provisional dressing 
may be necessary before being sent on to the fourth or field 
hospital ‘Station, where definitive treatment will be adopted, 
and any surgical operations performed that may be re- 
quired. 

It is obvious that such a system of help can only be 
carried out, with any approach to regularity and requisite 
speed, with ambulance establishments proportionate to the 
number of troops in the field, each ambulance being well 
organised, provided with a sufficient staff and complete 
equipment, and acting under the general supervision of 
an experienced director, whose duty it is to watch the 
varying events of the contest while it is in progress, 
to order changes in the ambulance arrangements accordmg 
as the troops advance, retire, or otherwise change position. 
Even with these advantages, the difficulties of adequately 
meeting the wants of the wounded must always be very 
great, owing to the rapid manoeuvres of the troops, tha 
varying features of the ground over which battles are 
extended, and the rapidity with which the wounded fall ; 
but without a proper organisation arranged beforehand, 
the difficulties are insuperable, and no help of much value 
can be affprded until all fighting has ceased. 

Ambulance arrangements have to be modified to suit par- 
ticular military operations, such as when troops disemburk 
on a hostile shore, on occasion of sieges, &c. 
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Ambitlance Staff. — ^Tho scheme of ambulance adminis- 
tration and action just described involves the necessity of 
a staff comprising the following personnel, viz.: — 1 . 
Bearers of wounded ; 2. Surgeons and attendants ; 3. 
Ambulance train personnel ; 4. Ambulance police ; 5. 
Servants to officers. 

Bearers of WoundedL — These are soldiera specially 
trained and told off for the duty of picking up and carry- 
ing the badly wounded on stretchers. In Continental 
armies special provision is made to meet this particular 
want, but under different systems in different armies. In 
the Prussian army companies of bearers, distinguished by 
a particular uniform, and denominated sanitats-detache- 
ments,^' have the duty assigned to them of gathering the 
wounded during battles, and carrying them to the dressing 
and field hospital stations. Each of these bearer columns 
consists of a military staff of officers for discipline and 
direction, non-commissioned officers, buglers, and a large 
number of bearers ; a special medical staff, with assistants 
and dressers ; a transport staff of non-commissioned officers 
and drivers, with a certain number of stretchers, wheeled 
stretcher supports, sick transport waggons, and store 
waggons for the carriage of instruments, dressings, and 
other necessary materials. Separate establishments exist 
for the field hospitals. In addition to these sanitaiy 
detachments, auxSiary sick-bearers (fSilfs-krankentrdger) 
are provided for service on occasions of great battles. To 
form these auxiliaries, four men in each company of every 
battalion of the army are practised at regular periods with 
the sanitary detachments in time of peace m the modes 
of picking up, temporarily attending to, and carrying 
wounded These auxiliary bearers wear the uniform of 
their regiments, of which they perform the ordinary duties, | 
but have a distinguishing badge on the left arm when 
serving as bearers. "When a battle is imminent, the auxi- 
liary bearers fall out, are provided with stretchers and 
other needful appliances from the ambulance wagons, 
and act under the orders of the officers of the divisional 
sanitary detachments. The system in the Austrian army 
is very Eke that in the Prussian. In the British army no 
corresponding establishment exists. The hospital attend- 
ants belonging to the Army Hospital Corps are trained 
in aU that refers to the care of wounded men, but in time 
of war they will be too urgently needed for their duties in 
the field and fixed hospitals to be spared for duty as 
bearers of the wounded from the field to the dressing 
stations. The regimental bandsmen are generally regarded 
as available for these duties in the British service ; but 
though the army regulations order th^t bandsmen are 
liable to serve in the ranks on an emergency, they nowhere 
constitute them bearers of wounded, nor do bandsmen 
receive the necessary training to fit them for the duties. 
As it is understood that the ambulance arrangements of 
the British army are at present under consideration, this, 
with other details, will probably be shortly placed on a 
settled basis. 

Surgical Staff. — This section embraces ihe medical 
officers (administrative and executive), the dispensers of 
medicine, and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Army Hospital Corps. The last-named corps 
includes the dressers, nurses, cooks, and all the hospital 
subordinates who are required for the care, dieting, watch- 
ing, and protection of riie patients, for the hospital cor- 
respondence, <fcc. The men act professionally under the 
directions of the surgeons j in respect of other matters, 
undtjf their own officers. The constitution and duties of 
the several divisions and grades of the army medical 
department are shown in a special code of instructions 
known as the Army Medical Regulations.^^ 

AmhtUance Strain . — On the officers and men of the 
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ambulance train devolve the duties of conducting the 
wheeled transport, and the mule Etters and cacolets "when 
such conveyances are used. In the British service these 
duties are entrusted to the ordinary transport branch of 
the Control department. It has been recommended that 
the officers and men to whom thase duties are entrusted 
should be specially selected and trained, as well as fami- 
liarised, to co-operate with the bearers and ambulance 
corps. They would thus form an ambulance train some- 
what like that which exists in the sanitary detachments 
of the Prussian army. 

Military Servants. — OrderEes are required as servants 
to the ambulance surgeons and other officers, in order that 
they may give their time fully to the concerns of the sick 
and wounded. When specijil orderEes are not provided, 
men of the Army Hospital <Jorps usually act as servants to 
officers, — bad system, for the whole time and services of 
these trained men should be devoted to their legitimate 
functions, 

ATnbulance Police. — ^Many irregularities are Eable to 
occur in the rear of troops engaged in a general action 3 
not so much from acts of the troops themselves as from 
camp foUowers, hired drivers, and others. The officers 
charged with the miEtaiy discipline of the bearer, train, 
and hospital corps have other pressing duties to engage 
them on such occasions. In the British army it devolves 
on the provost-marshal to arrange for this service. 

Ambxtlance Equipment. — before mentioned, ambu- 
lance equipment divides itself -into two categories: — 1 . 
The medical and surgical equipment; 2. The equipment 
for the* transport of wounded These divisions will 
therefore be noticed separately, and the description will 
be confined to the equipment suppEed in the British 
army for service in Europe. In India and in tropical 
countries special ambulance equipments are rendered 
necessary. 

Medical and Surgical Equipment. — -This portion of am- 
bulance equipment consists of the articles necessary for the 
service of the wounded in the field itself, at the dreeing 
stations, and in the field hospitals. It has to be distributed 
in forms such that it maybe readily conveyed to the places 
where it is required, and such also as wiU admit of its 
being hastily packed up and removed should the circum- 
stances of Ihe field operations require it. At the same 
time, these forms must be adapted for us© at all seasons of 
the year, for passage over all descriptions of ground that 
troops can march over, and must be protected against the 
effects of exposure to all varieties of weather. 

It would occupy too much space to name the articlea 
comprising this equipment. The special forms under which 
it is issued will be mentioned, and a brief explanation of 
them and the nature of their contents be addei 

The equipment is distributed as follows: — SuppEes of 
instruments, dressings, medicines, and restoratives, of 
first necessity, in small cases named " medical field com- 
panions," and in large cases named ''field panniers of 
cooking utensils and other articles for field hospital service 
in "canteens;" of articles of light nourishment, stimu- 
lants, in "medical comfort boxes;" of hospiM tents, 
bedding, and the bulkier articles of surgical equipment, in 
ambulance equipment carts or store waggons. In addi- 
tion, every soldier on taking the field is suppEed with a 
"firid dressing;" each surgeon carries a poudi-belt, ar- 
ranged both for distinguishing his functions and at the 
same time carrying his "pocket case” of instruments; 
and each Army Hospital Corps man has his "orderl/s 
dressing-case." Ehrery wounded man has therefore on his 
person the means of a first dressing for his wound, every 
surgeon has at hand instruments for affording surgical 
aid, and every ambulance and field hospital attendant the 
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means of assisting the sxtrgeon in his duties. Moreover, 
wherever the soldier can go, there the first two forms of 
the surgical eijuipment — the medical field companion and 
the field panniers-— can also be taken. The articles for 
use in the field hospitals, being carried in wheeled vehicles, 
nskn only move where the other transport of the army can 
be talsien. 

3£ed{ccil Field OoMpccTiions, — These are smal l cases car- 
ried by men of the Army Hospital Corps selected to accom- 
pany surgeons* They consist of two pouches and a wallet, 
worn nearly in the same way as the pouches and belt-bag 
in which ammunition is carried by combatant troops. The 
two pouches, earned on the waist-belt, contain small sup- 
plies of essential medicines and styptics; the surgical 
wallet, also carried on the waist-belt, and supported by 
valise straps, contains materials for surgical dressings and 
other articles. As these attendants are not armed with 
rifies, they can carry their valises and the medical field 
companions at the same time without inconvenience. With 
each medical field companion is carried, by a shoulder-strap, 
a water-bottle and a d rinkin g-cup. 

Field Farmiers. — ^These are tough wicker baskets covered 
with hide, each being 2 feet 2 inches in length, by 1 foot 
2 J inches in breadth, and 1 foot 4 J inches in depth. They 
are supplied in pairs, and are arranged for being attached 
to a pack-saddle and carried on a bat-pony or mule. They 
are capable of being opened white on the animal in such a 
way that all the contents can be readily got at. ^ The field 
panniers contain instruments for important surgical opera- 
tions, chloroform, surgical materials (such as splints, ban- 
dages, plaisters, &c.), a lamp, supplies of wax candles, 
restoratives, and memcal coniforts in concentrated forms, 
and other articles necessary for urgent cases at the dressing 
stations and field hospitals. Each pannier has a double 
lid, and the four lids of the two panniers, when they are 
laid on the ground, can be connected so as to form a substi- 
tute for an operating table. 

Field. Hospital Canteens, — ^These are also supplied in 
pairs, and are distinguished as A and B canteens. They 
are wooden boxes nearly similar in size to the field panniers, 
so that, although usually carried in the equipment vehicles, 
they can, in case of need, be carried on the backs of b^t- 
animals. Their contents consist of camp-kettles and other 
utensils for cooking purposes; tin plates, drinking-cups, 
and other such requisites; sets of measures and weights; 
a lantern of coloured glass for indicating the field hospital 
at night; together with various articles required for the 
service of patients in a tent or other field hospital. 

Medical Com/cyrt Boxes, — ^These also are supplied in 
pairs, and resemble the canteens in shape and dimensions. 
The contents of the two are different, and they are there- 
fore marked No. 1 and No. 2 respectively. Each box is 
partitioned and fitted with cases or bottles with labels in- 
dicating their contents. These principally consist of 
essence of beef, groceries, arrowroot, preserved vegetables, 
brandy, wine, and sundry accessory articles. The wounded 
are supplied with the same rations as the healthy troops, 
and they are turned to the best account available for their 
nutriment, supplemented by such medical comforts as are 
named above. 

Amhulance Equipment Waggons, — In these vehicles are 
carried the tents for forming the field hospital in case of no 
building being available, with a supply of blankets, water- 
proof covers, and other articles of bedding for the patients. 
The canteens and medical comfort boxes are also carried 
in these vehicles. Certain implements, as reaping-hooks, 
spades, pickaxes, saws, which are constantly required when 
men are thrown so much on their own resources as they 
must be in campaigning, are also carried in the equipment 
waggons. 


Awhulance Equipment for the Transport of Wounded 
Troops, — ^The ambulance conveyances authorised for use 
in the British army are of four kinds. They are the fol- 
lowing: — 1. Conveyances carried by the han^ of beaxeis 
called stretchers; 2. Conveyances wheeled by men, wh^ded 
stretchers; 3. Conveyances borne by mules, mule litters 
and mude eacolets; and 4. Wheeled conveyances drawn 
by horses, amhulame waggons. The forms of all these 
conveyances have been lately revised by a committee which 
was appointed in 1868 by Sir J. Pakington, then Secretary 
of State for War, to inquire into the general question of 
ambulance and hospital conveyances for the army, and 
the new pattern vehicles have now been authorised for 
usa (t. l.) 

AMELOT DE LA HOUSSATE, Abbaham Nicolas, 
historian and publicist, was bom at Orleans in February 
1634, and died at Paris 8th December 1706, Little is 
known of his personal history beyond the fact that he was 
secretary to an embassy from the French court to Ike 
republic of Venice. At a later period he was imprisoned 
in the BastiLe by order of Louis XIV. In 1676 he pub- 
lished at Amsterdam his Histoire duGouvemement deVenise^ 
in three volumes. Under the assumed name of De la 
Mothe Josseval, he published in 1683 a translation of Fra 
Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent. This wort, 
and especially certain notes added by the translator, gave 
great offence to the advocates of the unlimited authority 
of the pope, and three separate memorials were presented 
to have it repressed. Amelot also published translations 
of Machiavels Prince, and of the Annals of Tacitus, besides 
several other works, 

AMELOTTE, Denis, a French ecclesiastic and author, 
was bom at Saintes in Saintonge in 1606, and died October 
7, 1678. Soon after receiving priest’s orders he became a 
member of the congregation of the oratory of St Philip 
Neri. In 1643 he published a Life of Charles de Qoudren, 
second superior of the congregation, which by s(mie of its 
remarks on the famous abbot of St Oyran, gave great 
offence to the Port Eoyalists. Another work, containing 
a vehement attack on the doctrines of the Jansenists, stiQ 
further embittered the feelings of the party towards him, 
and eKcited from Nicole a se- 
verely satirical reply entitled 
Id^e Generale de V Esprit et du 
Livre du P, Amelotte, Amelotte 
in revenge availed himself of his 
influence with the chancellor to 
prevent the publication of the 
newly - completed Port Royalist 
trandation of the New Testament, 
which had therefore to be issued 
at Mons in Flanders. He thus 
secured a free field for a transla- 
tion of his own with annotations, 
which appeared in 4 vols. octavo 
in 1666-8. The dedication to the 
archbishop of Paris contained an- 
other abusive denunciation of the sstuict Aihd (the common hirch), 

JjmspTTTstQ amentiferotis trooi the insJe 

A -Ar-nxTrnT-n-nTk a flowers, a, are produced in scaly 

AMENTIFER^, or Amen- catotms, and so are the femide 
TACB®, Under this name are ^o^®**®* 
included apetalous unisexual plants bearing their flowers 
in catkins {amenteC), This group of plants includes 
trees and shrubs chiefly of temperate climates. It is 
divided into the following orders : — SalicacecB, willows and 
poplars ; Gorylacece or Ovpuliferos, hazel, oak, beech, chest- 
nut, hornbeam, dsc.; Betulacem, birch, alder; Casuarvnfce^^ 
Caauarina (beefwood); Altmgiowem or Balsamiflupe^ liquidr 
ambar ; PlatanacecB, the plane ; Juglandaeeoe^ walnut ; 
Garryesceas Garrya ; Myricacece, bog myrtle. 
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O UR object in tbis article is to take a comprehensive 
survey of the American continent in its physical, 
morale and political relations. In attempting this, we shall 
dwell at some length upon those great features and pecniiar- 
ities which belong to it as a whole, or facts which can be most 
advantageously considered in connection with one another. 
The new continent may be styled emphatically " a land of 
promise.” The present there derives its greatest impor- 
tance from the germs it contains of a mighty future. It is 
this prospective greatness which lends an interest to the 
Western continent similar to that which the Eastern derives 
from its historical associations. But the Western continent 
also has its past, which abounds in points of interest relating 
to both the historic and prehistoric periods. Facts show 
that although America may be called the New World in 
consequence of its having been the last to come under the 
general knowledge of geographers, it is from most other 
points of view an old world. It abounds in the oldest 
known strata; it has yielded some of the oldest known 
remains of man, indicating that he has long been a denizen 
there; and it has afforded evidences of a civilised era, 
which may even have preceded that of Western Europe, 
The new continent, when compared with the old, enjoys 
three important advantages. First, it is free from such vast 
deserts as cover a large part of the surface of Asia and 
Africa, and which not only withdraw a great proportion of 
the soil from the use of man, but are obstacles to communi- 
cation between the settled districts, and generate that ex- 
cessive heat which is often injurious to health, and always 
destructive to industry. Secondly, no part of its soil is so 
far from the ocean as the central regions of Asia and Africa. 
Thirdly, the interior of America is penetrated by majestic 
rivers, the Mississippi, Amazon, and Plata, greatly surpass- 
ing those of the old continent in magnitude, and still more 
in the facilities they present for enabling the remotest 
inland districts to communicate with the sea. 

In the physical formation of North and South America 
there is a remarkable resemblance. Both are very broad 
in the north, and gradually contract towards the south till 
they end, the one in a narrow isthmus, and the other in 
a narrow promontory. Each has a lofty chain of moun- 
tains near its western coast, abounding in volcanoes, with 
a lower ridge on the opposite side, destitute of any recent 
trace of internal fire ; and each has one great centn^ plain 
declining to the south and the north, and watered by two 
gigantic streams, the Mississippi, correb^onding to the 
Plata, and the St Lawrence to the Amazon. In their 
climate, vegetable productions, and animal tribes, the two 
regions are very dissimilar. 

The extent of the American continent and the islands 
connected with it is as follows : — 


Square Bog. miles. 

North America 7,400,000 

South America 6,500,000 

Islands 150,000 


Greenland, and the islands connected with it lying ) ««« 

north of Hudson's Straits, may he estimated at } yuu,uuu 

14,950,000 

The American continent, therefore, with its dependent 
islands, is four times as large as Europe, and about one- 
riurd larger than Africa, but somewhat less than Asia, while 
it is nearly five times the size of the Australian continent. 
It constitutes about three-tenths of the dry land on the sur- 
face of the globe. It is characterised by having a greater 
length from N. to S. than any other continent ; and by 
the northern and southern portions being connected by a 


comparatively narrow strip of land. South America has 
a more regular form, and as a mass is situated much 
farther east than North America. In South America the 
most central point Hes in about 88*^ W.; but in North 
America the most central point would be in about 100® W. 



As regards continuity of land, America comprises some 
islands at the southern end ; a main continental portion, 
including South America, Central America, and North 
America; some islands off the north shore, and many other 
islands along the east and west coasts, those on the east 
being the most important. The most northern point of the 
mai^nd is that of Boothia FeMx, in Ballot Strait, 71® 55' 
N., 92® 25' W. The islands to the north extend beyond 
82® 1 6' N., 66® W*., which point was reached by the “Polaris” 
m August 1871. The southernmost point of the mainland 
is Cape Froward, which lies close to 54® S., 71® W.; while 
Cape Horn, the most southern point of the islands, ism 56®S., 
67® 20' W. The extreme points toiced are consequently 138** 
apart ; and the continental part stretches over about 126 
degrees of latitude. This corresponds to lengths of 8280 
and 7660 geographical miles respectively. The extreme east 
points of Ihe continent are Cape St Roque, in 6°28'S., 86® 40' 
W., in South America, and Cape St Charles, in 62® 17' N., 
55® 35' W.y in North America, The most western point of 
South America is Point Parina, in 4® 40' S,, 81® 10' W. ; 
and of North America, Prince of Wales Cape, in 66® 30' 
N., 167® W. The greatest breadth of North America is 
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between Cape lisbiirae and Melville Pe^sula ; and of 
Soutb America, between Pernambuco and Point Aguja. 
The narrowest part is 28 miles, at 
Panama. The nearest approach to the Old World m at 
Behring Strait, wHch is 48 miles across, ^d diaflow. 
Oil the east side the nearest point to the Old World is 
Cape St Roque, which is opposite projedmg part of 
the African coast at Sierra Leone. Gremland is separated 
from the archipelago of Arctic America by a deep and for 
the most part broad sea, and seems naturally to belong to 

the European rather than the American area. _ 

Physical North America, with the generd fom of tongle, nata- 

T^oM. rally divides itself into five physicalregions : 1. Thetable-land 

of Mexico, with the strip of low country on its eastern and 
western shores; 2. The plateau lying between the Eocl^ 
Mountains and the Paofic Ocean, a country witt a nmd 
and humid atmosphere as far north as the 55th para^l, 
but mhospitable and barren beyond this boundary ; 3. The 
great central valley of the Mississippi, rich and well wooded 
on the east side ; bare but not unfertile in the middle ; dry, 
sandy, and almost a desert on the west; 4. The eastern 
declivities of the Alleghany Mountains, a region ^^Jiatural 
forests, and of mixed but rather poor soHj 5. The gr^t 


is a bleak and bare waste, overspread with umumeraDie 
lakes, and resembling Siberia both in the physical char- 
acter of its surface and the rigour of its climate. 

South America is a peninsula likewise of triangular form. 
Its greatest length from north to south is 4550 miles; its 
greatest breadth 3200 ; and it covers an area, as already mo- 
tioned, of 6,600,OOOsquat6Englishmiles, aboutthree-fourths 
of which lie between the tropics, and the other fourth in the 
temperate zone. From the configuration of its surface, this 
peninsula ako may be divided into five physical regions 
1. The low country skirting the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
^^m 50 to 150 aniles in breadth, and 4000 in length. The 
two extremities of this territory are fertile, the middle a 
sandy desert, 2. The basin of the Orinoco, a country con- 
sisting of extensive plains or steppes^ called Llanos, either 
destitute of wood or merely dotted with trees, but covered 
with a very tall herbage during a part of the year. 

^ Luring the dry season the heat is intense here, and the 
parched soil opens into long fissures, in which lizards and 
serpents lie m.a state of torpor. 3. The basin of the Amazon, 
a vast plain, embracing a surface of more than two milli ons 
of square miles, possessing a rich soil and a humid climate. 
It is covered almost everywhere with dense forests, which 
harbour innumerable tribes of wild animals, and are thinly 
inhabited by savages, who live by hunting and fishing. 
4. The great southern plain, watered by the Plata and the 
numerous streams descending from the eastern summits of 
the Cordilleras. Open steppes, which are here called Pampas, 
occupy the greater proportion of this region, which is dry, 
and in some parts barren, but in general is covered with a 
strong growth of weeds and tail grass, which feeds prodigious 
herds of horses and cattle, and affords shelter to a few wild 
animals. 5. The country of Brazil, eastward of the Parana 
and Uruguay, presenting alternate ridges and valleys, thickly 
covered with wood on the side next the Atlantic, and open- 
ing into steppes or pastures in the interior. 

In our more particular description of the physical con- 
formation, the geological structure, the mountains, rivers, 
and forests, and the climates of America, we shall first 
deal with the southern peninsula, as having the more 
strongly marked conditions. 

S* America: The mountain areas of South America are, as a general 

Mountains, nile, those ^rhich have received the thickest accumulations 
of sedimentary matter, and this thickness is nearly pro- 
portional to their height. During the periods of the 
formation of such deposits, these areas were to a great 


extent areas of subsidence, and since those beds which 
once formed the sea bottoms now constitute the highest 
peaks, these areas must have been subjected to subsequent 
upheaval. Vertical movements of this kind have occurred 
again and again, indicating that these areas are specially 
Imhle to disturbance, either from comparative weakness 
or from the greater comparative power of the moving 
forces. The history of the mountain ch a i n s is almost co* 
extensive with that of the continent itself. In the sea the 
beds were deposited horizontally, or nearly so ; and at certain 
intervals the deposition was arrested, in consequence of the 
beds being uplifted above the sea. Each successive sub- 
mergence and emergence occupied a long period of time, 
during which the rocks were at one time faulted, folded, 
and metamorphosed, and at other times denuded both by 
the sea and by meteoric agents. As a general rule, the strike 
or line of direction of the strata ran approximately parallel to 
the trend of the shore line on the large sc^e, and the dip was 
at right angles to their direction. During each elevation 
the land was uplifted in a broad band, the am of which 
ran parallel to the shore of the sea in which the beds 
were formed. The axes of the principal folds, and faults 
usually run parallel to the stratigraphical axis or strike. 

The principal ridges formed during the same period usually 
coincide in direction with the strati^aphical strike of the 
bed forming them. In the mountains of South America, 
and especially in the Andes, several of these groups of 
ridges, formed at different periods, combine to mate up a 
single system of mountains. The high range of moun- 
tains which extends from the most southern parts of South 
America, and runs approximately on the same meridian 
of 72® to the isthmus of Panama, forms the Andes. These 
consist of a vast rampart, having an average height of some 
11,000 or 12,000 feet, and a width varying from 20 to 300 ' 
or 400 miles. In most places the chnin rises to heights 
of several thousand feet, land upon this chain rest two or 
three principal ridges of mountains, enclosing lofty plains 
or valleys, separated one from another by mountain knots, 
which mark the spots where ridges belonging to different 
systems intersect. In one sense, the lofty plains of the 
Desaguadero, Quito, and others, are valleys, since they are 
encompassed by mountains j but in a certain sense they 
are plateaus, since they form the broad summit of the 
range or platform on which the bounding ridges them- 
selves stand. Further details respecting the Andes are 
given under Andes, and in the geological remarks of this 

article, ^ , i. 

Three branches or transverse chains proceed from the TraMwia^ 
Andes, nearly at right angles to the direction of the prin- 
cipal chain, and pass eastward across the continent, about 
the parallels of 18® of S. and 4® and 9® of K latitude; 
thus forming the three natural areas of the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and La Plata river basins. The most northern 
of these is “ the Cordillera of the coast,” which parts from 
the main trunk near the south extremity of the lake 
Maracaybo, reaches the sea at Puerto Cabello, and then 
passes eastward through Caraccas to the^ Gulf of Pana. 

Its length is about 700 miles, and its medium height from 
4000 to 6000 feet; but the SiUa de Caraccas, one of its 
summits, has an elevation of about 8632 feet; and its 
western part, which is at some distance from the sea, 
contains the Sierra of Merida, 16,000 feet in height. The 
second transverse chain is connected with the Andes at 
the paraUels of 3® and 4® north, and passing eastward, 
terminates in French Guiana, at no great distance from 
the mouth of the Amazon. It consists properly of a suc- 
cession of chains nearly parallel to the coast, and is some- 
times called the Cordillera of ParimS, hut is named by 
Humboldt the » Cordillera of the Cataracts of t^e Orinoco, 
because this river, which flows amidst it? ridges . m the 
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Upper parts of its course, forms tlie cataracts of Maypure of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata rivers, 
at the point where it descends into the plains. Its mean Within this basin, and follovrdng close upon these oid 
height is estimated at 4000 feet above the level of the sea; rocks, are schists and quartzites, which are in all proba- 
but at about 70° and 7 5° W. longitude, it sinks to less than biMty of Silurian age. Thase enter largely into the transverse 
1000 feet, and at other points rises to 10,000. This chain ranges by which the central hollow is subdivided into three 
divides the waters of the Orinoco and the rivers of Guiana basins. Within this again are sandstones and limestones, 
from the basin of the Amazon, and is covered with mag- usually ref erred to the Carboniferous period, which also form 
nificent forests. Its breadth is supposed to be from 200 part of the transverse ridges. A tend of roiis of secondary 
to 400 miles, and it encloses amidst its ridges the great age follow, some of which are believed to be Triassic, while 
late Parime, in longitude 60°, and several of smaller size, others are identified as Cretaceous. Tertiary beds, some of 
At the Caratal gold-field, which lies south of Angostura, Miocene date, together with Post-Tertiary beds, cover the 
the range is about 60 miles across, and the watershed largest part of the areas of the great river basins and the 
about 1100 feet above the sea. On a table-land forming hoUows in the mountain range, and also occur on the sea- 
part of it, about the 67th degree of longitude, the Cassi- ward flanks of the principal chains, 
quiari forms an intermediate diannel wHch connects the By following the development of these beds, we shall be 
rivers Orinoco and Negro, so that, during the annual able to give a brief account of the growth of the present 
floods, a part of the waters of the former flows into the continent In the Argentine Confederation a few b^ses of 
latter. This singular phenomenon was made known long gneiss protrude through the more recent beds constituting 
ago by the Spanish missionaries, but was thought to be a the Pampas. Granite, supporting gneiss and quartzite, 
fable tin the truth was ascertained by Humboldt. The occurs along the coast of Chili In Bolivia we find a 
length of this chain is about 1500 miles. The third range of granitic mountains which have a general direction 
transverse chain leaves the main trunk near 17° 26' S., somewhat to the K of N-, and which are flanked on either 
and extends almost as far as Santa Cruz, near the river side by zones of gneiss and quartzite. The gneiss also 
Mamore. Some of the mountains in the western part are prevails along the shores of Peru, Ecuador, and New 
of considerable height. South of this range are a number Granada, or, to call it by the name which it received in 1 861, 
of ridges having an east and west direction, an average Columbia. The gneiss is again seen at the eastern base 
height of about 10,000 feet, and terminating in the plains of the Andes, in the last-mentioned State, associated with 
near the Paraguay. This country, which divides the waters quartzites, and both these can be traced along the Vene- 
of the Amazon from those of the Plata, is a broad plateau zuelan coast. Gneiss is largely developed near Angostura, 
of elevated land, rather than a distinct mountainous ridge, and has a strike approaching E. and W. At Limones, 
and consists of low Mlla or uneven plains, with very little which is near the Caratal gold-field, the country consists 
wood, presenting in some places extensive pastures, and in largely of granite and gneiss, which latter lies here a little 
others tracts of a poor sandy soil Its average height to the E. or to, the W. of N. In Brazil the gneiss forms a 
probably does not exceed 2000 or 3000 feet above the long band from Bahia to the southern portion of the pro- 
level of the sea. vince of Santa Catharina Near the coast it rests upon 

The mountains of Brazil, which are of moderate height, and apparently passes into granite; but towards the west, 
and occupy a great breadth of country, form an irregular as far as the Mantiqueira chmn, it gradually becomes more 
plateau, bristled with sharp ridges running in a direction and more schistoid. Gneiss, again, is met with in the 
approximately parallel to the eastern coast, connected by mountains which stretch through the Bolivian provinces of 
offsets running in a more or less east and west direction, Moxos and Chiquitos. It has not been ascertaaned if, these 
They extend from 6° to 25*^ of south latitude, and Iheir ex- older rocks appeared above the waters before the deposi- 
treme breadth may be about 1000 miles. Between Victoria tion of those which follow, and which will next be noticed, 
on the north and Morro de St Martha on the south, a range In Chili the succeeding rocks are slaty schists. In 
with numerous curves Hes a little way back from the coast, Bolivia the mountainous district crossing the country is 
and is, for the greater part of its length, known as the largely composed of talcose schists, wMch, where mcposed 
Sierra do Mar; somewhat farther inland is a higher range, to the weather, have formed by their decomposition a 
the different parts of which have different names, but layer of day; in advancing from the east towards the west 
it is best known as the Sierra de Mantiqueira. It con- the schists become more and more crystalline, and are at 
f-fliTia the highest peaks in Brazil, amongst which may last replaced by ^eiss. This, as has already been stoted, 
be mentioned Mount Itacoltuni, famous for the gold and rests against gi^te, on the west side of which gneiss is 
diamond yielding strata in its vicinity; the Hco dos again brought in by an anticlinal arrangement of the beds, 
Orgaos, which is 7700 feet high; and Itambe, 8426 feet and dips beneath a thick mass of schi^, wHch constitute 
Some of the peaks are believed to be even higher. West the great bulk of the Andes in this district. In this 
of this the uplands of Brazil stretch far into the interior, mountain range the lower portion of the formation is 
and at length sink into the great central plain through mainly siliceous schist, alternating with of com|^ct 
which flows the Paraguay and its tributanas. quartz ; above this come talc-beanug quartzites, alternating 

Oeolo^, Although large areas of South America remain as yet with slaty schists, which latter become more and more 
unexplored by geologists, the researches of D'Orbigny, prevalent as we ascend in the strata, and at last constitute 
Humboldt, Boussingault, Darwin, Forbes, Agassiz, and the predominating rock. They form, indeed, the crest of 
many other travellers, suffice to give an approximately cor- the range ; the t hickness of the formation may be roughly 
reet general view. This is mainly o^ng to the simplicity estimated at 10,000 feel These rocks are much dis- 
of the stratigraphy of the country. The same groups of turbed and faulted against other and probably newer 
rocks spread over such extensive areas, that, from what is rocks, wMch with them constitute the great bulk of the 
seen in the areas which have been examined, we can safely lofty eminences in the range of which Mount Ulimani 
infer the general condition of those which have not been forms so conspicuous a feature. The lower argillaceous 
explored. The general disposition of the rocks is as fol- schist, which is associated with gneiss ^ along the Pacific 
lows : — ^The oldest rocks, which are Pre-Silurian, possibly coast from lower Peru to Panama, possibly belong to this 
„ Laurentian, form* the outmnost lim of the continent, of group of rocks. In the high valleys of Ecuador the oldest 
which the N.E. and S.E, comers have probably been swept rocks visible are granite, gneiss, and schists, which are fre- 
away. These comers now correspond with the mouths quently in a vertical position. The schistose group appears 
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to be absent on the east side of the Andes in Columbia, as 
also along the coast of Venezuela. In the motmtain range 
south of the Orinoco, hornblende, talcose, and mica schists 
aga in appear on a large scale, more especialiy in the Carat^ 
district, where auriferous veins occur. In Bra 2 dl the mi- 
caceous and talcose schists enter into the composition of 
the Manticjueira chain and of the uplands to the westj 
they probably pass beneath the valley of the Panama, since 
they occur to the west of it, and extend through the pro- 
vinces of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, so as to approach within 
a moderate distance of the similar strata in Bolivia. They 
are associated with talc-bearing quartates, which are famous 
for the diamonds and auriferous particles they have yielded 
in the district around Mount Itacolumi. The soil^ is 
usually a day, such as would result from the decomposition 
of talcose schist; but we shall have occasion to refer to the 
soil of South Am erica subsequently. Some of these rocks in 
various parts of the continent have yielded Silurian fossils. 
Facts are not sufficient yet to warrant the correlation of 
these strata with those of other countries, or to settle how 
far they belong to distinct geological periods. The pre- 
valent strike of the rocks is about east and west, but some- 
times the strike approaches to a north and south direction. 
At any rate, the rocks which overlie them do so uncon- 
formably, indicating that, prior to the deposition of these 
newer rocks, land had appeared at least once on areas now 
constituting part of South America. At this early date 
the continent was represented by a few islands only; one 
corresponded with part of Brazil, another with parts of 
Venezuela and Columbia; perhaps a third more or less 
with Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chili; while a few small 
islands appeared where now we have the Pampas. These 
were the nuclei around which the present land has accumu- 
lated, and already we see faint indications of the existing 
outline and broad geographic features of the future con- 
tinent. 

The next group of rocks are always in stratigraphical 
discordance with those beneath them ; and, in consequence 
of the highly metamorphosed condition of those on the 
west side of the continent, it is difficult to correlate them 
with the rocks of Brazil In the Andes of Chili they are 
represented by enormous stratified masses of quartzose 
porphyries, which there is good reason to beUeve are 
metamorphosed argillaceous schists and felspathic sand- 
stones, into which rocks they have been seen gradually to 
pass. These porphyries not only form the great bulk of 
the principal chain of the Andes, but also the smaller 
chain on the west, the interval between them being formed 
by the longitudinal valley of Chili Further west they 
rest on syenitic rocks, beyond which come the older roclm 
already noticed. On passing into Bolivia, we find that to 
the west of the great fault developed there, the beds con- 
sist of micaceous sandstones and dark bituminous schists, 
which are befieved to be the equivalents of the porphyries 
of Chili. Such formations constitute the west slope of the 
Andes from Sorata to Ulimani, and also form two bands, 
one* stretching from Illimani to Cochabamba, the other 
between Calamarca and Chayanta. Towards the west they 
dipbeaeath black bituminous and siliceous limestones, which 
are well devdoped near Tiahuanaco. Carboniferous strata 
with seams of coal occur near Pisco and Arequipa in Peru. 
In Brazil the beds which succeed those previously men- 
tioned are quartzites, rich in mica and magnetic oxide of 
iron; talcose schists; and crystalline limestones, containing 
a great deal of talc. These rocks form the highest regions 
and loftiest peaks in BraziL Unconformahly upon these 
rest micaceous sandstones and argillaceous schists, which 
occupy the western part of St Pa^ province between Ytu 
and the banks of the Parana. In Mount ALrasoyaba and 
some other places, a carboniferous limestone succeeds and 
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is overlain by a thick white or yellowish sandstone, siliceous 
limestones, and bituminous schists. The limestones occupy 
most of the area between the Uruguay and the Parana. In 
the Diamantina district the carboniferous limestone is over- 
lain by red sandstone, which belongs to the succeeding 
group of beds. The beds in Brazil appear to be fuUer tTian 
those on the west side of the continent, and represent pro- 
bably both the Devonian and Carboniferous periods. Rocks 
of this age are also exposed in a narrow band round por- 
tions of the basin of the river Amazon. The strata next 
in succession are of secondary age. The lowest formation 
is a red sandstone, which is spread over a very extensive 
area. It is remarkably well developed in Chili, where, 
together with more recent beds, it is a marked feature in 
the crest of the Andes. In the small chain to the west it 
is associated with conglomerates. In the small chain of 
Colorado, near Tiahuanaco, a thick conglomerate rests on 
the older limestones, and supports red sandstones and con- 
glomerates dipping west beneath marls. The red sand- 
stone extends across the province of Carangas, and unin- 
terruptedly over both slopes of the western Cordillera. In 
the desert of Atacama the red sandstone, with the over- 
lying marls, forms a number of parallel chains directed north 
and south. Red sandstones and conglomerates form the 
base of the Cordilleras of Quito; they stretch north into the 
basins of the Magdalena and Cauca rivers, and east over 
the basin of the Orinoco. In the province of Bahia, and far 
away to the north, there is a great development of red 
sandstone. The age of these sandstones has been variously 
stated; their stratigraphical position would indicate a 
secondary age, and possibly they may be Triassic. After 
their deposition, and prior to IdLat of the marls, syenitic 
rocks were introduced amongst the strata in the Amdes, 
causing the red sandstones, as also the older sandstones 
and schists, to be converted into porphyries. This erup- 
tion vras also accompanied by, and probably connected 
with, the formation of auriferous veins, the elevation of tlie 
strata, and the faulting of the rocks. The strike of the 
strata, as also of the faults, was about 8® to the E. of N., 
but subsequent movements have modified the direction in 
places. The red sandstone has a similar strike frtm 
Venezuela in the north to Magalhaens Strait on the south, 
and this favours the idea that all are of the same age. 
Several of the ranges in the Andes have a corresponding 
direction. As the sandstone is believed to underlie the 
basins of the great rivers, it appears that during its deposi- 
tion South America was still represented by a few large 
islands only. Its elevation gave rise to north and south 
trending mountains, whereby these scattered portions were 
connected, and the Andes received their first development 
The great features of the continent were then first dis- 
tinctly marked out, and only a few gaps remained to be 
filled up. The next succeeding period, represented by 
strata, is characterised by saliferous and gypseous mark, 
which rest unconformably on the rocks beneath. In Chili 
they occur in the lower plains, or abut against the western 
spurs of the Andes; but they have been largely denuded, 
so that they now occur in isolated plateaux or basins, and 
there is a patch capping the lofty Aconcagua, It is stated 
that in Cluli the marls, or at least some of them, are Liassic* 
In Bolivia, also, they fbrm plateaux between San Andres 
and the mountains of Tarija. Here they consist of alter- 
nations of greenish marls and wine-coloured beds support- 
ing limestones, with interstratified beds of gypsum and 
saliferous clay. There are beds of gypsum and limestone 
in the Orinoco plains. Marls are associated with marly 
sandstones in the Gulf of Bahia and in the plains of 
Reconcavo. These beds are arranged along strikes whici 
are approximately east and west, and their elevation ib 
apparently connected with the formation of chains running 
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in the same direction, as, for instance, most of the lateral 
spurs from the Andes. Some geologists think it is also 
connected with the east and west faults, through which, in 
the Andes, labradorite and hypersthenite rocks have been 
erupted. This eruption, it is said, has caused the metamor> 
phism of the calcareous rocks into crystalline hmestones, 
marls into jaspers, and red sandstones into porphyries; and 
has also given rise to the copper-bearing veins. Calcare- 
ous beds occupy large areas in Venezuela, Columbia, and 
other parts of the continent Miocene strata occur in 
Venezuela, and probably in other districts. Finally, there 
are deposits of Fost-Miocene date, which chiefly belong 
to the Post-Pliocene and recent periods, and which cover 
most of the lower lands along the coasts and in the interior 
of the continent. In Chili they occur in the valleys, and 
fill up the gulfs in the old granite range near the coast. 
Here the succession is a calcareous sandstone abounding in 
marine shells and beds of lignite ; above this is a pumiceons 
conglomerate, which passes in places into a pebbly con- 
glomerate, and then follow the marine sands which stretch 
from Coquimbo across the desert of Atacama, The most 
recent formation is drift, which occurs in patches and sheets. 
In the valley plains of the Desaguadero there are clays and 
sandy marls overlain by pmniceous conglomerates, winch 
near La Paz are surmounted by drift. Near this place the 
drift is many hundred feet thick, and formed of large 
blocks; but, on receding from the mountains, it passes 
into a sand which encircles the plains of the Desaguadero, 
which are chiefly formed by limestone deposits, such as 
concretionary limestone, which abounds in the fossil remains 
of plants and fresh water shells. The lacustrine beds ap- 
proximate in age to the marine tertiary beds near the 
coast. In Peru the pumiceous conglomerate is overlain by 
drift. Tertiary beds occur at Guayaquil in Ecuador, while 
in the valley of Quito there are enormous layers of pumice, 
scoriae, and drift, which last has yielded the remains of 
various Post-Pliocene mammals and terrestrial shells. Drift 
withsimilarremains occurs in the lowergrounds of Columbia. 
In the Gulf of Bahia there are recent beds; and near St 
Paul, as also in many other parts of Brakl, there are 
patches of lacustrine deposits. On the west side of the 
continent the pumiceous conglomerate is intimately con- 
nected with trachytes, and indeed is formed from them. 
It is intermediate in age between the lacustrine beds, 
the marine deposits near the shore, and the drift, which 
is in its turn covered by the more recent lava overflows ; 
and it is in this intermediate age that the upheaval of the 
principal chain of the Andes occurred. The ranges 
and faults which are assigned to this period, probably 
Pliocene or Post-Pliocene, run very nearly north and south. 
This elevation did not materially alter the extent of land 
west of the Andes, its general effect being to add a strip 
about thirty miles in width. On the east the change was 
great, since the larger proportion of the great central plain 
then emerged, and thus connected the high lands on the 
east, west, and north into one great continent The erup- 
tion of the trachytes, which form so marked a feature in 
the Andes, was accompanied by a metamorphism distinct 
in character from those of earlier ages. The rocks were 
then subjected not only to heat and water, but also to acid 
vapours, which changed the felspar into sulphates of 
alumina and iron, salt into anhydrous sulphate of soda; 
and, probably, by freeing the cMorine and iodine, originated 
the dblorides and iodides which are so abundant in the 
argentiferous veins. Since the drift there has been a slight 
elevation along a meridional axis. 

Such is a brief account of the growth of South America. 
We must, however, mention that Professor Agassiz and his 
coadjutors believe that the red soil and immediately under- 
lying beds, seen near Bio Janeiro and in the valley of 


the Amazon, are true glacial formations, and infer that 
the similar beds which are spread over such an enormaus 
area in Sonth America have been formed under simiiar 
conditions. Professor Agassiz has found moraines and 
ice-trmxsported boulders in various places in the mountains 
of Brazil, as also indications of vafiey glaciers. Professor 
Orton has found mrane shells in these beds at Pebas in 
Ecuador. 

The foregoing sketch indicates that there have been seve- VoIcanGe> 
ral periods of volcanic activity ; and that, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, such activity has oidy been manifested 
along the line of the Andes, Volcanic rocks have rarely 
been observed on the east side of the continent, but some 
of the Tertiary and Post-Tertiary beds of the plains contain 
matter which has been showered upon them during erup- 
tions, and which now forms a portion of the Pampean de- 
posits, At one period or other the whole system of the 
Andes has been subjected to volcanic disturbance, but at 
the present time the active volcanoes occur in groups more 
or less widely separated. The most southern active volcano 
is Gorcovado, in 43® 10' S. There are, besides, some twenty 
or more volcanic cones, of which about a dozen are known 
to be active. Bolivia has one or two active vents, and 
Peru several; but it is in Ecuador, with its dozen igni- 
vomous vents, that have occurred Hie grandest and most 
frequent displays. Columbia has four or five volcanoes. 

With the exception of the Moluccas, no country in the 
world has had so many and so destructive earthquake shocks Eaith- 
as South America. But these are concentrated, both as 
regards frequency and strength, along the Andes, and more 
particularly their western slope. Comparatively few are felt 
in the plains to the east of them; but occasionally it 
happens that shocks are felt at points on the opposite slopes 
of this great range without being perceived in the inter- 
mediate higher regions. Peru seems to be the principal 
focus of action ; and next to it in importance as a seismic 
area comes ChiH; but although some earthquake shocks 
spread over both these areas, there does not seem to be 
the community of action which we should expect between 
the two areas. In Peru the maxima of seismic intensity 
were in the decades ending 1590, 1610, 1660, 1690, 1710, 

1720, 1730, 1750, 1770, 1790, 1840, 1870. In Chili they 
occurred in the decades ending 1580, 1640, 1660, 1660, 

1690, 1730, 1780, 1800, 1820, 1840, 1850. Hearly every 
other portion of the continent is subject to earthquakes. 

BoKvia, which lies between Peru and Chili, is compara- 
tively free from them, as also are Brazil, Patagonia, and the 
Argentine Confederation, but they are more frequent in 
Ecuador, Columbia, Venezuela, and the three Guianaa, 

The mountains of North and Central America will not Ame- 
detain us long. The ranges of Central America have no rica : 
relation to the Andes, differing from them both as regards 
age and direction, which is generally N. 56° W., and being 
separated from them by gaps only a few hundred feet above 
the sea, and upwards of 100 miles wide. During the 
Tertiary period the mountains of N. and S. America had 
still less connection than at present, for where the isthmus 
now forms a bridge of land there was a broad strait, 
which lasted up to tiie end of the Pliocene, or beginning 
of the Post-PHocene period. Volcanoes are frequent in 
Central America; and basalt and other volcanic products 
cover a large portion of the country. The large develop- 
ment of trachytes indicates an earlier period of volcanic 
activity, during which most of the Tertiary strata were 
metamorphosed into porphyries. At any rate these rest 
upon cretaceous limestones. Li many places the clays and 
sandstones of the Cretaceous age have been metamorphosed 
into granite rocks, TVom Puebla to Durango tbe Mexican 
mountains no longer present the appearance of a chain, 
but spread out to a table-land or elevated plain, from 6000 
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to 9000 feet in Heiglit, and from 100 to 300 miles in 
breadth. Across this plain, close to the 1 9th parallel, six vol- 
Tolcanoes. canoes are distributed in a line running ^t and west,^ as 
if a yast rent, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
had opened a passage for the internal fires of the globe at 
this spot. Two of those on the east side of the continent, 
with a group of four or five other cones lying between 
Jalapa and Cordoba, have an elevation exceeding 17,000 
feet, and are the only mountains in Kew Spain that rise 
xo the region of perpetual snow, which commences here at 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea. ^ Jorullo, the lowest 
of the six volcanoes, rose suddenly in the middle of a 
plain, in September 1769, after fearful concussions of the 
groimd, which continued for fifty or sixty days, linear the 
tropic the Mexican Cordillera divides into three parts. One 
runs parallel to the eastern coast at the distance of thirty 
or forty leagues, and terminates in New Leon. Another 
proceeds in a north-western direction, and sinks gradually 
as it approaches the Californian Gulf in Sonora. The third 
or central Cordillera traverses Durango and New Mexico, 
divides the sources of the Eio Gila from the Eio Bravo del 
Norte, and dies out before reaching the Eocky Mountains. 

In a recent scientific survey ef the Eocky Mountains, 
conducted by Professor Hayden of Yale College, a higher 
peak has been discovered than was formerly known. Holy 
Cross mountain was computed to reach 17,000 feet above 
the sea, or 2000 feet higher than Big Horn (15,000), which 
has hitherto been supposed to be the highest of the chain. 
The greatest altitudes on the North American continent are 
now said to be the following — St Elias (17,850) in Alaska, 
Popocatepetl ^7,884) in Mexico, Orizaba (17,337) in 
Mexico, Holy Cross (17,000), Eocky Mountains, Big Horn 
(16,000), and Mount Lincoln (14,300), both in the same 
chain. The Great Salt Lake of Utah is in 41° N. and 112° 
W., and has intensely salt waters. It is nearly 300 miles in 
circumference, and its shores, for a breadth of several miles, 
are covered with an incrustation of very pure salt. It lies 
in a basin, which measures about 600 miles each way, and 
contains much fertile soil. 

If we run a line westward across the continent of North 
America at the latitude of Delaware Bay (38°), the geolo- 
gical formations present themselves in the following order; 
— 1. Tertiary and Cretaceous strata on the shores of the 
Atlantic;^ 2. Gneiss underlying these strata, and present- 
ing itself bn the eastern slope of the Alleghany or Appala- 
chian mountains, but covered in parts by New Eed Sand- 
stone; 3. Palaeozoic rocks, consisting of Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous strata, curiously bent into parallel fold- 
ings, with synclinal and anticlinal axes, the crests of the 
latter forming the ridges of the Alleghany Mountains, which 
in this region rise to the height of 2500 feet. Upon these 
Palaeozoic rocks rest three great coal-fields — ^the Appala- 
diian, that of Blinois, and that of Michigan, covering a 
large portion of the space between the Alleghanies and the 
hlississippi, and embracing collectively an area equal to 
the surface of Great Britain. Prom the Mississippi west- 
ward to Utah the Palaeozoic rocks occur in great folds, he- 
jtween which are extensive areas of Triassic, Oolitic, Creta- 
ceous, and Tertiary beds. In California the rocks are 
chiefly metamorphosed secondary strata on which lie patches 
of Tfertiary sediments. In British America there is an 
enormous development of the Laurentian and Huronian 
rocks, which are the oldest yet discovered, and occupy 
most of the country immediately north of the large lakes. 
Newfoundland and the neighbouring British territories con- 
sist of Pre-Silurian, SiLuiian, Devonian, Carboniferous (which 
includes coal-fields of considerable extent), and Triassic 
rocks. The area north of about 40° N. is also covered and 
strewed with glacial drift and boulders. 

The Ozark Mountains resemble the Alleghanies in their 
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mineral structure, containing the same rocks from the 
granite to the carboniferous, and probably upwards to the 

In no single circumstance is the superiority of America N 
over the old world so conspicuous, as in the number and Amener 
magnitude of its navigable rivers. The Amazon alone dis- ^ 
charges s greater quantity of water than the eight prin- 
cipal rivers of Asia, the Yenesei, Indus, Ganges, Oby, Lena, 

Amoor, and the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse of China. The 
Mississippi, with its branches, affords a greater amount 
of inland navigation than all the streams, great and 
which irrigate Europe; and the Plata, in this respect, may . 
probably claim a superiority over the collective water of 
Africa. But the American rivers not only surpass those 
of the Old World in length and volume of water, — ^they 
are so placed as to penetrate everywhere to the heart oi 
the continent. By the Amazon, a person living at the 
eastern foot of the Andes, 2000 miles of direct distance 
from the Atlantic, may convey himself or his property to 
the shores of that sea in forty-five days, almost without 
effort, by confiding his bark to the gliding current. If he 
wish to return, he has but to spread his sails to the 
eastern breeze, which blows perennially against the stream. 

The navigation is not interrupted by a single cataract or 
rapid, from the Atlantic to Jaen, in west longitude 78° 
where the surface of the stream is only 1240 feet above 
the level of its estuary at Para. The part of North 
America most remote from the sea is the great interior 
plain extending from the Eocky Mountains to the AUe- 
ghanies and the lakes, between the parallels of 40° and 
50°; blit the Mississippi, Missouri, and St Lawrence, 
with their branches, are wonderfully ramified over this 
region, and the Missouri is m some degree navigable 
to the centre of the continent. It is only necessary 
to cast the eye over a map of South America, to see 
that all the most sequestered parts of the interior are 
visited by branches of the Plata and the Amazon. These 
streams, having their courses in general remarkably 
level, and seldom interrupted by cataracts, may be con- 
sidered without a figure of speech, as a vast system of 
natural canals, terminating in two main trunks, which 
communicate with the ocean at the equator and the 35Ui 
degree of south latitude. Since the invention of steam 
navigation, rivers are, in the truest sense of the term, 
Nature's highways, especially for infant communities, 
where the people are too poor, and live too widely dis- 
persed, to bear the e^ense of constructing roads. There 
is little risk in predicting, that in two or three centuries 
the Mississippi, the Amazon, and the Plata, will be the 
scenes of an active inland commerce, far surpassing in 
magnitude anything at present known on the surface of 
the globe. The ifississippi is navigable for boats from 
the sea to the falls of its principal branch the Missouri, 

1700 miles from the Mexican Gulf in a direct line, or 
3900 by the stream; and the whole amount of boat 
navigatipn afforded by the system of rivers, of which the 
Mississippi is the main trunk, has been estimated as 
equal to 40,000 idles in length, spread over a surface of 
1,350,000 square miles. This, however, is perhaps an 
exaggeration; a navigable length of 35,000 miles may be 
nearer the truth. 

The Amazon contains many islands, is broad, and in the 
upper part so deep, that on one occasion Condaimne found 
no bottom with a line 620 feet long. At its mouth, two 
days before and after the full moon, the phenomenon called 
a Bore occurs m a very formidable shape. It is a high 
upright wave of water rushing from the sea, which no 
small vessel can encounter without certain destruction. 

The estuaries of all these great American rivers open to 
the eastward; and thus Providence seems to have plainly 
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iBcUcated that the most intimate commercial relations of 
the inhabitants of America should be with the western 
shores of the Old World. It should at the same time be 
observed, that this position of the great rivers of America 
is but one example of a physical arrangement which is 
common to the whole globe; for it is remarkable that, 
in the Old World as well as in the New, no river of the 
first class hows to the westward. Some, as the Nile, the 
Lena, and the Oby, flow to the north; others, as the Indus 
and the rivers of Ava, to the south; but the largest, as 
the Volga, the Ganges, the Yang-tse, the Hoang-ho, the 
Euphrates, and the Amoor, have their courses to the east 
or south-east. This arrangement is not accidental, but 
depends most probably on the inclination of the primary 
rocks, which, in all cases where their direction approaches 
to the south and north, seem to have their steepest sides to 
the west and the longest dedivitiea to the east. We have 
examples in the Scandinavian Alps, the mountains of Bri- 
tain, the Ghauts of India, the Andes, and the Kocfcy 
Mountains. 

The following table exhibits the lengths, size of the 
basins, and projb^able extent of the navigable waters of the 
greater rivers of America. 


Table of Principal American Rivers. 


Mississippi to source of ] 
Missouri \ 

Length, 

miles. 

. 4300 

Area of 
basin, 
sq. miles. 

1,850,000 

Kavigable 

waters, 

miles. 

35,000 

St Lawrence through the 
lalsea 

> 2200 

600,000 

4,000 

Orinoco 

1800 

400,000 

2,100,000 

8,000 

50,000 

Amazon, not including Ara- 
guay..... 

[ 4000 

Plata, including Uruguay... 

2400 

1,200,000 

20,000 


The latitude and elevation of the land in each country, 
its position in reference to the sea, and the direction of the^ 
prevailing winds, are the chief circumstances which deter- 
mine the nature of the climate. We have already men- 
tioned that three-fourths of South America lie within the 
tropics, and the remaining fourth in the temperate zone; 
but, in both divisions, it might be naturally inferred that a 
huge wall like the Andes, rising into the atmosphere to the 
height of two or three miles, and running across the course 
of the tropical and extra-tropical winds, would exert a 
powerful influence on the temperature, the humidity, and 
the distribution of the seasons. This is actually the case; 
and it is this vast chain of mountains, with its prolonga- 
tion in North America, which affords a key to the most 
remarkable peculiarities in the climate of the whole con- 
tinent. The subject, which has been frequently mis- 
understood, admits of being explained in a very simple 
manner. 

The trade-winds blowing from the east occupy a zone 60 
degrees in breadth, extending from 30® of N. to 30® of 
S. latitude. Beyond these limits are variable winds; 
but the prevailing direction in the open sea, where no acci- 
dental causes operate, is well known by navigatom to be 
from the west. Now these winds are the -agents which 
transport the equable temperature of the ocean, and the 
moisture exhaled from its surface, to the interior of the 
great continents, where it is precipitated in the shape 
of rain, dew, or snow. Mountains receive the moisture 
which floats in the atmosphere ; they obstruct and lift the 
aerial currents, and by causing a reduction of temperature, 
favour precipitation, Bain, accordingly, « in all countries 
falls most abundantly on the elevated land Let us con- 
sider, then, what will be the effect of a mural ridge like 
the Andes in the situation which it occupies. .Li tiie 
region within the 30th parallel, the moisture swept up by 


the trade-wind from the Atlantic will be precipitated in 
part upon the mountains of Brazil, which are but low, and 
so distributed as to extend far into the interior. The por 
tion which remains will be borne westward, and, losing a 
little as it proceeds, will be arrested by the Andes, and fall 
down in showers on their slopes. The aerial current 
will now be deprived of all the humidity which it can part 
with, and arrive in a state of complete exsiccation at Peru, 
where no rain will consequently fall. That even a much 
lovrer ridge than the Andes may intercept the whole mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, is proved by a well-known pheno- 
menon in India, where the Ghauts, a chain only 3000 oi 
4000 feet high, divide summer from winter, as it is called; 
that is, they have copious rains on their windward side, 
while on the other the weather remains clear and diy; and 
the rains regularly change from the west side to the east, 
and vice versa^ with the monsoons. In the region beyond 
the 30th parallel this effect wiU be reversed. The Andes 
will in this case serve as a screen to intercept the mois- 
ture brought by the prevailing west winds from the Pacific 
Ocean; rains wiU be copious on their slopes, and in 
Chili on their western declivities, but none will on the 
plains to the eastward, except occasionally, when the winds 
blow from the Atlantic. The phenomena of the weather 
correspond in a remarkable manner with this hypothesis. 
On the shore of the Pacific, from Coquhnbo, at the 30th 
parallel, to Amatapu, at the 5th of south latitude, no rain 
falls; and the whole of this tract is a sandy desert, except 
the narrow strips of land skirting the streams that descend 
from the Andes, where the soil is rendered productive by 
irrigation. From the 30th parallei southward the scene 
changes. 'Bains are frequent; vegetation appears on the 
surface, and grows more vigorous as we advance south- 
ward. ** At Conception,” says Captain Hall, the eye was 
delighted with the richest and most luxuriant foliage; at 
Valparaiso the hills were poorly claxi with a stunted brush- 
wood and a poor attempt at grass, the ground looking 
starved and naked; at Coquimbo the brushwood was gone, 
with nothing in its place but a vile sort of prickly pear 
bush, and a thin sp ri nkli n g of gray wiry grass ; at Hi^asco 
(latitude 28 J®) there was not a trace of vegetation, and the 
hills were covered with bare sand.”^ It follows from the 
principle we have laid down, that in this southern part of 
the continent the dry tract should be found on the east 
side of the mountains, and such is the fact. At Mendoza, 
in latitude 32®, rain scarcely ever falls, and the district 
along the east foot of the And^ is known.' to consist chiefly 
of parched sands, on which a few stunted shrubs grow, 
and in which many of the streams that descend from the 
mountains are absorbed before they reach the sea. The 
whole country, indeed, south of the Plata, suffers from 
drought; but on the eastern side this is remedied to some 
extent by winds from the east or south-east, which bring 
occasion^ rains to refresh the soH From Amatapu north- 
ward, on the other hand, the west coast is well watered 
and fruitful ; and this is easily accounted for. The line of 
the coast here changes its direction, and trends to the 
north-east as far as the isthmus of Pana:^ where the 
mountains sink to a few hundred feet in height, and leave 
a free passage to the trade-wind, which here often assumes 
a direction from the north-east, or even the nortlL The 
exhalations of the Atlantic are thus brought in abundance 
to the coast of Quito, which is in consequence well watered; 
while the neighbouring district of Peru suffers from per- 
petual aridity. 

Our principle appKes equally to the explanation of some 
peculiar facts connected with the dimate of North Ame- 
rica. The western coast of Mexico, as far as St Bias or 


^ Hall's Extracts from a Jowmclt voX iL p. 12, 
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Mazatlan, in latitude 23® K, is well watered, because, 
the continent here is narrow; secondly ^ the table-land of 
Mexico, which is much lower than the Andes of Chili, is 
not so effectual a screen to intercept the moisture ; and, 
thirdly^ there is reason to belieye that a branch of the 
trade-wind, which crosses the low part of the continent at 
Panama and Mcaragua, sweeps along the west coast during 
part of the year, and transports humidity with it. But 
beyond the point we have mentioned drought prevails. 
Sonora, though visited occasionally by rains, consists of 
sandy plains without herbage, where the streams lose them- 
selves in the parched soil without reaching the sea ; and 
even Old California, which has the ocean on one side, and 
a broad gulf on the other, and ought apparently to be ex- 
cessively humid, is covered with sterile rocks and sandy 
hdls, where the vegetation is scanty, and no timber is seen 
except brushwood. This dry region extends as far as 33® 
or 34® N. ; but immediately beyond this we have another 
change of scene. JTew Oalifomia is in all respects a 
contrast to the Old. It is rich, fertile, and humid, 
abounding in luxuriant forests and fine pastures; and the 
other American possessions to the northward preserve tiie 
same character. How can we account for this siugular 
diversity of dimate, except upon the principle which has 
been explained, namely, that in ad regions where ranges 
of mountains intersect the course of the constant or pre- 
dominant winds, the country on the windward side of the 
monntaiQs will be moist, and that on the leeward dry; and 
hence parched deserts mil generally be found on the west 
side of countries within the tropics, and on the east side 
of those beyond them ? Our hypothesis applies equally to 
the country east of the Eocky Mountains. For the space 
of about 3000 miles along the foot of this chain the surface 
consists of dry sands or gravel, sometimes covered with 
saline incrustations, almost destitute of trees and herbage, 
and watered by streams flowing from the mountains, which 
are sometimes entirely absorbed by the arid soil. The 
central and eastern part of the basin of the Mississippi 
would in aU probability have been equally barren had the 
configuration of the land been a little different in the 
south. A tract of country extremely low and level extends 
along both sides of this river; and a portion of the trade- 
wind blowing from the Mexican Gulf, finding its motion 
westward obstructed by the high table-land of the Cordil- 
lera, is deflected to the right, and ascends the valley of the 
Mississippi and Ohio. This wind, whose course was first 
traced by Tolney, bears with it the humidity of the torrid 
sone, and scatters fertility over a wide region that would 
otherwise be a barren waste. 

The views on the subject of climate we have been un- 
folding will enable us to throw some light on an interest- 
ing point — ^the distribution of forests. We are induced to 
thmk, that* in all countries having a summer heat exceed- 
ing 70®, the presence or absence of natural woods, and 
their greater or less luxuriance, may be taken as a measure 
of the amount of humidity, and of the fertiliiy* of the soil. 
Short and heavy rains in a warm country will produce 
grass, which, having its roots near the surface, springs up 
in a few days, and withers when the moisture is exhausted; 
but transitory rains, however heavy, will not nourish trees, 
because after the surface is saturated with water, the rest 
runs off, and the moisture lodged in the soil neither 
deep enough, nor is in sufficient quantity to furnish the 
giants of the forest with the necessary sustenance. It may 
be assumed that 20 inches of rain falling moderately, or at 
intervals, will leave a greater permanent supply in the soil 
than 40 inches falling, as it sometimes does in the torrid 
zone, in as many hours. It is only necessary to qualify 
this conclusion by stating, that something depends on the 
subsoil If that is gravel, or a rock full of fissures, the 
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water imbedded will soon drain off ; if it is day or a com- 
pact rock, the water will remain in the soil It must be 
remembered, also, 
that both heat and 
moisture diminlshas 
we ascend in the at- 
mosphere, while eva- 
poration increases; 
and hence that trees 
will not grow on 
very high ground, 
though its position 
in reference to the 
sea and the prevail- 
ing winds should be 
favourable in other 
respects. In speak- 
ing of the T^ion of 
forests^ we neither 
restrict the term to 
those districts where 
the natural woods 
present an unbroken 
continuity, nor ex- 
tend it to every place 
where a few trees 
grow in open plains. 

It is not easy to give a definition that will be always 
appropriate ; but in using the expression, we wish to be 
nnderstood as applying it to ground where the natural 
woods cover more than one-fourth of the surface. 

The small map of America prefixed will enable the reader 
to follow our statements with ease. The long black 
lines show the positions of the chains of mountains; the 
shading represents the regions of forests ; the dense forests 
being marked by the double shading, and the thinner ones 
by the open lines. The white spaces represent the lands- 
on which little or no wood grows. The equator and the* 
parallel of 30® on each side are indicated by the horizontal 
lines marked 0 and 30. The arrows show the direction of 
the prevailing winds; but it must be remembered that, 
though the intertropi(^ wind is assumed to have its course 
right from the east, this is only true at the equator, ita 
direction inclining to north-east as we approach the northern 
tropic, and to the south-east as we approach the southern. 
In North America A is the woody region on the west 
coast, extending from latitude 35® to about 68®, and of 
unknown breadth. B, the region on the east side of ffie 
Rocky Mountains, partly a bare desert, partly covered with 
grass and dotted with trees. 0, the forests of the Alleghany 
chain, thick on the east and south, and thin on the west; 
bounded by a curved line passing from St Luis, in Mexico, 
through Lake Huron, to the mouth of the St Lawrence, in- 
latitude 60® K. The arrow at M points out the direction 
of the wind, which ascends the valley of the Mississippi, 
and nourishes the western part of these forests ; and the- 
arrow at E that which blows across the isthmus of Panama. 
D is the table-land of Mexico, graduating on the north- 
west into the dry plains of Sonora and CaUfomia, all bare, 
or nearly bare, of wood. ■ E is the Llanos or bare plains of 
Caraccas, nearly fenced round with mountains. F G is 
the long strip of bare dry sands on the west side of the 
Andes which constitutes Lower Peru and the north part of 
ChiH; and N is Amatapu, its northern boundary, H is 
the great region of forests which constitutes the basin of 
the Amazon, and occupies ail the rest of Brazil Near the- 
equator the moisWe is so excessive, that after 160 or 200" 
inches of rain have fallen on the east coast, there is still 
sufficient humidity in the atmosphere to afford copious- 
showers to aU the country np to the Andes. Here, tiiere- 
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fore, the woods reach from side to side of the continent 
But as we recede from the equator the humidity dmdaishes 
raxi<31y ; aud though the continent becomes narrower to- 
wards the south, the supply of rain falls off in a still 
greater proportion, and the forests extend over a much 
smaller space. At the foot of the Andes the forests ex- 
tend to 16® or 18® of S. latitude] on the east coast to 
25® or probably 30®. K L are the Fampas or open lands of 
Buenos Ayres, extending on the east side of the Andes from 
Cape Horn to the latitudes just mentioned. If we divide 
this region into three parts, the most easterly, refreshed 
by occasional rains from the Atlantic, is covered with a 
strong nutritive herbage; the second, which is drier, dis- 
plays a thin coarse wiry grass; and the third portion, which 
extends to the Andes, receiving little or no rain, is nearly ! 
a desert : all the three are destitute of timber, but the sur- I 
face of the third is dotted with dwarfish shrubs. I is the 
southern part of Chili. Here the prevailing winds, which 
are from the west, coming loaded with the moisture of the 
Pacifio Ocean, produce copious rains to nourish the herbage 
and the forests. This applies, however, chiefly to the 
country south of the 35th parallel, Prom that to Coquimbo, 
in latitude 30®, the wood is scanty. Beyond 50® on the east 
coast of North America, and 55® or 58® on the west, very 
little wood grows, in consequence of the rigour of the climate. 
Moderating Great misapprehensions have arisen with regard to the 
influences, climate of America, from comparisons being drawn between 
the east side of the new continent and the west side of the 
old. We have already pointed ont the ioflnence of winds 
blowing from the sea in modifying the state of the atmo- 
sphere over the land, both as to heat and humidity. When 
circumstance is attended to, and when the east and west 
Bides of the old and the new continents are respectively com- 
pared with one another, the difference is found to he small, 
and easily accounted for. In the torrid zone, and on the 
sea-shore, the temperature of both continents is found to be 
the same, viz., 82®; but iu the interior the difference is 
rather hi favour of America. There is no counterpart in 
the New World to tbe burning heats felt in the plains of 
Arabia and N. Africa. Even iu the western and wannest 
part of the parched steppes of Caraccas, the hottest hnown 
region in America, the temperature of the air during the 
day is only 98® in the shade, which rises to 112® in the 
sandy deserts which surround the Bed Sea. At Calabozo, 
farther east in the Llanos, the common temperature of the 
day is only from 88® to 90®; and at sunrise the thermo- 
meter sinis to 80®. The basin of the Amazon is shaded 
with lofty woods; and a cool breeze from the east, a minor 
branch of the trade wind, ascends the diannel of the stream, 
following all its windings, almost to the foot of the Andes. 
Hence tbi.q region, though under the equator, and visited 
with almost constant rains, is neither excessively hot nor 
unhealthy. Brazil, and the vast country extending west- 
ward from it between the Plata and the Amazon, is an 
uneven table-land, blest with an equable climate* At Bio 
Janeiro, which stands low, and is exposed to a heat 
comparatively great, the temperature in summer varies 
from 68® to 82® Fahr., and the mean is only about 
74®, Farther north, and in the interior, the Indmns find 
it necessary to keep fires in their huts; and in the country 
near the sources of the Paraguay, hoar-frost is seen on 
the billg during the colder montiis, and the mean tem- 
perature of the year falls bdow 66® or 67®. On the de- 
clivities of the Andes, and on the high plains of Upper 
Peru, the heats are so moderate that the plants of Italy, 
France, £md Germany come to maturity. Lower Peru, 
though a sandy desert, enjoys a wonderful degree of cool- 
ness, owing to the fogs which intercept the solar rays. 
At Tiimn-j which is 640 feet above the sea, the temperature 
varies from 63® to 82®, but the mean for the whole year is 


only 72®. In the plains of La Plata the mean temperature 
of the year is very nearly the same m at the corresponding 
north latitudes on the east side of the Atlantic. At Buenos 
Ayres, for instance, the mean annual heat is 19®'T of the 
centigrade thermometer (68® Fahr.), while that of plac^ on 
the same parallel in the Old World is 19® *8. The range of 
temperature is probably greater in the basin of the Plata; 
but as we advance southwards, the d im i n ishing breadth of 
the continent makes the climate approximate to that of an 
island, and the extremes of course approach each other. In 
the Strait of ilagalhaens the temperature of the warmer 
month does not exceed 43® or 46®; and snow falls almost 
daily in the middle of winter, though the latitude corre- 
sponds with that of England. But the inference drawn from 
tto, that the climate is unmatched for severity, is by no 
means just, for the winter at Staten Island is milder than 
in London* In point of fact, the climate of Patagonia is 
absolutely colder than that of places in the same latitude 
in Europe; but the difference lies chiefly in the very low- 
temperature of the summer. Thm peculiarity no doubt 
results chiefly from the greater coolness of the sea in the ^ 
southern hemisphere; for beyond the parallel of 48®, the 
difference of temperature in the North and South Atlantic 
amounts, according to Humboldt, to 10® or 12® of Fahren- 
heitis scde. If we push our researches a step farther, and 
inquire what is the cause of the great warmth of the 
Northern Sea, we shall be forced to admit that a very ^ 
satisfactory answer cannot be given. Something may be * 
due*to the influence of the Gulf Stream, a minute branch 
of vMch is supposed to carry the waters of the torrid zone 
I to the shores of Shetland and Norway; but such an agent 
seems too trifling to account for the phenomenon. The 
sum, then, of the peculiar qualities which distinguish the 
climate of South America may be briefly stated. Near 
the equator the new continent is perhaps more humid than 
the old; and within the tropica generaUy, owing to its vast 
forests, the absence of sandy deserts, and the elevation of 
the soil, it is cooler. Beyond the tropics the heat is nearly 
the same in the south temperate zone of America and 
the northern one of the old continent, till we ascend to the 
latitude of C5ape Horn, where we have cold summers and 
a very limited range of the thermometer. 

The mountain ranges of North America form two widriy Higliland$ 
distot highland regions, separated from each other by the of N. 
vast interior plain, which contains, in its southern dope, -lexica, 
the Mississippi with all its tributaries, and iihe other rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, while its northern part 
contains the great fresh-water lakes, and many rivers 
taking a northward course to Hudson's Bay or to the 
Arctic seas. TLe watershed of this plain, dividing the 
streams that run into the Missouri and Mississippi from 
those communicating with the Saskatchewan, with Lake 
Winnipeg, and with Lake Superior, is along a line from 
west to east nearly coinciding with the 48th parallel of 
latitude, and has a mean elevation of 1600 feet 

Along the whole of the western side, from near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie in the Arctic Ocean, and from 
AlflAVfl. on the Pacific shore, to the Isthmus of Nicaragua 
and Panama, that is, across 60® of latitude from north to 
south, extends with a grand double curve the continuous 
length of the Eocky Mountains, and others which prolong 
the line, having a position in North America similar to 
that of the Andes in South America, and shutting off, in 
some parts, a comparatively narrow portion of the con- 
tinent, with the PaSfic shore, from the great central plain. 

But several minor ranges, branching off or confronting the 
principal mountain-ri(%e or backbone of North America, 
pidose large spaces of a table-land, traversed by the 
Columbia, Fraser, and the Colorado rivers, with those 
which join them, and holding the Great Salt Lake of 
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Utah in its central Imin. The Cascade Monntains of 
Washington and Oregon, the Sierra Nerada of Oalifon^, 
and the Coast Rang© prolonged through the Californian 
peninsula, have a general direction from north to south; 
while the Wahsatch, the Humboldt, the Blue Moun- 
tains, the Salmon River, and other ranges, stand rather 
across the table-land, or obliquely, from west to east It 
may be convenient to speak of the former series, regarded 
altogether, as the general Pacific Coast Range, which we 
also observe to be continued northwmrd, with some intervals, 
beyond latitude 60® N. to the peninsula of Alaska, pre- 
senting summits of increased height, that of Mount St 
Elias being above 17,000 feet, and Mount Fairweather 
nearly 15,000 feet In the Cascade Range are Mount St 
Helens, north of the Columbia River, attairdng an elevar 
tion of 15,750 feet; Mount Hood and Mount Jefferson, 
about 15,500 feet The Sierra Nevada, at its northern 
extremity, where it forms an acute angle with the coast 
range, displays the lofty terminal peak of Mount Shasta, 
having an altitude of 14,400 feet. The minor CaKfomian 
Coast Range nowhere rises to 4000 feet The main Cor- 
dillera or spine of Western North America, which in the 
British Dominion and in the United States’ territory is 
called the Rocky Mountains, but which takes the name of 
the Sierra Madre in Mexico, and in the isthmus, farther 
south, is split into two lower groups of a volcanic character, 
attains the height of 16,000 feet in Mount Brown, and 
16,700 feet in Mount Hooker, both near the 64th degree 
of latitude, above the source of the Saskatchewan river; 
but Fremont, in the Wind River group, between Oregon 
and Nebraska, is 13,560 feet high, and there are peaks of 
10,000 feet or 12,000 feet in Utah and New Mexico. 
The highest mountains, however, in North America, ex- 
celling even Mount St Elias, belong to a volcanic series 
which crosses the table-land of southern Mexico from west 
to east, and of which the culminating points are Popo- 
catepetl 17,884 feet, and Orizaba, 17,373 feet; while 
Agua, in Guatemala, rises to 13,000 feet. Thus we may 
remark, at each extremity of the Cordillera, at its north 
end, towards Alaska, and at its south end, in Central 
America, it is encountered by a cluster of volcanoes, 
Mount St Elias being one of this description, whidi exceed 
the height of the Rociy Mountains^ The spaces enclosed 
between the main trunk and branches of this immense 
system of mountains are several hundred miles wide, and 
their surface is elevated 5000 feet or 6000 feet above the 
sea-level, as in the Utah lake-basin, the Nevada territory, 
and the plateau of Anahuac, or southern Mexico, which 
last has an elevation of 6000 feet to 8000 feet, and has 
ther^ore a temperate climate within the tropics. 

An outline merely has been given of the western high- i 
land region of North America. The eastern highlands of ! 
this continent are mainly constituted by the Alleghanies 

Appalachian system of mountains, with their dependen- 
cies, which are of no great height, the Black Mountain, or 
Mount Guyot, in North Carolina, being the highest, at 
6476 feet; hut they extend nearly 2000 miles, from the 
Gulf of St Lawrence^ to the Gulf of Mexico, having a gene- 
ral direction from north-east to south-west. The strip of 
land, one or two hundred miles wide, between these moun- 
tains and the A tl antic coast, is of the greatest historical 
interest, as it includes the seats of all the older English 
settlements on this continent, which seems destined for. 
the grandest dweRing-place of our nation. North of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, through the peninsula that terminates 
with Labrador between the Atlantic and Hudson’s Bay, 
the Appalachian system of mountains is continued, or 
resumed, m a range called the Watchish, only 1500 feet 
high, but in the severe climate of that region covered with 
perpetual snow. The Alleghanies, soulh of the St Law- 
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rence, including the Green Mountains of Vermont and the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, are not so much a 
chain of mountains as a long plateau, crested by several 
different ridges, and intersected by wide valleys of con- 
siderable elevation, but altogether on a much smaller scale 
than the highland of Western America. East of the 
river Hudson the mountains are chiefly granitic, with 
rounded summits, often covered with turf or moss to the 
top; they assume a more regular formation in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina, but again decline 
and break into detached groups in approaching their 
southern extremity in Alabama. Next to the summit in 
North Carolina, which is named above, Mount Washington 
in New Hampshire stands pre-eminent, with an altitude of 
6428 feet. The scenery of these V^te Mountains” is 
very striking, especially where the Saco river cleaves its 
way through the barrier of granite by a cutting two miles 
long, in one place only 22 feet wide, between lofty pr©- 
cipltous walls. It is in the “ Green Mountains,” succeed- 
ing these to the west, and giving their name in French to 
the neighbouring State, that the prevalent form becomes 
that of round humps on a broad base, with firs or shrubs 
growing on the slopes, and with scanty grass or lichens on 
Sie summits. BoA these two contrasted groups of New 
England mountains enter the State of Massachusetts ftom 
the north; the Hoosac and Taconic extensions of the Green 
Mountains rise on the west side, while the White Moun- 
tains are continued by those of which Mount Holyoke and 
Wachusett are the most conspicuous; and between their 
parallel ranges is the Connecticut river, with the Housa- 
tonic, Mount Tom, and Blue Hills to overlook its lower 
course. These features of the country, though of far less 
physical importance than the towering peaks of Colorado 
and California, will always be associated with the genuine 
traditions of English mrs^, domestic, and social life, trans- 
planted to the New World in the 17th century, and 
defended by a long struggle against stem nature and 
savage men in the early age of the American colonies. 
The natural boundary separating New England from the 
great and more modern State of New York is that noble 
river the Hudson, rising in the Adirondack Mountains, 
near Lake Champlain and the waters of the St Lawrence, 
but pouring its beautiful and useful stream diroclly south, 
to the greatest of American commercial ports and cities. 
This river passes close by the Catskill and Shawangunk 
Mountains, from which is continued the general distribu- 
tion of the eastern American highlands along the Atlantic 
states, but with a more westerly declination from the coast, 
running through Pennsylvania, West Virginia, the borders 
of Tennessee, and North Carolina, the upper parts of 
Georgia and Alabama. It is in Virginia that the Alle- 
ghanies have their greatest breadth, which is about 150 
miles., They rise highest in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and subsequently keep up a distinct line of position, across 
the cotton-growing States, between those of the Atlantic 
seaboard and those of the Lower Mississippi This dr- 
cumstance, it may be remarked, has had most important 
effects on the political and military events of late years, 
in the results of the attempted secession of the slavehold- 
ing States from the Union. Another feature of physical 
geography, which probably conditioned the earlier stages 
of that momentous civil straggle, in the disputes relating 
to the Missouri compromise and to the admission of Kansas 
as a free-soil State, is the existence of the Ozark range of 
mountains. These stand in the middle of the great Mis- 
sissippi valley, stretching across from northern Texas to 
Arkansas and the confluence of the Missouri with the 
Mississippi By the elevation they give to the soil, in 
latitudes between 30° and 40°, as well as by the raised 
table-land of New Mexico and Arizona farther west, the 
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area of United States* temtory suitable for cotton planta- 
tions and for slaye labour was so far limited, and confined 
to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic sea- 
lx>ard. At the same time, in the latitudes north of these, 
between 40® and 60®, the whole vast prairie region from 
the Ohio to the Bocky Mountains was adapted to the 
growth of com, while it had such continuity and unifor- 
mity of surface, and was so pervaded by the grand river- 
^tem of this middle plain of North America, that it 
could not well undergo political division. The entire 
West being thus secured to the Union, and the better 
part of the South being thus rescued from the curse of 
Negro slavery, by the moulding hand of nature in planning 
the distribution of mountain ranges and the level ground 
all over this continent, we may consider that the political 
and social destinies of the great English Republic, vindi- 
cated in the civil war from 1861 to 1865, were predeter- 
mined in the formation of the land. 

£S©!^Qgy. The North American continent afibrds an interesting 
study of the geological changes and adjustments, by whi(i 
the mighty work of preparation for what promises to be a 
noble development of humanity was slowly effected in 
the remote epochs of the past. The oldest sedimentary 
rocks anywhere found on the globe are those which under- 
lie the whole of Canada, New Branswick, and Newfound- 
land, the Labrador peninsula, and the country north of 
Lake Superior, perhaps also ilie less explored regions of 
the far north-west towards the Arctic Sea. This series, 
named the Laurentian, from the St Lawrence river, is per- 
cdved to exist in Europe only in a few scattered instances, 
in the Hebrides, and in Norway or Sweden. In North 
America it occupies the most extensive areas; tke thick- 
ness of its beds is estimated by Sir William Logan at 
30,000 feet; it rises to Mils or mountains 4000 feet Mgh, 
and in the deep gorge of the Saguenay river, forma per- 
pendicular cliffs of 1600 feet. Only one fossil animal, 
which has been called the Eoxoon Ganadense, has been dis- 
covered to have left its trace in this most ancient bottom 
of the primeval ocean; it was one of the Eoraminifera, 
which covered its gelatinous body with a thin cmst of 
carbonate of lime, having numerous holes or pores for the 
emission of its fil^ent-members, with which to feel and 
to feed outside. Next to the Laurentian, but with a vast 
unknown interval of time, comes the Huronian or Lower 
Cambrian series. It is suggested by geologists that, as 
the vast level bed of the Laurentian sea was cracked by 
internal changes of the earth's density, these cracks threw 
up certain ridges along the surface of the present con- 
tinent, wHch laid a foundation for the principal mountain 
ranges we have described. At the borders and extremities 
of these mountain ranges, it is evident that there were 
intense volcanic eruptions, producing great quantities of 
lava and conglomerate, basalt, greenstone, and other 
formations resulting from igneous action. The northern 
shores of Lakes Huron and Superior exhibit results of this 
Mnd; but it is in the table-lands between the Eocky 
Mountains and the west coast ranges, as in the singular 
lava beds near the Klamath, on the frontier of Oregon 
and North California, that volcanic forces have made their 
strongest TnArks on the earth. On the eastern side also of 
the grand Cordillera, between the sources of the Missouri 
and of the Ydlowstone rivers, is a wonderful region of 
boiling springs or geysers, of sulphur beds and oilier 
natural curiosities, which have recently been described by 
Dr Hayden, of the United States* (^vemment Survey. 
To speak more generally of the local atrangement of dif- 
ferent geological formations, it may be remarked that 
ecystalline rocks are spread over the western parts of North 
America, from Alaska to Nicaragua, and over the most 
northern parts, also including Gre^oland; but some of 


later date are found in the eastern or Appalachian range, 
consisting of felspatMc gneiss and quartz rocks, mingled 
with talcose and cMoritic schists. Ihe Palaeozoic forma- 
tions occupy that middle part of the continent which lias 
between the Rocky Mountains and the great lakes, as wdl 
as the shores of Hudson's Bay, and some portions of the 
Atlantic coasts. With rrference to the Lower SHurian or 
Siluro-Cambrian period, it is abxmdantly illustrated by the 
Trenton and associated limestones, wHch can be traced 
over 40® of longitude, their beds consisting entirely of 
debrU of coral, shells, and crinoids, from the shallow 
inland sea, teeming with animal life, that once filled the 
whole level space ^tween the Alleghanies and the Rocky 
Mountains, separated by these ridges from the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and sheltered from the cold Arctic 
currents by the northern Laurentian highlands. This 
space, whidhL is now the central plain of North America, 
comprising the pimries and the Missi^ppi valley, was then 
a coral sea with archipelagos of volcanic isl^, resembling 
that of Australasia in the South Pacdfia The next forma- 
tion succeeding the Silurian presents immense deposits of 
sandstone and shale from the muddy waters troubled by 
subterranean motions; this is the Devonian formation, 
wMch in America has been called the Erian, on account of 
the great development of such beds south of Lake Erie. 
The deposits of this period in the western continent are 
stated to be 16,000 feet in thickness. They include the 
cliff limestones, studded with calcareous corals of great 
size and beauty of shape, noticed by Sir Charles LyeR at 
the falls of the OMo, near Louisville; these limestones are 
estimated to extend, as an ancient coral reef, over 500,000 
square miles of the American middle plain* In the State 
of New York and in Western Canada there is the comi- 
ferous Hmestone, in wMch the imbedded corals have been 
replaced, in the cavities they once filled, by flinty horn- 
stones wMch present the perfect coral forms, as though 
cast in a mould. In the Carboniferous age the great 
internal sea of the continent was slowly changed into 
swampy flats and shallow lakes or cre^, and gradually 
filled with a rank vegetable growth, afterwards buried 
under later marine deposits and pressed into tiie existing 
coal-beds. Of this period there are very extensive de- 
velopments throughout the eastern half of the great middle 
plain to the Alleghanies. This portion of America seems 
to have been land, covered with the forests of that period, 
while the western half of the middle pla^ a northward 
extension of the Gulf of Mexico, was still under water. 
As the eastern half of North America, between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Atlantic, was thus in the Carboniferous 
era well raised out of the sea, it exhibits no traces of the 
succeeding Permian age,'^ sudx as we find in Europe, The 
earliest periods also of Me®)zoic time have failed to leave 
any record here, but their formations appear towards the 
western range of mountains in what was the bed of a 
Mediterranean Sea. It is, however, the Cretaceous system, 
with its characteristic greensand, its sands, clays, marls, 
and soft gr^ limestones, that occupies most space in 
Western America, between the meridians of 97® and 112®. 
These strata, overlaid sometimes by those of the Tertiary 
periods, extend through the country up the Missouri, the 
Platte, the Arkansas, and the Red River, to the Rocky 
Mountains; they also form parts of the plains endosed by 
different mountain ranges beyond the Cordillera. Along 
the eastern side of the AppalacMans there is a broad belt 
of the Cretaceous formation, stretching from the Delaware 
across ike upper parts of Yirginia, Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. Among the fossil animal remains discovered in 
this formation in North America, which are enumerated in 
a separate )ist, one of the most remarkable is that of the 
Mosasaurus, a combination of tiie serpent with the lizard 
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form, sometimes 80 feet in length, and of aqnatic habits. 
The Tertiary deposits, including the boulder clay, prevail 
chieiy along the seaward districts, from Long Island, 
above New York, to the peninsula of ilorida, and aroimd 
the shores of the Mexican Gulf, and likewise on the Pacific 
shore from Lower California to Vancouver Island, also in 
soma detached instances, as in Nebraska, in the midst of 
the interior plain. The newer Pliocene is met with in the 
southern part of Maine, and on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. The drift formation lies mostly north of 40** lati- 
tude. Alluvial deposits are of great amount from the 
large rivem and lakes, especially in the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, wMch has an area of 13,600 square nriles, and must, 
by Sir Charles Lyell^s reckoning, have taken 67,000 years 
for its composition, at the rate of the bringing down of solid 
matter by that mighty river. 

Minerals, The mineral products of North America are of unequalled 
richness and variety. Gold is abundant, to a proverb, in 
California, and likewise in Nevada and Montana. It is 
also found in British Columbia, Mexico, Central America, 
and Canada, and sparingly in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. Silver is obtained from Mexico in larger quantities 
than from any other country; it is supplied also by CaK- 
fomia and by Honduras, and a vein of this metal is worked 
in Newfoundland. Great masses of almost pure copper 
are found in the Huiordan rock strata, the north and east 
shores of Lake Superior being the richest of copper-mining 
regions; while New York State and Indiana possess a 
share of the same metal, and it is found among the wes- 
tern mountains in different countries from British Columbia 
to the isthmus. The iron ores of Pennsylvania, and those 
of Canada, including New Brunswick, are of the greatest 
importance; the former are rendered more available by 
their occurring dose to the beds of bituminous coal, giving 
materials for the manufacturing industry of Pittsburg; 
while anthracite coal is obtained from the eastern districts 
of Pennsylvania It is estimated that one-third of the 
total area of this State is occupied by coal-fields, which 
can scarcely be exhausted. Lead is found in Wisconsia, 
Ulinois, and Missouri, in New York State, in Canada, in 
California, and in Central America, as well as quicksilver ; 
white zinc is got from Arkansas and New Jersey; both 
Canada and Mexico produce tin. Reverting to the subject 
of coal, as having an intimate economic connection with aU 
metallic wealth, it should be observed that the united area 
of all the coal-fields in the United States is estimated at 
190,000 square nriles, exceeding twentyfold those of Europe. 
The chief of these coal-fields are, first, the Appalachian, 
extending from the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, to the 
Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, along the west side of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains; the area of this coal-field is 70,000 
square miles, and its greatest thickness 5500 feet ; secondly, 
the coal-field of Michigan, about the centre of that State; 
thhdly, the extensive coal-field between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, across the States of Indiana and Illinois; 
lastly, the Iowa and Missouri coal-field, which occupies a 
large ^pace in the very centre of the continent. Coal is 
found ^0 in Nova Scotia, in British Oolumbia, and Van- 
couver Island, and wherever the Upper Palaeozoic strata 
prevari in the geological structure. Butin the vast extent 
of British American territoiy north-west of Lake Superior, 
-around Lake Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan river, 
even as -fax as the Peace river, in latitude 56® N., it may 
be expected that manufacturing as well as agricultural 
prosperity wiU result from the use of immense stores of 
natural wealth existing in the soil of that long-neglected 
land, which is now proved to have a climate not more 
severe than the inhabited provinces of Cana'Sa. The iron 
and copper, more e^ecially of the Canadian Dominion, 
will employ and enrich, iu all probability, at some future 


period, a nation that may become greater in material 
resources than the most powerful kingdoms of Europe. 

In view of these prospects from the working of the useful 
metals, by the aid of that most useful product of the 
earth which supplies heat and mechanicsd force to the 
service of human industry, we may regard the Californian 
gold-fields as a matter of secondary importance. They 
have indeed been surpassed by the productiveness of those 
in Australia and New Zealand 
Nine-tenths of North America lying under the tempe- 
rate zone, the climate follows a different law from what is 
observed in the southern peninsula, and presents more strik- 
ing contrasts with that of the best known parts of the Old 
World. The long narrow region now denominated Central Central 
America, which connects the two great divisions of the con- and North 
tinent, stretching from Panama to Tehuantepec, has in^«ierica; 
general a very humid atmosphere; but, for a tropical coun- 
try, it must be only moderately hot, as every part of it is 
within a small distance of the sea. At Vera Paz the rains 
fall during nine months of the year. Mexico is hot, moist, 
and unhealthy on the low coasts; but two-thirds of its area, 
comprising afl the populous districts, consist of table-land, 
from 5000 to 9000 feet in height. In consequence of this 
singular configuration of its surface, Mexico, Ihough chiefly 
within the torrid zone, enjoys a temperate and equable cli- 
mate. The mean heat at the capital, which is 7400 feet 
above the sea, is and the difference between the 
warmest and coldest months, which exceeds 30® at London, 
is here only about 15®; but the atmosphere is deficient m 
moisture, and the country suffers from drought. Beyond 
the parallel of 54® N. the western shores are hot and arid. 

In the extensive region lying between the parallels of 
30® and 50® N., which comprehends three-fourths of the 
useful soil of North America, we have three well-marked 
varieties of climate, that of the east coast, the west coast, 
and the basin of the Mississippi On the east coast, from 
Qeor^ to Lower Canada, the mean temperature of the 
year is lower than in Europe by 9® at the latitude of 40®, 
and by 15J® at the latitude of 50®, according to Humboldt’s 
calculation. In the next place, the range of the thermo- 
meter is much greater than in Europe,^ the summer being 
much hotter and the winter much colder. At Quebec the 
temperature of the warmest month exceeds that of the 
coldest by no less than 60 J® of Eahr.; wMle at Paris, which 
is nearly under the same latitude, the difference is only 31®. 

In the third place, the climate undergoes a more rapid 
change in America as we proceed from south to north, a 
degree of latitude in the middle of the temperate zone pro- 
ducing a decrease of annual temperature of 1®T3 Fair, 
in Europe, and of 1®*57 Fahr, in America. The comparison 
is greatty to the disadvantage of America when made in 
this form; but when the east coasts of the two continents 
are compared, the case is altered.; the Old World is found 
to have no superiority over the New, for PeMn has still 
colder winters and warmer summers than Philadelphia, 
which is under the same latitude. It is the west coast of 
the new continent which ought to exhibit the climate of 
Europe ; and from the observations made, we have reason to 
believe that it is quite as mild and equable. At the mouth 
of Columbia river, in latitude 46J° N., it appears that 
the mean heat of the warmest month was about 65® Fahr., of 
the coldest about 86®, and of the whole year 61®, Now 
the place is under the same latitude with Quebec, where the 
snow lies five months, and the mean temperature during 
the three winter months is 18® below the freezing point. 

This single circumstance marks emphatically the contrast 
in the climate of the east and west coasts of North America. 

But the mouth of Columbia river is also under the same 
parallel with Nantes at the mouth of the Loire ; and we 
have, therefore, good grounds to conclude that the west 
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ctmst of America, in ike middle latitude, kaa nearly m mild \ 
and equable a climate as the west ccmt of Europa The 
climate of great central valley^ or basin of the Mississippi, 

has a considerable affinity to that of the east coast It was 
long a matter of dispute in what the difference between the 
two consists, but this seems at last to have been clearly 
settled by the meteorological registers kept at the military 
posts of the United States, From a comparison of four of 
these registers, from posts near the centre of this great val- 
ley, with others kept on the Atlantic coast in the same 
latitudes, it ai>pears that the extremes of heat and cold 
in the basin of the Mississippi are from 5° to 6® higher 
and lower than on the coasts of New England, The pro- 
portion of fair weather to cloudy is as 5 to 1 in favour 
of the east coast. The cUmate of the interior, therefore, 
exhibits in still greater excess those extremes of tem- 
perature which distinguish the eastern coast of this con- 
tinent from the western, and from the shores of Europe. 
The fourth region of extra-tropical America includes 
the parts beyond Mount St Elias on the west coast, 
and, i:i the interior, the plains extending from the 50th 
parallel to the Polar Seas, The intensity of the cold 
in this tract of coxmtry is scarcely equalled by anything 
that is known under the same parallels in Northern Asia. 
The northernmost spot in America where grain is raised is 
at Lord Selkirk's colony, on Eed Eiver, in latitude 50®. 
Wheat, and also maize, which requires a high summer 
heat, are cultivated here. Earley would certainly grow 
as far north as Fort Chippewyan, in latitude 58f®, where 
the heat of the four summer months was found by Captain 
Franklin to be 4® higher than at Ediuburgii. There is 
even reason to believe, that both this species of grain and 
potatoes might thrive as far north as Slave Lake, since the 
spruce fir attains the height of 60 feet three degrees farther 
north, at Fort Franklin, in latitude 65®. These, however, 
are low and sheltered spots; but in thia dreary waste 
generally, it wiE not be found practicable, we suspect, to 
carry the arts of civilised life beyond the 60th parallel; 
and the desirable country, capable of supporting a laa^e 
population, and meriting the tene of temperate, can 
scarc^y be said to extend beyond the 52d paraU^ At 
65® the snow covers the ground in winter to the depih of 
only two feet, but small lakes continue frozen for dght 
months. The sea is open only for a few weeks^ fogs darf mi 
the surface, and the thermometer in February descended in 
one instance to mirnis 68®, or 90® below the freezing point 
At Melville Island, under the 75th parallel, such is the 
frightful r%our of ^e dimate, that the temperature of the 
year falls 1® or 2® below' the zero of Fahrenheit's scale. It 
is a peculiarity in the climate of America, that beyond the 
parallel of 50° or 52®, it seems to become suddenly severe 
at both extremities. At the one, summer disapp^rs from 
the circle of the seasons; at the other, winter is armed 
with double terrors. 

Zoology: The zoology of America is espedally interesting, on 

Mam m al i a, ^^oxuat of the contrast which exists between the faunas of 
the north and south portions of the continent — a contrast 
which is especiallj esMbited in the case of the Mammalia. 
The zoological province wHdi naturalists mark off as con- 
stituted by South America and part of Central America 
has been termed the neotropicd region, and the area 
which has the nearest relationship to this is the Indian 
region. As regards South America, the Andes have 
the hipest value as zoological bounc^es; next to th^ 
in importance are the rivers, and then the conffnes of 
Quadru- the forest region. The Quadrumana are wdl represented, 
mana. and are especially characteristic of the fote^ r^on 
which principally prevaHs in the Western half of the eoh- 
tinent. None are known to occur on the west side of the 
Andes south of GuayaquiL The sub-order Platyi&ia ia 


peculiar to Soutli America, and m far as rcseai-eh has yet 
extended, it m nut known even to have existed on any 
other arm, On the other hand, no catarhme or iemurme 
Quadrumana have yet been found in South America, Some 
of the lower forms monkey ap])€ar to have some affinity 
with the Lemurid% which occur in India, Africa, and 
Mada^tscar. There are two families, viz., the Cebid© and 
Hapalite, all the members of which are strictly arboreal 
in habits. Some of th^ monkey are the most highly 
developed tree-climbers known, and in many cas^ they rarely 
ever descend to the ground; and since the monkeys of 
Soutii America have never been seen to swim, it might be 
expected that the broad strmns of the conrinent effectually 
limit the distribution of certain monkeys. The largest 
species is Lago^inx Eumhddtii^ m that as a whole the 
American monkeys are smaller than those of Ajaia and Africa. 
As they are the most powerful of arboreal Mammalia, 
they rule the forests, and this may in f^rt account for ike 
scarcity of squirrels in this region. The Cebidm have a wida 
range, extending from the south of Mexico to the Uruguay, 
^ey include the highest forms of American monkey, and 
its most specialised representatives are thc^ which have the 
best adaptation for life in trees, as may be exemplified by 
Ateles, with its long limbs and prehensile taiL This latter 
organ serves all the purposes of a fifth hand; the under 
surface is bare and provided with tactile papillm, so that a 
monkey not only holds by, but also feels with it. It is as 
mobde and flexible, and in its way as useful to th ig genus 
of monkey as is the trunk to the dephant. The genus 
includes numerous species, the estimate of different natural- 
ists varying from 8 to 40, but about 10 species have been 
well established. Most of them occur ia Brazil and the 
Guianas; but each species generally has circumscribed 
limits. Thus A. panucua occurs in the north-east comer 
of the continent, between the Bio Negro and the 
On the south side of the Amazon its place is taken by 
another speciefi, A. margmcdns. A. BartieUii occurs cm 
the Upper Amazspm Bi^yteles is repesented by a sin^e 
species iu South-E^ Brazil. Several spasies of I^s^thrix 
live been described, althou^ p^haps all are Imt vsarie- 
ties of but one sgedts, L* m confined to 

the Upj^ Amazon, west of the Bio Negj^, and in someol 
the conriguous vaHeys of the Orinoco b^m Myeefcc® has 
six spmes, ranging from Guatemala to South BtariL M. 
semmdm occurs on the north side of the' Lower Ams^n ; 
if. mmya on the Upper Amazon ; and Jf. hMtmih is the 
species which occurs near Bara, and south the Lower 
Amazon. All the above genera have prehensile tails, with 
bare under surfaces. Nycfapithecas^ with threeorfour species^ 
occurs in the upper portions of the Bio Negro, Amazon, 
and Orinoco basins. CMithrax ranges over the same 
groimd^butalsoextendsmtoSonih-EastBraziL Ciirysothiix 
occurs throu^out the northern part of the region. The 
genus Fitheeia (including Braohyunis) is represented by 
about 12 sped^ in the Amazon basin. P, irroroM is 
confined to the south bank of the Upper Amazon ; another 
species only occurs on the north side to the west of the Bio 
Negra P. aoiUmm is the i^cies east of the Bio Negro, and 
there is a speciee limited to the south side of the Upp^ 
Amazon. 'Em family Hapolidse, or marmosets, has about 
30 specie^ bdonging to the genera Hapale and Midas, 
which range throughout the forests of Son^ America 
One species, occurs in Costa Eica, butthisis the 

northernmost limit of the family- It that the 

distributibn of the monkeys is r^tricfod to the axeas dad 
with eontinuoua forests, so that the absence of monkeys in 
Ihe Pampean, Andisian, and Bsrtrri^ sub-regions is mainly 
due to tte absence of continnous f drests. It is also notice- 
able that the sub-orders, families, and genera extend ov^ the 
greater portion of the BrariBan ^b-iegian; whereas in 
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many instances thiR sub-region is parcelled out into districts 
by tlie larger streams, wMcb are characterised by distinct 
species. Hence it is probable that the continuousness of 
the forest area lasted throughout the duration of those 
species, but not so long as the genera have existed ; and 
that those species which occur on both sides of the Amazon, 
Hio Hegro, and other large rivers, originated at an earlier 
period than those restricted to one side. The want of 
means of communication with i^rorth America would account 
for the absence of monkeys in that region. Our space 
will not allow of our dwelling so fully on the other orders, 
but we may notice that the arboreal habit is strongly 
marked in many, and that the strictly arboreal groups are 
frequently represented in river-bounded areas by distinct 
species. It often happens that genera, both of vertebrates 
and invertebrates, which are elsewhere terrestrial, are 
represented in the Amazonian forests by arboreal species. 

TheCamivoradonot present so marked a feature as regards 
distribution as the monkeys. The families Felidae, Ganidse, 
Mustelidse, and Ursidse are represented; but the Hysenidas 
and Viverridse are absent, unless Bassaris of Mexico be 
referred to the latter family. The Felidm comprise two 
groups, one formed of species which are uniformly coloured, 
the other of those which are striped or spotted. AfeZw mca, 
the jaguar, is the largest felino animal of this region, 
and ranges from La Plata to Louisiana, and on both sides of 
the Peruvian Andes. The puma or cmcolor is known 
everywhere from Patagonia to as far as 50° or 60° H., a 
range from north to south of about 110°, which is probably 
greater than that of any other mammal. F^payeros occurs 
on bR the pampas of the southern portion of South America. 
F* miitis and F» rruicrura belong to South-East Brazil ; F, 
tigrina and cdidogoM&r to the Amazon basin; while F. 
pardalis^ F. tyra, and F. yag(ymT(mndi range from Brazil 
to Texas. The Canidse family is represented by the genera 
Icticyon and Canis. The former comprises but one species, 
whidi is confined to Brazil, viz., /. venaiievs^ which is an 
aberrant form between dogs and Ijadgers. The dogs com- 
prise (7. juhatus, O, cancrivorus, O, veMus^ G* fulmcaudm^ 
G, azarcBf 0. magellamcas, and one or two other species. 
The MusteHdss are not abundant, there being only a few 
species of each of the sub-families LflitrincBy and 

Melinm; and among others Mudela frerwAa,; two species of 
Gcdictis, a genus o^y found in this region/ iMra chilmsis 
and hradliensis; and several species of Mephitis belonging 
to the sub-genus Thiosmus. Of Ursidse there occur Ursm 
omatm in Peru, and perhaps Grms fncgilegus; Frocym 
cancrivoniit^ Fastca^ and Gercoleptes, The last two genera 
are characteristic of South America. In this order the 
species, with the exception of a few which range into North 
America, are restricted to this area ; but only four of the 
eleven genera are peculiar, the others ranging not only into 
North Ajnexica, but also into the Old World. The latter 
genera do not form a prominent feature in the fauna, and 
riie species have probably migrated from North America in 
comparatively recent times from a geological point of view. 

In the order Artiodactyla the sub-order Ruminantia is 
represented by a few species only of Cervus, belonging to 
the neotropical sub-generaFiircifer,Coassus,andBlastocerus, 
and even these oidy occur sparingly in the open tracts. 
There is nothing to represent the enormous herds of 
Antelopes and Bovid®, which are so characteristic of North 
America and portions of the Old World. Auchenia, how- 
ever, is a characteristic genus frequenting the Andes, and 
is interesting on account of its being Ihe only genus of 
Ruminants' which is confined to South America. It is 
isolated and fax distant from the other members of the 
family Camelidae, which are now'spemal to Asia; but, as 
we shall presently find, the gap in distribution and structure 
la supplied by the extinct species of North America. The 


characteristic genus Dicotyles is the sole representative in 
South America of the sub-order Omnivora and of the family 
Suidaa, a family which is restricted (naturally) to the 
Neotropical, ^Ethiopian, and Indian regions. Another 
remarkable genus is Tapirus, which represents in this region 
the elephants and rhinoceroses of the Old World. Until 
recently, the tapirs of Sumatra and the Malay Axcbipelago 
were considered to belong to the same genus, but Dr Gray 
has proposed that the latter be ranked in a Satinet genus, 
Rhinochcerus. There are several species of South American 
tapirs, viz., T. aTnericrnius, T. viUoeuSy T, LaurUlardii^ T, 
B(ndini% and perhaps one or two others not determined. 
An allied form exists in the isthmus of Panama, namely 
M<im>og 7 iatlius Bairdii, which is considered as the type of 
a distinct sub-family. There are no true Proboscideans in 
this region. The order Sirenia is represented by the genus 
Manatus, of which three or four species occur in the Amazon 
and other large rivers. This genus is remarkable for its 
distribution, siuce species belonging to it frequent the fresh- 
water streams of ^e opposite coast of Africa. Several 
species of dolphins and porpoises occur in the larger rivers; 
some of them range up almost to their sources, and are 
strictly river species, being unknown in the adjoining seas. 
The presence of these cetaceans, together with the distance 
of the shores (several miles) and the high waves, impart to 
some portions of these rivers a more or less oceanic aspect. 
The order Bruta is abundantly represented in this region, of 
the fauna of which it constitutes themost marked peculiarity. 
Marsupiahsm is not a prominent feature in this region, but 
its presence is important, because it now occurs nowhere else 
out of the Australian region. It should be observed that the 
connection is stronger with the extinct marsupial fauna of 
Palsearctic regions than with the living one of Australia. 

The fossil and living mammalia of this region seem to 
indicate that at present our knowledge of the extinct faunas 
is vety fragmentary. This is shown in various ways. 
None of the remains can be definitely assigned to an older 
period than the Post-Pliocene. The region was essentially 
the same as at present, zoologically, the same characteristic 
groups of platyrhine apes, rodents, cats, dogs, edentates, and 
opossums being represented; while the catarhine apes, 
insectivora, oxen, rhinoceroses, and other groups were ex- 
cluded, or at any rate are not known to have existed in it, 
so tiiat its isolation from the other zoological regions must 
have commenced before the Post-Pliocene period. The extra- 
ordinary development of large forms allied to the sloths and 
ant-eaters ; the restriction of the Toxodontia amongst the 
Post-Pliocene mammals, and of the subungulated Rodents 
among the living mammals to this region, — ^these and other 
facts would lead the paleontologist to believe that the area 
must have been inhabited by mammals during the periods 
which preceded the Post-Pliocene, as far back, perhaps, as 
the Miocene or Eocene. The Toxodontia include the forms 
of Pachyderms most nearly allied to the Rodents, while the 
subungulated Rodents are those of the order which approach 
nearest to the Pachyderms. As both these groups occur 
here, and here only, we may reasonably expect to find 
genera partaking of the general features of both orders in 
beds of an earlier geological age in South America. The 
principal genera and species found fossil in this region are 
the following. In the Argentine Confederation we have— 


MacraTichenia pataohonica.^ 
Glyptodon spimeaudus. 
dAvipea. 
tuberaylatos. 
pmoilio. 
davicaudatus. 
davatus. 
asper. 
elongatua 
Machairodus ueogeBUS. 


FeHs longifrtms. 

Canis protalopex. 
avus. 

Mephitis primseva. 

TFis-as bons&rensis. 
Myopotamus bonsereusis. 

antiquus. 
Ctenomys boneKrensis. 
Lagostomus augnstideiia. 
Cavia. breviplicata. 



Mcgalonyz meridionalis. 

jetTersoni* 
Eqtms cmndeas» 
devillei 

Toxodon burmeisteri, 
owenii. 

Mastodon bumboldtii. 
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Me^tberium americanimu 
Mylodon giganteus* 
gracilis, 
robustns. 
darwinii. 

Bceiidothtiriam leptocephalnm. 
cuTien. 

Some of these also occnr in Bnml, where species have 
also been found belonging to the genera Callithrix, Cebns, 
Protopithecns, Chlamydotherium, Ccelogenys, Colodon, 
Dasypns, JSquus n€og<m.m^ Equus principalis^ Euryidon, 
Heterodon, Hoplophorus, Myrmecophaga, JSfesodon, Pachy- 
therimn, and Senurus. Remains of many of these genera 
have also been found on the banks of the Rio jSTegro in 
Uruguay, and those of some, such as Mastodon, Equns, 
Auchenia, ifec., in Ecuador, As space forbids our dwelling 
upon the poinii of interest which these fossil forms present, 
we pass on to the lists of the extinct faunas of North 
America, 

The oldest species yet found in North America belongs 
to Dromatherium, and was found in the Triassic beds of 
Virgmia. Then nothing is known untd we come to the 
Tertiary deposits which were formed in lakes along the base 
and in the midst of the Rocky Mountains and neighbouring 
ranges, and in the marine beds which lie nearer the pre- 
sent sea margin. The following lists are given by Dr 
Leidy,^ who considers the oldest beds in Nebraska, whidi 
rest on the Cretaceous series, as of Miocene age. They 
contain Titanotheriumproutiy Lophiodona, and several other 
forms which would induce us to regard them as Eocene. 
However, we follow his lists. The Miocene species are — 
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Carnivora. 

Canidae. 

Amphicyon vetus. 

gracilis. 

Hyfenodontid£i6. 

Hysanodon honidus. 

cruentos. 
crucians. 

Pelidss. 

Brepanodon (Machairodus) 
primaevTis. 

(Machairodus) 
occideutalis. 

Dinictis felina, 

Eummantia. 

Oreodontidas. 

Oreodon culbertsoni. 
gracilis, 
major, 
affinis. 
hybridus. 
buUatus. 

Merycochoarus proprius 
Lcptauchenia major, 
decora, 
nitida. 

Agnochoeridse. 

Agriochcerus antiguus. 

major, 
laturons. 

Oamelidae. 

Poebrotherium vdisoni 
Frotomeryx halli. 

Moachidse. 

Leptomeiyx evansi. 

Artiodactyla. 

Soidse. 

llotherium mortonL 

Sine© this list was published numerous genera and species 
have been discovered in Wyoming and other districts in the 
far west from what appear to be the older or Eocene group 
of beds. Amongst &ese the most remarkable is the large 
Dinoceras rtiwahiliSf an animal which had three pairs of 
horns, and which was intermediate in character between 
the Proboscideans and the Perissodactyles. There are also 


Artiodactj’la. 

SuidsB. 

Elotherium ingens. 

superbum. 
leidyanum. 
Perchcerus probus. 
Leptochoerus spectabilis. 
ISTanohyus peroinus. 
Anthracothendse. 

Hyopotamus americanus. 
Anoj^otheiidse. 
Titanotkeiium prouti. 
Perissodactyla. 

Rhinocerotidsa. 

Rhinoceros. 

Hyrocodon. 

Tapiridse, 

tophiodon. 

SoliduzL^a. 

Anchitheriidje. 

AncMtherium, 

Anehippus, 

Hypohippus. 

Parahippus. 

Anchippodus. 

Rodentia. 

Leporidae. 


Castoridse. 

PaJaeoeastor nebrascensis. 
Muxidse. 

Enmys elegans. 
Insectivora. 

Erinacidse. 

Leptictis haydeni, 

Ictops dakotensis, 
Omomya carteri 


several generalised forms in the foregoing lists, which present 
a fauna with numerous remarkable features, which we can 
only briefly allude to. It is quite dibtiiiet in character 
from the present South American fauna, and yet, like it, it 
has a strong Asiatic facies ; at the same tinie it resembles 
in many points the older Tertiary fauna of Europe, 
cKscnirence of rhinoceroses, camels, and musk-deer, is notice- 
able ; but its great future is the abundance of oreodonts 
(which family is not known elsewhere) and of equine forms. 
The Pliocene fauna consists of the following genera and 
species : — 


Carnivora. 

Canidae. 

Caais savus. 

teimirarius. 

vafer. 

hsydeuL 

Felidse, 

pBeudselunis iutrepldus. 
-lElurodon ferox. 

IJraidaB. 

Leptarctua primus. 
Euminautia. 

Oreodontidse. 


meoius. 
major. 

Oamelidsa. 

Procamelua robustiis. 

occidentaiis, 
gracilis. 

Homocamelus caniuns. 
Megalomeryx uiobraxensis, 
Merycodus necatus, 

Cervidis. 

Cervus warreuL 

The Post-Pliocene forms are — 


Eummautia. 

Autilopidsa 

Cosoryx furcatus. 
Artiodactyliu 
Siiid^ 

Dicotyles, 

Perissodactyla, 

Rhmocarotid® 

Bhmocer^^ 

Probos^l!ide^^?, 

Mastodon. 

Elephas. 

Solidufigul.1. 

Eqiiidas. 

Plipjmrion. 

Protoliippua. 

Mt^iychippns, 

Equus. 

Rodentia. 

CastoridiB. 

Castor. 

Hystricidas* 

Hystrix. 


Carnivora, 

Canidae. 

Canis. 

Felidae. 

Felis, 

Ursidse. 

Procyon lotor. 

priscus. 

XTrsus americanus 
amplidens. 
Arctodou priatmus, 
Mustelidse. 

Galera macrodou. 
Ruminantia. 

Oamelida, 

Gamelops kausanus. 
Cervidae. 

Cervus virgmiauus. 
canadensis, 
taraudus, 
americanus. 

Capridse. 

Ovis mammillaris. 
Ovibos moschatus, 
bombifrons. 
savifroiis. 

Bovidm 

Bison americanus, 
latifrons. 
antiquus, 
priscus. 
Ardodactyls. 

Suidae. 

Bicotyles nasutus. 
Platygonus compressua, 
Perissodactyla. 

I Tapiridae. 

a?ai>irus americanus. 


Perissodacsiyla. 

Proboscides 

Mastodon. 

Elephas, 

SoMunguia. 

Equidse. 

Ripparion vcmustuiEU 
Equus major, 
fratemus. 
padfleus. 
couvarsidens. 
tatL 
fossilb, 

Rodentia. 

Leporidai. 

Iie]pB sylvatica. 
Sciuridse. 

Arctomys monax. 
Eciurus. 

Castorxd^ 

Castor canadenris. 
Chstoxoides ohioenm 
Qavidse. 

Hydrochemus aesopL 

Chinchmid®. 

Amblyrhiza inundata 
Muridee. 

Neotoms magkter. 
Marsupialm. 

Bidelphys vifgiiiimxa, 
Edentata. 

^Megatherium mirabilfi* 
Megalonyx jefiersonl 
dissmiilia. 
validus. 
Megalocinus rodemi, 
Ereptodon priscus. 
Mylodon haxlani. 


^ Jowm^ Acad, Nat, Sci. Philadelphia, vol. vii. 1869. 


haysit 

Here it is observable that, while this fauna has a general 
resemblance to that of the preceding period, most of the 
g^era are distinct. Several existing genera make theur 
appearance, as also a number of forms wHch appear to have 
migrated fmm South America, and after t liemporary estab* 
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lisliiaent to iiavo disappeared* One remarkable feature 
is ihe abundaao© of korses, wMeh is sucli tbat North 
America may be regarded as the land of horses during the 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene period* 

The existing mammals of North America must now be 
considered* We can only refer to a few of the more con- 
spicuous species here. South America has numerous 
families peculiar to itself, but North America has none 
which are not dso represented in South America. There 
are numerous representatives of the Gojnti/bB or dog family, 
such as the prairie, Mexican, and maned wolves, and 
several foxes, of which the Arctic, common American, cross, 
and silver foxes are of high commercial value on accoimt 
of their furs. Amongst the cats are three or four species 
of lynx, which afford valuable furs. The beaver, though 
abundant in some places, is, like the bison, fast diminish- 
ing before the encroaching steps of the colonists. The 
grizzly, the black, and the polar bears are common in the 
more mountainous and colder regions of the continent, and 
are much hunted by the fur traders. Eacoons and Yir- 
ginian opossums are prevalent in the south portion of the 
United States. The Eocky Mountain goat reigns supreme 
amidst the rocks in inaccessible fastnesses of the Eocky 
Mountain range; while the rein-deer, the elk, and the 
wapiti give a <£aracter to the mammalian fauna of the more 
level districts. Further details respecting the mammals of 
North America will be found under the names of the 
separate countries; and those who wish for still fuller 
information may consult the works of Lord, Small, Muller, 
Harlan, and Allen on the mammals of various regions, The 
Qnadmpeds of North America by Audubon and Baehinan, 
the articles by Gilpin in the publications of the Institute 
of Natural Science at Halifax, Adams’* Field arid Forest 
EawhUs^ The N(yifihrWest Fassage by Tiscount Milton and 
Dr Cheadle, Morgan’s work on the Beaver, and the nume- 
rous reports issu^ by exploration expeditions. 

The birds of America are very numerous in almost every 
great family. The researches of Wilson, Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte, Audubon, Eichardson, Dekay, Blakaston, Cassin, 
Gun^ach, Lord Lawrence, Sclater, Salvin, and Baird, have 
beautifully illustrated the ornithology of North America; 
while those of Azara, Humboldt, Swainson, Waterton, 
Edmonstone, Darwin, Landbeck, Philippi, Cassin, &c., have 
thrown great light on that of South America. The North 
American species of birds already described amount to 
nearly 700 ; the species of South America are over 2300 ; 
so that W 0 may fairly estimate the ornithology of America 
to include upwards of 3000 spedes. The f 9 ssil remains 
deserve particular notice. It is very probable that the 
footprints on the older secondary rocks of North America 
are those of birds. A large number of remarkable genera 
found in the Cretaceous rocks have recently been described 
by Professor Marsh and others. 

The sejpents of America are very numerous, and in- 
clude amongst others, the following genera : — ^Tortrix, 
Calanmria, Ooronella, Xenodon, Heterodon, Lycodon, 
Coluber, HeTp6todiyas,Psammophis, Dendrophis, Dryophis, 
Dipsas, Tropidonotus, Homalopsis, Boa, Elaps, Trigono- 
cephalus, Crotalus. ^ 

Of these the genera Heterodon and Crotalus or rattle- 
snake are entirely peculiar to America, and the latter are 
by far the moat deadly of serpents. The reptilia of North 
America have been well described by Dekay and Hol- 
brooke. 

The North American saurians belong to the genera 
Crocodile, Alligator, Anolis, Skink, Agama, Tropidolepis, 
Ophisaums, Leptophis. Of the Eanidfie there are Eama, 
Bufo, and " 

The Norm Aimeriean and Asiatic regions form a zoological 
Ifcingdoin, accord^' to Dr Strauch, which is characterised 
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by the prevalence of Emydes and by the presence uf 
Trionychides. In the North American region there are 44 
species distributed over four sub-regions — viz., the north- 
west part, which lies west of the Eodky Mountains; the 
north-east part, which lies east of them; the south-east part 
and the south-west part, which embraces Central America. 

South America and Austialia together form another king- 
dom, characterised by the prevalence of Ghelydes, and the 
total absence of Trionycbides. There are about 35 species 
in the South American region. 

The multitude of fishes in South America is extraordinary, EisIie«L 
and still more so is the marvellous variety of form which 
they exhibit. A large number of species have very circum- 
scribed ranges, so that not only does each river basin have 
a distinct fauna, but a number of distinct faunas occupy 
different portions of the same river, as is weU exemplified 
in the Amazons, Tocantins, Eio Negro, and other rivers, 
where most of the fishes at stations a few hundred miles 
apart are for the most part specifically distinct. Professor 
Agassiz, in his scientific journey through Brazil, collected 
about 2000 species from the Ama z on basin only, Li 
fishes, as in other classes, there is a remarkable difference 
between the faunas of North and South America, and in 
this class also North America has much in common with 
Europe and North Asia. The sturgeons abound in North 
America, but are absent in South America, where the corre- 
sponding group is theGoniodonts; theSiluroids areabundant 
in both portions of the continent; the perches are numerous 
throughoutNorth America, but none occur in South America, 
where, however, they axe represented by the Chromids. 

The Oyprinoids are abundant in North America, but absent 
in South America, where we have the allied group of 
Cyprinodonts. The Characines of South America represent 
the SalmonidsB of North America, each group being confined 
to its own portion of the continent. There are several 
other sm all families present in South America, such as the 
Erythrinoids, Gymnotines, and others. 

In the meagre outhne of American vegetation which it Botany- 
is possible to attempt here, we shall more or less strictly' 
adhere to the principle laid down by Schouw, viz., that 
in constituting a botanical region, at least one-half of the 
I species and one-fourth of the genera should be peculiar 
to it. We shall therefore divide the horizontal range of 
the vast continent into zones, commencing with the Arctic, 
and proceeding towards the Antarctic Circle, 

In the Arctic Begion or Eegim of Saxifragacece^ as near 
to the Pole as man has yet penetrated, is found the red 
snow plant {Frotococcm nivalis), penetrating the snow 
itself, sometimes to the depth of 12 feet, and covering 
for miles with its crimson tints the cliffs and ice-floes of 
the Polar Sea. Greenland is botanicaJly distinguishable 
from j^ctic America proper, inasmuch as it produces 
heath {GalluTia vulgaris), which, it is somewhat remark- 
able, is nowhere to be found on the continent. 

The most remarkable of the sub-arctic Hohens is that 
known as Tripe de Eochs^ which has often preserved the 
Kves of famished “ trappers, '' who, but for its sustenance, 
must have perished of hunger. The Bar/ifrages which dis- 
tinguish this region vary in species, and sometimes in 
genera, from those of Europe, but, generally speaking, 
there is a strong resemblance, which amounts almost to 
identity, as the Arctic shores are approached. 

Emerging from the region of Scmfrqgacew, we find 
ourselves in that of the Asters and Soli^os, extending to 
the paraEel of 36" N. This region not only produces 
many species of aster and solidago, but also a great variety 
of oaks and firs, and numerous species of Yac(dnium. 
Among the oaks of Canada and the United States are, Ae 
lime 0 ^ {Quercrn virem), the laurel oak {Quercm kmifolia), 

I the black oak (Quereus tmctoria), the white or iron oak 
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{Quenm^ uUm and Qii^ercm ohtimloba% and the scarlet oak 
(Qiiercm cocctnea). None of th^e, in regard to the quality 
of their timber, can stand comparison with the British oak, 
though some of them are very valuable. 

The western or Californian and Oregon districts of this 
region are in many respects distinct in character. jToie- 
mmiojcm abound ; also EschschoUzm calif omim^ species of 
Plaiysteman^ NemaphUa^ Gilia^ Collinda^ Glarlda^ Bar- 
tmiay and Eutochou Oonifene also exist in abundance, some 
of them possessing great botanical interest, such as Abies \ 
JDouglasiif PaftoTiiarui, rwbilis^ amaMlis^grandis, loMorarpa, 
Finns LamhertiaTia^ Sabiniana, insignis^ Jeffreyi^ pm- 
derosa^ nionlicola, caUfm^icayFr&noTitiana, Coulteri^flexiliSy 
Tftwa yigantea, Besqima gigardea^ Juniperus deali^a and 
occidentalism and CaManea ckrysophylla, Finns pemjderom 
predominates in the forests of Upper Oregon, and along 
with it occur Abies hahameay canadmsisy Douglctdiy nobilisy 
and alba. Vivid colours mark the basaltic region of 
Upper Oregon. Bhodadendrm macrophyllum is found in 
Vancouver Island. Barley, oats, rye, wheat, buckwheat, 
and maize, along with the common fruit-trees and culinary 
vegetables of the temperate regions, are cultivated. 

The region of Magmlias lies between parallels 30® and 
36®, embracing the southern portion of North America. 
Nearly seventy species are known to exist, Cycadacecey 
AnanaceoBy SapiTidaceaSy Zingiberacecey Melaslormcemy Gac- 
tace(By and numerous other tropical forms, show themselves. 

The forest trees display either broad shining foliage like 
the Liricdendron and MscvHuSy or pinnated leaves like the 
Acaxia and Rohinia. They are, moreover, decked with 
magnificent blossoms. Rice, sugar-cane, and cotton axe 
the special objects of culture in tMs region. 

The region of Gactuses and Feppers includes Mexico, 
Guatemala, and South America to the Amazon (to an 
elevation of 6000 feet above the searlevd), as also Guiana, 
certain parts of Peru, and New Granada. The leaves of the 
plants of the isthmus of Panama are covered with hair and 
tomentum, while greenish and yellow flowers predomi- 
nate. The included portion of South America produces 
MaurUia fiexmsay the Murichi or Ita Fahdy and Yict&ria 
regia. The vegetable-ivory palm {Fhytel^has macroeaarpd) 
is a native of Columbia and Peru. Tams, plantains, 
chocolate, sugar, coffee, cocoa-nut, &c., axe ciilrivated in 
this region. 

The Mexican highlands, rising over 6500 feet above the 
sea-level, produce Finns rdigiosay Finns apvlcensis, Finns 
Hariwegiiy Pmus MmiemmoSy and Taxodinm disticlmm. 
European grains are cultivated with success. 

The region of medicinal bark trees (pintdwnm) em- 
braces the Cordilleras between parallels 6® N. and 20® S., 
where the elevation ranges between 6000 and 9600 feet. 
In the lower parts of this region coffee, maize, and potato 
are cultivated- 

The region of Ccdceolarias and EscaUmias is, generally 
speaking, coextensive with the preceding, hut at an ele- 
vation greater than 9600. , 

The West Indian region is marked by the prevalence of 
ferns and orchids, and has a vegetation intermediate be- 
tween that of Mexico and the north of South America. 

We next come to the region of Palms and 
which lies to the east of the Andes, between tihe Equator 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. Here the luxuriance of 
vegetable life is almost startling to European eyes. The 
forest trees of Brazil tower to an almost incredible height, 
while &e veiy underwood is composed of Palms, Melako- 
macero, Myrtacese, Crotons, and Tree Ferns. In the tree- 
less belts are found Heliconias, Dorstenias, and taR grasses. 
Immense Compositae, Vemonias, arborescent Solanums, 
and species of Fnchsia, Solandra, Lasiandra, Laurus, Ficus, 
and Cassia abound. The trees are covered, stem and branch. 


with Ferns, Aracea, Tiilandrias, Orchids, Cactuses, Pepero- 
mias, Qesneras, and innumerable other epiphytic plants. 

Tlie region of arborescent Compmimy extending from 
the Tropic of Capricorn to lat 40"^ S., embraces Southern 
Bmil, La Plata, and ChilL The distinctive features of the 
Upper Cordilleras reapi^ear here; Calceolarias and Eseal- 
lonias abound. Thuja Mragonay Fi^hearpm chUiasmy Th uja 
chUendSy and Chili pine {Arancarm imhricata)y are native to 
this region, the la^named being a hardy conifer, extend- 
ing dong the Chilian Andes from 37® to 40® S. ^ In the 
neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro is found Araucaria hmn- 
liana. Wheat, vine, p^h, and many European plants 
are cultivated to gr©it perfection in this r^om 

The Antarctic region comprehends th© Strait of Magal- 
haens, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Islands, Many 
European, and more especially British, genera appear in 
this region, and species of Saxifraga, Gentfans, Arbutus, 

Primula, and other Arctic and North Temperate forms are 
common. In Fuegia the evergreen beech {Fagm Fordert^y 
the deciduous beech {Fagus aniarticujy and Drymis Win- 
ieriy correspond to the birch, oak, and mountain ash of 
Scotland. The Fuchsia is a native of Fuegia. Among 
shrubs maybe mentioned GMliotrimim amelkddesy Veronica 
eUiptica and decussoMy Empetrum mhrumy and Femettya 
empdrifolia; among ferns, Lcmaria alpina and Moffd- 
lanica; and among lichens, Usnea melaxardha. 

Norflieni America, though its vast forests have now Chief in- 
been exposed for centuries to the axe of civilised man,’ is ^^igenons 
still one of the best wooded regions of the world. Among 
the principal forest-trees are the pine, oalc, ash, hickory, 
red-beech, Canadian poplar, chestnut, black walnut, maple, ^inent. 
tulip-tree, and white cedar. 

CentralAmericaproducesexfcensivelymahogany, pimento, 
saxsapaxilla, vanilla, Peruvian balsam, and many other 
valuable woods and drugs. 

Nearly two-thirds of the surface of South America axe 
still covert with gigantic for^ts, which must ultimately 
disappear, like many of those in the north, before the 
combined efforts and necessities of commerce and agri- 
culture. The most distinctive and valuable forest-trees of 
South America are the greenheart and the mora. The 
cow-tree, which yields a juice very like m3k in its ‘pto- 
perties, is also a remarkable product of this r^on. 

Maize is by fax the most important farinaceous product 
of the New World. It was the only grain which the 
eaxKest European settlers found cultivated, to some extent, 
by the natives. For nutrition it is inferior to wheat, but 
it is much more prolific, and is suited to a greats variety 
of soils. Tobacco is also indigenous to America, whence 
its use has extended over the whole world. Among roots 
the potato, whicdi we also owe to America, is without a 
rival Millet, tapioca, arrow-root, coco% oopaiva, cmchona, 
jalap, sassafras, nux-vonoica, the cochin^ plant, the agave 
or American aloe, and the pine-apple are also indigenous 
to the continent 

It is impt^ble here to do more than touch on the vast 
subject of the botany and the indigenous vegetable pro- 
ducts of the New World, For fuller information, in addi- 
tion to that contained in articles in the present work that 
treat of the geographical distribution of plants, the reader 
is referred to the numerous valuable American works of 
Budhi authors as Beck, Bigelow, Breckenridge, Brown, 

Carson (Medical Botany), Darby, Darlington (A^cdtural 
Botany), Asa Gray, Harvey (Alga), Eavenel, Sprague, 

Strong, Torrey, An extended description of the forest 

trees of North America will be found in ihe great work of 
Michaux and Nuttall, The Forth American Sylva. 

The oi%m, history, languages, and condition of the Btfmology. 
American nations present ample materials for speculation ; 
but before touching on these subjects, the question present-’ 
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itself, Wiat is tiie total of ihe indigenous population 1 
Humboldt, in 1823, estimated the imraber of Indians at 
8,610,000. Bollaert estimated tbs number existing in 1863 
as follows : — 


Mexico 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Central America 

Paraguay 

Ecuador 

United States... 
Other countries. 


.4,000,000 
.1,600,000 
.1,400,000 
.1,000,000 
. 700,000 
. 600,000 
, 600,000 
,1,314,710 


Total 11,014,710 

It is probable that these numbers have been diminished : 
the latest official returns for the United States, in 1872, 
estimate the Indian population at 300,000, (See Inxjiai^s. ) 

The indigenous population of America presents man 
under many aspects, and society in various stages, from 
the regular but limited civilisation of Mexico and Peru, to 
savage life in its most brutal state of abasement. At one 
extremity of the country we find the pigmy Esquimaux of 
four feet and a half in height, and at the other the Pata- 
gonian standing above six feet. In complexion the variety is 
great, and may be said to embrace almost every hue known 
elsewhere on the face of the earth, except the pitchy black 
of the Negro. About one-half of all the known languages 
belong to America; and if we consider every little wander- 
ing horde a distinct community, we have a greater number 
of nations here than in all the rest of the world. Amidst 
all this diversity philosophers have thought they were able 
to discover certain general characters, sufficiently marked 
to distinguish the American nations from those of the old 
continent. It is foreign to our purpose to inquire whether 
the varieties of form, stature, and complexion, in the 
human species, are modifications produced by external 
causes operating differently on distinct portions of the 
progeny of one primitive pair, or whether several races 
were originally created, and have given birth, by tiieir 
mixture, to the amazing varieties we witness. We assume 
the former opinion as true, because the probabilities seem 
to be in its favour ; but the phenomena present themselves 
to us in the same light in whichever way they originated. 
Abori- Physiolopsts are not at one in their accounts of the 
gmes : characteristics of the aborigines of the new world, nor are 

Dmsionsot agreed as to whether they should be considered one 
race or several. Blumenbaeh places them all under ono 
class, except the Esquimaux. Boiy St Tincent divides 
them into four races, or five if we include the Esqui- 
maux, under the following designations; — 1. The Volom- 
bian^ which comprehends the tribes formerly inhabiting 
the AUeghany^ Mountains, Canada, Plorida, the eastern 
csoasts of Mexico, and Central America ; and the Caribs, 
who occupied the West India Islands and Quiana, 2. The 
Amencjow, embracing the tribes which occupy all the other 
parts of South America east of the Andes, except Pata- 
gonia. ^ 3. The Faiagmian race, inhabiting the southern 
extremity of the continent. 4. The N^hmiany inhabiting 
the ^western coasts of both divisions of the continent, from 
California to Cape Horn, and which he considers as essen- 
tially the same with the race spread over the Malay Penin- 
sffia and the Indian AroMpelago. With this race are classed 
the Mexicans and Peruvians. By another writer the species i 
are reduced to two, the Gol<ymbi(i7i and the AKfierican; 
the former including all the North American tribes, with 
m Caribs, the Mexicans, and Peruvians, and other in- 
ha i1a,nts of the Cordillera; and the latter the Brazilian 
In lana and Patagonians. Neither of these systems, when 
t^ted by facts, is very satisfactory. Dr Prichard thinks 
mat mutual resemblance among the American nations 
has been exaggerated by some writers; yet it is certain 


that there is more of a common family character in their 
organisation than in that of the indigenous population 
of Asia or Africa. ^^The Indians of New Spain,'' saya 
Humboldt, “ bear a general resemblance to those who in- 
habit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil We have the 
same swarthy and copper colour, straight and smooth 
small beard, squat body, long eye, with the comer directed 
upwards towards the temples, prominent cheek-bones, tMek 
Ups, and expression of gentleness in the mouth, strongly 
contrasted with a gloomy and severe look. Over a million 
and a half of square leases, from Cape Horn to the river 
St Lawrence and Behring's Straits, we are struck at the 
first glance with the general resemblance in the features of 
the inhabitants. We think we perceive them ail to be 
descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious diversity of their languages. In the portrait drawn 
by Volney of the Canadian Indians, we recognise the tribes 
scattered over the savannahs of the Apure and the Oaxony, 
The same style of features exists in both Americas." 

On the authority of Dr Morton, the most natural division 
of the Americans is into two fami li es, the Toltecan and 
the American; the former of which bears evidence of 
centuries of half-civilisation, wMle the latter embraces all the 
barbarous nations of the New World, with the exception of 
the Polar tribes, which are evidently of Mongolian origin. In 
each of these, however, there are several subordinate groups, 
which may be distinguished as the Appalachian^ the 
Bj'azilian^ the Fatagoniany and the Fuegian, The Appa 
lachian branch Includes all the nations of North America, 
except the Mexicans, together with the tribes of South 
America north of the river Amazon and east of the Andes. 
In this race the head is rounded, the nose large, salient, and 
aquiline ; the eyes dark brown, with little or no obliquity of 
position ; the mouth large and straight ; the teeth nearly 
vertical ; and the whole face triangular. The neck is long, 
the chest broad but rarely deep, the body and limbs mus- 
cular, and seldom disposed to fatness. La character these 
nations are warlike, cruel, and unforgiving ; they turn with 
aversion from the restraints of civilised life, and have made 
but little progress in mental culture or the useful arts. The 
Brazilian branch is spread over a great part of South Ame- 
rica, east of the Andes, including the whole of Brazil and 
Paraguay, between the River Amazon and SS*" S. latitude. 
Their physical characteristics differ but little from those of 
the Appalachian branch ; they possess, perhaps, a larger and 
more expanded nose, with larger mouths and lips. The 
eyes are small, more or less obHque, and far asunder ; the 
neck short and thick, the body and limbs stout and full, 
even to clumsiness. In character, also, they differ little. 
None of the Americans are less susceptible of cultivation ; 
and what they are taught by compulsion seldom exceeds the 
humblest elements of knowledge. The Patagonian branch 
includes the nations to the south of the Plato, as far as the 
Strait of Magalhaeus, including also the mountain tribes 
of ChUi. They are chiefly distinguished by their tali stature, 
handsome forms, and indomitable courage. The Fuegians, 
who call themselves Yacammcunnecy rove over the sterile 
wastes of Tierra del Fuego, which is computed to be half 
the size of Ireland, and yet their whole number has been 
computed as not exceeding 2000. The physical aspect 
of the Fuegians is altogether repulsive. They are of low 
stature, with large heads, broad faces, and small eyes. 
Their chests are large, their bodies clumsy, with large knees, 
and ill-shaped legs. Their hair is lank, black, and coarse, 
and their complexion a decided brown, like that of the more 
northern tribes, Their expression of face is vacant, and 
their mental operations are to the last degree slow and 
stupid ; they are almost destitute of the usual curiosity of 
savages, caring little for anything that does not minister tr 
their present wants. 
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taerican The American race is distinguished by the form of the 

CorBi an«1 gtuU, which, except in its greater length, resembles the 

mnpiesion cheek-bones are prominent, but not so 

angular, as in the Mongol head ; the occiput is rather flat, 
the cavity for lodging the cerebellum small, the orbits large 
and deep. The nose is generally aquiline, but in some 
tribes flat, and the nasal cavities are large. Compared 
with the head of the Negro, that of the American is 
broader, and the teeth are l^s proimnent : when placed by 
the side of the Caucasian head, it is seen to be smaller in 
size, less rounded and symmetrical, and less developed in the 
part before the ear. The skull is generally thin and light 
There are, however, many deviations from tfiis typical form. 
The Carib skull and the Araucanian are large ; the Peru- 
vian small, and singularly flattened behind, so as to present 
a short line from the forehead to the occiput 
The colour of the Americans, though it includes a con- 
ddeiable diversity of dmde, is more uniform than that of 
the inhabitants of Asia or Africa ; and, what is more re- 
markable, its varieties do not bear any visible relation to the 
temperature of the dimate. A brownish yellow, or copper 
colour, as it has been called, pervades nearly all the nume- 
rous tribes from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, but stiU 
with many different degrees of intensity. The eastern na- 
tions of Chili have but a slight tinge of the brown colour, 
and the Boroanes are still whiter. On the north-west 
coast, from latitude 43° to 60°, there are tribes who, 
though embrowned with soot and mud, were found, when 
their skins were washed, to have the brilliant white and 
red which is the characteristic of the Caucasian race. 
But within the tropica, the Malapoques in Brazil, the 
Guaranis in Paraguay, the Guiacas of Guiana, the Scheriea 
of La Plata, have tolerably fair complexions, sometimes 
united with blue eyes and auburn hah; and, in the 
hot country watered by the Orinoco, Humboldt found 
tribes of a dark, and others of a light hue, living almost in 
juxtaposition. It is remarkable, too, that the nations whose 
colour approaches nearest to black are found in the tempe- 
rate zone, namely, the Charruas of the Banda Oriental, in 
latitude 33° S., and the Coohimies, Pericus, and Guay- 
curos, spread over the peninsula of California. These people 
have s lriTia of a very deep hue, but are not absolutdy bla<i ; 
and they have neither the woolly hair of the Negroes, nor 
their social and good-humoured dispositioiL The Charruas, 
especially, are distinguished by a high degree of that auste- 
rity and stem fortitude which are common to the American 
nations. The Caribs and some Brarilian tribes have the 
ydlowish hue -of the Chiuese, and the same cast of features. 
Among the nations dwelling on the west side of the Alle- 
ghanies, and near the northern lakes, there is also a con- 
siderable vairety of complexion; but the brown or copper 
ahade is found more or less in them aU, It may be said, 
then, of the American nations, that, with the exception of 
two or three tribes on the north-west coast, who probably 
arrived from Asia at a later period than the others, the two 
extremes of complexion, the white of Northern Europe and 
the black of Ethiopia, are unknown amongst them ; and 
that, when compared with the Moors, Ahyssinians, and other 
swarthy nations of the Old World, their colour indines less 
to the yellow, and more to the reddish brown. 

Long, black, lank hair is common to aU the American 
tribes, among which no traces of the frizzled locks of the 
Polynesian, or the woolly texture of the African Negro have 
ever been observed. The beard is very deficient, and the 
KttLe that nature gives them they a^iduously root ont.^ A 
copper-coloured skin has been also assumed by most writers 
as a characteristic distinction of the Americans ; but their real 
colour is in general brown, of the hue mo^ nearly r^em- 
bling that of cinnamon; and Dr Morton coincides in opinion 
w^Dr McCulloch, that no epithet derivable from the colour 


of the skin m correctly designates the Americans that of 
the brown race. There are, however, among them occa- 
sional and very remarkable deriatiuns, mcluding all the VU' 
rieties of tint from a decided white to an unequivocally black 
skin. That climate 1ms a very sulxudinate influence in 
producing these different hues must be inferred from the 
fact that the tribes which wander in the equinoctial regions 
are not darker than the mountsuneeis of the temperate zone. 

The Pueiches, and other trib^ of the Magelkuic regions, 
beyond 65° S. latitude, are darker than the Abii>ones, 

Mocobies, and Tolms, who are many d^rees nearer tlie 
equator; and the Botocudos are of a clear brown colour, 
sometimes approaching nearly to white, at no gr^t distance 
from the tropic ; while the Gmam under the line are ckt- 
raeterised by a fair complexion; the Charruas, who are 
black, live at the 30th degree of S. ktitude ;^and the still 
blacker Californians are 25° north of the equator. Every- 
where, indeed, it is found that the colour of the American 
depends very little on the local situation which h© actually 
occupies; and never, in the same individual, are those parts 
of the body which are constantly covered of a fairer colour 
than those which are exposed to a hot and moist atmosphere. 

Children are never white when they are bom, as is the case 
among even the darkest of the Caucasian races ; and the 
Indian caciques, who enjoy a considerable degree of luxury, 
and keep themselves constantly dressed, have all parts of 
their body, except the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet, of the same brownish-red or copper colour. These 
differences of complexion are, however, extremely partial, 
forming mere exceptions to the general tint which charac- 
terises all the Americans, from Cape Horn to Canada. The 
cause of such anomalies is not easily ascertained ; that it is 
not climate is sufficiently obvious ; but whether or not it 
arises from partial immigrations from other countries re- 
mains yet to be decided. 

The Americans of indigenous racea^ might also be 
divided into three great dasses distinguished by the pur- 
suits on which they depend for subsistence, namely, hunt 
ing, fishing, and agriculture. The greater number of them 
are devoted to hunting ; the fidung tribes are not numerous, 
and are wholly destitute of the spirit of maritime advent 
ture, and even of fondness for the sea. A few tribes were 
strictly agricultural before the arrival of Europeans, hut 
a much greater number have become so sin<^. Many 
tribes regularly resort to all these modes of subsistence, 
according to the seasons ; employing &e spring in fidiing, 
the summer in agriculture, and the autumn and winter in 
hunting. 

The intellectual faculties of this great family appear to be latellectnal 
decidedly inferior, when compared with those of Cauca- taculties. 

sian or Mongolian race. The Americans are not only averse 
to the restraints of education, but are for the most part in- 
capable of a continued process of reasoning on abstract sub- 
jects. Their minds seize with avidity on simple truths, but 
reject whatever require investigation and analysis. Their 
proximity for more than two centuries to European in- 
stitations has made scarcely any perceptible change iu 
their mode of thinking or their manner of life ; and, as to 
their own social condition, they are probably in most respects 
exactly as they were at the earliest period of their nationsl 
existence. They have made few or no improvements in 
constructing their houses or their boats ; their inventive and 
imitative faculties appear to be of very humble capacity, 
nor have they the sm^est taste for the arts and sciences. 

One of the moat remarkable of their intellectual defects is 
the great difficulty they find in comprehending the relations 
of numbers ; and Mr Schoolcraft, lie United States Indian 
agent, assured Dr Morton that this deficiency was one cause 
of of the misunderstanding in respect to treaties en- 
tered into between the United States Government and the 
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imtive tribes. The natives sell their land for a smn of 
iiioney, without having any conception of the amount ; and 
it is only when the process come to be divided that each 
man becomes acquainted with his own interest in^ the 
transaction. Then disappointment and muiiniirs invariably 
ensue, 

Eveiy unwritten tongue is subject to continual fluctuations, 
which will be numerous and rapid in proportion as the tribe 
using it is exposed to frequent vicissitudes of fortune, and 
the individuals composing it have little intercourse with one 
another, When the population of one of these societies in- 
creases, it splits into several branches j and if these have 
little intercourse, the original language divides by degrees 
into as many dialects. These sm^er societies subdivide in 
their turn with the same eifects ; and, in such continual sub- 
divisions, the dialects of the extreme branches deviate farther 
and farther from one another, and from the parent tongue, 
tin time, aided by migrations and wars, producing mixtures 
of different hordes, obliterates all distinct traces of a com- 
mon origin. The cause of these changes becomes more ob- 
vious when we reflect on the principles wliich give stability 
to a language. These are — L The abundant use of writing ; 
2, The teaching of a language as a branch of education ; 3. 
Frequency of intercourse among all the people speaking 
ifcj I, The existence of an order of men, such as priests 
or lawyers, who employ it for professional purposes; 5. 
Stability of condition in the people, or exemption from 
vicissitudes and revolutions j 6 . A large stock of popular- 
poetiy, which, if imivemally diffused, may almost become 
a substitute for writing. All these conditions were wanting 
(with some trifling exceptions) in the whole of the wan- 
dering tribes of AmericsL The great multiplication of 
languages, therefore, proves two things — ^fiist, that the 
people are in a low state of savage life ; and, secondly, that 
they have been for many ages in this condition ; for time 
is a necessary dement in the process of splitting human 
speech into so many varieties. 

Among the seven or eight millions of American abori- 
gines, it is estimated that there are as many languages 
spoken as among the seven or eight hundred million 
inhabitants of the Old World. Just as there is a marked 
physiological resemblance attaching to aE the NTew World 
tribes, so judged by the evidence of language, the native 
American is sui gefieris^ having no connection, except the 
most remote, with the rest of the human famUy. The 
few corresponding words in Old and N’ew World lan- 
guages, which are not of an imitative character, bear 
the stamp of fortuitous coincidence rather than tlyit 
of common origin. Vater, in his JArtguarum Totim Orhis 
Index^ estimated the number of American aboriginal 
languages at about 500, and Balbi at 423, of which 211 
belonged to North, 44 to Central, and 168 to South 
America. In the alDsence of certain data, it may be safe 
to set down the number of native American languages at 
about 460, 

T^oughout the whole of these runs a thread of con- 
nection, Th^ are aE characterised by polysynthesisf as 
Duponc^u calls it, or liolophTam,^ to adopt the phraseology 
of Dr Lieber. Holophrasm is a process more or less com- 
mon to every language at a ^particular stage of its develop- 
ment, We have gEmpses of it in most of the Turanian 
group of languages, and it appears, in a faint degree, in the 
Basque; but it belongs to a very large proportion of the 
ian^ages of America, so extremely numerous, and many of 
wMc|- have nothing else in common. This diffusion of a 
peculiar and common character- over materials so dissimilar 
'has been plausibly accounted for by the supposition of 
a commumly of origin in the tribes, whether few or 
which peopled the continent. As no person has 
Idle fuE command of all the vocables ifl Ms native lan- 
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guage, individual terms must be continuaEy dropping out 
of dialects preserved by oral communication; and new 
ones wiE be introduced as new wants and new objects 
soEcit attention. But during the gradual change Which 
thus takes place, the new words wiE be combiaed and 
modified according to the rules wMch belong to the 
genius of the spoken dialect with which they are incor- 
porated; and thus it may happen that the grammatical forms 
of an ancient language may Eve, while its materials 
perish. The changes of structure which present them- 
selves in the histoiy of European languages, it must be 
remembered, took place in progressive communities. 
Among nations like the American Indians, whose bar- 
barism, we may suppose, remained almost stationary, the 
forms of speech might be more permanent, though its sub- 
stance was in a state of slow but constant mutation. But 
even were this community of origin admitted, it cannot 
be looked on as entire and absolute among the American 
nations. 

Analysis and generalisation are processes that distinguish 
the languages of reflective and civEised races. ** Nothing," 
says Schoolcraft, could apparently be further removed from 
the analytical class of languages than the various dialects 
spoken by the Indians of America, who invariably express 
their ideas of objects and actions precisely as they are pre- 
sented to their eyes and ears^ ie., in all their compound 
associations." To encapsulate " words, as Dr Lieber 
expresses it, is the striking feature of aE these languages, 
and hence a word wQl consist sometimes of seven or eight 
syEables, each one conveying one individual idea, like a set 
of boxes each one contained in the other.” This common 
feature of American languages is both psychologicaEy and 
pMlologically of the greatest interest. Of aE the groups of 
American languages, tiie various dialects of the jUgonquin 
stock furnish the most inviting field for the phEologist 
It is from the Algonquin, therefore, that we draw the f oEow 
ing examples of the process of syEabical agglutination : — 

Thus, wavh is the root of the verb to see, and of the word 
light. Wanhun is the east or sunlight, and inferentiaEy 
'place of light, Aub is the cyc-baE; hence, aiauh^ to see, 
to eye. Wavh itself appears to be a compound of avdy 
and the letter v), wMch is the sign of the third person. 
Waubuno is a member of a society of men who continue 
\ their orgies till daylight. The simplest concrete forms of 
I the verb to see are as f oUow : — 

Ne waub = I see. 

Ke waub = Thou seest. 

0 waub s= He or she sees. 

But aE this is vague to the Indian' mind untE. the verb 
is made transitive, and the class of objects acted on is 
thereby shown. The Indian order of thought, moreover, 
requires that the object should generally precede the 
verb, e,g — 

I Inine ne wau bum au^moxi, I see Mm. Wah Tde-gwi 
! ne ne wau bun daim^horrso, I see it. 

I Such examples show the tendency of these languages 
to accretion. The verb is made to include within itself, 
as it were, the noun, pronoun, and adjective. Declen- 
sion, c^es, articles, are deficient," says Bancroft, ^^but 
evei^hing is conjugated. The adjective assumes a verbal 
termination, and is conjugated as 4 verb; the idea 
expressed by a noun is clothed in verbal forms, and 
at once does the oflice of a verb. .... Then, since the 
Indian verb includes within itseE the agent and the 
object, it may pass through as many transitions as the 
persons and numbers of tjie pronouns wiE admit of dif- 
ferent combinations ; and each of these combinations may 
be used positj^ely or ne^tively, with a reflex or a causa- 
tive signification. In this manner changes are so multi't 
pEed, that the number of possible forms of a Chippewa 
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¥6rb i» Haid ta amount to five or six thousand ; in utbor 
words, tli© number of possilda Tariations is indefinite.” 
The formidable array of syllables arises ]*artly from tbe ; 
fsfcct, that there are some sixteen xumies of funning the I 
plural of nouns represented in the verb by sixteen corre- 
sponding modihcations. Nouns are divided, as in the 
Dravidian languages of South India, into animate and 
inanimate. 

The b^t account of those peculiarities, as ■well as the 
best general distribution of the American languages, are 
given by Professor Whitney of Yale College, in his work 
on Language and tlie Study of Language^ pp. 346-351 : — 

*‘Tlie conditioTis of the linguistic problem presented by the 
Ainprican languages are exceedingly j»ei^ilexin^, for the same reason 
ns those presented by the Polynesian and Amcan dialects, and in 
a yet higher degree. The miinber, variety, and changeableness of 
different tongues is wonderful. Dialectic division is carried to 
Its extreme among them ; the isolating and diversifying tendencies 
have had full course, with little counteraction from the conserving 
and assimilating forces. The continent seems ever to have been 
people<i hy a congeries of petty tribes, incessantl;f at warfare, or 
standing off firom one another in jealons and suspicious seclusion. 
Ciertain striking exceptions, it is true, are present to the mind of 
every one. Mexico, Central America, and Peru, at the time of the 
Spanish discovery and conquest, were the seat of empires possessing 
an organised system of government, with national creeds and insti- 
tutions, with modes of writing and styles of architecture, and other 
appliances of a considerably develoj»ed culture, of indigenous ori^. 
Such relics, too, as the great mounds which are scattered so widely 
through our western country, and the ancient workings upon the 
veins and ledges of native eojjper along the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, show that other large portions of the northern continent 
kftH not always been in the same savage condition as that in which 
our ancestors found them. Yet these were exceptions only, not 
filuLTiOTtig the general rule ; and there is reason to believe that^ as 
the mviSsation of the Mississippi valley had been extinguished by 
the incursion and conquest of more barbarous tribes, so a similar fate 
was threatening that of the southern peoples : that, in fact, American 
culture was on its way to destruction even without European inter- 
ference, as European culture for a time had seemed to he duimg 
the Dark Ages which attended the downfall of the Eoman empire. 
If the differentiarion of American language had been thus un- 
checked hy the indnence of coltore, it las been also fevott^ by 
the induence of "the variety of climate and mode of life. While the 
other great families occupy, for the most part, one re^on or one 
zone, •£e American tribes have been exposed to aH the dufrerenee of 
circumstances which can find place between "the Arcric and 'the 
Antarctic oceans, amid ice-fields, mountains, valleys, on dry table- 
lands, and in reeking river-basins, along shores of every dime. 
Moreover, these languages have shown themselves to possess a 
peculiar mobility and changeableness of material. There am groups 
of kindred tribes whose separation is known to be of not very long 
standing, but in whose speech the correspondences are almost over- 
whelmed and hidden from sight by the discordances which have 
sprung up. In more than one tongue it has been remarked that 
books of instruction prepared by missionaries have become anti- 
' quated and almost unintdligible in three or four generations- Add 
to all this, that our knowledge of the family begins in the most 
recent period, less than four hundred years ago ; that, tho^h it 
has been since penetrated and pressed on every side by cultivated 
nations, the efforts made to collect and preserve information respect- 
ing it have been only spasmodic and fiugmentaxy that it is 
rimost wholly destitute of Hterator^ and even of traditloiia of any 
authorily value; and that great numbers of its constitueut 
membem have perished, in "the wasting away of the tribes ly 
mutual warfare, by pestilence and iamine, and 1:^ the encroach- 
menta of more powerful races — ^and it will be deariy seen that the 
comprehensive comparative study of American languages is bcaet 
with very great difficulties^ 

“ Yet it is the confident opinion of linguistic scholars that a fun- 
damental unity lies at the base of all these infinitely varying forms 
of speech ; that they may be, and probably are, all descended from 
a si ngle parent language. For, whatever their differences of 
matenal, there is a smgle type or plan upon which their foims are 
developed and their constructions made, from the Arctic Ocean to 
Cape Horn, and one sufficiently peculi^ and distinctive to con- 
stitute a genuine indication of r^uonship. This type is ci^ed the 
iucorporative or polysynthetic. It tends to the exce^ve and 
abnormal agglomeration of distinct significant dements initewemis; 
whereby, on the one hand, cumbrous compounds are formed a^ the 
names of objects, and a character of tedious and time^wastirm pdy* 
syllabismis given to the language-H^ee, for example, the tfbee to 
ten-syllabled numeral and pronominal words of our western Indian 


tongues; or the Mexiimn name for *goat,* wMmm, 

literally * head -tree ihom) - lip - hair (beards,* or * the honu4 and 
licardm one^ — and, on the othfu* hand, and what is of jft mw 
imiKirtance, an unwieldy aggregation, verbal or gt40!ri-v€frl>al, it 
aulsstituted f<u' the phrase or ^ntence, with its distinct and balanced 
members. Thus, the Mexican ®iys, ‘ I-fiesh-esd,’ as a siode wc^ 
compounded of three elements; or if, for emphasis, th*- "object in 
left to stand separate, it is at least first remesented by a pronoun 
in the verbal compound ; as, * I-ifc-aat, the nesh f or, * l-it-mm-ghres 
the bread, my son/ for ‘I give my »on the bread.’ 

“The mcorp<>Tative type k not wholly peculiar to the languages 
of our continent. A trace of it (in tlie m^artlon, among the verbal 
foims, of an objective as well as a subjective pronominal cndingl sa 
fnimd even in one of the ITgrian dialects of the Bcytiiian family, 
tlip Hungarian ; and the Basque, of which we shall presently speak 
more particularly, exhibits it in a veiy notable measure. It is 
found, too, in coiis;idfrably varying degn^ and style of development 
in tlie different branchtis of the Ainenean family. But its general 
effect is still such that the linguist is able to claim that the lan- 
guages to which it lielongs are, in virtue of their structiire, akin 
with one anotlier, anti distinguished from all other known tongues. 

** Not only do the suljective and objectiva pronouns thus enter 
into the 8ul::^nce of the verb, but also a great variety of modifiexs 
of the verlml action, adverbs, in tlie form of jmrticim and frag- 
ments of words ; thus, almost eveiythiiig which hel|js to make ex- 
pression forms a part of verlml conjugatie^ and the verbal parsdim 
T)eoQmes well-ni^ interminable. An extreme instance of exc^we 
synthesis is afforded in the Cherokee word-phrase 

'they will by that time have 

nearik finished granting [favours] from a Stance to th^ and me.' 

“ Other common traits, which help to strengthen out conclusion 
that these languages are ultimately related, are not wanting. Snd» 
are, for example, the habit of combining words by fragments, by 
one or two representative syllables ; the direct conversion of nouitf , 
substantive and adjective, into verbs, and their conjugation as such ; 
pecniiarities of generic distinction — many languages dividing animate 
from inanimate beings (somewhat as we do by the nse of and 
toAoil), with arbitrary and fanciful details of classification, like thc«© 
exhibited by the Indo-European languages in their separation of 
masculine and feminine ; the possession of a very peculiar scheme 
for denoting the degrees of femily relationship ; and so on. 

“As regards their material constitution, their assignment of cer- 
tain soun^ to represent certain id^s, our Indian dialects show, as 
already remarked, a very great discordance. It has been claimed 
tiiat mere are not less than a hundred languages or groups upon the 
continent, between whose words are discovmxtble no fX)rresponde!nc©6 
which in%ht not he suffirientfy eomlained as the result of aeddent. 
DoubtiosB % more thorough end shaipsighted Inveda^tion, a more 
pen^^^ratingl^^ and comparison — thou^ under exit- 

ing daxmmstances, any even distant approximation to the actual 
begmning maybe hopdess — would condnikahl^ reduce tims^nnber ; 
yet theremi^tstinremainasixmny unconnected gmups as are to be 
lound in all Europe and Asia. It is needless to und^Msa here an 
enumeration the divisions of Indian speech : we will but notice 
a few of the moat important gronpe occupying our own portiem of 
the contment. 

“ In the extreme north, along the whole dtore of the Arctic Ocean, 
are the Eskimo dialects, with which is nearly allied the Greenlandish. 
Below them is spread out, on the west, the ^eet A’thapaskan mxmp. 
On the east, and as far south as Ihe line of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, stretches -(he immense region occupied by the numerous 
dialecta of the Algonquin or D^wm» stock ; within it, however, is 
enclosed tiie distinct brandh of Iroquois languages. Our south- 
eastern states were in possession of the Pldrida group, comprising 
the Creek, Choctaw, ana Cherokee. The great nation of the Sioux 
or Dakotas gives its name to the branch which occupied the Mis- 
souri valley and parts of the low®r MisriBsippl. Another wide- 
spread sub-fiamily, including the Shoshonee and Comanche, rang^ 
from the diores of Texas north-westward to the borders of Cidifomia 
and tihe territory of the Athapaskas; and the Pacific coast wa^ 
occupied by a medley of tribi^ Mexico and Central America, 
finally, wre tihe home of a great variety of tonnes, that of tha 
cultiviied Axteca, with its Mndred, having the wid^t range.” 

For jParthOT infarmatioii regarding the abori^al lan- 
guages of America^ the reader is referred to the n^earches 
of Baibi, ^OaQatin, Vator, and Schoolcraft j to Lewis H. 
Morgan's Tables, with accompanying text and forms, voL 
zvfi. of ^^Smil^^oman Contribiiiiom toKpmxMge (1871), 
entitled Systems of Cbnsangoiniiyr and ALfflnity of the 
Human Family/' and to an invaluable work, The LUeraiwre 
ofAimnoan AhorigmM by Ik Ludewig, edited 

by bfioblas Trubner, 1SS8, 

Thou^ any attempt to reduce the American 
tion ttndm: a few geaeral classes, either on or 
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ethnographical' grounds, would be idle, we may notice one 
or two of the most remarkable nations or families. 

Esqui. AD the northern coast of the continent is tenanted by 

Umax, the Esquimaux, a dwarfish race, rarely exceeding five feet 
in height. Their territories commence near Mackenzie's 
Kiver, in 68® K lat, and extend to the Arctic Ocean. They 
occupy all the northern Archipelago, the shores of Hud- 
son's and Baffin's Bays, of Labrador, and of Eussian Ame- 
rica round by Behrings Straits, to the peninsula of Al- 
aska. They live entirely by fishing, the whale and the seal 
being their most common food ; they inhabit skin tents 
during tlieir short summer, and in winter caves or houses 
built with snow in the shape of domes, within which a 
single rude lamp is kept perpetually burning. They are 
crafty and dirty, but appeared to Captain FranHin more 
intelligent and provident than the norihem Indians. There 
is a wide diversity in their dialects, which still display 
decided marks of identity in their roots. 

The north-west coast of Alaska, from Cook's Inlet to the 
48th parallel, is inhabited by four tribes, of whom the 
Kaluschi are the most remarkable. These people are 
distinguished from all the native races of America by 
having as fair a complexion when their skins are washed 
as the inhabitants of Europe; and this distinction, accom- 
panied sometimes with auburn hair, has been considered 
as indicating an origin different from that of the copper- 
coloured tribes who people aU the rest of the continent. 

Inman The Indians of the east coast belong almost entirely to 

IHbes. three stems; and, before the arrival of the English colo- 
nists, occupied both sides of the Alleghany Mountains, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada and Hew Brunswick. 
1. The Delaware or Algonquin Indians, comprAending 
the Ottogamies, Shawnees, Harragansets, Chippeways, 
Knisteneaux, Delawares, and other nations, to the number 
of thirty or forty, were spread over the space between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic, as far north as Hudson's Bay, 
and an spoke dialects of one language, 2, The Iroquois, 
often called the “Five Hations," and the “Six Hations,” 
but comprehending 15 tribes or more, among whom were 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Hurons, and Senecas, all spoke 
dialects of one language. They lived on the south side of 
the great lakes, and finally obtained a complete ascend- 
ency over the idgonquin race. 3. The Florida Indians, 
including the Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Hatches, and Mobilea. Tribes belonging to these three 
families (with the Wocons and Catawbas) occupied nearly 
all the region east of the Mississippi, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson's Bay, comprising more than a miUiou 
of square miles. The Catawbas alone, however, are said to 
have mduded 20 tribes, and nearly as many dialects. The 
Powhattans were a confederacy of 33 tribes, comprehend- 
ing 10,000 persons. It is probable that when the English 
settlers landed in the country, the region mentioned was 
inhabited by a quarter of a miUion of Indians, divided into 
many tribes, and speaking dialects belonging to half a 
doaen radically distinct languages. 

These nations have the virtues of savage life — a high sense 
of honour, according to their perceptions of duty, mutual 
fidelity among individuals, a fortitude that mocks at the 
moat cruel torments, and a devotion to their tribe which 
makes self-immolation in its defence easy. On the other 
Imd, they treat their wives cruelly, and their children 
mth indifference. The apathy under the good and ill of 
life which the Stoic affected, is the grand element of the j 
Indian's character. Gloomy, stern, and severe, he is a 
stranger to mirth and laughter. AE outward expression I 
of pleasme or pain he regards as a weakness; and the 
only feeling to which he ever yields is the boisterous joy | 
which he manifests in the moment of victory, or under I 
the* excitement of intoxication. He is capable of great 
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exertions in war or cne chase, but has an unconquerable 
aversion to regular labour. He is extremely improvident * 
eats enormously while he has abundance of food, without 
thinking of the famine which may follow; and, -when 
liquors are supplied to him, will continue drunk for days. 

Most of^ the Indians of Horth America believe in 
the existence of a supreme being, whom they call the 
Great Spirit; and of a subordinete one, whose nature is 
evil and hostile to man. To the latter their worship is 
principally addi'essed; the Good Spirit, in their opinion, 
needing no pmyers to induce him to aid and protect his 
creatures. They generally believe in a future state, in 
which the souls of brave warriors and chaste wives enjoy 
a tranquil and happy existence with their ancestors and 
friends, spending their time in those exercises in which 
they delighted when on the earth. The Dakotas believe 
that the road to these “ vElages of the dead" leads over 
a rock with an edge as sharp as a knife, on which only the 
good are able to keep their footing. The wicked fall off, 
and descend to the region of the Evil Spirit, where they are 
hard worked, and often flogged by their relentless master. 

Polygamy is allowed; and a number of wives is con Custoins. 
sidered as adding to a man's consequence. Marriage cus- 
toms differ in different tribes, but in every case the pre- 
senting of gifts to the father of the intended wife is an ‘ 
essential feature of the transaction, and shows that the 
wife is considered as procured by purchase. Deformed 
children, and lame or decrepit old persons, are destroyed 
sometimes; but the practice is uncommon. Incest and 
unnatural vices are practised in some tribes, but they are 
always viewed as matters of reproach. The Indian fune- 
rals are conducted with much decorum. The deceased is 
dressed in his best clothes, and laid in a grave, in a verti- 
cal, horizontal, or inclined position, according to his own 
previous directions, with his moccasius, knife, money, and 
silver ornaments beside him, and a small quantity of food 
‘ near his head. It is usual to mark the graves with a post, 
on which figures are carved expressive of the nature of the 
pursuits and achievements of the deceased. 

Some nations of Indians wear little or no clothing ; but CSiottes, 
the general dress of the men in the temperate and cold bouses, aud 
parts of the country, previous to the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, consisted of three articles : a cloak of buffalo-skin 
hanging from the shoulders, a piece of sb'n used as an 
apron, and a pair of moccasins or loose boots, made of un- 
dressed skin also. The women wore a long robe of the 
same material, which was fastened round the waist ; but 
among the tribes living near the whites, coarse woollens 
are now frequently substituted for the hides of wild ani- 
mals, except for the moccasins. The habitations of the 
Indians are huts or cabins, generally of a circular form and 
small size, but sometimes of 30 or 40 feet in diameter, 
formed by stakes fixed in the ground, and covered with 
the bark of trees. Sometimes the spaces between the 
stakes are filled up with twigs, grass, and mud, and the 
roof is covered nearly in the same way. A hole in the 
top serves for, the escape of the smoke, and the skins 
of wild beasts form the beds and seats. When they go 
to a distance to hunt, they erect for temporary use large 
tents, which are covered with skins. On the west side 
of the Mississippi, where the ground is open, many of 
the tribes make use of horses, which are seldom em- 
ployed amidst the woods covering the territories east 
of that river. The custom of painting their bodies is 
nearly universal They introduce the colours by making 
punctures on their skin ; and the extent of surface which 
this ornament covers is proportioned to the exploits they 
have performed, Some paint only their arms, others 
both their arms and legs, others again their thighs; 
while those who have attained the summit of warlike 
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renoTO liave their bodies painted from the waiat upwards. 
Tliis is the henildiy of the Indians, the devices of which 
are probably more ezaeily adjusted to the merits of the 
persons who bear them than those of more civilined coun- 
tries. Besides these oniaments, the warriors also carry 
plumes of feathers on their he^s, their anus, or ancles. 
Tiieir arms were the tomahawk, the war-cluij, knife, the 
bow and arrow, but now they have muskein. 

Govern- Each tribe is governed by a chief and council, who are 
mtnt and elective ; but in matters of importance the whole warriors 
waifare. consulted ; and Mr Keating informs us that q^uestions 
are not decided by the votes of a majority, but the reso- 
lution adopted must have the consent of every individual 
warrior. Their assemblies are conducted with much for- 
mality and^ decoram. The eldest chief commences the 
debate, which is often cairied on by set speeches, abound- 
ing in bold figures and metaphors, and bursts of a rude but 
impassioned eloquence. The young are permitted to be 
present and to express their approbation by cries, but 
not to speak. In their wars the object commonly is, to 
secure the right of hunting within particular liinits, to 
maintain the liberty of passing through their accustomed 
tracts, and to guard from infringement those lands which 
they consider as their own tenure. War is declared by 
sending a slave with a hatchet, the handle of which is 
painted red, to the nation they intend to break witL 
They generally take the field in small numbers. Each 
warrior, besides his weapons, carries a mat, and supports 
himself till he is near the enemy by killing game. From 
the time they enter the enemas country, no game is 
killed, no fires lighted, or shouting heard, and their vigi- 
lance and caution are extreme. They are not even per- 
mitted to speak, but must communicate by signs and 
motions. Having discovered the objects of their hostility, 
they first reconnoitre them, then hold a council; and they 
generally make their attack just before daybreak, that 
they may surprise their enemies while asleep. They will 
lie the whole night flat on their faces without stirring, 
,aad, at the fit moment for action, will creep on their han& 
and feet till they have got within a bow-shot of those 
they have doomed to destruction. On a signal given by 
the chief warrior, which is answered by the yells of the 
whole party, they start up, and, after discharging their 
arrows, they rush upon their adversaries, without giving 
them time to recover from their confusion, with their 
war-dubs and tomahawks, if they succeed, the scene of 
horror which follows baffles description. The savage fury 
of the conquerors, the desperation of the conquered, the 
horrid yells of both, and their grim figures besmeared 
with paint and blood, form an assemblage of objects 
worthy of pandemonium. When the victory is secured, 
they select a certain number of their prisoners to carry 
home : they kill the rest in cold blood, take their scalps, 
and then march off with the spoil. The prisoners des- 
tined to death are soon led to the place of execution, 
where they are stripped, have their bodies blackened, and 
are bound to a st^e. In this situation, while the bum- 
ing faggots embrace his Hmbs, and the knives of his 
revengeful enemies are inflicting a thousand tortures, it 
is common for the warrior to recount his exploits, boast 
pf the cruelties he has committed upon his enemies, and 
to irritate and insult his tormenters in every way. Some- 
times it happens that this has the effect of provoking one 
of the spectators to dispatch him with a dub or toma- 
hawk. Sometimes the male adult prisoners are given as 
slaves to women who have lost their husbands in the wax, 
and by whom they axe often married. The women taken 
are distributed among the warriors; the boys and girls 

Subsisi considered as slaves. 

Lee Nearly all the Indian tribes raise maize, beans, and 


pumpkins, by the labour of their women, but only to a 
small extent, and m a resource famine, their cliief 

reliance being upon the chase. The bmldoes which 
wander over the prairisj of the west, in herds of tens of 
thc^mandl, axe their gr^ support ; but deer, bears, and 
in time of need otters, beavers, foxes, squirrels, and even 
reptiles, are devoured. 

The Toltecaa family embrace the civilised naliun^ of ; 
Mexico, Pern, and Bc^ota, extendiBg from the Pdo Gila in '*^0— 
33® N. latitude along the western shore of the 
nent to the frontiers of Chili ; and on the eastern const, dong ^ 
the Gulf of Mexico, in North America. In South Americ i, 
on the contrary, this fmnily chiefly occupied a narrow strip 
of land betwetju the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, bounded 
on the south by the grm desert of Atai^a, Faxther north, 
however, in New Graxiudn, were the Bogotese, a people 
whose dvilUation, like their geographic^ position, was 
intermediate between that of the Peruvians and the Mexi- 
cans. But, even before the Spnish conquest, Idle Toltec^ 
family were not the exclusive possessors of the regions which 
we have assigned to them ; they were only the dominant 
race or caste, while other tribes of the American race^always 
constituted a large mass of the population. The arrival of 
the Spaniards reduced both classes alike to vassalage ; and 
three centuries of daveiy and oppression have left few traces 
of Mexic^m and Peruvian civilisation, except what may 
be gleaned from their Mstoiy and antiquities. These nations 
can no longer be identified in existiag communities ; and 
the mixed and motley races which now respectively b^r the 
name, are as unlike their predecessors in moral and intellec- 
tual character, as the degraded Copts are unlike the ancient 
Egyptians. It is ia the intellectual faculties that the great 
difference between the Toltecan and the American families 
consists. In the arts and sciences of the f ormerwe see the 
evidences of an advanced civilisation ; their architectural 
remflias everywhere suiprise the traveller and confound tiie 
anidqu^. Among these are ppamids, temples, grottoes, 
bas-wli©&, and arabesques ; whfle their roads, aqueducts, 
and fortifications, and the riraces of their mimtig operations, 
sufflcientlj attest their attainments in the practical arts of 
life. _ 

The origin of the populatioua of America is a problanOrigm of 
wMeh has yet to be solvei It is known that in Europe 
man was in existence at a very remote period ; and there 
are facta which lend some support to the view that man 
has also been a denizen of America for ages. Thus there 
have been found portions of Ihe human akdetoa and 
fragments of human handiwork, associated with the bones 
of mammals which now have no existence, under circumr^ 
stances which imply great antiquity. In most instances, 
however, it is not certain that such relics are of the age of 
the deposit in which they have been found. Human 
skeletons and bones in a fossilised state, or associated with 
bones of extinct mammals, have been found at Quadaloupe, 
in Missouri, near Natchez, at New Orleans, in the coral 
reef of Florida, near Charleston, in California, in Orchilla, 
at Petit Aose, and in Kansas. Some of these are referred 
to a very distant period. Thus the conglomerate in which 
the remains occur in the Florida reef is estimated by A^six 
to be 10,000 years old; but, what is still more amazmg, 
the skeleton found by Dr Dowler beneath four buried Antiquity 
forests in the delta near New Orleans, is to be 60,000 of 
years old, and the remains from California were found in a ^^^rica. 
deposit beneath Table Mountain, which deposit was formed 
in an old river of the Post-Pliocene, or Pliocene period. 

At any rate, when this deposit was formed there was a river 
vdley here, down which an overflow of volcanic matter was 
pour^ Since that timd denudation has been so great, and 
the volcanic matter so hard, that the sides of the valley have 
been swept away, leaving the valley bottom with its pro- 
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tecting cover standiuig up far above the level of the neigh- 
bouring country. Articles made by man also occur imder 
conditions indicating great antiquily. Thus along the coast 
of Ecuador there are volcanic deposits which belong to the 
period of volcanic activity preceding the present, which may 
probably be referred to tiie Post-Pliocene period. This 
matter is arranged in terraces, and in one of these terraces, 
now 2i miles from the coast and 150 feet above the sea, 
Mr Wilson has found beneath the vegetable mould, beds of 
day with sand and gravel which contain fragments of pot- 
tery. These beds, it is believed, were deposited beneath 
the sea, implying an elevation of ISO feet since their forma- 
tion. On the coast there is a pottery-containing stratum, 
which has been followed for 80 miles, and patches of a 
simikr bed occur over a further distance of 200 miles. 
These facts, taten in conjunction with what we learn from 
the traditions and histories of numerous nations, as also the 
characters of the present natives, render it highly probable 
that man existed in America long before the origin or arrival 
of the civilised communities to which allusion will be pre- 
sently made. The histories of these communities generally 
agree that civilisation was introduced by persons who first 
appeared as strangers amidst the people already in possession 
of the country. Hence the question has a twofold aspect, 
viz., the origin of the earliest uncivilised as well as that of 
the earliest civilised tribes. It is possible, as the traditions 
suggest, that people have arrived from various quarters and 
at various times. As yet we have little positive evidence 
to rely upon, and caution is required in drawing conclusions 
from resemblances in customs or religion. Por instance, 
to take one remarkable case. Amongst tribes living high 
up the Amazon basin there are customs which correspond 
with those in Borneo. In both areas we find blow-pipes 
for discharging arrows; large houses inhabited by seveial 
families and similarly constructed; baskets and bamboo 
boxes of almost identical form and construction; and the 
smoke-dried Leads of enemies hung up in the houses. In 
one tribe on the Amazon the throwing-stick is used, and 
not the blow-pipe, which is employed by all the surrounding 
tribes j the throwing-stick is also used by the Esquimaux, 
the Andaman Islanders, and the Australians. On the 
Amazon an arrow or spear is used for catching turtle, 
which has the barb loosely attached to the shaft, so that 
when the turtle disappears the shaft floats on the surface 
and indicates its movements and position. The Australians 
catch turtle in precisely the same way. Again, many 
other customs are common to the Americans and tribes 
living in areas far remote from them, with which they 
have no apparent direct relationship. If these analogies 
were always proofs of affinities, then we might ii3er, 
as has been done, that America was first peopled by 
emigrants from the opposite shores of Africa, W. Europe, 
E. Asia^ and Polynesia. 

In the great valley of the Mississippi and its mighty 
tributaries, the Ohio and Missouri, are the remains of the 
works of an extinct race of men, who seem to have made 
advances in civilisation far beyond the races of red men dis- 
covered there by thfe first European adventeers. These 
remains consist chiefly of tumuli and ramparts of earth, 
enclosing areas of great extent and much regularity of form. 
Some of them recall the barrows of Europe and of Asia, or 
the huge mounds and ramparts of Mesopotamia, as displayed 
at Babylon and Nineveh ; while others remind us of the 
ruined hippodromes and amphitheatres of the Greeks and 
Kom6^s. In that part of N^orth America the barrows are 
usually truncated cone^ ; but in advancing farther south, 
they dften assume the figure of four-sided pyranuds in suc- 
cessive stages, with fattened tops, like the TeoedUisy or 
temples of Mexico and Yucatan. Hey have been accurately 
"described, and many of them delineated in the SmiChmian 
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Cmitributime to Knowledge^ from the researches of Messrs 
Squier and Davis. 

The barrows and ramparts are constructed of mingled 
earth and stones ; and from their solidity and extent, must 
have required the labour of a numerous population, with 
leisure and sHl] sufficient to undertake combined and vast 
operations. The barrows often contain human bones, and 
the smaller tumuli appear to have been tconbs ; but the 
larger, especially the quadrangular mounds, would seem to 
have served as temples to the early inhabitants. These 
barrows vary in size, from a few feet in circumference and 
elevation, to structures with a basal circumference of 1000 
or 2000 feet, and an altitude of from 60 to 90 feet, resem- 
bling, in dimensions, the vast tumulus of Alyattes neai 
Sardis. One in Mississippi is said to cover a base of six 
acres. The ramparts also vary in thickness, and in height 
from 6 to 30 feet, and usually enclose areas varying from 
100 to 200 acres. Some contain 400 ; and one on the Mis- 
souri has an area of 600 acres. The enclosures generally 
are veiy exact circles or squares, sometimes a union of both ; 
occasionally they form parallelograms, or follow the sinuo- 
sities of a hiU ; and in one district, that of Wisconsin, they 
assume the fanciful shape of men, quadrupeds, birds, or ser- 
pents, delineated with some ingenuity, on the surface of 
undulating plains or wide savannahs. 

These ramparts are usually placed on elevations or hills, 
or on the banks of streams, so as to show that they were 
erected for defensive purposes, and their sites are judiciously 
chosen for this end. The area enclosed, therefore, bears no 
proportion to the relative labour bestowed on such ramparts : 
thus, in Ohio, an area of not more than 40 acres is enclosed 
by mounds of a mile and a half in circumference ; and on the 
Little Miami, in the same state, is found an enclosure fully 
four miles round, that contains an area of about 100 acres. 
These remains are not solitary and few, for in the state 
of Ohio they amount to at least 10,000. 

The enclosures in the form of animals are more rare tbfl.n 
those now noticed, and seem nearly confined to Wisconsin. 
One of these represents a gigantic man with two heads, the 
size of which may be estimated, by the body being 60 feet 
long^ and 25 feet across the breast. Another on a slope near 
Brush Creek, represents a tolerably designed snake, with an 
oval ball in its mouth ; the undulating folds of its body and 
spiral of its tail extending to a length of 700 feet. The 
forms of quadrupeds and birds are also characteristically 
represented in these works. Those that have been explored 
rarely contain human bones ; though the Indians deposit 
their dead within them occasionally, they have no traffition 
of their having belonged to their ancestors. Themost pro- 
bable supposition respecting them is that of Mr E. 0. Taylor, 
that each was the sepulchral monument of a different tribe, 
who have all disappeared from America, 

’ The question immediately suggests itself, to what people 
must we ascribe those vast works ? They can scarcely be 
the works of the ancestors of the red men discovered by 
Europeans in North America. Neither can we ascribe 
them to the early Greenland and Iceland colonists, who 
seem never to have passed westward of the AUegtoies. 
We can scarcely attribute them to the somewhat apocryi>hal 
advent of the Welsh Madoc, Can their authors be the 
people obscurely mentioned in the Icelandic sagae, as the 
inhabitants of New Icdand f 

A curious tradition of the present Iroquois records, that 
when the Lmni L&mpiy the common ancestors of the Iro- 
quois and other tribes, whose language is still widely spread 
■among the Indians, advanced from the north-west to the 
Mississippi, they found on its eastern side a great nation 
more civilised than themselves, who lived in fortified towns 
and cultivated the ground. His people at first granted the 
1 Lenni Lenapi leave to pass through their territories to seek 
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nn eastward settlemeiit, but treachecooaly attacked them I sculptnics, ornamented with stnccoi', and gaily painted red. 

crossing the ri-rer* This conduct gave rise tu inye* jeiluw, whit®, and black. 

^i’ate hostilities, that terminated in the extennination or The rains of Palenque, as may be seen in the researches 
subjugiition ot their opponents, and the estabiisiauent of the of Flumboidt, have the charactera ju^t mentioned. They 
red men in those regions. This not improbable, though are covered with hieroglyphics, and sculptures in relief, witli 
imperfect, account of such rude cojiimunities, where neither ornamental cornices. The Wgest building stands on a 
letters nor hieroglyphics existed, is probably all that we terrace, faced with stone, measuring 310 by 260 feet ; the 
shall ever learn of the people who executed thi>se works building itself is 200 by 180 feet ; its walls are 25 feet 
that now excite our auriirise. high. The stone has originally covered with painted 

<>ntral As we advance southward we find proofs! uf stili greater stucco ; fronts the east, and contains 14 doors, separated 
Aiiioriean refinement on the table-laud of Anahuac or Mexico ; and by piers ornamented with stucco figures. In this building 
antiquities, descending into the humid valleys of Central America, some of the figures are erect, while others mt cross-legged, 
the peninsula of Yucatan, and the shores of Honduras, we in what we term the orientai fashion ; one statue, 10| f^t 
find striking remains of the semi-civilisation of the races high, was found at Falenque ; and two fragments of two 
that inhabited those countries before the Spanish invasion, Corson and a head were also discovered that exhibited a 
The barbar«3U3 policy of Cortez and other invaders was to severe but fair style of sculpture, that recalls something of 
eradicate every trace of the former grandeur of the native the early style of Greek art. 

races, and thereby to inure them to a degrading servitude. The ruins at Copan, in Honduras, are of vast extent. 
The systematic destruction of the native works of art and Here a pyramidal stracture remains, with an elevadoii of 
gorgeous buildings in Mexico was relentlessly carried on for 150 feet measured along its dope, and this appears to be a 
ages, to the infinite regret of the modern ethnograpMcal principal temple, included with j^veral smaller Pictures 
inquirer. Little positive information on these subjects can within a sacred enclosure^ in the manner of the temples of 
be gleaned from the early Spanish historians of the con- ancient Egypt. On its wails are many skulls of a quadm- 
quest ; and it was not until the publication of HumboldFs manous animai, weE executed in high relief y a large figure 
Besearches that Europe knew anything of the state of the of a baboon was discovered among the ruins, bearing no in- 
Great Mexican pyramid, or of the wonderful remains t»f considerable resmablance to the cynocephaius of the Egyp- 
Palenque and Papantla. tians. Here also several sculptured obelisks occur, from 

In the middle of the last century, however, some Spanisk 11 to 13 feet in height, and from 3 to 4 feet wide, which, 
adventurers penetrated with difdcrdty the dense forests of as weE as the waEs of the temple, were highly ornamented 
the Mexican province of Chiapas, in which they discovered with sculptures in bold relief. 

the remains of an ancient city, of which aE memory harl The similarity between the ruins at Copan and Palenque, 
been lost, and to which they gave the name of Palekqije, and the identity of the hieroglyphic tablets in both, show 
from a poor adjacent village. Stimulated by their report, that the former inhabitants of Chiapas and Honduras had 
the Spanish Government some years afterwards despatched the same wriUm language, though the present Indians of 
two ■ intelligent traveEers to explore those wEds ; but the those provinces do not understand each other, 
report of Del Bio and Du Paix, from the commotions that At several places, but more eqjedaUy at Uxmal, in 
agitated Europe and convulsed Spain, remained unpublished Yucaian, are very magnificent ruins of the same kind. 
untE a few years ago. It has since appeared, with very in- Here ture found sculptured ob#to, bearing on their piia- 
teresting designs the ruins they explored. Our know- cipal face the figure, probably, of some with a be- 
ledge of ^ch remains, however, has been greatly enlarged nignmit comitenaru^ represented in fuE, and flie hands 
by the labours of an enterprising Horth Andean traveEer, appEed to the breast. The other sides of the dbelisks are 
Mr Stephens, given to the world in four volumes, entitled covered with hiero^yphical tablets, provii^ thi^ the same 
of Travel in Ge^vt^ral Am&rimy QUapm^ and race once inhabited the plains of Honduras and the table- 
Tucatariy 1838, and InddmU of Travel in Imatany 1842. land cf Anahuac. The piinripal buEding at Uxmal seems 
This gentleman discovered, in the almost impenetrable to have been a v^ ma^iificeat pyramid in three stages or 
forests of those regions, the remains of no less than 44 terraces, faced with hewn stone, and neatly rounded at tho 
towns, some of them with extensive and highly decorated angles. The first terrace is 575 15 feet broad, 

structures. These exhibit walls of hewn 'stone, admirably and 3 feet hi^, serving as a sort of jfiinth to flie whole : 
put together with mortar, often enriched by sculptures the second terrace is 545 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 20 
in bold reEef, and hieroglyphical inscriptions, exactly feet high; the third terace is 360 feet long, by 30 feet 
resembling the Aztec MSS. in the museums of Europe, iride, and 19 feet in height. Erom the centare of the second 
and in the publications of Humboldt; weE executed terrace, the upper part is gained iy a vast fli^t of weE 
vavlted roofs, and obelisks covered with mythic figures constructed st^ 130 feet wide. This leads to the temple, 
and pictorial or hieroglyphical inscriptions. These curi- the fajade of which is no less than 322 feet long, but has 
oils remains have been concealed for ages by a luxu- not had a greater elevation than 26 feet; yet its grandeni 
riant tropical vegetation, so dense that they seem to have is enhanced by the rich sculpture that covers the upper part 
been nnknown to people Eviag vrithin half a mEe of their above a fiHet, or cornice, that surrounds the whole buEding 
. at about half its ekvation. The interior consists of two 

The most conspicuous ruins are those of temples and paraEel ranges of <fiiambers, 11 in each row. The front 
palaces, which Emost invariably have a pyiamidal form, in apartments m ^tered by 11 doorways, enriched with 
severE stages, “with vride intervening terraces, the ascent to s^pture, which gives sufficient Eght to those rooms; but the 
which is by grand flints of steps. The chambers in those post^ior row receives no Eght except wl^t en^ by their 
buEdings have generaEy a lengdi di^roporrioned to thdr doors feom the eatoior rooms. The roofs hersy unlike those 
width, they have no windows, but receive ^eir Eght frdm of PEenque and Copan, are not stone but are sup- 

the doors, just as the rooms do at this day in Barbaiy and ported oh bearers of a very hard wood, that must have been 
some other eastern countries. The apartments are in two brought from a distance of some tundr^ mEes, and these 
paralld rows, a narrow corridor or series of chamb&^s runs beams too are covered with hieroglyphics. The flat roof 
Eonglhe front, and the apartments behind ttdsrecEve^^ ch this buEding has been edwmEy covered with a hard 
light oEy from the front rooms mto which, they ojEJem tet cement. In a buEding placed <m a lower levE is a rec^ 
these interior apartments are often riEdy decorated with gular cotirt, wMdi Im been once whoUy paved with wEl*. 
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carved figures of tortoises in demi-relief* These are ar- 
ranged in groups of four, "with their heads placed together ; 
and from the dimensions of the court, this sold de lets Tor- 
tugais must have required 43,660 of such carved stones for 
its pavement. 

The ruins of Gbichen, ako in Yucatan, extend over an 
area of two miles in circumference. One of the best pre- 
served buildings with an ambit of 638 feet, is constructed in 
three terraces, which gave it an apparent altitude of 65 feet. 
The buildings here, on the second terrace, have the facades 
highly sculptured, both above and below the horizontal fil- 
let j and the doorways are enriched with mouldings, and 
drtt 55 -like ornaments snpporting a drip-stone. The staircase 
here is 56 feet wide. Ihe front apartments are 47 feet 
long and only 9 wide. There are three doors in the front, and 
in §16 central apartment are nine niches.^ The roofs are 
stone arches ; and all has been once painted^ of various 
colours. A curious adjoining structure consists of two 
parallel stone walls, 27 4 feet long, and SO feet apart. The 
walls are 30 feet thick. It has been conjectured to have 
been connected with the celebration of some public games, 
like the palcestrcB of the Greeks. 

In several of the ruins now noticed are found buildings 
to which there is no access. They have doorways, but these 
seem to have been walled up when the buildings were erected. 
Their use is unknown ; they are named casas cerradaSy or* 
“ shut up houses.’^ Their interior does not differ from the 
other apartments above described. 

It is worthy of notice, that the builders of those cities took 
great pains to supply them with one of the prime essentials 
of human comfort — abundance of good water, by means of 
wells and cisterns of excellent construction. 

The remains in all the 44 ancient towns visited by 
Stephens have a similar character; so that we can have no 
hesitation to ascribe them to the same nation, or to ^dred 
races of men, who had certainly attained no inconsiderable 
civilisation, dthough unacquainted with the use of iron, or 
even of bronze. Many of these towns are repeatedly referred 
to in the native histories, and it is almost certain that a 
large proportion of them were fonnded and inhabited by 
^ the Tutul-Xius, Kahoas, and other tribes speaking the 
Nahuatl tongue. In not a few instances the dates and the 
names of the founders have been preserved. 

Native It has been generally admitted by physiologists, that 
American the temperate regions of the globe are best fitted to de- 
eivilisa- velope sdl the pqwers of our nature ; and it is a fact in 
accordance with this opinion, that among the abori^nes 
of America, civilisation followed very closely the chain of 
the Andes, and was found either upon their sides or the 
table-land of their summits, where the elevation of the 
ground moderates the heat of the tropical sun, and pro- 
duces a climate analogous to that of Central and Southern 
Europe. This civilisation did not exist merely at the two 
distant and isolated points of Mexico and Peru, but pre- 
sented itself at intermediate places, and may be said to Imve 
formed a continuous line from lat. 36® N. to lat. 35® S, with 
few interruptions, except at those parts where the moun- 
tainous chain disappears, or sinks down to a trifling eleva- 
tion. Some large buildings near the Eio Gila, in lat. 33® K-, 
with fragments of porcelain, indicate the existence of a 
people there who had some knowledge of the arts. These 
were most probably a branch of tike Aztecs or Tolteca, 
who afterwards occupied Mexico, as the annals of that 
conntry tell Though some pursued their march south- 
ward, it may be reasonably supposed that a part remained 
in the district ; and the Indians living here, who culti- 
vate com, weave doth, and live in villages consisting of 
houses built of solid materials, sometimes two stories in 
height, may either be their descendants, or have bor- 
rowed from them the improvements they possess. JText 
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in order as we proceed southward, are the various nations 
of Mexico, of whose condition we shall speak by and by. 

In Cbiapa were the Zapotecs, in Yucatan the Mayas, in 
Guatemala the Quiches and KacMquels,^ all nearly aa 
much advanced in civilisation as the Mexicans, and pro- 
bably of the same primitive stock. From this point, where 
the Andes lose their elevation, or break into isolated cones, 
no distinct traces of civilisation appear till we enter the 
southern continent. Here were found the Muyscas or 
Moscas, on the table-land of Bogota, a nation consisting 
of several tribes, who worshipped the sun and practised 
some of the useful arts. To these succeeded the nations of 
Peru, living under the Incas, whose dominion extended 
from the equator to the 35th degree of S. latitude. 
Beyond this boundary were the Chilian tribes, who, though 
inferior to the Peruvians, had made some advances beyond 
the rudeness of the savage state. It is proper to mention 
that some of the nations named were extinct before the 
arrival of the Spaniards ; but the degree of civilisation they 
had attained is attested by the monuments they have left 
behind them. There were no other tribes in the new 
continent which had made any progress in social improve- 
ment. We would not except the Guaranis of Brazil, and.a 
few others, who derived th^ subsistence chiefly from 
agriculture, but were in other respects savages. We place 
among the exceptions, however, the extinct race of the 
AUegewis, or whatever was the name of the people, who 
erected the military works existing between the Ohio and 
the northern lakes ; but they also, it must be remembered, 
inhabited a temperate climate, though not a mountainous 
country. It may be affirmed, then, as a general proposi- 
tion, that from 36® of N. to 35® of S. latitude, the sides 
and summits of the Andes were the exclusive seats of 
American civilisation. We admit that some of the tribes 
in Chiapa, Oaxaca, and Yucatan, inhabited low districts; 
but they were still near the Cordillera, and may be fairly' 
considered as offsets from the nations dwelling upon it. 

The fact is important, as marking the effect of climate on 
the active energies of our species. There is no doubt 
that, with the improved arts of modern times, civilisation 
cm subsist under the burning sky of the torrid zone, but not 
in such vigour as in countries which enjoy a more moderate 
temperature. Perhaps it will be found that the moral 
and physical powers of man attain their highest perfection 
in those regions where he is accompanied by wheat and 
the vine. The zone occupied by the former extends 
from the 30th to the 67th or 58th parallel ; and within the 
tropics the corresponding climate is found on the flanks 
or summits of mountains, from 4500 to 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

It is remarkable that the Mexican annals reach to aMexioa 
very remote date, although they were preserved merely by 
picture-writing. We do not pretend to enter into the 
question as to the authenticity of the records themselves, 
and their correctness. It is enough that they have received 
credit from Humboldt, Vater, and other men of learning 
and judgment. Prom the annals thus preserved, of which 
further details will be subsequently given, we learn that at 
the earliest dawn of Mstory the Quinames were in possession 
of the country, that civilisation was introduced by strangers 
coming from the east, and that several nations bdonging to 
one race migrated in succession from the north-west, and 
settled in Anahuac or Mexico. The Toltecs, it is stated, 
left their original seat, far to the west, in 544 of our era, 
and after a long journey invaded Mexico, then occupied 
by wandering hordes, in 648, This people, who penetrated 
to Nicaragua, if not to South America, were nearly 
destroyed after the lapse of some centuries; but were 
followed by the Ohichimecs, a half savage tribe, about 
1120, and these a few years afterwards by the Anahautlels, 
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ur seven tri including the Acomuans, the Thiscaltecs, and 
the Aztecs or proper Mexicans. All these people S|joke 
dialects of one language, and had similar arts, custt)iiui, 
and institutions. The town of ^^lexico or Tenochtitlan 
was founded in 1325, and the series of Mexican kings 
which commenced in 1352 was continued through eight 
monarch^ to Montezuma, The monarchy was small at first, 
and passed through many vicissitudes ; but it was gradually 
enlarged, especially by the policy and enterprise of the later 
princes of the line. When Cortes arrived, it embraced 
what are now the provinces of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Puebla, 
Mexico, and part of Valladolid, a surface of 1 30,000 square 
miles; but within this were comprehended three small 
independent states, Tlascala, CholuUan, and Zapejica. The 
pastoral state, which forms the intermediate stage between 
savage and civilised life, had never existed in Mexico ; for 
the native wild ox had not been tamed, and the use of mdk 
as food was unknown. The Mexican nations derived their 
The arts in subsistence from agriculture, which, however, was conducted 
Mexico, in the rudest manner, with, very imperfect instruments. 

They cultivated maize, potatoes, plantains, and various 
other esculent vegetables. They raised cotton, and under- 
stood the art of spinning and weavmg it into cloth, of a 
texture which excited the admiration of the Spaniards. 
They had no iron, but showed considerable skill in fasliion- 
ing the gold, silver, and copper, found in a native state, 
mto domestic utensils and ornamental articles. In some 
of their buildings the stones were hewn into regular forms, 
and accurately joined ; and from the ruins of the palace of 
Mitla, in Oaxaca, stiU existing, it appears that they had 
the art of designing ornaments like arabesques, in paste, 
with great neatness, and attaching them to the walls ; but 
solid structures of masonry evincing any considerable skill 
are extremely rare in the coimtiy. Their carviugs in 
wood were tolerably well executed, but the figures were 
disproporfcioned and uncouth. The same remark applies 
to their hieroglypMcal drawings, which were far ioferior 
in taste and design to those of the Hindoos, Japanese, 
and Thibelians. For paper they employed sometimes 
the large leaves of the aloe, sometimes cotton doth, or the 
skins of deer dressed. Their books consisted of strips or 
webs of such materials, composed of pieces neatly joined, 
one or two feet broad and twenty or thirty long, whidi 
were divided mto pages by folding them in a zig-zag 
manner ; and two pieces of thin deal attached to the outer- 
most folds served as boards, and gave these manuscripts, 
when closed, an appearance very much like our old folios 
in wooden bindiug. The written language of Mexico con- 
tained a few real hieroglyphics or symbols, purely conven- 
tional, to designate such objects as water, eaith, air, day, 
night, speech, and also for numbers; but it was essentially a 
system oi picture’^writmg in which objects were represented 
by coloured figures having a resemblance more or less 
exact to themselves, "With aU its necessary imperfections, 
this instrument was familiarly employed to a prodigious ex- 
tent in deeds and instrument for effecting the transmission 
and sale of property. The government kept couriers for 
conveying intelligence from all parts of the empire ; and the 
capital was watched and cleaned by a sort of police estab- 
lidment. This is the bright side of Mexican civilisation. 
On the other hand, it must be kept in view, that the Mexi- 
cans had no tame animals, no n^e roads, no money to 
serve as a universal medium of exchange in commerdal 
transactions. The government was originally a perfect 
feudal monarchy, in which all power was monopolised by 
a numerous nobility and the priesthood. The great mass 
of the people were serfs, attached to the soil, and trans- 
ferred with it from owner to owner by descent or purchase. 
The peasants or slaves of a nobleman were allowed a cer- 
tain portion of land, which they cultivated in common 


fur their lubaistence ; the rest of their labour belonged 
to their lord* The country swarmed with beggars, and 
thousands were swept off every few ye^irs by famine. As 
among the ancient Egy|)tians and the Chinese, immutable 
custom, regulating every act of civil and common life, 
chained up the course of improvement, and spread a 
languid monotony over society. The crown was elective, 
and the powers of the monarch small, till the privilegi^ of 
the nobles were destroyed by the policy and ambition of 
Monteraima. The religion of the Mexicans breathed 
a mvnge spirit, which d^raded them, in a moral point of 
view, far below the hordes of wandering Indians. Their 
deities, represented by mis-shapen images of serpents 
and other hideous animals, were the creation of the 
darkest passions of the human breast, of terror, hatred, 
cruelty, and revenge. They delighted in blood, and thou- 
sands of human sacrifices were annually offered at their 
shrines. The places of worship, called Teocallis, were pyra- 
mids composed of terraces placed one above another, 
like the temple of Belus at Babylon, These were built of 
clay, or of alternate layers of day and unburat bricks, 
but in some cases faced with dabs of polish^ stone, on 
which figures of animals are sculptured in relief.^ One or 
two small chape^ stood upon the summit, enclosing 
images of the deity. The largest known, vsrhich is com- 
posed of four stories or terraces, has a breadth of 480 
yards at the base, and a height of 55. These structures 
served as temples, tombs, and obseivatories ; and it is re- 
markable that their sides are always placed exadly in the 
direction of the meridian. This leads us to the most in- Calendar 
teresting fact connected with Mexican civilisation, we 
mean the perfection of their calendar. The civil year was 
composed of 365 days, divided into 18 months of 20 
days, and 6 supplementary days. The Mexicans had 
besides a ritual or religious year for the regulation of thdr 
festivals; and, by means of a cycle of 62 years, andavery 
complicated method of computation, the religious and dvil 
periods were connected with one anoiher, and the civil year 
was made to correspond with the natural by the inter- 
calation of 13 days at the end of the (yde. The month 
was divided into four weeks of five days, but each day of 
the month had a distinct name; and Humboldt has given 
strong reasons for believing that these names were bor- 
rowed from an ancient zodiac formed of 27 or 28 lunar 
houses, which was made use of from the remotest anti- 
quity in Tartary, Thibet, and India. The calendar of ike 
Mexicans bespe^ a degree of sdentifio skill, and an 
accuracy of olmervation, which are not easily leconcaed 
with theh semi-barbarous habits, geneid ignorance 
in other things, and the recent date of their civilisation 
according to &eir own account. It h here, indeed, and 
not in their language, that we find distinct traces of their 
connection with j^iatic nations. The character of the 
Mexicans is probably the some at this day as before the 
conquest, which, we are disposed to think, made less 
change In the situation of the people than is often sup- 
posed, thou^ it annihilated the rank and privil^es of 
the nobles. The Mexican Indian is grave, suspicious, 
and taciturn ; quiet and placid in his external depoxtnent, 
but rancorous in his spirit; submissive to Ms superiors, 
harsh and cruel to those beneath him. His int^ect is 
limited, and chiefly developes il^lf in imitative labours 
and mechanical arts. Slow, cautious, and persevaiing, he 
loves, both in his acts and tihoughts, to travel in a b^teu 
track. The people, though sp^ddng many different lan- 
guages, have neady the same phytical character. The 
Mexicans have olive complexionB, narrow foreheads, black 

^ Bobertson was mistaken in believing that the Teocallis were in aU 
cases mere masses^ of earth, without masonry. See HmnboldVs 
Mmarches^ yqL i p. Ill, English translation. 
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eyes, coarse glossy black hair, and tirni beards. They 
of the middle size, and well-proportioned in their 
limbs. A person with any defect or deformity is rarely 
seen amongst them. They are healthy, and live to an 
advanced age, when life is not shortened by drunken- 
ness. The Toltec and Aztec races, when they established 
themselves in the country, diflused their own language 
l>artiaJly from the Lake of J^icaiagua to the 37th paralleL 
They reclaimed, by degrees, many of the neighbouring 
savage tribes to a settled mode of life, and spread a feeble 
degree of civilisation over a mixed mass of nations, speak- 
ing, according to Clavigero, 35 languages, of which Hum- 
boldt tells us that 20 stfll exist. The Aztec language is one 
of the most copious and polished of the American tongues, 
and abounds in words of the immoderate length of 12 or 15 
syllables. It is uncertain what was the number of sub- 
jects over whom Montezuma ruled. The ruins in the 
valley of Tenochtitlan, on which the capital stands, show 
that it must have been more populous before the conquest 
than now ; but the population at present is diffused over 
an incomparably wider space ; and, upon the whole, there 
are no good grounds for beheving that the number of 
civilised Indians was much greater when Cortes landed, 
than in 1803, when it amounted to 2,000,000. 

The civilisation of Mexico, as well as of Peru, owed its 
existence to a single cause, — ^the patient, submissive, and 
superstitious character of the people, wMch fitted them 
to be beasts of burden, under an aristocracy of priests 
and nobles, who were led, perhaps, partly by influences 
b:om abroad, partly by the instinct of self-interest, to 
devise means for holding the mass of the conummity 
in subjection. Many of the nations, which continued 
savage, such as the Algonquins and lioquois, were pro- 
bably equal to the Mexicans in intellect *, but their 
propensity to superstition was less, and their energy of 
character was too great to permit of their being enslaved 
by their chiefs. It is chiefly in the variety of their pri- 
nutive character that we must seek for the cause of the 
diversity of manners and institutions we find among the 
American nations. 

The ancient empire of Peru, more extensive tbau that 
of Mexico, embraced the whole sea-coast from Pastes to 
the river Maule, a line of 2500 ndles in length. Its 
breadth is uncertain j but as it included both declivities 
of the^ Andes, it must have extended in some cases to 
600 miles, and the entire surface of the empire probably 
exceeded 500,000 square miles. It is plain, however, 
from the imperfect history of the Incas which !(ias been 
preserved, that within this space there were many dis- 
tricts where their authority was feeble, and others inhabited 
by tribes which were entirely independent. One part 
of the country, besides, consisted of a sandy desert, while 
the most elevated tracts were uninhabitable from cold. 

It must not riierefore be supposed that the capacity of 
the country to support population was commensurate 
with, lie extent of its surface. Still the magnitude of the 
empire, in the. midst of an immense multitude 
of independent ^vage communities, so extremely minute, 
that a hundred of them nright have been planted -vrith.- 
out crowding in one of its provinces, is an extraordinary- 
phenomenon. The creating and maintaining of such an 
empire is a proof that the Peruvians had made no trifling 
^pss inthe us^ arts and in the science of government. 
To keep in subjection so many r^ote provinces, there must 
have been an eflScient military force, rapid means of com- 
munication, considerable revenues, and an organised magii^ 
t^y capable of understanding and executing the plans 
of ^ers, who had sufficient political skill and knowledge 
of human nature to adapt their institutions and arrange- 
ments to the wants, habits and character of a great 
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variety of dissimilar nations, spread over a tenitory reach* 
mg as far as from Lisbon to the banks of the Volga. It 
is clear that the ruling tribe, which was able to extend 
its dominion, and to a considerable extent its language 
over a space of 2500 miles, must have possessed a majfed 
pperiority of some kind over the hordes that surrounded 
it. We must remember, besides, that the Peruvians lav 
under the disadvantage of being destitute of even such an 
imperfect instrument of communication as the hieroglyphic 
language of the Mexicans, and that they were extoemely 
deficient in military spirit. Indeed, it is one of the most 
singular facts connected with the history of America that 
by far the largest empire it contained was formed by the 
most nnwarhke people in it. The dominion of the Incas 
was founded entirely on poKcy, superstition, and the arts. 

It could only be by the intelligence and skill which civil 
lisation developes, that the Peruviana conquered tribes 
superior to themselves in courage ; and it was by policy 
and superstition that the Incas tamed the rudeness of 
savage tribes, and held distant countries in subjection. 
Eobertson justly observes, that the Peruviana “had adl 
vanced far beyond the Mexicans, both in the necessary arts 
of life, and in such as had some title to the name of 
elegant.” In two points only were they inferior; in their 
calendar or mode of computing time, and in their want 
of such a substitute for writing as the Aztecs possessed 
in their hieroglyphics. 

A^culture was conducted with greater care and sue- Arts in 
cess in Peru than m Mexico. The lands capable of cul- Pern, 
tivation were divided into three shares. One was conse- 
crated to the service of religion, the erection of temples, 
and the maintenance of priests ; the second was set apart 
as a provision for the support of the government; and 
the third and largest share, which was reserved for the 
people, was parcelled out, not among individuals, but 
among the hamlets and villages, according to the number 
and rank of the inhabitants ; and a new division was made 
every year to meet any change that might arise in the 
cncumstances of the parties. The members of each 
little community went to the fields under overseers, and 
cultivated the land by their joint labour. The produce 
was distributed among the families and individuals accord- 
ing to their wants, while the evils of famine were pro- 
vided against by storing up the corn in granaries. The 
Peruvians having no draught animals, and no ploughs, 
turned up the earth with wooden mattocks; but their 
skin and care were exemplified in irrigation, which they 
practised extensively, and in their employing as manure 
guano, or the dung of sea birds, which abounds on 
the islands near the coast. Their masonry was superior 
to that of the Mexicans, Like the ancient Egyptians,, 
they understood mechanics sufficiently to move stones 
of vast size, even of 30 feet m length, of which speci- 
mens are still existing, in the walls of the fortress of 
Cuzco,^ They had the art of squaring and cutting blocks 
for building with great accuracy; and they did not effect 
their purpose, as Eobertson supposes, merely by cliij>- 
ping the stones, or rubbing them together so as to fit 
the surface of the one to that of the other, without re- 
gard to symmetry of form. It is now known that they 
had hard chisels, made of copper, with a mixtui’e of 6 
per cent, of tin, — a proof of considerable skill in the work- 
mg of metals. With these they hewed the stones 
into paraUelopipeds, which were disposed in “ courses as Buildisga 
re^lar, says Humboldt, “ as those of Eoman workman- 
ship.” They are joined with such nicety, that the Kne 
which divides the blocks can scarcely be perceived ; and 
the outer surface is in some cases covered with carving. 

The palaces or lodges of the Incas, of which there are 
many remains, had doors with slanting sides like the 
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Egyptian; sloping roc»fs, which, it is supposed, were covered 
with rushes or stone slabs; no windows, but niches 
i^nmetrically distributed,^ Ancient stone structures, 
which are so rare in Mexico, are pretty abundant in 
Peru, — a fact for which we can only account by the dif- 
ficult with which the Mexicans erected buildings, in 
consequence of their inferiority in the art of masoniy. 
The architedmre of the Peruvians, like everything else 
connected with their social state, displays a remarkable 
tmifomiity, not only of style, but of pkn. It is impos- 
sible,*' says Humboldt, examine a single edifice of 
the time of the Incas, without recognising ihe same type 
in aU the others which cover the ridge of the Andes, 
along an extent of 450 leagues.” 

The ancient public roads of Peru are justly considered 
as striking monuments of the politicd genius of the 
government. One of these extended along the sides of the 
Andes from Quito to Cuzco, a distance of 1500 miles. It 
is about forty feet broad, and paved with the earth and 
stones which were turned up from the soil; but in some 
marshy places it is f onned, like the old Koman roads, of a 
compact body of solid masonry. A tolerably level line is 
preserved, by filling up hollows, cutting down small emi- 
nences, and winding ronnd the aides of large ones. At 
proper distances tambos or storehouses were erected, for 
the accommodation of the Inca and his messengers. A 
similar road was made along the coast in the low country. 
Fissures a few yards in breadth were passed by bridges 
formed of beams laid horizontally; and an invention, at 
once bold and ingenions, afforded the means of crossing 
deep ravines, or the channels of rivers, which hap- 
pened to intersect the route. This consisted of a suspen- 
sion bridge, perfectly analogous in its principle to those 
with which we are familiar. It was formed of halt a 
dozen of cables of twisted osiers, passed over wooden 
supports, and stretched from bank to bank; then bound 
together with smaller ropes, and covered with bamboos. 
Humboldt passed over one of these pendulous bridges, of 
120 feet span ; and Mr Miers crossed one of 225 feet span, 
over which lo^ed animals might travel In low grounds 
the rivers were crossed on rafts with a mast and sail, which, 
by a particulaT contrivance, could be made to and 
veer. In this respect the Peruvians were a stage in 
advance of all the other American races, who had nothing 
superior to the canoe with paddles. The Peruvians manu- 
factured a rude species of pottery ; they understood the 
art of spinning, and, in an imperfect degree, that of weav- 
ing. They procured native gold by washing the gravel of 
rivers ; and silver, and perhaps copper, by working veins 
downward from Ike outcrop. They knew how to smelt 
and refine the silver ore ; and they possessed the secret of 
giving great hardness and durability to copper by mixing 
it wirii tin. Their utensils and trinkets of gold and silver 
are said to have been fashioned with neatness and even 
taste. On the other hand, they had no money, no know- 
ledge of iron or glass; and they were ignorant of the 
mode of mortising or joining beams, and of casting arches. 
They had no animals fitted for draught; but the Uama, a 
small species of camd, which they had tamed, was em- 
ployed to some extent as a beast of burden. 

The political organisation of Peru, which was artificial 
in a high degree, reminds one, in some of its features, of 
the old system of the Saxons in England, but beam a 
more general resenqiblance to that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The mass of the people were in a state of servi- 
tude, except a small number, who were free ; above these 
in rank were the Curacas, or chiefs of districts, who formed 


^ Sea Hum'boldt’s accouat of the andezit buildings of CaUo and 
Oozmar, vols. i and ii. of Ms Researchea, 


a sort of nobility; and above the whole, the family 
of the Incas, the members of which, by mtermanr^ug 
only with themselv^, formed a numerous and distinct 
caste. For the purposes of police and civil jurisdiction, 
the people were ^vided into parties of ten families, like 
the tithings of Alfred, over each of which was an officer. 

A second class of officers had control over five or ten 
tithings, a third class over fifty or a hundred. The*^ 
last rendered account to the Incas, who exercised a 
vigilant superintendence over the whole, and employed 
inspectors to visit the provinces as a check upon mal- 
adminisiration. Each of these officers, down to the lowest, 
judged, without appeal, in all differences that arose within 
his division, and enforced the laws of the empire, 
among which were some for punishing idleness, and com- 
pelling every one to labour. It is probable that the 
tithings and hundreds, as in England, would lose their 
numerical signification in course of time, and become 
mere local allotments. In the hamlets and villages ,4a 
person monnted a tower every evening, and announced 
where and how the inhabitants were to be employed next 
day. The taxes were paid in the produce of the fields, 
and magazines for receiving them were established in 
every district. Such is the account given by Acosta and 
Garcilasso of the civil institutions of Peru, which may be 
correct with regard to the oldest possessions of the Incas 
near Cuzco, where their power had been long established ; 
but it is not probable that such a complicate system was 
ever fuHy in operation in the more distant parts of the 
empire. 

The government of Peru was a theocracy. The Inca Govem- 
was at once the temporal soverdgn and the supreme and 
pontiff. He was regarded as the descendant and repre--^^^^ 
sentative of the great deity the son, who was supposed to 
inspire his counsels, and speak through his orders and 
decrees. Hence even slight offences were punished with 
death, because they were r^arded as insults offered to 
the ^vinity. The race of the Incas was held sacred. 

To support its pretensions, it was very desirable that it 
should be kept pure and distinct from the people; hnt 
human passions are often too strong for the dictate of 
poli<y ; and though the marriages of the family were con- 
fined to their own race, the emperor, as well as the other 
males of the blood roy^ kept large harems stocked with 
beauties drawn from aU parts of the empire, and multi- 
pKed a spurious progeny, in whom the blood of the 
"Children of the sun” was blended wifli that of the" chS- 
dren of the earth.” Among a simple-minded and credulous 
people the claims of the Hicas to a celestial origin seem 
to have been impKcitly believed. They were blindly 
obeyed, and treated with a respect bordering on adora-* 
tion, by the nobles as well as the common people. The 
Peruvians woishipped the sun, the moon, the evening 
star, the spirit of thunder, and the rainbow, and had 
erected temples in Cuzco to all tiiese deities, Tkat of 
the sun, wMch was the most magnificent, had its walls 
covered with plates of gold. The sacrifices consisted of 
the objects moat prized by the people, of grain and fruits, 
of a few animals, and of the productions of their own in- 
dustry. Sabianism, as it is the most rational of all the 
forms of idolatry, is also generally the most mild; and 
doubtless this results from the tendency which it has to 
fix the thoughts on the marks of beneficence and wisdom 
which are displayed in the works of nature. The Peru- 
vian temples were accordingly never pollnted, like those 
of Mexico, with the blood of human victims; and the 
Incas even went farther, and signalised theii zed against 
such horrid rites, by suppressing them in all the conntries 
they conquered. Though their history exhibits some 
bloody deeds, the general character of their government 
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was tlie reverse of crueL The severe pmusliments pre- 
scribed by their lavra were rarely inflicted, and rebellion 
was scarcely known in their dominions. The Incsa not 
only assumed the title of the father of Ms people, but the 
vices as weE as the merits of Ms government sprung 
partly from the attempt made to construct the govern- 
ment on the model of paternal authority, and partly from 
the blending of moral and reli^ous injunctions with civil 
duties* Hence the idle pretension of the state to reward 
virtuous conduct, as well as to punish crimes j hence 
too the plan of labouring in common, the extinction of 
individual property, the absurdities of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, tilling, building, according to fixed universal 
roleS'j in fine, that minute and vexatious regulation of all 
the acts of ordinary life, wHch converted the people into 
mere macMnes in the hands of an immense corps of civil 
and religious officers. Such a system may have served 
to reclaim some tribes from the savage state; but it must 
have stifled the seeds of improvement, and left the mass 
of the people more stupid and imbecile than it found 
them. The government was as pure a despotism, pro- 
bably, as ever existed; hut its theocratic character, no 
doubt, helped to mitigate the ferocity of its spirit. Super- 
stition and force are the two bases on wMch tyranny 
rests in all countries; and in proportion as it is firmly 
seated on the one, it sinnds less in need of the support of 
the other. The Inca had so completely enslaved the 
minds of Ms subjects, and the apparatus he wielded for 
directing and controlling tihieir acts was so perfect, that 
he was able in a great measure to dispense with those ter- 
rific examples of cruelty and bloodshed, by wMch the pnre 
military despot operates on the fears of those who live 
under Ms authority. 

This system of the Peruvian monarchs, by wMch the 
people were kept in a state of pe]^etual tutelage, merits 
the greater attention, because it is precisely that wMch 
the Jesuits employed, in Paraguay and other districts, to 
reduce the natives to a settled mode of life ; and it seems, 
in fact, to be the only method by wMch a semblance of 
civilisation can be introduced amongst the American 
nations. Two things must be supposed to account for its 
prevalence : first, a certaia amount of timidity, passive- 
ness, and superstition, in the body of the people, implying 
weak passions, but not necessarily smallness of intellect ; 
and, secondly, a few minds of a higher class, to give an 
impulse to the rest, and to control and regulate their 
acts. In the case of Peru, did these rilling inteUects 
spring from the body of the people, and, after striking ont 
new lights in morals and legislation for themselves, devise 
a complex and artificial system for establishing their power 
over the minds of the rest, by the help of superstition and 
force? or were they strangers from another country, and 
imbued with the principles of a Mgher civilisation? If 
we may believe the Peruvian annals, the latter was the 
case. About the year 1000 df our era, -or perhaps a cen- 
tury later, Manco Capac, with Ms wife and sister Mama 
Ocello, appeared ae strangers on the banks of the lake 
Titicaca. They were persons of majestic appearance, and 
announced themselves as children of the sun,” sent by 
their beneficent parent to reclaim the tribes living there 
from the miseries of savage life. Their injunctions, ad- 
dressed to a people who probably worsMpped the god of 
day, were listened to by a few, who settled around them, 
and founded Ouzco. By degrees, other tribes were in- 
duced to renounce their wandering habits. Manco Oapac 
instructed the men in agricMture and the arts, and Mama 
Ocello taught the women to spin and to weave. Laws, 
institutions, and religious rites, were added. The form of 
a civilised society arose, wMch was gradually extended by 
persuasion or conquest, — ^the Incas having sJways planted 


their arts and religion wherever they established their 
authority. Huayna Capac, the twelfth in succession from 
the founder of the dynasty, occupied the throne when the 
first party of Spaniards visited Peru in 1527, and the em- 
pire was then still in a state of process. There is, however, 
little doubt that some advance in civilisation had been 
made in times before the Incas. 

.Such is the account wHch the Peruvians give of the Forei^ 
origin of their civilisation, wMch we should be disposed to kgisiatoirs 
reject as a fable, if there were not peculiar circumstances 
wMch give it some credibility. First, their institutions, 
taken in the mass, do not present what may be called the 
American type. The mild and paternal character which 
they display, the injunction to “love one another*' raised 
to the rank of a positive precept, the preference of the 
nseful arts to war, all breathe a spirit, not only foreign to 
the genius of the American tribes, but exactly opposed in 
character to anything wMch a native self-taught legisla- 
tor was likely to produce. Secondly, the artificial and 
systematic form of the Peruvian institutions renders' it 
improbable that they were developed by the natural ac- 
tion of political causes, but strongly favours the idea, that 
they were framed by a few designing heads, as an instru- 
ment to tame and govern a patient, feeble, and credulous 
people of rude or savage habits. A small number of 
Jesuits were led, by a sagacious study of the savage charac- 
.ter, to devise a system extremely similar in its nature, 
wMch worked admirably. These missionaries were the 
Manco Oapacs of Paraguay; and, like the Incas, might, 
in the course of two or three centuries, have extended 
their theocracy over as large a space as Peru, if their 
situation had permitted them to employ force. Thirdly, a 
million of native Peruvians yet survive, the Hving descen- 
dants of those who built the temples of Cuzco ; and their 
extreme stolidity, apathy, and feebleness^ of character, 
sufficiently testify that the chances were nearly as great 
against a legislator like Manco Capac arising amongst 
them, as against the Jews in the time of Augustus pro- 
ducing a being like Jesus Christ. They have the weak* 
ness and passiveness wMch fit them to receive an im- 
pression from superior directing minds ; but they discover 
no trace of the intelligence, energy, and originality wHch 
must have been united in the persons who planned and 
carried into effect the political system of the Incas. We 
admit that oppression may have degraded their character, 
but it cannot have entirely changed it. 

If, then, the civilisation of Peru was exotic, whence was 
it derived ? To us it appears most probable, that the legis- 
lators of Peru were either CMnese, or persons who had 
received at second-hand a knowledge of the arts and in- 
stitutions of CMna ; and our opinion is grounded on traits 
of resemblance in the manners, laws, arts, and institutions 
of the two nations, wMch, in our opinion, are too nume- 
rous, striking, and peculiar, to be the effect of chance. 

We shall mention some of the most prominent. 

1, The first and most obvious resemblance is in the Peruvians 
singularly artificial frqme of society in both countries. In 
China, as in Peru, the legislation is directive as well as 
punitive, and is distinguished by that minute and elaborate ' 
system of regulation, inspection, and control, which inter- 
feres with the most trifling actions of ordinary life, and 
reduces the mass of the people to the condition of automata, 
moved and guided in everything by the rulers. China^ 
says Mr Barrow, is a great school, in wMch the magis- 
trates are the masters, and the people the scholars. It 
might be more correctly compared to a large monastic 
establisMnent, in wMch each person has Ms place and his 
duty assigned to Mm, and aU his acts directed by supe- 
riors, whose wisdom and authority he is not permitted to 
question. The CMnese have the same immense multitud 
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of civil officers wMch. the Peruvians had, and the same 
chain of subordination from the emperor down to the 
Xwstty constable. In China this system was undoubtedly 
the growth of many centuries ; but it was too artificial to 
occur to the thoughts of a cacique, educated amongst a 
tribe of savages on the sides of the Andes. 2. In China 
as in Peru, the emperor assumes the title of the “ father 
of his people and his government is meddled upon 
this figure of speech. He affects to be sprung from pro- 
genitors who descended frcmi heaven like the children of 
the sun, and he unites the character of supreme pontiff 
with that of temporal prince. There are vestiges, too, 
of the worship of the heavenly bodies in China.^ 3. The 
Chinese emperor extends an ostentatious patronage to 
agriculture, by celebrating an annual festival in its 
honour, on which occasion he proceeds to the field in 
great pomp, and takes a part in the labour of cultivating 
the ground with his own hands. This singular custom 
existed in Peru, where the Incas went through an annual 
ceremony perfectly similar. How foreign was such an 
institution to the spirit of the American tribes! 4. In 
China agriculture is in a rude state, and exhibits proofs 
of intelligence and skill only in two things — ^the use 
of manures, and a laborious system of irrigation. Pre- 
cisely the same circumstances characterised the agricul- 
ture of Peru. 5. The internal taxes of China, Hke 
those of Peru, are paid in kind (maize, rice, silk, cotton, 
&e.), and stored in public magazines or granaries. 6. The 
Chinese government maintained public roads, even in 
those provinces whore neither carriages nor beasts of 
burden were used, of course for the use of pedestrians, 
and storehouses or places of refreshment were built upon 
them at proper distances. The Peruvians constructed 
roads on precisely the same plan, and for the same pur- 
poses ; and this was done by no other people in America. 
7. The Chinese do not inter the bodies of the dead, 
but lay them on the ground and raise a tumulus or conical 
heap of earth over them. Such was also the practice 
in Peru. The only barbarously cruel rite practised in 
Peru, that of immolating the Inca's domestics at the 
obsequies of their master, was brought into China by the 
Tartars. Its existence is an anomaly in each case, for 
the genius of both nations was peaceful and mild. 8. The 
architecture of the Chinese displays little taste, but is 
distinguished by two peculiarities — ^the power shown of 
cutting and moving immense masses of stone, and the 
uniformity of style which pervades their structures, of 
every size and description. ^'AIL the buildings," says 
Mr Barrow, “from the meanest hut to the viceroy's 
palace, are upon one plan." Humboldt remarks the same 
adherence to a single model among the Peruvians, and 
the walls of Cuzco show that they were acquainted with 
the method of moving ston^ of prodigious size. The 
Chinese were fond of covering their waJls with carving, 
and examples of the same practice occur in Peru. If 
any of the Peruvian buildings had remained entire with 
their roofs on, it would perhaps have been found, that 
the type or primary architectural form employed in 
the two countries was not very dissimilar, and some 
allowance should be made for the drcumstance, that 
Peru must have borrowed her models from China 700 
or perhaps 1000 years ago. 9. The Peruvians made 
coarse pottery, emd aU the world knows that this is an 
art in which the Chinese excel. The Peruvians were 
the only American nation who had made any progress in 
the aert of fusing and alloyiiig metals, in which ^e Chinese 
have long been distinguished by their skill 10. The 

' Se» acooxmts of the temples at Pekiri dedicated to the heavens, the 
north star* the moon, the earth, &;c., and of the festival kept at the 
ewnmer solstice, like the grand solar festival in Peru. 


Peruvians had dramas and dramatic spectacles. Whence 
could a people so uninventive have derived the idea of such 
entertainment, if not from China, where they have been 
long familiar to the peoplel There were mimics and buf- 
foons in Mexi(x>, but nothing, we believe, to which the 
term drama could be applied. 11. But perhaps the moat 
remarkable coincidence is found in an invention entirely 
confined to the two countries. We have described the sus- 
pension bridges made of ropes, employed by the Peruvians 
in crossing deep ravines. Now, it is singaiar that bridges 
of the very same description, some of chains, and some of 
ropes^ are found in the south of China, and nowhere else 
except in Thibet, which has interchanged arts and cus- 
toms with China from time immemoriaL This single fact 
we would consider as a proof of communication between 
the two countries. The Peruvians made their ropes of 
twisted osiers, and the Chinese had ropes also of this 
description. 12. From what people nearer than the Chinese 
could the Peruvians borrow tiie idea of rafts with a mast 
and sail? These rafts, supporting covered huts, may be 
considered as literal copies of some that are used in China ; 
and the peculiar mechanism employed in lieu of a rudder 
is no doubt borrowed from the paddles attached to the 
Chinese boats, fore and aft. 13. The Chinese in ancient 
times made use of quipus or knotted cords to facilitate 
calculation. Is it not probable that this invention had 
passed from them to the Peruvians, the Mexicans, the 
I Kaluschi, and other American nations who employed it? 

I It would be easy to trace similar analogies in many other 
customs, laws, and institutions of the two nations. Both 
had nunneries or religious societies of women, who lived 
under a vow of celibacy; both had a class of literary men 
(the Haravecs and Amautas, or poets and philosophers, in 
Peru), patronised by the government; both divided the 
year into twelve months, and placed the beginning of it in 
January (a coincidence the more remarkably as the year 
of the Mexicans and other northern nations consisted 
of 18 months); both w&re strangers to the use of milk, 
cheese, and butfe^.® These facts may suffice, for we have 
‘ not room for lengthened inquiries, neither are we anxious 
to press our argument beyond its proper limits. Our po- 
sition is, not that the Peruvians are descended from the 
Chinese, but siinply that Peru had been inoculated with 
civilisation by persona who derived their ideas from China. 
If it be asked why these persons did not import from China 
the use of letters, the method of casting arches, and many 
other arts practis^ there, our answer is, that no individual, 
and still less any casual assemblage of individuals such as 
the purposes of trade or navigation might bring together, 
possesses a knowledge of every art and science which 
exists in his country. How many men aare there in Eng- 
land at this day, who could not even cany the knowledge 
of tiie alphabet to another country? We must remember, 
too, that all the arts existing in China do not exist in 
every province of it, and have not always existed in 
those provinces where we now find them.*^ As to the 
means of communication, it is evident that the trade- 
wind renders Peru almost unapproachable from Eastern 
Asia, between the parallels of 30'’ N. and 30'’ S, latitude. 

* Sir John Barrow is onx au^ority for this fact, which is the more 
remarkable, as the Mongols, the neighhoxxrs and ©onquerors of the 
Chinese, had the tise of all the three articles immemoriaUy. 

® ^e nnifoimity and nnchaiigeahleneas of customs in China have 
evidently heeoa much exaggerated. The empire is formed of an 
assemblage of smidL states, conquered one after another, each of which 
must have had its i^ecoliar laws, majmera, and aupwstitlons ; and 
common sense tiffis us, that to blend these into one perfectly homo- 
geneous mass, must have required a mu<dL longer period than, has 
elapsed since the ^pire attained its present magnitude. It would 
be easy, too, to hnd instances of the Chinese having changed 
^elr customs, both in matters of bu^nesa and matters of domestic 
ecouomv* 
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But beyond these limit s the west winds prevail, and hence 
CSHna, in point of facility of access, is nearer to Pern than 
the Society or Marquesas Islands, The Chinese have 
long exposed themselves to the casualties of a maritime 
life, in vessels of large size, provisioned for many months ; 
and at this day they perform voyages of 3000 or 4000 
miles, to Ceylon and Polynesia. 

Peruvian The Quichna language, or that of Peru, was spread, by 
language, the care of the Incas, over all the countries which they 
conquered, so far at least as to he understood, if not 
spoken, by the great varieiy of tribes subject to their 
sway. It is understood at present as far as Santiago del 
Estero, 1200 miles of direct distance south-east from 
Cuzco. This single fact proves both the long duration of 
their power, and the efficiency of their internal adminis- 
tration. It is said to be the most rich, polished, and har- 
monious of the South American languages, abounding in 
vowel sounds, hut wanting those corresponding to the 
Spanish consonants 5, c?, /, Z, v. Like all the other 
American tongues, it wants terms for abstract and uni- 
versal ideas, such as mihstanc€f matter, 

body, and even such as virt'oe, justice, liberty, gratitude. 
There are five dialects of the Quichua, which are spoken 
in Peru proper, and in Quito, hTew Granada, and a con- 
siderable part of La Plata, and not only by the aborigines, 
but by many Spaniards of the higher classes. The Peru- 
vians had no alphabetic writing. They possessed a very 
rude species of hieroglyphics, of which little use was 
made, and the qnipus or dotted cords of various colours, 
which last were originally employed simply as aids to 
calculation, but latterly as records of facts, laws, &c. 
Each quipu required a verbal commentary. About ten 
years ago a copy of an old MS. was discovered, which 
contained an account of the Maya alphabet of Yucatan 
— ^fehe only alphabet yet known to have existed in America. 

The Peruvians of the aboriginal Quichua race are of a 
The people, copper colour, with a small forehead, the hair growing on 
• each side from the extremities of the eye-brows; they 
have small black eyes, a small nose, a moderately sized 
mouth, with beautiM teeth; beardless chin (except in old 
age), and a round face. Their hair is black, coarse, and 
sleek, the body weE proportioned, the feet small, the 
statoe rather diminutive. Their intellectual qualities, 
according to M. UUoa, are of the lowest order. The most 
prominent trait in their character is an imperturbable and 
incurable apathy. Though half-naked, they are as con- 
Manners. tented as the Spaniard in his most splendid raiment. 
Gold and silver have so little influence over them, that the 
greatest recompense will not induce them to perform the 
slightest service voluntarily. Neither power nor dignity 
moves them, and they receive with the same indifference 
the office of alcalde and that of executioner. They are 
habitually slow' in their motions, and extremely indolent. 
When employed at any piece of labour, if the master with- 
draws his eye for a moment, they ceaser to work. They 
are timid, shy, secretive, and always grave, even in the 
dances, which are their favourite pastime. The love of 
intoxicating liquors is deeply rooted in their nature. They 
prepare a fermented beverage called cMcha from maize, 
by a process known to them before the conquest, and at 
their festivals drink till their senses fail them, day after 
day. This vicious habit, however, is common to all the 
American nations, and is confined to the men, for the 
women are in general strictly sober. The Peruvians are 
a gentle and mild people ; they are fond of their dogs, and 
breed up hogs, geese, and chickens, for which they have 
BO tender a reg^, tiiat they will often neither kill nor 
sell them. Their huts, says Mr Stevenson, consist of 
stones laid upon one another without any cement or 
mortar, thatched over with long grass or straw, affording 
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no defence from either the wind or the rain. One small 
room contains the whole family; their bed a sheep-skin 
or two; their fumiture one or two earthen pots. The 
principi food of the Peruvians is maize ; but they raise also 
potatoes, wheat, beans, tomatos, yucas, pumpkins, and 
other vegetables. Christianity, imposed upon them dogma- 
tically, by priests who take no pains to enlighten them, 
has scarcely gained admission to their understandings, 
and has no hold on their affections. They attend divine 
service from the dread of chastisement, and give an out- 
ward assent to whatever they are taught, but without any 
real religious impression being made upon their loinds. 

They meet death with the same stupid indifference as 
the ordinary accidents of life, and rather decline than seek 
the assistance of a priest in their last hours. It ought not 
to be forgotten, however, that the intellectual torpor which 
the Peruvians display may be attributed in part “to the 
deadening and debasing efects of three centuries of brutal 
oppression. They still cherish in secret a strong venera- 
tiou for their ancient faith and their native government, 
which displays itself even in the large towns. The story 
of Manco Oapac (whom, since numbers of our countrymen 
appeared in Peru, they affect to call an Englishman) and 
Mama OceUo, the wealth, power, and beneficence of the 
Incas, are still fresh in their memories, and are handed 
down from father to son with a degree of- fond admiration 
which three centuries of humiliation and misfortune seem 
only to have rendered more intense. The barbarous murder 
of the Inca Atahualpa by Pizarro is annually represented 
in the form of a tragedy. “In this performance,” says 
Mr Stevenson, “the grief of the Indians is so natural, 
though excessive, their songs so plaintive, and the whole is 
such a scene of distress, that I never witnessed it without 
mingling my tears with theirs. The Spanish authorities 
I have endeavoured to prevent this exhibition, but without 
effect. The Indians in the territory of Quito wear black 
dothes, and affirm that it is mourning for their Incas, of 
whom they never speak but in a doleful tone.” 

The oppression of the mita, or forced labour in the PopidatioB. 
mines, with the introduction of the small-pox and the use 
of spirituous liquors, has destroyed prodigious multitudes 
of the Indians since the conquest. What their number 
was before that event it is impossible to tell; but, judging 
from the extent of the Inca's dominions, he probably had 
not less than three or four millions of subjects. A pre- 
tended Spanish account, assigning a population of eight 
millions to Peru shortly after the conquest, is known to 
be fictitious. An officid estimate in 1862 made the num- 
ber of Indians in Peru amount to 1,600,000, being three- 
fourths of the entire population.^ 

In Chili there were several tribes who possessed nearly Chili- 
all the arts known to the Peruvians, but were distin- 
guished from them by a finer physicd constitution and 
an unconquerable spirit. When the Spaniards arrived, 

Chili, according to Molina, was inhabited by fifteen tribes 
independent of each other, who were spread over the 
country on both sides of the Andes, from latitude 30® to 
the Strait of Ma^lhaens. They all spoke dialects of one 
knguage, which is described as rich, harmonious, abound- 
ing in compound words, and having, like the other Ameri- 
can tonnes, very complicated grammatical forms. It has 
no afiBnity to the Quichua or Peruvian. The inhabitants 
of the plains are a stout people, of middle stature ; those 

^ In this account of the Peruviana we have chiefly followed Garci- 
lasao, Acosta, Prezier, and XTlloa, of whose statements a copious digest 
is given hy Prevost in the 13th volume of his SisUywe GinSrcde de$ 

Voyages, We have also taken some facts from Humboldt’s Meeearekes, 

Balhi’s Blhmgra^Jmal Atlas, and W. B. Stevenson's Nwrmtme cf 
Twenty Tears^ Bisideme in South America, a useiful work, although 
the author has shown rather too great an anxiety to exalt the eharactor 
of the Indians. 
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of the momitains are tall ; and one tribe, the Tehnels or to summon the a 3 DLen to aims. Unlike nmnj barbarouji 
Patagonians, surpass in size every other nation in the narions, wMch are inmovably attached to their undent cue- 
world, All the tribes inhabiting the plains, except those toms, the Araucanians were not slow in copying the mili- 
of the extreme south, now make use of horses. The com- tary arts and tactics of the Spaniards. Their troops now 
plexion of the Chilian tribes is, like that of the other consist of infantiy and cavalry ; the former armed with 
American nations, a reddish brown ; but one tribe is said to pikes or clubs, the la^r with swords and lances. The 
be of a clear red^ and white. They do not paint their infantry are formed into regmients of ten companies, each 
bodies. The C hi l ians lived partly by hunting, but chiefly company containing a hundj^ men. When they take the 
by agricuitore, before they had any intercourse witi^ field, they carry pardied meal with them for providons ; 
Europeans. They cultivated ma i ze, magu, guegen, tuca, they station sentinels, send out scouts, and have advanced 
quinoa, the potato, pumpkins, and some species of pulse ; guards preceding their main body. When necessary fur 
and to these they added, as food, the flesh of the biz- their security, they dig ditches, and plant stakes dong 
cacho, and of the llama or Araucanian camel, of whose their sides, and throw up mounds of eartk. They advance 
wool they are said to have manufactured cloth. lake to battle in lines, well formed, and fight with intrepidity, 
the Peruvians, they understood the use of manure, prac- Their history affords a brilliant example of what a brave 
tised irrigation with considerable skill, and turned up the nation, animated by an enthusiastic love of liberty, can 
ground with a wooden spade or mattock. They boiled accomplish under the greatest disadvantages. After re- 
riieir grain in earthen pots, or brayed it into meal after sisting the best troops and the best genei^ of Spain for 
roasting it in hot sand ; of the mesd they made pudding two hundred years, they at last compelled their proud 
or bread, which they knew how to leaven, and ^rious enemies to a<inowledge their independence. The Arau- 
species of fermented drink. They had gold, silver, copper, canians were indebted for their success to a deliberate 
tin, and lead, procured probably by washing; but they seem species of courage, to which even the bravest of the North 
to have had few or no edge-tools of metal, those found American tribes are strangers ; and they combined with it a 
being almost always of basalt. They made baskets and degree of sagacity and intelligence which led them to adapt 
mats, extracted salt from sea-water, and were able to give th^ mode of fighting to the new circumstances in which 
various dyes to their cloths. They used quipus or knotted they were placed. Experience having taught them the 
cords for calculation, and, according to Mr Stevenson, inefSidency of their old missiles when opposed to musket 
for the transmission of intelligence and for recording balls, they soon laid aside their bows, and armed them- 
events. They lived in villages formed of houses standing selves with spears, swords, or other weapons fitted for 
at a distance from one another, under hereditary chiefs, close combat. Their practice was to advance rapidly 
but whose power was limited. It is remarkable that within such a distance of the Spaniards as would not leave 
the Chinese mode of catching vrild ducks on the rivers, by them time to reload after firing. Here they received 
covering the fisheris head with a gourd, was practised in without shrinking a volley, which was certain to destroy 
Chili. a number of them, and Aen rushing forward in a close 

Aiauca- The Araucanians, the most intelligent, improved, and column, fought their enemies hand to hand. In this vpay 
warlike of the Chilian tribes, occupy about 200 miles of they gained many victories, and impressed the Spaniards 
the sea-coast, between the 37th and 39th parallels. They with sudi a respect for their courage that an individual 
are of ordinary stature, but vigorously formed ; bold, of that nation mimie their achievements the subject of an 
hardy, hospitable, faithful to their engagements, generous epic poem. Combining the moral, intellectual, and physi- 
to a fallen enemy, ardent, intrepid, and enthusiastic lovers cd qualities of the Araucanians, they were certainly the 
of liberty. Their vices are drunkenness, and a contempt finest native race in the New World. They had nearly 
of other nations, 'springiag from pride. Their govern- all the germs of civilisation which belonged to the Mexi- 
ment, in the regularity of its form and its sub-division of cans and Peruvians, without the f erodty of the former, the 
authority, has an outward resemblance to the Peruvian ; apathy of the latter, or the slavish habits common to both } 
but the spirit of the two systems differs as vridely as the and without having their minds stupified by that grovd- 
genius of the two nations. Araucania contains four ling superstition which the rulers of these two nations 
tetrarchies, under four toguis or princes, who are inde- seem to have considered as the only secure foundation of 
pendent of one another, but confederate for their joint their authority. In true courage, in manliness and energy 
security against foreign enemies. Each tetrarchy is of character, they take precedence of all the American 
divided into five provinces, ruled by five chiefs called apo- nations. 

uVmen; and each province into nine districts, governed by The Araucanians believe in a supreme being, and^ in 
as many uhneriy who are subject to the apo-ulmen, as many subordinate spirit, good and bad. They believe 
the latter are to the toquis. These various chiefs (who all also in omens and divination, but they have neither 
bear the title of uhnen, as our nobility of all orders axe temples nor idols, nor religious rites ; and discover upon 
barons) compose the aristocracy of the country I hey the whole so little aptitude for the reception of religious 
hold their dignities by hereditary descent in the male ideas that the Catholic missionaries who have settled 
line, and in the order of primogeniture. The supreme among them have had very little success in imbuing their 
power of each tetrarchy resides in a diet or great eoun- minds with a knowledge of Chris tian i t y. They believe in 
oil of the ulmen, who assemble annually in a large plain, a future state, and have a confused tradition respecting a 
like the Poles and Germans in old times; but as the deluge, from which ^me persons were saved on a high 
people are all armed, and have a high love of liberty, no mountain. They divide “^e year into twelve months of 
resolution of the diet is of any avail if it has not their hearty 30 days, which have significant names, and add five days 
concurrence. The chiefs, indeed, are little more than by intercalation. They esteem poetry and eloquence, but 
leaders in war; for the right of private revenge, which is can scarcriy be induced to leam readiiig or writing, 
fully admitted, limits their authority in judicial mat- Chess, a game of oriental origm, is said to have been 
ters ; and they receive no taxes. Their laws are merely known among them from time immem orial ^ and it may 
primeval usages. The Araucanians can raise altogether be further observed, that the numbers 6 and 9, employed 
6000 or 7000 men, besides a body of reserve. When war in th^ geographical and civil divisions, are favourite num- 

is declared by the great council, messengers bearing **ar- bers in China^ , , i. , , i 

rows dipt in blood are sent to aU parts of the country The other Chilian tribes are all much behind the Aran- 
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caiiians in civilisation; but some, as tbe Puelchea and 
the Tehuels, surpass them in strength and stature. Part 
of them live on horse flesh, part hj keeping sheep and 
cattle, and part by hunting. Some of these tribes paint 
their faces. With regard to the height of the Patago- 
nians, M. Lesson, an eminent French naturalist, has col- 
lected the authorities on the subject in a note published 
by Balbi in his Ethnographical Atlaj&; and they appear to 
us to remove every rational doubt as to the fact of a race 
of men existing there whose average stature is about six 
feet, and among whom men seven feet high are perhaps 
more frequently to be met with than among an equal num- 
ber of men in any other country. They have large heads, 
but their hands and feet are small, and they are not strong 
in proportion to their tall stature. They ride on horse- 
back, and hunt the huanaco or the ostrich with a sling, 
which they cast so as to entangle the animal^s legs. They 
dwell in tents, and lead a wandering life. 

Of the numerous nations that inhabited Brazil there 
is only one to which we can afford any special notice in 
this article. The Guaranis have at one time formed a 
numerous people, which seems to have been spread over a 
larger surface than any other now existing in America. 
Tribes, or remnants of tribes, whose relationship to the 
Guaranis is attested by the strong evidence of their lan- 
guage, are found diffused over the wide space between the 
Orinoco and the embouchure of the Plata, or more than 
the half of South America. They are met with among 
the Andes of Peru, in the province of CMquitos, in Matto 
Grosso, in Paraguay, in Minas Geraes ; and the Omaguas, 
m the republic of Ecuador, who, from tiieir nautical habits, 
and the influence they obtained on the upper part of the 
Amazon, have been called the Phcenicians of the new world, 
are believed to be of the same race. They constituted the 
bulk of the native population of Brazil when the Portu- 
guese gained possession of it, but were divided into many 
distinct tribes, quite independent of one another, and living, 
not in contiguity, but mixed with other nations. They 
are of low stature, two inches shorter than the Spaniards, 
according to Azara; of a square form, fleshy, and ugly. 
Their colour has a strong shade of the copper red, while 
that of the other Brazilian tribes inclines generally to the 
tawny or black. Their cLaracter, like their physical form, 
resembles that of the Peruviana. They are patient, tor- 
pid, silent, downcast in their mien, mild, and passionless. 
ITearly aU the Indians whom the Portuguese have civi- 
lised or converted belong to this race. It is difficult to 
account for their dissemination through the southern con- 
tinent, amidst nations much more brave and powerful than 
themselves. May we suppose that, like the subjects of 
the Incas, they had been at one time the dominant tribe 
of an extensive empire, which derived its force from 
union and civilisation? But if such a state did exist, its 
date cannot be very ancient; for the identity or close 
resemblance of the dialects spoken by the scattered portions 
of the Guaranis shows that their dispersion from a com- 
mon point did not happen at a very remote period.^ Yet 
no memorial of its existence survives, either in traditions 
or monuments. The supposition, therefore, that the 
Guarani tribes are the remnants of a once powerful and 
united people, is scarcely admissible ; and Azara thiTiVa 
it more probable that they have crept gradually from 
north, to ^outh. Their dispersion is the more remarkable, 
as they are not a wandering but an agricultural people. 
They live m the woods, or in small open spaces in the 
forests; cultivate maize, beans, gourds, yams, mandioc; 
and eat also wild honey, and the flesh of monkeys and 
various small quadrupeds. 


^ Dr Piicliaid’s Meaearches^ vol. U. p. 487. 


The Indians whom the Jesuits civilised and collected Paiam, 
into communities in the celebrated settlements of Para- 
guay belonged chiefly to the nation of the Guaranis. 

These missionaries are said to have borrowed the plan 
of the theocracy which they established here from that 
which the Incas had introduced into Peru. There is 
no doubt that the spirit of their system was the same * 
and, considering that they were precluded from any other 
means of extending and supporting their authority than 
persuasion, their success was remarkable. The settle* 
menta were commenced about 1610, and were gradually 
extended over the country watered by the Parana and 
Uruguay, between the 27th and 30th degrees of south 
latitude, tfll the order of the Jesuits was suppressed in 
1767, The plan of the government may be called jparo- 
chialy for it was administered entirely by the parochial 
clergy. The Indians were collected into villages. Each 
village had its church and its curate, who- was assisted by 
one, two, or more priests, according to the number of In- 
dians under his charge. The curate and assistant priests 
were nominated, not by the Spanish authorities, but by 
the father superior, also a Jesuit, who exercised a vigilant 
superintendence over the whole. Indians were appointed 
in each village with the titles of regidors and alcaldes* 
but they were merely instruments in the hands of the 
curate and his assistants, in whom aU power was lodged. 

The curate gave his whole attention to religious offices, 
saying mass in the church, and visiting the sick ; while 
the assistant priests managed all secular matters, direct- 
ing the labour of the Indians who cultivated the ground, 
and training others to the crafts of the weaver, mason, 
carpenter, goldsmith, painter, and sculptor ; for the fine 
arts were by no means neglected. Private property did 
not exist. The produce of the labour of the community 
was stored in magazines, from which each family was sup- 
plied according to its wants, special provision being made 
for aged persons, widows, and orphans. The surplus was 
sold by agents at Buenos Ayres, and the proceeds em- 
ployed in paying the taxes to the king, in procuring or- 
naments for the churches, and various articles which 
the colonists could not manufacture for themselves. The 
religious instruction was of the most simple kind ; but the 
service of the church was conducted with a well-trained 
choir, a pompous ceremonial, and every accessory calculated 
to strike the senses. The punishments were mild; and 
they were always accompanied with such admonitions as 
a parent would address to a child whom he was chastising. 
Crimes, in truth, were rare. The Indians, who regarded 
their spiritual chiefs with the veneration due to beneficent 
beings of a superior order, scarcely felt humbled in confess- 
ing their misdeeds ; and offenders may have solicited correc- 
tion, as Ka;:pal says, for the quieting of their consciences. 

The incursions of llie Portuguese compelled the Jesuits 
to take means for repelling force by force. All the male 
Indians of the proper age were accordingly armed witli 
muskets, and disciplined as a militia. In 1732, according 
to Dobrizhoffer, the thirty villages or parishes under the 
care of the missionmes contained a population of 141,000 
souls. The Jesuits had another establishment of the 
same kind among the Chiriguas, a branch of the Guara- 
nis, in the province of Chiquitos, containing 30,000 or 
40,000 Indians ; a third, of smaller size, in the province 
of Moxos; a fourth in California; and probably others. 

After the suppression of the order, all these were com- 
mitted to the care of friars of other descriptions ; and we 
believe they have universally fallen into a state of decay. 

The social system established in Paraguay was the most 
effectual ever contrived for reclaiming the Indians from 
their savage mode of life ; but even its success shows how 
hopeless the attempt is to raise the American tribes to 
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the rank of thoroughly ciTilised nations. The Je^uiU 1 
were able to introduce settled habits and a slight know- * 
ledge of religion and the arts among the Indiana only by 
means of the personal ascendancy they acquired over 
them. It was a few superior minds gaining the respect 
and confidence of a horde of savages, then employing the 
influence they acquired to lead them as children ; giving 
them such portions of instruction as taught them to trust 
implicitly in their guides, working alternately on their 
fears, their pride, their Mnd affections, but never fully 
revealing to them the springs of the machinery by which 
they were governed. The incurable indolence of the 
savages rendered it necessary to prescribe the labour 
as task-work, and to cany it on under the constant in- 
spection of the missionaries. The plan of cultivating the 
ground in common, and of storing the produce in magar 
sines, out of which the wants of each family were supplied, 
was resorted to as a check upon their improvident habits. 
In short, the eye and the hand of the missionaries were 
everywhere ; and the social system was held together en- 
tirely by their knowledge and address. When these were 
withdrawn, the fabric soon fell into mins, and the Indians 
relapsed into their idolatry and savage habits. 

Othtr races To complete our general view of the aboriginal races, a 
of Imliaos. few particulars remain to be mentioned. Many of the 
tribes who inhabit the Pampas of South America make 
use of horses. Dobrizhoffer enumerates eight equestrian 
tribes in the province of Chaco, on the west side of the 
river Paraguay, who are generally distinguished by tall 
and vigorous forms, and a bold and active character. 
'Uhe Abipones and Mbayas are the moat celebrated of 
these. The woods of Brazil are too dense for eques- 
trians; but horses are used by a few hordes in the great 
plain of the Mississippi and in the north of Mexico. 
The American tribes in general either Mil their prisoners 
or adopt them;. but a few retain them as slaves, and 
compel them to work. The Guaycurus of Brazil are an 
example. The food of different tribes is extremely var 
nous. Maize, beans, pumpkins, and mandioc are raised 
in small quantities by some; natural fruits, berries, bulbous 
roots, and bananas are gathered by others. Those who 
dwell on the sides of rivers live greatly on fish; in the 
plains, buffaloes, horses, and sheep are killed. In the 
forests of Brazil, monkeys, pigs, armadiflos, pacas, agoutis, 
and tapirs are the favourite food; but birds, turtles, 
deer, and the coati axe also taken ; and in an emergency 
the Indians do not scruple to feed on serpents, toads, and 
lizards, the larvae of insects, and other disgusting sub- 
stances. Salt is used where it can be easily obtained, 
and some sedson their food with capsicum. Some roast 
their meat, others boil it; and not only several savage 
tribes, but even the civilised Peruvians, ate their flesh 
raw. The Ottomaques, a tribe near the Orinoco, eat a 
species of unctuous clay; this strange diet, which no 
doubt owed its introduction to the stern monitor famine, 
is not extremely rare in Brazil, and Captain FranMin 
found the same food in use among an Indian tribe near 
the Frozen Ocean. The clay is stated by that traveller 
to have a milky and not disagreeable tote. A great 
proportion of the tribes in Br^ and the basin of the 
Orinoco, and some in other parts of America, indulge in the 
horrid banquet of human flesh. Shame, in our sense of 
the term, is nearly a stranger to the breasts of these sa- 
vages. In the warm regions of Brazil men and women 
go entirely naked, except in the neighbourhood of the 
Portuguese settlements, where some wear a band of doth 
round the loins. In such situations, where the want of 
shelter is little felt, their dwellmgs are often nothing 
more than a sort of arbour formed by interlacing the open 
space between two or three trees with twigs, and cover- 


ing it with leaves so aa to form a screen on the windwani 
side, while it iz left entirely open on the other. The 
manufacture of bows and arrows, war-clubs, baskets, 
mats (which, swung from a tree, iserve them both as 
seats and hammocks), and in some a coarse potteiy, 
comprises the sum of their practical aMU in the arts. It 
has long been the practice of bands of Portuguese, con- 
sisting chiefly of outlaw's and vagabonds, to make maraud- 
ing expeditions among the Indians living near the great 
rivers, and to carry them off and sell them dandeatinely 
for slaves. This infamous trade is carri^ on in despite 
of the orders of the government, which has issued many 
decrees for the protection of the Indians, and, besides 
employing missionaries to convert them, eiyoined the 
governors of provinces to furnish them with hoes and 
other agricultural implementa Wherever the negroes 
are introduced in great numbers, as in the Capitamas 
of Santo Paulo and Bio Janeiro, and in the whole of 
the West India islands, the aborigines rapidly disappear, the 
former being more intelligent, more tractable in tiieir 
habits, and more active and industrious. The negro^ are 
indeed a superior race to the Indians ; and the existence of 
one or two hundred blacks, as slaves, among some thousands 
of the Cherokees, does not detract from the accuracy of 
this opinion. Missions for the conversion of the Indians 
have been supported for more than two centuries by the 
governments of Spain and Portugal They are thinly spread 
over those parts of Mexico, La Plata, Peru, Brazil, and Co- 
lombia, which are still occupied by the savages; but there 
are extensive districts in all these provinces in which they 
have never been established, owing to the fierce character 
of the tribes, or the remote and inaccessible nature of the 
country. A mission consists in general of one or two 
friars or priests, who settle among the savages, learn their 
language, and, besides teaching ibem the elements of 
Chnstianity, always endeaTonr to instruct them in the 
more simple and useful arts, and to train them to settled 
habits. We believe that many of these establishments have 
been abandoned, owing to tiie failure of the funds with 
which they were supported; and ’that the success of the 
others has been extyemely trifling. The late revohitionii 
in those countries, by liberating the Indiana from their 
ancient state of tutel^e under the whites, have in many 
cases broken up the little setflements which the mission- 
aries had formed. This has been the result even in Brazil, 
where the political changes have been least felt. 

Owing to the fanaticism of the Spaniards a laige propor- 
tion of the manuscripts of the natives were destroyed, so 
that now we are unable to acquire so full and accurate a 
history of the more civilised nations as we might otherwise 
have done. The literature which still exists, together with 
the numerous remains of cities, temples, roads, bridges, and 
other works of .art, testify to the general truth of the his- 
torical narratives. However obscure they may now be, or Tratlitiunal 
however difficult the reconciliation of statements, it seems lii^tory of 
clear they have been founded on facts. As in the case of 
other histories, there is much error and tradition, mingled ‘ 
with truth, which renders their correct interpretation diffi- 
cult Amongst some of the nations we know that historians 
were appoint^ by the government, and that such historians 
were severely pumshed if they ventured to tamper with the 
truth wilfully. The best connected account of these his- 
tories, so far as concerns the nations of Central America, k 
that given by the Abbd Brasseur de Bourbourg.^ If we 
credit the native accounts, the earliest traces of civilisation 
originated in Yucatan and the neighbouring districts, a 
re^on which is amongst the most fertile in the New World, 

^ JSistom des j^cdions cmiisSes du Measigue et de i*AmSrigue cejitrakt 
durmi let siieles mtirieure d Chrisiqphe Cblumh, i toxuea Svo. 
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It ia stated that many centuries before tne Christian era, 
Votan, tile oldest of iiie American legidators, estabHahed 
Tiimaelf in the region watered by the rivers Tabasco and 
TJsumasiata. It is near the sources of this latter river, in 
the bighlftndft of Vera Faz, that cities of civilised Indians 
stiU exist, according to travellers who have recently visited 
the adjoining districts. However this may be, this river 
was the principal highway into the interior of Central 
America for the eaxHest civilised tribes, as it is now for the 
existing natives, Near the mouths of the rivers mentioned 
the ground is scarcely above the level of the sea, and is for 
the most part a recent aUnvial formation. During the 
rainy season it is covered with water, and all intercourse 
between village and village takes place by water. Just 
where the land acquires a slight rise, Falenque, said to be 
the oldest city in Central America, was founded. At this 
time, according to the tradition, the low land was occupied 
by a lake, Votan, it seems, came from some foreign land, 
and found the whole of the country from Darien to California 
occupied by a barbarous people, who used the skins of wild 
beasts for dothing, caverns and huts made with branches 
for shelter, and ^d fruits and roots, with raw flesh, for 
food. Votan annonnced to these people a knowledge of 
the Supreme Deity, who was at &st worshipped as the 
God of all truth.” At first no temples or altars were 
dedicated to him, and it was not untH long after that 
Nezahualcoyotl erected a teocaUi, or “house of God,” as it 
means in the Mexican language, and dedicated it to the 
unknown God,” At a later period the religious ideas were 
conriderably debased. In Votan^s time there seems to 
have been but one language prevalent over a large area, 
and this language was probably the Maya, which is the 
stock of many of the languages formerly in use among the 
natives, and is still the language of Yucatan. The 
people apparently formed tribes differing somewhat in 
manners, the most prominent of which tribes are referred 
to as the Quinames or giants. Votan and his companions 
arrived in large ships, wore long flowing garments, and 
spoke the Nahuatl Wguage. These strangers married the 
daughters of the country, and established a settled form of 
government. According to one document, the year 955 
B.O. is assigned to these events; but it is quite imprac- 
ticable to give any trustworthy fixed date. Votan, it is 
said, wrote an account of the origin of the Indians, and of 
their immigratiou into America. He attempted to prove 
that they were the descendants of Lnos, of the race of Chan, 
•or the serpent. Votan made four voyages to his original 
country, and described the route he followed. On one 
of these voyages he visited the dwelling of the thirteen 
serpents, as also the ruins of an old building which had 
been erected by men for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
The people who lived in its vicinity told him it was the 
place where God had given to each family its particular 
language. Allusion is also made by him to certain 
mysteries like those of Egypt and Greece, of which traces 
were still discoverable amongst the civilised nations 
of America. On returning from his first voyage to his 
native country he found the people at Falenque had 
attempted to usurp his authority and overturn his power. 
Thereupon he parted his monarchy into four divisions. 
One of these had for its capital the town of Tulha, the 
ruins of which may be seen near Ocosiqgo in GMapa. 
Votan also is the reputed founder of Tseqml, which was 
afterwards called Ghowel, and the site of which is now 
occupied by a suburb of Ciudad Heal. Some time, pos- 
sibly not many years, after Votan, Zamna appeared in 
Yucatan, He introduced the Maya civilisation, founded 
the toTO of Mayapan, and called the country Maayha, or 
laud without water, a term well applied to the extremity 
of the peninsula of Yucatan, where rivers are almost absent. 
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Mayapan was once the capital of Yucatan, and in Zamna's 
time the sea covered the country to within a short distance 
of it. He lived to a great age, and during the later years 
of his life dwelt on the sea-coast, and was buried at 
this place. The spot became the site of a large temple 
erected to his honour, which was visited by pilgrima from 
great distances. A town sprung up around it called 
Itzamal, which ia believed to correspond with the modem 
Isamal, now about 30 miles distant from the sea. The 
region to seaward is reported to be geologically very recent 
as land, and the remarkable absence of names of any 
antiquity in a country where almost every locality has its 
appellation is some confirmation of the traditions. The 
architectural character of the oldest towns also lends some 
support to the considerable antiquity claimed for them. 
The foresircovered ruins of Mexico and Central America 
present so many different architectural styles that it seems 
very probable they were built ar different periods and by 
different people. Those which appear to be the oldest and 
which are most uniform in style, are the substructures in 
Mayapan, some of the buildings in Tulha, many of those 
in Falenque, and others which occur in the country of the 
Lacandons. 

The names of the successors to Votan are mentioned, but 
without details. One of the last of the dynasty was Chinax, 
in whose reign mention ia made of the Nahuatl people. Not 
long after his death, this people, who were called Nahoas 
or Toltecs, obtained the dominion of the country, and the 
throne was occupied by Nahoa princes. They originally 
came from Huehue-Tlapallan (but where this country was 
situated is not known), having been induced to leave it in 
consequence of a revolution. This event seems to have 
occurred shoirfcly before the Christian era. The journey to 
America from their native country was a long and painfol 
one, and indicates that seas and lands intervened between 
them. The traditions report it to be in the far east, and 
that the first comers filled seven ships and disembarked at 
Tampico, near the mouth of the Fanuco. The leader of the 
band bore the title of Quetzalcohuatl, and was the first 
known by that name. They then coasted along the shore 
as far as Tamoanclia, which place was evidently somewhere 
near the mouth of the Tabasco. In this district there 
was a tradition in the time of the Spaniards that twenty 
illustrious chiefs from the east landed there many centuries 
before, who had long flowing garments and large beards, 
of whom the principal was Cukulcan, a name which 
has the same meaning as r Quetzalcohuatl Quetzalcohuatl 
and his comrades soon obtained possession of the capital of 
the country, Xibalba, which Ls believed to be the same as 
Falenque. Their success induced others of the Nahoa 
nation to join the first colonists, and their power gradually 
spread over a large portion of Central America. The 
strangers, however, met with considerable resistance from 
the princes of Xibalba, who compelled the Nahoa to leave 
their country and disperse themselves over the surrounding 
region. Tlds dispersion is stated to have occurred in 
A.D, 174. Before this date, the lunar calendar, so prevalent 
among the civilised nations of America, was introduced. It 
was one of these parties of Nahoa that established 
itself in Mexico, and founded many of the more im- 
portant cities. They were called Ohneques, and were led 
by Olmecatl and Xelhua. The latter was one of Quetzal- 
cohuatl^s companions, and was once shipwrecked along 
with him. In order to commemorate his delivery^ he 
erected the great pyramid of CholuUan. Before the arrival 
of the Ohneques the valley of Mexico was inhabited by the 
Quinames or giants, and they continued to dwell in the , 
mountains around for centuries after they had been 
driven from their native valley. The Totonacs, Mixtecas, 
and Othomis were the contemporaries, or possibly the 
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predecemirs, of the Oimequea. The hrat Kieiititnied people 
erected the pyramids of the Teotihuocaaa, or the City of the 
Ctijds, near Mexico. These tribes spoke a language quite 
distinct from the Nahuatl. The Totoiiacs placed the cnidle 
of their race at Cliicoinoztoc, which was said to be far to 
the north ; but the Othomis seem to have been in posses- 
sion of the land from time immemorial. According to the 
traditions of the Quiches and other nations of North 
America, they originally came from Tulan. They allude 
to several places of this name. One was in the region of 
the setting sun and beyond the sea; and another, from 
which the Quiches came, was also in the direction of the 
setting sun and was apparently situated in California, hi 
the descriptions given of the migrations from the more 
distant Tulan, which seem to have occurred at frequent 
intervals, each migration consisting of a moderate number 
of i>eople, the difficulties and hardships are prominently 
noticed.^ They pointedly allude to the intense cold, to the 
long dark night, and to the sterility of the country, which 
allusions seem to point to travels in Arctic regions. The 
travellers were reduced to such extremities as to be obliged 
to suck juicy woods in order to sustain life. The name 
Olichimecs, which means suckers of maguey, given to the 
invading hordes from the north, may have some connection 
with this traditional fact. Chicomoztoc has been identified 
by some with the extensive ruins near the Rio Gila, in 
California. The history of these early nations is somewhat 
obscure, but it may be gathered from the preserved records 
that the worship of the sun and the practice of human 
sacrifice had nearly or wholly superseded the earlier and 
purer religions. Towards the end of the 7th century we 
first hear of the Chichimecs invading Mexico from the 
north. This name is a general one given to all invading 
hordes from the north, and is similar to that of barbarians 
appKed to the people who invaded the Roman empire. 
The first invasion was by the Ohichimecs-Oulhuas, headed 
by Mixcohuatl Mazatzm. They commenced their march, 
or rather progress, from Chicomoztoc about 635, and 
reached the valley of Mexico about 40 years after. After 
many years’ fighting the Toltec empire was established 
in about 686 ; and from this period we enter upon more 
detailed and trustworthy historical ground. At first the 
government of the Toltecs was republican and theocratical, 
but it soon became monarchical, and Nanhyotzin was elected 
the first king. The most illustrious of his successors was 
Topiltzia Ceacatl Quetzalcohuatl, during whose reign the 
Toltec empire arrived at its most flourishing condition. 
According to tradition, the Toltecs were taller and of 
larger build than the existing Indians, were great runners, 
and were as white as Europeans. They carried many of 
the arts to a high state of perfection, such as weaving, 
building, jewelling, and making ornaments with the 
feathers of birds. There were astrologers and poets, 
sorcerers and philosophers and orators. They were well 
acquainted with the medical properties of plants, and were 
in the habit of recording in books their observations on dis- 
eases. Quetzalcohuatl’s reign was for the most part one 
of prolonged peace, but this peace was disturbed by the 
religious party who advocated human sacrifice, a practice 
which he used every effort to abolish. The rebellion 
becoming very formidable, Quetzalcohuatl left the country 
with a few chosen attendants, and founded a new Toltec 
empire on the plain of Huitzilapaii, which corresponds 
wi& the one on which La Puebla now stands. This occurred 
in 895, The town of La Puebla stands on the site of the old 
Huitzilapan, and at the tims of Quetzalcohuati’s arrival 
it was said that the pyramids of Chohdlan had existed from 
time immemorial, and had been built by tiie giants. 
According to this legend, the country was inhabit^ by 
giants, all but seven of whom were either destroyed hr a 
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great inundation or turned intr> fishes. These seven 
refuge in a cave, and when the wateri^ abiited, one of tliem^ 
named Xelhua, went to Cholulian, and built the 
pyramid to commemorate his escaj^e. Quetzalcohuatl built 
a temple here, W'hich he dedicated to the “ creat<^r of light," 
and around this temple sprang up Cholulian, or the ** town 
of the exile.” His disciples carried the Toltec civilisation 
into Oaxaca. After having reigned at Cholulian about ten 
years, during which peri«)d his subjects enjoyed all the 
blessings of jKjace, he was attacked by enemies again. 
Huemac had ascended the throne which he had vacated, 
and being jealous of Quetzalcuhuati’s }K)werand prosperity, 
he suddenly resolved tn march with his army against 
Cholulia n . In order that the town imght be spar^ the 
horrors of a siege, Quetzalcohuatl infurmed his priests of 
his intention to leave theplsice and to visit other countries. 
Accordingly he proceeded to the mouth of the C<mtzocualco 
river, then entered a boat with four companions, and 
nothing more was heard of him. Huemac finding Ms 
enemy had escaped, wureaked his vengeance on Oholiillan, and 
took up his residence there with a view to subju^tiiig the 
surrounding districts. He al.so re-established the practice 
of human sacrifice. During Huemac’s absence from Ms 
kingdom of Tulan, Nauhyotl was elected king in hk 
stead. A battle took place between the rivals, winch 
resulted in the defeat and subsequent death of Huemac 
and the establishment of Nauhyotl’s power. His reigii 
lasted for fifteen years, and as he was one of Quetzalcolmati^a 
disciples, he governed according to similar principles, so 
that the reign was a prosperous one, TTir death occurred 
in 945. After this a series of disasters broke over the 
country, and these, with constant civil war, weakened the 
power of the empire in Anahixac, I3iis soon became known 
to other nations, and led to the CMcMmecs-Teotenancas 
leaving their homes in Texas and New Mexico to make an 
irruption upon the valley of Mexico. This occurred between 
1041 and 1047. The internal discord continued, and the 
disorder was increased by the uprising of the sect of 
Ixcuinames, the devotees of which practised the most 
abominable rites. Ln the midst of this corruption another 
horde of barbarians, the Teo-CMchimecs, poured down from 
the north, and took possession of the country. The Toltec 
power rapidly declined, and the last of the empire 
was Huemac Atecpanecatl, who after his detiironement lived 
for some years at Chapultepec, and died there in 1070. 

According to the Guatemalian traditions, four individuals 
of the Tutul-Xius, a nation speaking a Nahuati language, 
left their country of Tulapan, to the west of Zuyna, in a.d. 
174, and arrived the same year at Chacnouitan, which seems 
to be the ntaie for some place in Yucatan. In 268 anolher 
migration of Tutul-Xius occurred, the new colony being 
established in the province of Zyan-Caan, which is believed 
to be the district around Ohetumal Bay. About the end 
of the 10 th century, it is stated that a venerable personage 
arrived in Yucatan, called Oukulcan, who retrieved the 
falling fortunes of the Tntul-Xius. According to the Abb4 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, this personage was no other than 
the Ceacatl Quetzalcohuatl whose departure from the 
Ooatzocoalco river has already been mentioned* After 
redgning here ten years, he voluntarily abdicated the throne 
and left the country. According to a Mexican legend he 
went to TiapaJlan, and died there. His successor trans- 
ferred the capital of the Tutul-Xi\is from Mayapan to 
IJxmal, a town which seems to have been founded some 
centuries before, but wMch first rose to importance at this 
period, or near the end of the 10th century. Numerous 
temples and public buildings were erected, the ruins of 
wMch are now so abundantly met with in Yucatan. 
Artificial ponds or zonotes were constructed; and the 
number and magnitude of these indicate a large numbe)’ of 
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towns as well as a tHckly-populated country. At tlie 
present day they have all the appearance of being natural 
ponds^ and indeed were long considered to be such, not- 
withstanding the repeated assertions of the Indians that 
they had been built by their ancestors, until chance led 
to the discovery that the muddy floor of one was entirely 
composed of flat atones, the interstices between which were 
stopped with a kind of day not known in the neighbourhood. 
The centre was occupied by four artificial wells, the walls 
of which were formed of poHshed stones. Further research 
led to the discovery of numerous other zonotes. After the 
final fall of the Toltec empire there commenced the great 
movement of the northern tribes towards the south, a 
movement -which continued throughout the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries. The movement consisted of a succession i 
of migrations, and its starting-point appears to have been 
in JTew Mexico and California, which region was evidently 
the seat- of a semi-civilised empire. Amongst these in- 
vading tribes was one which subsequently rose to high 
importance. The Aztecs, or Mexicans proper, were living 
at Atzlan in the 11th century, a counliy which was sur- 
rounded by water, and where their usual occupation was as 
» boatmen and carriers of wood. Other tribes also lived in 
this region, which is believed to be that of Lower California. 
The Aztecs commenced their journey towards Mexico in 
1090. In 1116 they reached Chicomoztoc, and in 1177 
they entered Anahuac. Settlements were gi-adually estab- 
lished in the valley, towards which peoples of various 
Bations converged from the south as weU as the north. 
The numbers of the Aztecs were slowly augmented by 
fresh arrivais ; but it was not until 1325 that they were 
able to lay the foundations of Mexico-Tenochtitlan, and 
thus to inaugurate their assumption of power. In 1464 the 
empfre of the Tutul-Xius was overthrown. The Mexican 
empire had, however, acquired large proportions, and was 
conducted with a magnificence and splendour scarcely 
equahed by any other court in America, and this empire 
continued up to the time of the Spanish conquest. 

Disco\-eiy The discovery of a continent so largp that it may be said 
b have doubled the habitable world, is an event so much 
peans!*^*^' grand and interesting that notb'ng parallel to it 

can ever occur again in the history of mankind. America 
had of course been known to the barbarous tribes of eastern 
Asia for tho^ands of years ; but it is singular that it should 
have been visited by one of the most enterprising nations of 
Europe five centuries before the time of Columbus without 
awakening the attention of either statesmen or philosophers. 
Iceland was discovered about 860, and colonised by the Nor- 
wegians in 874. About 50, or, according to other accounts, 
100 years later, the same people planted colonies in Green- 
land. ^ Into the disputes respecting the situation of these 
colonies we have not room to enter. Sir Charles Qiesecke, 
a good authority, states that their ruins exist near the south- 
ern point of the peninsula. It is obvious that the same ad- 
venturous spirit which enabled these northern mariners to 
discover tiie southern extremity of the country, would not 
permit them to stop shortwitho'ut visitingwhat is nowknown 
to be the most habitable part of it — ^the western coast ; and 
the fact has been establi^ed by an inscription in nmw cha- 
racters found on a stone four miles beyond Upemavik, at 
the 73d parallel, intimating that “ Erling the son of Sigvat 
and Enride Oddsoen, had cleared that place and raised a 
i^ck on the M^y after Rogation day.” The marking of 
the date is indistinct, but it is supposed by Professor R^k 
the translator, to be either 1135 or 1170; and the runic 
chaj^tera show at any rate that it was anterior to the Refor- 
mation, when this mode of writing was prohibited.^ Whoever 
looks at the map of Greenland, and reflects on the fact 
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that the Norwegians must have been ascending throuffhN 
Davis' Straits as high as the latitude mentioned, annuallv 
perhaps for two or three centuries, will admit that, with half 
the spint of enterprise which had carried them so far the 
discovery of some portion of the west coast of these straita 
was ^ost unavoidable. Now, the position and direction 
of this coast once known, it required no great effort to trace 
it southwards to Labrador and Newfoundland. We mention 
these particulars because Mr Murray, one of the few who 
have denied the discovery of America by the Norwegians 
grounded his disbelief chiefly on the hypothesis that the 
colonies and the navigation of that people at the period 
alluded to were confined to the east coast of Greeiiland. 

in 1001 an Icelander, sailing to Greenland, was driven 
away by a tempest far to the south-west, where he saw a 
level country covered with wood. The wind abating he 
tamed his course homeward, and on his arrival gave-such a 
flattering account of the conntry he had seen as induced 
Lief, the son of the founder of the Greenland colony to 
undertake a voyage thither. Lief and Bjorn, who ^ed 
together, first reached a rocky island, to which they gave 
the name of HeUuland ; then a low country, thickly wooded 
which they called MarMand ; and some days afterwards they 
found trees loaded with fruits on the banks of a river. They 
spent the winter in the country ; and one of them, who was 
a German, having found wRd vines growing, they called it 
Vinland. They had some intercourse andv traded for fars 
with a people who came in leathern boats, and were called 
Shrtxlwffs, from their dwarfish size. A colony was planted, 
and remained for many years in the country, the situation 
of which is indicated by a fact casually mentioned, that the 
sun remained nine hours above the horizon at the shortest 
day. This indicates the 41st parallel of latitude ;^and the 
actual latitude of Rhode Island, the country which every cob 
lateral circumstance would lead us to fix upon as the seat of 
the colony, is from 41° to 42°. The Skrselings were of course 
the Esquimaux.^ The vine appears to be the fox grape 
( Vitis vulpi7ia\ which grows wild in that part of America. 
Only a few unimportant particulars respecting the settle^ 
ment are preserved ; but it was probably abandoned or 
destroyed, like the Greenland colonies, of which it was an 
offset. The account, though meagre, is distinct and consis- 
tent. Its authenticity can scarcely be disputed ; and it is 
almost equally obvious that the country it refers to under 
the naine of Vi^nd is in the vicinity of Rhode Island. A 
conclusion resting on such strong grounds scarcely requires 
to be supported by the high authority of Humboldt and 
Malte-Brun. That the colony disappeared, and that the 
discoveries made were not prosecuted farther, are not cir- 
cumstances which will shake the credit of the narrative in 
the minds of those who know the numerous reverses which 
befell the early colonies in New England and other parts of ' 
America,^ The hostilities of the Skrselings was no doubt 
the principal cause of the abandonment of the colony. The 
Norsemen describe Yinland as a rich country, with a de- 
lightful climate. HeUuland, Markland, and Vinland, were 
no doubt regarded as countries either connected with or 
similar to Greenland, the flattering descriptions of which, 
given by the first discoverers were sadly belied by later ex- 
perience.® The interest excited by the obscure accounts ’ 

» See the curious work of Torfseus caUed Vinlandia Antigua, Hafn, , 
1705 ; and the valuable Antiqwitates Am&ricaTycB, published at Copen* 
^gen m 183 1 * Also Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 233, Sabine's 
trausl. 1848. 

M. Rafii, a Dane, who was much engaged in researches respecting 
these early voyages, announced that he had ascertained, from original 
documents, various facts previously unknown; among others, that 
^enca (first discovered in 985) was repeatecUy visited hy the Ice* 
landers in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries ; "^at the emhouchurr 
of the St Lawrence, and in particular the hay of G-a^, wos their 
pnnctpal station; that they had penetrated iong the coast as far 
south as Carolina ; and that they introduced a knowledge of Chris- " 
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uf tliese countries wr^a probably hueh m the aniiouiicement 
oi a new island eastward of Spitzbergen would produce at 
the present day. No reasonable doubt can exist, however, 
that the north-eastern portions of America (considering 
Greenland as a distinct country) were familiarly known to 
the Norwegians in the eleventh century. 

Obcovery The obscure allusions of Aristotle, Plato, and Seneca, to 
America & country hid in the Western Ocean, must have derived fresh 
by Cbluni- importance from the discovery of the Canary Mes, Madeira, 
and the Azores in the early part of the fifteenth centiiry. 
The love of maritime adventure was excited by these events ; 
and among the active spirits who were attracted to nautical 
life by the career of distinction which was then opened up, 
was Christopher Columbus. Our limits do not permit us to 
enter into details respecting this great man, an outline of 
whose life will be found under the proper heading. He had 
received a learned education, and the study of the geographi- 
cal systems then in vogue impressed him with a strong con- 
viction that a voyage to India by a course directly westward 
was quite practicable with the degree of nautical science 
which his contemporaries possessed. From the old and im- 
perfect maps of Ptolemy he was led to believe that the parts 
of the globe known to the ancients embraced lo hours, or 
225 degrees of longitude, which exceeds the truth by more 
than one-third. The discovery of the Azores on the west 
side had lengthened the space by one hour; and the accounts 
gleaned by Marco Polo in Asia induced him to think that 
the isles connected with this continent stretched out so far 
to the eastward that their distance from Europe could not be 
great. Columbus was, however, without the fortune neces- 
sary to fit out ships ; and when he attempted to interest some 
of the princes of those times in his project, he encountered 
neglects and difficulties which would have exhausted the 
patience of any mind less ardent than his own. At length, 
after many dekys and discouragements, Ferdinand and Isar 
bella of Spain supplied him with three small vessels, two of 
them only half-decked ; and in this little armament, accom- 
panied by 120 men, he set sail from the port of Palos on the 
3d of August 1 492. He proceeded first to the Canary Isles, 
where he was detained three weeks in repairing one of his 
vessels. On leaving these isles he entered on a region of 
ocean where aU was mystery. The trade-wind, however, 
bore him steadily along, and the labour of the ships pro- 
ceeded cheerfully, till the increasmg length of the voyage, 
the failure of prognostics which had from time to time kept 
alive the hopes of the crew, and various circumstances 
interpreted by their superstition as evil omens, produced a 
mutinous spirit, which all the address and authority of Co- 
lumbus would not have been able to quell had the discovery 
of land happened one day later than it did. Columbus, 
says Humboldt, on sailing westward of the meridian of the 
Azores, through an unexplored sea, sought the east of Asia 
by the western route, not as an adventurer, bat according 
to a pre-conceived and steadfastly-pursued plan. He had 
on board the searchart which the Florentine astronomer 
ToscaneUi had sent him in 1477, If he had followed the 
chart, he would have held a more northern course, along a 
parallel of latitude from Lisbon. Instead of this, in the hope 
of reaching Zipangu (Japan), he sailed for half the distance 
in the latitude of Gomera, one of the Canaiy Islands. Un- 
easy at not having discovered Zipangu, which, according to 
his reckoning, he should have met with 216 nautical miles 
more to the east, he after a long debate yielded to the 


tianity among the natives. The annonncement was contained in a letter 
addressed to a person, in Washington, and published in ISTile^s jRegister 
(Baltimore), in Kovember 1828. But M. Bafn afterwards found reason 
to change his opinion as to the site of the Icelandic colony, and he 
latterly considered that it was at the mouth of the River l^unton, 
which falls into the sea in Hanaganset Bay, at the north end of 
Rhode Island. 
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opinion of Martin Alonzo Pinzou, and steered to the uth- 
w^L The efiect of this change in his course curiously ex- 
emplifies the influence of small and apparently trivial even: 
on the world’s Wstory. If Columbus, rating the counsti 
of Pinzon, had kept his original route, he would have Al- 
tered the warm current of the Gulf Stream, have reache. ! 

Florida, and thence perhaps been carried to Cape Hatten.- 
and Virginia. The result would probably have been to gii 
the present United States a Eoman CkthoKc Sjm-nish popnii*- 
tion, instead of a Protestant English one, a circumstance of 
immeasurable importance. Piazon was guided in fonning 
his opinion by a flight of parrots toward the south-west. 

Never, says the Prussian philosopher, had the flight of birds 
more important consequences. It may be said to have de- 
termined the first settlements on the new continent, and its 
distribution between the Latin and Germanic races. It was 
on the 12th of October that the western wmld revealed 
itself to the wondering eyesof Columbus and his companions 
What a triumph for this extraordinary man, who had trea- 
sured in his breast for twenty years, amidst neglect, dis- 
couragement, and ridicule, the grand truth which his own 
incomparable skill, wisdom, and firmness had now demon- 
strated in the eyes of an incr^ulous world I The spot which 
he first touched was Guanahani, or Watling Island, as wa^ 
su^ested by Munoz in 1793, and prov^ by Mr E. H. 

I Major in 1870. After spending nearly three months m 
visiting Cuba, Hispaniola, and other isles, he returned 
to Spain. He made three other voyages, and in the second 
coasted along a part of South America, which he rightly 
judged to be a continent from the volume of water poured 
into the sea by the Orinoco. But he died ignorant of th*- 
real extent and grandeur of his discoveries, still believing 
that th6 countries he had made known to Europe bt*- 
longed to that part of Eastern Asia wHdi the ancienl'* 
called India. Hence the name of West Indies whiclt 
the tropical islands and part of the continent have ever 
since received. 

We should extend this article to an unreasonable length Progress of 
were we to describe in detail the discoveries and settlem^ta discovery^ 
made by the several nations of Europe in America. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a very brief chrondogi- 
cal notice of the more important events. 

1495. The first in which the Spaniards established 
their power was the large island of Hayti or Hispaniola, 
which was inhabited by a numerous race of Indians of a 
mild and gentle character, a third part of whom are said to 
have periled withiu two or three years after the Spaniards 
conquered them. 

1497. John Cabot discovered Newfoundland June 24th, 
and coasted along the shores of North America to Florida. 

1498. Columbus first saw the mainland, May 30, 

1500. Cabral,* a Portuguese, visited the coast of Brazil, 

and discovered tiie mouth of the Amazon. It was probably 
colonised before 1515. In 1500, too, Cortereal touched at 
Labrador, 

1508, Vincent Pinzon is said to have entered the Kio de 
la Plata. It was in the same year that the Spaniards, find- 
ing the aborigines too weak for the labour of the mines in 
Ha 3 di, first imported negroes from Guinea, and thus laid 
the foundation of a traffic which continued to disgrace th<* 
civilisation of Europe for three centuries. 

1511. Diego Columbus conquered the island of Cuba 
with 300 soffiers, of whom he id not lose one. 

1513. Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Darien with 290 
men, and discovered the South Sea. 

1519. Hernando Cortes sailed from Cuba with 11 ships 
and 550 men, and landed on the coast of Mexico, which h^ 
been discovered in the previous year. The conquest of the 
empire was finished in 1521 by 950 Spaniards, assisted by 
a vast number of tiie Indians of Tlascda. 
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1531. Peru invaded by Pizario, and conquered in little 
more tha-n one year, with a force of 1000 men. 

1535. Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, discovers the Gulf 
of St Lavrence. 

1535. Mendoza, a Spaniard, mth 2000 followers, founds 
Buenos Ayres, and conquers all the country as far as 
Potosi, at which silver mines were discovered nine years 
after. 

1537. Cortes discovers California. 

1541. Chili conquered; Santiago founded; Orellana 
ftQTlst firom the sources of the Bio FTapo down the Amaz on 
to the Atlantic. 

1578. l^ew Albion, on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, discovered by Sir Francis Drake. 

1586. The Spaniards found St Thomas’ Island, in 
Guiana. 

1587. Davis’ Straits and Cumberland Islands discovered 
by John Davis. 

1604. De Monts, a Frenchman, founded the first set- 
tlement in Kova Scotia, then called Acadie. 

1607, After many ineffectual attempts during more 
tiian twenty years, the first permanent settlement of the 
English in h[orth America was made this year, on the 
banks of the Janies Biver, in Virginia. 

1608. Quebec founded by the French, who had had a 
small neglected colony in Canada from 1542. 

1611. ITewfoundlandcolonisedby the English j a Dutch 
colony established at Hudson’s Biver. 

1614. Hew York founded, 

1618, Baffin penetrates to the 78th degree of latitude, 
in the bay which bears his name. 

1619, First negroes imported into Virginia. They 
were brought by a Dutch vessel. 

1620, It was in this year that the first English colony 
was established in New England at Plymouth. 

1635. A French colony established in Guiana. 

1655. Jamaica conquered by the English. 

1664. The Dutch colonies on Hudson’s River capitu- 
late to the English. 

1666, The Buccaneers begin their depredations on the 
Spanish colonies. 

1682. William Penn establishes a colony in Pennsyl- 
vania. La Salle takes possession of Louisiana in the 
name of the French king. 

1698. A colony of 1200 Scots planted at Darien, In 
the following year the settlement was attacked by the 
Spaniards, and abandoned. 

1733. Georgia colonised by the English. 

1760. Canada and all the other French settlements in 
North America conquered by the English. 

We must pause at this point to give a very short ac- 
eount of the colonial system introduced by the principal 
European nations who occupied extensive tracts of the 
new world. The English settlements extended from 
the 31st to the 50th degree on the east coast, and were 
divided into 15 or 16 provinces. The colonists had car- 
ried the love of liberty characteristic of their country- 
men with them ; and after many struggles with their Bri- 
tish rulers, all the provinces, with one or two exceptions, 
were permitted to enjoy a form of government extremely 
popular. The executive power was vested in a governor 
appointed by the king. He^was assisted by a council, 
which sometimes conjoined the functions of a Privy Council 
and a House of Peers. The people were represented by 
a . House of Assembly, consisting of persons chosen by the 
freeholders in the country parts, and the householders or 
corporations of towns. The governor could levy no 
money without the consent of the House of Assembly; the 
British parliament, however, claimed, but scarcely ever 
exercised, the privilege of imposing taxes upon the colonists 


without consulting them. Against this assumption of 
power the local legislatures always protested as an in- 
fringement of their rights. The vessels of foreign states 
were not permitted to trade with the colonies; but the 
colonists were allowed to trade in their own ships with 
one another, with the mother country, and, to a limited 
extent, with foreign states. Their taxes, which were 
always small, were all consumed in defraying internal 
expenses ; and, compared with any other people in the new 
world, they enjoyed an unexampled degree of commer- 
cial and political liberty. It was the growing prosperity of 
the colonies and the increasing debt of the mother country, 
which induced the British ministers, for the first time in 
1764, to attempt raising a revenue in America, for purposes 
not colonial. The experiment was made by imposing a 
stamp-duty on newspapers and commercial writings. The 
sum was trifling; but the Americans, far-sighted and 
jealous of their rights, saw in it the introduction of a 
principle which deprived them of all security for their 
property. The people declared themselves against it as 
one man, in local assemblies, and by petitions and publi- 
cations of all kinds. The ministers became uneasy, and 
repealed the tax; but, 'as a salve to the pride of the 
mother country, a declaratory Act was passed, asserting her 
right “to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” 
The idea of raising a revenue in America was not re* 
nounced, but another mode was to be tried. Duties 
were laid on glass, colours, paper, and tea, and were met 
by an opposition in the colonies still more zealous and 
determined. The British ministers, irritated, but waver- 
ing in their purpose, dropped aU the taxes but that on 
tea, and commenced at the same time a series of alarm- 
ing innovations. They closed the port of Boston, changed 
the charter of the province, placed judges and juries on 
a footing to render them more subservient to the views 
of the government, and introduced a strong military forcv 
to overawe the people. On the other side, the coloniati 
passed resolutions not to import or consume any British 
goods, and hastened to supply themselves with powde. 
and arms. Blood was at length shed in April 1775, ai 
the village of Lexington ; and in the following year the 
American Congress published their celebrated declaration 
of independence. We shall not enter into the details of 
the war, which was closed in 1782. Suffice it to say 
that, on the part of the Americans, it rested on high 
grounds; it was a war to vindicate a principle — for the 
practical grievance was admitted to be ^ght ; and it was 
conducted with a regard to humanity of which there are 
few examples in history. 

The Spanish possessions in America before the revolu- Spa 
tion formed nine distinct governments, all constructed 
on the same plan and independent of one another. Four 
of these, of the first rank, were vice-royalties, viz., Mexico, ^ 
Peru, La Plata, and New Granada; and five were captain- 
generalships, viz., Yucatan, Guatemala, Chili, Venezuela, 
and the island of Cuba. The government was vested . 
in the viceroy or captain-general, who was held to repre- 
sent the king, and to enjoy all his prerogatives within 
the colony. But in these countries, as in others where 
the supreme power is apparently unlimited, it was im ' 
directly restrained by the influence of the courts of jus- ; 
tice, corporations, and other public bodies. The royal 
audiencias or supreme courts, composed of Spaniards : 
nominated by the crown, had extensive judicial powers, 
and were independent of the viceroys. The cabiLdos or | 
municipalities, and the fueros or corporations (similar to 
our gmlds), also possessed considerable privileges, which | 
derived security and importance from long prescri]^ j 
tion. Lastly, tiie clergy, who were numerous and rich, J 
necessarily possessed great influence among a 8up»ersti--^1 
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tioiis people. The Tices naturally inherent in the colo- 
nial system existed in full force in the Spanish American 
dominions. There was tolerable security for all classes 
except the miserable Indians, who were regarded and 
treated precisely as beasts of burden, out of whose toil 
and sufferings a provision as ample as possible was to be 
extracted, first to supply the wants of tilie royal treasury, 
and next to provide for and satisfy the cupidity of a 
shoal of do-nothing public ofiicers and . priests. Edicts 
were indeed issued for the protection of the Indians, and 
persons appointed to enforce them ; but these were feeble 
correctives of the evils rooted in the system, and not 
unfrequently increased their weight. The Indians, after the 
conquest, were at first slaves; they paid a capitation 
tax to the crown, and their labour was entirely at the 
disposal of their lord. This system was modified from 
time to time ; but all the changes introduced down to the 
revolution did not release them from their state of vas- 
salage. They stiQ continued liable, in a less or greater 
degree, to the perfoimance of compulsory labour, under 
the orders.of persons against whom they had no protection. 
This was an enormous grievance ; but, what was equally 
bad, being held incompetent in law to buy or sell, or 
enter into any pecuniary engagement beyond the value of a 
few shillings, without the agency of white men, the swarm 
of public functionaries had an unlimited power of inter- 
fering in their concerns, of vexing, harassing, and plunder- 
ing them, under the forms of law. The memoir of UUoa, 
long buried amidst the Spanish archives, with various 
other documents published since the revolution, depicts 
acts of extortion, perfidy, cruelty, and oppression prac- 
tised upon the Indians which have rarely been paralleled. 
Men rose to affiuence in offices without salaries ; and the 
priests rivalled the laymen in the art of extracting money 
from those whom they ought to have protected. As the 
sole aim of the Spaniards in the colonies was to enrich 
themselves, so the government at home made aU its acts 
and regulations subordinate to the grand object of raising 
a revenue. Spain retained in her hands the whole trade 
of the colonies, and guarded her monopoly with the most 
lievere penalties. The price of aU European commodities 
was enhanced three, four, or six fold, in America. The 
colonists were not allowed to manufacture or raise any 
article which the mother country could supply^ they 
were compelled to root up their vines and olives ; and for 
a long period one colony was not even permitted to send 
a ship to another. To support such a system it was 
necessary to keep the people in profound ignorance, and to 
cherish prejudices and superstition. The schools were 
extremely few, and permission to establish them was often 
refused, even in towns where the Spaniards and Creoles 
were numerous. The importation of books, except books 
of Catholic devotion, was rigorously prohibited. Even 
the more grave and dry sciences, such as botany, che- 
mistry, and geometry, were objects of suspicion. And 
the more effectually to crush aU mental activity, natives 
of America could rarely obtain leave to go abroad, to 
seek in foreign countries what was denied them in Iheir 
own. On the other hand, the priests, sharing in the sjpoil, 
filled the minds of the people with childish superstitions, 
as a means of confirming their own power, and employed 
the terrors of religion to teach £hem. patience under 
oppression. To create a race of servants devoted to its 
purposes, the court bestowed all offices, from the highest 
to the lowest, on natives of the peninsula exclusively. 
The wisdom of the plan seems questionable, but that it 
was adhered to with wond^ul pertinacity is certain. It 
was the darling policy of Spain, ^ says Mr Ward, dis- 
seminate through her American dominions a class of men 
distinct from the people in feelings, habits, and interests, 


taught to consider themselves as a privileged and to 
regard their own existence as intimately connect^ with 
tlmt of the system of which they were the princif^ sup- 
port." With aU those means and appliances, it is extra- 
ordinary that Spain Aould have been able to uphold for 
three centuries a system in which the interests of so 
many millions of human beings were so habitually and 
unrelentingly sacrificed. It was the course of events, much 
more than its own inherent weakness, which ultimately 
caused its subversion. 

After the seizure of Ferdinand and the elevation of Revolu- 
Joseph Buonaparte to the throne of Spain, orders were dis- 
patcW to all the colonies with the view of securing their 
obedience to the new dynasty. The men in office were 
generally disposed to submit, but the treacherous conduct 
of the French excited a univen^ hatred of their cause 
among the people ; and when the regency established in 
Spain presented the semblance of a patriot government, 
the loyalty of the Americans blazed forth, and poure«l 
large contributions of money into the hands of Ferdi- 
nand's adherents. The weak and suspicions conduct of 
the regen<gr^ however, and its subserviency to the grasjs 
ing spirit of the merchants of Cadiz, at length alienated 
the colonists, and roused th^ to take measures for their 
own security. But the diversity of views and interests 
among the colonists rendered the course to be adopted a 
matter of some delicacy. Ferdinand, being a prisoner, 
was, politically speaking, a nonentity. Napoleon's brother 
was clearly an usurper, odious to, and rejected by, the mass 
of the Spanish people. The regency, shut up in Cadiz, 
without troops or revenue, was but a phantom ; and the 
little pow^ it had was so employed as to raise doubts 
i whether its members were not secretly in league with the 
enemy. In these circumatances, when the only govern- 
ment to which the colonists owed allegiance had fallen 
I into abeyance, the wisest course they coxdd have pursued 
^ was to declare themselves independent. This would at 
once put a stop to the machinations of France, which they 
dreaded, and prevent the regency from compromising or 
sacrificing their interests by ifcs weakness or treachery. 

The Spaniards, however, who occupied all public situa- 
tions, were averse to a change whi^ they foresaw must 
lead to the downfall of their power. This was perfectly 
understood by the other classes ; and in the first move- 
ments which took place in the different colonies nothing 
was said derogatory to the supremacy of Spain, though 
iudependence was clearly aimed at. By spontaneous efforts 
rf the people juntas of government” were fonned, 
at Caraccas in April 1809, at La Paz in Upper Peru Chili and 
in Jnly, at Quito in August, at Santa Fe and at Bue- 
nos Ayres in May 1810, and at Santiago in Chili in 
September the same year. In 1810, also, the first insur- 
rection broke out in Mexico. The cdonists unluckily had 
been too long the slaves of superstition and tyranny t<? 
be fit for conducting so bold an experiment ; and after a 
struggle, which was generally short, but almost every- 
i where bloody, the juntas were all put down except in . 

I Colombia and Buenos Ayres. But in the stir and tumult ' 
of the contest old prejudices had received a shock, and 
the seeds of politi^ change had struck their roots too 
deep in the soil to be eradicated. A desultory war was 
carried on for six years between Buenos Ayres and Upper 
Peru, with little advantage on either aide. At length, in 
1817, the former state, which had assumed the style of 
an independent republic four years before, sent an army 
across the Andes to Chili, under Qeneral San Martin, and 
^ defeated the Spaniards at Ohacabuco. A second victory, 
gdned at Maipo in April ISIS, led to the entire subver- 
sion of the Spanish power in tliis colony. The war was 
I now transfeiT^ to Peru, where the Spaniards continued 
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to lose ground, tiH tite decisive battle of Ayacucho put 
an end to tbeir power in December 1824. Rodil and 
Olaveta, with, the obstinacy of their nation, held out for 
some months longer, when every chance of success was 
gone; but after the surrender of Callao in January 1826, - 
the Spanish flag no longer waved on any spot in the land 
of the Incas. 

In New Granada and Venezuela the straggle was more 
bloody, variable, and protracted than in any other part 
of South America. As this portion ci the domimons of 
Spain was comparatively easy of access, and from its cen- 
tral position was in some measure the key to the whole, 
she made immense efforts for its preservation. No less 
than ten thousand troops were sent out to it within the 
course of one year. The patriots, on the other hand, pos- 
sessed advantages here, in the greater intelligence of 
the population, and the easy intercourse with the West 
ladies. From 1809, when juntas were established in 
Caraccas and Quito, to the surrender of Porto Cabello 
in 1823, the vicissitudes of the war were numerous and 
extraordinary. The patriots were repeatedly on the eve of 
a complete triumph, and as often the state of their affairs 
**'^!emed nearly hopeless. But the spirit of resistance never 
entirely subdued. The cause was rooted in the hearts 
(f the people, and was insensibly gaining ground even 
during its reverses. To attempt the faintest outline of 
the imlitary operations would lead us beyond our proper 
limits. It is enough to state that the decisive victory of 
(Jarahobo, gained by the patriots in 1819, gave them an 
ascendancy which they never afterwards lostj but the 
Spaniards, according to their custom, continued to main- 
tain the contest as long as they had a foot of land in the 
country, and were only finally expeUed in 1823. 

In Mexico the revolutionary movement began at Dolores 
in 1810, and soon wore a very prosperous appearance; 
but the weakness or false pride of the Creoles, who 
were cajoled into the ranks of their oppressors the old 
Spaniards, aimed against the patriots those who should 
have been their firmest supporters, and by one or two 
mischances the force of the independent party was ruined 
in November 1815, when Morelos, their able i leader, 
was taken prisoner and executed. For six years after 
tMs period many guerilla bands maintained themselves in 
the provinces, and greatly annoyed the Spaniards ; but 
they did not act in concert, and no congress or junta 
professing to represent the Mexican people existed. 
Even during this interval the desire for independence was 
making great progress among the population; but the 
establishment of a constitutional government in Spain in 
1820, and its extension to the colonies, gave a new aspect 
to the affairs of Mexico. The viceroy Apodaca, while 
outwardly yielding obedience to the new system, was 
silently t^ng measures to effect its overthrow ; but he mis- 
took the character of the agent he employed. This per- 
son, the celebrated Iturbide, turned his own arms against 
him, proclaimed a constitution under the name of '^the 
three guarantees,'^ and put an end to the dominion of 
Spain in 1821, almost without bloodshed. Iturbide, who 
had nothing in view but his own aggrandisement, called a 
congress, which he soon dissolved after getting himself 
proelaimed emperor. His usurpation kin(ned a spirit of 
resistance. He was exiled in 1823, made a new attempt 
on the liberties of his country in 1824, was taken prisoner, 
and expiated his crimes by a military death within a 
few weeks after he landed. 

Guatemala was the last portion of the American con- 
tinent which threw off the Spanish yoke. In 1821 the 
persons in office assembled and formed a junta. Divi- 
sions arose, which were fomented by the intrusion of a 
Mexican army sent by Iturbide. This force, however, 


was beaten, and an elective assembly caUed, which de- 
clared the country independent, and established a consti- 
tution in July 1823. Spain now retains none of her pos- 
sessions in the new world but Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The government of Brazil was conducted by the Por- 
tuguese on a system extremely similar to that of 
Spanish colonies. The monopoly which the mother coun- ' 
try retained of the commerce of the colony was equally 
rigorous; the restrictions on its internal industry as se 
vere; and the same means were employed to keep the 
people in a state of pupilage and ignorance. Down to 
1806 a single printing-press had never existed in Brazil. 

In 1807, when the emperor Napoleon had resolved to 
possess himself of Portugal, and if possible to get the 
royal family into his power, the king, seeing no other 
means of escaping from the clutches of his enemy, em- 
barked with his suite in several ships, and sailed for 
Brazil, where he arrived in January 1808. He was received 
with joy by the colonists, who anticipated great benefits 
from his residence, of winch they were not disappointed. 

One by one the fetters of colonial dependence fell off. 

Within a few months printing-presses and newspapers 
were established, the ports were opened to the trade of all 
nations, and the people were invited and encouraged to 
prosecute aU those branches of internal industry from 
which they had till now been interdicted. To crown and 
secure these advantages, Brazil was declared an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 1815, subject to the crown of Portugal, 
but entitled to its separate administration and its own 
laws. The revolutionary spirit pervading the Spanish 
colonies now found its way into Brazil, and produced an 
insurrection at Pernambuco in 1817. It was soon sub- 
dued, but received a new impulse from the constitutional 
systems suddenly introduced into Spain and Portugal in 
1820. To quiet the popular feeling, it was announced 
that the Portuguese constitution would be extended to 
Brazil, Before this had been done, however, the old king 
had sailed for Europe, leaving his son Dom Pedro to rule 
in his absence. The people now discovered, or believed, 
that the object of the king was to degrade Brazil again -to 
the rank of a colony, and to restore the old system in aU 
its rigour. Meetings were held, and resolutions adopted 
to maintain the independence of the country at all 
hazards ; and the patriots, gaining confidence by degrees, 
called loudly for the establishment. of a legislature, and 
besought Dom Pedro to put himself at the head of the 
independent government. Ambition or policy induced Empire of 
Pedro to listen to the solicitation ; in 1822 he was pro- 
claimed emperor, and had his own title and the indepen- 
dence of Brazil acknowledged by his father three years 
afterwards. A representative system was at the same 
time introduced. An unlucky war now arose with Buenos 
Ayres, which weakened both countries; but it was at 
length terminated in 1828 by the recognition of the dis- 
puted territory as an independent state under the title of 
the Banda Oriental. 

Having finished this brief notice of the series of revo- Existing 
lutions which broke the fetters of America, we shall now Poetical 
give a very short sketch of the new political order of 
things which has arisen out of these changes, referring for 
a detailed account of the several states to the articles 
appropriated to them in the different volumes of the pre- 
sent work, 

America, with its islands, embraces at present (IS74) 
twenty-one independent states, and various colonies belong- 
ing to six European powers. The former are — 1. The 
United States of North America; 2, Brazil; 3, Mexico; 

4. Venezuela; 6, Colombia; 6. Ecuador or Quito; 7. 

Peru; 8. Bolivia or Upper Peru; 9. Chili; 10. La Plata, 
or the Argentine Republic ; 11. Uruguay; 12. Paraguay, 
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13. Patagonia; 14. Costa Kica^ 15. Mosquitia; 16. Guar | 
teuiala; 17. Honduras; 18, Nicaragua; 19. Sau Salvador; j 
20. Hayti; 21. San Domingo. The colonies belong to 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, France, and Spain. 
Patagonia is merely the geographical name of a district of 
Ohili, occupied by independent tribes of Indians; Mos- 
quitia, or the Mosquito coast, is a small Indian state ruled 
by a nauve king ; and Hayti is a negro republic proclaimed 
in 18G7. For detailed accounts of these various states and 
colonies we refer to the articles under the proper heads. At 
present we must confine ourselves to a brief notice of the 
more important ones. 

The United States were colonised a century later than 
Spanish America; but their hrihiant and rapid progress 
shows in a striking light how much more the prosperitj' 
of nations depends on nvoral than onphyskal advantages. 
The North Americans had no gold mines, and a territory of 
only indifferent fertility, covered with impenetrable woods ; 
but they brought with them intelligence, industry, a love 
of freedom, habits of order, and a pure and severe morality. 
Armed with these gifts of the soul, they have converted the 
wilderness into a land teeming with life and snuling with 
plenty ; and they have built up a social system so pre-emi- 
nently calculated to promote the happiness and moral im- 
provement of mankind, that it has truly become the “ envy 
of nations.” The republic is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the south-west by Mezico, and on the other 
sides by the sea. In the year 1874 it consisted of thirty- 
seven states, with one district and eleven territories, wMch 
latter will be converted into states as soon as each acquires 
a sufficient population. The extent of the country, including 
the Indian lands stretching west to the Pacific Ocean, over 
which it a right of pre-emption, embraces 3,603,844 
square miles of land. The agriculture of the United States 
parties to some extent of a tropical character. The sugar- 
cane is cultivated in Louisiana, Florida, and other states 
. as far north as the latitude of 3U“. Cotton is raised in 
all the south-east states S. of the 37th parallel, and tobacco 
chiefiy in the middle states. Wheat succeeds m the middle 
^ and northern states, and maize thrives in every part of the 
Union. Agriculture is conductedwith considerable skin; but 
the “high farming ” practised in England •would not pay in 
AiYiow’xn.^ where money is of mnah value and land of li^e. 
Scarcely any portion of the soil is rented in &e United 

States: the farmers are almost tmiveraally proprietors; md 

when their property is extensive, which rarely happen, it is 
soon broken into small ooonpancies under the law of equal 
division. The advance the Americans have made in manu- 
factures may be judged of from the fact that in 1° ' 
according to the census then •taken, •there were upwards of 
36,000 opeKttives employed in 969 cotton factories, and 
11 870 in 1938 manufactories of woollen goods. The iron 
industries gave employmenttoup'waids ofl40,000 hands, the 
iron produced in the country reaching nearly two millions 
of tons. In the useful aits generally America is on a le-vel 
with France and England. The intemal commerce of Ae 
United States is conducted with extraordinary spmt. The 
amount of capital expended on roads, canals, harbom^ 
bridges, and other pnbHc works, is very great, ler^ 
of the lines of railway open for traffic now ex<^^ 70,000 
miles, and is rapidly increMing. The extent of the foreign 
trade of the country, andUie amount of its shippmg,_ place 
it next to Great Britain in the list of commercial nations. 

The population ol the United States in 1870 was | 88,668,871 

ty 6,808,488 

In 1800 it watt * * * 


number of immigrants v/as 346,938, of whom 198.843 
migrated from the British Isles, 107,201 from Gen^y, 
6030 from China, and the remainder from British North 
America, Sweden, Norway, France, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and Eussia. 

Skives were first introduced in 1619. In 1775 slavery 
was abolished in Rhode Island ; in 1780 Massachusetts 
abolished it; then numerous northern states followed, 
and in December 1865 slavery was abolished throughout 
the United States. By subsequent amendment of the 
constitution all negroes were admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship. Thus it was enacted on March 30, 1 8 i 0, 
that discrimination should be made in the United 
States among the citizens of the United States in the 
exercise of their elective franchise, or in the right to hold 
office in any state, on account of race, colour, nativity, 
property, education, or creed.” Every person bom or 
naturalised in the United States is recognised to be a 
citizen thereof. 

The American government is a pure representative de- 
mocracy in which the people are recognised as the fountain 
of all power ; and the sole object of all its mechanism is 
to give effect to their deliberate opimons. The federal 
government and the governments of the separate states are 
constituted on the same plan. The legislature consists in 
every case of two bodies, a House of Representatives chosen 
for one or two years, and a Senate for a period varying 
from two years to six — ^all chosen by popular election, except 
in the case of the Federal Senate, which is elected by the 
legislatures of the thirty-seven states. The President holds 
his office for four years, but is occasionally re-elected for 
four years more. 

The characteristic facts in the condition of America are 
the non-existence of titles, of privileged classes, of corpora- 
tions in our sense of the term, of a landed aristocracy, of 
mendicity except to a very limited extent, and. of an en- 
dowed church ; the cheapness and efficiency of its govern- 
ment, the universality of education, the omnipresence of its 
periodical press, the high feeling of self-respect which exists 
in the very humblest classes, and the boundle® spiii^i 
enterprise which pervades all dassea of soedetjr. The 
higher classes are less polished than in England, the middle 
are perhaps less carefully instructed; but the American 
people, taken collectively, are at least as well educated and 
have as much intelligence and manliness of character as any 
other nation in the world. 

In 1867 the territory formerly known as Russian America 
was purchased by the United States, and call^ AJask^ 
It occupies the north-west comer of the continent, ^d 
extends along the coast as far south as Mount Hias, where 
it is bounded by British Columbia and the southern end oi 
Prince of Wales Island, in 54" 40' N. It comprises an 
area of about 570,390 square miles. Furs and fish am 
the most valuable commodities. Sitka is the ^pit^ It 
is situated on au island in 57" 2' 45^ N. and 135 ^ 

W It has a population of over 2000 persons. The 
Yukon river, which is about 2000 miles long, flows tough 
the territory. 

British North America is boimded on sonih by the 
United States, on the north by the Arctic Ocean, and on 
the Test by Alaska. In 1867 the provmces of Ontoo 


Increase in 70 years 33,249,888 

Since 1800 the rate of increase has 
uniform at nearly 3^ per cent per annum. In 1871 the 


Nova OUUUIBU, JLlcnr X *5. i j 

Bay Territory), and British Columbia, were unitedjmdOT 
the tide of “ The Dominion of Csnada,® •while Newfotmd- 


lailUailU X * • X 

The executive power is vested m the sovereign of the 
British empire, but is carried out by a Governor-General and 
Privy Ootindl. The Parliament consists of a Senate and a 
House of Commons. The senators are nominated for Ufa 
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by the Governor-General, and are 75 in number. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are elected by the people in 
the proportion of one member for each 17,000 soyds. The 
seat isTetainable for five years, and each member is allowed 
a salary and travelling expenses. Ottawa is the capital of 
the Dominion. According to the latest census, taken on 
April S, 1871, the area and population of the several pro- 
vinces are as under ; — 


Area, stinare miles. 


Ontario 121,260 

Quebec. 210, 020 

Nova Scotia 18,660 

N ew Bnmswick 27,105 

Manitoba 2,891,734 

British Columbia 213,000 


Population. 

1,020,842 

1,191,605 

387,800 

285,777 

111,963 

50,000 


3,481,779 3,647,887 

Newfoundland (1869) 40,200 146,536 

Prince Edward Island (May 1871) 2,173 94,021 

fn 1871 the Dominion had 2854 miles of railway open, 
1173 miles in preparation, and 3000 miles for which con- 
cessions had been granted by the government. A line has 
been projected to extend from Lake Superior to the Pacific | 
Ocean. ^ I 

Brazil is the largest state in South America, and enjoys 
the greatest combination of natural advantages. It is 
bounded on the south, west, and north, by La Plata, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Oolombia, 
Venezuela, and Guiana. Embracing an area of 3,100,000 
English miles, it is nearly as large as Europe, and is capable 
of supporting a much greater population. Its climate is 
probably cooler and more salubrious than that of any other 
extensive tropical country ; and every part of its soil is ridi 
and fruitful, as its magnificent forests and the exuberance 
and boundless variety of its vegetable productions attest. 
Its commerical advantages are admirable. No country in 
the new world has the same facilities for carrying on in- 
tercourse with Europe and with all its neighbours. The 
Amazon, with its numerous branches, the Parana, the To- 
cantins, the St Francisco, and other streams, supply the most 
remote parts of the interior with easy means of communi- 
cation with the sea. Brazil possesses iron, copper, and pro- 
bably all the other metals j but her mines of gold and dia- 
monds are remarkably rich. Her most valuable productions 
for exportation are cotton, sugar, coffee, hides, tobacco, 
vanilla, dyewoods, aromatic plants, timber, <fec. * Her com- 
merce is much greater than that of all the Spanish colonies 
put together. The Brazilians are lively, irritable, hospitable, 

' but ignorant, superstitious, and rather inclined to indol- 
ence. Their acquisition of independence in 1822, however, 
worked like a charm, and produced an extraordinary change 
in their industry, opinions, and modes of thinking. There 
are numerous schools, but although the education is gra- 
tuitous, they are not well attended. The advance Htera- 
' ture has made will be allowed to be great when it is 
remembered that printing was unknown in the country in 
; 1807. According to the constitution introduced by Dorn 
, Pedro, the legislature consists of a Senate of 52 members, 
who hold their places for life, and a House of Congress of 
107, elected by the people for four years; upon the acts of 
both of which bodies the emperor has a negative. The 
members of the lower house are chosen by elections of two 
stages. The householders of a parish meet and appoint 
one elector for every thirty of their number, and the 
electors thus chosen meet in districts and choose? the depu- 
ties. The members of both houses receive salaries. The 
executive power is invested in the emperor assisted by a 
ministry and a council of state. 

The papulation of Brazil amounted to 3,671,558, accord- 
ing to returns published in 1818, and procured probably for 
the purpose of taxation. This was exclusive of the wander- 


ing Indians. In 1823 it was estimated at 4,000,000 
by Humboldt. M. Schoeffer carries it to 5,700,000, and 
an estimate for 1867 makes it 9,858,000, comprising 
8,148,000 free persons, and 1,674,000 slaves. The census 
t^en’in 1872 gives a population of 10,095,978, including 
1,683,864 slaves. 

Brazdl, unlike the Spanish American provinces, has re- 
mained, subject to its ancient sovereign ; and its govern- 
ment, from being colonial, has become imperial and inde- 
pendent, without any violent revolution. The result has 
been greatly in favour of the peace and prosperity of the 
country. See Brazil. 

The portion of South America next to the isthmus in- Columbia, 
eludes the states of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. Prom Venezuela, 
1820 till 1831, when a separation took place, it formed 
one state under the name of Colombia; which name has 
recently been assumed by the republic long known as New 
Granada. The territories of these three states are bounded 
on the south by Peru, on the south-east and east by Brazil 
and Guiana, on the other sides by the sea, and embrace an 
area of 1,020,000 square English miles. The soil is 
fruitful and the climate salubrious, except along the coast 
and in a few other low situations. The eastern part 
consists chiefly of the llanos or steppes of the Orinoco, 
which are very hot ; the western, of the mountain ridges 
of the Andes, which support tracts of table-land -where the 
blessings of a temperate climate are enjoyed, and the 
cerealia of Europe can be successfully cultivated. The 
tropical vegetation extends to the height of 4000 feet; 
from 4000 to 9000 is the region where wheat, barley, and 
leguminous plants thrive. Above the level of 9000 feet 
the climate becomes severe ; and at 15,700 feet vegetation 
ceases. The situation of Colombia is highly favourable 
for commerce. It has excellent ports on both seas ; and 
being mistress of the isthmus of Panama, it has superior 
facilities for establishing a communication from the one to 
the other. The Orinoco and the Amazon afford the inmost 
districts of Venezuela and Ecuador the advantages at 
water carriage to the ocean. The Cassiquiari, an inter- 
mediate channel, by which the Orinoco bifurcates or con- 
nects with the Amazon (a remarkable hydrographical pheno- 
menon), is within the limits of Venezuela. The territory 
contains much gold and silver — ^the former in alluvial depo- 
sits : it has mines of copper and mercury also, with platinum, 
iron, and coal. Its tropic^,l productions are similar to those 
of Brazil ; but it has as yet cultivated few articles for foreign 
markets, and its exports are inconsiderable. The civilised 
population of this country is chiefly located in the districts 
near the coast, and in the high valleys or table-land of the 
Andes. Its amount, according to the Stateman^s Year- 
Booh, is — 

Venezuela 1,664,433 

Colombia 2,794,473 

Ecuador 1,300,000 

5,658,906 

It is always of importance to know in what proportions the 
different races are blended, but on this subject we have 
only approximate data. In Oolombia the whites form about 
half of the population, the Indians about one-third, and 
the negroes about one-tenth, the remainder being of mixed 
blood. In Venezuela the whites form about one-third, the 
Indians about one-thirtieth, and Zamboes (from Indiana 
and negroes) about one-half. In Ecuador the proportions 
are, roughly — ^whites one-sixth, Indians nearly one-half, 
negroes one-thirteenth. 

All the three states are republican. See Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The Argentine Bepublic, or La Plata, is, in point of 
natural advantages, the second state of importance in South 
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Argentine America. It is bounded on the 'west by Chili ; on the north 

EepubHc, by Bolivia; on the east by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
the sea ; and on the south by Patagonia, It embraces an 
area of 515,000 square miles if we include Tucuman, Salta, 
Santiago del Estero, and Jujuy, which scarcely acknowledge 
its authority. Nearly the whole territory of this republic 
consists of open plains destitute of timber, called pampas, 
extending from the Atlantic and the river Paraguay to the 
Andes. The eastern part of these plains exhibits a vigorous 
growth of herbage, intermixedwith a forest of gigantic plants, 
9 or 10 feet high, which have been called thistles, but are 
now known to be artichokes ; in the middle they are covered 
with grass ; and the western division, which extends to the 
toot of the Andes, consists of barren sandy plains, thinly 
sprinkled with shrubs and thorny trees. The openness 
and dryness of the country, however, render it healthy; 
and by the Parana, the Paraguay, and their branches, it 
possesses a great extent of natm^ inland navigation. It 
has mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, and probably iron; 
but its mineral riches have been greatly diminished by the 
separation of Potosi, Cochabamba, La Paz, and other pro- 
vinces now forming part of Bolivia. The force of this 
republic Kes almost entirely in the wealth, intelligence, 
and commercial spirit of its capital, Buenos Ayres, which 
contains 150,000 souls, including a large proportion of 
foreigners. A small number of estamias, or grazing farms, 
are sparingly diffused over its boundless plains, the pro- 
prietors of which keep multitudes of horses and mules, 
flocks of sheep, and vast herds of cattle ; the latter being 
chiefl^y valued for their skins. These people are a bold, 
frank, hardy, half-civilised race, who Hve isolated in the 
wilderness, and scarcely acknowledge any government. 
The census of 1869 gives a total population of 1,736,922. 
See Aroektine Eeptjblio; and for the two small states 
formed out of the north-eastern portion of its territory, see 
Paraguay and Uruguay. Entre Eios, formerly a sepa- 
rate state, is now a province of La Plata. 

Chili, Chili extends along the coast of the Pacific from 24® to 
56® of south latitude : its length is 2270 miles; its breadth 
varies from 40 to 200 ; and its surface, exclusive of Arau- 
cania, which has an area of 88,000 sq. miles, is estimated 
at 130,977 English square miles. The country consists 
properly of the western slope or declivity of the Andes, 
for the branches of the mountains running out in tortuous 
directions from the main trunk reach to the searshore. It 
enjoys an excellent and healthful climate ; severe cold is un- 
known in the inhabited parts, and the heat is seldom exces- 
sive. The useful soil bears a small proportion to the entire 
surface of the country, consisting merely of the bottom of 
the valleys. It has rich mines of gold, silver, and copper in 
the northern provinces ; but very few of them can he worked 
in consequence of the absolute sterility of the adjacent 
country. Its two northern provinces, occupying 450 miles 
of the coast, are nearly perfect deserts. The soil continues 
extremely dry, and yields nothing without irrigation, till we 
reach the latitude of 35® ; and it is believed that not one- 
fiftieth part of the country is fit for cultivation. But south 
of the river Maule the land is covered with fine timber, and 
bears crops of wheat and other grain without the aid of any 
other moisture than what is supplied by the atmosphere. 
This is in truth the fine and fruitfid part of Chih ; and the 
project was once entertained of selecting its chief town, Con- 
ception, for the seat of the government. ChOi has no manu- 
factures, and is unfavourably situated for commerce. It 
has no navigable rivers, while its mountainous surface is an 
obstacle to the formation of roads; but neverthelesa it has 
now upwards of 500 miles of railway opened. A represen- 
tative constitution was established in Chili in 1833.^ An 
enumeration dated 1869 makes the population, exclusive of 
Araucania (with 70,000 aborigines), 1,938,861. See Chiii. 
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Peru may be regarded as a continuation of Chili, consist- Ptm 
ing of the western declivities of the Ancle?, from the 4 t!i 
to the 22 d degree of south latitude, with the addition of 
a considerable tract on the east side of the mountains, be- 
tween the 4th and 1 5tli ]»arallels. There are few countries 
in the world which have a more singular physical charac- 
ter than the western part of Peru. It is a belt or zone 
of sands, 1240 miles in length and from 70 to 600 iu 
breadth, with inequalities of surface which might be called 
mountains if they were not seen in connection with the 
stupendous background of the Andes* This long line of 
desert is intersected by rivers and streams, which are seldom 
less than 20 or more than 80 mOes apart, and on the sides 
of which narrow strips of productive soil are created by 
means of irrigation. These isolated valleys form the 
whole habitable country. Some of the large rivers reach 
the sea ; the smaller are either consumed in irrigating 
the patches of cultivated land or absorbed by the encom- 
passing desert, where it never raina, where neither beast 
nor bird lives, and a blade of vegetation never grew. No 
stranger can travel from one of these valleys to another 
without a guide, for the desert is trackless ; and the only 
indications of a route are an occasional duster of bones, 
the remains of beasts of burden that have perished. Even 
experienced guides, who regulate their course by the stars, 
the sun, or the direction of the wind, sometimes lose their 
path, and they almost inevitably perish. Of a party of 300 
soldiers thrown ashore by a shipwreck in 1823 on one of 
these desert spaces, nearly a hundred expired before they 
reached the nearest valley. Ignorance and wonder have 
been busy with this singular region : legends are current, • 
which tell that descendants of the andent Peruvians have 
lived in some of these mysterious valleys, hid from the know- 
ledge of their merciless invaders, since the days of the 
Incas. We have no reason to believe that more than one 
acre in a hundred of maritime Peru will ever be available 
for the sustenance of mankind. The country has two ad- 
vantages — ^its mines of the precious metals, and a temperate 
and delightful climate, in consequence of the absence of rain 
and the fogs which intercept the solar heat. It can nev^ 
be rich in the proper sense of the term, or make much pro- 
gress in the improvements which depend upon a dense popu- 
lation. Like Chili, it has no navigable rivers — and nature 
has deprived it of the means of forming good roads. There 
are indeed few countries in the world whose natural advan- 
tages have been so much overrated as Peru ; and it requires 
little sagacity to discover that its future career cannot cor- 
respond with its past celebrity. The districts east of the 
Andes, which have a hot climate accompanied with a rich 
soil, win ultimately be the most valuahle part of the country ; 
but their secluded situation and want of communication 
with other countries must keep them long in a backward 
state. The government is republican. Peru comprehends 
a surface of 502,760 square miles; the capital, Lima, 
contained in 1862 a population of 121,370. In that year 
a rough calculation was made which gave 3,199,000 as the 
entire population of the republic. It was also estimated 
that the proportions of races were ; — 

Indians.. 57 per cent. 

Mixed races 23 „ 

Spaniards, Negroes, Chinese, &c. 20 „ 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru, lies eastward of Lower Peru, and BoUria, 
is bounded on the south by the Argentine Eepublie, and on 
the north and east by Brazil. It is of an irregular form, and 
comprehends a space of 47 3,300 square miles. The climate 
is pleasant and healthful, the soil is generally dry, and in the 
eastern parts, as weE as the devated taHe-iand, its aridity 
produces barrenness. Nature, however, as a compensation 
for its other disadvantages, has bestowed upon it some of 
the richest mines in the world. The country was erected 
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inxu an independent state only m 1826, and named Bolivia 
in honour of its liherator Bolivar. It has a small strip of 
barren territory on the sh<f»^es of the Pacific Ocean, between 
the 22d and 25th parallel ; but it is, properly speaking, 
entirely an inland country, and more deficient in the means 
of communicating with foreign nations than any other state 
in America. See Bolivia. 

Guatemala or “Central America'' originally occupied all 
the narrow part of the continent from the 83d to the 94th 
degree of west longitude, extending 800 imles in length, 
and covering a space of 130,000 square miles. The surface 
of the country is MUy, and in most parts mountainous; the 
climate warm and very moist. The mineral wealth of the 
countzy is not great ; but this is compensated by the rich- 
ness of its soil and its excellent commercial position. It 
was a federal republic, but its five provinces have now 
become independent states. Humboldt estimated the 
population of the five states at 1,600,000. According 
to a statement furnished to Mr Thomson, ’a former British 
envoy by the government, it was 2,000,000; while the 
most recent of the estimates made by the resident officials 
give a total of 2,335,019, viz. 


Guatemala (1865) 1,180,000 

St Salvador (1870) 434,520 

Honduras 250,000 

Nicaragua 350,000 

Costa Eica 120, 499 


2,335,019 

The proportions of the different races have been esti- 
mated as follows : — 

. Hnmljoldt Thomson. 

Whites and Creoles 20 per cent. 20 per cent. 

Mixed classes 28 „ 40 „ 

Indians 52 „ 40 „ 

Mexico is the most populous and powerful of all the new 
states erected in America since the commencement of the 
present century. Previous to the war with the United 
States it embraced an area of 1,600,000 square miles, which 
was reduced to 1,030,442 by the cession of the northern 
provinces in 1848. About three-fourths of the surface con- 
sists either of mountains or table-land, raised from 5000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea. Owing to this extraordinary 
elevation, even those parts of the country which lie within 
the torrid zone (the low ground on the coast excepted) 
enjoy a dry, cool, and s^ubrious atmosphere; but this 
advantage is counterbalanced by the insufficient supply of 
moisture and the rapid evaporation resulting from the 
same cause, which render the soil generally rather arid, 
and in many parts absolutely barren; by the smallness 
of the rivers and the almost entire absence of inland 
navigation ; and by the obstacles which the steep and 
rugged ascents from the coast present to land-carriage. 
The republic is, besides, almost destitute of ports on the 
Atlantic side. Mexico is extremely rich in the precious 
metals ; and there are few regions upon which nature has 
lavished so great a variety of vegetable productions, or 
where plants fitted to the coldest and the hottest climates 
may be seen so nearly in jnxtaposition. The low ground 
on the east coast ^ is admirably adapted for raising sugar; 
and no country is more favourably situated for growing 
the other great articles of West India produce — coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, indigo, and tobacco. The raising of bread- 
stufs—sB they are temed by the Anglo-Americans— wheat, 
maize, and barley, with potatoes, the cassava root, beans, 
pumpkins, fruit, ^ <fec. — ^for domestic consumption, will neces- 
sarily be the chief branch of industry on the table-lands. 
The mines have never employed above 30,000 labourers ; 
^d their superior productiveness depends chiefly on two 
circnmstances— the great abundance of the ore, which is 
only of poor quality, and the comparative facility with 


which they can be worked owing to their being generally 
situated in fertile districts, where provisions, wood, and all 
materials can be easily procured. 

Mexico has had her full share of the ignorance and supeiv 
stition which belonged to Spain; and these evils, with her 
internal dissensions and her rapacious, immoral, and intole- 
rant clergy, are great obstacles to her improvement. That 
excessive inequality of fortune which corrupts both extremes 
of society has been nowhere in the world more prevalent than 
in Mexico. Individual proprietors possessed immense tracts 
of land and boundless wealth, while all the great towns 
swarmed' with beggars, and thousands fell a sacrifice to fa- 
mine from time to time. The Mexican constitution, which 
is federal and almost a literal copy of that of the United 
States, was established in 1824. The distinction of cccstesj 
which was maintained in the greatest rigour under the colo- 
nial system, has now disappeared, and power and office are 
open, not only legally hut practically, to men of all colours. 
The African blacks formed an extremely small proportion of 
the Mexican population at all times; and since the revolution 
slavery has ceased. The number of inhabitants was estimated 
at 6,800,000 by Humboldt inl823, and classed as follows: — 


Numbers, Proportions. 

Whites 1, 230, 000 19 per cent. 

Mixed races 1,860,000 27 „ 

Indians 3,710,000 54 „ 


Mr Ward states that very few of the whites, so called, are 
free from a mixture of Indian blood ; and now when the 
odious distinctions founded on complexion are abolished, 
they readily acknowledge it. Mr Ward estimated the 
popi^tion at 8,000,000 in 1827. In 1869 that of 
Mexico with its present boundaries was stated to be 
9,176,082. See IMexioo. 

Hayti, called formely Hispaniola and St Domingo, was Hayti, 
a colony belonging partly to France and partly to Spain 
till 1791, when the blacks rose in arms, killed a number of 
whites, and expelled the rest. The attempts of England in 
1793, and of France in 1801, to conquer the island, both 
failed, and Hayti has at length been acknowledged as an 
independent state by all the great powers, including Prance. 

The island, which contains about 28,000 square miles, is 
remarkably fertile ; hut its climate, like that of the West 
In(3hes generally, is rather unhealthy. The population, 
which before the revolution was estimated at 600,000, is 
now said to amount to 900,000 or 1,000,000, and it is almost 
entirely composed of blacks and mulattoes. The island 
formed one state till 1844, when the eastern or Spanish 
portion revolted, and established its independence. It is 
now the republic of “Dominica," ruled by a president, 
while the western portion, retaining the name of Hayti, 
was fomed into an empire under Faustin I,; but in 1867 a 
republican constitution was proclaimed. After long negotia- 
tions, the French government agreed in 1838 to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Hayti on condition of the latter 
paying 60,000,000 of francs by small aTinnal instalments 
continued for 30 years. The money was destined chiefly 
to indemnify the French proprietors who were chased from 
the island in 1791. Nothing has been paid of late years. 

The multifarious nature of the subject prevents us from West 
attempting any description of the West India colonies, in- 
sular and continental. The islands have been variously 
denominated, but the most convenient division seems to us 
the following : — 1. The Great Antilles, comprehending 
Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Bico; 2. The Small 
Antilles, extending in a semicircle from Porto Hico to the 
coast of Guiana; 3. The Bahama Isles, about 500 in num- 
ber, of which, however, only a small number are inhabited. 

The British colonies are 18 in number, viz., 16 imidar— 
Jamaica, Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, St Kitts, St Lucia, St Vincent, Tobago^ 
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Tortola, Trinidad, Bahamas, Bermuda, Falkland Island; 
and 2 contmental— British Guiana and Honduras. The 
colonies contaiaed a population of 1,238,967 in 1871, of 
whom probably four-fifths were persons of colour. 

The Spanish colonies are Cuba and Porto Kico. Cuba has 
an area of 4:5,883 square miles, and in 1867 the population 
was 1,4:14,508. Porto Rico has an area of 3630 square miles, 
and in 1866 a population of 646,362 persons. In 1867 
there were upwards of 700,000 slaves in these two colonies. 

In August 1872 the Spanish government issued a decree 
ordering that arrangements shoidd be made for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves ; and in December 1872 a bill 
was laid before the Spanish Cortes for the abolition of slavery 
in Porto Rico in 1873 ; so that probably slavery will soon 
be extinct throughout the whole of America. 

The French colonies in the West Indies include Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe, and some smaller isles ; and on the 
continent, Guiana. According to a recent authority the 
population of these colonies was 318,934. 

The Dutch have Surinam on the continent, with the 
islands of Oura 5 oa, St Eustatius, and St Martin. 

In 1870 the population of the islands was 35,482, and 
of Surinam 69,885, occupying an area of 2812 geographical 
square miles. Slavery has ceased since July 1863, when the 
Dutch government compensated the owners for 44, 6 46 slaves. 

The Danes have the small islands of Santa Cruz 
and St John, containing a population of 24,698 in 
1860, of whom most are freed slaves, and St Thomas, 
which had in the same year a population of 13,463. 
St Bartholomew, another of the Lesser Antilles, belongs 
to Sweden. 

Transit The problem of making a grand highway for travel and 
from the traffic from the Atlantic to Qie Pacific, either across the 
Atlantic to breadth of the American continent or by taking advantage 
the Pacific. narrow isthmus that joins its northern to its southern 
portion, has been the subject of many schemes since its 
western as well as its eastern shores have been inhabited by 
enterprising nations, skilled in commerce and in mechanical 
arts. It is interesting to remark that, whereas the hope of 
sailing to India by a westward route was the motive which 
guided the navigators of the 16 th century to the disco- 
very of America, the means of internal communication for 
this part of the earth, and the geographical exploration of 
its remote extremities, have been more recently advanced 
by the desire of finding a path in this direction to the 
Asiatic resorts of mercantile activity. Arctic voyagers 
were at first invited to the icy seas of high latitudes by 
the dream of a north-west passage to China and the East 
Indies. It was a passage by sea from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific which Sir John Franklin went to seek in his last 
expedition in 1845, but which Captain Maclure effected in 
1866, though by an opposite course from Behring's Strait 
to Baffin's Bay. But it is scarcely possible that ttiis route 
along the north coasts of America should ever be habitually 
frequented by mariners going to and fro between the two 
oceans. At the opposite extremity of the continent arrange- 
ments have lately been made to substitute a shorter way 
to the Pacific for that round Cape Horn by improving the 
navigation of the Strait of Magalhaens, which separates 
Tierra del Fuego from the south portion of the mainland. 
The project of cutting a canal through the central American 
isthmus has often been discussed. There can be no doubt 
of the practicability of a system of ^ inland navigation from 
the Atlantic coast by the river San Juan to Lake FTicar- 
agua, and thence by a canal to the neighbouring Lake 
Managua or Leon, with a short artificial channel of exit to 
the Pacific. A different route, of combined river and canal 
navigation, has more recently been proposed, which would 
cut off the whole of the isthmus from the body of South 
America — entering the uppermost part of that mainland 


by the river Atrato from the Gulf of Darien, ascending 
this river 160 nules, then following up the course of the 
Hapipi or the Bajaya, tributaries of the Atrato — crossing 
the coast range of bills by a canal with several locks, and 
descending to the Pacific either in Limon Bay or in the 
Gulf of Cupica. But these projects could he adapted only 
to the admission of vessels of smaller size than such as in 
the present day are commonly employed for commercial 
traffic between distant regions of lie world. In spite of 
the grand example of the Suez 0anal5 it seems likely that, 
in a country tolerably productive of wealth and capable of 
supporting population, the more profitable means of provid- 
ing for a through traffic will be found in railroads, which 
serve also for the accommodation of intermediate districts. 
In this class of undertakings North America has of late 
years displayed a wonderful degree of active enterprise. 
The line of 60 miles from Aspinwall, near Chagres, across 
the neck of land,, which is there so narrow, to Panama, on 
the Pacific side, though situated in the territory of a Spanish 
republic, was constructed by citizens of the United States, 
expressly for the traffic between New York and San 
Francisco. But since that first opening of a gateway 
of communication with California, Australia, or China^ 
for the travellers and merchandise of the Atkntic states 
or of Europe, the whole breadth of the continent where it 
widens, in latitudes between 35® and 45® N., all belonging 
to the United States, has been traversed by a continuous 
railroad system. The middle link of this system is the 
Union Pacific Railway, 1600 miles long, from Omaha, on 
the Missouri, in the state of Nebraska, through that state, 
up the course of the Platte river, and through Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, crossing the summits of three 
great mountain ranges from 7000 feet to 8250 feet high, 
and meeting the Central Pacific Railway of CaUfomia. 
This line was through a barren desert for several hundred 
miles, in the arid uplands of Idaho and the salt plains of 
Utah; but its construction has served to bring the com- 
mercial cities of the Atlantic and of the Pacific within six 
or seven days' journey of each other. Three or four rival 
projects of railways across the width of the United States, 
or extensions of the existing railway system westward from 
the Mississippi and Missouri, have been taken up with 
some promise of their realisation. The one which offers 
the greatest advantages is that designed to ascend the long 
and broad valley of tie Arkansas river, and to cross the 
Rocky Mountains with a southerly inclination into New 
Mexico, opening up the Rio Grande and San Juan country, 
which is said to be very rich, and thence passing on to the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado, and to the Nevada mining 
district. Near the northern frontier of the United States 
territory, where it borders on the British Dominion of 
Canada, another continental Hne from east to west is now 
in progress — ^that is, from the western extremity of Lake 
Superior, through Minnesota, Dakotah, and Washington, to 
Puget Sound, just helowYancouver Island. But the work 
of this kind that will be most interesting to many of our 
readers is that undertaken in 1871 by the government of 
the Canadian Dominion. By the extension of the Dominion 
beyond the Rocky Monntains to include British Columbia, 
and the incorporation of the vast territories of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, nearly the whole of North America above 
the 49th parallel is united in one grand British colonial 
province, and the Canadian Pacific Railway will do much 
to promote a compact union between the widely-scattered 
communities of Her Majesty's subjects on this great con- 
tinent. The line will proceed from a port on the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, westward to the Red River settle- 
ment, near Lake Winnipeg, now forming the province of 
Manitoba ; and will thence be conducted up the valley 
of the river Saskatchewan to the foot of the Rocky 
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Motmtaiiis, wMch it win cross by tbe Tellowhead Pass, 
to descend along tie Thomson and Fraser rivers, in 
British Columbia, till it finally reaches the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, possibly connecting Vancouver Island with 
the mainland by a bridge over the narrowest part of the 
straits. In connection with the Grand Tniiik and other 
railways of Canada, supplemented by the Intercolonial 
Kailway between Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, this new western line will afibrd the most 
direct and expeditious means of transit across North Ame- 
rica, and will probably become the favourite route for mails 
and passengers and light traffic firom Europe to China. It 
will open a country which abounds in mineral wealth, 
especially of iron, coal, and copper; while the Saskat- 
chewan valley, and the belt of fertile soil lying at the base 
of the Eocky Mountains (where the climate, as far north as 
Fort Dunvegan on the Peace river, is not more severe than 
that of Toronto, though in latitudes beyond 66® N., nearly 
thirteen degrees above that place), are capable of sustaining 
an agricultural population. The progress of railroad con- 
struction in North America, stimulating and a- s st stin g the 
development of industrial resources with amazing rapidity, 
is a feature of high importance in the most recent phases of 
the world’s civilisation. Its average rate of advance in the 
United States alone, during the five years preceding January 
1873, was nearly 6000 miles annu^y of new railway; and 
the aggregate length of railway lines in the Union, all com- 
pleted and in actual working, was then computed at 71,000 
nulea. British America, as we have seen, will not be left 
deficient of similar appliances for its internal improvement. 

A great auriferous deposit was discovered in Upper Cali- 
fornia in the end of 1847, just before its formal cession 
to the United States. It is situated in the valley of the 
Sacramento river, and its principal branch the Joaquin, and 
is believed to extend over a range of country 200 miles in 
length, or more. The gold is found in its virgin state in 
small grains in three different situations— in sand 
and gravel beds ; secondly^ among decomposed or disin- 
tegrated granite; and thirdly, intermixed with a friable 
talcose slate standing in vertical strata, and containing 
white quartz, interlaminated or in veins. The largest 
pieces of gold are found in and near the talcose slate rocks, 
over which the streams flow; but the finer particles and 
scales have been carried down by the water to the lowest 
part of the valleys. It was known before that gold existed 
in the country ; but the wonderful richness of the deposit 
was only discovered in 1847, in making a mill-race on 
American Fork, a small branch of the Sacramento. It 
soon became widely knoTO, and attracted multitudes of 
persons, first from the neighbouring districts, and by and 
by from all parts of the world. The population, which 
was estimated at 15,000 in 1848, had increased to 92,000 
in 1860, and in 1870 was found to be 660,247. 

Humboldt gave the following estimate of the entire popu- 
lation of America in 1823 : — 


Whites 


Number. 

IS 471 Oflfl 

Proportion. 




S fiin nnn 

38 per cent. 
of; 

Negroes ■ 
Mixed races 

slaves, 6,000,000 ) 
Free, 1,433,000 ( 

fi nnn 

- 54 ) n 

19 „ 



, 34,942.000 

m „ 

Bollaert made the following estimate for 1863 

— 

Whites 


Number. 

SR n7iL lOR 

Proportion. 

62 per cent. 

Indians...... 


n mi 7in 

Negroes ..... 
Mestizoes ... 


fi ORi nnn \ 

10 „ 

17 » 

Mnlattoes... 
Zamboes 



19 .. 



72,842,833 
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What will be the number of the inhabitants of the new 
continent two or three centuries hence, and of what races 
wfil it consist? Setting aside the negroes, to simplify the 
question, and the Indians, who will gradually disappear, it 
is evident that the soil of America is destined to be occupied 
by two races, who may be designated as the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Spanish-Indian. In the latter the Indian blood 
greatly predominates, for the Creoles or pure progeny of 
the Spaniards probably do not constitute more than 20 per 
cent, of the population, while the civUised Indians may 
amount to 60, and the Mestizoes to 30. 


The whites m the XJmted States were in 1850 19,500,000 

The population of British America 2, 6 00, 000 


22,000,000 

The population of Spanisk and Portuguese America, 

I exclusive of slaves, was in round numbers 20,000,000 

The Anglo-Saxon population in America increases at 3 
per cent. annnaEy, and doubles its numbers in 25 years. 

Its amount in 1850 was 22,000,000 

In 1875 it will he 44,000,000 

In 1900 88,000,000 

In 1925. 176,000,000 

A population of 176,000,000 spread over the territories 
of the United States and Canada would only afford an 
average of 40 persons to each square mile, about l-7th part 
of the density which England now exhibits, and could occa- 
sion no pressure. But let us suppose the rate of increase 
after 1925 to fall to 2 per cent., the period of doubling will 
then be 35 years. 

In 1960 the number will be 352,000,000 

In 1995 do. do 704,000,000 

Suppose the rate again to decline to 1| per cent., which 
scarcely exceeds that of England and Prussia, the i)eriod of 
doubling will then be 60 years. 

In 2045 the number will be 1,408,000,000 

In 2095 do. do 2,816,000,000 

Let us now compare with this the growth of the Spanisa- 
Indian population, doubling its numbers in 76 years. 

Its amount in 1850 was 20,000,000 

In 1925 it wiU be 40,000,000 

In 2000 do 80,000,000 

, In 2076 do 160,000,000 

In 2095 (interval of 20 years) 200,000,000 

It hence appears that, supposing both races to have free Prospects 
space for expansion, the Anglo-Saxon population in 220 of America, 
years from the present time amount to 2816 millions, 
while the Spanish-Indian population wiH only have multi- 
plied to 200 millions, or me-fourteenth part of the other. 

It will be shown by and by, on probable grounds, that the 
new continent, if fuHy peopled, could support 3600 millions, 
and there would consequently be room enough for both; but 
long before this density is attained the two races will inevi- 
tably come into collision. In new settlements, where the 
best lands are invariably first occupied and the iiaferior 
neglected, the population is always thinly diffused. The 
Anglo-Saxons wOl therefore crowd to the richer fields of 
the south, while milli ons of acres of their own poorer lands 
are still untenanted ; for we may rest assured that before 
cultivation is extended to the third-rate soils on the north 
side of the boundary, means will be found to appropriate 
the first-rate soils on the south side. These may be acquired 
by purchase like the lauds of Louisiana, or by conquest 
lie those of New Mexico and California, but in one way 
or another they will be acquired. Nearly forty years ago 
M. de Tocqueville calculated that along the great space 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian lakes the whitel 
were advancing over the wilderness at an average rate of 
17 miles per annum, and that enlightened observer was 
powerfully impressed by the grandeur and solemnity of 
this deluge of men, for ever swelling and flowing onwardy 
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to the west, the south, and the north, as “ driven by the 
hand of God/^ Since he wrote the rate of progress has 
perhaps doubled, and every year will quicken its pace. If, 
then, we take a glance at the state of America at any 
future period, say 220 years hence (a.i}. 2095), we must take 
the ratio of increase of the two cMised races as the prime 
element of our calculation. We may assume that the 
whole continent, from Behring's Straits and Hudson's Bay 
to Cape Horn, will be divided between the two races in 
some such proportion as their rate of growth indicates — ^it 
may be 10, 15, or 20 to 1. Supposing them to maintaia a 
separate existence, the weaker race will probably be driven, 
like the Welsh before the English, into the mountainous and 
inhospitable regions. On the other hand, it is possible, and 
not improbable, that the smaller population may be absorbed 
into the mass of the greater, be incorporated with it, and 
adopt its language. The result, Hke other things in the 
womb of time, may be modified by causes yet unseen ; but 
in whatever shape it may present itself, there is little risk in 
« predicting that the Anglo-Saxon race is destined by its 

superior inteUigenee and energy to rule the New World 
from end to end. American statesmen now speak of the 
whole continent as the heritage of their people. 

Useful soil Paradoxical as the fact may appear, we are satisfied that 
in New and the new continent, though less than the size of the old, 
contains at least an equS. quantity of useful soil and much 
more than an equal amount of productive power. America 
is indebted for this advantage to its comparatively small 
breadth, which brings nearly all its interior within reach of 
the fertilising exhalations of the ocean. In the old conti- 
nent, owing to its great extent from east to west, the cen- 
tral parts, deprived of moisture, are almost everywhere de- 
serts j and a belt round the western, southern, and eastern ‘ 
shores, comprises nearly all that contributes to the support 
of man. How much fruitful land, for instance, is there in 
continental Asia? If we draw a line from the Gulf of 
Cutch (near the Indus) to the head of the Yellow Sea, we 
cut off India and China, with the intervening Birman em- 
pire and the southern vaUeys of Thibet ; and this space, 
which comprises only about one-fifth of the surface of Asia, 
embraces five-sixths of its productive power. Arabia, 
Persia, Central Thibet, Western India, Chinese and Inde- 
pendent Tartary are deserts, with scattered patches of use- 
ful soil not amounting to the twentieth part of their extent. 
Siberia, or Northern Asia, is little better, owing to aridity 
and cold together. Anatolia,' Armenia, the Punjab, and a 
narrow strip along the western shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
north as far as the 60th parallel, compose the only valuable 
agricultural territory beyond India and China, Europe, 
which is merely the western margin of Asia, is all fruitful in 
the south ; but on the north its fruitfulness terminates at the 
60th or 62d parallel, Africa has simply a border of useful 
soil round three-fourths of its sea-coast, with some detached 
portions of tolerably good land in its interior. Of the 
31,000,000 of square ^es which these three continents 
occupy, we cannot find, after some calculation, that the pro- 
ductive soil constitutes so much as one-third, and of that 
third a part is but poor. 

Now, in estimating the useful soil in America we reject — 
1. Most of the region north of the latitude of 63°, amounting 
to 2,600,000 square miles ; 2. A belt of barren land about 
300 miles broad by 1000 in length, or 300,000 square miles, 
lying on the east side of the Rocky Mountains; 3, A belt of 
arid land of similar extent situated on the east side of the 
Andes, between 24° and 40° of south latitude; 4. The desert 
shore of Peru, equal to 100,000 square miles; 6, An extent 
of 100,000 square miles for the arid country of Lower CaJi- 
fomia and Sonora; and 6, An extent of 600,000 square 
miles for the summits of the Andes and the south extremity 
of Patagonia. These make an aggregate of 3,900,000 


square miles; and this, deducted from 13,900,000, lea'v^ 
10,000,000 square miles as the quantity of useful soil in 
the New World, 

The productive powers of the soil depend on two drcum- Ratio of 
stances, heat and moisture ; and these increase as we fertility to 
approach the equator. Now, it appears that the produo- 
tive or rather nutritive powers of the soil will be pretty 
correctly indicated by combining the ratios of the heat and 
the moisture, expressing the former of these in degrees of 
the centigrade scale. Something, we know, depends on the 
distribution of the heat through the different seasons ; but as 
we do not aim at minute accuracy, this may be overlooked. 


Latitude. 

Inches of Bain. 

Mean Heat. 

Product. 

Ratio. 

60 

16 

7 

112 

4 

45 

29 

14 

406 

15 

0 

96 

28 

' 2688 

100 


Thus, if the description of food were a matter of indiffer- 
ence, the same extent of ground which supports four persons 
at the latitude of 60°, would support 15 at ■the latitude of 
45°, and 100 at the equator. But the food preferred will 
not always be that which the land yields in greatest abund- 
ance; and another most important qualifying circumstance 
must be considered — it is labour which renders the ^ound 
fruitful, and the power of the human frame to sustain iabo-ur 
is greatly diminished in hot climates. We shall therefore 
consider the capacity of the land to support population as 
proportional to the third power of the cosine (or radius of 
gyration) of the latitude. It will therefore stand thus in 
round numbers : — 

Latitude, 0" 15" 30" 46" 60" 

Productiveuesa, 100 90 65 85 12 J 

In England the density of population is about 389 per- Increase 
sons per square mile ; but Englaud is in some measure the P^pria- 
workshop of the world, and supports, by her foreign trade, 
a greater population than her soil can nourish. In France 
the density of population is about 177 ; in Germany it varies 
from 100 to 200. On these grounds, we may assume that 
the number of persons which a sqxiare mile can properly sus- 
tain without generating the pressure of a redundant popular 
tion is 150 at the latitude of 50°, and 26 is the sum which 
expresses the productiveness of this paraUeL Then taking, 
for the sake of simplicity, 36 as the index of the productive- 
ness of the useful soil beyond 30° in America, and 85 as that 
of the country within the parallel of 30° on each side of the 
equator, we have about 4,000,000 square miles, each capable 
of supporting 200 persons, and 6,700,000 square miles, each 
capable of supporting 490 person. It follows that if the 
natural resources of America were fully developed it would 
afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 of inhabitants, a number 
nearly five times as great as the entire mass of human beings 
now existing upon the globe 1 
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L — ^Introductory. 

Tlie literature of the United States, ■while still half our 
own, is pervaded, to a degree not easily estimated, by a 
foreign element. The relationship between Englishmen 
and Americans, maldng them ignorant of their mii'tual 
ignorance, operates against the soundness of their judg- 
ment on each otheris work. Community of speech, which 
ought to be a bond of union, is often a medium of offence; 
for it dispenses with a study of the hinguage, and in 
studying a language we learn something also of the 
habits and social histories which are reflected in, and 
serve to interpret, distinctly alien literatures. Facility of 
travel, making it easy to acquire first impressions, is a 
temptation to such hasty estimates as many of the most 
accomplished Americans have formed of England, and 
many of the most accomplished Englishmen have formed 
of America. The least satisfactory works of some of their 
foremost -writers, as Mr Hawthome^s Old Home and Mr 
Emerson’s English Traits^ are those associated wi'fch their 
transatlantic experiences. Bnt of the mistakes on both 
sides, ludicrous and grave, we have had perhaps the larger 
share. Few Americans have ever so misconceived a 
British statesman as we misconceived Mr Lincoln, or gone 
so far astray in regard to any crisis of our history as we 
did in reference to the moving springs and results of their 
Civil War. The source of this greater ignorance lies not 
so much in greater indifference as in greater difficulty. 
England is one, compact and stable. The United States ; 
are many, vast, various, and in perpetual motion. An old 
country is a study, but a new country is a problem. 
Antiquity is brought to our firesides in the classics, till 
Athens and Eome 

To us are nothing novel, nothing strange.” 

We are more familiar with the Acropolis than with the 
Western Capitol — ^with Mt. Soracte than with the Catskills. 
Our scholars know more about Babylon than about Chicago. 
Dante immortalises for us the Middle Age; Plantagenet 
England is revived in Chaucer ; the inner rife of modern 
England has a voice in Tennyson and the Brownings. 
Where is the poet who will reveal to us the secrets of a 
land,” in some respects indeed like our own, but separated 
in other respects by differences which the distance of 3000 
miles of ocean only half represents ; which, starting on 
another basis, has developed itself with energies hitherto 
unknown in directionB hitherto unimagined 1 Who will 
become the interpreter of a race which has in two Centuries 
diffused itself over a continent, the resources of which are 
not more than half discovered, and which has to absorb 
within itself and harmonise the discordant elements of 
other races for whom the resources of the Old World are 
well-nigh exhausted ? Caret vate sacro; but it does not 
want poetical aspirations as well as practical daring : 

Tlds land o' oum I tell ye's gut to be 
A better conn^ than man ever see ; 

I feel my sperit swellin’ with a cry 

That seems to say, ‘ Break forth and prophesy.’ 

O strange Hew World, tbet yet wast never young, 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ want was wrung, 

Brown foundlm o’ the woo(£, whose baby bed 
Was prowled round by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru’ shifts an’ wants an’ pams, 
Hursed by stem men with empires in their brains, ” 

IL — Conditions and Charaoteristics of American 
Literature. 

Xhe number of ■wri'ters who have acquired some amount 


of well-founded reputation in the United States is startling. 
The mere roll of their names would absorb a great part oi 
the space here available for an estimate of the works 
which best represent theim Mr Griswold informs us that 
he has in his own library more than 700 volumes of native 
novels and tales; his Ust of “remarkable men” is like 
Homer’s catalogue of ships. Almost every Yankee town 
has indeed its local representatives of literature, reflecting 
in prose or verse the impulses and tendencies of the time. 
But while America has given birth to more than a fair 
proportion of eminent theologians, jurists, economists, and 
naturalists, hardly any great modern country, excepting 
Kussia, has in the same number of years produced fewer 
works of general interest likely to become classical ; and 
Bishop Berkeley’s prophecy of another golden age of arts in 
the Empire of the West still awaits fulfilment. This fact, 
mainly attributable to obvious historic causes, is frankly 
recognised by her own best authors, one of whom has 
confessed — “From Washington, proverbially the city of 
magnificent distances, through all its cities, states, and 
territories, ours is a country of beginnings, of projects, of 
designs, of er^ectations.” The conditions under wbdeh 
the communities of the Hew World were established, and 
the terms on which they have hitherto existed, have been 
unfavourable to Art. The religious and commercial en- 
thusiasms of the first adventurers to her shores, supplying 
themes for ■the romancers of a later age, were themselves 
antagonistic to romance. The spirit which tore down the 
aisles of St Eegulus, and was revived in England in a 
reaction against music, painting, and poetry, the Pilgrim 
Fathers bore with them in the “ Mayflower,” and planted 
across the seas. The life of the early colonists left no 
leisure for refinement. They had to conquer nature before 
admiring it, to feed and clothe before analysing them- 
selves. The ordinary cares of existence beset them to the 
exclusion of its embellishments. While Dryden, Pope, 
and Addison were polishing stanzas and adding grace to 
English prose, they were felling trees, navigating rivers, 
and fertilising valleys. We had time, amid our wars, to 
form new measures, to balance canons of criticism, to dis- 
cuss systems of philosophy ; with them 

“ The need that pressed sorest 
Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the forest,'' 

The struggle for independence, absorbing the whole 
energies of the nation, developed military genius, states- 
manship, and oratory, but was hostile to what is called 
polite Hterature. The people of the United States have 
had to act their Iliad, and they have not had time to sing 
it. ^ They have had to piece together the di^ecta membra of 
various races, sects, and parties, in a 7raLvrorr<S>\iov iroXireimv* 
Their genius is an unwedded Vulcan, melting down all 
the elements of civilisation in a gigantic furnace. An 
enlightened people in a new land, “ where almost every- 
one has facilities elsewhere unknown for making his 
fortune,” it is not to be wondered that the pursuit of 
wealth has been their leading impulse ; nor is it perhaps 
to be regretted that much of their originality has ^been 
expended upon inventing machines instead of manufactur- 
ing verses, or that their religion itself has taken a practical 
-frum. One of their own authors confesses that the com- 
mon Hew England life is still a lean impoverished life, in 
distinction from a rich and suggestive one ; ” but it is 
there alone that the speculative and artistic tendencies of 
recent years have found room and occasion for develop- 
ment, Our travellers find a peculiar charm in the manly 
force and rough adventurous spirit of the Far West, but 
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tihe poetry of the pioneer is imconscioiis. The attractive 
culture of the South has been limited in extent and degree. 
The hothouse fruit of wealth and leisure, it has never 
struck its roots deeply into native soil Since the Eevolu- 
tion days, when Virginia was the nurse of statesmen, the 
few thinkers of America born south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line — outnumbered by those belonging to the single State 
of Massachusetts — ^have commonly migrated to New York 
or Boston in search of a university training. In the 
world of letters at least, the Southern States have shone 
by reflected light ; nor is it too much to say, that mainly 
by their connection with the North the Carofinas have been 
saved from sinking to the level of Mexico or the Antilles. 
Whether we look to India or Louisiana, it would seem 
that the tropical sun takes the poetic fire out of Anglo- 
Saxon veins, and the indolence which is the concomitant 
of despotism has the same benumbing effect. Like the 
Spartan marshalling his helots, the planter lounging among 
his slaves was made dead to Art by a paralysing sense of 
his own superiority. AJl the best transatlantic literature 
is inspired by the spirit of confidence — often of over-con- 
fidence — ^in labour. It has only flourished freely in a free 
soil; and for almost all its vitality and aspirations, its 
comparatively scant performance and large promise, we 
must turn to New England. Its defects and merits are 
those of the national character as developed in the Northern 
States, and we mi^st seek for an explanation of its peculiari- 
ties in the physical and moral circumstances which sur- 
round them. 

When we remember that the Komans lived under the 
sky of Italy, that the character of the modern Swiss is 
like that of the modern Dutch, we shall be on our guard 
against attributing too much to the influence of external 
nature. Another race than the Anglo-Saxon would doubt- 
less have made another America; but we cannot avoid 
the belief that the climate and soH of America have had 
something to do in moulding the Anglo-Saxon race, in 
making its features approximate to those of the Ked 
Indian, and stamping it with a new character. An electric 
atmosphere, and a temperature ranging at some seasons from 
60® to 100® in twenty-four hours, have contributed largely 
fco engender that restlessness which is so conspicuous “ a 
note ” of the people. A territory which seems boundless 
as the ocean has been a material agent in fostering an 
ambition unbridled by traditionary restraiats.^ When 
European poets and essayists write of nature, it is to con- 
trast her permanence with the mutability of human Me. 
We talk of the everlasting hills, the perennial fountains, 
the ever-recurring seasons. Damna tamen celeres reparant 
ccelestia lunse — ^noa ubi decidimus ” — In the same spirit 
Byron contemplates the sea and Tennyson a running 
stream. In America, on the other hand, it is the extent of 
nature that is dwelt upon — ^the infinity of space, rather 
than the infinity of time, is opposed to the limted rather 
than to the transient existence of man. Nothing strikes a 
traveller in that country so much as this feature of magni- 
tude. The rivers like rolling lakes, the lakes which are 
inland seas, the forests, the plains, Niagara itself, with its 
world of waters, owe their magnificence to their immensity ; 
and by a transference, not unnatural although fallacious, 
the Americans generally have modeEed their ideas of art 
after the same standard of size. Their wars, their hotels, 
their language, are pitched on the huge scale of their 
distances. Orphaned of the solemn inspiration of anti- 
quity,” they gain in surface what they have lost in age ; 
in hope, what they have lost in memory. 

« ..n riiftA untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when they move/ 

is all their own; and they have the arena and the expecta- 


tions of a continent to set against the culture and the 
ancestral voices of a thousand years. Where Englishmen 
remember, Americans anticipate. In thought and action 
they are ever rushing into empty spaces. Incept in a few 
of the older States, a family mansion is rarely rooted to the 
same town or district ; and the tie which unites one gene- 
ration with another being easily broken, the want of con- 
tinuity in life breeds a want of continuity in ideas. The 
American mind delights in speculative and practical, social 
and political experiments, as Shakeiism, Moimonism, Pan- 
tagamy ; and a host of authors, from Emerson to Walt 
Whitman, have tried to glorify every mode of human life 
from the transcendental to the brutish. The habit of in- 
stability, fostered by the rapid vicissitudes of their com- 
mercial life and the melting of one class into another, drifts 
away aU landmarks but that of a temporal^ public opinion; 
and where there is little time for verification and the study 
of details, men satisfy their curiosity with crude generalisa- 
tions. The great literary fault of the Americans thus comes 
to be mpatience. The majority of them have never learnr 
that raw haste is half-sister to delay;” that “ works done 
least rapidly, art most cherishes.” The makeshifts which 
were at first a necessity with the Northern settlers have 
grown into a custom. They adopt ten half measures instead 
of one whole one ; and, beginning bravely, like the grandi- 
loquent preambles to their Constitutions, end sometimes 
in the sublime, sometimes in the ridiculous. 

Many of the artistic as well as many of the social pecu- 
liarities of the United States may doubtless be traced to 
their form of government. After the most obvious wants 
of life are provided for, Democracy stimulates the produc- 
tion of literature. When the hereditary privileges of rank 
have ceased to be recognised, the utility, if not the beauty, 
of knowledge becomes conspicuous. The intellectual world 
is spurred into activity: there is a race in which the prize 
is to the swift. Everyone tries to draw the eyes of others 
by innumerable imperfect efforts with a large insignificant 
sum total Art is abundant and inferior: whitewashed 
wood and brick pass for marble, and rhythmical spasms 
for poetry. It is acknowledged that the prevailing defect 
of Aristocratic Kteratures is formality; they are apt to 
be precise and restricted, A Democratic Hteratuxe runs 
the risk of lawlessness, inaccuracy, and irreverence. From 
both these extremes the Athenian, the Florentine, and 
the Elizabethan classics were preserved by the ar&tic 
inspirations of a flexible tradition. The one is exemplified 
in the so-called Augustan ages of letters, in the France of 
Louis XIV. and the England of Queen Anne, when men 
of genius, caring more to perfect their style than to estab- 
lish truth, more to captivate the taste than to stir tie 
passions, moved with dipt wings in a charmed circle of 
thought The other has its best illustration in the l^ders 
of our own romantic schools, but its most conspicuous 
development in America; a country which is not only 
democratic but youthful without the modesty of youth, 
unmellowed by the past and untrammelled by auliority, 
where the spirit of adventure is unrestrained by feelings of 
personal loyalty — ^where order and regularity of aH kinds 
• are apt to be misnamed subservience — ^where vehemence, 
vigour, and wit are common, good taste, profundity, and 
imagination rare; — a country whose untamed material 
infects the people, and diverts them from the task of 
civilisation to the desire of conquest. 

American literature is cramped on another side by the 
spirit of imitation. It has been in great measure au offshoot 
or prolongation of our own. As English sculptors study at 
Eome and Naples, the most prominent Western artists in 
every department have almost invariably inaugurated their 
careers by travelling in Europe, and writing descriptions of 
the foreign lands where they have found their richest intel- 
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lectual culture. T!hey Iiave songlit the sources, the themes, 
the rules, and the sanctions of their art in the Old World, 
and their highest ambition, like that of all colonists, has 
hitherto been to receive a favourable verdict, not from the 
country of their birth, but from that of their ancestors. 
Even Franklin — ^in some respects an American of the 
Americans — ^was in philosophy a practical disciple of 
Locke, as Jefferson was of the French Revolution. “ The 
literary genius of Great Biitain,” says De TocqueviJle, ^^stiU 
darts its rays into the recesses of the West. . . . The small 
number of men who write are English in snbstance, and 
still more in form.^^ Of the great number of men who 
have written in America since the date of this criticism, 
only a few have written much to confute it. Washington 
Irving, who, in the course of four distinct visits, spent 
much of his Hfe in Europe, only escapes from the influence 
of Addison in his Kniclcerhocher and Dutch sketches. On 
land at least, Cooper — ^though in many respects an original 
writer — everywhere remembers Scott. As in the works of 
the Scotch novelist, the semi-barbarous feudal spirit is repre- 
sented in conflict with modem law, in those of the Ameri- 
can the enterprise of ITew England is struggling against 
the ruggedness of nature and a savage life. The writers 
of the last thirty years have been mafing strenuous, some- 
times spasmodic, efforts after originality, but they are still 
affected by transatlantic associations. In the style of Mr 
Motley we cannot help observing the stamp of Carlyle. 
Tke Transcendental movement begun by Emerson is ad- 
mitted to have derived its flrst impulse from Sartor 
Resartus ; and among the eccentricities that mark its 
followers none is more remarkable than their mania for 
Gennan and Oriental quotations. The tyranny which five 
centuries’ load of classics, in the same tongue, exercises over 
the mind of a nation not yet a century old is very much 
stren^hened by the non-existence of an international 
copyright, which leads to the intellectual market being 
glutted with stolen goods. As long as a publisher in 
Boston or !N*ew York can republish a good book written 
in Edinburgh or London without paying for it, he is likely 
to prefer an undertaking which involves no risk and com- 
paratively no outlay, to another which involves both; that 
is, the repubhcation of the EngHsh to the first publication 
of an American book j for the English book has already 
attained its reputation, and its popularity in America is 
secured, while the American book, for the copyright of 
which he has to pay, has, except in the case of a few authors, 
fitOl to win its spurs. If the people of the United States 
had spoken a language of their own, it is probable they 
would have gained in originality; as it is, they are only 
now beginning to sign their intellectual declaration of 
independence, — a fact confessed among the latest words of 
their own greatest prose artist: — " Bred in English habits 
of thought as most of us are, we have not yet modified our 
instincts to the necessities of our new modes of life. Our 
philosophers have not yet taught us what is best, nor have 
our poets sung to us what is most beautiful in the kind of 
life that we must lead, and therefore we still read the old 
English wisdom, and harp upon the ancient strings.’’ 

ILL — ^EAitnim Amebioan" Literattjbe. 

We may trace the influence of the foregoing controlling 
facts or tendencies, subject to various phases of personal 
power, through the three great periods under which A nglp- 
American iustoiy obviously falls: — The Colonial, the 
Revolutionary, and that of the 19th Century. 

1. Colonial Period . — ^Little of interest in the world 
of letters has come down to us from the 17th century in 
the West. Sandys’s Ovid, translated on the banks of the 
Janies River, dedicated to Charles I., and published 1626, : 


is worthy of note as the first contribution to English 
literature from America. About the same date the Welsh 
Puritan Yaughan sent home his Golden Fleece from "New- 
foundland, and Captain Smith gave to the world his 
descriptions of Yirginia. But the earliest verse that has a 
real claim to be regarded as American is a doggerel list, 
by an anonymous author, of ll^ew England’s annoyances, 
which, if we remember the date — a generation after 
Spenser had celebrated “ the Indian Peru ” in his Faery 
Queen — will confirm our view of the backwoodsman’s want 
of leisure for polishing ids stanza:” — 

The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 

'Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and good, 

♦ ♦ * * 

If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish. 

We have carrots and pumpkins, and turnips and fish ; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon. 

If it was not for pumpkins we should be undone,” 

A little later we have a Puritan version of the Psalms, the 
worst of many bad; and about 1650 the poems of Atitia 
Bradstreet and Benjamin Thomson, worthy of mention, 
but scarcely readable. In prose are relics of the sermons 
and controversies of Roger Williams and John Cotton and 
Eliot, the apostle of riie Indians, with the ponderous 
Magnalia and witch denunciations of Cotton Mather. 

The main literary event of the century was the founda- 
tion (1636) of Harvard University. Yale College followed 
at a long interval, and subsequently Princeton College, and 
Brown University (Rhode Island). In all new countries in- 
dustrial and commercial interests are at first the strongest. 

The febrile activity produced by fear of a sterile future leaves 
httle room for speculative imagination. But in the New 
World, colonised in part by adventurers, in part by reli- 
gious refugees and enthusiasts, another influence was from 
the first at work. When her solitudes began to give place 
to cities, the brains of her people were expended on the 
farm or the exchange with a zeal materially modified by 
the spirit and formulas of the faith which led the founders 
of the Northern States across the sea, and continued to 
infuse a religious element into their enterprises. This 
element, which elevated the settlers of New England above 
ordinary emigrants, adding to their strength and giving a 
faster dye to their morality, was yet, in its original form, 
no more favourable to freedom or variety of thought than 
the industrialism by which it was surrounded. But it 
begat and fostered the Puritan theological literature which 
was concentrated in the massive yet incisive treatises and 
discussions of Jonathan Edwards of Connecticut — (1703- Edwards. 
1758) — who, if not, as asserted by American panegyrists, 
the first man of the world during the second quarter of 
the 18th century,” was yet, by the clear vigour of his 
thought and the force of its expression, one of the fore- 
most figures of that era. An estimate of his rank as a 
theologian belongs to a distinct branch of the history of 
American literature. It is enough here to refer to the 
testimony of aU competent judges as to the singular 
lucidity of his style, and to that of his contemporaries as 
to the fervour of his eloquence and the modest simplicity 
of his hfe. Passages of his occasional writings, as the 
description of his future wife, evince a grace and sweet- 
ness of temper not always associated #ith the views of 
which he was and remains the most salient English advo- 
cate. A slightly junior contemporary of Edwards, lie 
exponent /car’ i^oxrjy of the other — ^that is, the secular side 
of early American life— was destined to see the end of one 
and play a prominent part in opening another era of his 
country’s history. Benjamin Franklin, as long as Utih- Franklin, 
tarian philosophy endures, will be a name to conjure with. 

It is clarvmi et venerahile, though its owner was endowed 
with as little as possible for a great man of the ^‘faculty 
divine.” Franklm’s autobiography, the details of which 
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need not find place here, is as romantic as the life of an 
unromantic person can ba The incidents of the young 
candle-moulder — the printer's apprentice — the ballad- 
monger wisely discouraged by the wise paternal criticism, 
Tersemakers are generally beggars" — the runaway, 
eating rolls on the Philadelphia street— his struggling life 
in London with Ealph of the Bunciad — ^his return, “ cor- 
recting the erratum" of his infidelities by marriage with 
his old Pennsylvanian friend — ^his success as a printer, 
economist, statesman, and diplomatist — ^his triumphs in 
natural and political philosophy, clenched in Turgot’s 
line, adapted from ManOius — 

Eripait ceelo fulmeii, sceptnimque tyrannis ** — | 

his examination before the House of Commons, resulting 
in the repeal of the Stamp Act, when Lord Chatham spoke 
of him as one who was “ an honour not to England only, 
but to human nature " — ^his signature of the Declaration of 
Independence — ^his ministry in France and popular triumph 
with Voltaire, who said, Je n’ai pn r4sister au d4sir de 
jjarler un moment'ladangue de Franklin" — ^the acclamations 
of shouting multitudes on his return home — ^Mirabeau’s 
announcement of his death (in 1790, in his eighty-fourth 
year) to ^ the Assembly — “ the genius which has freed 
America, and poured a flood of light over Europe, has 
I eturned to the bosom of the divinity ” — ^are elementary 
facts of schoolboy history. They are the records of the 
successive stages of the greatest success achieved in modem 
times by the genius of common-sense, integrity, and in- 
dustry indomitable. Franklin’s experiments and physical 
discoveries form a chapter in the history of science ) but 
half of his fame even in this field is due to the precision 
and clearness of the manner in which they are announced. 
'‘The most profound observations," says Lord Jeffrey, 
are suggested by him as if they were the most obvious 
and natural way of accounting for phenomena.” The 
same literary merit characterises the financial pamphlets 
and treatises which first brought him into celebrity. Both 
are marked by the same spirit, — ^the love of the Useful, 
which was his passion through life. Franklin follows 
Bacon, to an extreme opposed to that of the Platonists, in 
decrying abstractions. Archytas is said to have apologised 
lor inventing the arch. Franklin is ashamed to have 
wasted time over pure mathematics in his magical 
squares.” His aim is everywhere to bring doTO philo- 
sophy, like the lightning, from heaven to earth, ^Hllustrans 
commoda vitceJ^ His ethics — ^those of Confucius or the 
Seven Sages, modified by the experience and the circum- 
stances of a later age — ^are embodied in the most famous of 
popular annuals, JPoor Richard^ AVrrwmaclC) in which for 
twenty-six years he taught his readers (rising to the 
number of 10,000) *^the way to be healthy and wealthy 
and wise,” by following simple utilitarian rules, set forth 
in plain incisive prose and rhyme, rendered attractive by 
a vein of quaint humour and the homely illustrations 
always acceptable to his countrymen. The same train of 
thought appears in the “ Whistle,” among the letters from 
Passy, where his persistent deification of thrift appears 
side by side with graceful compliments to Mesdames 
Helvetius and Brillon, records of the aftermath of senti- 
ment that often marks a green old age. Franklin remains 
the most practical of philosophers in perhaps the most 
practical of nations. 

2. The Revolution Period, — ^It has been often remarked 
that periods of political national crisis are more favourable 
to the preparation than to the actual production of literal 
ture. Wordsworth’s assertion, that poetry Kthe outcome 
of emotion recollected in tranquillity, applies with slight 
modification also to artistic prose. The demands of instant 
action cast the reflective powers into abeyance, but a 


stormy era is the seed-time of a later haiwest There is 
only one exercise of the imagination that it directly stimu* 
lates— that of the orator ; and the conditions of his success, 
save in a few instances, make a drain on his posthumous 
reputation. In reading even the greatest speeches of the 
past, divested of the living presence which gave them 
colour and force, we find it difficult to account for the 
effect which they are known to have produced. They are 
the ashes or the fossils of genius. Little that is of per- 
manent literary value is left us of the harangues that 
were the trumpet-calls of patriotism during the American 
Eevolutionary War. The triumphs of Patrick Henry, who Orators. 

“ wielded at will that young democraty," are commemor- 
ated in the judicious biography of WTirt, but few of his 
orations are accurately preserved ; and of the speeches of 
James Otis, which were compared to flames of fire,’’ we 
have mainly a tradition. His pamphlet (1762), entitled 
A YiTidiAxttioTb of the eonduc^ of tlis Souse of Representor' 
tiveSj is considered to contain the germ of the Declaration 
of Independence. Among other considerable efforts of 
eloquence, those of Fisher Ames are worthy of note as 
being directed in great measure against the excesses of 
democracy. The master-minds of the era were the states- Statesmen, 
men and jurists, who fought for the free sod, sunk the 
deep foundations, and reared the superstructure of the new 
CommonwealtL The history of American law is a distinct 
theme. It must suffice here to mention, as cla im ing recog- 
nition in the field of letters, Washington himself, iu his Washing- 
clear and incisive though seldom highly-polished corxe- ton. 
spondence j his biographer John Marshall, chief justice of Marshall, 
the supreme court from 1801 to 1835, one of the early 
pilots of the state, who left behind him a noble and 
stainless name, and laid down the first principles of that 
international code afterwards elaborated by Wheaton 
Madison, John Jay? the elder Adams, and Alesninder 
Hamilton, during the war Washington’s most confiden- Hamilton, 
tial aid,” afterwards the presiding genius of the movement 
represented by the Federalist^ the organ of the anti- 
democratic party. To this he contributed three-fourths of 
the material, marked, as are all Ms papers and speeches, by 
originality of thought, breadth of view, and purity of style. 

As secretary of the treasury, he became perhaps the greatest 
of financiers. The general judgment of Ms countrymen 
acquiesces in the terms of the tribute paid to his memory by 
Guizot. “ He must be classed among the men who have 
best known the vital principles and fundaments con- 
ditions of a government worthy of its name and mission.” 

Of Hamilton’s numerous Mstorical sketches, the most 
celebrated is Ms letter to Colonel Laurens giving an 
account of the fate of Major Andr 6 , in wMch refinement 
of feeling and inflexible impartiality of view^ are alike 
conspicuous. The great and unhappily the bitter anta- J efferson, 
gonist of the Federalists is one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the Mstory of American thought. Thomas 
Jefferson (1743-1826), President from 1801 to 1809, is the 
representative in cMef of the revolutionary spirit of Ms 
age and country. While Ms rival compeers stood J^ly 
on the defensive against the encroachments of an arbitr^ 
government, his desire was, in politics as in speculation 
generally, to break with the past. Inspired with patriotic 
zeal by Patrick Henry’s denunciations of the Stamp 
Act, he came forward prominently in 1769 as a member 
of the Colonial Assembly of Tir^a. In 1776 the main 
part of the responsibility of drawing up the Declaration of 
Independence fell upon Mm. In 1784 he was appointed . 
minister of the congress in Paris, where he spent the 
greater part of six years, and brought back an admiration 
for those phases of the French Eevolution from wMch 
the more temperate judgments of Hamilton and Fisher 
Ames had recoiled. He threw himself heart and soul into 
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the arms of the Democratic party, and in the constitutional 
struggle that ensued Ms keener sense of the direction 
in ‘wHch popular sympatMes were tending, with the 

T**- —T • _ • ^ • it -I 
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lects of Ms adTersariea. Jefferson might be termed the 
Danton of the West, but his forte lay not so much in oratory 
as in political management and incisive vivacily. More 
perhaps than any other great statesman of Hs age, he 
aspired to be an author, to wMch title the best passages 
in his If'ctes oriVirginiaf his Autohiography^ and Gcrrespondr 
encSf give him a fair claim. His descriptions of scenery in 
the first are always pleasing and generally graphic. His 
sketches of Continental society are lively, and his occasional 
flights of fancy, as the dialogue between the head and heart, 
at least ingenious. His religion and etMcs were those of 
his friend Tom Paine and the Encyd(yp&iie, 


•eat painter and creditable romancer Wash- 
B rettain “ We are one." 


^ The^ age of the Titans in transatlantic history abounds in minor 
literati, whose light effusions, mainly satirical or descriptive sketcdies 
in prose and verse, throw a somewhat dim and ragged lustre over 
its graver page. The bulk of these obvious reflections of ^e 
manner and thought of Butler, Pope, and Swift, or of Gay, Prior, 
and Shenstone, are a penance to wade through, and scarce re- 
membrance for their authors. A few stand out conspicuously by 
the celebrity of the names with which they are associated, or a 
certain raciness and approach to originality in their style. Of these 
the chief are — The social caricatures of Judge Brackenridge (who, 
though bom in Scotland, lived in America from infancy), and his 
doggerel hut vigorous lines on Bunker’s Hill ; the once popular 
humorous lyric entitled W^Mngal, by J. Trumbull, also the author 
of The Trogress of JDulnesSf in Ihe Hudihxastic metre which 
seems to have been used by imitators to show how intolerable it is 
in any but the original hands ; the more flowing but on the whole 
commonplace odes of Philip Freneau, including his patriotic hymns 
to Washin^on, withthemoxemusicallyrioathe “Wild Honeysuckle’' 
and the^ * * IndiaiiDeath Song, " andhis prose entitled Authors ^ 

the political satires of Merey Warren, authoress of Things mmsary 
to a WoTTum (1he obvious model of the more modem squib, Jfothing 
^ J^e(!(,r\ and of a History of the JRewlvMoti^ remembered only as 
pemg the first in date ; the patriotic rhapsodies of Phillis Wheatley, 
inferes'^g as the production of a young negress brought from 
Amca in 1761 , and soon afterwards sold in Boston to the mistress 
from whom she took her name ; Francis Hopkmson’s Baitle of the 
mgs and his Pretty ^^077— a burlesque closely fashioned after 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull — ^his Hew Hoof meaning the American con- 
stitution, and his satire on the pedantry of the sciences entitled 
the Salt Box; Joel Barlow’s Hasty Pudding; the humorous Wmts 
of Man, by Quincy Adams, more prominent as a statesman than as 
a poet ; and on a similar but higher platform the best of too large 
a volume of verses, in which the “ Triumph of Infidelity" (after the 
manner of Co^er), the “Conquest of Canaan,” and “Columbia," are 

dlUff TlififtfiS- hv "hTlA flTniflRlo -i:Iiark1rkmo-n T\ 


and the verses of the 
ington Allston, with 

English philology and literature were during this period 
represented by the famous Lmdley Murray, and Noah 
Webster (1758-1843), the author of the best dictionary of 
our language that has appeared since Johnson's. lu 
natural science, the two Bertrams j Alexander Wilson the 
ornithologist; and Audubon, the iiteraiy glory of Louisiana, 
whose descriptions of animate nature rivd those of Buffon, 
are illustrious names. 

IV. — ^Thb Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Pro^e Writings, 


t^s ana the evenmg on Lake George, are superior ia grace to his 
efforts m rhyme. ® 

The ballad literature of the revolution days is said to have at- 
tracted^ the attention of Lord Chatham, less probably from its 
intrinsic merit than from its faithful though rough embodiment of 
the sentiment ttiat not only moved over the surface, but penetrated 
the depths of the national life. The anonymous popular literature 
of a counfry is the best “ abstract and brief chronicle of the time " 
in which it is produced. The songs current in America during this 
era, rasped by the same spirit and pitched in the same key, are 
mstonoalLy mterestmg and artistically monotonous. They celebrate 
m rude verse the achievements of native heroes, like “Bold Haw- 
“Jack Brag,” the Britieh Lion, or, like the 
^t6.of Bnimipifi, ae overitow of Taulting amhition; or, as in 
‘ Wyom^ MMsabre," bewail the fete of the feHen : or, as in “ IVee 
America.. ceifihTfttftTxn+li a_:.A A 



iy~ - - r^ajkaMe as having been an old Dutch 

■CBteh_ adapted into an English satirioal chant, and adopted, with 
eoMcions or unconsoions irony, by the American troopi "Hail 
mnrnbia, winch as a poetical production takes even a lower rank 
-L , ■was a somewhat later production hv 

Joseph Ho]^on ^ 1798 ) ; and the “ Star-Spangl& Banner " oif 
Francis S. Key is associated with the traditions of the second 
Bnti^ war. M inswed with the spirit of the 18 th, tfeouA be- 
Ifln^g m ^te to fte early ^ears of the 19 th oentmy, to may 
mention m advance the “ Pilgrim Fathers" of J. Pierpont Wood 
worth B "Old Oaken Bucket," "Home, Sweet Hoim,” by j! h 
P ayne ; the humorous burlesque of J. G. Saxe. " Mias . >"> 


1. In a rapid estunate of fhe literature of this prolific 
age we can only signalise its contributions to the sereral 
branches of physical and mental sdenoe. The United 
States have during the last two generations been justly 
proud of the names of Morton and Schoolcraft in ethnology, 
of Bowditch in mathematics, of Sullivan and Dana in 
chemistry and mineralo^. Their classical scholarship, 
which hardly competes with that of Tlnglsnd, has yet been 
fairly maintained by Everett, Felton, Woolsey, Anthon, 
and Kobinson. Dr Marsh is an accomplished English 
scholar, while Professor Whitney is a learned and accurate 
philologist, whose researches in Sanscrit are well known 
and appreciated by European Orientalists. The metar 
physical schools of Locke and Beid are nowhere better 
represented than in America by Dr Bowen and Dr N. 

Porter. The place of Marshall as a jurist has been 
worthily filled by Chief-Justice Kent and Judge Story; 
the ^tter of whom ranks, by virtue of his essay on eInflaiVfl i 
studies and his graceful descriptions of natural scenery, 
among the most accomplished of the numerous professional 
men who have in the ITew World devoted their leisure 
hours to lighter Hterature. 

The inliabitants of the United States have always been Orators, 
noted for remarkable fluency, sometimes a super-fluency 
of speech. The early years of the century were illustrated 
by the fiery zeal of Eandolph and the practical force and 
occasional impassioned eloquence of Henry Clay. The 
great political controversies inherited from the preceding 
age found their most conspicuous popular exponents in 
two leading nmds laying claim to diverse Iri-ml ff of great- 
ness, and destined to be in almost incessant antagonism. 

illustrious representative ofcalhonn. 
the bouaem States, of whose rights, real or imaginaiw, he 
was during hm life the foremost campion, was by educa- 
and choice a professional statesman. Secretary of 
War in 1817, and Vice-President of the United States in 
1825, he resigned the latter office on occasion of the dis- 
pute about the tariff law in 1832, to become the leader 
of the Opposition ; and in vindicating the attitude of South 
Carolina was the first to lay the strands of the future 
Seee^on wm.^ The most accomplished modem apologist 
for slavery, it is prohabk that he only hastened the conflict 
between opposing principles which was sooner or later 
mevitable. Calhoun’s eloquence, as attested by his audi- 
tors ^d the numero^ speeches and papers preserved in 
the SIX volumes of his published works, was notable for its 
emestness and gravily, the terse polish of its manner, for 
philoaophio generalisations and analytical dialectic. His 
prevailing sincerity and candour have made his memory 
rejected by those farthest removed from him in sentiment 

Danid Webster, on the whole the grandest Wetster. 
orator of ^e N^ew World, was during the greater part of 
hm career ae chmpion of Massachusetts aaid the assertor 
/TsJm of State in the Senate 

Carolina, and his oratorical 
duel with Calhoun (1838), resulting in the temporary over- 
throw of the doctrine of nullification, are among the most 
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remarkable triumphs of debate in history. Some of his 
pleadings on crim in al trials have an almost terrible power. 
But his literary genius and richness of illustration found 
freer scope in his famous appeal for the Greeks in 1824, 
his great speech (1820) on the second centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgriins, or his address 
(1826) on laying the corner-stone of Bunker TTiQ monu- 
ment. Websteris eloquence, everywhere solid, massive, 
and on great occasions glowing with a lurid light, is not 
the mere record of half-forgotten strifes; it is “vital in 
every part,^' and belongs to the permanent literature of his 
country, in whose political arena he was during his life 
perhaps the most powerful actor. The art of making 
commemorative speeches, technically called “orations,” 
has been cultivated in North America to excess. The 
great master in this species of composition was Edward 
Everett, distinguished by his early association with Lord 
Byron in Greece, the high dignities — ^governor of Massar 
chusetts, minister to the court of St James’s, and president 
of Harvard — ^to which he attamed, and by the variety of 
Ms accomplishments. Mr Everett was for ten years a 
useful member of Congress. In Ms literary work he 
displayed an almost fatal fluency, having contributed to 
the “ North American Keview,” of wMch he was for some 
time editor, upwards of a hundred articles in the space of 
a few years. These articles are inevitably of unequal 
merit, but they everywhere evince the ripe scholarsMp 
of a Mghly cultivated mind. The volume by wMch he 
is best remembered — twenty-seven Orations — published 
in 1836, is marked by the same characteristics. Discoursing 
on a wide range of subjects — ^among which the refrains are 
America and Greece, the “ Mayflower,” the Progress of Dis- 
covery, Patriotism, Reform, the Republic, Concord, Lex- 
ington, and the inevitable Bunker Hill — these speeches 
are always able, but seldom inspiring: carefully elaborated 
and richly adorned, they are the production of the first of 
rhetoricians rather than a genuine orator. 

Among the remaming lawyers and statesmen, remarkably nume- 
rous in the States, who haye in the course of their professional 
careers made Me;hly creditable contributions to literature, it may 
suffice to mention n. Swinton Legar^ of Charleston, at one time a 
student of law at Edinburgh, a prominent speaker in the House of 
Representatives, afterwards President Tyler’s attorney-general, who 
published in the Southern Quarterly and Nero York Uemews a series 
of masterly criticisms mainly relating to Creek and Roman litera- 
ture ; J. P. Kennedy of Baltimore, a successful barrister and Oon- 
eressman, also a vigorous essayist and author of some remarkably 
Svely sketches of country life and manners in the Old Dominion; 
Richard H. Wilde, of Georgia, in which State, after surmounting 
unusual difficulties with remarkable perseverance, be rose at the bar 
to be attorney-general, author of the song entitled the ** Lament of 
the Captive/’ and of a Life of Tasso, displaying great research 
and occasionally subtle criticism, written after two years’ residence 
lin Europe ; and, taking higher rank as an author, Raohard Dan% a 
banister of the early years of the century, and adherent in politics of 
the old Federalist party in the state. Dana became known in the 
world of letters as the author of a Fourth of July Oration in 1814, 
and somewhat later as the contributor to the North Americm 
JSemm of appreciative and discriminating criticisms of the English 
lake poets. In 1 827 he publishedhisfantasticghoststory of the “Buc- 
caneer ” and other poems, to which he continued to add at intervals. 
Many of his minor verses are characterised by remarkable grace, 
but they want original force. Among contemporary politicians, 
Mr Wendell Phillips is the only one who can be called a great orator ; 
the ease and energy of his style at its best being rarely surpassed. 
But the speeches of Mr Sumner are eloquent, and his arrange- 
ment of facts converging to clench his argument is often masterly. 

2. History, as the reflection of philosophy on the states- 
manship and the struggles of the past, seldom comes very 
early in national literature. The 18th century in America 
supplied, in letters, journals, and contemporary chronicles, 
material for more elaborate and comprehensive treatment 
in the 19th at the hands of George Bancroft, a leading 
Democrat, who held the post of representative of his country 
in Great Britain from 1846 to 1849. Hia great work- 


three volumes of wMch are devoted to the Colonisation 
and seven to the Revolutionary period — ^published at in- 
tervals between 1834 and 1874, has been generally ac- 
cepted as the standard history of the United States up 
to this time. The book is written for the most part in a 
sufficiently vigorous style; somewhat defective, however, 
in elegance, and characterised by a certain monotony and 
want of ease, wMch detracts from the pleasure of the reader. 
Bancroft’s statements of matters of fact are generally 
reliable ; but his comments are moulded even more than 
is usual by the foregone theories of a political partisan. 

The rival Mstory of Richard Hildreth, wMch appeared in Hildreth, 
six volumes, issued in rapid succession (1849-53), while 
marked by the same Puritan tone, is even more severe 
in its judgments. The style is more animated, but more 
prone to the torva mluptas of false rhetoric. The key- 
note of the sentiment which pervades Mr Hildreth’s book 
is to he found in his keen abolitionist views, previously 
expressed in a juvenile work of the author, The White 
iSftoe. One of its merits is its appreciation of the 
Federalists, and especially of the genius and character 
of their leader, Hamiltoa Of the host of national bio- 
grapMes in which the West abounds, Sanderson’s Lives 
of the Signers^ the historical sketches of G. C. Verplanck, 

Wirt’s Patrick Hmry^ and the stupendous series edited 
and largely written by Jared Sparks, inay he signalised. 

Nearly one-half of the works of the most classic American 
prose writers of the generations previous to our own are 
historical or biograpMcal Waahingtou Irving’s Conquest Irving. 
of Oranadai and his lives of Oolumhus^ the PoUmers of 
Mahomet, Goldsmith, and Washington, if not the most ori- 
ginal, are among the most interesting of Ms works — ^accu- 
rate in their leading estimates, and marked by the usual 
smoothness and even flow of Ms style. Irving contemplated 
a continuation of the record of the early relations of Spain 
to the New World, but, with his wonted generosity, 
abandoned the theme on hearing that the task h^ 
been assumed by worthy hands. The works of William H. Prescott. 
Prescott, the most artistic historian to whom the United 
States have Mtherto given birth, are remarkable from the 
difficulties under wMch they were produced, and for the well- 
deserved success wMch they have acMeved. This success 
is due in part to the genius and indomitable industry of 
the writer, in part to the steady concentration of Ms powers 
on the arduous undertakiag of which he had at an early 
formed a just estimate. In a diary of 1819 (that is, 
in his twenty-third year) he allows ten years for preliminary 
studies and ten more for the execution of his task — 
notable example to Ms countrymen, nine-tenths of whose 
literary performances will prove ephemeral, less from lack 
of ability in the writers than from an utterly inadequate 
sense of the time and toil that every true Muse demands 
of her votaries. Ferdinand and Isabella, given to the 
world in 1838, was written while Mr Prescott was, owing 
to an accident at college, almost wholly deprived of his 
sight. His authorities, in a foreign tongue, were read to him 
by ian assistant, aud by aid of a writing-case for the blind 
he scrawled the pages of his great work. It soon attained 
a European as well as an American fame, aud superseded 
all other records of the period of wMch it treats. No such 
comprehensive view of Spain at the zenith of her greatness 
has ever appeared in English. The proportion of its partti 
and the justice of its estimates are universally acknow- 
ledged; while hypercriticism of the style — ^graceful^ correct, 
and sufficiently varied — can only point to the occasional 
possibility of greater condensation. Among the most 
notable of the descriptions, wMch can sddom be detached 
from the whole into which they are woven, we may refer 
to the return of Columbus and the contrasted characters of 
Queen Isabella and Elizabeth. The Conquest of Messm, 
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written with somewhat improved sight, followed in 1843; 
that of F&ru in 1847. These have attained an even wider 
jK)pTilarit 7 than their precursor, owing to the more con- 
densed romance and greater novelty of their themes. 
They are *^open sesames'^ to an old world of wonders, 
real, and yet from its strangeness invested with half the 
charms of fairyland. Few passages of fiction are so 
enthralling to the youthful reader as the story of 
]Sre 2 :ahuaicoyotl, king of Tezcuco, the life and exploits 
of Montezuma, the night retreat from the Aztec capital, 
or the account of the sun -worshippers in the Golden 
City. Both works are dramas in which our sympathy is 
divided between the chivalry of Spain in her hey-day 
and the poetical traditions and innocent patriotism of a 
vanished race. But their author has never, in the midst 
of his ^'Claude-like descriptions” and charmingly vivid 
narratives, allowed himself to forget that he is writing 
history. Boys read Ids Mexico and Peru as they read the 
Arabian Nights; critics can point to few flaws in the 
accuracy of the author’s judgment. Philip ILj Mr Pres- 
cott’s latest work, has similar excellencies in dealing with 
Motley. a less attractive theme. John Lothrop Motley, a dis- 
tinguished ambassador in foreign courts, and author of 
the best existing history of Holland, is Mr Prescott’s 
only more recent rival. Less faultless, he is more strik- 
ingly original ; and the greater complexity of the theme, 
wMch he has made his own, calls for the exercise of even 
higher powers. The Dutch Republic^ which appeared in 
1856, at once arrested attention by its evidence of careful 
and long research, comprehensive grasp, rich pictorial 
power, and the enthusiasm which, only here and there 
interfering with the impartial judgment of the author, 
gives colour and life to the work. Mr Motley’s style, even 
to minute turns in his sentences, bears the impress of the 
influence of Carlyle. The very titles of Ms chapters, 
especially in the first volume, seem transferred from the 
Prmch R&uolntim. Such are "Sowing the Wind,” "The 
Harvest Bipening,” "The First Whirlwind,” "The Taciturn 
against King, Cardinal, and Elector,” die. From the same 
source he may have caught some of his hero-worship, 
which, however, by the choice of a worthy object, he has 
done much to vindicate. The Dutch Rep^lhlK, preluded 
by the overture of a masterly and vivid historical survey, 
is a drama, which facts have made highly sensational, of 
the most terrific struggle against temporal and spiritual 
despotism that, within the same space of years, modem 
times have seen. It is divided, not inappropriately, though 
perhaps with some regard for effect, into a prologue and 
five acts, to each of which in succession the name of 
the Spanish governor for the time is attached. The por- 
traits of those emissaries, particularly those of Granvelle 
of Arras and Duchess Margaret of Alva, Don John of 
Lepanto, and Alexander of Parma, are drawn with bold 
strokes and in lasting colours. Behind the scenes, director 
of the assailing forces, is the evil genius Philip himself, to 
whose ghastly figure, writing letters in the Escurial, our 
attention is called with a wearisome, if not affected, itera- 
tion of phrase ; while the presence of the great champion, 
like that of Achilles in the Iliadf is felt at every crisis 
retrieving the retreat and urging on the victory. The most 
horrible chapter of modem history — that of the Inquisition 
— is unfolded with a power that brands its records into the 
memory of the reader; and amid a throng of scenes of 
pageantry and pathos we may refer to those of the resigna- 
tion of Charles V., Egmont’s triumph at St Quentin and 
his death, the misery of Mook Heath, the siege of Leyden, 
and the hero’s death. The United Feth&rlands (1867-69) 
is a continuation of the same history in the same spirit; 
but, as regards style, a somewhat calmer and more matured 
composition. The most thrilling chapters m those four 
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later volumes are the siege of Antwerp — ^which compares 
with that of Syracuse in Thucydides — ^and that on the 
wreck of the Amada, unsurpassed in vividness and vigour 
by either Froude or Kingsley; to which we should add 
the episodes of the battle of Ivry and the skirmish at 
Zutphen, with one of the most eloquent tributes ever paid 
to the genius and character of Sir Philip Sidney. Of the 
other full-length pictures, which, with the campaigns of 
Parma, Spinola, and Maurice, and the intrigues of England 
and France, divide the interest of the book, are those of 
Queen Elizabeth (whose habitual treachery, real meanness, 
and shallow pretences to magnanimity are exposed, as 
afterwards by Mr Fronde), Henry of Navarre, St Aide- 
gonde, the Earl of Leicester, and the great Barneveld, 
who, with the Prmce of Nassau, divides our sympathy at 
the close of the book. Since the death of Lord Macaulay 
no equally solid and valuable contribution has been made 
to historical literature. As supplementary in some measure Ticknor. 
to the volumes of Mr Prescott, we may mention here the 
History of Spanish Literature by his coadjutor Geo, Ticknor, 
incomparably the best, the most comprehensive, most criti- 
cal, and most interesting work which exists on the subject. 

Of other contributions to literary criticism, from which, owing to 
their superabundance, it is hard to select, those of George S. Hillard, 
one of the most bighly cultured writers in New England ; of 
Henry T. Tuckermann, author of Thoughts on the Poets^ an elegant 
but sentimental essayist ; of E* P. Whipple, a critic who, according to 
Mr Griswold, combines "the stren^h of the Areopagitim with the 
liveliness of the Spectator^* (!) ; of Margaret Fuller D’Ossoli, a pre- 
cocious linguist, translator of Eckermann’s Qonvarsatims with 
Goethe^ herself a brilliant conversationalist and somewhat cloudy 
transcendentalist and advocate of the superiority of women to men; 
the always lively reviews of Mr Lowell, with numerous papers in 
the Nm'th Ameriecm and A tlanUc Peviews, —may be referred to. To 
these we should add the discriminating " Essays on recent English 
Poets” contributed to jScri&ncr’sifcwi/iTy by E. 0, Stedman. 

3, Polite Liteeattob, of any excellence, in the lighter 
branches is, in the West, almost wholly a growth of the 
present century. The most widely and justly celebrated of 
transatlantic authors in this field, during its earlier half, 
was the amiable and versatile Washington Irving. Of his Irving, 
numerous writings, we have referred in last section to 
those which are directly historical. The rest fall under 
two heads, according as they are concerned mainly with 
American or with European themes. On the same principle 
on which Agassiz, and Follen, and Paine, even Berkeley 
and Priestley, have been claimed by the United States, 

Irving is associated with the progress of English literan 
ture; for in virtue of Ms Scotch parentage, and in the 
course of four distinct and extended visits to Europe — 
1803-6, 1815-20, 1827-32, and 1841-46— he may, be 
said to have become half an Englishman. His style is in 
the main that of the essayists of Queen Anne, modified by 
the humour of Charles' Lamb; and many of his most effective 
sketches of Hfe, manners, and society relate to the eastern 
hemisphere. Such are his Histories, the Tales of a TravelA 
ler^ Bracehridge Hall^ Wewstead and Ahhotsford, the 
Alhambra, and half of the Sketch Booh In reference to 
those works — ^the best passages of wMch are classical — a 
French critic has said that Irving describes all countries 
but his own in the style of Addison. In others, however, 
and these the earliest and latest of his works, he treats of 
national legend and scenery in a manner peculiar to 
himself. His first literary efforts, wMch resulted in the 
series of papers entitled Salmagwndi, were gently satirical 
descriptions of the features of society in American cities. 

The History of New York, by " Diedrioh Knickerbocker,” in 
point of pure originality Ms masterpiece; is one of the 
richest farragoes of fact, fancy, aud irony that have evei? 
issued from the press. In later Hfe, Ms Towr of the 
Prairies — The Adventures of Bormeville, and Astoria, are 
instinct with the spirit of western discovery and adventure. 
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In this, as in otKer points of view, versatility and grace are something like disdain of comment. His best descriptions 
his prevailing characteristics. He belonged historically — as, for example, those of the prairie on fire, of the 
to both worlds, and was equally at home in each; he Ariel” among the shoals, of the capture of the whale 
reflected the quiet philosophy of the Tatler and Spectator, and the panther in The Tzoneers, of the last sea-fight in 
adding to it the pathos which dims the eye of the reader The Roxer, of the regatta in The Bravo — are unsurpassed, 
over his “Wife,” and “Widow and Son,” and “Broken His ships move over the seas like things of life. His 
Heart,” and “ Pride of the Tillage.” He started the vein hunters traverse the prairies with a sense of possession, 
of burlesque that has run through his country’s literature, His best characters are few ; hut iN'atty Bumpo, Bob Yam, 
but under the restraints of taste and temperance that have Nightingale, Long Tom Coffin, Hetty Hunter, and Brand 
unfortunately been often discarded. The even grace of his Merideth are undying creations. The earliest American 
manner often leads hasty critics to do scant juatipe to the romancer of note, Clmrles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), BrockdeD 
range of his s^pnpathy. His manly hut gentle style is at who came before the world (1797) in Alouim, a Dialogue 
home in Spanish history, English essay, and jimerican on the Rights of Women (first of a mob of tracts on the 
legend ; in the Alhambra and among the slopes of same theme), set the example on his side of the Atlantic of 
“ Sleepy Hollow,” where, as in the famous “ Rip Van that love of the anomalous, fantastic, and horrible, repre- 
Winkle,” we have some of the earliest models of amuse- sented on our own by Beckford, Walpole, and Glodwin, 
ment with grave faces and the melancholy parties of and later by Mrs Radcliffe and Mrs Shelley. His main 
pleasure that are, imder various forms of huffiooneiy, still works — Widand, Ormmd, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
typical of American humour. Associated with Irving in his Huntly — are unmistakably the productions of a man of 
Paulding. Sahfuwgundi, the name of J. K Paulding deserves a distinct genius. None are wanting in passages of thrilling interest, 
place for the humorous vigour of his character sketches, striking situations, and subtle analysis of character. But 
and his vivid pictures of early colonial life, in the Dutchr they dwell too prevailingly on the night-side of nature — 
rnan^s Firedde and Westward So! where the features of on such themes as insanity and somnambulism, and all the 
, the contest between the new settlers and the aborigines are repulsive anatomy of mental disease. Brown's account of 
brought before us in clear relief. His apologue of “ Bull the yeEow fever in Arthur Mervyn may be compared with 
and Jonathan,” and the thirteen good farms over which the corresponding narratives in Thucydides, Lucretius, and 
they squabbled — ^founded on Swift’s Tale of a Tub — ^pre- Defoe; and Wieland’s confession of the murder of his wife 
sents us, in a satire which lies on the border of irony and (a favourite subject of Western fiction) is hideously vivid ; 
a rougher form of wit, with an early American view of the but the author’s plots as a whole are wanting in method, 
relations between his own and the mother country, his bursts of passion are dulled by intervening tediousness, 

Some of the same themes have been handled with superior* and his style deformed by pedantic circumlocutions, 
richness of illustration and force by the greatest, with one Brown must be credited with considerable originality of con- 
Cooper. exception, of transatlantic novelists — J. Fenimore Cooper ception, and blamed for introducing a morbid vein of 
(1789-1851) — a man remarkable no less for the somewhat thought. His influence is apparent in two novels of 
defiant independence of his character, which led him to Richard Dana — to whom we have before referred — Tom 
defend his countrymen in Europe, where he travelled froxtf Thornton and Raul Felton, in which a more graceful style 
1827-33, and to assail their foibles in America, than by is employed with almost equal vigour to illustrate similar 
the marked originality of his genius. His first consider- monstrosities of character on the basis of incidents almost 
able work, The Spy, appeared in 1821, and from its fresh equally unnatural Of the same school are many of the 
treatment of a patriotic theme obtained a European reputar sketches of Charles E. Hoffmann, as “Ben Blower’s Story ” Eoffinamii 
tion. His second, (1823), with a vivid repre- of being immured in a steam-boiler, and the “Flying 

fientation of the scenery of the author’s early life, introducing Head ;” but alongside of these are others, as his “ Winter 
for the first ’time his ever-recurring hero the famous Natty in the West,” “Romance of the Mohawks,” and “ Adiron- 
Bumpo, or Leather-Stocking, established his place as a dacks,” that are steeped in the fresh atmosphere of the 
new actor on a crowded stage. Then followed The FUot, green fields and hills. Hoffmann is also the author of 
iu which he first asserted his claim to an empire since three deservedly popular songs, “ Myrtle and Steel,” 
indisputably made his own among novelists — ^that of the “ Sparkling and Bright,” and “ Ros^e Clare.” The 
•sea; and* somewhat later The Last of the Mohicans and influence of those writers, along with that of a profounder 
The Prairie, in which he asserted a similar sway over the analyst, the French Balzac, is apparent in the works of poe. 

gardens of the desert ” and the hills of the remoter West, the most morbid genius the modem world of letters has 
While abroad he wrote his Red Rover and The Bravo — ^a known. In the regions of the strangely terrible, remotely 
graphic tale of Yenice, and flung on the aspersors of phantastic, and ghastly, Edgar Allan Poe reigns supreme, 
his coxmtry the Amerwan in Europe, Shortly after his For clearness of style, aptness of illustration, and subtilty 
return he issued his satirical assault on newspaper editors of thought, he distances in this fieM all his predec^sors 
and other delinquents — his Som^ard Bound, which except Balzac, who m the mental dissecting-room is his 
led bim into several actions for libel, in which he claims only master. But while the Frenchman deals ^ with 
to have been almost invariably successful — The Pathfinder, anomalous realities, the power of the American consists in 
• mdiTheDeerslayerlfiUQ’Al). The latter, perhaps the best making unrealities appear natural One of his great 
of the Leather-Stocking series, completes the list of his charms is Ms perpetual interest. Confining Ms imagina- 
great novels; to which must be added another important tion within limited bounds of space, he is never dull, save 
Mistary of the American Navy — published in in Ms acridly jealous criticisms and miserable attempts at 
1839. There is a certain severity about Cooper’s genius, humour. Criticism would hardly strike a line from the 
ifihowing itself in a hardness in Ms style, which restricts the longest and perhaps the most thrilhng of Ms narratives, 
range of Ms readers. He wastes perhaps too many words that of “ Arthur Gordon Pym.” In fictitious verisimilitude 
on descriptions, is exhaustive where he might have been it is only equalled by De Quincey’s “Flight of the Kalmuck 
-suggestive, and Ms plots are apt to be deficient in interest Tartars. ’ With the Adventure of Hans Ffaall in his 
— The Red Rover conspicuously excepted. But, deducting balloon, and the “ Descent mto the Maelstrom,’ it is the 
the echoes of Scott, to wMch we have referred, he is obvious source of the mgenious pseudo-scientific romances 
American to the core ; he needs no slang or affectation to of Jules Terne, wMch have lately attained so wide a 
establish Ms originality, but moves on his own way with | popularity. Poe’s most Mdeous tales, as “Thou art the 
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Man,” ‘‘The Black Cat,” “The Premature Burial,” “The 
Rt and the Pendulum,” “ The Cask of Amontillado,” “ The 
Tell-Tale Heart,” are redeemed by their litera^ merits and 
their reference, under the form of grotesque circumstances, 
to dominant fears and passions of mankind In the “ Fall 
of the House of Usher,” “The Domain of Amheim,” 
“William Wilson,” and “Ligeia,” a more purely poetic 
or deeply psychological element is added to the horror. In 
the “ Murders of the Eue Morgue,” “ The Mystery of Marie 
Roget,” “ The Purloined Better,” and “ The Gold Bug,” 
he is on the border-land between romance and reality, and 
seems to prove himself in potentiality the prince of all 
detectives. We shall have to refer to him again as a poet. 
The super-subtHty of Balzac and Poe appears with higher 
qualities in the works of the greatest of Hew England 
romancers, on the whole the most artistic of American prose 
writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Of his style it is impossible 
to speak too highly ; for without any of the defects often 
found in the writings of his countrymen, it has a healthy 
flavour of nationality. It is accurate and strong, terse and 
yet full, rich and yet simple, harmonious, varied, and 
suggestive. These excellencies of form give a fascination 
to lus most ordinary themes as to his descriptions of scenery 
and works of art. The only modern pictures of Italy 
comparable to those of Rome and her sculptures in 
Tramformaiim are Ruskin^s Tenice and the finest stanzas 
in the fourth canto of GMlde Harold. But Hawthorne’s 
scenery can seldom be disentangled from the mood of mind 
in which he views it, and which constantly associates it 
with some remoter purpose or underlying allegory. Amid 
the din of voices in £he Custom-house or l^-buried in 
the mosses of his Manse, walking along the Appian Way or 
gliding down the Assabeth, he dwells among strange 
visions. The sea-shore teUs Mm secrets of the past, and 
the prattling village is ML of a present sympathy. But 
the features of nature, and life, and character wHch he 
loves to draw are peculiar. They are for the most part 
sombre and mysterious j not with the sort of mystery that 
attends unprecedented events and unnatural marvek, but 
with the mystery wMch he finds underneath the current of 
common Hves. One of his prevailing thoughts is, things 
are not what they seem — ^he is so fond of peering beneath 
the surface of existence, that in Ms pages it almost loses 
its ordinary reality j he tries so constantly to look through 
life that he scarcely takes time to look at it. The 
highest art of all is that which comprehends both aspects, 
and, seeing the face of nature as it is, also penetrates to its 
Mdden meanings. Hawthorne, on the other hand, weaves 
his fictions, to borrow a phrase from himself, in “the 
moonlight of romance and while he admits that materials 
for a better book than he has written “ lie scattered on the 
page of life open before Mm, he has seldom stooped- to 
gariier them.” 

“ Moonlight,” he repeats in Ms preface to the Scarlet Letter, 

moonlight in a familiar room, falling so wMte upon the carpet 
and showing all its figures so distinct^, making every object so 
distinctly visible, yet so unlike a morning or noontide visibmty, is 
a medium the most suitable for a romance writer to get acquainted 
with Ms illusive guests. The room becomes a neutral territory, 
somewhere between the real world and fairyland, where the actual 
and imagmary may meet, and each imbue itself with the nature of 
the other.” 

Hawthorne has sometimes abandoned this neutral terri- 
tory, and given us a few short sketches wMch show that 
he is eminently capable, when he chooses, of illustrating 
and characterising common things ; such, among his minor 
tales, are “ The Old Apple Dealer,” “ Little Annie’s 
Ramble,” “ A Rill from the Town Pump,” “ Sights from a 
Steeple,” “The Village Uncle,” that well-named “Buds 
and Bird Voices,” and “ The Seven Vagabonds,” the most 
komorous and genial of his lighter pieces. EEis prevailing 


themes are drawn on a border-land or twilight between 
two worlds, half real and half ideal ; fairy tales, in wMch 
human beings are the fairies, and are made to point morals 
of their own histories. He haunts us, as he h ims elf was 
haunted, by problems. Of the five volumes of his minor 
sketches, three at least are filled with allegories — ^riddles^ 
some of them hard to read, and open to doubtful because 
double interpretations. “ The Great Stone Face ” is a 
, noble piece of writing, apart from the lesson it is intended 
to convey. “ Drowne’s Wooden Image ” and “ The Artist 
of the B.eautiful ” are in themselves “beautiful exceedingly.” 
The exquisite pathos of “Lily’s Quest” and “Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud” lies on the surface. “Lady Eleanor’s 
Mantle ” tells its own story in a parable of the Nemesis of 
pride ; but in “ Roger Malvin’s Burial,” “ The Wedding 
EneU,” “Young Goodman Brown,” and others, the meaning 
is either more intricate or more remote. Hawthorne’s 
longer works are all conceived in the same spirit. Their 
incidents are comparatively few, and might have easily 
been condensed into one of Ms shorter tales j which in 
their turn might easily have been expanded into elaborate 
romances — ^what a consummate story, for instance, might 
have been reared on the basis of “Rappacini’s Daughter!” 
His forte lies in the analysis of character and situations, 
rather than the dramatic arrangement of events. “To 
live in other lives, and to endeavour to learn the secret 
wMch was Mdden even from themselves,” is the purpose 
set before himself by a character wMch in one of those 
romances nearly represents the author. Everywhere he 
seems to be carrying out tMs purpose, operating upon 
some tMee or four characters, and removing them — ^as he 
teUa us in the introduction to JBlitJiedcde — a little from the 
Mghway of ordinary travel to a theatre where these 
creatures of Ms brain may play their phantasmagorical 
antics without exposing them to too close a comparison 
with the actual events of real Hves. A small group of 
figures is thus made to work out some problem of Hfe, or 
at least to throw by their ideal actions a Hght on some 
puzzle in the author’s mind. The great question over 
which, in one form or other, he perpetually broods, is the 
nature of evil — ^the effect of sin and error on the soul — 
and their relation to virtue and human progress. In the 
BUtliedale EoTnaTice^ for instance, Ms theme is that the 
exaggeration of good may tuni to evil. This almost pain- 
fully minute anatomy of four lives, reHeved by passages of 
deUoate description and a few scenes of thrilling power, is 
designed to show the bHghtmg effects of a one-sided idea, 
even though it assumes the guise of a benevolent impulse, 
when it overrides private and personal claims. In Trwm- 
formation, or the Remumee of Monte Beni, a conception in 
some respects the converse of this, is wrought out of richer 
materials ; and we are taught to appreciate the possibilities 
of good that there may be in evil, by the effect which an 
impulsive crime has in inspiring a simple instinctive nature 
with a stronger Hfe. The Scarlet Letter, which is at once 
the most soHd and the subtlest of the author’s works, 
illustrates the fatal influence which a single sin exerts on 
all the persons whom it involves ; but unlik e the Bliihedale 
Romance, wMch is a dismal tragedy, it ends with a magnifi- 
cent triumph of expiation. The Scarlet Letter appears to 
us to be the best analytical novel of this century, the 
nearest approach to it in artistic finish and pyschological 
penetration being Goethe’s Elective Affinities, The House 
of^ the Seioen Gobles has more variety, and mixes humour 
with its pathos j but the web of tMs last romance, wMch 
has for its moral the maHgn influences wMch may be 
transmitted from one generation to another, is woven of 
^nner threads. Hawthorne’s Protean genius is a power 
in American thought. BKs influence as a teacber and aa 
artist' is stiH crescent among the contemporaricis from 
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wiiom he has lately passed. His symbolic yet real cha- 
racters— Hester and Pearl by the forest brook; Dimmesdale 
by the scaffold, with the red morning upon hia brow ; the 
dead Judge sitting with his watch; the Cleopatra of Brook 
Farm plunging in the pool; IVIiriam and Hilda, and 
Donatello the Faun— are stamped in letters of Ene gold on 
the pages of his country's Kterature, and the music of his 
quiet sentences yet lingers on the ear of strangers as of 
friends. But his name remains as a warning as well as an 
example. In one sense he was a patriot, glorying in the 
great deeds of his country^s past. Of this feeling the 
'‘ Gray Champion ” and “ Howe’s Masquerade” give suffi- 
cient evidence. At the close of the last he writes, as we 
may fancy with a grim Puritan simle : “ On the anniver- 
sary night of Britain’s discomfiture the ghosts of the 
ancient governors of Massachusetts stfll glide through the 
portals of the Province House.” But as a politician he 
wrecked him self with the democratic party. He looked 
upon slavery as “ one of those evils which Providence does 
not leave to be remedied by human contrivances.” He 
had no sympathy with the abolitionists, and at least a ha l f 
sympathy with the planters. “ As regards human progress,” 
he wrote, let them believe it who can ; ” and in thA pre- 
face to his last completed work, as hia excuse for laying 
the scene in Italy, — “ There is in our country no shadow, 
no ambiguity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy 
wrong.” "Eomance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall- 
fiowers, need ruin to make them grow,” Hawthorne Kved 
to see the beginning of what he conld only regard as ruin: 
he did not live to see his country rising stronger after 
a great struggle with a gloomy wrong. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the accomplished physician of 
Harvard, better known as a humourist and author of 
occasional verses, has contributed to psychological romance 
two remarkable volumes : Elsie Fenner and T^e Guardian 
Angel. The former, and more striking of the two, is a 
weird tale of destiny, dwelling upon the idea of transmitted 
qualities in a manner which suggests comparison with The 
House of the Seven Gahles ; but Holmes’s story has a more 
incredible plot, the chief character being a sort of sprite, 
having mysterious relations to the animal world, a snake- 
charmer, herself half a snake (as Donatello in Transfcyrmor 
tion is half a faun), like the Lamia of tradition and Keats, 
but endowed with the graces of Undine. The vigorous 
sketch of the hero Langdon, with which the book opens, is 
impaired by the somewhat obtrusive manner in wMch he 
is vaunted as a type of the blue-blooded or Brahnoin caste 
of New England. The same pathological treatment of 
human nature pervades The Guardian Angela which ' turns 
partly on mysterious physical and psychical affinities. The 
Margaret of Sylvester Judd, a Unitarian clergyman of 
Maine, belongs, by virtue of some of the problems with 
which it deals, to the category of metaphysical novels. 
This work of decided genius, to which a just tribute is 
paid by Mr Lowell in his FcMe ftyr CriticSy has hardly 
attained the popularity it merits, owing to the slender char 
racter of the plot, and the frequency of the dissertations 
by which the author endeavours to impress his own views 
of society, art, and religion. But it is a powerful picture 
of the more ideal sides of New England life; the character 
of Margaret and Glulion are permanent types, and the ^ 
whole book is extremely fresh and origmaL The most 
genuine successor of Hawthorne is Theodore Winthrop, 
who left a counting-house in New York for an adventurous 
life, and fell at Great Bethel in 1861 in his thirty-third 
year. His best novel, Oecil Dreeme, teems with Ufe-like 
characterisation, bathed in a poetic element of mystery ; 
and John Brent ^ the next in merit, is a graphic sketch of 
romantic incidents in the Far West, drawn from his own 
experience. 


Of tales evincing talent there is a plethora; they lie on the 
shelves of the libraries thick as the leayes on YahoinbroBa.” 

Among those worthy of note are the pictures of Southern society 
by W. G. Simms, whose fertile brain is said to have produced fifty 
volumes in twenty years ; The Bee Eumt&r^ and other narratives of 
the south-west, by T. B. Thorpe of Baton JRouge ; John deal’s 
iSacAeZ Dyer and BvEi Elder; the classical romances of Ware, 

Zenoibut and Frolus and Julian; Mrs E. 0. Smith’s Indian 
Bmnnisemm; The djinwoods^ Sope Leslie, and other phikn- 
toopMc tales of New England, by Miss Sedgwick ; Mrs Lydia 
Child’s Hoibormh, and her PhilotJieay a romance of Pericles and 
Aspasia, pmewhat too sentimental in its style, and not free from 
^achronisms ; with the anti-slavery pictures represented by Mrs 
Stowe’s Unde Tom, a book which, inspired by ordinary talent and 
written in an earnest spirit, owed its success to the air of simple 
narration which pervades it, and its having the aggressive strength 
of a political pamphlet appearing at the ri^ttime in harmony with 
the passion on one side of an impending struggle. The light but 
graceful and often incisive sketches of N, P. Willis take a some- 
what higher rank. A rapid writer, bnt at his beat a brilliant 
colourist, his fertile fancy has been employed in almost all the 
countries of Europe, and in his own, in prose and verso, with more 
than average success. His Bencillviigs by ike Way and People 1 
have Met^ are among the most agreeable of books for a leisure hour ; 
his descriptions are always interesting as well as accurate, and his 
I characters, grave and g^y, are generally life-like. His picture of 
ihe Indian girl, Nunu, in the ZnJslings of AdveTUure, is 
and vivacious enough to be worthy of a artist. 

Books of Travel, among which those of Mr Willis hold a Tiavels. 

I respectable place, superabouud in the literature of the West, 

I Nine-teutlm of the literary meu of America have crossed 
I the Atlautic, aud niiie-teiiths of those who have done so have 
I published their impressions of the Old World, with every 
j variety of good and bad taste, from the Old Home to the 
I Innocents Abroad. After that of his birth, an American 
I author’s travels are the first essential of his being. We 
[ may next predict his praise of Italy, his half satirical half 
j curious view of England, and his wonder at the Pyramids. 

I Of the multifarious descriptions of Europe to which this 
habit has given birth, the worthiest of note are those of 
Hawthorne and Emerson, of Story and Cheever, and 
Curtis’s Nile Fotes. In tiie " Lotus Eating ” of the last 
named we have pleasing reminiscences of the watering- 
places of Lis own country. But the most interesting 
records of western scenery are those of Fremont; Win- 
throp’s Ganoe and Saddle, and Life in the Open Air, and 
the numerous femarkable “Excursions” of Emerson’s 
leading pupil, H. D, Thoreau — ^his “ Maine Woods,” “Cape 
Cod,” and “Merrimack;” with the vacation voyage to 
Cuba of the younger Dan^ 

4. A leading feature of transatlantic literature is its Humorous 
Humour. Humour is a word of many meanings; ifwriters. 
begins on the low level of any laughter-provoking absurdity, 
and rises, as in the speeches of Lear’s Fool, to a tragic 
height. In the Greek classics it shows itself in the 
Rabelaisian exuberance of Aristophanes or in the Socratic 
irony : in the English we have an even more subtle appre- 
ciation of the curiosities of character, aud a deeper sense 
of the contradiction or conflict between the higher and 
lower phases of human nature. In Sterne aud Fielding, 
as in Ben Jonson, we have every man in his humour. As 
developed *in America, this quality of the mind seldom 
penetrates to the under-currents of life ; its insight is clear 
but not profound; it relies mainly on exaggeration, and a 
blending of jest and earnest which has the effect of singing 
comic words to a sad tune, or telling a preposterous story 
with a grave face. Mr Lowell makes us laugh by his 
description of a negro “ so black that charcoal made a 
mark upon him,” and of a wooden shingle “painted so like 
marble that it sank in the water.” Mr Browne (Artemus 
Ward) excited the same sort of laughter by his remark in 
pointing to a hill daubed on his canvas, “ the highest part 
of this mountain is the top.” In both cases there is a 
surprise, excited in the one by a falsehood plausibly pre- 
tending to be the <jruth, in the other by a truism asserting 
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itself as a novelty. Similarly, when the latter v^ter, 
among his anecdotes of the conscription, tells us th^ one 
young man who was drawn claimed to he exempt because 
he was the only son of a widowed mother ^who supporte 
him,” the amusement is all in the unexpected turn of the 
last three words* In contradistinction to this, the 
of Don Quixote, of Falstaff, of Uncle Toby, of Major Bath, 
of the Yicar of Wakefield and Sir Roger de Coverley, ot 
Major Pendennis and Bishop Blougram, consists in its 
truth What these people do or say never surprises us. 
It is absurd as a great part of human life is absurd, and, 
laughing at them, we feel we are laughing at something m 
ourselves. The best recent instances of this higher kind 
of humour which American literature affords are to be 
found in Washington Irving, in Mr Lowell’s 
Papers (to which, as a considerable national poem, we 
aTiall have to revert), in passages of Mr LongfeEow’s 
Kavariagh, in Mr Hawthorne’s Seven Gables and Seve^i 
TagahondSy and in the prose and verse of Dr Holmes. In 
his three pleasant volumes, The Autocrat^ The FrofessoVy 
and The Foet at the Breakfast Tabhy there is much that 
might have been omitted, more that should have been 
comprassed. They contain too many jokes, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and are tainted here and there with what 
we must be excused for regarding as New England slang. 
But they are pervaded by a gemal glow of kindly sym- 
pathy, and they exhibit, with a quaint mannerism — ^not 
without its attractions — ^personages, and situations, and 
eentiments which we recognise as at once odd and real Dr 
Holmes’s works have frequent reflections of Montaigne and 
Burton, and the Woctes AmbrosiuTicB / he mixes pathos and 
whimsicality after the manner of Lamb and Sterne. ^ His 
humorous verses, the best known of which, Daily Trials,” 
« Evening, by a Tailor,” and the “ Music-^ders,” inevi- 
tably recall the drolleries of Hood. His genius has, 
nevertheless, an original vein, less mellow, but at its best 
as genuine as that of his older masters. Several of the 
miscellaneous papers, essays, and periodicals belongmg to 
the earKer years of the century, as SalTnagundij The 
Talienw/n of Bryant and Yerplanck, The OlipodiaTia of 
W. U. Clarke, and the Sparrow Grass^FaperSy are fre- 
quently enlivened by sparkles of wit and evidences of 
keen discrimination. In others we trace the germs of a 
vicious style which threatens to degrade the lighter litera- 
ture of the States. The Gharcoal Sketches of Joseph Neal 
—which might be entitled Comicalities of the Mississippi 
— are among the earliest examples of the habit of playing 
with slang terms characteristic of his successors. ^ An 
author who relies for effect on giving his imaginary 
personages such nicknames as “ Dawson Dawdle,” “ Peter 
Ploddy,” Tippleton Tipps,” and Shiverton Shanks,” is 
more likely to be the cause of wit in others than the source 
of humour himself. During the last generation in America 
the anxiety to be national has led many of her minor 
authors to make themselves ridiculous. To avoid walking 
like Englishmen, they have gone on all-fours ; to escape the 
imputation of Anglo-Saxon features, they have painted 
their faces with ochre and put ear-rings through their 
nostrils; forsaking the speech of Addison and Steele, they 
have expressed themselves in an unseemly jargon of 
.strange tongues. Of this mocking-bird humour the most 
legitimate form is that of the Biglow FaperSy where the 
New England dialect is employed with effect to give voice 
to the sentiments of that district of the country during the 
national struggle, on one side of which it took the lead. 
A similar justfication may be put forward in behalf of the 
Californian peculiarities, which are perhaps not too promi- 
nent in the often really humorous pieces of Bret Harte. 
The mixture of two dialects in the Breitmann Ballads is a 
bolder licence, though for the beat of these Mr Lelaud 
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may plead the wide-spread use of the nongrel speech, and 
the original success of a drollery which has only become 
tiresome from bis not knowing when his readers have had 
more than enough of it. The parodies of Mr Browne 
(Artemus Ward) are open to the same criticism. The 
writer was a man of wit and talent, and therefore his 
writings are amusing. They are good specimens of the 
worst style of satire : for the wit that relies on bad spelling 
is almost as false as that which consists in bad language. 

In vindication of tie ‘‘ Showman,” it must, however, be 
observed that his sarcasm is generally directed against 
m fia-Ti or ridiculous things. But his example has paved, 
for those who have caught the trick of his phrase and 
who are unrestrained by his good feeling and good sense^ 
an easy descent to the lowest form of light literature—— 
that which panders to the vice of moral scepticism and 
thrives on the buffoon©]^ of making great and noble 
things appear mean or ridiculous. The names of those 
who habituaffy feed on mental garbage should be left to 
flTTilr into the oblivion from which they have unfortu- 
nately emerged. It is painful but necessary to observe 
'that some of the more considerable writers and thinkers uf 
the New World are apt to condescend on occasion to this 
burlesque way of writing. American light literature 
bristles in puns which are at best the^ “ a-b abs*” of 
wit. Of these, Mr Lowell (a severe critic of everything 
English) has made the worst — “ Milton is the only man 
who has got much poetry out of a cataract — and that was 
a cataract in his ©ye.” Mr Leland, the next worst, in his 
book of travels — “ If a thing of beauty be s^jaw for ever, 
as the American said of his handsome, scolding wife, then 
the donkey boys of Cairo are the most jaw-ous and 
beautiful creatures ; for the sound of their voices drieth 
not up.” Eccentricities of this sort, with the graver 
irreverences which intrude themselves even into the 
pulpits of the West, should be universally discredited aa 
blasphemies against the first principles of taste. They 
are as fiat, stale, and unprofitable ” as the contortions of 
a wearied clown. True humour — as ever in our classics 
— ^must go hand-in-hand with seriousness ; it must never 
forget that behind the comic there is a tragic element in 
human life. The mere “ farce ” is contemptible, because 
it is as unnatural as the expression of a countenance dis- 
torted by a continual grin. In forgetfulness of this lies 
the greatest danger of the recent literatur© of America, 
and we can only trust to the higher intellectual instincts 
and tendencies of the age to detect and resist it. 

5. New England Transcendentalism:. — Religion, the Theology, 
first motive power of thought in America, has continued 
to flow, both in its old channel — ^that of the orthodox 
Puritanism which came down from Eliot and Edwards 
through Dwight to Hodge and the Princeton Essays — ^and 
I in another, that of the new forms of faith advocated by 
W. E. Channing, and with gravely heterodox modifica- Ohanning. 
tions by Theodore Parker. Criticism of Ohannxng's 
theological position is apart from our purpose here. He 
claims notice in a review of literature by the vigour of 
his conceptions and his graceful and correct expression of 
them. His earliest considerable essay, the Moral Argvr 
merit against Calvinism, one of the best known ‘of his 
numerous controversial works, indicates by its title his 
prevailing attitude. He relied through life on a priori 
moral arguments, and employed them as his engines of 
attack against all persons, institutions, or practices that 
offended his rigid sense of justice or his enthusiastic 
benevolence — e,g.y Napoleon I., War, and Slavery. A 
generous indignation against wrong, and keen practical 
sense of the duties of life, are more conspicuous in his 
writings than speculative power ; but his insight into the 
politick position of parties and the probability of future' 
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ocmflicts is remarkable. Tbougb at variance with the 
older creeds of Christendom, Chanmng's writings are 
everywhere marked by a reverential spirit, and not un- 
frequently by a touch of asceticism inherited from the 
Puritan days^ whose abstract doctrines alone he proposed 
to modify. On the other hand, he admired the b^her 
forms of Art, and in his eloquent essays on Self-culture 
anticipated much that has been said more recently by 
Emerson. He loved beauty as well as virtue for itself, 
and his style, except on rare occasions, is free from the 
defects of taste so frequent in the writings of his con- 
temporaries. His reviews of Milton and Penelon abound 
in passages — as the picture of religious peace in the latter 
— ^which exhibit the delicacy and the breadth of his 
sympathies. Theodore Parker — ^unlike Channing — assails 
the whole basis ,of the old theology, and frequeniiy errs 
from arrogance and impetuosity. He had, perhaps, a 
more powerful but a less highly cultivated mind* He 
was a pupil of the transcendental movement of New 
England, to which, because of its influence on Htarature 
and its association with the most original thinker of tihe 
New World, we must accord some space. 

In the early years of this century the mental philosophy 
of the West, beyond that which was a handmaid to the 
Calvinistic theology, was limited to commentaries on Locke 
and Brown and the eclecticism of Cousin, when the repub- 
lication of Sartor Besartus, and the works of the German 
idealists which it introduced, gave life and voice to a new 
intellectual world. Ideas which filter slowly into Enghbh 
soil and abide there for a generation, flash like comets 
through the electric atmosphere of America. Coleridge and 
Carlyle were hailed as prophets in Boston while their own 
countrymen were still examining their credentials. The rate 
of this transformation was surpassed by its thoroughness. 
The converts put their teachers to the blush ; and in recoil 
from solid Scotch psychology and practical materialism, 
rushed to the outer verges of idealism, mysticism, and pan- 
theism, Their quarterly magazine, the Dial, during the 
space of four years represented their views throughout four 
volumes of miscellaneous merit. The Dial is a pantheon 
from which only Calvinists and Utilitarians are excluded, 
where the worshippers, Parker, Puller, Alcott, and a 
host, meet and sing hymns to Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Goethe, Tieck, and Richter, set to German 
music; and pass from antiquated laudations of Homer 
and Shakespeare to friendly recognitions of new heresies ; 
from thoughts on labour to puffs of poetasters; from 
Hindoo mythology and Chinese ethics to 19th century 
truisms about progress and union, prudence and humanity; 
from soaring among the heights of a modern religion of 
beauty to raking among the tangled roots and dead leaves 
of a second-hand Orientalism. But those vapours of ideal- 
ism might have soon faded into the light of common day, 
had not all their best aspirations been concentrated and 
vitalised by Mr E. W* Emerson, His first oration, dehvered 
at Cambridge thirty-five years ago — ^the refrain of which is 
the independence of American literature — ^is referred to by 
recent critics as a landmark in the annals of their country. 
In this discourse — as in the six volumes through which the 
author enforces the same conceptions — ^there is scarce any- 
thing of which, taken separately, we need fail to trace the 
pedigree. Pichte had many years before spoken in the 
same strain of the vocation and nature of the scholar; the 
view of science comes from Swedenborg and ScheQing; and 
the dignity of labour from Carlyle. The origiiiality,^as is the 
case with the authoris whole system of thought, is in the 
combination — ^^hich, it may be, is the only kmd of origin- 
ality now possible. His position, as far as it is tenable, 
illustrates the fact that the divisions of philoaophy are being 
continually altered as old systems form affinities with new 


beliefs and historical conditions. Mysticism in the New 
World has been combined vrith the opposite extravagances 
of Mount Lebanon and Oneida Creek, but it has been dis- 
tinguished from idealism proper by its exaltation of emotion 
above reasoning. Mr Emerson, defining transcendentalism 
as the saturnalia of faith, differs from the older mystics 
in his absolute rejection of all external authority, his almost 
arrogant confidence in the sufficiency of the inner light, and 
his new American preference for the active to the passive 
sides of life. He has an historical sympathy with fixe un- 
satisfied aspirations of all ages, wi^ tiie day-dreams of 
restlessness in search of rest that inspired the quest of the 
Sangreal, and led the monks to Cbuistianise the eastern 
Nirvana; that laid out Brook Farm in Massachusetts, and 
gave NovaHs and Newman back to the fold of Borne: but 
he will not be drawn by them into any church with walls. 
All religions are to him the same vrine poured into dif- 
ferent glasses." He drinks the wine, and tries to shatter 
the glasses. His unflinching scepticism pierces the armour 
of all definite dogmas, while he entrenches himself behind 
an optimism like that of Spinoza* Mysticism has in the 
main been fatalistic As a developed system, its natural 
home is in the East; where the influence of great uniform- 
ities of soil and climate have only in recent years been 
partially counteracted by the conquering activities of an 
energetic race. Beneath her burning sun and surrounded by 
her tropic vegetation, the mass of men were overwhelmed 
by a sense of their insignificance, and this feeling of sub- 
jugation was intensified by absolute forms of government. 
The same Hstlessness which permitted a secular and 
priestly despotism, led its victims to welcome the idea of a 
final absorption of their individuality. Their philosophical 
ambition was to pass into the framework of a gigantic 
nature, to be “rolled round the earth’s diurnal course with 
rocks and stones and trees.” There is a relic of this spirit 
in the drapafia, dxaScta, and which are the aims at 

once of the Epicurean and Stoic systems; but the doctrines 
of passive obedience had been banished from Greece as 
early as the overthrow of the Pythagorean institute. They 
revived in the dark and middle ages, when the church took 
upon itself the task of legislating for the mtellect; and 
even the precursors of the Eeformation were possessed 
with an almost oppressive sentiment of resignation. 
The reproduction of the Oriental spirit in America, in so 
far as it is genuine and not the mere expression of a lova 
of far-fetched quotations, majy be attributed to external 
influences in some respects comparable to those which 
weighed on the inhabitants of ancient India. In the 
Western, as formerly in the Eastern World, nature stiU 
struggles to assert her old supremacy, and threatens to 
domineer over men’s minds by the vastness of her empire. 
But in other respects the conditions are reversed. In place 
of stagnation and uniform although magnificent decay, we 
have to deal with the manifold progress of 19th century 
civilisation in a land where every one is more or less 
inspired by the resolve of the modem mariuer with an 
ancient name to “sail beyond the sunset" in pursuit of 
fresh adventures; where the energies of the individual are 
in constant, and in the long run triumphant, struggle with 
all that tends to restrict the full sweep of hia arm or to 
retard the freest activities of his mini Where every moon 
sees new forests felled, new rivers crossed, new fleets built, 
new tribes amalgamated, new discussions raised, and new 
problems solved, mysticism, if it exist at all, must take 
on a form very different from that handed down from the 
East of 3000 years ago to the Alexandrians, and transk 
mitted to the European ages of implicit faith by tiie pseudo 
Dionysius. Mr Emerson strikes the key-note of ilie dif- 
ference when he writes, “ Feudalism and orientalism had 
long enough thought it majestic to do nothing; the modorn 

1. — 92 
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majesty consists in work.” Retaining from the mystics hm 
belief in the supremacy of the higher emotions, he substi- 
tntes for a religious creed an idealised view of modern 
physical science. Tfia comhination of stem practical recti- 
tude with an ideal standard is Ms point of contact with 
Puritanism. A cMvalric nobility, in wMch beauty and 
goodness are blended, is at once the goal, the sanction, and 
the motive of his etMcal system. Praise of the virtue 
wMch, transcending all prudence and disdaining all conse- 
quences, is its own reward, is the refrain of his moral 
monologue. His severe censure of Goethe’s artistic indif- 
ferentism recalls the age when the Bible and theological 
commentaries were regarded as the sum of honest literature. 
He writes of our great dramatist in the spirit of the men 
who closed the theatres : “ He was the master of the revels 
to mankind'’ — a sentence fax removed from the spirit of 
modem art-worsMp. But those which follow, protesting 
against the opposite extremes of austerity, indicate his 
divergence on the other side from the old faith of Hew 
England. 

Mr Emerson is, we believe, most widely known in this 
country by his Re^esmtatwe Mm: by no means the most 
satisfactory of Ms works. A series of generally acute criti- 
cisms, pervaded by no well-marked ethical idea, it leaves 
on the mind a somewhat indefinite impression. Its cate- 
gories are not exhaustive, and it is difficult to determine on 
what principle they are chosen; but it serves as an interest- 
ing point of comparison with the corr^ponding lectures of 
the great English advocate of hero-worship, to the sugges- 
tions of wMch it probably owes its existence. Mr Carlyle, 
whose whole faith is centred in strong individuahties, adopts 
the view of history which practit^y resolves it into a 
aeries of biograpMes. Mr BucMe, caring little for persons, 
and confiding rather in general laws, resolves biography 
into history. Mr Emerson on tMs question steers a middle 
course. He believes in great men, ^^to educate whom 
the state exists, with the appearance of whom the state 
expires;” but he regards them as inspired mouthpieces of 
universal or national ideas rather than as 'controlling forces. 
Their mission is not so much to regulate our action as to 
‘‘ fortify our hopes.” Possessed of a larger share of the 
Over Soul which “ makes the whole world kin,” they appre- 
hend and explain phenomena wMch have hitherto passed 
unheeded; but their indirect services are the best. Their 
examples, more weighty than their acts or discoveries, are 
perpetual encouragements. The great man is an encyclo- 
paedia of fact and thought; the belief bom in his brain 
spreads Hke' a current over humanity, and he becomes for 
a time the golden key to the ill-defined ideal of the multi- 
tude. But his career should rouse us to a like assertion 
of our liberties. We onght not to obey, but to follow some- 
times by not obeying Mm. Our author accepts the position 
upheld by Aristotle and popularised by Macaulay, that 
different forms of government are adapted to different social 
conditions; but maintains that the tendency of modem 
times, attaching more weight to the equality of persona and 
less to the inequalities of property, is towards Democracy, 
with wMch and the industrialism of Ms age he has in the 
main a cordial sympathy. He believes in collective wisdom 
as the best check on collective folly, and, allowing that the 
state exists for its members, he thmks they can act best in 
union when all are subject to the fewest external restraints. 
He differs from Thoreau and others of Ms disciples in 
having no share in their selfish isolation. His best essays, 
woven of two curiously intersecting threads, present us with 
a unique conjunction of shrewdness and idealism. There 
never was a mystic with so much of the spirit of the good 
farmer, the inventor, or the enteipriaing merchant. 

As regards form, Mr Emerson is the most unsystematic 
of writers. The concentration of his style resembles that 
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of a classic, but, as with others who have adopted the 
aphoristic mode of conveying their thoughts, he everywhere 
sacrifices unity to riches of detail. His essaya are bundles 
of loose ideas tacked together by a common title, handfuls 
of scraps tossed down before his audience like the contents 
of a conjuror's hat. He delights iu proverbs and apt 
quotations; he exaggerates like an American, loves a con- 
tradiction for itself, and prefers a surprise to an argument 
His epigrams are electric shocks. He sacrifices everything 
to directness. His terse refinement of phrase and trenchant 
illustrations are Ms charm. His ideas are on the scale of 
a continent; his sentences are adapted for a cabinet of 
curiosities — ^bits of mosaic work, sweeping generalisations 
given in essences. His style, armed with points like the 
bristles of a hedgehog, wants repose. TMs feature is con- 
spicuous in the Rriglish Traits^ where Ms estimates of men 
and things, frequently felicitous and generaEy racy, are 
often marred by an unpruned violence. His eye is keen, 
but its range is narrow, and he is ignorant of the fact. 
Unconsciously infected by the haste which he condemns, 
he looks at other nations through the folding telescope of 
a tourist. His representations of our leading vsniters and 
statesmen seldom rise above the level of Mr Willis’s Rm- 
dllings hy the Way. His taste is constantly at fault, and 
an incessant straining after mots often leads him into 
caricature. His judgments of those whose Eves and writ- 
ings do not square with his theories are valueless ; and in 
dealing with foreign languages he betrays the weakness of 
his scholarsMp, 

One quahfication for a good critic is a well-defined 
artistic standard, another is the dramatic capacity of 
placing himself for the time in the position of the person 
who is being criticised. Mr Emerson has neither of these. 
With the spirit of a fearless inquirer, he unfortunately 
blends so much presumption as to feel an absolute indif- 
ference regarding the opinions of others; and this iu excess 
constitutes a moral as well as an artistic defect. Thought 
is free, and the expression of it ought to be so; but when 
OUT thought wanders very far from that of the majority of 
the wise and good, we are bound to watch it, to sift its 
conclusions, and to state them moderately. Mr Emerson's 
thought does wander far, and ib runs fast; he does not 
know what moderation in expression means, and Ms almost 
childish love of contradiction perpetually, and often justly, 
provokes offence. He rides rough-shod over the most 
cherished convictions, or waves them aside with a com- 
placent smile and a sort of divine impudence. Eveiy 
claim of authority he receives as a challenge to Ms per- 
sonal rights, and he stabs the bull Apis, in utter disregard 
of the historian's warning. His impatient antidpationes 
Tiaturce detract from Ms reEabiEty in matters of detail, 
wMle by a similar carelessness he repeats and contradicts 
MmseH with equal frequency. His soundest judgments 
relate to the men around him, of whom he is at once the 
panegyrist and the censor. AE that is weak and foolish 
in their mode of life he condemns, all that is noblest and 
most hopeful he applauds. 

Mr Emerson has left his mark on the century; to use a 
favourite phrase of Ms own, ‘^he cannot be skipped.” 
Even where Ms results are least satisfactory, Ms intense 
suggestiveness is the cause of thought in others; and as 
one of the ‘^genetic” powers of modern Eterature, his fer- 
tilising influence will survive Ms inconclusive speculations. 
His faults are manifest; a petulant irreverence, frequent 
superficiaEty,a rash bravery, an inadequate solution of diffi- 
culties deeming itaeE adequate, are among the cMef. But 
he is original, natural, attractive, and direct — ^Empid in 
phrase and pure in fancy. His best eloquence flows as 
easily as a stream. In an era of excessive reticence and 
cautious hypocrisy he Eves within a case of crystal where 
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there are no concealments. We never suspect imu of with- 
holding half of what he knows, or of formularising for our 
satisfaction a belief which he does not sincerely hold. He 
is transparently honest and honourable. His courage has 
no limits. Isolated by force of character, there is no weak- 
ness in his solitude. He leads us into a region where we 
escape at once from deserts and from noisy cities; for he 
rises above without depreciating ordinary philanthropy, 
and his philosophy at least endeavours to meet our daily 
wants. In every social and political controversy he has 
thrown Ms weight into the scale of justice, on the side of 
a rational and progressive liberty; and his lack of sym- 
Xjathy with merely personal emotions is recompensed by a 
veneration for the ideal of the race which recalls the beau- 
tiful sentiment of Malebranche : ** When I touch a human 
hand I touch heaven.” 

I^oetry. 

Half the literary men and all the literary women of tMs 
century in America have written verses; most of them are 
respectable and many are excellent. But a brief review of 
the poetry of the West must dwell on the works of four or 
five authors who most clearly and aaliently express the 
main tendencies of their nation. It must suffice here to 
name as familiar, or worthy to be so, the graceful •uers de 
sodete of Holmes, especially his Punch Bowl” and Old 
Ironsides;” the patriotic chants of James Percival; the 
sparkling fancies of J. E. Drake^s “Culprit Pay;” the 
fashionable satires of Halleck; the lyrics and romances of 
the great traveller and prolific author, J. Bayard Taylor; 
the well-balanced stanzas of HiUhouse ; the plays of Conrad 
and Bird; “Woodman, spare that Tree” and the ^^WMp- 
poor-Willl” by Q*. P. Morris ; A. B. Street's “ Settler,” and 
“ Forest Walk and, pre-eminent among female minstrels, 
Mrs Sigourney, whose blank verse descriptions of nature 
approach those of Bryant; the youthful prodigies, Lucretia 
and Maria Davidson; and Maria Brooks, authoress of the 
richly imaginative southern romance of Zophiely whom 
Southey, her friend and admirer, pronounced to be “the 
most impassioned of poetesses.” We proceed to review the 
position of the really great poets of the United States, as re- 
presenting somewhat (Efferent mannersandmodesof thought. 

1. The EtTEOPEANT School. — Of these, in our judgment, 
Mr Longfellow is still the first. His works are free from 
the defects that stamp the national literature of his country. 
He has none of the uncouth power and spasmodic exag- 
geration of his contemporaries. He is all grace, polish, 
and sweetness. His prose masterpiece, “ Hyperion,” is the 
key-note of his minor poems. The source of their inspira- 
tion is “Outre Mer” among feudal towers, Flemish towns, 
and Alpine passes. Like Irving in the variety of his 
culture and superior in genius, Ms imagination is Teutonic 
rather than American. He lingers in Nuremberg, Bruges, 
and Prague; and chooses for his emblem of life's river, 
not the OMo, nor the Hudson, nor the Assabeth, but the 
“Moldau's rushing stream.” His “ New England Trage- 
dies” are perhaps his least successful efforts, partly because 
dramatic literature has seldom yet flourished in American 
soil, and partly because his sympathy with the ruder age 
is not keen enough to enable him to vitalise it. Mr Long- 
fellow has given us the best translations in the world from 
Swedish, German, Spanish, and Italian authors, and many 
of his best verses are avowedly suggested by proverbs 
or sentences, or bits of old romance. A few words from 
an old French author give Hm the burden of the “ Old 
Clock on the Stairs;” a leaf out of Mather's Magnalm 
Christi is rhymed into the “ Phantom Ship the ballad 
of the Count Amaldos sets Mm dreaming over the secret 
of the sea; a verse of Euripides is the key-note to Ms 
“Voices of the Night;” a few lines from Goethe gather 
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up the essence of the “Psalm of Life.” In the Ne*?? 
World, but not of it, he dwells with almost wearisome 
fondness on the woxd “ old.” Volumes of old days, old 
associations that we cannot buy with gold, quaint old 
cities, old poets and painters, sweet old songs, old haunted 
houses, dear old friends, the grey old manse, Nature the 
dear old nurse, dear old Ilngland, — on phrases and thoughts 
like these his fancy broods. American verse is fre- 
quently rongh-hewn and audacious, sometimes obscure and 
pedantic; its novelty is often more striking than its truth. 
Every sentence that Longfellow has penned is as clear as 
crystal and as pure as snow. He wears his weight of 
learning lightly as a flower; and though he cannot create, 
he cannot touch without adorning. He seldom gives us 
thoughts absolutely new, but he puts our best Noughts 
in the best language. Critics react against Ms popularity, 
and complain of his want of concentration and the con- 
ventionality of Ms epithets (a fault more rare in Ms later 
volumes); but Ms place as the laureate of women and 
children and gentle men is unassailable; and there are 
seasons when we prefer his company to that of the grand 
old masters, when we seds: an anodyne rather than a 
stimulant — 

“ His son^ have power to guiet 
The restiess pulse of care.’' 

Longfellow's command of verse alone proves Mm to be a 
genuine poet. There are passages in the “Arsenal,” the 
“ Occultation of Orion,” the “ Building of the SMp,” and 
the “ Household Poems” unsurpassed in melody by any in 
contemporary EngUsh verse. The introduction to “ Hia- 
watha,” the closing lines of “ Evangeline,” and some of 
the character sketches wMch preface the “Tales of the 
Wayside Inn,” have a music equally attractive and more 
decidedly original The Mghest flights of Longfellow's 
imagination are in the strangely-confused old-world story 
of the “ Golden Legend;” but the work on which his fame 
most securely rests is “Hiawatha.” TMs poem, in which 
a series of idylls are strung together on the thread of an 
idea common to Indian and Scandinavian legend, has thaT> 
exhilarating flavour of nationality wanting in many of the 
author's works, and it yields to none of them in artistic 
finish. The monotony of the verse is like that of a 
bird's song wMch has only two or three notes, and yet 
from its everlasting freshness never palls upon the ear. 
Most modern attempts to reproduce old ballads put new 
wine into old bottles; but the American poet has thrown 
himself as completely into the spirit of aboriginal western 
life as he has into that of Gothic paganism in the- “ Chal- 
lenge of Thor.” Like CMbiaboa the musician he is at 
home among the pine-groves and the prairies and “the 
great lakes of the Northland;” and 

** All the many sounds of Hature 

Borrow sweetness from his singing.*’ 

Longfellow's descriptions charm us more than they astonish. 
Inferior in luxuriance to those of “Enoch Arden,” in in- 
tensity to those of “ Looksley HaU,” in subtilty to BrowH' 
ing's Italian pictures, they are superior in simplicity. If 
they do not adorn Nature as a mistress with the subjective 
fancies of a lover, they bring her before us as a faithful 
nurse, careful for her children. In “ Evangeline” the poet 
follows the wheels of the emigrant's waggon over 
** Billowy bays of grass, ever rolling in sunshine and shadow f* 
and 

“ Over them wander the huffalo herds and the dk and the 
roebuck.” 

Hiawatha speaks of Nature with the familiarity of an 
inhabitant; there is no trace of the grandiose style of the 
tourist la the best episodes of the volume — as the 
account of the hero's cMldhood and his frien(fe — of the 
wooing of Minnehaha — of the son of the evening star — of 
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the ghosts and the famine — ^the parable of human life, 
with its incidents of birth, love, and death — of civilisation 
and decay — is told in a narrative of chHd-like tenderness 
as well as masculine grasp. He who runs may read it, 
and yet the whole is lit up by an ima^ation like an 
aurora borealis, A recent Ifew York critic ridicules the 
European view of Hiawatha” as an American poem. It 
is true that the feverish ardour of Wall Street has no 
place in its pages; but it is none the less manifestly 
transatlantic and mi generis* In celebrating Bed Indian 
life, it inevitably discloses some of the features of the race 
.which has come into close contact with that life. The 
Hew Zealand myth about the strength of the dead enemy 
passing into his conqueror appKes here. Mr Dixon has 
dwelt very justly on the extent to which the aborigines 
of America have communicated their spirit to the pioneers 
before whom they have given way. Hiawatha sings of 
the decadence of a primitive people in strains that recall by 
their pathos the old British legends of the death of Arthur, 
but has also a prophetic side; from the meeting-point of 
two races it looks before as well as after. 

Poe. More devoid of national sentiment and local coloniing 

are the remarkable verses of Edgar Allan Poe, to whom 
we have before referred as a romancer. If llie aim of 
poetry be to astonish or to fascinate, Poe takes a high 
rank among poets. According to Wordsworth's definition 
of the art, he has hardly a place among them at alL He 
teaches nothing, and living in one world writes in another. 
AH we know of the personality of most of the authors we 
have named adds to the charm of their works. Kegarding 
Poe's career it is otherwise. The vain and captious jear 
lousy of his criticism is as repulsive as Ms graver defects. 
It has been said that he is the greatest of American 
writers in verse. This is an exaggeration of his powers 
only surpassed by his own exaggeration of them. It is 
true, however, that by pure intensity of delirium he now 
and then takes a flight beyond that of any other Western 
poet. His ^‘Politian''is perhaps the stupidest fragment 
of a play that exists. But in his lyrics the fervour of his 
sympathy with himself makes artistic recompense for his 
want of sympathy for others. The passion of “Annabel 
Lee” is at a wMte heat, and is pervaded by a true pathos. 
The class finish of the best of his verses is unsurpassed, 
and his musical cadences give a charm oven to those wMch 
are comparatively meaningless. The “Baven” is at the 
worst a marvellous piece of mechanism; and the same deli- 
cacy of touch is everywhere visible in the rushing lines of 
“Annie,” “Eulalie,” “Illalume,” “Lenore” and the “Oity 
in the Sea.” The purity of those poems is one of their most 
remarkable features. By the side of the author's life, they are 
hke nuns in the convent of a disorderly city; but they are 
at the same disadvantage — ^their isolation gives them an air 
of unreality. The “banners, yeUow, glorious, golden,” of his 
fancy “float and flow” on the roof of an imaginary palace. 

2. School of Americans Scenery autd Ahventitee. — 
The French critic M. De Tocqueville remarks that, in 
democratic communities, where men are all socially insig- 
nificant, poetry will be less apt to celebrate individuals, 
but will incline to dwell on external nature or on the ideas 
which concern mankind in general It will be either 

Bryant descriptive or abstract. The works of Mr Bryant, the 
earliest considerable American poet, help to vindicate the 
generalisation. His “ Thanatopsis,” written in his 19 th 
year, is perhaps the masterpiece of Ms sombre contempla- 
tive imagination. The reason why the auihor has never 
surpassed this effort of l&s youth is be found partly in the 
cast of Ms mind, characterised by a narrow greatness, and 
partly in the feet that, during the major part of his life 
he has been constrained to “ scrawl strange words with the 
barbarous pen” as the editor of a daily newspaper: a fact 


to wMch, at the dose of Ms “ Green Biver,” he makes a 
touching reference. Mr Bryant has lived in thronging 
cities, an honest and energetic politician; but in his leisure 
hours his fancy has roamed to bree 2 y hills and valleys and 
the undulating sea of the prairies. The perpetual autumn 
of Ms writings is peculiar. He has written smoothly in. 
various measures, but he is never lively. An American 
Alastor, he loves “the air that cools the twilight of the 
sultry day” better than morning “clad in russet vest.'^ 

In the beautiful verses on the “ Death of the Flowers ” 

Ms ear catches a dirge in the wind 

“The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 
he here, 

A-n<l sighs to find them in the wood and hv the stream no 
more.” 

The Mgh rank grass of the meadow is to Ms eye the 
garniture of the graves of a race represented by Ms “Dis- 
interred Warrior.” His “Evening Wind,” “ Forest Hymn,” 

“ Monument Mountaia,” “ The Burial Place,” and “ The 
Past,” are set to the same slow music, and pervaded by 
the thought of life as the avenue of death. If we com- 
pare Ms “ Address to a Waterfowl” with Wordsworth's or 
Shelley's “ Skylark,” we appreciate the monotony of Ms 
mind, which is like that of Cowper without Oowper's 
occasional vivacity. Mr Bryant stands on a Mgh level, 
but the space he covers is limited; he has no touch of 
humour, and only the distant pathos of prevailing melan- 
choly. Master of his position where he is at home in the 
woods, he loses his inspiration when he draws near Ms 
own cities. His nature-worsMp has a parallel in the 
feeling wMch animates some of Qie most grapMc passages 
in New England prose; as when Emerson writes — 

“At the gates of the forest, the surprised man of the world is 
forced to leave his city estimates of great and small, wise and 
foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off Ms back with the first 
step he makes into these preemots. Here is sanctity wMoh shames 
our religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. ... We 
have cr^t out of our crowded houses into the night and morning. 

.... The incommunicable trees borin to persuade us to live wiSi 
them, and quit our life of solemn triffes. Here no history or church 
or state is interpolated on the divine sky and the immortal year.” 

The whole life and writings of the morbidly eccentric Thoreau. 
genius H. D. Thoreau are a comment on the results of 
this one-sided spirit It pervades half the volumes of 
Theodore Winthrop, a manfier though less original mind. 

It has taken possession of the poetic advocate of Far 
Western and wild Indian life, Joaquin Milter, whose 
“Songs of the Sierras” in their best passages add to 
Bryant's descriptive power more of the &e of adventure, 
finding exq)ression in the quicker pulse of the verse. But the 
lyrics of this writer, though the veMcle of national thought, 
bear the mark of foreign influence. Their cadences are 
echoes of Mr Swinburne. The impulse wHch made captive 
the “Scholar Gipsy,” wMch the hero of “Locksley Fal l” 
welcomes and then rejects, is a leading feature of Western 
literature. Imaginative and ardent minds, oppressed by 
what Mr Arnold calls “tMs strange disease of modern 
life,” try to escape from the region of the real drama into 
that of ideal lyric, — “ arva, beata petamus arva, divites 

et insulas,” — and have now and then endeavoured to convert 
it into an actual idyll, as when Thoreau buried himself in 
a log hut by Walden lake, or Theodore Winthrop, leaving 
Ms ledgers in New York, scoured over the crags of Oregon ; 
or Horne, with Ms “ Orion” still unsold, was found mining 
in a quarry of New South Wales. But this emigre spirit, 
when put into practice, ultimately cures itself: a poet 
soon tires of working with Ms hands for a livelihood. The 
aspirations of Clough's “ BotMe” are stifled by the vitiosce 
ource of a hard life, or terminate in the catastrophes of a 
fanaticism, such as Hawthorne has branded with his genius 
in the BlitJiedale Sorrumoe* The pMlosopMcal refugees 
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find that the solitude they desired charms only by its 
contrast with the ciyilisation they have left; as the beauty 
of the sea is its contrast with the shore. But this wander- 
ing impulae, strong in the ancient Greek and the modem 
English race, has colonised and civilised the world: it is 
especially strong in the Anglo-American. The very restless- 
ness which makes his cities so noisy bid h\m long for a 
remoter rest, and this longing acts in conjunction with 
more material demands to drive him across the Mississippi, 
and pioneer the way to the Pacific. 

Emerson. 3. Transoenxhintax AND Ecoeitteio Sohool. — The 
freshness which breathes through Mr Emerson’s essays 
reappears in his poems: but they are seldom so successful 
as Ms prose. Apart from the obscurily of their matter, 
wMch is great — ^for he has chosen verse as the veMcle of 
his remoter mysticism — thev are defaced by frequent 
mannerisms and incongruities most of them are wanting 
in melody, many in syntax. The writer seems to trust to 
providence for his rh^es, and changes his metres at will 
Nevertheless, his genius has a lyric side, and the imaginar 
tive sympathy with nature wMch makes Ms prose poetical, 
prevents his verse, even when awkward, from becoming 
prosaic. The rippling of rivers, the sough of the pine, 
the murmur of the harvest, and the whirr of insects per- 
vade and give life to Ms descriptions. A morning light is 
thrown over his happiest pages, and some of Ms quieter 
reflective pictures are not unworthy of the author of the 
“ Excursion.” Interleaved between the gold-dust of Alex- 
andrian rhapsody there are pieces that speak of a love 
that is neither “initial,” “daemonic,” nor “celestial,” but 
human. Of these, “ The Dirge,” In Memoriam,” “ The 
Farewell,” the lines “ To J. W.,” “ To Ellen,” and the 
“Threnody,” are the most conspicuous. The prevailing tone 
of the greater part of Emerson’s poetry is cheerful Unlike 
those of Bryant, Ms “woodnotes” are those of the spring. 

“ Thousand minstrels wake within me, 

Our music’s on the hiHs,” 

is the perpetual refrain of the exulting worsMpper of 
nature. His Hnes entitled “Good-bye, proud World,” 
breathe the hermit-like spirit of Quarles or Andrew Mar- 
vell; but the Puritanism of older days has here assumed 
another shape. There are other pieces relating to the 
intercourse of men with each other shovdng a keen obser- 
vation of common life and sound worldly wisdom, in neat 
quatrains and a few vigorous political songs. The “Hymn 
on Concord Monument” is strong and digrdfied, while the 
verses relating to the civil war address the nation in forcible 
terms both of warning and encouragement. Those prac- 
tical manifestoes are the more striking from the fact that 
they are printed by the side of others proclaiming in tran- 
scendental enigmas the emptiness of transitory things, 
the fixity of fate, and the doctrine of the absorption of 
the individual in the infinite. 

Whitman. Mr Emerson was one of the first to praise the extra- 
ordinary rhapsodies of Mr Walt WMtman, wMch have 
since attracted too much attention to be passed without 
notice. But although this author on various occasions 
displays an uncouth power, his success is in the main 
owing to the love of novelty, wildness, and even of ab- 
surdity, wMch has infected a considerable class of critics 
and readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr Whitman 
does not write in verse; he discards not only rhyme, but 
all ordinary rhythm. '\^at there is of the latter seems to 
come by accident in lines of various length, and arranged 
either on no principle or on one wMch we have failed to 
discover. “The Leaves of Grass” is redeemed by a few 
grand descriptive passages from absolute barbarism both 
of manner and matter. It is a glorification of nature in 
her most unabashed forms, an audacious protest against all 
that civilisation has done to raise men above the savage 


state. The “Drum Taps,” a set of generally vigorous 
pictures of' the war, are less objectionable; the dirge on 
Lincoln in particular has many qualities of a noble elegy, — 
the imagery is rich though sometimes fantastic, and there 
is here and there a wild music in the composition, — but it 
is still defaced by pedantic words and uiyustifiable, because 
unnecessary, novelties of phrase. 

4 Patbioxic and Political Poetry. — ^The assertion 
of Henri Beyle, that politics are like a stone tied round 
the neck of literature, must be accepted with a reservation; 
for if the songs make the laws, the battles often make the 
songs of a nation. The growth of a history on their own 
soil is, in the minds of most Americans, a requisite to the 
full development of national art. English Mstory inade- 
quately supplies the desired background, for they cannot 
associate it with what they see around them. Memories 
of the Eevolution war have, during this centuiy, been 
recalled in some stirring verses, as “Paul Kevere’s Ride,” 
in Mr Longfellow’s “Wayside Inn;” but tbe most effective 
national poetry has been suggested by more recent events. 

The “ Biglow Papers,” a series of metrical pampMets, bom Lowell 
of the last great social and political struggle of the New 
World, are among the most original contributions to its 
literature. Mr James Russell Lowell is the author of 
several volumes of miscellaneous verse. His earlier efforts, 
buoyant and vigorous, but bearing the marks of haste, 
display more impetuosity than power. His genius every- 
where appears in contrast to Bryant’s. Ear from shrinking 
into solitary places, he loves great cities and their cries, 
and sets them to rhyme with hearty good-will. When he 
goes into the country, it is on a “ day in June,’’ to have 
his blood sent faster- through Ms veins by the spring 
mornmg, and not to dream among the autumn woods of 
“ Thanatopsis.” His “ Allegra,” “ Eountaiu,” and “ Indian 
Summer Reverie,” are marked by the same jubilant energy 
and the same apparent carelessness. Mr Lowell’s diffuse- 
ness is only half redeemed by Ms fluency. He writes 
currente calamo; and, unchecked by any spirit of reverence, 
contemns what he is pleased to call “the blaspheming 
past” and the “dotard Orient.” In dealing with the 
forms of nature around Mm, he shows a keen eye and a 
fine sense of analogies : Ms images drawn fcom history are 
less successM. Few Americans know how to use the 
classics with reticence, and Mr Lowell’s pages are infected 
with schoolboy commonplaces. His “ Ode to Freedom,” 

“ The Present Crisis,” with other semi-political and social 
pieces, are noble and stirring platform verse, but they will 
not bear analysis. His “Irene,” “Requiem,” and “ Beg- 
gar Bard” are marked by genuine sentiment and true 
pathos. But the prevailing flaw of his earlier and later 
serious poems — ^as “The Cathedral,” and “Under the 
Willows,” is the confusion of inspiration with aspiration. 

In .the “Fable for Critics,” wMch may be compared with 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets,” he breaks ground on 
the field in wMch he has found Ms harvest. The merit of 
this piece lies in its candour and the general fairness of its 
criticisms, in the course of wMch “ the whole tuneful herd” 
of American authors are reviewed with good-humoured 
banter. In several instances, as in the following, he shows 
himself alive to the defects wMch he shares with the' 
majority of his countrymen — 

“Neal wants balance ; he throws his mind always too far, 

And whisks out flocks of comets and never a star j 
He has so much muscle, and longs so to show it, 

That he strips himself naked to prove he*s a poet.” 

The author’s style is rapid and sparkling; Ms points fol- 
low one another like the sparks from a Leyden jar; his 
love of freedom and truth and detestation of pretence are 
always admirable; but Ms earlier poems are constantly 
defaced by violences. 
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Mr Lowell informs us tliat the Mesidin war, which he 
regarded as a crime perpetrated in behalf of slavery, led to 
the publication, in 1846, of the first of his series of Big- 
low Papers," After an interval of thirteen years, the 
second began to appear in 1861, and closed with the war 
in 1865, In his preface to those remarkable productions 
the author makes a successful defence of the language in 
which they are written. The more homely standards of 
the present as compared with those of the last century 
give countenance to his mottoes — “ Unser Sprach ist aueh 
ein Sprach,” and '*Vim rebus aiiquando ipsa verborum 
humiiitas affert. ' The essential to the use of a j>atois is 
that it be natural to the writer. Mr Lowell h^ taken 
pains to show that the peculiarities of the Yankee dialect 
are not indigenous; that the pronunciation and meanings 
given to fanuliax words, and the employment of words now 
unknown in England, are authorised by the example of 
our elder classics. We are more concerned to know that 
he has been happy in his use of the words and phrases in 
question. The popularity of Ms work is in this respect a 
voucher for his success. The rural dialect seems to suit 
his genius better than the English of his university. The 
quasi-dramatic form he has adopted confines within limits 
a too discursive fancy. The letters of Mr Sawin are excel- 
lent examples of the form of satire in which contemptible 
qualities are stripped of their varnish by the sheer effrontery 
of the wearer. The style of the book is more trenchant 
and better matured than that of Lowell’s other works, and 
it is really humorous. The humour of the ‘‘Biglow 
Papers” is broad and obvious. They derive their force 
from the incisive expression given to the sentiments shared 
by the author with a large section of his countrymen; and 
fche lines most frequently quoted owe everythiag to a 
startling directness, something bordering on irreverence. 
Mr Lowell’s poetical powers are set on fire by political 
zeal, and his animosity sharpens the edge of Ms most 
effective verse. The satiric scorn of the lines put into the 
mouth of Calhoun, with the speeches of Garrison, PMUipa, 
and Sumner, helped to hasten the irrepressible conflict of 
the contending forces in the Western Continent. The 
second series of the “ Biglow Papers” are animated by the 
spirit of an uncompromising Unionist as well as that of 
an Abolitioniat. In these the poet’s patriotism glows with 
a deeper fervour, and Ms songs rise out of the battlefield 
“like rockets druV by their own bumin’.” The graver 
poetry of this volume reaches a higher standard than the 
author has elsewhere attained. The short rural romance 
entitled “The Courtin’” is one of the freshest bits of pas- 
toral in the language. The stanzas beginning “ Under the 
yallar pines I house,” and ending “ A nation saved, a race 
delivered,” are Ms masterpieces. 

Mr John Qreenleaf I^ittier is the political lyrist par 
eix^ellence of America; and the best of Ms lyrics have a 
verve, swing, and fire that impart to the reader a share of 
the writer’s enthusiasm. His verse, rapid as a torrent, is 
perpetually overflowing its banks. No one stands more 
in need of the advice once given to Southey, “ squeeze out 
the whey;” and to no works more than to Ms is the 
maxim -rXcov ^fjitxrv Travros more applicable. There are 
few more graceful tales in verse than those of Ms “ Tent 
on the Beach.” They are remarkable for their smooth- 
ness and quiet beauty of sentiment. The music of “Eiver- 
mouth Bocks,” “Eevisited,” and the “ Grave by the Lake” 
recalls that of Longfellow’s best ballads. The most strik- 
ing is the “ Brother of Mercy,” Piero Luca, who, Kke Abu 
Ben Adhem, loves Ms fellow-men. The same trust in the 
divine love which is the sum of WMttier’s ardent faith, 
appears in the beautiful verses entitled “The Eternal 
wodness ” and “ Our Master.” The strongest lines in the 
book, addressed to “Thomas Starr King,” have the rare 


merit of condensation. Of WMttier’s national lyrics, the 
most powerful is “Laus Deo,” the burst of acclamation 
suggested by the passing of Lincoln’s constitutional amend- 
ment. His narrative power is best illustrated in “ Maud 
Muller,” an original and more innocent version of Brown- 
ing’s “ Statue and the Bust,” sprihging up in an American 
meadow, 

V. — Summary, 

The critics of one nation must, to a certaiu extent, 
regard the works of another from an outside point of 
view. Eew are able to divest themselves whoUy of the 
influence of local standards; and tMs is pre-eminently 
the case when the early efforts of a young country are 
submitted to the judgment of an older country, strong in 
its prescriptive rights, and intolerant of (Ganges the 
drift of wMch it is unable or unwilling to appreciate. 
English critics are apt to bear down on the writers and 
thinkers of theNew World with a sort of aristocratic hauteur; 
they are perpetually reminding them of their immaturity 
and their disregard of the golden mean. Americans, on 
the other hand, are impossible to please. Ordinary 
men among them are as sensitive to foreign, and above 
all to British, censure, as the irritahile gemia of other lands, 
Mr Emerson is permitted to impress home truths on his 
countrymen, as “Your American eagle is very well; but 
beware of the American peacock,” Such remarks are not 
permitted to Englishmen; if they point to any flaws in 
transatlantic manners or ways of thinking with an effort 
after politeness, it is “ the good-natured cynicism of well- 
to-do age;” if they commend transatlantic institutions or 
acMevements, it is, according to Mr LoweU, “with that 
pleasant European air of self-compliment in condescending 
to be pleased by American merit which we find so con- 
ciliating.” Now that the Urdted States have reached 
their full majority, it is time that England should cease 
to assume the attitude of their guardian, and time that 
they should cease to be on the alert to resent the assump- 
tion, Eoremost among the more attractive features of 
transatlantic literature is its fresJmess. The authority 
wMch is the guide of old nations constantly threatens to 
become tyrannical: they wear their traditions like a chain ; 
and, in the canonisation of laws of taste, the creative 
powers are depressed. Even in England we write under 
fixed conditions; with the fear of critics before our eyes, 
we are aU bound to cast our ideas into similar moulds, and 
the name of “free-thinker" has grown into a term of 
xeproacL Bunyan’s Pilgrm/s Frogress is perhaps the 
last English book written without a thought of being 
reviewed.^ There is a gain in the habit of self-restraint 
fostered by this state of things; but there is a loss in the 
consequent lack of spontaneity; and we may learn some- 
thing from a literature wMch is ever ready for adventures. 
In America the love of uniformity gives place to im 
petuous impulses: the most extreme sentiments are made 
audible, the most noxious “ have their day, and cease to 
be;” and truth being left to vindicate itself, the overthrow 
of error, tiiough more gradual, may at last prove more 
complete. A New England poet can write with confi- 
dence of Ms country as the land 

“‘Where no one suffers loss or bleeds 
For thoughts that men call heresies.” 

Another feature of American Eterature is its ^omprehenr 
dveness: what it has lost in depth it has gained in breadth. 
Addressing a vast audience, it appeals to universal sym- 
patMes. In the Northern States, where comparatively 
few have leisure to write well, almost every man, woman, 
and child can read and does read. Books are to be found 
in every log-hut, and public questions are discussed by 
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every scavenger. During tlie war, wiien the Lowell fac- 
tory girls were writing verses, the Biglow Papers” were 
being recited in every smithy. The consequence is, that 
(setting aside the newspapers) there is little that is sec- 
tional in the popular religion or Kteraturej it exalts and 
despises no class, and almost wholly ignores the lines that 
in other countries divide the upper ten thousand and the 
lower ten million. Where manners make men the people 
are proud of their peerage, but they blush for their boors. 
In the New World there are no " Grand Seigniors,” and 
no human vegetables; and if there are fewer giants, there 
are also fewer mannikins. American poets recognise no 
essential distinction between the Village Blacksmith” and 
the “caste of Vere de Vere.” Burns speaks for the one; 
Byron and Tennyson for the other; Longfellow, to the 
extent of his genius, for both. The same spirit which 
glorifies labour denounces every form of despotism but that 
:)f the multitude. American slavery, being an anachron- 
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ism based on the antipathies of race, was worse than 
Athenian slavery. But there is no song of an Athenian 
slave. When the ancients were unjust to their inferiors, 
they were so without moral disquietude: the lie had got 
into the soul Christianity, which substituted the word 
“ brother ” for “ barbarian,” first gave meaning to the word 
“humanity.” But the feudalism of the Mid<Ue Agee long 
contended successfully against the higher precepts of the 
church : the teaching of Froissart held its ground against 
that of Langland. The hero-worship of our greatest living 
author is apt to degenerate into a reassertion of the feudal 
spirit. The aspirations of our descendants in the West 
point, on the o^er hand, to a freedom which is in danger 
of being corrupted by licence. But if the vulgarism of 
demagogic excess is restrained and overcome by the good 
taste and culture of her nobler minds, we may anticipate 
for the literature of America, under the mellowing influ- 
ences of time, an illustrious future. (j. K.) 


AIVIEBIGO VESPUCCI, See Vesptjoci. 

AMERSEOOET, a town of Holland, in the province of 
Utrecht, situated 12 miles E.N.E. of the city of that name, 
on the Eem, which here is navigable. It contains a town- 
house, several churches — ^Protestant and Roman Catholic 
— court of primary jurisdiction, a Jansenist college, an 
industrial and several other schools. Woollen goods, 
cotton, silk, glass, and brandy are the chief manufactures, 
and there is a large trade in com, tobacco, and dried 
herrings. Amersfoort received its municipal privileges in 
1249. It was taken by the Archduke Maximilian in 
1483, and by the French in 1672 and in 1795. Popula- 
tion, 13,200. 

AMERSHAM, or AaMOUTBESHAM, an old market town 
in Buckinghamshire, pleasantly situated in the valley of 
the Misbourn, a small tributary of the Oolne, 32 ii^es 
from Buckingham, and 26 from London, It consists 
chiefly of a main street crossed by a smaller one ^ and 
possesses a handsome church, containing some beautiful 
monuments, several dissenting places of worship, a town- 
hall, built in 1642 by Sir WiTliam Drake, and a grammar 
school. It has manufactures of black lace, cotton, straw- 
plait, wooden chairs, flour, and beer. Edmund Waller, 
the poet, was born near Amersham, and sat for the 
borough, which sent two members to parliament until 
1832. Population of parish in 1871, 3259. 

AMES, Fishbb, an eminent American statesman and 
political writer, son of Nathaniel Ames, a physician, was 
born at Dedham, in Massachusetts, on 9th April 1758. 
He studied at Harvard college, where he graduated in 
1774. After practising the law for some little time, he 
abandoned that profession for the more congenial pursuit 
of politics, and in 1788 became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts convention for ratifying the constitution. In this 
assembly he bore a conspicuous part, and in the next year, 
having passed to the house of repiesentatives in the state 
legislature, he distinguished himself greatly by his elo- 
quence and sprightliness €tnd readiness in debate. Dur- 
ing the eight years of Washington’s administration he 
took a prominent part in the national councils ; and on 
Washington’s retirement, he returned to his residence at 
Dedham to resume the practice of the law, which the state 
of his health after a few years obliged him to relinquish. 
He still continued his Hterary labours, and pubhshed 
numerous essays, chiefly in relation to the contest between 
Great Britain and revolutionary France, as it might affect 
the liberty and prosperity of America. Four years before 
his death he was chosen president of Harvard college, an 
honour which his broken state of health obliged him to 


decline. Ho died on the 4th July 1808, admired and 
respected by his countrymen from the brilliancy of his 
talents and his private virtues. His writings, which abound 
in spa rk lin g passages, displaying great fertility of imaginar 
tion, were collected and published, with a memoir of 
the author, in 1809, by the Rev. Dr Kirkland, in one large 
octavo volume. A more complete edition in two volumes 
was published by his son, Seth Ames, in 1854. 

AMES, Joseph, author of a valuable work on the pro- 
gress of printing in England, called Typographical Arli- 
quities (1749), which is often quoted by bibliographers. 
He was bom in 1689, and died in 1759. The best editions 
of his work are those published with the additions of 
Herbert (1785-90), and of Dibdin (1810-16). These both 
include a life of Ames written by Mr Gough. 

AMES, William, D.D. In the Latinised form of 
Amesius this distinguished English theologian is now 
better known on the Continent than in our own country, 
through works that were a power in their day, and are not 
yet spent of their force. He was born at Ipswich, Suffolk, in 
1576. He received an excellent education at the grammar 
school of Ipswich ; and proceeded next to the university 
of Cambridge, where he was entered of Christ’s college. 
From the outset, as to the latest, he was an omnivorous 
student. Enteriag half-carelessiy into the church where 
the great Master William Perk^s was the preacher, he 
was, under the sermon, roused and alarmed in such fasliion 
as was not rare under so burning and intense an orator as 
Perkins. Like another Nicodemus he visited the vener- 
able preacher, and was taught and comforted so as never 
through life to forget his mterriews with the old man 
eloquent.” Perkins having died at a ripe old age, was 
succeeded by one of kindred intellect and fervour, Paul 
Bayne, and his friendship also was gained by Ames. He 
proceeded B.A. and M,A. in due course, and was chosen 
to a fellowship in Christ’s college. He was universally 
beloved in the university. His own coUege (Christ’s) would 
have chosen him for the mastership ; but a party-opposi- 
tion led to the election of a Dr Carey, who at once sought 
a quarrel by arraigniug Ames for disapproving of the sur- 
plice and other outward symbols. Not succeeding by 
threats of expulsion, which were illegal and powerless, the 
master resorted to transparent flattery. Ames stood firm, 
was led to re-eaAmine former opinions, and the result was 
that more absolutely than ever he decided against con- 
formity. Neveitheleas, he preached in season and out of 
season, and always with profound impression. One ser- 
mon became historical in the Puritan controversies. It 
was delivered on St Thomas’ day, before the feast of Chrisi^a 
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nativity, and in it lie rebuked sharply Lusory Lotts and 
the heathenish debauchery ” of the students during the 
twelve days ensuing. Hia exposures and scathing denun- 
ciations won thunders of applause, but there were sheathed 
in them lightnings of wrath among the High Church party. 
He was summoned before the Trice-chancellor and whole 
senate of the university. He appeared, and in presence of 
as brilliant an assembly as ever met in the congregation- 
house, defended himself triumphantly. Nonconformity, 
admittedly in lesser things, was regarded as excluding him 
from the Church of England. He left the university, 
and would have accepted the great church of Colchester in 
Essex, but the relentless bishop of London refused to grant 
institution and induction. Like furtive persecution awaited 
hiTTi elsewhere, and at last he passed over to Holland. To 
leave England was not so simple or easy a thing then, ond 
Ames had to disguise himself for safety. His disguise was 
singularly timed, for it produced an incident that has long 
been worked into the very fabric of church history in Eng- 
land and Holland. Coincident with his arrival at Eotterdam 
a congress of theologians — ^Kemonstrant and non-Remon- 
strant — ^was being held. Ames went into the meeting in 
his habit of a Gherman, with his canvas slops about his 
body, and a red cap on his head." As the debate pro- 
ceeded, the English visitor rose and craved permission to 
oppose Grevinchovius — a theologian long since in oblivion, 
but a tower of strength in heresy at that day — ^in Latin. 
The Remonstrant champion was rather taken aback at first j 
but jeered and fiouted the plain countryman, ^^like an- 
other Goliath scorning David.” The question was the old- 
new one of the self-determining power of the human will 
W) spiritual good, without any need of the previous effica- 
cious operations of divine grace.” Ames bore his op- 
ponent's gibes at Hs dress, and overwhelmed him with his 
logical reasoning from Phil, ii, 13, It is God that worketh 
in us both to will and to do.” The fisherman-contro- 
versialist made a great stir, and from that day became 
known and honoured in the Low Countries, Subsequently 
Ames entered into a controversy in print with Qrevin- 
chovius on universal redemption and election, and cognate 
problems. He brought together all he had maintained in 
ins Goronis ad OollaMonem Hagmisem — ^bis most master- 
ful book, which figures largely in Dutch church history. 
At Leyden, Ames became intimate with the venerable Mr 
Goodyear, pastor of the English church there. While thus 
resident in comparative privacy he was sent for to the 
Hague by Sir Horatio Vere, who appointed him a minister 
in the army of the states-general, and of the English 
soldiers in their service, a post held by some of the greatest 
of England’s exiled Puritans. He married at the Hague a 
daughter of Dr Burgess, who was domestic pastor of Vere, 
On his father-in-law’s return to England, Ames succeeded 
to his place It was at this time he began his memorable 
controversy with Episcopius, who, in attacking the Goroms^ 
railed against the author as having been a disturber of 
the pubho peace in his native country, so that the English 
magistrates had banished him thence; and now, by his 
late printed G&ronisy he was raising new disturbances in 
the peaceable Netherlands.” It was a miserable libel. Mr 
Goodyear being present in the lecture-room when Epis- 
copius vented his malice, there and then rebutted his 
chfiffge against Hs absent friend None the less did the 
controversy proceed. TJltimately Ames reduced the Re- 
monstrants to silence. The Coronisi had been primarily 
prepared for the Synod of Dort, wHch sat from November 
1618. until May 1619, At this celebrated synod the posi- 
tion of Dr Ames, if an extremely honourable, was a 
peculiar one. The BHgh Church party in England had in- 
duced tile king to interfere and bring about his removal 
from the Hague, on the ground of his honconf ormity ; but j 
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he was still held, deservedly, in such reverence that it wacr 
arranged he should attend the synod informahy, Through- 
out its sittings Dr Ames appears to have been the most 
active and influential of the foreign divines. It is a 
sorrowful fact that, from 1611-12 onward, Ames was 
interfered with harassingly by the High Church party in 
England. Twice over, when chosen professor, tiie most 
envenomed opposition was led from England, He was 
kept from the university of Leyden ; and when later in- 
vited by the state of Friesland to a professoriate at Franeker, 
the persecution was renewed, hut tHs time abortively. 

He was installed at Franeker on 7th May 1622, and de- 
livered a most learned discourse on the occasion on Urim 
and Thummim.” He soon brought renown to Franeker as 
professor, preacher, pastor, and theolo^cal writer. He 
prepared his Medulla Tlteologica for hia students. His 
Gams OonsdentioB followed. Both these treatises left their 
mark on the thought of the century. His Oases of Con- 
science” was a new thing in Protestantism. The work shows 
much insight into human nature, and may be favourably 
compared with the bulkier Buctor Buhitantium, Having 
continued twelve years at Franeker, his health gave way, and 
he contemplated removal to New England. But another 
door was opened for him. His English heart yearned for 
more frequent opportunities of preaching the gospel to his 
fellow-countrymen, and an invitation to Eotterdam gave 
hiTTi such opportunity. His friends at Franeker were , 
passionately opposed to the transference, but idtimately 
acquiesced. At Rotterdam he drew all hearts to Hth by 
Hs eloquence and fervour in the pulpit, and his irrepres- 
sible activity as a pastor. Home-controversy engaged him / 
again, and he prepared Hs Fresh Suit against Geremx>nies — / 
extrinsicaUy having the distinction of being the book wHch f 
made Richard Baxter a Nonconformist. It was poathu- ^ 
mously published. He did not long survive his removal to 
Rotterdam. Having caught a cold from a flood wHch 
drenched Ha house, he died in November 1633, in Hs 
fifly-seventh year. 

Few Englishmen have exercised so formative and controlling an 
influence on continental thought aud opinion as Dr Ames. He was 
a master in theological controversy, shunning not to cross swords 
with the formidable Bellarmine. He was a scholar among scholars, 
being furnished with extraordinary resources of learning. His 
works, wHch even the JSiogra^lvia Britamiica (1778^ testifies, were 
famous over Europe, were collected at Amsteraam in 5 vols. 4to. 
Only a very small proportion were translated into Hs mother tongue. 

His Lectiones in ormies FsaVmos Bamdds (1636) is exceedingly sug- 
gestive and terse in its style, reminding of Bengel’s Gnomon, as 
does also his Ccmmenixt/rms utrirngue B* Fet/ti. His 

^*^plies” to Bishop Morton and Dr Burgess on ^‘Ceremonies” 
tell us that even kinship could not prevent him from “ contending 
earnestly for the faith. ” (J ohn Quick a MS. Ioqubs SacroB Anglicanoe, 
who gives the fisherman anecdote on the personal authority of one 
who was present ; Brook’s FurUans, vol. iii. pp. 406-8 ; Win- 
wood’s Memormls, voL iii. pp. 846-7 ; Neal’s PwrUcms; Fuller’s 
Gcumbrid^e {Christ* s College) ; Sylvester’s I/ife of Baxter, part i. pp. 

IS, 14 ; Biogr. Brit,, vol. i. pp. 172-3 ; Matber’s New Bnglmid, 
book iii, ; Palmer’s Nonconf Memorial, ; Mosheim’s Bodes, Hist, 
who mistakenly calls him a Scotsman; Hanbmg, a.i?. ; Collections 
of the MassoLchusetts Historical Society, vol. vi., fourth series, 1863, 
pp. 676-7.) (A. B. O.) 

AMESBURY, an old town in Wiltshire, on the Avon, 

8 miles north of Salisbury, and 78 west of London. It 
is an ill-built place, with little trade. It contains an old 
parish church, wHch probably belonged to an abbey, a 
chapel for the Wesleyan Methodists, and a beautiful house 
erected by Inigo Jones for the Duke of Queensberry. 
Near Amesbury are Stonehenge, and Milston, where Addi- 
son was bom. Population, 1169. 

AMETHYST, properly, is only a variety of quartz or 
rock-crystal distinguished by its fine violet-blue or purple 
colour. THs tint seems to be caused by a minute mixture 
of the peroxide^ either of iron or of manganese, and is lost 
1 when the stone is exposed to the action of the fire. It 
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then changes tlirongh yellow and green to colourless 5 
and in this condition is often sold for the aquamarine or 
topaz- Amethyst is generally found in thick columnar 
masses, of short hexagonal prisms terminating in pyramids. 
The faces, especially in Brazilian specimens, are often 
marked by zig-zag or undulating lines, and the colour in 
many is similarly disposed, showing a peculiar internal 
structure in the stone. It has been proposed to name all 
varieties of quartz, whether coloured or uncoloured, show- 
ing this peculiarity, amethyst, but without sufficient reason. 
Amethyst, according to PHny, got its name, afiiOvaro^, from 
its supposed power of preventing drunkenness. Though 
not a true gem, it was formerly much valued as an orna- 
mental stone, but has greatly declined in value in the 
present century, being obtained in great abundance from 
Brazil. There it is often white or yellow, and named topaz. 
The finest blue stones are found in Ceylon and Siberia; 
and less remarkable ones in many places in Europe, India, 
and Australia. Am ethysts may be counterfeited by glasses, 
to which the proper colour or stain is given by mineral 
matter. There were fine ones made in France about the 
year 1690, which even imposed on coimoisseurs, but with 
the decrease in price there is now less danger of such 
deceptions. 

AMHEEST, a district and city within the Tenasserim 
division of British Burmah, and within the jurisdiction of 
the chief commissioner of that province. The District 
forms a narrow strip of land between the Indian Ocean 
and the mountains which separate it from the independent 
kingdom of Siam. It lies in 16° N. iat, 98° R long., 
and consists partly of fertile valleys formed by spurs of 
the mountain system which divides it from Siam, and 
partly of a rich alluvial tract created by the great rivers 
which issue from them. The most important of these are 
the Salween river and the Houng-da-raw Khyoung, The 
river highways bx'ing down inexhaustible supplies of rice 
io Mauimain, the chief town of the district, as also of the 
province of Tenasserim, and the second city in British 
Burmah. The district comprises an area of 15,144 square 
miles, of which 346 are cultivated, 4889 are capable of 
being brought under cultivation, and the remaining 9909 
square miles are returned as uncultivable. The population 
in 1872 numbered 235,738 souls, occupying 38,945 houses, 
and consisting of 203,774 Buddhists, 15,598 Hindus, 
12,279 Mahometans, and 4081 Christians. The town of 
Mauimain contains 63,653 inhabitants. The rainfall is 
veryheavy, 246'85 inches being registered in 187 1-72. The 
temperature is uniform, but not excessive, and averaged 
83° at 2 p.M. throughout the month of May 1871, 80° at 
2 P.M. throughout July, and the same at 2 p.m. through- 
out December 1871. 

Amherst Towiir, situated in the district of the same 
name, about 30 miles south of Mauimain. It was founded 
by the English in 1826 on the restoration of the town of 
Martaban to the Burmese, and named in compliment to 
the Governor-General of India who projected it. The 
proclamation inviting the natives to people the town was 
well adapted to the character and capacities of those whom 
it addressed- The inhabitants of the towns and villages 
who wish to come shall be free from molestation, extortion, 
and oppression. They shall be free to worship as usual, 
temples, monasteries, priests, and holy men. The people 
Rbnl] go and come, buy and sell, do and live as they 
please, conforming to the laws. In regard to slavery, 
since all men, common people or chiefs, are by nature 
equal, there shall be under the English government no 
slaves, whoever desires to come to the new town may 
come from all parts and live happy, and those who do 
not wish to remain may go where they please without 
^hindrance.*' Shortly after its settlement the number of 
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houses amounted to 230, and the population to 1200. 
Large teak forests abound in its neighbourhood, and the 
timber is exported in considerable quantities. The harbour, 
though large and capable of accommodating ships of any 
burden, is difficult of access, and dangerous during the 
south-west monsoon. Amherst town has been eclipsed by 
the rapidly rising city of Mauimain, which has absorbed to 
itself the trade and mercantile enterprise alike of Amherst 
district and of the Tenasserim province. 

AMHEEST, a post township of Hampshire counly, 
Massachusetts, United States. It is a picturesq^ue vi]^g 6 
intersected by two branches of the Connecticut river. 
Its water-power is utilised for manufactories of machinery, 
edge tools, cotton goods, paper, <kc.; but it is principally 
known as the seat of Amherst college, a valuable institu- 
tion founded in 1821, mainly for the purpose of educating 
poor and pious young men for the ministry. The charity 
fund is large, and pays the tuition fees of forty or fifty 
students. The faculty of the college consists of eighteen 
professors, beside the president. The number of students 
in 1873 was 261. The buildings of Amherst college are 
situated on a hfii at the southern extremity of the village. 
An octagonal building in advance of the Hne of college 
halls is devoted to the purposes of a museum. Some of 
the collections are of great value, especially those in the 
palaeontological department. The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural school, founded in 1863, has also its seat at 
Amherst. Its handsome buildings are on the edge of a 
rich plain from which fine views are obtained of the moun- 
tains on the west and south. There is a large farm for 
experiment attached to the school, which is esteemed one 
of the best in America. The population of Amherst in 
1870 was 4036. 

AMHEEST, Earl (William Pitt Amherst), bom in 
1773, was the nephew of Jeffery Amherst, who, for Ha 
services in America, where he was commander-in-chief at 
the time of the conquest of Canada, was raised to the 
peerage as Baron A mb erst 'in 1776. The patent of nobility 
was renewed in 1788 with remainder to the subject of this 
notice, who succeeded to the title in 1797. In 1816 he 
was sent as ambassador extraordinary to the court of China, 
with the view of establishing more satisfactory commercial 
relations between that country and Great Britain. On 
arriving in the Peiho, he was given to understand that he 
could only be admitted to the emperor^s presence on condi- 
tion of performing the ko-touj a ceremony whicl^ Western 
nations have always considered degrading, and which is, 

I indeed, a homage exacted by the CHnese sovereign from his 
j tributaries. This Lord Amherst, following the advice of 
Sir George T. Staunton, who accompanied him as second 
commissioner, refused to consent to, as Lord Macartney 
had, done in 1793, unless the admission was made that Ms 
sovereign was entitled to the same show of reverence from 
a mandarin of his rank. In consequence of this he was not 
allowed to enter Peking, and the object of his mission was 
frustrated. His ship, the Alceste,” after a cruise along the 
coast of Corea and to the Loo-Choo Islands, on proceeding 
homewards was totally wrecked on a sunken rock in Gaspar 
Strait. Lord Amherst and part of his sMpwrecked com- 
panions escaped in the ship's boats to Batavia, whence reKef 
was sent to the rest. The ship in which he returned to 
England in 1817 having touched at St Helena, he had 
several interviews with the Emperor Napoleon (Eliis's 
Proceedings of the Late Embassy to Cht/nd^ 1817; McLeod's 
Narrative of a Voyage in ^^Alceste^^ 1817). Lord 

Amherst held the office of governor-general of India from 
August 1823 to February 1828. The principal event of 
his government was the Burmese war, resulting in the 
cession of Aracan and Tenasserim to Great Britain. He 
was created Earl Amherst of Aracan in 1826. On his 

1. — 93 
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return to Hngland lie lived in retiremeut till Ms death in 
March 1857. 

AMHTJRST, Nicholas, an English poet and political 
writer of the 18th century, was bom at Harden in Kent, 
and entered (1716) at St John's college, Oxford, from 
wMch he was expelled, ostensibly for libertinism and 
irregular conduct, but really, according to Ms own state- 
ment, on account of the liberality of Ms opinions. Ketain- 
ing great resentment against the university on this account, 
he gave expression to his feeling in a poem published in 
1724, called Omdm JBritanniw, and in a book entitled 
Terrce Filins. He published a !^cellauy of Poems, sacred 
and profane; and The Convocation j a poem in five cantos, 
wMch was a satire on the bishop of Bangor's antagonists. 
But he is best known for the slmre he had in the political 
paper called The Qraftsmxm^ which he conducted for 
several years. It attained a circulation of 10,000 or 12,000 
copies, and had very considerable influence in inflaming 
popular opinion against Sir Eobert "Walpole, and in bring- 
ing about the political change of 1742. Amhurstfs parly* 
mMe no provision for Mm, however, on their accession to 
power, and their neglect is supposed to have hastened Ms 
death, wMch occurred at Twickenham on the 27th April 
1742. 

AhllANTHIJS {umtained, from a privative, and fjLtaCvm, 
to stain), the best known and most beautiful of the 
asbestos class of substances. See Asbestos. 

AMICI, Giovanni Battista, a celebrated designer and 
constractor of optical instruments, was bom at Modena in 
1784. While studying mathematics at Bologna, he 
acquired a taste for astronomical science, and devoted 
Mmself early in life to the improvement of astronomical 
instruments with great ingenuity and success. For the 
specula of Ms reflecting telescopes he prepared a very hard 
alloy, capable of receiving and retaining a fine polish, and 
to prevent spherical aberration he wrought the specula into 
an elliptical form. About 1812 he undertook the con- 
struction of a telescope with a five-foot speculum, and the 
gun-fouudry at Pavia was put at Ms disposal for tMs 
purpose by the war minister of Italy, but the project was 
broken off, owing apparently to political complications. 
Amici is still better known from Ms microscopes. His 
reflecting microscopes, with ellipsoidal specula, were an 
improvement on all that had preceded them, and he 
attained still greater success in the construction of com- 
pound achromatic object-glasses. His compound micro- 
scope was the first that could he used either in a vertical 
or in a horizontal position. His prism, too, for the oblique 
illumination of objects of microscopical observation is much 
commended. Amici was a very diligent and skilful 
observer ; and Ms intimate acquaintance with the principles 
of optical science enabled Mm to arrange Ms apparatus to 
the very best advantage. Various papers recording the 
results of Ms observations, wMch he read before learned 
societies, were published in scientific journals. They treat 
of the measurement of the diameters of the sun (by means 
of a micrometer he invented) and other astronomical 
subjects, the circulation of the sap in plants, the fructifica- 
tion of plants, infusoria, dsc. After holding for some time 
a professorsMp of mathematics in Modena, he was in 1831 
appointed inspector-general of studies in the duchy. A 
few years later he was entrusted with the charge of the 
observatory at Florence, where he also delivered lectures 
as professor of mathematics at the museum of natural 
history. He died in April 1863. 

AMIENS, an ancient oity of France, capital of the 
department of Somme, and formerly of the old province of 
Kcardy, situated on the Somme, about 40 miles from its 
mouth, and 71 miles N. of Paris. It was once a place of 
great strength, and still possesses a citadel, but the ramparts 
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wMch surrounded it have been replaced by beautiful boule- 
vards. The new part of the town is well built, but the 
streets of the old quarter are narrow and irregular, and are 
so cut up by the eleven canals into which the Somme is 
here divided, that Louis XL is said to have called the town 

little Venice/' The most interesting object in Amiens 
is its magnificent cathedral, one of the finest in Europe, 
commenced in the year 1220 and finished in 1288, although 
additions to it were afterwards made. Among the other 
important public buildings are the HOtel de Ville, the 
Chateau d'Eau, the theatre, the museum, the hospital, and 
several churches. The town is the seat of a bishop, of a 
prefect, and of the departmental courts of justice ; and 
possesses a library containing more than 50,000 volumes, 
besides manuscripts, an academy of sciences, various other 
learned societies, a theological seminary, a lyceum, and 
several ordinary schools. It has many important manu- 
factures, the cMef being cotton velvets, kerseymeres, 
woolleu and linen cloths, fex, beetroot sugar, soap, leather, 
and paper. Amiens occupies the site of the ancient 
Samarohriva^ capital of the Amhianiy from whom it 
probably derives its name. After the dissolution of the 
empire of the west it repeatedly changed owners, becoming 
for the first time a dependency of the French crown in 
1186, when PMlip of Alsace ceded it to Philip Augustus; 
and since that date it has more than once passed out of the 
power of the French kings. The famous treaty between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Holland, wMch took its 
name from tMs city, was signed in the H6tel de Ville on 
March 26th, 1802. During the recent war between France 
and Germany Amiens fell into the hands of the Prussians 
on the 28th of November 1870. General Manteuffel was 
operating against the French army of the north, wMch had 
been formed with the view of helping the armies of Paris 
and of the Loire to effect a junction, and thus raise the 
siege of the capital The French, however, were defeated 
iu a battle in front of Amiens, wMch was fought on the 
27th of November, along a line stretching from Saleux to 
Marceleane, and extending, it is said, more than four 
leagues. They retreated northward in the direction of 
Arras, and Amiens surrendered on the foEowing day, after 
a very slight demonstration of force on the part of the 
Prussians. Peter the Hermit was born at Amiens about 
1050. Population (1872), 63,747. 

AMIOT, Peeb Joseph, a learned Jesuit missionary to 
CMna, was bom at Tonlon in 1718. In 1750 he arrived, 
along with two others of his order, at Macao, from wMch, 
on a favourable answer to a petition being received from 
the emperor Kien-Lung, he removed to Peking in the 
autumn of the following year. He continued to reside in 
the capital until Ms death in 1794, devoting himself 
almost exclusively to the study of Chinese and Manchoo- 
Tatar literature. The results of Ms labours were com- 
municated at frequent intervals to Europe in works wMch 
did more than had ever been done before to make known 
to the Western world the thought and life of the farthest 
East. Many of Ms statements, however, are not trust- 
worthy, and Ms works are practically superseded by those 
of others who entered the field later. His Dictionnawe 
TatarTnantchou-Frangais (Paris, 1789) was a work of great 
value, the language having been previously quite unknown 
in Europe. Bfis other writings are to be found cMefly in 
Mirirwires coricernantV Histoire^ les Sciences^ et lesArts de 
Chinois (15 vols. 4to, Paris, 1776-91). The Vie de 
Confucius, wMch occupies the twelfth volume of that 
collection, is very complete and accurate. 

AMLWCH, a town of Anglesey, North Wales, situated 
on a rising ground on the north coast of the island, 16 
miles from Beaumaris. It owes its importance almost 
entirely to the copper mines of the Parys Mountain; before 
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the discovery of the ore in 1768 it was a small hamlet of 
some sbc houses* At one time the mines produced 3000 
tons of metal annually, but in recent years the quantity 
has greatly diminished* The harbour has been cut out of 
rock at considerable expense, and is protected by a break- 
water* A branch of the Chester and Holyhead Eailway 
terminates in the town. Amlwch, which is associated 
with Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Llangefni, in returning 
one member to parliament, had a population of 2968 in 
1871. 

AMMAN, Johann Oonkad, a physician, and one of the 
earliest writers on the instruction of the deaf and dumb, was 
bom at SchafEhauaen, in Switzerland, in 1669* In 1687 
he graduated at Basle, and commenced the practice of his 
profession at Amsterdam, to which he had to flee on 
accoxint of his religious views. He first called the atten- 
tion of the public to his method of training the deaf and 
dumb in a paper which was inserted in the Fhilosophical 
TramaJctions^ and which appeared in a separate form in 
the year 1692, under the title Surd/us Loguem, It was 
again issued, with much additional matter, in 1702 and 
1728, under the title Dissertatio de Loguela, In this 
work, which HaHer terms “vere awrmm^^ he develops, 
with great ability, the mechanism of vocal utterance, and 
describes the process which he employed in teaching its 
use. This consisted principally in exciting the attention 
of bis pupils to the motions of his lips and larynx while 
he spoke, and then inducing them by gentle means to 
imitate these movements, till he brought them to repeat 
distinctly letters, syllables, and words. As bis method 
was excellent, we may readily give him credit for the all 
but universal success to which he laid claim. The edition 
of Oselius Aurelianus, which was undertaken by the Wet- 
steins in 1709, and still ranks as one of the best editions 
of that author, was superintended by Amman. He died 
about 1730. 

AMMAN, JosT, an artist celebrated chiefly for his en- 
gravings on wood, was bom at Zurich in June 1639. Of 
his personal history little is known beyond the fact that 
he removed in 1660 to Nuremberg, where he continued to 
reside until his death in March 1691. His productiveness 
was very remarkable, as may be gathered from the state- 
ment of one of his pupils, that the drawings he made 
during a period of four years would have filled a hay- 
waggon. A large number of his original drawings are 
contained in the Berlin collection of engravings. The 
genuineness of not a few of the specimens to be seen else- 
where is at least questionable. A series of copperplate 
engravings by Amman of the kings of France, with short 
biographies, appeared at Frankfort in 1676. He also 
executed many of the woodcut illustrations for the Bible 
pubKshed at Frankfort by Feierabend. Another serial 
work, the Fanoplia Omnium lAheralium Mechanicarum et 
Sedentariarum Artium Qmera Gontinms^ conta inin g 116 
plates, is of great value. Amman's drawing is correct and 
spirited, and bia delineation of the details of costume, &c., 
is minute and accurate. He executed too much, however, 
to permit of his reaching the highest style of art. Paint- 
ings in oil and on glass are attributed to him, but no 
specimen of these is known to exist. 

AMMAN, PAtn., a physician and botanist, was born at 
Breslau on the 30th August 1634. In 1662 he received 
the degree of doctor of physic from the university of 
Leipsic, and in 1664 was admitted a member of the society 
Naiurce Curiosorvm^ under the name of Dryander. 
Shortly afterwards he was chosen extraordinaiy pirofessor 
of medicine in the above-mentioned university] and in 
1674 he was promoted to the botanical chair, which he 
again in 1682 exchanged for the physiologicaL He died 
on the 4th February 1691. Paul Amman seems to have 
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been a man of acute mind and extensive learning; but a 
restless and irritable disposition led bim to engage too 
much in controversy, and to indulge in raillery in hia 
writings to a degree which the nature of the subjects hardly 
warranted. 

Aminan^s piizicipal works were — Medicma Oritica, seu OeifituHct 
Qasvnjum, in Facultate Zipsiensi resoZutorum variis JHscursibus aucta / 
Parcemsis ad Doctmtes ocmpata drca InstUvMomtm Medicarum 
Frnendcutdxmem; Irenicmn NiimcB Fompilii aam FPippocrate; Supellm 
Botanica^ et Mammdudtio ad Materiamt, Medicamj and Chara^r 
Noitwralis BlarUarwrri, 

AMMANATT, Bartolomeo, a celebrated Florentine 
architect and sculptor, was born in 1511, and died in 
1592. He studied under Bandinelli and Sansovius, and 
closely inoitated the style of Michael Angelo. He was 
more distinguished in architecture than in sculpture. He 
designed many buildings in Borne, Lucca, and Florence, 
an addition to the Pitti palace in the last-named city being 
one of hia most celebrated works. He also planned the 
beautiful bridge over the Arno, known as Forde della 
Trinita — one of his celebrated works. The three arches are 
elliptic, and though very light and elegant, have resisted the 
fury of the river, which has swept away several other bridges 
at different times, Ammanati^s wife, daughter of Griov. 
Antonio Battiferri, an elegant and accomplished woman, 
published a volume of poems of considerable merit. 

AMMIANTJS, MARCELLiNTrs, a Boman historian of the 
4tli century, was born in tiie city of Antioch, in Syria. In 
his youth he was enrolled among the protectores domesticif 
or household guards, which proves Mm to have been of 
noble birth. In the year 350 he entered the service of 
Constantins, the emperor of the East, and, under the 
command of TJrsicinus, a general of the horse, he served 
during several expeditions. According to his own modest 
accoimt, it appears that he acquired considerable military 
fame, and tiiat he deserved well of his sovereign. He 
attended the Emperor Julian in his e:q)edition into Persia, 
but it is not known that he obtained any Mgher military 
promotion than that which has already been mentioned. 
He was either in the city or in the vicinity of Antioch when 
the conspiracy of Theodoras was discovered, in the reign 
of Valens, and was an eye-witness of the severe tortures to 
which many persons were subjected by the emperor on 
that account. But his lasting reputation was not to be 
acquired from military service. He left the army an^ 
retired to Borne, where he employed himself in writing a 
history of the Boman empire, comprising a period of 282 
years. Though a Greek by birth, he vrrote in the Latin 
language; but, according to the remark of Vossius, hia 
Latin shows that he was a Greek, and also a soldier. Hia 
history extended from the accession of Nerva to the death 
of Valens ; and the work was originally divided into thirty- 
one books. Of these the first thirteen have perished, and 
the eighteen which remain commence with the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Constantins, and terminate at the year 
378. But there are several facts mentioned in the history 
which prove that the author was alive in the year 380. 
Of this number are the accession of Theodosius to the 
Eastern empire, the character of Gratian, and the consulate 
of Neothorius. The style is harsh and redundant, as was 
4o be expected from the author's education and military 
life ; but the work is valuable as a source of information 
for the period of which it treats. Gibbon appears to give 
a correct estimate when he says that Ammianus is ^‘an 
accurate and faithful guide, who composed the history of 
his own times without indulging the prejudices and pas- 
sions which usually affect the mind of a contemporary.” 
From the respectful manner in which he speaks of pagan 
deities, and of the advantage of heathen auguries in fore- 
telling future events, it is evident that Ammianus was a 
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heathen. The favourable account which he gives of the 
rsli^on, manners, and fortitude of Christians, is the result 
of his candour and impartiality as an historian. The work 
of Ammianus has passed throngh several editions, of which 
the bestv the Leyden edition of 1693, by Gronovius, 
and those of Leipsic, published in 1773 and 1808. The 
latter was edited by Wagner and Erfurdt. 

AMMIEATO, Sgepio, an Italian historian, bom at 
Lecce, in the kingdom of Naples, on the 27th September 
1531. His father intending him for the profession of 
law, sent him to study at Naples, but his own decided 
preference for literature prevented him from fulfilling his 
father^s wishes. Entering the church, he resided for a 
time at Venice, and afterwards engaged in the service of 
Pope Pins IV. In 1569 he went to Florence, where he 
was fortunate in securing the patronage and support of 
Duke Cosmo L It was at the suggestion of this prince 
that he wrote the work by which he is best known, his 
Istorie Fior&ntme (1600). In 1595 he was made a canon 
of the cathedral of Florence. He died in 1601. Among 
the other works of Ammirato, some of which were first 
published after his death, may be mentioned discourses 
on Tacitus and histories of the families of Naples and 
Florence. 

AMMON, the name of an Egyptian deity, called by the 
ancient Egyptians Amen or Amun^ and one of the chief gods 
of the country. His name meant the hidden or couched 
god, and in this respect was analogous to Mapi or Apis, j 
which conveyed the same idea. He was the local deity of ; 
Thebes or Diospolis, and supposed by the Greete to he ! 
the same as Zeus or Jupiter. His type was that of a man 
wearing on his head the red crown tesjir^ emblem of 
dominion over the lower world or hemisphere, surmounted 
by the sun’s disc to indicate his solar nature, flanked by 
two tail feathers of a hawk, also symbolical of Ms relation 
to the gods of light. Ammon was not one of the oldest 
deities of Egypt, for his form and name do not appear till 
the eleventh or Diospolitan dynasty, when the kings of 
that line assumed Ms name, and built a sanctuary to Mm at 
Medinat Habu. From this period the monarchs of Thebes 
introduced his name into their titles, and the worsMp of 
Amen became the predominant one of ancient Egypt; and 
the embellishment of his shrine and enrichment of Ms 
tr^suiy were the cMef object of the policy of the Pharaohs. 
Victory and conquest were the chief gifts he ofiTered to his 
adorers ; and he is often seenleadingupthe conquered nations 
of the north and south to the monarchs whom he endows 
with power and victory. In this character Am eri is often 
represented holding the Egyptian scimitar hhepsh. In his 
celestial character Ms flesh was coloured blue, that of the 
heaven. He is said to have been called on some monu- 
ments the son of Hapimaa (or the Nile) ; but in the hymns 
addressed to him the title of seK-engendered is applied to 
him, and he was one of the self-existent deities. Hist 
principal titles are— lord of the heaven, king of the gods, 
substance of the world, and resident on the thrones of the 
worl^ eternal ruler, — ^appellatives of his celestial and ter- 
r^triM functions. He was also lord of heaven and earth, 
streams add hills, and as a demiurgos, the creator of bdngs. 
The hymn^ addressed to him designate him as the sole or 
oMy god, terms applicable to one god who alone exists, 
who moukls and gojerns the world. At one time an 
attempt wasu^aade to identify him with the solar orb. Con- 
sidered^ as ^ active, mtelligent, and pervading spirit of 
the Tmverse,^ie transfuses the breath of life ^ into the 
no^tnls of king^ and other persons^ In his solar characters, 
Ammon was allie\i with Ea, and called Amen Ea, ox Amen 
Ea Hannachia, or if, the slin in &e horizon,’’ Amifm being 
considered one of tfiie forma of the sun itself. The worsMp 
nf the celestial Ammipn prevailed cMefly, at Thebes, where. 
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with the Mut, or ^'mother" goddess, and his son Khonsu or. 
Ohons, he formed the Theban triad, and the sacred name 
of Thebes was '^the abode of Amen.” Besides Thebes, his 
worship has been found at Siuah in Lybia, at Beit Onally, 
and at Meroe in EtMopia, marked respect being shown to 
his worsMp by the later EtMopian monarchs. At Philae and 
Debnd his name also appears as one of the dominant 
deities. In the representations at Hermonthis he assists at 
the birth of Har-pa-Ea; and in the scenes of the passage 
of Ea, or the sun, through the hours of the night, the 
gigantic arm of Amen strangles the serpent ApopMs, “ the* 
great dragon” of Egyptian mythology, the spirit of dark- 
ness, who warred against the gods of light. Another 
of the types of Amen represents Mm as the reproductive 
power of nature, still in the human form, but mummied, 
aud holding — ^instead of the usual sceptre, Tiasm^ or so- 
called kvhwpha sceptre — ^the wMp nehhelch. In this type 
he was supposed to be Amen the father and Homs the- 
child of the triad, wMch then consisted of Amen, Ament, 
or the female Ammon, and Harka. His titles in this 
I character are Amenrhormut-fy — Amen, “the husband of Ms 
' mother,” considered as the final avatar of the god, the 
alpha and omega, the oldest and youngest of created 
bemgs. He is, considered in Ms youtMul character, called 
Hamehhty or “the powerful Homs,” and identifi.ed with 
Kk^nsy the local god of Ohemmo or PanopoHs. As Homs 
he is called the “son of Isis,” but this is clearly a later 
fusion of the two myths. In the inscriptions it is said 
“he has tall plumes,” and iu the esoterical explanations of 
the seventeenth chapter of the Mtualy these plumes axe 
explained by “his two eyes,” or Isis and Nephthys, who 
are seen accompanying Horns in certain scenes. TMs . 
type of Amen was not usually exMbited, but brought out 
on the occasion of Ms festival, called the manifestation of 
Khem, one of the oldest f^tes of Egypt. TMs type of 
Amen is principally found at the Enan, or valley of El 
Hammamat, on the way to Coptps; and at Wady Haifa, 
where a temple was erected to him by AmenopMs III. As- 
the god of Ihe reproductive powers of nature, the kings of 
Eg^t axe seen hoeing the ground before him, or oflering- 
various coloured calves and gazelles to him. A great fes- 
tival in Ms honour is represented at Medinat Habn, where- 
his statue is carried by twenty priests, and Eameses m. 
cuts down before Mm the com wMch has just ripened for 
the siclde. The negroes of Arabia, or else the Regio 
Barharica of later geographers, appear as assistants at this 
festival. Another type of Amen connected him with the* 
god Klhnum or Chnotimis, the spirit of the waters. In 
this relation he has the head of a ram instead of the usual 
human one. Khnum was one of the demiurgi, and creator 
of mankind, whom he had made as a potter out of clay on 
the wheel, as also Osiris and Homs. Sometimes the type 
of Khnum bears the name of Amen; and with the ram’s 
head he was woxsMpped in the Oasis of Ammon, as also 
up the Nile at the cataracts, Syene, Elephantine, Beghe, 
Beit Oually, and Meroe. It is this type of Amen with 
wMch the later Greek and Eoman writers were most fami- 
liar; and Eameses IL, as the son of Amen, assumes the ram’s 
horn, wMoh Alexander the Great adopted at a later date. 

worsMp of Khnum was older than that of Amen, as 
it appears on the Pyramids and at the Wady Magaresh, 
but became less important, and finally fused into that of 
Amen. Although it has been supposed that the worsMp of 
Amen c^e from Meroe, it is now known that the EtMopian 
civilisation was comparatively of much more recent date* 
than the Egyptian, and that it was implanted in EtMopia 
by the conquests of the Pharaohs, and subsequently adopted 
by the later rulers of Meroe; and that the statements of 
Herodotus, that it was brought from thence to the Oasis 
of Amm on are incorrect, the existing temple at the Oasis 
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not being older tlian tbe Persian rulers of Egypt, while the 
worship of the god at Thebes dates from a much older epoch. 
The later chapters of the Ritual^ added at the time of the 
•twentieth dynasty, which contain the mystic names and 
appellatives of the god in the language of the negroes of 
Punt, are also of too late a date to throw any light on the 
•origin of Amen, which appears prior to the Hykshos, when 
the Egyptian princes were driven to the south. The sheep 
was sacred to the god, and the inhabitants of Thebes in 
■consequence abstained from it; but it is said they annually 
sacrificed a ram to Amen, and dressed the figure of the 
god in the hide of the animal. The reasons assigned by 
classical authorities for this action, as well as for the 
astronomical meanmg of his horns, are not confirmed by 
monumental evidence. On the conquest of Egypt Alex- 
ander the Great called himself the son of Ammon, and his 
portraits wear the ram^s horn. In this he had only 
imitated the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty. Amen 
is only mentioned by the Hebrew prophets in speaking of 
Diospolis as the city of Ho or No Amon. 

Jablonski, Panth. ^gypt,^ i 160-184; Birch, Gallery 
of Antig,^ pt, 1 1 ; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, iiL 
313, iv. 246, ff.; Goodwin, Trans. Soe. Bill. Arch, ii. 
pp. 353-9; Herodotus, ii. 42, 54; Diodorus, iii 72; Jer. 
xlvi. 25; Nah. iii 8. (s. b.) 

AMMON, Cheisxoph FniEDitiOH voisr, a distinguished 
theological writer and preacher, was bom at Baireuth in 
January 1766, studied at Erlangen, held various professor- 
ships in the philosophical and theological faculties of 
Erlangen and Gottingen, succeeded Eeinhard in 1813 as 
court preacher and counsellor at Dresden, retired from 
these offices in 1849, and died May 21, 1850. He sought 
to establish for himself a middle position between rational- 
ism and supematuraKsm, inclining, however, decidedly to 
the former. He declared for a rational supernaturalism," 
and contended that there must be a gradual development 
of Christian doctrine corresponding to the advance of know- 
ledge and science. He was, a man of great versatility and 
extensive learning, and a very voluminous author, his 
principal work being the Fortbildung des Ghristenthuiris zur 
Weltreligion, in 4 vols. (Leipsic, 1833-40). Fntwurf emer 
rein hihliscJ^ Theologie appeared in 1792 (second edition, 
1801), and Summa Theologica in 1803,(other editions, 1808, 
1816, 1830). Von Ammon’s style in preaching was terse 
and lively, and some of his discourses are regarded as 
models of pulpit treatment of political questions. 

AMMONIA (NH3), sometimes called the VolatUe 
alkali^ or Alkaline air, was known to the alchemists in 
aqueous solution. Priestley first separated it in the gas^ 
ous state in 1774. Soheele in 1777 discovered that it 
contained nitrogen, and its true composition was ascer- 
tained by BerthoUet about 1786. Ammonia occurs in 
the atmosphere as carbonate and nitrate, in sea-water, and 
in many mineral- springs. Iron ores and many clayey 
soils contain it in small quantity, and sal-ammoniac and 
ammonia alum are found as minerals in volcanic districts. 
Carbonate of ammonia is obtained in large quantity by 
the putrefaction of the mine of animals, or the dry distil^ 
tion of animal matter. Ammonia is obtained from its 
salts by the acting of slaked lime or solutions of potash 
or soda, and is freed from water by passing over quick- 
lime or solid potash, and finally collected over merciucy. 
It is a colourless gas, of a pungent smell, and alkalin e 
taste ,and reaction. It does not support combustion or 
respiration, and is feebly combustible. It is remark- 
ably soluble in water, 1 volume dissolving nearly 700 of 
the gas. It may by the action of a low temperature 
and great pressure be changed into the liquid or solid 
stata The gas is easily decomposed into its elements by 
a succession of electric sparks, or by passmg it over red- 
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hot iron or platinum wire. The aqueous solution in pre- 
sence of finely divided platinum and atmospheric air is 
converted into nitrite of ammonia; and conversely, the 
oxides of nitrogen, mixed with, excess of hydrogen and 
passed over platinised asbestos, are changed into ammonia. 
Nitrogen and hydrogen have not by any process been in- 
duced to combine so as to yield this compound directly, 
unless in very ainall quantity. For theoretical relations of 
ammonia, salts, <fcc., see Chemistby. 

AMMONIAC, Sau (NH^a), the earHest known salt of 
ammonia, now named chloride of amrrumium^ formerly 
much used in dyeing and metaHurgic operations. 

The name Hamnwnmscus sal occurs in Pliny {Mat. 
Hist, jnrgj. 39), who relates that it was applied to a kind 
of fossil salt found below the sand, in a district of Cyre- 
naica. It was RiTnilar in appearance to the ahcTnen sdssUef 
and had a disagreeable taste, but was useful in medicine. 
The general opinion is, that the sal-ammoniac of the 
ancients was the same as that of the moderns ; but the 
imperfect description of PHny is far from being sufficient 
to decide the point. The native sal-ammoniac of Buchaiia, 
described by Model and Karsten, and analysed by Klaproth, 
has no resemblance to the salt described by Pliny. The 
same remark applies to the saL-ammoniao of volcanoes. 
Dioscorides (v. 126), in mentioning sal-ammoniac, makes 
use of a phrase quite irreconcilable with the description of 
Pliny, and rather applicable to rock-salt than to our sal- 
ammoniac. Sal-ammoniac, he says, is peculiarly prized if 
it can be easily split into rectangiilar fragments. Finally, 
we have no proof whatever that sal-ammoniac occurs at 
present, either near the temple of Jupiter A nun on, or in. 
any part of Oyrenaica. These circumstances induce us to 
conclude that the term sal-ammoniac was applied as inde- 
finitely by the ancients as most of their other chemical 
terms. It may have been given to the same salt which, 
is known to the moderns by that appellation, but was not 
confined to it. 

Some derive the name sal-arnTnoniacixom Jupiter Ammon, 
near whose temple it is alleged to have been found; others, 
from a district of Cyrenaica called Ammonia. Pliixy’s 
derivation is from the sand (ajtji/jtos) in which it occurred. 

Whether our sal-ammoniac was known to the ancients 
or not, there can be no doubt that it was well known to 
the alchemists as early as the 13th century. Albertus 
Magnus, in his treatise He Alchymia, informs us that 
there were two, kinds of sal-ammoniac, a natural and an 
artificial. The natural was sometimes white, and some- 
times red ; the artificial was more useful to the chemist. 
He does not tell us how it was prepared, but he describes 
the method of subliming it, which can leave no doubt that 
it was real sal-ammoniac. In the Opera Mineralia of 
Isaac HoUandus the elder, there is likewise a description 
of the mode of subliming sal-ammoniac. Basil Valentine, 
in hia Currus TriwnpJicdis Antimonii, describes some of 
the peculiar properties of sal-ammoniac in, if possible, a 
still less equivocal manner. 

Egypt is the country where sal-ammoniac was first 
manufactured, and from which Europe for many years was 
supplied with it. This commerce was first carried on by 
the Venetians, and afterwards by the Dutch. Nothing 
was known about the method employed by the Egyptians 
till the year 1719. In 1716 the younger Qeoffiroy read a 
paper to the French Academy, showing that sal-ammoniac 
must be formed by sublimation; but his opinion was 
opposed so violently' by Homberg and Lemery, that the 
paper was not printed. In 1719 M. Lemaire, the French 
consul at Cairo, sent the Academy an account of the mode 
of manufacturing sal-ammoniac in Egypt. The salt, it 
appeared, was obtained by simple sublimation from soot. 
In the year 1760 Linnaeus communicated to the Boyal 
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Society a correct detail of tlie wiiole process, whicli he had 
rsc^ved from Dr Hasselqiiist, who had travelled in that 
country as a naturalist. This account is published in the 
61st volume of the FhUosophwal TrantBoctioTis^ 1760, p. 
604 Almost the only fuel used in h^pt is the dung of 
cattle. The dung of black cattle, horses, sheep, goats, <fea, 
which contains the sal-ammoniac ready formed, is collected 
during the first four months of the year, when the a nim a l s 
feed on the spring grass, a kind of clover. It is dried, 
and sold to the common people as fuel. The soot from 
this fuel is carefully collected and sold to the sal-ammoniac 
makers, who work only during the months of March and 
April, for it is only at that season of the year that the 
dung is fit for their purpose. 

The composition of this salt seems to have been first 
discovered by Toumefort in 1700. The experiments of 
the younger Geofiroy in 1716 and 1723 were still more 
decisive, and those of Duhamel, in 1735, left no doubt 
upon the subject. Dr Thomson first pointed out a process 
by synthesis, which has the advantage of being very simple, 
and at the same time rigidly accurate, resulting from his 
observation that when muriatic gas and ammoniacal gas, 
both as dry as possible, are brought in contact with each 
other, they always combine in equal volumes. 

The first attempt to manufacture sal-ammoniac in 
Europe was made, about the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, by Mr Goodwin, a chemist of London, who appears to 
have used the mother ley of common salt and putrid urine 
as ingredients. The first successful manufacture of sal- 
ammoniac in this country was established in Edinburgh 
by Dr Hutton and Mr Davy, about the year 1760, It was 
fimt manufactured in France about the same time by 
BaumA Manufactories of it were afterwards established 
in Germany, Holland, and Flanders. 

Chloride of ammonia is now manufactured in large quan- 
tity from the crude carbonate of ammonia obtained in gas- 
works, or from the destructive distillation of animal 
matter. This salt is changed into chloride by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid or the mother liquor of salt-works, 
called hittem, containing the chlorides of calcium and 
magnesium. When hydrochloric acid is not easily got for 
neutralisation, the crude gas liquor is transformed into 
sulphate, and this is mixed with an equivalent quantity of 
common salt. During the subsequent evaporation the 
sulphate of soda separates in hard granular crystals, which 
ere apt to adhere to the sides of the boiler. The liquor is 
agitated to prevent this adhesion taking place, and assist 
in the separation of the sulphate of soda. The sulphate 
of soda is removed by drmuers as it is formed, and the 
mother liquor boiled up to the crystallising point, and run 
off into coolers. The crystals of impure muriate of am- 
monia are dried carefully and subsequently sublimed. 

Sal-ammoniac occurs usually in the form of a hard, 
white cake, opaque, or only slightly translucent. Its taste 
is cooling, saline, and rather disagreeable. It dissolves in 
2*72 parts of water at 18®'7 0. with great reduction of tem- 
perature, and in about an equal weight of water at the 
boiliag-point. The feathery crystals it forms are found 
on microscopic examination I to be masses of cubes or 
octahedrons; their specific gravity is about 1-5. When 
exposed to a moist atmosphere, the salt gradually absorbs 
water, and deliquesces, though very slowly, becoming 
slightly acid. When heated, it sublhnes unaltered in a 
white smoke, having a peculiar smell, very characteristic 
of sal-ammoniac. If a cold body be presented to this 
smoke, the sal-ammoniac condenses on it, and forms a 
wbite Crust. When thus sublimed, it has the properly of 
carrying along with it various bodies, which, when heated 
by themselvea, are perfectly fixed. 

Eor the other ammoniac^ salts see OunMiSTBY. 
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AMMONIACITM, or Ammootac, a gum-resinous exuda- 
tion from the stem of a perennial herb (Forema ammonia- 
cum) belonging to the natural order Umbelliferse. The 
plant grows to the height of 8 or 9 feet, and its whole 
stem is pervaded with a milky juice, which oozes out on 
an incision being made at any part. This juice quickly 
hardens into round tears, forming the “tear ammonia* 
cum” of commerce. Lump ammoniacum, the other form 
in which the substance is imported, consists of aggrega- 
tions of tears, frequently incorporating large quantities of 
the fruits of the plant itself, as well as other foreign bodies* 
In order to free lump ammoniacum from these impurities, 
it has to be melted and strained, operations which depre- 
date its therapeutical value. Ammoniacum has a faintly 
foetid unpleasant odour, which becomes more distinct on 
heating ; externally it possesses a reddish yellow appear- 
ance, and when the tears or lumps are freshly fractured 
they exhibit an opalescent lustre. It is chiefly collected 
in the province of Irak in Persia ; but some quantity, is 
also produced in the Punjab, and comes to the European, 
market by way of Bombay. Its composition, according to 
Hagen, is — ^resin, 68*6; gimi, 19*3; gluten, 6*4; volatile 
oil and water, 2*8 ; extractive, &c., 3*9. Ammoniacum is 
dosely related to assafoetida, not ordy in the plant yielding 
it, but also in its therapeutical effects. It may be used as 
a substitute for assafoetida, although, containing a much 
smaller proportion of volatile oil, its effect is less powerful. 
Internally it is used in conjunction with squills in bronchial 
affections; and in asthma and chronic colds it is found 
useful It is, however, more used externally in the form 
of plasters, as a discutient or resolvent application in indo- 
lent tumours, affections of the joints, &c. 

African ammoniacum is a totally different substance, 
thongb often confounded witb the real gum-resin, which 
is produced only in the East. It is the product of an un- 
known plant growing in North Africa, and occasionally 
shipped to our markets from Marocco. It is a dark- 
coloured gum-resin, possessed of a very weak odour and a 
persistent acrid taste. A considerable commerce in it is 
carried on between Mogador and Alexandria, where it is 
in demand for purposes of fumigation. 

AMMONITES, called also very frequently the children 
of Ammon, a people allied by descent to the Israelites, 
and living in their vicinity, sprung from Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew, by the younger of his daughters, as the imme- 
diately adjoining people, the Moabites, were by the eider 
(Gen. xix. 37-38). Both peoples are sometimes spoken 
of under the common name of the children of Lot (Dent, 
ii. 19; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8); and the whole history shows that 
they preserved throughout the course of their national 
existence a sense of the closest brotherhood. The original 
territory of the two tribes was the country lying imme- 
diately on the east of the Dead Sea and of the lower half of 
the Jordan, having the Jabbok for its northern boundary; 
and of this tract the Ammonites laid claim to the northern 
portion, the “half mount Gilead” (Dent, iii 12), lying 
between the Amon and the Jabbok, out of which they had 
expelled the Zaiozuminini (Judg. xi 13; Deut. ii. 20, 21; 
cf Gen. xiv. 6), though apparently it had been held, in 
part at least, conjointly with the Moabites, or perhaps 
under their supremacy (Num. xxi. 26, xxii. 1; Josh. xdir. 
32). Prom this their original territory they had been in 
their turn e:^elled by tiie Amorites, who were found 
by the Israelites after theiij deliverance from Egypt in 
possession of both Gilead knd Bashan, that is, of the 
whole country on the left bailk of the Jordan, l;^g to the 
north of the Arnon (Num, Ixxi 13). By this Amorite 
invasion, as the Moabites were driven to the south of 
the Amon, which formed thfeir northern boundary from 
that time so the Ammonite^ were driven out of Gilead 
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across the upper waters of the Jabbok where it fiows from 
south to north, which henceforth continued to be their 
western boundary (Num. xsi 24; Dent, ii 37, iii. 16). 
The other Kmits of the Ammonitisy or country of the 
Amm onites x^P^> ^ there are no 

means of exactly defining. On the south it probably 
adjoined the land of Moab (but cf, Ewald, Gesch. Isr<ielsy 
ii, 266); on the north it may have met that of the king of 
Gteshur (2 Sam. xiii. 37); and on the east it probably 
melted away into the desert peopled by AmaleMtes and 
other nomadic races. 

The chief city of the country, called Eahhah, or Eahhath of the 
children of Ammon, i,e , , the metropolis of the Ammonites {Bent. iii. 
11), and Rabhathammana hy the later Greeks (Polyh. v. 7, 4), whose 
name was changed into Philadelphia hy Ptolemy PhUadelphus, a 
large and strong city with an acropolis, was situated on both sides of 
a branch of the Jabhok, hearing at the present day the name of 
Moiet or Kahi Amman, the water or river of Ammon, whence the 
designation city of waters” (2 Sam. zii. 27 ; Burckhardt, Syriay 
p. 361). The mins called Amman hy the natives are extensive and 
imposing. The coun^ to the sonm and east of Amman is dis- 
tinguished hy its fertility ; and rained towns are scattered thickly 
over it, attesting that it was once occupied hy a population wMcli, 
however fierce, was settled and industrious (see Burckhardt, op, dt,, 
357, cf. Lindsay, Holy Lcmdy 6th ed., p. 279), a fact indicated also 
by the tribute of corn paid annually to Jotham (2 Chron. xxvii. 6). 
The Israelites on their journey out of Egypt to the land of promise 
were forbidden to meddle with the territory of Ammon as of Moah 
(Bent. ii. 19) ; and it seems to indicate that filendiy relations sub- 
sisted at first between this people and the chosen nation, that after 
the latter had conqpiered and slain Og, the giant king of Bash^ the 
enemy of both, his bedstead was placed in Rabhah (Bent. iii. 11). 
Like Moah, however, the Ammonites beheld with jealousy the rising 
greatness of Israel. They joined the former in hiring Balaam to 
curse them (Beut. xxiii. ; and thenceforward their history, so 
far as known, reveals a spirit of bitter hostility against the people 
of Jehovah — shown in invasions repeated and violent, craelties 
the moat outrageous and unbaring (Judg. x. 8 ; Amos i. 13). They 
could not forget that the Gileamte portion of the inheritoce of 
Israel had once been their possession, nor cease to press their claim 
for its recovery (Judg. xi. 13). We find them joined first with 
Moah (Judg. iii 12), and then with the PhihatinM (Judg. x. 7, 8), 
in the invasion and oppression for lengthened periods of the land of 
their enemies. Subdued hy the prowess of Jephthah, they began 
again to act on the offensive in the days of Saul, laying siege to 
Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. xi. 1). David offered his Mendship to 
the king of Amm on, hut his offer was rejected with contumely and 
outrage, for whi<i a terrible vengeance was exacted in the capture 
and overthrow of their metropohs, and the deliberate slaughter of 
the people (2 Sam. x.) They were united with Moah against Judah 
in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 1) ; they paid tribute to 
TTzziah and Jotham (2 Chron. xxvi. 8, xxviL 6); and with i^e 
nei^houring tribes help ed the Chaldean monarch a^inst Jehoialdm 
(2 Kings xxiv. 2). 'Wnen, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
poor remnants of the Israelites were gathered togethw under the 
protectorate of Hebuchadnezzar, it was hy the instigation of a 
king of Ammon that Gedaliah, the ruler appointed over them, was 
murdered, and new calamities were incurred (Jer. xii. 14); and 
when Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, the foremost in opposing the 
patriotic Jews were a Moabite and an Ammonite (Neh. h. 10, 19; iv. 
1-3). True to their antecedents, the Ammonites, with some of the 
neighbouring tribes, did their utmost to resist and check the revival 
of tile Jewish power under Judas Maccabaeus (1 Maoc. v. 6 ; c/l Jos. 

Jvd. xiii, 8, 1). The last historical notice of them is in Justin 
Martyr {Dial, cfum Tryph. § 119), where it is affirmed that they were 
Btin a numerous people. The Ammonites are repeatedly mentioned 
under the form Bit- Amman, i.e., house of A mman, in the inscrip- 
tions of Nineveh among the tributaries of the kings of Assyria 
(Schrader, KcilmsdiHftm tmd d, A. T. 62). The names of their 
kings, so far as known, — in Scripture, Nahash, Hanun, BaalLs, 
or Baalim (3 Sam. x. 2; Jer. xL 14); in Assyrian, Puduilu {cf, 
Pedahel (Num, xxxiv. 28), Basa {cf. Baash^ 1 Kin^xv. 33), and 
Sanibi (of less obvious analogy), — testify, in harmony with other 
considerations, that their language was Semitic, closely allied to 
the Hebrew ; and this fact is now ^aced beyond q^nestion by the dis- 
zovery of the Mesha-stele, presenting the Imguage of the Moabites, 
and doubtless that also of the brother tribe (see Moabites), ^eir 
national deity, Moloch or Milcom (see Molooh), was worshipped 
with cruel rites, — circumstance tending to foster that fierceness 
of character which distinguished this people throughout their 
history. 

AMMONIUSjSumained Hermit, or the son of Hermias, 
studied at Alexandria, along with lua brother HeKodorus, 
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under the neo-Platonist Proclus during the latter part of 
the Sth century a-B. He was afterwards the head of a 
school for philosophy; and among Ms scholars were 
Asclepias, John Philoponns, Damascius, and Simplicius. 
Although a neo-Platonist, Aramonius appears to have 
devoted most of his attention to the works of Aristotle. 
Oommentaiies on some of these are all that remains of his 
reputedly numerous writings. Of the commentaries we 
have — 1. One on the laagoge of Poiphj^, published at 
Yenice, 1500, fob; 2. One on the OategoricBy Yenice, 1503, 
foL, the authenticity of wMch is doubted by Brandis; 3. 
One on the Be iTuterpretationey Yenice, 1503, foL Of 
each of the commentaries there are several Latin transla 
tions, and the three have been published in a collected 
form, with a Latin translation, Yenice, 1546, 3 vois. 8va 
They are also printed in Brandis' Scholia to Aristotle, 
forming the fomth volume of the Berlin Aristotle. The 
special section on fate has been published separately by 
Orelli, Alex. ApJirod. Aimnonii et all. de Fato gum super- 
sunty Zurich, 1824. A hfe of Aristotle, generally ascribed 
to Ajumonius, but with more accuracy to John PMloponus, 
is often prefixed to editions of Aristotle. It has been 
printed separately, with Latin translation and Scholia, at 
Leyden, 1621, and again at Helmstadt, 1666. Other com- 
mentaries on the Topics and the first six books of the 
Metaphysics stiU exist in manuscript. Of the value of the 
logical writings of Ammonius there are various opinions. 
Prantl, perhaps the Mghest recent authority, speaks of them 
with great hut hardly merited contempt {peschichte der 
fjogihy i. 642). (For list of his works, see Fabricins, 
Bibliotheca Orcecay v. 704-707; and also Brandis, MeTnoirs 
of the Berlin Academyy 1833.) 

AMMONIUS, surnamed Sacoas, or The Sack Carrier,” 
from the fact of his having been ol3Hged in the early part 
of Ms life to gain his livelihood by acting as a porter in 
the market, lived at Alexandria during the 2d centmy 
A.B., and died there 241 a.b. Yery Uttle is known of the 
events of Ms life. He is said by Porphyry to have been 
bom of Christian parents, and to have belonged originally 
to their faith, from wldch he afterwards apostatised 
Eusebius (Church Eist(yryy vi. 19) denies this apostasy, 
and affirms that Ammomua continued a Christian to the 
end of Ms life. It is clear, however, that Eusebius is 
referring to another Ammonius, a Christian who lived at 
Alexandria during the 3d century a,b. Ammonius, after 
long study and meditation, opened a school for philosophy 
in Alexandria. Among Ms pupils were Herennius, the 
two Origens, Longinus, and, most distinguished of aS, 
Plotinus, who in Ms search for tme wisdom found himself 
irresistibly attracted by Ammonius, remained his close 
companion for eleven years, and in all Ms later philosophy 
professed to be the mere exponent of Ms great master. 
Ammonius himself designedly wrote nothing, and the 
doctrines taught in Ms school were, at least during Ms Efe, 
kept secret, after the fasMon of the old PyOiagorean 
sociely. Thus, while all the later developments of neo- 
platonism are in a general way referred to him as their 
originator, little is known of Ms special tenets. From the 
notices of Hierocles, a scholar of Plutarch, in the early 
part of the 6th century a.b., preserved in Fhotius, we 
learn that his fundamental doctrine was an eclecticisin, or 
union of Plato and Aristotle. He attempted to show that 
a system of philosophy, common to both and higher than 
their special views, was contained in their writings. Ho 
thus, according to* Ms admirers, put an end to the intei^ 
minable disputes of the rival schools. What other elements 
Ammonius included m Ms eclectic system, and in par- 
ticular how he stood related to the Jewish and Christiaa 
theosopMes, are points on wMch no information can be 
procured. Few direct references to Mm exist, and even 
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these are not of unquestionable authority. He un- 
doubtedly originated the neo-Platonic movement, but it 
cannot be determined to 'what extent that philosophy, as 
knovm to us througb Plotinus and Procius, represents his 
ideas, Eusebius {Qhurch History, vi 19) mentions some 
Christian -works by Ammonius. As Porphyry expressly 
tells ns that .Ammonius the philosopher wrote nothing, 
Eusebius must be referring to the later Christian of the 
same name. To this later Ammonius belongs the JDiates- 
caroTh, or Harmony of the Fowr Gospels, sometimes ascribed 
to the philosopher. (See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Groeca, 
V. 701, 71 3 j and Zeller, Phil, d. Chechen, 2d ed., iii. 2, 
398, note 6.) On Ammonius the philosopher, besides 
general works on the Alexandrian school and the history 
of philosophy, see Rosier, De Oommentitiis Philosophice 
AmTnoniacce Fraudibm et Hosds, Tubingen, 1786} and 
Dehaut, Hssai Historique mr la Vie et la Doctrine I 
(P Ammonius Saccos, Brussels, 1836. 

AMMUOTTIOH in its general sense comprises not only | 
the powder and projectiles employed in guns of all classes, 
but also all stores directly connected with artillery fire, such 
as friction-tubes, fuses, percussion-caps, and rockets. 

Gunpowder, as manufactured in England, consists of 75 
parts of saltpetre, 15 parts of charcoal, and 10 parts of 
sulphur, reduced to a fine powder and mechanically mixed 
together, pressed into a cake, and granulated to a size 
varying according to the purpose wMch it is designed to 
fulfiL In cannon, a large grain is necessary for regular 
and thorough burning, a fine powder choking up the inter- 
stices, and so preventing the fiame from finding its way 
through the eutire charge. On the other hand, a large 
grain is blown out of a small piece before it is burnt to 
the centre. For the very heavy guns recently introduced 
into the British service powder formed into pellets or 

pebbles has been adopted, by which the pressure of the 
gas is kept up till the shell leaves the muzzle, without 
being at any instant excessive and . likely to injure the 
gun. Modified forms of powder and gun-cotton have been 
employed experimentally as the charges of guns. 

For heavy guns or camion the charge is carefully 
weighed aud made up in a serge cartridge sewn with 
worsted, which entirely consumes in firing — ^any residue left 
ignited in the bore being Hable to cause explosion when the 
cartridge of the succeeding round is rammed down on it, 
and so to blow off the arms of the gunner uaing the sponge 
stave. The shell or other projectile employed is forced 
home on the cartridge fig. 1) in muzzle-loading 
guns. In breech-loaders the shell is introduced first, and 
pressed into the shot chamber, beyond which it can only 
pass by Ihe lands of the rifling cutting into the lead 
coat, which is effected by the explosion of the charge. 
The cartridge is pressed forward against the base of the 
projectile. 

Bifled guns— that is, guns constructed to impart rotation 
to the projectiles they discharge — ^have superseded smooth- 
bored cannon in the armaments of all civilised nations } 
elongated projectiles, which are impeded hy the resistance 
of the air much less than spherical ones, being in all cases 
employed. Fig. 1 shows a section of the bore of the 
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mu 2 al©-loading gun, whose projectiles are made to rotate 


by means of gun-metal studs which fit in the spiral grooves 
of the bore. The following kinds of projectiles are fired 
from rifled cannon in the British service: — Common shell, 
Shrapnel shell, PalHser shell and shot, and case-shot. 
Light halls, carcasses, and spherical shells are discharged 
from smooth-bored mortars. The two last mentioned, as 
weE as spherical Shrapnel, round shot, grape, and case, are 
fired from smooth-bored guns. 

OornTTLon shell for rifled guns are simply hollow elongated 
projectiles filled with powder, which is fired by the action 
of a fuse, and bursts the sheE with great violence, acting 
in walls or earth into which it has penetrated like a smaE 
mine, the largest shells, which are twelve inches in diameter, 
containing nearly 37 lb of powder. Gun cotton, nitro- 
glycerine, and other substances, have been tried for burst- 
ing purposes, but it has been found very diffitcult to prevent 
premature explosion from the sudden shock of discharge 
of the gun. Picrate of potash, or “ picric powder,” has 
been recommended as stronger than gunpowder and quite 
safe, but it is not as yet adopted. Common sheEs are 
generaUy fired at earthworks, buildings, and wooden ships. 
When carried, as in English men-of-war, fOled and fused 
with percussion fuses, they can be discharged as rapidly as 
shot. The most terrible instance of their use in history is 
the entire destruction of the Turkish frigates by the 
Russian fleet at Sinope on November 30th, 1853. At the 
battle of Sedan in 1870 the Prussians made such havoc 
among the crowded French troops that the ground became 
covered with “ heaps of flesh and rags ; ” and a similar 
result was produced by the fire of mortars concentrated on 
the Russian troops in the Redan at the termination of the 
siege of SebastopoL The slaughter in the two last named 
instances is, however, to be attributed to the concentration 
of fire on masses of men rather than to the description of 
sheE used, for the showers of buEets ejected by Shrapnel 
sheE would have struck many more men, although the 
ghastly spectacle of dismembered human bodies would not* 
have been exhibited. 

Shrapnel shell are hoEow projectiles containing bullets 
and a very smaE bursting charge. Fig. 2 exhibits the 
construction of the Boxer Shrapnel 
sheE for the 40-pounder breech-load- 
ing Armstrong gun, and is a good 
specimen of this class of projectile. 

The sheUfoUowa the usual course of 
flight up to within about 100 yards 
of the object, when the time fuse, if 
properly set, fires the bursting charge, 
and opens the sheU by spEtting it 
along certain grooves forming Enes 
of least resistance. The buEets and 
fragments then continue their course 
in the form of a shower of missEes. 

This class of sheE was designed for 
smooth-bore guns by Generd Shrap- 
nel It was used with great effect 
during the Peninsular war, especially 
in clearing the breach and ramparts 
of St Sebastian of defenders, over 
the heads of the English storming 
party, who drew back into the ditch 
for a time. The projectile has never 
been understood and thoroughly 
taken .up byfomgn powers, aud has 

never been used to full advantage iron or miia steel ? e, lead; 
on service. In skEful hands it is 
capable of producing results far beyond any that have as 
yet been achieved. 

The Armstrong segment shell fulfils the same general 
purpose, — ^that is to say, it is designed to sweep down bodies 
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of troops, but it opens ratber more suddenly, segments of 
iron taking the place of lead and antimony bullets, which 
segments being built up in a ring with the bursting charge 
in the centre, are dispersed more widely when &e sheE 
opens than the bullets of the ShrapneL The segment shell 
consequently is rather suited for the action of a percussion 
fuse on striking the head of a column of men, or the ground 
close in front of it. In this way results have been obtained 
which are out of all proportion to anything that has ever 
occurred in actual service. At Dartmoor in 1869 the 
average number of hits for every segment shell fired during 
the series of experiments, including failures of all kinds, 
was 17*1. The meaning of this estimate may be appre- 
ciated by applying it to some action. For example, at 
Waterloo the Engl^h artillery fired 9467 rounds. On the 
Dartmoor scale this would give 161,885 casualties. This 
result shows that after making the most liberal deductions 
for the peculiar drcumstances of war, appalling effects 
might be produced by modern artillery with segment or 
Shrapnel shells. 

Falliser shell and shot are projectEes made with specially 
hard and rigid heads, with the object of piercing the sides 
of armour-clad vessels. The form of the head, which is 
termed “ogival,” is seen inside the gun in Fig. 1. A point of 
this shape causes the resistance of the plate to fall on the 
shell as an increasing pressure, acting inwards towards 
points distributed along the axis, rather than as the full 
sudden blow that would be experienced by a round shot. 
This enables chilled iron to be used, which has great hard- 
ness and crushing strength, but is very brittle. Sir W. 
Palliser first proposed chilled projectiles j subsequently 
mottled iron projectEes with chilled heads have been used. 
Sir J. Whitworth has obtained great results with flat-headed 
projectEes of a special quality of steel, which have been made 
to penetrate iron plates at an angle even more oblique than 
45®. Solid and hoUow shot, as weE as sheE, have been 
employed against plates. The shot, having thicker sides 
or waEs, have some advantage in penetration. Shells, by 
their explosion, destroy wood backing better than shot, 
when the front plating is not too thick for them to pene- 
trata They are charged with powder through a fiEing 
hole in the base of the sheE, closed with a strong screw 
plug. No fuse is required, impact against thick iron being 
sufficient to explode the bursting charge of a sheE without 
any fuse. The greatest penetration that has yet been 
obtained in armour was achieved by the 35-ton Woolwich 
gun (termed the Woolwich “infant”), at Shoeburyness on 
June 20th, 1872, the head of a PaEiser projectfle passing 
entirely through 18J inches of iron and 12 of teak, a thick- 
ness of armour exceeding that of any iron-clad vessel afloat. 

Solid shot have graduaEy disappeared since the introduc- 
tion of rifled guns, and the reasons are obvious. A round 
shot fired from a smooth-bored gun, after its first graze, 
continued to ricochet in a straight Ene; it produced, there- 
fore, a considerable moral effect, and on smooth ground 
was actuaEy formidable. A rifled shot, on the other hand, 
is violently deflected after each graze, from the fact that 
it is rotating rapidly as it touches the ground, and this, 
coupled with its EabiEty to bury itself, detracts greatly 
from its efficiency. Shells for any rifled gun may be made 
of such length as to bring them to the same weight as the 
corresponding shot, which was not the case with smooth- 
bore projectEes, they being aE of one site instead of one 
weight. In short, PaEiser sheE with thick waEs (fired as 
hoEow shot) excepted, the only projectEes of the shot class 
now employed with rifled guns are case shot. Owing, how- 
ever, to the fact that the charge of a i^ed gun varies from 
J-th to "J-th the weight of the projectile, whEe in smooth- 
bored guns it was sometimes as great as -Jd that of the shot, 
the effe<^t of rifled case is comparatively weak. At any time 



the range of case shot hardly exceeds 300 yards, while 
its efficiency depends on the ground along which it bounds 
being hard and level Each shot consists of a number of 
balls enclosed in a thin metal cylinder, which breaks up 
in the gun, the balls scattering from the muzzle, but sweep- 
ing the ground with great effect under favourable circum- 
stances. Grape differs only in the baEs being larger. At 
the battle of Friedland, at the bridge of Lodi, and at 
Sebastopol, grape and case were fired with great effect. 

Time and percfussion fuses have been mentioned. Time 
fuses are those which open a sheE at any given time, 
whether in the air or during penetration. Fig* 2 shows 
the Boxer 9-second fuse ” for breech-loading guns, fixed 
in the shell On the sheE moving, the hammer in the head, 
by its inertia, shears a copper wire, fires a detonating patch 
of composition beneath it, and Eghts the fuse composi- 
tion. This bums un til it reaches the point at which a 
hole is bored in the fuse, when it flashes down the channel 
shown on the left side of the cut, and fires the powder 
primer and bursting charge oE loose powder. The action 
of this fuse therefore depends on its correct boring and 
regular burning. A peraussion fuse is one that acts on 
impact or graze. Fig. 3 shows the Pettman general service 
fuse. On the first movement of the 
sheE, the detonating baE A, and the 
plugs above and below it, by their 
inertia, crush the lead cap C, and shear 
the copper pin above F. During flight 
the baE becomes detached from the 
upper or steady plug B, and on im- 
pact is fired by its momentum against 
thepaxtinfront of it. The steady plug 
itseE has also a ring of detonating 
composition, DD, which, should the 
plug faE to escape from the detonating 
ball, and so hold against it, is throvra Fio. s.— i, c( 
against the Ettle plain baE E. The * 

flash in either case acts dovm the tube F, and fires the burst- 
ing charge of the shell This fuse is made not to explode 
against a wave, being chiefly used for sea service. It acta 
both vdth smooth-bored and rifled guns. For land service 
more sensitive ones axe employed to explode on graze. 

Friction tubes are copper tubes driven with mealed 
powder, and pierced from end to end. A friction bar in 
the head is rubbed against patches of de- 
tonating composition by puEmg a lanyard, 
which hooks into a loop at the end of it. 

The tube is entered in the vent of a gun, 
which is thus fixed by puEing the lanyard. 

For mitraiEeuses and breech-loading smaE 
arms, lead buEets or lead and tin buEets, 
fixed in central-fire cartridges, are used. The 
cases are made of sheet brass, with a thick 
base disc containing a cap chamber, cap, and 
anvE. Fig. 4 sho-ws the Boxer-Henry am- 
munition for the Martini-Henry rifle. These 
metal-cased cartridges are not Eable to ex- 
plode in store, even from the fixing of a smaE 
charge of powder confined inside the same 
packing-case vrith them. They admit of a 
very rapid rate of firing. The Gatling mitraE- 
leuse has discharged 667 rounds in two 
minutes at Shoeburyness. The Martini- 
Henry rifle has fired 26 rounds in a minute. 

Eockets are projectEes containing composi- 
tion which, as it burns, generates sufficient 
gas to drive forward the rocket by an action 
resembling that of the recoE of a gun. Of tees’-wax. 
rockets there are three kinds : first, war rockets, with 
iron cases, introduced by Sir W. Congreve, and subsequently 
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'brought by Mr Hale to the form shown in Fig. 5. Con- 
greve rockets were kept point first by sticks screwed into 
tixeir bases, which acted on the principle 
of the feathers of an arrow. The Hale 
rocket is kept point first by rotation, caused 
by the gas escaping from the vents pressing 
against the curved shields. The second 
dkss of rockets are signal rockets, made of 
paper, and containing stars, which throw 
a bright light in falling. The third class 
are the rockets used to carry a line and 
establish communication between a wrecked 
vessel and the sea-shore. (c. o. b.) 

AMNESTY (d/iwycrrta, oblivion), an act of 
grace by which the supreme power in a state 
restores those who may have been guilty of any offence against 
it to the position of innocent persons. It includes more than 
pardon, inasmuch as it obliterates all legal remembrance 
of the offence. It is chiefly exercised towards associations 
of political criminals, and is sometimes granted absolutely, 
though more frequently there are certain specified excep- 
tions. Thus in the case of the earliest recorded amnesty, 
that of Thrasybulus at Athens, the thirty tyrants and a 
few others were expressly excluded from its operation j and 
the amnesty proclaimed on the restoration of Charles 11. 
did not extend to those who had taken part in the execu- 
tion of his father. Other celebrated amnesties are that 
proclaimed by Napoleon on 13th March 1815, from which 
thirteen eminent persons, including Talleyrand, were 
excepted j the Prussian amnesty of 10th August 1840; 
and the general amnesty proclaimed by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria in 1857. The last Act of 
Wnesiy passed in Great Britain is 20 Geo. IL, c. 52, 
which proclaimed a pardon to those who had taken part in 
the second Jacobite rebellion. 

AMOL, or Amul, a town of Persia, in the province of 
Mazanderan, about 12 miles above the mouth of the Heraz, 
a liver which flows into the Caspian Sea. It is not 
walled, and is now a place of no great importance, but 
in and around it there are ruins and ancient buildings 
which bear witness to its former greatness. Of these the 
most conspicuous is the magnificent mausoleum of Seyed 
Quam-u-deen,’ king of Sari and Amol, who died in 1378. 
At Amol there is a bridge of twelve arches over the Heraz, 
and the bazaars of the town are large and well supplied. 
The population is about 40,000, but, a great number of 
these leave the city in summer to tend their flocks. 

AMONTONS, Guillatjhb, a celebrated French ex- 
perimental phffosopher, was the son of an advocate who 
had left Ms native province of Normandy and established 
MmseK at Paris, where the subject of tMs notice was bom 
on the 31st August 1663. The exertions of genius fre- 
quently take a particular direction from accidental circum- 
stances. A severe illness with whidi Amontons was 
afflicted in Ms early youth had the effect of rendering biTn 
almost entirely deaf, and consequently of secluding Mm M 
a ^eat measure from the ordinary intercourse of society. 
Being^compelled by "this accident to depend for his enjoy- 
ments on l5ie resources of Ms own mind, he began to take 
great pleasure in the construction of machines of various 
kinds, and in the study of the laws of mechanics, a path 
of inquiry which he pursued through life with unremitting 
ardour and distin^hed success. One of the first objects 
wMch engaged his attention was the discovery of the 
perpetual motion, — ^an attempt wMch, though necessarily 
imsucoessful, was productive of greater advantage to him 
th^n it has usually been to those who have pursued that 
vain chimera. Amontons devoted himself particularly to 
imj)irovement of instruments employed in physical 
experiments, a subject wMch requires the finest applica- 


tions of mechanical principles, and wHch till that time had 
not met with a due share of attention. In 1687, before he 
had attained Ms 24th year, he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences an hygrometer of his own invention, wMch was 
received with approbation by that learned body. In 1695 
he published the only work wMch he has given to the 
world. It was dedicated to the Academy, and entitled 
Itejuarques et Experiences Physiques sur la Construction 
^un Nouvel Olepsydre^ sur les Barometres^ les Thermometresj 
et les Hyyromkres. After Huyghens's beautiful application 
of the pendulum to the regulation of the motion of clocks, 
any attempt to revive the clepsydra, an incommodious 
instrument, and not susceptible of much accuracy, might 
seem to subject its author to the imputation of not suf- 
ficiently appreciatiug the great importance of a discovery 
wMch has so completely changed the face of astronomical 
science ; but the object of Amontons was to produce an 
instrument capable of measuring time on board sMp, in 
circumstances where the motion of the vessel rendered 
such timekeepers as were then known useless. The 
machine wMdi he constructed is said to have been 
extremely ingenious, and probably differed entirely from 
those of the ancients, among whom the clepsydra was in 
common use. In 1689 Amontons was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences, the Memoirs of wMch he enriched 
with many important contributions. The first papei 
wMch he presented after Ms admission was one on the 
theory of friction, a subject then involved in great 
obscurity, and on wMch Ms inquiries tended to throw con- 
siderable light. After that appeared in succession de- 
scriptions of a new thermometer, and of numerous experi- 
ments made with the barometer relative to the nature and 
properties of air, — a detailed account of all wMch is given 
in the Mstory of the Academy, In the course of these 
investigations he found that the boiling point of watei 
varies with the pressure of the atmosphere, a discovery 
made almost contemporaneously in England by Dr Halley. 
By his countrymen he is gener^y regarded as the inventor 
of the telegraph; and he had the honour of exhibiting the 
methods by wMch be proposed to accomplish the object in 
view before some members of the royal family. It appears, 
however, from a paper read by Dr Hooke to the Eoyal 
Society in 1684, that that ingenious philosopher had 
brought the telegraph, in theory at least, to a state of fax 
greater maturity than Amontons, and nearly 20 years 
earlier. The experiments of the latter were made about' 
the year 1702. It may be regarded as a curious fact in 
the history of inventions, that although the great import- 
ance of telegrapMe communication is obvious, and the 
method of accomplishing it was clearly explained by Hooke, 
and its practicability demonstrated by Amontons, it con- 
tinued to be regarded as of no practical value, and was not 
regularly applied to useful purposes tiU nearly a century 
afterwards, at the time of the French Revolution, 
Amontons died in 1705, aged 42. 

AMOOR, .A^oue, or Amtje, a large and important river 
of eastern Asia, formed by the confluence of the Argun 
and the Shilka, at a place called list Strelkoi, in 63° 19' N. 
lat. and 121° 50' E. long. Both these rivers come from 
the south-west : the Argun, or Kerulen as it is called above 
Lake Kulon, through wMch it fl.ows about half-way between 
its source and list Strelkoi, rises near Mount Kentei, in 
49° N. lat. and 109° E. long.; the SMlka is formed by the 
union of the Onon and the Ingoda, both of wMch rise in 
the Kingan mountains^ not far from the source of the 
Ajgum The Amoor proper flows at first in a south-easterly 
direction for about 800 miles, as far as 47° 42' lat. ; it then 
turns to the north-east, and after a total course of over 
1600 miles discharges itself into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
opposite to the island of Saghalien. Its principal tribn* 
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tazles from tke soutli are the Songari, which the Chinese 
consider to be the true head river of the Amoor, and the 
Ussuri; from the north it receives the Zeya, the Bureia, 
the Gyrin, and the Omogun. The cKmate of the valley of 
the Amoor varies very much in different parts ; in the 
upper portion of its course there are long and cold winters 
and short summers; as the river descends into more southern 
latitudes the rigour of the climate relaxes, and the heat 
becomes almost tropical ; the vegetation is rich and luxu- 
riant, and large forests of oaks, limes, and elms replace 
barren larches and firs ; while on the lower Amoor the cold 
again to a certain extent prevails, and at the mouth the 
river is ice-bound for more than half the year, a circum- 
stance which greatlyimpairs its otherwise admirable facilities 
for navigation. The river is abundantly stocked with fish, 
and the mountains near it are believed to contain iron and 
gold. The Amoor became known to the Eussians in 1639, 
and they resolved to annex it to their empire along with 
the territory through winch it flows. In 1651 a party of 
Cossacks, under a bold leader named Khabaroff, built a 
fort at Albazin, about 100 miles below Ust StrelkoL Many 
sanguinary conflicts between the Chinese and the Eussians 
followed. Albazin more than once changed owners ; but 
at last, in 1689, a treaty was concluded, by which the 
river Gorbiza or Kerbeche became the easterly limit of the 
Russian empire on the Amoor, the boundary stretching 
from the source of the Gorbiza, along the Yablonnoi moun- 
tains, to the Sea of Okhotsk. This state of matters con- 
tinued till 1847, when the Eussians again began to make 
preparations for the conquest of the Amoor valley. In 
1860 and the three succeeding years, expeditions were 
sent up the river, and the towns of Nikolaevak, Marinsk, 
and Blagovchenk were founded; in 1864 a powerful flotilla 
sailed down from XJst Strelkoi to the mouth of the river. 
A large and very important tract was added to the Eussian 
empire by the cession in 1858 of the whole left bank of 
the Amoor and the right bank below the Ussuri, and the 
further cession in 1860 of all the territory between the 
Ussuri and the Eastern Sea. 

AMOEITES, a powerful people, widely spread through 
the Promised Land before the settlement of the Israelites, 
belongiag to the Canaanitic stock, according to Gen. x. 16, 
though some think they belong rather to the pre-Oanaanitic 
inhabitants of the Jordan basin (see Knobel, YolTcertafely 
201, sq., who refers them to the Shemitic race of Lud). In 
all probability there were incorporated among them the 
remnants of Ike older tribe of the Eephaim. Their name, 
“the high ones,^^ has by Ewald {GescK Israels^ L 315), after 
Simonis {OnomasUcoriy s.v.) been interpreted highlanders, 
•or inhabitants of the heights, as Oanaanites is supposed 
to mean lowlanders, or inhabitants of the plains (cf. STum. 
xiiL 29; Dent. i. 44; Josh. v. 1, x. 6). Others call this in 
question, and find an explanation rather in the tallness of 
stature by which they seem to have been distinguished 
{Num. xiii. 32, 33; Amos ii. 9, cf. Kurtz, Oesch. d, Alt. 
BundeSy i. § 45 ; Pusey, Minor Frophets, 174, n.) 

That this people had a certaia preponderance among the Oanaan- 
Itic trihea is shown by their name often standing in Scripture for 
Oanaanites in general (Gen. xv. 16 ; Josh. xxiv. 18 ; Jud. vi. 10). 
Their principal seat on the west of the Jordan was the momitains 
of Judah and their southern slopes, — ^to the whole of which moun- 
tainous region, indeed, the name the Mount of the Amorites is 
applied (Gen. xiv. 7, 13 ; Kum. xiii. 29 ; Deut. i. 7, 20, 44; Josh. 
A 8 ; Jud. i. 36). We hear of them also at Gibeon, north-west of 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xxi 2), at Aijalon, west of Gibeon, and in the 
northern part of the Philistine plain (Jud. i. 34, 36), and in the 
land of Pphraim (Gen. xlviii. 22), On the east of Jordan, after 
having driven back the Ammonites and Moabites, they occupied 
the whole of Gilead and Bashan, from the ^non, the noi^em 
limit of Moab, as far as Mount Hermon, forming in this region at 
the epoch of Moses two powerffil kingdoms, — ^that of Sihon, whose 
capital was Heshbon, the more southerly ; and that of Og, whose 
capital was Ashtarpth, the m^re northerly (Kum, xxi. 21-36 : Beut. 
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iii. 8, 10 ; iv. 48). It was with this east-Jordanio section of the 
Amorites that the Israelites first came into conflict. After these 
had been subdued, and after the Israelites had crossed the Jordan 
and had begun to capture the Canaanitish towns, five of the most 
;^owerful of the Amorite kings of the western section formed a con- 
federacy to oppose the advancing host (Josh. x. 6, sq.) "When this 
combination had been overthrown, a final attempt at resistance 
was made by the more northerly portion of the Canaanites, under 
the auspices of Jabin, king of Hazor ; and in the united forces, 
which were overtlirown at the waters of Merom, Amorites were 
included (Josh. xi. 3). Those of this and the other tribes of the 
Canaanites who survived the conquests of Joshua, either gradually 
became mingled with the P hilis tmes and others of the neighbonr- 
ing nations, or they continued to live among the Israelite in the 
condition of tributaries and slaves (Josh, xn 22 ; Jud. i. 34, 35 ; 
1 Kings ix. 21 ; 2 Chron. viii. 8), 

In old Egyptian literature mention is frequently made, from the 
time of Sethos I., of an Asiatic people called the Amar or Amaor, 
whom Egyptologers agree in identifying with the Amorites (Bunsen, 
Mgypt*s FlacQy vol. iii. 212). There is as yet less agreement in 
regard to the position of their country. Brugsch is of opinion that 
the people in question are located in the north of Syria, on the 
banks of the Orontes (see his Geog. Inschriftmy Bd. ii. 21 ; JSisU 
dEgypte^ 132, 187). The later researches of Chabas, however, 
have rendered the interpretation on which this view depends very 
doubtful, and shown that in all probability their territory lies, 
in entire harmony with the representations of Scripture regarding 
the Amorites, on the west of the Dead Sea and south of the land 
of Judah (Chabas, Etudes sur VATiMguiii, 267, f. ; Becherches^ 44, 
107.) Among the towns of the Amaor are mentioned 'Dapur and 
Kodesh, evidently to be identified with the scriptural Debir and 
Kadesh. 

The language, &c., of the Amorites will be more conveniently 
considered under Canaanitjss. 

AMOEPHISM (from a privative, and form), 

a term used in cbemistry and mineralogy to denote the 
absence of regular structure in a body, fflass, resin, coal, 
albuminous substances, &c., are amorphous, exhibiting 
uniformity of properties in every direction : they have no 
planes of cleavage, as crystals have; they conduct heat 
equally in all directions ; and they do not show double 
refraction unless in a constrained state. Amorphism is not 
peculiar to one kind of substances, for the same molecules 
may exist either in the amorphous or the crystalline state. 
Thus charcoal or lamp-black is the amorphous form of the 
diamond; sulphur and phosphoriis, when slowly cooled, 
assume a crystalline arrangement, but when rapiclly cooled 
are perfectly homogeneous — ^the suddenness of transition 
from the liquid or fused state giving no time for definite 
arrangement of particles. 

AMOS (not the same as Amoz, the father of Isaiah) 
was an inhabitant of the district of Tekoa, a fortified town 
(2d Chron, xi. 6) among the hills of the south of Judah, 
where a breed of stunted sheep and goats, prized, how- 
ever, for their wool and hair, found a scanty pasturage 
(Amos i. 1). Possibly he was a common day labourer; 
certainly he was far from wealthy, as the Jewish com- 
mentators would have him; for though he is called 
a ^'noked'^ (loc. dt,), like one of the kings of Moab 
(2 Kings iii. 4), he tells us himself that he was glad to com- 
bine this employment with that of a dresser of sycamore 
fruit (vii. 14). He may thus be contrasted, as the peasant 
prophet, with Isaiah, the prophet of the capital and the 
court. It does not, however, follow that Amos was devoid 
of such cultivation as could then be had. Distinctions of 
rank were not, among the primitive Semitic races, co- 
incident with those of culture ; it is enough to refer to the 
pre-Mohammedan Arabs, whose poetry has been so accu- 
rately reproduced by Eiickert. And in the case of Amos 
there is evidence in his own works that he was well 
acquainted with the literature of his day. It is true that 
he boldly admits the irregulaiity, from an official point of 
view, of his prophetic ministrations — “ Ho prophet I, and 
no prophet's disciple I " (vii. 14) ; but his discourses are 
not only full of references (sometimes dxibious) to the 
book of Joel and the Pentateuch, but framed, howeveif 
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imperfectly, on a genuine artistic plam Tliis is immis- 
takably the case in the discourse contained in i. 3—iL 16 ; 
but TOtli greater or less correspondence to the course^ of 
thought in the remainder of the book. Thus, according 
to Ewald (who aims, it is true, at an unattainable pre- 
cision), chapters iii* and iv, consist of five strophes — ^iii. 
1-8, iii. 9-15, iv. 1-3 (incomplete), iv. 5-11, iv. 12, 13; 
chapters v, and vi. of a prologue (v. 1—3) and four strophes 
_v. 4-6, 8, 9; y. 7, 10-17 ; t, 18-27; vi 1-10; with a sort 
of epilogue in vi. 11-14. And the great critic De Wette 
goes so far as to declare that no Hebrew prophet has 
shown an equal regard for dearness and harmony of pro- 
portion. (Comp. Dr Pusey, Mmm Prc^hets^ p. 152.) 

The date of the first public appearance of Amos cannot 
be ascertained. ’From the heading of the book (L 1), 
which, though not by the prophet himself, has the air of a 
genuine traStion (Ewald, Die Prt^heten, L 123), we learn 
that he “ saw ” — ^that is, prophesied — two years before 
the earthquake/’ This earthquake is referred to again in 
Zech. xiv. 6, and, as some think, in passages of Joel and 
other prophets. It seems, therefore, to have constituted 
an era in popular tradition, but is of no significance for 
chronology, as has been well shown by Dr Pusey {Minor 
Prophets^ p. 148). More to our purpose is the former 
part of the heading, which limits the prophetic career of 
Amos to the twenty-five years that Hzziah and Jeroboam 
H. were contemporary — 810-784, according to the 
common chronology; 775—750, according to the Assyrian. 
(Comp. Schrader, Die KeiLm&chriftm und daa Alte TestOr 
mm% p. 120.) He flourished, therefore, in the greatest 
age of Hebrew prophecy. He seems to have been younger 
than Joel, to whose prophecy he makes several references, 
and more or less senior to Hosea and Isaiah. This view 
is fully borne out by the gradual emergence of the Assy- 
rians on the prophetic horizon. Altogether absent from 
Joel’s prophecy, lliey are but vaguely alluded to in Amos, 
and first mentioned by name in Hosea and Isaiah. 

It was while ‘^following the flock” (vii 14, 15) that 
Amos received a prophetic impulse to leave his home and 
preach in the sister country. The circumstances are on 
several accounts worthy of notice. They indicate — 1, A 
distinction between Hebrew prophecy, in its mature stage, 
and non-Hebrew — viz., that the former is not dependent 
on a special artificial training ; 2. That though his writ- 
ings axe included in the prophetic canon, Amos did not 
consider himself officially a prophet (which has a bearing 
on the great controversy of Daniel); and 3. That prophets 
of the higher or spiritu^ order did not recognise the revolt 
of the first Jeroboam (comp, ix. 11 ; Hos. iil 6). But 
the prophecies of Amos had a wider scope than the destiny 
of Israel They show a dim presentiment of the philosophy 
of history, and of the reproductive power of revolutions. 
Accordingly, Syria, Philistia, Phoenicia, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, and Judah were successively rebuked by the in- 
spired messenger. But the chief blame fell upon Israel, 
whose unparalleled prosperity under Jeroboam II. had 
developed the germs of vices inconsistent with the religion 
of Jehovah, lie demmciations of Amos produced a power- 
ful impression. He was expelled with contumely by 
Amaziah, a priest of the reactionary image cultus at the 
frontier town of Bethel (viL 10-17). 

It is not to be supposed that the discourses of Amos 
‘ were delivered exactly as they stand. This view is pre- 
cluded by their elaborate literary character, and by the 
allusions to the prophet’s experience in Israel in iL 12, v. 
10, 13. He probably put them 'cogether, with the addi- 
tion of a grand Messianic epilogue, after his return to 
Tekoa. There has never been a doubt of their genuineness. 
The text is good, but there are a few corrupt passages. 

Some of Sie characteristics of Amos have been already 
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mentioned. The tradition that he was a stammerer (based 
on an absurd etymology of his name), and the statement 
of Jerome that he was '^imperitus sermone (sed non 
scienti^),” only prove the incapacity of the ancients for 
literary criticism. The simplicity of his style is that of 
the highest art. He delights in abrupt short clauses, but 
they are linked together by the closest parallelism. And 
the supposed rusticity of his dialect is deduced from the 
spelling of only five words, analogies to which may be 
traced in the great poem of Job. All that we can admit 
as probable is, that the native force and talent for observa- 
tion displayed by this prophet were derived from his early 
converse with nature on the wild hills of Judah. Hm 
imagery, in fact, from its freshness and appropriateness 
(comp, ii 13; iii 5, 12; iv. 2, 9; y. 19; vi. 12; ix. 9)> 
almost reminds us of Dante, and entitles him to as high a 
place in the history of literature as in that of theistic 
religion. (t. k. c.) 

AMOY, a city and seaport m the province of Eo-kien, 
China, situated on the slope of a hill, on the south coast 
of a small and barren island of the same name, in 24^ 
28^ lat. and 118® 10 E. long. It is a large and exceed- 
ingly dirty place, about 9 miles in circumference, and is 
divided into two portions, an inner and an outer town, 
which are separated from each other by a ridge of hiUs, 
on which a citadel of considerable strength has been built. 
Each of these divisions of the city possesses a large and 
commodious harbour, that of the inner town, or city proper, 
being protected by strong fortifications. Amoy may be 
regarded as the port of the inland city of Chang-chu, with 
wMch it has river communication; and its trade, both 
foreign and coastwise, is extensive and valuable. In 1870, 
660 vessels, exclusive of Chinese junks, entered the port, 
of an aggregate burden of 224,436 tons; of these, 316, of 
160,171 tons, were British. The chief articles imported 
were sugar, rice, raw cotton, and opium, as well as cotton 
cloths, iron goods, and other European manufactures; their 
value was £1,915,427. La the same year, 554 vessels, of 
226,911 tons, cleared the port, including 314 British, of 
150,826 tons; the chief exports were tea, porcelain, and 
paper, and their value was £1,144,046. It is not pos- 
sible to give the statistics of the trade that is carried on 
by means of Chinese junks, but it is said to be large ; and 
the native merchants are considered to be among the 
wealthiest and most enterprising in China, Amoy was 
captured by the British in 1841, after a determined resist- 
ance, and is one of the five ports that were opened to 
British commerce by the treaty of 1842; it is now open to 
the ships of all nations. The population of Amoy is esti- 
mated at 250,000. 

AMPJlRE, AJsrDBA-MAniE, the founder of the science of 
electro-dynamics, was bom at Lyons in January 1776. He 
took a passionate delight in the pursuit of knowledge from 
his very infancy, and is reported to have worked out lengthy 
arithmetical sums by means of pebbles and biscuit-crumbs 
before he knew the figures. His father began to teach- 
him Latin, but left this off on discovering the boy’s greater 
inclination and aptitude for mathematical studies. The 
young Ampfere, however, soon resumed his Latin lessons, 
to enable him to master the works of Euler and BernouillL 
In later life he was accustomed to say that he knew as 
much about mathematics when he was eighteen as ever he 
knew; but his reading embraced nearly the whole round of 
knowledge, — ^history, travels, poetry, philosophy, and the 
natural sciences. At this age he had read the whole of the 
DncyclopSdiey and with such interest and attention that he- 
could repeat passages from it fifty years after. When- 
Lyons was taken by the army of the Convention in 1793^ 
the father of Amp^e, who, holding the office of jvge de 
paiWf had stood out resolutely against the previous revolu- 
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tionary excesses, was at once thrown into prison, and soon 
after perished on the scaffold. This event produced such 
an impression on the susceptible mind of Ampere, that he 
continued for more than a year in a state little removed 
from idiocy. But Eousseau^s letters on botany falling into 
his hands, the subject engrossed him, and roused hiTn from 
his apathy. His passion for knowledge returned. Hrom 
botany he turned to the study of the classic poets, and to 
the writing of verses himself. About this time (1796) an 
attachment sprang up, the progress of which he naively 
recorded in a journal (Amorwm). In 1799 he was happily 
married to the object of his attachment. From about 
1796 Ampere gave private lessons at Lyons in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and languages; and in 1801 he removed 
to Bourg, as professor of physics and chemistry, leaving 
his ailing wife and infant son at Lyons. His wife died in 
1804:. After two years' absence he returned to Lyons, on 
his appointment as professor of mathematics at the 
Lyceum. His small treatise, Qomfidbratiom mr la ThSorie 
MathSmaiique du Jeu (Lyons, 1802), in which he success- 
fully solved a problem that had occupied Buffon, Pascal, 
and others, and demonstrated that the chances of play are 
decidedly against the habitual gambler, attracted consider- 
able attention. It was this work that brought him under 
the notice of M. Delambre, whose recoinmen<hLtion obtained 
for him the Lyons appointment, and afterwards (1805) a 
subordinate position in the Polytechnic School at Paris, 
where he was elected professor of analysis in 1809. Here 
he continued to prosecute his scientific researches and his 
multifarious studies with unabated diligence. He was 
admitted a member of the Institute in 1814. It is on the 
service that he rendered to science in establishing the rela- 
tions between electricity and magnetism, and in developing 
the science of electro-magnetism, or, as he called it, electro- 
dynamics, that Ampere's fame mainly rests. On the 11th 
of September 1820 he heard of the discovery of Professor 
Oersted of Copenhagen, that a magnetic needle may be 
defiected by a voltaic current. On the 18th of the same 
month he presented a paper to the Academy, containing a 
far more complete exposition of the phenomenon, which he 
had in the interval investigated by experiment, and show- 
ing that magnetic defects can be produced, without magnets, 
by aid of electricity alone. In particular he showed that 
two wires connecting the opposite poles of a battery attract 
or repel each other according as the currents pass in the 
same or in opposite directions. According to the theory 
of magnetism which Ampto's subsequent investigations 
led him to adopt, every molecule of magnetic matter is 
acted on by a closed electric current, and magnetisation 
takes place in proportion as the direction of these currents 
approaches parallelism. The whole field thus opened up 
he explored with characteristic industry and care. He 
anticipated the invention of the electric telegraph, having 
suggested in 1821 an apparatus of the kind with a separ 
rate wire for each letter. Late in life he prepared a 
remarkable work on the classification of the sciences, which 
was published after his death. In addition to this and 
one or two works of less importance, he wrote a great 
number of memoirs and papers that appeared in scientific 
journals. He died at Marseilles in June 1836. The great 
amiability and child-like simplicity of Ampere's character 
are well brought out in his Journal et Oorre^ondenee, 
published by Madame Chevreux (Paris, 1872). 

AMPSIEE, Jhajs’-Jacqubs-Antoike, the only child of 
the preceding, was born at Lyons, August 12, 1800. He 
showed an early preference for literary pursuits, and this 
was strengthened by his intimate intercourse with the 
brilliant circle to which his introduction to Madame 
E4camier’s celebrated reunions admitted him. He began 
his Hteraxy career as a contributor to the Globe and Itevue 
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Fran^aisCy which Guizot conducted in opposition to the 
government of Charles X. After spending some time in 
travel, he commenced a course of lectures at the Athenaeum 
of Marseilles in 1830, the first of which, JDe VJSistoire de 
la Fo6sie, he published. The revolution of July led to his 
return to Paris, where he lectured at the Sorbonue, tiH, 
in 1833, he succeeded Andiieux as professor of the history 
of French literature in the college of France. His lectures 
here, which were greatly admired, form the basis of several 
works, particularly of his Mistoire Uttbraire de la France 
avant le Y2me Sibdcy 3 vols., Paris, 1839, 1840. Ampfere 
was a constant contributor to various periodical publicar 
tions. He wrote for the F&oue des Deux Mondes sprightly 
accounts of his long journeys in Egypt and North America, 
as well as in various parts of Europe, which were after- 
wards collected under the title, IMtercdure et Voyages (2 
vols., 1834). His principal work is the Histoire Bornaine 
d Borne (4 vols., 1856-64), a series of papers, reprinted in 
part from the Bevue des Deux Monday showing shrewd 
sense and great and varied learning, particularly on 
archaeological questions, and written in an attractive though 
often discnrsive style. Ampfere was officer of the Legion 
of Honour from 1846, and in 1847 was admitted to the 
French Academy. He died March 27, 1864. 

AMPHIAEATJS, in Greek legend, a son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, descended on the paternal side from the 
kingly seer Melampus, and, like his ancestor, endowed with 
the prophetic gift ; but at the same time known for Ms 
valour in the great enterprises of his time — ^the expedition 
of the Argonauts and the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
The expedition, however, on wMch the chief events of Ms 
life hinge is that of the Seven against Thebes, into wMch 
he was unwillingly driven by the treachery of his wife, 
Eriphyle {Odyssey y xi. 326), a sister of Adrastus, who then 
ruled in Sicyon, and by whom the enterprise was planned 
to restore Polynices to the throne of Thebes. As prince of 
Argos, AmpMaraus was in a position to assist greatly; but 
when called upon by Adrastus to take apart, he declined, on 
the ground that Ihe cause was unholy, and would end 
fatally. His marriage with Eriphyle, however, had not 
only been meant to heal previous quarrels between him 
and Adrastus, but was to be a bond of peace for the 
future in this way, that she should always arbitrate between 
them. To secure her favour now, Polynices gave her the 
fatal necklace wMch Cadmus had once given to Harmonia, 
and, though warned of the consequences, Eriphyle accepted it 
and decided against her husbani Knowing that he would 
never return, Amphiaraus enjoined his son Alcmseon, then 
a boy, to avenge Ms death upon Ms mother ; and to his 
children generally he gave wise counsel As he stepped into 
his chariot to depart he turned with a look of anger towards 
his wife, a scene wMch was represented on the chest of 
Cypselus. The assault of Thebes was disastrous to the 
Seven ; and AmpMaraus, pursued by Periclymenus, would 
have fallen by his spear had not Jupiter, at a critical 
moment, struck the earth with a thunderbolt, and caused it 
to open and swallow him, with his horses, Thoas and Dias, 
Ms chariot, and his charioteer, Baton, Jupiter and Apollo, it 
is said in the Odyssey (xv. 246), loved j&mpMaraus dearly; 
yet he did not reach an old age, but fell at Thebes, through 
the gift accepted by his wife. After death he continued, 
as a deified hero, to exercise his prophetic power by giving 
oracles on the spot where he had sunk into the earth. In 
earlier times this was believed to have happened at Harma, 
on the way from Thebes to Potnise, and it was there that 
the oracle of ‘ AmpMarans was wMch Croesus and Mar* 
donius consulted (JSerodotuSy i 49, 52 ; viiL 134). After- 
wards this oracle yielded to that in the neighbourhood 
of Oropus, where was aJso a sanctuary to Amphiaraus 
(Jupiter Amphiaraus, as he was styled), with athletic and 
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fluiaical festivals in his honour, and -with a sacred enclosure 
{t€7n>enos) in which were two springs. At one of them he 
was thought to have risen from the lower world, and hence 
its water was employed for no sacred purpose. Invalids 
who had been cured by oracular prescriptions threw a piece 
of money in it. The water of the other spring was ex- 
cellent to drink and to bathe in (^A/x^tapooi? Aovrpa). The 
oracles were conveyed in dreams, to obtain which it was 

AMPH 

L INN-®US originally employed this term to denote a 
class of the Animal Kingdom comprising crocodiles, 
lizards and salamanders, snakes and CmdlicB^ tortoises 
and turtles, and frogs ; to which, in the later editions of 
the Systema Natnrm^ he added some groups of fishes. In 
the Tableaus Elhamtaire^ published in 1795, Cuvier 
adopts Linnaeus’s term in its earlier sense, but uses the 
French word *‘Eeptiles," already brought into use by 
Brisson, as the equivalent of Amphibia, In addition, 
Cuvier accepts the Linnaean subdivisions of Amphibia- 
ReptUia for the tortoises, lizards (including crocodiles), 
salamanders, and frogs; and AmphibiorSerpentes for the 
snakes, apodal lizards, and Ccecilice, 

In 1799^ Brongmart pointed ont the wide differences 
which separate the frogs and salamanders (which he terms 
Batrachia) from the other reptiles; and in 1804, Latreille,^ 
rightly estimating the value of these differences, though he 
was not an original worker in the field of vertebrate 
zoology, proposed to separate Brongniart’s Batrachia from 
the class of Reptilia proper, as a group of equal value, for 
which he retained the Linnaean name of Amphibia, 

Cuvier went no further than Brongniart, and, in the 
Rkgnc Animal, he dropped the term Amphibia^ and substi- 
tuted Reptilia for it. Meckel,® on the other hand, while 
equally accepting Brongniart’s classification, retained the 
term Amphibia in its earlier Linnaean sense ; and his 
example has been generally followed by German writers ; 
as, for instance, by Stannius, in that remarkable monument 
of accurate and extensive research, the Ilandbuch der 
Zootomie (Zweite Auflage, 1856), 

In 1816, De Blainville,* adopting Latreille’s view, divided 
the Linnaean Amphibia into Squamifires and Wndiptllif&res, 
or Amphihiem ; though he offered an alternative arrange- 
ment, in which the class Reptiles is preserved and divided 
into two sub-classes, the Omithoides and the Ichthyoides, 
The latter are Brongniart's Batrachia, plus the OcedlicB, 
whose true affinities had, in the meanwhile, been shown 
by Dum4ril; and, in this arrangement, the name Amphibims 
is restricted to Proteus and Siren, 

Merrem’s Pholidota and Batrachia (1820), Leuckart’s 
Mbnopnoa and JDipnoa (1821), Muller’s Squainata and 
N'uda (1832), are merely new names for De Blainville’s 
Omithmdes and Ichthyoides, though Muller gave far better 
anatomical characters of the two groups than had pre- 
viously been put forward. Moreover, following the indjca- 
tions already given by Von Bar in 1828,® MiiUer calls 
the attention of imtuxaJists to the important fact, that 
while all the Squarnata possess an amnion and an allantois, 
these stmetures are absent in the embryos of aH the Nuda, 

^ BrongrnifiTt’a « Essai ffxrne Olaasificatioii Natiuelle des Ileptiles ” 
was not published in fiill till 1803. It appears in the volume of the 
Mimoires presmtSs d V iTistiiui par divers Samans for 1805, 

* Rouveem IHctionnawe dRistoire RatwrelU, xadv., cited in La- 
treOle’s RamiUes RatiMrelles du BMgne AnimiaZ, 

’ 8^iem der VergUichenden AnaioTme, 1821. 

* ^‘Ptodrome d'xme Honvelle Distribution du Rfegn© Animal,” 
BuUeUaib des ScUrbces par la Bociiti Philomatique de Paris, 1816, 

p. 118. 

® En^uHcJ^htnffs-Ofeschichte d^ TMere, p, 262. 
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necessary to fast for a time, then to offer sacrifice at the 
great altar (Fausanias, i. 34, 2), and again to sacrifice a 
ram and to sleep on its skin. The ruins of the temple, 
with inscriptions which identify them as such, exist still 
at Maurodilissi, in the ancient Oropia. In the derivation 
of his name from d/ 4 .^t-dpao/xat, the piety for which Amphi- 
araus was celebrated is expressed. (a, s. m. ) 
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Muller makes an appeal for observations on the . develop- 
ment of the Ocedliae, and of those Amphibia which retain 
gills or gill-clefts throughout life, which has unfortunately 
yielded no fruits from that time to this. 

In 1825, LatreHle published a new classification of the 
Vertebrala^ which are primarily divided into Hmmath&rmd, 
containing the three classes of Mammifera, Monotremata, 
and Aves ; and HcBmacryma, also containing three classes 
— Reptilia, Amphibia, and Pisces, This division of the 
Vertebrata into hot and cold blooded is a curiously retro- 
grade step, only intelligible when we reflect that the excel- 
lent entomologist had no real comprehension of vertebrate 
morphology ; but he makes some atonement for the blunder 
by steadily upholding the class distinctness of the Amphibia, 
In this he was followed by Dr J. E. Gray’; but Dum4ril and 
Bibron in their great work,^ and Dr Gunther in his Cata- 
logue, in substance, adopt Brongniart’s arrangement, the 
Batrachia being simply one of the four orders of the dasa 
R^tilia. Professor Huxley has adopted Latreille’s view 
of the distinctness of the Amphibia, as a class of the Yerte- 
hrata, co-ordinate vrith the Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, and 
Pisces; and the same arrangement is accepted by Gegenbanr 
and Haeckel In the Hunterian lectures delivered at the 
Koyal College of Surgeons in 1863, Professor Huxley divided 
the Vertebrata into Mammals, Sauroids, and Ichthyoids, the 
latter division containing the Amphibia and Pisces, Sub» 
seqnently he proposed the names of Sauropsida and Ichthy- 
opsida for the Sauroids and Ichthyoids respectively. It 
is proper to mention, finaffy, that Professor Owen, in his 
work on The Anatomy of Vertebrates, follows Latreille in 
dividing the Vertebrata into Haematotherma and Hpema- 
tocrya, and adopts Leuckart’s term of Dipnoa for the 
Amphibia, , 

The Amphibia are distinguished from the Savropsida 
and Afammalia by very important and sharply-defined 
characters/ The visceral arches of the embryo develop 
gills, which temporarily, or permanently, perform the respi- 
ratory function. There is no trace of an amnion, and it is 
still a question whether the urinary bladder, which all Arnr 
phihia possess, answers to the allantois of the higher Verify 
hrata or not. At any rate, it plays no part in the respira- 
tion of the embryo, nor is it an organ by which nutriment 
is obtained from the parent. There are two occipital 
condyles, and the basi-occipital region of the skull is either 
very incompletely, or not at all, ossified. There is no basi- 
sphenoidal ossification. When young, the Amphibia axe 
provided with, at fewest, three, and usually four, cartilagin- 
ous, or more or less ossified, branchial arches. From 
Pisces, on the other hand, they are distinguishable only by 
the characters of their locomotive apparatus. WTien they 
possess median fins and limbs, these never present fin- 
rays ; and the limbs exhibit, in full development, the type 
of structure which obtains among the Sauropsida and 
Mammalia, and differ very vridely from the fins of any 
fish at present known. This difference obtains even among 

* Pcmillss Notivrrelles du Plgne Animal, 

r Erpitologie ou Mistovre RaturelU compUte des Reptiles, 

1836. 
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the long extinct AmpMbia of the Carboniferous epoch. In 
other respects, the lower Amphibia approach the ChiTimroB, 
the Ganoidei^ and the Dipnoi very closely \ while, in their 
development, they present curious approximations to the 
Mardpobramhii, 

With respect to the primary subdivisions, or orders, of 
the class Amphibia^ no one can doubt the propriety of the 
separation of the recent forms into what may be broadly 
termed Kewts {Urodela) j Frogs and Toads {Anum)i and 
G<BdlicB {Peromela) effected by Dumdril; while all that is 
known of the organisation of the extinct Amphibia of the 
newer Palaeozoic, and older Mesozoic, formations tends to 
show chat they form a fourth natural assemblage of equal 
value to each of the others. 

The names of Urodela and Aimra^ given to the first two 
of these iiTusions, are undoubtedly open to criticism ] but 
if weU-understood terms, which have acquired a definite 
scientific connotation, are to be changed whenever ad- 
vancing knowledge renders them etymologically inappro- 
prhite, the nomenclature of taxonomy vdll before long 
become hopelessly burdened j and, to set a good example, 
the names of Urodela, Armra, Peromela, and LdbyHnthch 
donta are adopted here for the four orders of the Amphibia, 
even although it be true that the Labynnthodonta do 
not aU possess the dental structure on which the name 
was founded ; though there is reason to believe that some 
Labyrinthodonts were devoid of limbs, or peromelous ; that 
the Anura are not more tail-less than are the Peromda ; 
and that the tails of the Urodela are not more conspicuous 
than were those of the Labyrinthodonts. 

Urodela. The UsoDELA are Amphibia with elongated bodies and 
relatively short limbs, devoid of scales or pectoral plates, 
with numerous prse-caudal vertebrae, and with amphicoelous, 
or opisthocoelous, vertebral centra. The hyoidean arch re- 
mains connected with the suspensorium throughout life, 
and its cornua are large in proportion to its body. The 
mandible is dentigerous. There are one or two pairs of 
limbs, the pectoral arch and limbs being always present. 
The manns never possesses more than four digits. The 
bones of the antebrachinm and of the crus remain distinct, 
and the tarsus is not elongated. So far as the spermatozoa 
|are known, they are elongated filaments with a vibratile 
fringe. The larva develops external gills, only; and, except 
Siren, none are known to possess, at any time, a homy 
masticatory apparatus.^ 

Annra. The Anub-a have relatively short and broad bodies, and 
both pairs of limbs are constantly present, the hinder 
being the longer and stronger. There are no scales, nor 
pectoral plates, but ossification sometimes occurs in the 
dorsal integument. The vertebrae vary in character, but 
are usually procoelous. The prse-sacral vertebrae never 
exceed nine in number, and the caudal portion of the verte- 
bral column is represented by a peculiar styHform coccyx. 
The hyoidean arch detaches itself from the suspensorium, 
and almost always becomes connected with the pro-otic 
region of the skull. The cornua are usually slender, as 
compared with the broad body of the hyoid. The mandible 
is almost always devoid of teeth. The bones of the ante- 
brachium and of the crus early ankylose, and the astragalus 
and calcaneum are much elongated. The manus has a 
rudimentary fifth digit. Except in Bombmator, the sperma- 
tozoa have flageUifonn appendages, like those of ordinary 
V&rtebrata. JThie larvsB develop first external, and after- 
wards internal, gills, and, so far as is known at present, are 
provided with deciduous homy masticatory plates. The gill 

This circumstance appears to have been remarked only by Miiller, 
Speaking of the larvae of the Salamanders, he says — ** Sie haben nicht 
den Homschnabel der Froschlarven. *' — {Beiirag mtr Awit der ATrbphi- 
Um, p. 209.) Bnm^iil and Bibron adiim the contrary {op, cit, t. ix. 
p. 16). 


apertures are closed by the growing over them ot an oper- 
cular membrane. 

The Pbeomela have snake-like bodies, totally devoid of Peromela. 
limbs and limb arches. In most, the integument is pro- 
vided with transverse rows of imbedded cycloid scales, but 
there are no pectoral plates. The vertebrae of the trunk 
are very numerous, and are amphiccelous ; those of the 
caudal region are very few, and are free. The hyoidean 
arch is attached neither to the suspensorium, nor to the 
skull; its cornua are very slender, and no distinct body 
is developed; it is followed by several slender, hoop- 
like, branchial arches. The mandible is dentigerous. 

Nothing is known of the early stages of development; but 
Muller discovered branchial clefts, with rudimentary bran- 
chial filaments, in young Ccedlice, 

The Labyeinthodonta for the most part resembled the Labyrmtb- 
Urodela in the proportions of the tail and limbs to the o^onta. 
body, but some (as Ophiderpeton) were serpentifonn, and 
apparently apodal ; no ranif orm Labyrinthodonts have yet 
been discovered. The vertebrae are amphicoelous. The 
mandible is dentigerous. The bones of the antebrachinm 
and crus remain distinct, and the tarsus is not elongated. 

The manus and pes appear to have been pentadaetyle. 

Three sculptured pectoral plates and a peculiar dermal 
armour of small scales, confined to the ventral face of the 
body, are present in many genera. Nothing is known of 
the early stages of development, but the yonngArchegosauria 
appear to have possessed ossified branchial arches. 

In giving a sketch of the organisation of the Amphibia, 
it win be necessary to enter much more fully into the 
characters of the skeleton than into those of the other 
systems of organs. 

The Vertebral Column, Ribs, and Sternum. — Leaving the 
extinct Archegosauria aside for the present, all the Ampidbia 
possess well-ossified vertebrse, the arches of which, in the 
adult condition (except, perhaps, in some Labyrinthodonts), 
are not separated by a neuro-central suture from the 
centra. The latter may be amphicoelous, as in the lower 
Urodela, the Peromela, and the LabyrintJwdonta ; or opis- 
thocoelous, as in the higher Urodela and some Anura {e.g., 

Pipa and Bombmator) ; or procoelous, as in the majority 
of the Armra (with the exception of the eighth vertebra, 
which is usually amphicoelous ; and of the ninth, which 
commonly has one convexity in front and two behind). 

In all the recent forms which have been examined, the 
centra and intervertebral masses contain more or less dis- 
tinct remains of the notochord. The arches of the trunk 
vertebras are connected by zygapophyses ; the spinous pro- 
eesses are usually low, but attain a great relative length in 
the caudal region of some of the Labyrinthodonts {e.g, 

: Urocordylus). Transverse processes are present in a<ll the 
trunk vertehrsB, except the atlas ; they are shortest in the 
I Peromelay longest in the Anura, In most Urodela, these 
transverse processes, at any rate in the anterior trunk yer- 
; tebrse, are divided into two portions, a dorsal and a ventral, 

I which diverge towards their free ends ; or, more strictly 
j speaking, these processes are made up of two subequal trans- 
; verse processes, a dorsal “tubercular” process, an da ventral 
“capitular” process. Sometimestbis division prevails through- 
put the whole length of the trunk, but, more commonly, the 
two transverse processes become fused into one,* posteriorly. 

In the long-bodied Urodela {Siren, Proteus, Amphiuma), 
only a small number of the vertebrse wMch succeed the < 
atlas present traces of double transverse processes ; further 
back, the coalesced transverse processes form trihedral pro- 
jections, their dorsal and ventral contours converging 
instead of diverging, and giving a very characteristic aspect 
to these vertebrse. 
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Tti some Labyxmthodonts, the capitular and tubercular 
procesess, divergent and subequal in some (probably tbe 
anterior) vertebrae, coalesce into one in other vertebrae; 
and the capitular diTision being shorter than the tubercular, 
transverse processes, like those of the middle thoracic region 
of the crocodiles, are thus produced. 

In the FeromekCf there is a short capitular process, but 
the tubercular process is represented by a mere facet 
placed below the prezygapophysis. 

In the Anura, fin^y, the vertebrae have only a single 
transverse process (possibly representing the coalesced 
double transverse processes of the posterior trunk vertebrae 
of such Urodela as MenopofnA), which, in some of the 
vertebrae, may attain a great lengtk 

nibs are present in a few Anura^ in all Urodela^ Peromela^ 
e:nAlMhyrinthod(mta; and, in the last-named and some Z7ro- 
dela^ they attain as great relative dimensions as in other 
Vertebrata, But they are always vertebral ribs, no Amphibian 
being known to possess more than rudiments of sternal ribs. 
The atlas is never provided with ribs. In the Peromelay nbs 
are borne by all the other vertebrae, except the veiy hind- 
most. In the long-bodied Urodela, on the other hand, they 
are restricted to a few of the anterior vertebrae. In the 
other Urodela they are usually confined to the prae-sacral 
and sacral vertebrae ; but, in some cases, one or two of the 
anterior caudal vertebrae have free ribs. The form of the 
proximal end of the rib corresponds with that of the 
transverse processes or process. Where this^ is double, 
the rib presents a fork, formed by the capitulum and 
tnberculum ; and when the capitular and tubercular trans- 
verse processes are of equal length, the capitula and tuber- 
cula of the ribs are equal ; but when either of the former 
is shorter than the other, the corresponding part of the 
rib is longer. The Percmela have no sternum, and that 
of the LahyriiUhcdoTi^a (if they possessed any) is un- 
known. In the Urodela, the siemum never ossifies, and 
there is no trace of even a cartilaginous sternum in Proteus, 
Trt JitfenjobraTicJiMS, there is a very small cartilaginous sternal 
plate, which sends lateral prolongations into two of the inter- 
muscular ligaments, representing rudimentary sternal ribs. 

Tti the ITewts^ the stomnm becomes a broad and stout 
plate of cartilage, with a median, posterior, cristate, xiphoid 
process, and with articular surfaces on its antero-lateral 
margins for the reception of the coracoids. The sternum 
attains its highest dereiopment in the raniform Anura, the 
xiphoid process becoming elongated and dilated at its ex- 
tremity, and more or less converted into bone, while calci- 
fication of the body of the sternum itself may also occur. 

A B 



ft®. lrf---Tkd fLrrt tTTO Tert6l)rBa of M^nopoma yt\ atla«; FI®, aecond 

TeirtobTa ; a, intercondyloid pTocoas of tho atlaa; d, tbe articnlaT sarfacea for tbo 
ooci^feal condylas. The riba of the second Tertebra are not represented A, 
dorsal; B} ventarhl; C, lateral Tiew. 


^ See Parker On the ShwZder Girdle, pp. 68, 68. 


In the Urodela, the first vertebra always presents two 
slightly concave aiticular facets, the faces of which look 
outwards and forwards to adapt themselves to the occipital 
condyles. Between these facets, the dorsal moiety of the 
anterior face of the centrum gives rise to a process, which 
is little more than a ridge in Protms, but in other genera 
becomes very prominent, and has a curious resemblance to 
the odontoid process of the axis vertebra of a bird. This 
^tintercondyloid” process of the atlas sometimes ( A 
e.^.) exhibits on each side, near its termination, an articular 
facet, which plays on a corresponding facet of the adjacent 
face of the occipital condyle. 

Mayer {ATmLectm, p. 10) was misled by the form of this 
process into the supposition that the vertebra to which it 
belongs is not the atlas, but the odontoid, vertebra. But 
there is a s imilar process of the first vertebra in the Bays, 
and the relations of the vertebra to the nerves show that 
it is certainly not the homologue of the axis vertebra of 
other Yertebratea. The first spinal nerve, which has the 
distribution of the hypo-glossal of the higher Vertehraia, 
passes out of the spinal canal, either between the first and 
second vertebras, or through a foramen in the arch of the 
first, in the Amphibia, which have no proper suboccipital 
nerve. This is a very curious circumstance, and requires 
elucidation by the study of development. 

In the Anura, the atlas has the same general form, but 
the median process is either inconspicuous, as in Rana 
esculenta, or may be absent. 

LahyHntlwdonta, the atlas of Mastodonsaurus 
only is known. It presents two concave facets anteriorly, 
separated for about half their length by a notch, which 
probably lodged a ligament. 

The atlas of the Peromela has the two characteristic 
facets for the occipital condyles, but the intercondyloid 
process is absent, and the anterior margin of the arch of 
the vertebra projects forwards towards the corresponding 
margin of the occipital foramen {Ppicrium), 

In those which possess posterior limbs (except Pro- 

teus and Amphiuma), one vertebra, or sometimes two {Meno- 
poma), are distinguished 
from the rest as sacral^’ 
by having stouter ribs, 
the outer ends of which sjb ; 
abut against, and are 
united by ligaments 
with, the ffia. 

The Amura always 
possess a sacral verte- 
bra (sometimes anky- 
losed with its predeces- 
sor or successor), the 
transverse processes of 
which are often en- 
larged, and sometimes 
greatly expanded, at 
their iliac ends. The 
characters of the sa- 
crum of the Labyrintho- 
donta are not known. 

In the Urodela, the 
anterior caudal verte- 
brae, except the &rst, H.^Menqpoma, Posterior (A) imd Tontro) 
have inferior arches, (B) views of the sacral Tertehraa SJt^, 

which, like the neural 

arches, are continuously ossified with the centra ; and the 
same condition obtained in the caudal vertebrae of the 
Labyxmthodonts. 

In the Anwra, the caudal vertebrae are replaced by a 
long coccyx, consisting of an osseous style, to the doisal 
aspect of the anterior end of which two neural arches are 
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ankylosed. The anterior lace of the style usually presents 
two concavities (one in JBomhinator and some other genera), 
which articulate with the corresponding convexities on the 
posterior face of the 
centrum of the sa- 
cral vertebra. The 
number of the verte- 
brae in the spinal 
column of the Uro- 
dela and Fer<ymela 
varies very much. 

In the long-bodied 

JJrodela and Fero- caudal vertebra of Menopoma^ JV; neural 

, , arch; O, centrum; Zy j2 ^, prs- and post-iygapo- 

YtieUl tney may oe physes; tranaverae procesa; sub-verte- 
very numerous, brilarch. a, l&tieral; B, posterior 'dew. 

According to Cuvier, CoBcilia has 230 j Siren^ 99 j Arnold- 
uma, 75 ; in Menobranchus there are 18 prae-sacral and 26 
caudal; in Salamandra^ 16 and 26; and a similar varia- 
tion appears to have obtained in the Labyrinthodonts. On 
the other hand, in the Anura the number of vertebrae (ex- 
cluding the coccyx) is very constantly nine ; though this 
number undergoes an apparent reduction, in some cases, 
by the ankylosis of the first and second vertebrae (Cerate 
tophrys dorsata, Fipa^ Bactylethra^ Breviceps), and in others 
by that of the sacral vertebra with the coccyx (Fipa, 
Dactylethra, Bremceps, Felobates). 

In the carboniferous Labyrinthodont, ArchegosauruSy the 
notochord appears to have persisted throughout life, and 
the ossification of the centra of the vertebrae to have gone 
no further than the development of bony rings, such as 
those with which the ossification of the centra of the verte- 
brae of a tadpole commences. 


Tlie Granium . — ^The skull is always very depressed, 
and is usually broad in proportion to its length, though, in 
this respect, there is considerable variation, the skuUs of 
Froteusy MmohranchuSy and Amphvuma being narrow, when 
compared with those of SiredoTiy Menopoimi, and the Anura. 
The occipital foramen is situated in the middle of the 
posterior face of the cranium, and there are always two 
occipital condyles. The long axis of the suspensorium, or 
pedicle by which the mandiWe is connected with the side- 
walls of the brain-case, varies much in its direction — 
passing obliquely downwards and forwards in the lower 
Amphibia and in the larval condition of all, but swinging 
back until it stands out at right angles to the axis of the 
skull, or becomes directed downwards and backwards, in 
the Amphibia. The suspensorium is almost immov- 

able upon the skull, being clamped thereto by the squa- 
mosal bone, besides being, as a general rule, united with 
some part of the wall of the skull by synchondrosis. 
The “ primordial skull,” or chondro-cranium, usually 
remains, to a great extent, unossified, even in the adult. 
In the Urodela, the hyoidean arch is always connected by 
strong ligaments with the suspensorium; hut, in the Anura 
and in the Feromela^ it becomes completely detached from 
the suspensorium, and may he free {Fer(ymela\ or acquire a 
new attachment to the periotic region of the skull in front 
of the fenestra ovalis (Anura). 

The bones which are always present in the Amphibian 
skuU are the exoccipital, pro-otic, parasphenoid, vomer, 
parietal, frontal, squamosal, premaxillary, palatine, quad- 
rate, dentary, splenial, and angular. The basi-occipital 
and the basisphenoid are always absent, or are repre- 
sented by mere partial calcifications of the chondro- 
craninm. There is always a fenestra ovalis closed by a 
stapes. The branchial arches do not exceed four pairs in 
number, and, in the perennibranchiate Amphibia, there are 
never fewer than three pairs. 

The almll of the Frog (Figs. 4—7), as the most accessible 


member of the group, and that, the development of which 
has been most carefully studied, may be taken as the 
starting-point from whence to follow the various modifica- 
tions of the Amphibian skull. At the sides of the occipi- 
tal foramen, 
it presents two 
large exoccipi- 
tal ossifica- 
tions {E. 0.)y 
which bear the 
prominent OO' 
cipital con 
dyles, and, in 
old specimens, 
may meet in 
the middle 
ventral line. 

Dorsally, how- 
ever, they re- 
main sepa- 
rated by a 
narrow tract 
of cartilage, 
which may be- 
come more or 
less calcified. 

External to 
the condyles, 
are the fora- 
mina, by which 
the vagus and 
glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerves 
emerge from 
the cranial 
cavity; and, 
beyond these, 
the bones ex- 
pand outwards 
and forwards, 
so as to em- 
brace the pos- 
terior half oi 
the fenestra 
ovalis^ while 
above, they 
enclose the 
greater part of 
the posterior 
vertical semi- 
circular canal. 

The cartilage 
which incloses 
the sunimit of 



7 , 
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Fiii. 7. 

the arch of 5 ^ 6 ^ T^Dorsal, ventral, lateral, and posterior views 

that canal. the slctdl of Rana escuUnta. The letters have the same 
^ signiilcationthroTiffhout. premaxUla; maxilla; 

Vo. vomer; Jifa. nasal; sphen-etlamoid ; /V. frontal; 

Ra. parietal; E.o. exoccipital; J^. epiotic process; Pr.O 
pro-otic; U. te^:Dien tympani; squamosal; Q-T, quad- 
rate- jugal; pterygoid^ anterior process ; Pt^ internal 

process; Pt.* posterior Or external process; C.a. columella 
auria; St. stapes; Jffy. hyoidean cornu; P.3, parasphenoid; 
An angulare ; J). dentale. V. foramen of exit of the trige- 
minal; IL of the optic; X. of the pneumogaatric and 
glosso-pharyngeal nerves; V.^ foramen hy vrhlch the 
orhito-nasil or first dl'vision of the fifth passes to the 
naaal cavity 


however, ap- 
pears ^ways 
to remain un- 
ossified, and 
its place is oc- 
cupied by a 
the 


groove in 
dry skull (Fig. 

4, Ep.) These ossifications, therefore, answer primarily 
to the exoccipitals, but, in addition, represent the 
opiatib.otic and epiotic elements. Above the fenestra 
(yvalisj the wall of the otic capsule is produced out- 
wards into a stout shelf, which forms the roof of the 
tympanic cavity, and corresponds with the tegmm tymr 
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fani in man ) This is largely ossified in contmiiity 
mth. tke exoccipitaP posteriorly, and the pr(>otic (to 
which in all probability it properly belongs) in front. 
The outer extremity of the tegmen, howerer, remains ea^ 
tilaginoTis, and^ in front, it passes into a curved band 
of cartilage, wMch, as it is continued backwards mto the 
enspensorimn, may be termed the “ dorsal crus” of the 
Buspensorinm (Fig. 9, c.d.) The T-shaped squamosal bone 
(^g.) sends a broad, flat process inwards, which rests upon 
the tegm&n tympani, while its long descending process lies 
external to the cartilaginous suspensorium, and the pos- 
terior half of its cross-piece, or proper squamoso-zygomatic 
part, has the same relation to the dorsal eras of the suspen- 
aorium. The suspensorium has a second attachment to 
the skull, by a “ventral cras’^ (Fig. 9, which diverges 
from the dorsal eras at the anterior extremity of the sus- 
pensorinm, and is continued into two branches. One of 
these, passing outwards and forwards, becomes the ptery- 
goid cartilage. The other (Fig. 9, pd. ), directed backwards 
and inwards, may be termed the pedicle of the suspen- 
sorium;” it becomes thickened at its inner extremity, and 
articulates with a facet in front of the fme^ra ovalUy and 
close to the attachment of the hyoidean comu. A thin 
fibrous band extends from this inferior eras to the side 
walls of the skull, passing between the first division of the 
fifth nerve in front, and the second and third divisions 
behind. The space between the dorsal crus of the suspen- 
Boiium and the pedicle is filled, in the fresh state, with 
fibrous tissue, which constitutes the anterior bounda^ of 
the tympanum. It is traversed (as Dugfes long since pointed 
out) by the posterior division of the seventh nerve, which 
therefore lies above the pedicle. The pro-otic ossification 
(Pn 0.) not only walls in the anterior part of the otic 
' capsule, but extends for a short distance forwards in the 
side walls of the skull. Hence, the foramen of exit for 
the trigeminal and portio dura (V.) is pierced in this por- 
tion of the pro-otic ; and the foramen for the sixth nerve 
is seen at its lower margin. In front of the pro-otic, the 
lateral walls of the skull remain cartilaginous for some 
distance, and are perforated by the large optic foramen 
(II.) jAmteriorly to the exit of the optic nerves, the side 
wads of the skull are formed by elongated plates of bone, 
which are parts of an extensive ossification of the anterior 
moiety of the brain-case and the posterior part of the nasal 
capsules, constituting the complex structure termed by ! 
Cuvier os en ceintuxe,” and by Dug^s “ ethmoide.'* As 
it takes the place of the ethmoid, presphenoid, and orbito- 
sphenoids, it may be termed the splien^Jimoid {S,e.) It 
may be compared to a dice-box, one-half of which is 
divided by a longitudinal partition. This half is anterior, 
the longitudinal partition being represented by the ossified 
mes ethmoid; while the posterior, undivided, half lodges 
the anterior portion of the cerebral hemispheres and the 
olfactory lobes. The front wall of this posterior cavity is 
perforated by the olfactory foramina j yvhile the outer and 
posterior wall of each anterior, or nasal, chamber presents, 
where it forms the anterior and inner boundary of the 
orbit, a small aperture (Y^) through which the orbito-nasal 
nerve passes. Ihe exoocipitals, pro-otics, and sphen-ethmoid 
ate ossifications which involve the chondrocranium, 
though they largely consist of secondary bone. The supra- 
occipital is represented, if at all, hy a mere calcification 
of the cartilage, and the like is true of the quadrate, which 
is an ossification of the distal end of the suspensorium. 

* The quadrate, however, very early becomes continuous with 
a slider style of membrane bone, the proper jugal, which 
epplios itsqlf to the-inner face of the posterior end of the 

Bilges (p. 37) states that the pro-otic and the exoccipital always 
remain distinct in Homa esGulenta ; hut it is common to find them 
extensively aalcylosed and inseparahle in old hogs of this species. 


maxilla, and thus gives rise to the quadrato-jugal {Q.J.) 
Ligamentous fibres also connect the anterior end of the 
zygomatic process of the squamosal directly with the ptery- 
goid, and indirectly with the maxilla and jugal, and pass 
from the same process to the fronto-parietal bone, forming 
a fascia over the levators of the mandible, and encircling 
the orbit A strong band is continued forwards, over the 
ascending process of the maxilla, to the alinasal cartilage 
of the chondrocranium. 

The short premaxillse (Fttix.) are united suturally in the 
middle line, and have stout ascending processes, which 
become closely connected with the “ rhinal processes " by 
means of oval nodules of cartilage adherent to their poste 
rior surfaces. The long maxillsB unite with the premaxill© 
in front, and with the jugals behind : each sends up a short 
anterior ascending process towards the alinasal cartilage, 
with which it is united by ligament, ^ and further back, 
gives off a longer ascending process which becomes con- 
nected with the nasal bones. The palatine bones (PL) are 
straight, slender, and flattened. They lie transversely 
to the axis of the skull, behind the posterior narea, 
closely applied to the ventral surface of the sphen-ethmoid 
and of the antorbital processes of the chondrocranium. 
Externally they come into ^ contact with the pterygoids 
and ; internally and anteriorly with the vomers. 

Each pterygoid (JPi.) is a triradiate bone, with an anterior, 
an inner, and a posterior, or outer, ray. The first, or 
anterior, process of the pterygoid (P;^^) is the longest, 
and lies, for a considerable distance, in contact with the 
maxilla, reaching forward to the outer extremity of the 
palatine. The second (Pfi) underlies the pedicle of the 
suspensorium, and comes into contact with the end of the 
transversely elongated, sub-auditory, portion of the para- 
sphenoid. The third, or posterior, process of the pterygoid 
(Pi^) is prolonged, in correspondence with the backward 
elongation of the suspensorium, along the inner side of 
which it lies, as far as the articulation of the mandible. 

The vomers ( Vo.) are broad triangular plates of bone, with 
irregularly-notched outer edges, which are closely applied 
to the ventral surface of the sphen-ethmoid. Their inner 
edges are separated by a narrow interval, and each bears 
numerous teeth, set along a line which is not quite trans- 
verse to the axis of the skull. On the dorsal aspect of the 
skull two elongated flattened bones, united in a median 
suture, represent the coalesced frontal and parietals (PV., 
Pa.), which are separate in the young frog. In front of 
these, also meeting in the middle line, are two triangular 
bones, the apices of which extend outwards to the ascend- 
ing processes of the maxiUse, and which roof over the nasal 
capsules (Na.) These correspond iu position and relations 
with the nasal and so-called “prefrontal” bones of Saurop^ 
sida^ and perhaps with the lachrymals ; for brevity's sake, 
they may be termed nasals. 

The parasphenoid has the form of a dagger with a very 
wide guard and short handle. The latter lies beneath the 
ventrS junction of the exoccipitals, while the blade extends 
forwards, and its point underlies the posterior moiety of the 
sphen-ethmoid, but does not reach the vomers. The “guard” 
passes outwards on each side beneath the auditory capsules, 
and ends by an abruptly-truncated extremity, its anterior 
and extern^ angle coming into relation with the inner 
process of the pterygoid. 

The slender, permanently cartilaginous, hyoidean cornu 
(Sy.) passes into the cartilage of the auditory capsule on 
the ventral side, between fenestra ovalis and the articu- 
lar surface for the inferior crus of the suspensorium. The 
fenestra ovalis lies in a cartilaginous interspace between 
the exoccipital and the pro-otic, and is filled by the oval 

® The smaU oasifications in thia region, termed “ cometa by 
were absent in the skull figured. 
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cartilaginous stapes The anterior face of this pre- 

sents a concave facet, for articnlation with a corresponding 
surface occupying the posterior half of the inner end of 
the coluTnella auris {O, a,), the anterior half of which fits 
into a fossa in the pro-otic bone. The columella auris 
itself consists of three portions — a middle elongated osseous 
rod, an inner swollen and enlarged cartilaginous part, which 
articulates partly with the pro-otic and partiy with the stapes, 
and an outer portion, wMch is elongated at right angles 
to the rest, fixed into the tympanic membrane, and attached 
by its dorsal end to the tegmen tympanL 

The mandible presents one cartilaginous and three 
osseous constituents on each side. Of the latter, one, 
the “ Mento-Meckelian ” (Parker), is a short curved rod of 
bone, which unites with its fellow in the symphysis, and is, 
in fact, the ossified symphysial end of Meekers cartilage, 
which extends thence through the length of the ramus, 
becoming thicker posteriorly, and furnishing the articular 
Buriace for the quadrate. The second, and largest, bony 
constituent of the mandible is a long, membrane bone, 
which ensheaths the inner and under region of the outer 
surface of Meckel's cartilage, rising at one part into a 
low coronoid process. It obviously represents the angular, 
coronary, and splenial elements, and may be termed the 
angulo-splenial {An.) A small dentary element, which 
bears no teeth, lies over the outer face of the anterior half 
of Meckel's cartilage. 

The hyoidean apparatus of the adult frog (Fig. 8 ) pre- 
sents a body and two slender cornua. The body consists of 
a broad and thin squarish plate of 
cartilage, produced on each side into 
three processes, which may be called 
anterior, lateral, and posterior. The 
anterior process (a) is slender, curves 
outwards, and very soon divides in- 
to two processes, one short, anterior, 
forming a loop by its ligamentary 
connection with the second, or pos- 
terior, branch, which passes into 
the long and slender cornu of the 
hyoid. The lateral process (&) passes fig. a. 
outwards and slightly dorsad— ex- 
pandinginto a broad,, hatchet-shaped terior processes; a, thyro- 
free extremity. The posterior pro- 
cess (c) is a mere prolongation of the postero-lateral angles 
of the body of the hyoid. Finally, from the middle of the 
posterior margin of the body of the hyoid there project 
two strong bony rods, wider at the ends than in the 
middle, which embrace the larynx, and have been termed 
the ikyro-hyals {d). 

The parieto-frontals, nasals, premaxillaB, maxillse, squa- 
mosals, palatines, pterygoids, andparasphenoid, the dentary 
and angnlo-opercular bones, may be removed from the frog's 
skull without injury to the chondrocranium, the structure 
of which then becomes apparent (Fig. 9), 

It furnishes a floor, side walls, and roof to the brain 
case, interrupted only by a large space (fontanelle), covered 
in by membrane, which lies in the interorbital region under 
the parieto-frontals; and by the foramina for the exit of the 
cranial nerves. It consists entirely of cartilage, except 
where the exoccipitals, the pro-otics, and the sphen-eth- 
moid invade its substance. In front of the septum of the 
anterior cavity of the sphen-ethmoid, it is continued for- 
ward, between the two nasal sacs, as the cartilaginons 
septum narium, from which are given off, dorsally and ven- 
trally, transverse alas of cartilage, which furnish a roof and 
a floor, respectively, to the nasal chamber. Of these, the 
floor is the wider. The dorsal and ventral alae pass into 
one another where the chondrocraninm ends anteriorly, 
and give rise to a truncated terminal face, wjuch is wid^e 
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Fio. 9.^— Chondrocraniuin of Sana esculmta — rentral 
aspect. r.p. the rhinal process ; p.n.Z. the prJienaaal pT<H 
cesses ; a.n. the ellnasal processes, shown by the remoyal 
of part of the floor of the left nasal chamber; A.O. the 
antorbitai process ; pd, the pedicle of the snapensorinm 
continned into c.o. the ventral crus of the auspon- 
soriiun; Its dorsal ems; t.i. the tegmen tympanl; 
iS.jF.the sphenHsthmoid ; S.O^ the exoccipitals; Qri.J'.the 
qnadratojiigal. IL V. YL foramina by which the optic, 
trigeminal and portlo dnra, and abdneens nerves leave 
the shuU. 


from aide to side, narrow from above downwards, and 
convex in the latter direction. The lateral angles of this 
truncated face are produced outwards and forwards into 
two flattened prse-nasal processes fp. nl.)i these widen ex- 
ternally, and end 
by free edges, 
which support 
the adjacent por- 
tions of the pre- 
maxillse and 
maxillae. From 
the ventral face, 
just behind the 
truncated ante- 
rior end of the 
chondrocranium, 
spring two slen- 
der cartilages 
(r.jt)., r.jo.), wMch 
do not seem to 
have been no- 
ticed hitherto. 

Each of these 
inclines towards 
the middle line, 
and ends against 
the middle of the posterior face of the ascending process 
of the premaxilla by a vertically elongated extremity. 
These may be termed the rhinal processes.' An oval 
nodule of cartilage is attached to the posterior face of 
the dorsal end of the ascending process of the premaxilla, 
and serves to connect it with the rhinal process^ On the 
dorsal face of the chondrocranium, just above the point of 
attachment of the rhinal processes, the external nasal aper- 
tures are situated, and the outer and posterior margins of 
each of these apertures is surrounded and supported by a 
curious curved process of the cartilaginous ala — the 
aUnasal process (a.w.) Where the sphenoidal and the 
ethmoidal portions of the sphen-ethmoid meet, a stout, trans- 
verse, partly osseous and partly cartilaginous, bar {A.O.) 
is given off, which is perforated, at its origin, by the canal 
for the orbito-nasal nerve. It then narrows, but becoming 
flattened from above downwards, rapidly widens again, 
and its axe-head-Hke extremity abuts against the inner face 
of the maxilla. The anterior angle of fixe axe-head is free 3 
theposterior angle is continued back into a slender cartilagin- 
ous rod, which bifurcates posteriorly; the outer division passes 
into the ventral crus {c.v.) of the suspensorium. The inner 
ipd.) is the pedicle of the suspensorium already describecL 

Meckel's, cartilage, articulated to the free end of the 
suspensorium, is unossified throughout the greater part of 
its extent, no osseous articulare being developed ; but, at its 
symphysial end, each cartilage becomes ossified, and forms 
the ^^mento-Meckelian" element of the mandible. 

The slender cornu of the hyoid passes directly into the 
periotic cartilage immediately in front of, though below, the 
fenestra ovalis. It is unossified throughout its whole length. 

With many variations in detail, the skuUs of the Anura 
in general are readily reducible to the type of that of the 
frog. In the Aglossa^ which differ so widely in many 
respects from the other Anura^ the cranium presents some 
notable peculiarities. 

In Bactylethrd^ the skuH is similar to that of the ordi- 
nary Anura in general form, but the nasal region is small 
in proportion to the orbito-temporal space. The fronto- 
parietals are ankylosed together, and extend forwards aa 
far as a line drawn along the anterior edge of the antorbitai 

^ CompaTe Mr Parker’s Ml aocotmt of the structure of the skull of 
JRa/na temporexHa, Philosophical Transactions^ 1871 . . 

* This desciiptiou applies especiallv to D. lams. 
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processes* Here they overlap a very singTilar bone, consist- 
ing of two broad alse, which lie between the anterior edge of 
the frontal and the external nares, and of a median portion 
which is continued forwards, as a narrow, flat, curved process, 
between the nasal chambers, being received into a sort of 
groove of the chondrocranium. The bone is readily raised 
up from the subjacent chondrocranium, of which it appears 
to be quite independent. At the enter end of each of its 
also, and between the antorbital process and the nasal 
capsule, is a small, transversely elongated, slender hone, 
loosely connected by fibrous tissue with the foregoing. 
The ethmoid is completely cartilaginous. The parasphen- 
oid has the ordinary sword shape, except that the “ guard" 
is extremely short; but its point extends along the base 
of the skull, passing between the nasal sacs, underlying 
their septum, and terminating dose to the premaxillse. 
The vomers are represented by a transversely elongated 
rhomboidal osseous plate, devoid of teeth, which lies be- 
tween the two posterior nasal apertures, and therefore 
much behind the anterior end of the parasphenoid. The 
side walla of the cranial cavity are ossified from the antor- 
bital process to the anterior boundary of the foramen for 
the fifth nerve, just in front of which they are pierced 
by the optic foramen. There is no palatine bone. The 
pterygoid, in the main, resembles that of the ordinary 
frogs ; but, in consequence of the shortness and little back- 
ward extension of the suapensorium, the outer process 
passes almost directly outwards, with hardly any back- 
ward inclination. A bony plate, which extends backwards 
from the posterior edge of the iimer and outer branches 
of the pterygoid, underlies the tympanic cavity and the audi- 
tory capsule, and forma the floor of the Eustachian canal 
The squamosal is a short broad bone, vnth a long anterior 
process, which becomes connected, by direct articulation, 
with the pterygoid, and by ligament with the maxilla. The 
premaxillse are small, and the mazillse are connected merely 
by Ligaments with the snspensorium, there being no jugal 
The columella auru is remarkably strong, and is bent in 
the middle, so that its two halves form an obtuse angle; 
the anterior half lies against the inner face of Hie tympanic 
membrane. The posterior half runs parallel with the 
posterior edge of the tegmen tympani, towards the fenestra 
ovalis. Ligamentous fibres fix the columella firmly, though 
movably, to the superior margin of the tympanic cavity, 
where it is bounded by the squamosal The stout car- 
tilaginous hyoidean cornua are attached just beneath the 
anterior and inferior part of the margin of the fenestra 
ovalis. The body of the hyoid is very small, but the two 
^‘thyro-hyals" are extreinely long and broad cartilages. 
There is no ossified “ mento-Meckelian" element. 

In the skull is extraordinarily depressed and 

broad. The nasal bones are wide, fiat, triangular, and 
quite distinct from one another, a forward prolongation of 
the coalesced fronto-paxietals extending between the two. 
The parasphenoid, very broad in the greater part of its ex- 
tent, and having the guard rudimentary, sends a narrow 
median process forwards underneath the nasal septum, as 
in Da^tylethra. Ho trace of a vomer, or palatine bone, was 
to be found in the specimen examined. The pterygoid is 
veiy like that of Bactyleihray hut its inner branch is greatly 
prolonged, and the floor sent under the Eustachian tube 
unites much more closely with the produced exoccipital 
The sqn^osal is very sni^, and the place of its sygomatio 
process is taken by ligament. This ligament, however, 
unites with the pterygoid in the same way as the bony 
process which answers to it in Bactylethra, The columella is 
less massive than in JDactylethra, and the end which abuts 
against the tympanic membrane is imbedded in a dialr of 
cartilage. The occipital condyles look outwards and back- 
wards, instead of inwards and backwards, as in Bactylethra, 


Tne nyoiaean cornua are wamang, me myro-nyais being 
large, but not so large proportionally as in Bactylethra, 

The skulls of the TJbodela present a very interesting 
series of modifications, leading from a condition in which 
the cranium retains, throughout life, a strongly-marked 
embryonic character, up to a structure which closely ap- 
proximates that found in the Anura, ^ 

In Menohranchus, for example, the chondrocraniiim ol 
the adult is in nearly the same state as that in which it 
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Fig, 12. 

Tcntral rle^« of tlie craniton of 

hranchus laUralu, In the dorsal tIov, the bones are ram fill: 
half of tH. ta the ^tr.1 Tlmr, trio par^^h.n^d,^Sp&^ “a 

Tomets are given in outline. The letters hnyfiL for 

division of theseYonthnerve;^* 
^ second and third divisions of the fal- 

ligament ; A. s, I, hyo-snspensoriia llgameS; 
ligament; a, ascending process of the snspensoiinin: 
Qjad^te process; o, otic process ; JTa, posteHor 
«• me. 10), thfl poritioa of the J»>, 

e^tB in a young tadpole or larral salamander (Kgs. 10, 
11 , 12 ). 
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Ziist6a>d of tlioro being a well-developed cartilagiiioua 
brain-case, interrupted only by a dorsal fontanelle, as in 
the frog, both the door and roof of the cranial cavity are 
formed by merely fibrous tissue, which underlies the 
frontal and pariet^ bones, and overlies the parasphenoid j 
and only its sides and its anteiidr end are bounded by 
cartilage. 

The occipital region remains membranous in the middle 
hue, both dorsaJly and ventrally, and exhibits, in the latter 
aspect, the remains of the notochord. The cartilaginous 
rods {Tr.)y which bound the cranial cavity laterally, and 
represent the traheculce of the embryonic vertebrate skull, 
are separated by a wide oval space, which occupies the 
whole length of the floor of the cranial chamber. An- 
teriorly, they converge, and, just before they do so, give 
attachment to the slender antorbital processes (A. 0.) which 
lie behind the posterior nares. They then unite, and, be- 
coming applied together, coalesce into a filattened narrow 
mesethmoid, to the anterior extrenoity of which the pre- 
maxillary bones are applied. They give off neither alinasai 
nor subnasal processes, and therefore furnish neither roof 
ner fl.oor to the nasal chamber. Posteriorly, they become 
flattened from above- downwards, and coalesce with the 
auditory capsules, aud with the cartilage which extends be- 
neath these, and gives rise to the occipital condyles {JEI, O.) 

Each auditory capsule has a gener^y oval form, but is 
produced posteriorly, so as to give rise to a conical epiotio 
process (^. (?.), which projects beyond the level of the 
occipital condyle. Fitted into the enter wall of each is 
the relatively large, conical, stapes, whence strong ligament- 
ous fibres proceed to the posterior face of the suspensorium. 

Immediately in front of the auditory capsule, the suspen- 
sorium passes by a strong pedicle (shown, but not lettered 
in Fig. 12) into the trabecula, and then, directed outwards, 
downwards, and forwards, ends in the quadrate process 
(g^), with which the dorsal end of MeckePs cartilage arti- 
culates. A large process (o) ascends from the posterior 
face of the suspensorium, and applies itself to the outer 
and anterior face of the auditory capsule. A small and 
hardly perceptible elevation '{p) is seen near the quadrate 
process of the suspensorium. Finally, a flat process (a, 
Fig. 11) ascends above the pedicle, and applies itself to the 
dorsal face of the trabecula. 

On comparing this with the suspensorium of the frog, 
it is clear that the rudimentary process ( 2 ?) answers to the 
pterygoid cartilage ; and that the process 0 (the otic process) 
answers to the dorsal crus of the suspensorium. In facl^ 
the posterior, or hyo-mandibular, branch of the seventh 
nerve passes back beneath this, and above the stapedial 
ligament, to its distribution. 

The pedicle answers to the part so named (including the 
ventral crus of the suspensorium) in the frog, though it 
retains the embryonic relations to the trabecula, such as 
exist in the tadpole. The ascending process (a) lies be- 
tween the orbito-nasal and the other branches of the trige- 
minal, the orbito-nasal passing between it and the trabeciria. 
A similar process is very generally found in the Urodela 
(being paxtiouJarly large, for example, in Menopoma\ but 
appears to be represented only by fibrous tissue in the 
Anura. 

Meckel's cartilage (itfcA., Kg. 12) is thick and deep at 
its articular end, but, after furnishing a surface of attach- 
ment for the elevator muscles of the jaw, it rapidly narrows, 
and ends in a point, at some distance from the symphysis 
of the dentary bones. 

The hyoidean apparatus (Fig. 13) ifi represented, on each 
side, by a cartilaginous rod, subdivided into a short hypo^ 
hyal (Jk, h.) and long cerato-hyal ((7. A) A strong ligament 
extends from the front face of the latter, below its free 
summit, to the suspensorium, reaching this at the same 





place as the stapedial ligament, into which it is continued. 
From a point a Httle above the attachment of this ligament, 
another ligamentous band arises, and, crossing the former, 
on the inner side of which it passes, becomes attached to 
the angle of the mandible. It answers to the inter- 
operculum of a fish, and has nearly the same relations as 
the stylo-maxillaiy ligament of the higher Vertebrata. 

In the ventral median line, the hypo-hyals are connected 
only by fibrous tissue. Firmly united with this, however, 
there is a median 
first h(isihranchial 
cartilage iBh^\ suc- 
ceeded by a second 
hcLsihranchial 
which is ossified, and 
is the only bony con- 
stituent of the hyo- 
branchial apparatus. 

There are only three 
branchial arches. 

The first consists of 

stout and long 
cerato-bran chia 1 
(C?5^), bearing an 
equally well - deve- 
loped epibranchial 
{BpV). The second 

is represented by a IS.^ — Hyoid and branchial apparatiu of Mtntn 

mere Tiodnle of par- ^anchut lateraits. Bh. hypo-hyal; Ch. cerate- 
mere no^e 01 car ^ 2 . 1 , first hasibrant&ial ; osslfled 

tiiage (Co^U with second basibrandual; JSp. 6', jS5p.i», first 

which the expanded epibranchmis ; gl glottis. 

end of the second epibranchial (Bp, articulates. The 
third and smallest epibranchial (Bp, 2>®) is articulated with 
the step-Hke broad end of the second. There is no trace 
of any fourth branchial arch, such as exists in tadpoles 
and in young salamanders ; and in Siredon, Siren, AmpM- 
uma, and MeTiqpoma, 

The most curiousfeatureinthebonyskuH, orosteo-oranmm, 
of Menobranckus is the presence of the prominent conical 
ossifications which lie external to the exocdpitals, and occupy 
the place of the epiotic and opisthotie bones. In possessing 
these elements of the skull, in so large and distinct a form, 
Menobranckus differs from all Amphibia, save Frot&as and 
the extinct Labyrinthodonts. The parietal bones are separ 
rate from the frontals, and send, as is usual in the Urodela, 
a long process forwards on each side of the latter. In 
Menobranckus, this process is extremely long, reaching the 
olfactory foramen, the posterior margin of which it bounds. 
There are no nasal nor prefrontal bones, nor any distinct ali- 
sphenoidal, orbit o-sphenoidal, or ethmoidal ossifications; of 
the maxilla, nothing but a rudiment appears, and this is 
sometimes absent. There are no jugal or quadrato-jugal 
ossifications. A palato-pterygoid plate, bearing teeth on 
its expanded palatine portion, extends from the antorbital 
process to the inner face of the suspensorium, which, as 
stated above, has a mere tubercle in the place of a pterygoid 
process. The vomers are long, bear teeth along their outer 
edges, and diverge backwax(& so as to leave an interspace 
between their inner edges. Posteriorly, they articulate 
with the anterior ends of the palato-pterygoids. 

The squamosal is a long, slender, curved bone, devoid of 
any zygomatic process, which extends from the articular 
end of the suspensorium, along its outer edge, to the outer 
side of the epiotia From its posterior margin it sends 
down a short process over the stapedial ligament. 

The parasphenoid is a broadT thin plate of bone, which 
extends from near the junction of the vomers to the 
occipital foramen. The distal end of the suspensorium is 
incompletely ossified, as a quadrate bone ; and a dentary 
and a splenial element, both dentigerous, lie the former 
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external to and below^ the latter internal to, Meckel's 
cartilage^ 

The skull of JPrxftms is, in its general characters, similar 
to that of Mmobranchus^ but is more extensively ossified. 

In Sirm, the skull, which has the same elongated form 
and forwardly directed suspensoria as in Menohranc/ms 
and Proteus, possesses, in the epiotic region, two strong 
crests, which project backwards beyond the level of the 
occipital condyles, but are otherwise very different from 
the epiotics of the latter genera. The ‘‘ exoccipitals " and 
prootics are completely fused together, even in half-grown 
specimens, a mere rim of cartilage being left around the 
fenestra ovalis. The lateral walls of the skull present ossi- 
fications extending from the exits of theorbito-nasal nerves, 
forwards to the mesethmoid, or intemasal portion of the 
trabeculse, and completely encircling the olfactory fora- 
mina. But these ossifications remain distinct for a con- 
siderable time, if they ever coalesce. Each, therefore, | 
represents half of the sphen-ethmoid of the Frog. 

The flat and wide parasphenoid extends forwards to 
the space left by the divergence of the vomers. On the 
roof of the skull, each broad parietal sends forward a pro- 
longation along the outer edge of the frontal, which reaches 
the antorbital process. The premaxiUss have very long 
ascending processes, which lie upon the mesethmoid, and 
are received between the ends of the frontal bones. Between 
these ascending processes one or two elongated ossifica- 
tions are situated. These were termed nasals'' by Ouvier, 
but their position does not accord with this determination. 
The horizontal, or oral, portions of the premaxillfie, on the 
other hand, are very short and edentulous, each being coated 
by a thin plate of homy substance. The maxillae are rudi- 
mentary or absent. The vomers are two, flat, oval, bony 
plates, the ventral aspect of which is beset with parallel rows 
of teeth set in obKquely-disposed curved Hues, the con- 
vexities of the curves being turned inwards and backwards. 
The vomers are in contact anteriorly, but diverge posteriorly. 
The posterior wctremity of each abuts upon a plate of 
similar form, but much smaller, and bearing fewer series of 
teeth, which lies on the ventral side of the origin of the 
antorbital process, and represents the palatine bone. The 
aperture of the posterior nares lies just opposite, and ex- 
ternal to, the junction of these two bones. 

The suspensorium is ^ort, thick, and completely carti- 
laginous. Dorsally and internally, it is attached by a stout 
peo^ele to the trabecula in front of the auditory capsule, 
while its dorsal and posterior face lies against the trun- 
cated anterior face of the pro-otic. The angle formed where 
this face joins the outer face represents the otic process of 
MeTiohrmcJms. There is no pterygoid process, nor any 
trace of a pterygoid bone. Just above the suspensorium, 
and seemingly connected mth it, there proceeds from the 
anterior face of the pro-otic region of the aknll j a strong, 
triangular, fo^^ardly-directed cartilaginous process. From 
the free ^teiior end of this, a band of fibrous tissue passes, 
and, encircling the eye, is attached to the antorbital process. 
The squamosal is a slender curved bone, extending from 
the epiotic ridge to the articular end of the suspensorium, 
where it is^ widest It exhibits only a rudiment of the 
well-marked process which extends towards the stapes in 
Mmohraifi/ihm and Protefus. The mandible . presents a 
denta^, an angular, and a dentigerous splenial element; 
aud the proximal end of Meekers cartilage is ossified, giving 
^se to . ^ dense nodular urticulare^ The dentary is tooth- 
less, and supports the inferior horny beak. , 

The Qomu of the hyoid is very stout, and its ventral 
mcttety 13 ossified. The much thicker dorsal moiety is 
* Cartila^Ous, andits recurved dorsal end extends beyond ^ 


the extremity of the slnill. At a considerable distance 
below its apex, a strong short ligament proceeds from its 
anterior face to the stapes, A broad sheet of ligamentous 
fibres further unites the hyoid with the lateral walls of the 
ear capsule, and with the posterior face of the suspen- 
sorium (hyo-suspensorial ligament) ; and a slender Hgament 
(mandibulo-hyoid) proceeds from near the insertion of the 
hyo-stapedial hgament to the angle of the mandible. There 
are two basibranchials, both ossified, the posterior ending 
in short radiating processes; two cerato-branchials and four 
epibranchials. 

In AmpMuma, the suspensoria are very little inclined 
forwards, and their long axes make nearly a right angles 
with that of the skull The portion of the skuE which 
lies behind a line joining the articular ends of the ossa 
quadrata is very much shorter than the region in front of 
it. Moreover, although the epiotic processes are pro- 
minent, the occipital condyles project far beyond them. 
One bone represents the exoccipital, epiotic, and opis- 
thotic on each side. The pro-otic is large, and gives rise 
to the anterior moiety of a strongly-marked temporal 
ridge. Its exposed surface presents two fossae, divided by 
a nearly vertical linear elevation. The large parietals form 
the posterior portion of the temporal ridge, and diverge 
anteriorly, to be continued forwards, on ea<i side of the 
frontals, to the sphen-ethmoid. The frontals, in like man- 
ner, diverge in front to receive a median ossification, which 
is continuous with the coalesced median processes of the 
premaxillae. The anterior half of each frontal is rugose, 
as are the exposed surfaces of the sphen-ethmoid and of the 
nasal bones, and the integument is firmly adherent to these 
rugositLes. The nasals are broad and triangular. The 
truncated base of each lies over the nasal aperture ; the 
inn^ edge articulates with the ascending process of the pre- 
maxilla; the outer edge joins first the maxilla, and then the 
sphen-ethmoid. The premaxillse are so thoroughly ankylosed 
that no trace of their primitive distinctness is to be seen. 
The large maxiU» extend back for half the length of the 
skull, are firmly united with the adjacent bones, and are 
connected by dense ligament with the extremity of the 
quadrate bone. The greatly elongated vomers diverge but 
little ; nevertheless, they come in contact only by their 
anterior extremities. In the rest of their extent they are 
separated, in front, by a median ossification representing 
the anterior part of the sphen-ethmoid, and, behind, by 
the anterior forked prolongation of the parasphenoid which 
embraces this ossification. The rest of the parasphenoid is 
broad and fiat ; it widens a little, in front of the auditory 
capsules, so as to form a rudiment of the guard ” in the 
frog's skuIL 

The osseous pterygoid is a curved plate of bone, convex 
inwards and concave outwards, which articulates posteriorly 
with the quadrate, and, in front, stops short, at little more 
than half the distance from its posterior end to the internal 
nostnL The cartilaginous pterygoid process of the sus- 
pensorinm extends some way beyond it, and, widening, is 
attached by ligament to the maxilla. Posteriorly, the car- 
tilaginous pterygoid is traceable, as a comparatively narrow 
band, on the inner side of the bony pterygoid, to the pedicle 
of the suspensorium, which is attached in front of the 
fenestra ovahs, and above the rudimentary guard" of the 
parasphenoid. An ascending process passes from it be- 
tween the orbito-nasal and the other divisions of the 
^gen^al. The otic process of the suspensorium, which 
is articula.ted with the outer face of the auditory capsule, 
is cartilaginous; but the rest of the suspensorium is ossified 
as a quadrate bone. This is, as usual, clamped to the skull 
by the squamosal, which is broad and expanded above, and 
narrow below. Behind* the suspensorium is directly articii- 
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lated •with, the styliform projection of the centre of the 
stapes. A very strong hyo-suspenaorial ligament passes 
from near the distal end of the snspensorium to the cornu of 
the hyoid. The mandibulo-hyoid ligament is much weaker. 
The hyoidean apparatus presents a median baai-hyal, con- 
nected by a rounded hypo-hyal on each side, with a long 
and curved cerato-hyal, which is almost completely ossified. 
The first basibranchial is elongated and cartilagmous — ^the 
second is absent. The first branchial arch is a single elon- 
gated bone, representing the similarly coalesced cerato- 
branchial and epibranchial in Mery^poma, The second 
cerato-branchial is small and cartilaginous. The three 
posterior epibranchials are simple carved cartilages; and 
the single branchial cleft is placed between the third and 
fourth epibranchials. 

The skulls of the four genera, Menohranchus, ProteiLs, 
Sireriy and Amphiuma^ now described, resemble one another, 
and differ from those of other Amphihia^ in their elongated 
form; and, especially, in the relative narrowness of the 
facial region in front of the orbits, which, as the case of 
AmphiuTTia shows, arises, not from any want of development 
of the maxfllary bones, when they exist, but from their 
taking a direction which but slightly diverges from paral- 
lelism with the axis of the skull. Moreover, they aH 
possess well-marked epiotic prominences. Amphiuma differs 
widely from the other three, in the great size of its maxil- 
lary bones, in the absence of palatine bones, in the pro- 
jection of the occipital condyles beyond the epiotic pro- 
cesses, in the ankylosis of the premaxiUae, in the presence 
of well-developed nasal bones, in the coalescence of the 
first cerato-branchial with the first epibranchial, and in the 
transverse direction of the snspensorium. 

In most of those respects, in which Ampkmnm differs 
from Mmohrarhchm^ Proteus^ and Sirm^ it approaches the 
Salamanders j especially if we take such forms as Anaides 
into account. On the other hand, in the entire absence of 
a palatine bone, and in the fusion of the first cerato-bran- 
chial with its epibranchial, it agrees with Meiiopoma and 
Cr^tohranchus^ 

In M&nopomaf the skull has a broadly-rounded snout, and 
its posterior contour slopes forwards and outwards (with- 
out being interrupted by conspicuous epiotic prominences), 
in the manner characteristic of the higher Urodela, The 
small pro-otics are separated from the exoccipitals (which 
also represent the epiotics and episthotics), by a wide car- 
tilaginous interspace, in which the fenestra ovaJis is situated. 
The parietal sends a process forwards, along the outer edge 
of the frontal, between it and the orbito-sphenoid. This 
meets a curved fiat bone, which bounds the orbit anteriorly 
and internally, and articulates with an ascending process of 
the maxillary bone. It may therefore be regarded as a 
prefronto-lachrymaL The frontals unite in a long median 
suture, and then, diverging, embrace the nasal bones, and 
articulate externally with the fore part of the ascending 
process of the ma:^lary bone, which is thus received be- 
tween the frontal and the prefronto-lachrymaL The v€fry 
broad parasphenoid extends from the exoccipitals to the 
vomers, with which it unites by a denticulated squamous 
suture. The wide vomers are united by a median suture, 
and expand in front, ending in arched edges, close behind 
which the teeth are set. The premaxillse are separate and 
small, articulate with the arched edges of the vomers, and 
send up strong ascending processes to the dorsal face of 
the skuU, where they firmly unite with the nasals. The 
squamosal is a flattened prismatic bone, as broad at one 
end as at the other, which articulates with the parietal 
externally, and with the quadrate internally. Like the 


suspensorium, which it covers, it stands out at right angles 
with the axis of the skull* There is no palatine bone. 
The pterygoid is broader and more square than in any 
other Amphibian, in consequence of the great expansion of 
its intern^ process, which articulates by its whole length 
with the parasphenoid. The anterior process ends in a 
free pointed cartilage, directed outwards and forwards, and 
united with the maxilla by ligament, as in the Mghei 
Urodela, The external process extends to the articular 
end of the quadrate, as usual, and is continued thence along 
the cartilaginous suspensorium to its attached end. 

The chondrocranium forms a complete ring of cartilage 
round the occipital foramen, continuous at the sides with 
the auditory capsules. From these the trabeculae are con- 
tinued forwards, as in Menohranchus, leaving a very wide 
ventral fontanelle. At tbe anterior end of this they unite 
and form the mesethmoid, from which roof and floor plates 
of the nasal capsules are continued. The suspensorium is 
connected by a pedicle with the trabecula, in front of the 
auditory capsule, and gives off a broad ascending process, 
which becomes ossified continuously with the pterygoid, 
over the orbito-nasal nerve. A stout otic process is articu- 
lated with a facet on the antero-external region of the 
periotic capsule, and is further connected with it by liga- 
mentous fibres. The quadrate ossification involves a small 
portion of the articular end of the suspensorium ; it thence 
extends upwards, on the dorsal aspect of the suspensorium, 
gradually becoming more slender, and nearly reaches the 
point at which the otic process of the suspensorium articu- 
lates with the periotic cartilage. 

The osseous skull of CryptohraTichus is extremely like 
that of Mmopomcu 

In Mmopoumi the hyo-branchial apparatus presents the 
.same general structure as that of Siredon, except that the 
second basibranchial seems to be wanting, while the first 
is very broad and rounded; at the same time, the epi- 
branchial and the cerato-branchial of the first arch are 
represented by only one continuous cartilage. 

In Cryptohranchus^ however, a considerable reduction 
'’has taken place, the two posterior pairs of branchial arches 
present in Menoporm, having disappeared. The second 
arch still presents a division into cerato-branchial and 
epibranchial, but the dorsal end of the latter is closely 
united with that of the preceding arch. It is interesting 
to observe, however, that the modification thus effected is 
quite different from that which occurs in the Salamanders, 
in which, in the adult state, the first branchial arch retains 
its two segments ; while the second, reduced to its cerato- 
branchial, is applied against the first, at the junction of 
the cerato- and epi-branchial; and the second basibranchial 
persists as the ossiculum thyroideum, of Von Siebold. 

Menopoma and GryptohraTicJms further differ from the 
proper Salamanders in having the vomerine teeth disposed 
along the anterior edges of the expanded vomers. Unfor- 
tunately nothing is known of the larvae of these forms, but 
I it would seem as if, in them, the primitive vomers enlarge 
by extension of ossification behind, and not in front of, 
the originally existent teeth. 

In the remaining Urodela, the Salamanders proper, the skull 
has the broadly-arched snout and the shelving posterior contour of 
Menoporm, but the vomers and pterygoids are very different. 

The sttuoture of the skull in these animals be best under- 
stood by commencing with that of Siredon, which, though perenno- 
branchiate under ordinary circumstances, is totally unlike the 
other so-called Jpererimbrcmchiata in cranial structure, and is, in 
fact, to all intents and purposes a larval Salamander. , 

ossification on each side of the occipital foramen represents 
tbe exoccipitals, epiotics, and episthotics. In front of each of these 


^ See Hyrtl, “ Crpptohranch/us JaponicuSf Schediasma anatomicuutt,^ 
tab. iiL 
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Is a pro-otic, and an orbito-sphenoid. The latter is sometimes 
united with its fellow of the opposite side.^ The skull is roofed in 
by pairs of parietal, frontal, prefronto-lachrymal, and nasal bones. 
The maiillsB are short, and are united with the ends of the snspen- 
soriimi only by fibrous tissue. There is a veiy broad and flat p^- 
sphenoid, which extends from the inferior margin of the occipital 
foramen, and ends, anteriorly, by a wide, irregularly convex edge, 
which does not reach the vomers. The latter bones are elongated 
and carved, and their long axes diverge posteriorly, as in Meno- 
braiwTms ; but their anterior ends are far apart, and tiiey lie, separ- 
ated by the whole breadth of the parasphenoid, and between that 
bone and the premaxilla and maxilla, adherent to the ventral face 
of the subnasd process of the chondrocraniu m . 

The short palatine bones are situated immediately behind, and 
on the inner side of, the posterior nares, but their somewhat taper- 
ing, external and posterior, ends do not articulate directly with the 
pterygoids. The latter are triradiate bones, with an inner process 
which passes towards the hase of the skull ; an outer, which runs 
down the suspensoriina ; and a long anterior process, which ^adu- 
sJly diminishes in breadth forwards, and is connected only by 
ligament with the palatine. Three ossifications embrace Meckel*a 
cartilage. The dentaiy covers its outer face throughout its whole 
length* The angular lies on the inner face of its posterior two- 
thirds, and the small dentigerous splenial is also applied to its 
inner face between the anguLar and the dentaiy. The chondro- 
craniuni is in much the same condition as that of ifeTU^cma. There 
is a broad basicranial cartilage situated between the auditory cap- 
sules, and passmg, at the sides and above, into a complete occi- 
pital arch. But, in front, the trabeculae, though they have in- 
creased in vertical height, remain united by fira-oua tissue only, 
both in the floor and in the roof of the skull, which thus presents 
two great ‘‘fontanelles” when the parasphenoid, parietals, and 
frontms are removed. In front, they coalesce, giving ofi^ as 
it does so, a fiat antorbital process, which is expanded at its outer 
end, where it supports the maxilla. Below, this process gives at- 
tachment to the palatine. By their coalescence, the traheculffi give 
rise to a broad mtemasal septum (or meaethmoid cartilage), and 
they expand, on each side, bmow, into subnaaal plates, which are 
separated, anteriorly, by a wide notch iu the middle line. The 
curved outer edges of these plates give attachment to the premaxiUse 
and maxillae, and they answer to the prse-nasal processes of the 
chondrocranium of the frog. Between the posterior edge of each 
of these and the anterior edge of the corresponding anton)ital pro- 
cess, the posterior nostril is situated ; and the inferior surface of 
the subnasal plate gives attachment to the vomer. Superiorly, the 
mesethmoid cartilage expands into a very thin (aliaasal) plate, 
which roofs in each nasal chamber, and supports tiie prefronto- 
lachrymal and nasal bones. 

The suspensorium is connected, above and mtemaUjr, with the 
trabecula of its side by^ a pedicle ; and it has an ascending process 
which lies over the orbito-nasal nerve (which is therefore included 
between the pedicle and the ascending process) immediately after 
its exit from the skuB. Posteriorly and superiorly, it gives off an 
otic process, which is articulated with the outer and front part of 
the auditory capsule ; while, inferiorly and externally, it furnishes 
an articular surface to the mandible. The pterygoid process has 
the form of a style tapering forwards, and nearly reaching ^e ant- 
orbital process, with which it is coimected, however, only by Hga- 
mentous fibres. The posterior moiety of Meckel's cartilage is very 
stout as far as the corouoid process, and tiien tapers rapidly to its 
free, pointed, symphysial e^^emity. 

The hyoidean and branchial apparatus is entirely fibrous aud 
cartilaginous, none of its parts having undergone ossification. Each 
cornu of the hyoid is connected with the upper and posterior face 
of the suspensorium, and with the angle of the mandible, by liga- 
mentous fibres — the hyosuspeusorial and mandibulo-suspensorial 
ligaments, The cornua are not subdivided, and are united in the 
median ventral line by ligament, A triangular first basibranchial 
extends back from their junction, and is succeeded by a second, as 
in Jlfe7iobraitc?in/>s ; but this second basibranchial is not ossified. 
Two cerato-branchiala are attached to the posterior extremity of the 
first basibranchial on each side, and the anterior is, as usual, fol- 
lowed by a long and strong epibrancMal, which supports the an- 
terior gill. The posterior cerato-brancMal supports the second 
epibranchial directiy, and the third and fourth epibranchials in- 
directly. 

The interesting observations of Professor A Dum^ril have shown 
that, under certain conditions, the ordinarily perenni-branchiate 
Sir&ion pass^ into the caduci-branchiate Awilystoma ; and this 
metaniorphosis is accompanied by some very interesting modifica- 
tions m the structure of the cranium, especially in the vomerine, 
palatine, and pterygoid regions. Ossification extends forwards from 
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the vomers beneath the prae-nasal processes, so that the series of 
teeth, wMch originally lay along the anterior margins of these bones, 
come to be situated at their posterior edges. At the same tim 
they thke up a direction at rignt angles to the axis of the skull, 
instead of being greatly mclined to that axis, as they are in Siredem^ 
and the two sets of vomerine teeth thus form a smgle transverse 
row. Moreover, the anterior process of the pterygoid moves out- 
wards until it comes into contact with the inner face of the maxilla. 
The one end of the palatine remaining attached to the vomer, the 
other swings outwards, in correspondence with the change of posi- 
tion of the pterygoid, and thus becomes directed transversely to the 
axis of the skuu, immediately behind the posterior nostril, its teeth 
continuing the transverse line of the teeth of the vomers. Sala- 
manders with the teeth thus disposed have been termed ^‘lechrio- 
dont.” The maxOlaiy bones are larger than in Siredon, but the 
jugal arch remains ligamentous. The dorsal ends of the cornua of 
the hyoid retain their ligamentous connection with the suspen- 
sorium, and the ventral ends with the anterior basibranchial. The 
first cerato-branchial and epibranchial persist, and retain their 
articulation with one another. The second cerato-hranchial re- 
mains, but its dorsal or outer end becomes attached to the preced- 
ing, and aU the three posterior epibranchials disappear. The second 
basibranchial becomes detached as a Y-shaped piece, which lies in 
the middle line, in front of the larynx. 

In all ihe other Salamanders, the vomers, in the adult, present 
the same enlargement of the part in front of the teeth, at the ex- 
pense of the region behind them, as mATfiUystoma. But the teeth 
rarely offer the same disposition. More commonly they form two 
series, inclined to one another at a more or less acute angle, open 
forwards, and supported upon bony plates, which appear like pro- 
longations of the vomers, extending backwards on the ventral face 
of Sie parasphenoid. This “ mecodont " arrangement is strikingly 
exemplified by Salcmandra maculosa^ and stiB more remarkably 
by JPUtTiodon and Anaides, where these longitudinal series of teeth 
beneath the parasphenoid are commonly termed “sphenoidal" 
teeth. Dugfes* and other observers, however, have shown that, in 
larval SalamandrcR and Triiones, the vomerine and palato-pterygoid 
apparatus have, at first, the same disposition as in Siredon/ and 
Dug&s has described the process by which the palatine bones, be- 
coming detached from the pterygoids, which rotate outwards, anky- 
lose with the vomers, taking up a position beneath the parasphe- 
noid, and more or less parallel with the axis of the skuB ; and it 
can Ixardly be doubted that the so-called “sphenoidal" dentigerous 
plates of other genera of JSalamamdrida have the same origin. If 
this conclusion be correct, it indicates a very curious morphological 
difference between the “mecodont" and “ lechriodont ” Salamm- 
drida. 

In aB the Salamomdrida the parietal bones send long processes 
forwards on each side of the frontals. The parasphenoid is a broad 
flat plate. Very often the premaxillae are ankylosed into one bone, 
and the hones of the periotic capsule coalesce. In some cases there 
are epiotio processes or ridges. MaxiUae are always present, and 
the snout is usuaUy broadly arched. Masai bones, distinct from 
the prefronto-lachiymals, are usuaUy present. 

In the genus AnwidM the skuB is comparatively long and nar- 
row, and the muzzle is less arched than usuaL The single pre- 
maxilla, and the two weB-developed maxiB», foUow the semicir- 
cular curve of the broad subnasal plates, to the edges of which they 
are attached. The hinder free extremities of the maxlBse are curved 
upwards, and the jugal arch is represented only by ligament. Thus 
far the skull is salamandrine ; as it is also in the presence of dis- 
tinct nasal and prefronto-lachrymal bones, in the disposition of the 
vomerine and so-called “sphenoidal" teeth, in the absence of an 
apparent palatine bone, and in the manner in which the pterygoid 
is produced into a long process, /Which becomes coimected witii the 
inner face of the maxilla. But, in the weB-marked downward and 
forward inclination of the suspensorium, and in the strong crests 
into which the epiotic processes are developed, the skuB of Anaides 
is very like that of Siren. 

In the akuB of S^picrivm glviinoswm (Fig. 14), which may be 
selected as an example of the Febombla, the strong occipital con- 
dyles are continued into two ossifications, which rise on to the roof 
of the skull, where they unite in a short suture, and, spreading 
out so as to embrace the parietals, are continued over the auditory 
apparatus, as far as the scLuamosal and the quadrate bones. Vent- 
rally, no indication of any suture between these bones and the broad 
parasphenoid is visible; laterally, they pass forward into a con- 
tinuous ossification, which constitutes tiie side walls of the auditory 
capsule, and, iu front of this, is perforated by the wide foramen for - 
the '^geminal nerve, and enters largely into the lateral wall of the 
cranial cavity. The parietal bone rests on the dorsal edge of this 
lateral ossification, which terminates, anteriorly, by an irregularly 


® Rech&rohe$f pp, 172, 173, pi. xiv. fig. 89. Busconi, OUewAiom 
AnaUmiguea sw la pl- vi. figs, 3 and 10, 
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excavated border, "between which, and the posterior margin of the 
sp hen-ethmoid the cranial wall is tmossified. Throughout its whole 



Fio. 14.— -Tbe atnll of ffluiinojium. A, dorsal; B, ventral; C, lateral, 

view. Tbe letters have the same 8igiiid.cation as before. 

extent, this large ossification, which represents the exoccipitala, 
the elements of Sie periotic capsule, and the alisphenoida, is firmly 
ankylosed with the parasphenoid. There is a weU-developed sphen- 
ethmoid, similar in its general characters to that of the frog. It is 
very closely united, if not ankylosed, with the vomers and pre- 
maxillffl. The roof of the akuU is completed by two parietals, two 
frontals, and two large nasals, which unite in a long suture, except 
in front, where, for a short distance, they are separated by the 
ascending processes of the premaxUlae. The dentigerous oral pro- 
cesses of these hones are short, and unite by suture with the maxillse. 
T^ese send up broad plates which lie in front of and below the orbit, 
on the aides of the face. The canal for the suhorbital tentacle per- 
forates the maxilla in front of the orbit. Posteriorly, the maxilla 
unites with the squamosal, which is a broad plate firmly fixed 
to the (quadrate, hut somewhat loosely united with the frontal 
and parietal and with the complex occipito-otio bone. A small 
crescentic post-orbital bone (denoted by 1 in Fig, 14) articulates 
with the maxillary and squamosal, and with another hone (2), which 
answers very nearly to the prefrontal of a reptile. Between the 
nasal hone and the premaxilLa, above and below, and the maxilla 
behind, a small bone (3) is fitted. The quadrate bone ia repre- 
sented by the ossification of the distal end of the suspensorium, 
which is inclined a little backwards. The stapes is large and well 
ossified. Two distinct ossifications, an angulo-articular and a 
dentary, are discernible in the mandible ; and the second short row 
of teeth, inside those of the dentaxy, seems to indicate the existence 
of a splenial element. 

In the Labtbinthodoota the skull presents the extremes of 
form which are met with among the Amphibia, from the elonga- 
tion observable in Archegosa/uruS) to the short and broad form of 
MetopicLs and Brachya^s. The chief characters hy which the laby- 
rinthodont cranium difiers from that of its existing allies axe the 
following :-y- 

The occipital condyles in some genera remained lon^, if not per- 
manency, cartilaginous; and one or two supra-occipital ossifica- 
tions (probably membrane bones) very generally occur. The epiotics 
are prominent, and appear to remain permanently septate from the 
adjacent bones. In front of them, and articulated with the outer 
edges of the parietal and frontal, are two bones, which are com- 
monly identified wilh the squamosal” and “post-frontal” of ■^e 
higher Yertehrata. The “post-frontal” articulates anteriorly with 
a Targe “prefrontal” bone, which bounds the dorsal and anterior 
contour of the orbit. The outer edges of the “squamosal” and 
“post-frontal” articulate with two bones, tenned the “post- 
orbital ” and the “ supra-temporal.” The post-orbital lies in front 
of the other, and contributes to the posterior margin of the orbit, — - 
the rest of the contour of which, between the •post-orbital and the 
prefrontal, is usualLy completed by a large jugal. Articulated, 
dorsally and internally, •with the “supra-temporal,” and^ anteri- 
orly, with the jugal, is a “ quadrato-jugal,” which sometimes ex- 
tends into the artmular surface for the lower jaw, and in some c^es, 
at any rate, overlaid a quadrate iOssificaCon. There are long paired 
nasals, between the anterior ends of which the ascending processes 
■of the premaxillse are received ; and between these bones, the un- 
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usually long maxiUae, and the prefrontals, distinct “lachiymal'* 
ossifications occur. 

The vomers are large, meet in a long median suture, and hear 
•teeth. The palatine hones, also dentigerous, bound the posterior 
nares in front, and are elongated antero-posteriorly. 

The mandible presents a dentary (probably including a splenial) 
elemeu't, an angular and an articular ossification. 

Those surfaces of the cranial bones which were covered by the 
skin are usually rugose, and sculptured much in the same way as 
those of the crocodiles, and they frequently present symmetricaliy- 
disposed grooves, the so-called “mucous canals,” which, very pro- 
bably, lodged sensory apparatuses resembling the similarly-named 
structures in fishes — ^the homologues of which are found in existing 
Urodela, 

The hyoid is unkno’wn, and what appears to be traces of a branchial 
apparatns have been observed only in young specimens of Archego- 
saurus. Hence it ia probable, not only that no known Labyrinth- 
odonts were perennihranchiate, but that the air-breathing condition 
supervened early in the course of tbeir development. 

The Labyrinimodonts doubtless possessed a well-developed chon- 
drocranium, but such a structore would necessarily perish in the 
course of fossilisation. The singular resemblance of 'ie labyrinth - 
odont skull to -that of the JPeronielaf in the arrangement of the 
bones which bound the cavity of -the mouth, and the disposition of 
the teeth upon them, suggests a comparison of the other cranial 
bones in the two groups. Starting from the nasals of Bpicriumt 
which may be safely identified •with those of the Labyrinthodonts, 
the bone marked (2) in Bpicritim corresponds very closely -with -the 
labyrinthodont “prefrontal;” and that numbered (1), with the 
“post-orbitaL” STo. 3 in JSpicrium, in some respects answers to 
the so-called “lachrymal” of the Labyrinthodonts; while the 
naaxilla of the Csecilian may be taken to represent both maxilla and 
jugal of the Labyrinthodont. But if this be so, the squamosal of 
Bptcrtiem corresponds with the supra-temporal of the Labyrinth- 
odont ; and a question arises as to the true nature of the “squa- 
mosal” and ^‘post-frontal ” of the latter.^ 

27ie Ztmba. — ^The pectoral arch in the Amphibia is distinguish- 
able into a scapular, a coracoidal, and a preecoracoidal region, 
although the extent to which these parts of the primitive cartilagin- 
ous ardb. become separately ossified varies very much in the different 
members of “the group. 

In Protmis, Menohrcmchusy OrypiobroTichm, and Mmopoma, 
ossification occurs only in the scapular region. In Sirm and 
Amphimna an' additional broad coracoidal ossification occurs, but it 
does not meet the scapular ossification in 'the glenoidal cavity. The 
junction, however, takes place in SiredoTi and the Salamanders. In 
none of the Vrodela does any ossification appear in or upon the 
prsecoracoidal or supra-scapular cartil^e. 

A snpra-scapular ossification exists in all known Armra, All hut 
Microps and SyloBdaetylus^ have a pr^ecoracoid, which acquires a 
sheath of bony matter. The glenoidal cavity is hounded by the 
prsecoracoid, coracoid, and scapula ; and in some cases (e.g., Bac^- 
lethra) the ossified ends of the three unite and give rise to a m- 
radiate suture in the glenoidal cavity, jnst as the pubis, ischium, 
and ilium of most Yertehrata unite in •&€ acetabulum. In Sy stoma 
gibbosym, contrary to the usual rule, fiho prsecoracoid is far broader 
than the coracoid (Parker). 

In the higher Antira, a median piece, of v&jj variable size, form, 
and consistency, extends forwards from the junction of the pree* 
coracoids. Mr Parker considers it to be an outgrowth from these, 
and terms it •the omosUmtmi. 

The long bones, both in the fore and hind limbs, consist of an 
axis of cartilage, sheathed in, and more or less replaced hy, a dia- 
physia of membrane bone. The extremities of the cartilageB fre- 
quently undergo calcification, and are thus converted into epiphyses, 
A strong crest characterises the namerua in many male Anurc^ 
In the latter, the radius and ulna coalesce into one hone, while in 
all other Amphdbia they remain distinct. 

In JSiredon, Chyptobrcmchua^ and Menopoma^ the caipua contains 
eight separate cartilages, of which three — ^the radiale, isbiermediimi, 
and ulsids’e — form a proximal row ; and four distalia^ a distal row. 
Between these two series lies a single centraU, 

In MmohrcmcJvus, there are only six carpal cartilages — ^the ulnare 
and intermedium, and the radiale and ramal distale, respectively, 
having apparently, as Gegenbaur suggests, coalesced. 

Jji ArnpTiimna dtda^tylvm^ 'the number of casual cartilages is 
reduced to four, and in Jh'ot&aa to -three. In both ‘these cases the 
two largest cartilages form a proximal row. 

^ On the stractnre of the skoH, as of whate-ver else is known of the 
organisation of the Labyrinthodonts, the reader -vrill find full, ex- 
cellently arranged, and well-digested information in the “ "Report of the 
Oommitteq of the British Association on ‘the Labyrinthodonts of the 
Ooal Measures,” drawn up by Mr MiaJI, British AasoGicutim BeportSi 
1873. 

® Parker On ihs ^lotdder Girdle^ p. 67. 
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The Salmnmidfnda neually hare seven carpal elements. In the 
proximal row there are two — a radiale and a coalesced intermedimn 
and nlnare. There is a single centrale and four distalia. These are 
Tarionsly ossifiaiTintil,iii2Wi()» cfristatns and (dpestTis,eX\. are ossified. 

No nrodele amphihian has more than four digits in the manns, 
and the number may be reduced to three, or even two {AmpMurm 
didac^lwn). When four digits are present the numher of the 
phalange is usually 2, 2, 8, 2. 

Among the Anura, Dug^s and Gregenbaur have shown that £(m- 
hinator and Pelohates have eight distinct carpal hones — two in the 
proximal row (radiale, intennedium-ulnare), five in the distal, and 
one between these two rows. This last, which is the centrale, lies 
on the radial side of the manus, and articulates with the three 
radial distalia, much as the navicular hone articulates with the 
three cuneifonnia in the mammalian tarsus. In ^ana escuUnta, 
there are also two hones in the proximal row, and the centrale lies 
on the radial side of the carpus. But there are only three hones in 
the distal row ; one large, on the ulnar side, which hears the third, 
fourth, and fifth metacarpals, and two small ossicles on the radial 
side, which articulate with the first and second metacarpals. 

Thera are five digits in the manus of the Anwraj but the pollex 
IS rudimentary, being represented only by a cartilaginoxis or more 
or less ossified style. The second and thurd digits usually have two 
phalanges each, and the fourth and fifth, three (2, 2, 3, 3). 

The pectoral arch of the Labyrinthodonts is ^st ^own in 
Arekegosaurus, where it presents three ossified elements, which pro- 
bably answer to the coracoid, prsecoracoid, and scapula. The hones 
of the fore-limb in the Labyrinthodonts are always weak relatively 
to the size of the body. There appear to have been five digits, the 
carpus remaining unossified. 

In Proteus^ Menolranckus, and Amphivmia, the pelvic ardi is not 
connected with any distinctly modified sacral vertebra, and the 
ilium is very small. The pubes and ischia are represented by broad 
cartilaginous plates, which unite, and may become fused together 
in the middle line. 

In MeTiohraiichus, the pubic portion of the pelvis is continued for- 
wards into a broad triangular median process. In Svredon, Meno- 
poTnt^ Cry^tobraTichus, and the Salamanders, there is a similar 
median process, reminding one of the omoatemum in the pectoral 
arch of tiie Anivra, It becomes bifurcated anteriorly. The ilium 
is always ossified ; and there are ischial ossifications in all bnt 
Proteus. On the other hand, the puhio region always remains 
cartilaginous in the Urodela, 

Hyrtlhas shown that Oryptohranehus has no proper knee-joint, the 
femur being united with the tibia and fibula by a solid fibrous mass ; 
and that, in Menopoma, the cavity of the knee-joint is very small. 

The tibia and fibula in the Urodela are always separate, and the 
proximal elements/ of the tarsus are not elongated. The greatest 
number of tarsal elements is found in GryptohramAktis and Meno~ 
pcwwt, which, according to Hyrtl, have three cartilages in the proxi- 
mal, and five in the distal, row, while two are central. In Si/redon, 
the tarsus completely resembles the carpus, but there is one more 
disM cartilage. The tarsus therefore consists of three proximal 
cartilages (fibUiley intermediv/my JQyuZcbre)^ one central and 

five distal (distalia). In the Salamanders, there is usually the same 
uumber and disposition of the tarsal cartiJ^os ; hut more or fewer 
are ossified, and it is interesting to remark that the two fibular 
distalia sometimes become united into a ** cuboid,” 

^ MemhrarhcKuslciSL^ two (or three) proximal, one central, and three 
distal tarsal cartilages ; Amphmma, three proximal and two distal 
ProJsMs, two cartniages on the fihular, and one on the tihi^ side. 

Siaredmy OryptolrranchuSy Menopomay and most Salamanders have 
five digits in the pM ; M&sAbrmudbvsy four ; ArnpMvma, three ; 
and ProtettSy two. The number of the phalanges in the pentadactyle 
foot is uanaUy 2, 2, 3,^ 3, 2. ^ In iSiredon, HjStl found 1, 2, 3, 4, 2. 

In the Anura, the tiium is greatly elongated, and the pubes and 
ischia are flattene^^ discoidal, and applied together by iheir 
surfaces. The i lluTu and the ischium, alone, become coin|detely 
ossified, and there is no pr»puhic process. 

The tibia fibula coalesce into one bone. Two elongated bones 
form, a proximal row in the tarsus, and are commonly united by 
their epiphysial ends (s.p., Moffut; they remain separate in Bom- 
hinator). In JRama esoule^a, the distal confluent ends of these 
bones (which possibly answer to the astragalus and calcaneum) pre- 
sent a transversely elongated articular surface, which is convex from 
the dorsal to the plan'tor side. Between this and the proximal end 
of ihe second and thi r d metatarsals lies a discoidal, more or less 
calcified, cartilage. The convex distal face of this cartilage articn- 
lates with these two metatarsals. its fihular side a strong 

ligamentous hand passes to the proximal end of the fiBh metatarsal, 
and a fibrous j^hte to the fibular and plautar edge of the fourth 
metatarsal, so that the hand and plate axe interposed between these 
me^tarsals and the coalesced astragalus and calcaneum,* On the 
^ial tide of the discoidal cartilage lies another, which is elongated 
from the dorsal to the plantar tide, and concave proximally, to 
artLoiiiate with the tihiti side of the distal end of the coalesced 
astragalus and calcaneum. The inner or tihial face of this cartilage 


articulates with the proximal end of the elongated first joint of the 
caZear. Its distal end is connected by a strong band of ligamentoufl 
fibres, within which a nodule of cartilage may be enmosea, with the 
proximal ends of the first and second metatarsals. The second joint 
of the calcar has the form of an ungual phalanx. 

InBufo and BomUmiory according to Gegenbaur, the calcar con- 
sists of only a single piece. 

The pelvic arch of the Labyrinthodonts appears to have contained 
a well-ossified pubic element, in which respect it differs from that 
of all other Amphibia, The hmd-limh, like the fore-limb, wae 
relatively weak. The tibia and fibula are distinct. In the few 
cases in which the pes is preserved it is pentadactyle, with a short 
cartilaginous tarsus. 

The Irdegwmendary Orgams , — ^In all recent AmphiMa, the integu- 
ment is remarkable for the great abundance of simple follicular 
glands which are distributed through it, and are sometimes all of 
one kind (e.^., Protem)^ though in other cases two sorts of such 
glands can he distinguished (Bcma), In many Amura and Urodelay 
these glandular structures attain a greater complication of structure, 
especially near the angle of the jaw, and constitute what are termed 
the ** parotoid ** glan£. In some cases, the secretion of these glands 
is extremely acrid and irritating. In some Urodela (Prot&m and 
Bvrtd(yrC)y and In the tadpole, the epidermis becomes modified in 
ration with the termination of sensory nerves, in the head and 
along the body, in the region of the nerve of the lateral line, and 
gives rise to sensory organs of the same nature as those which are 
found in the lateral line and the so-called mnebus sacs and canala 
of fishes.^ 

In a few Armtay ossification takes place in the dorsal integument, 
and this process may go so ftir as to give rise to bony plates, whidi 
may become closely connected with the spines of tiie subjacent 
vertebrae (BruchycephahiSy Ceratophrys), In the majority of the 
Peromelay oval, cycloid scales are imbedded in the transverse folds 
of the in^gument, and constitute another point of resemblance be- 
tween the members of this group and the Labyrinthodonts. But the 
rows of scales are not confined to the ventral surface, and the scales 
themselves differ in structure from those of the Labyrinthodonts. 

In the Urodela and Arntra, the epidermis is periodically exuvi- 
ated, 

Th^Alimmiary OrgauB . — ^The tc^h of the recent 
vary a good deal in form. In the Urodela^ they are usually 
conical and pointed j frequently more or less curved ; some- 
times, as in Anaidesy lancet-shaped. Siren has the surfaces 
of the vomers and palatines covered with parallel series of 
small dents en hrosse. In Geratophrysy the bases of the 
teeth are slightly grooved longitucBnally. In Archego- 
saurusj similar grooves are more marked, and give rise to 
folds of the waU of the tooth. These, extending inwards 
and ramifying, give rise to the complicated or labyrin- 
thic^’ structure exhibited by transverse sections of the 
teeth of the typical Labyrinthodonts. Very generally, the 
teeth become ankylosed with the subjacent bones, and are 
replaced by others developed at their bases. In the Laby- 
rinthodonts, some of the anterior teeth frequently become 
much larger than the rest. The Anura are remarkable 
for the total absence of teeth in the mandibles, in all but 
one or two genera, while many have no premaxillary or 
maxillary teeth. The Toads have no teeth in the upper 
jaw. Pipa is altogether edentulous. Siren alone presents 
plates of horn upon the gingivel surfaces of the premaxillaa 
and of the dentary elements of the mandible. 

Teeth may be developed upon the premaxillae and 
maxillaB, the palatines, and the dentary and the splenial 
elements of the mandible; but they do not occur else- 
where, — ^the so-called sphenoidal teeth of some Salaman- 
ders being really borne, as has been seen, on the peculiarly 
modified palatines. 

The buccal cavity is usually spacious, and the widely-separated 
posterior nares open into the anterior part of it. In the lower Uro- 
delay the branchial clefts lie at the sides of the pharynx, and the 
median aperture of the glottis is situated far back. In the Urodela, 
and some Anwa, there are no Eustachian passages ,* hut, in most 
Armray these passages have the form of wide recesses leading out 
of the pharynx. Id. Pipa and JDactyleihra alone, the “recesses" 
are converted into Eustachian “tubes,” which open by a common 

^ Recherches su/t les orgems sensitifsy qui se trouvent dems Vepiderme 
du ProUe et de V Axolotl, by B. Bugnion. Lausanne, 1873. 
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median aperture; this is relatively wider in BactyMhra, Two 

g rooves in the mucous membrane of the roof of the mouth pass 
om the Eustachian to the posterior nasal apertures, and enclose a 
lyrate space, in these genera. 

The tongue^ is rudimentary in the lower Urod&la; hut, in the 
Salamanders, it may be free, fleshy, and even mushroom-shaped. 
In and JDactylethra^ no trace of a tongue is to he observed. 

In as in most Anura^ the anterior end of the tongue is com- 

paratively small and little elevated above the mucous membrane of 
the floor of the mouth, hut the posterior end is produced into a 
free fleshy mass, bifurcated at its extremity. It is this free end 
which is thrown forward in the act of prehension, the tongue turn- 
ing on its anterior end as on a hinge. WiinopTinryrvus is the only 
Anuran in which the anterior end of the tongue alone is free. 

In the males of many Awwrcu the mucous membrane of the mouth 
is produced outwards, on each side, between the mandible and the 
hyoid, into a sac, which becomes filled with air, and gives rise to a 
conspicuous projection of the integument of the throat. In some 
cases these two sacs coalesce into one. 

Salivary glands have not been discovered in any Amphibia, 
Except in the Feromela, the gullet is short. It passes into an 
elongated stomach, the long axis of which coincides with that of 
the body in the t/rodela and Feromela, but becomes ohHque, or 
transverse, in the Anwra, The intestine is never very long, and, 
consequently, its convolutions are few and simple. There is always 
a marked distinction between the small and the large intestine. The 
latter opens into a cloaca, which receives the ducts of the urinary 
and genital apparatus. The stomach and intestine are enclosed in 
peritoneum, and su^ended to the roof of the abdominal cavity by 
a mesenteric fold. The liver is always provided with a gall-hladder. 
It is distinctly bilohed in most Amira; and, in Fipa and Bacty- 
Uthra, the two lobes are completely separate, the gall-hladder being 
attached to the right lobe. In the Feromela, the liver has an ex- 
ceptional form, being divided into a great nunfl)er of small lobes, 
arranged in a longitudinal series so as to overlap one another. 

A pancreas is always present ; but sometimes, as in FLana, it is 
smabC and its glandular substance surrounds the hepatic duct. The 
spleen, enclosed in the mesentery, is elongated in tiie Urodela and 
Feromela, rounded in the Anwra, 


The Organs of Circulation * — The heart is contained 'within 
a pericarditun, the walls of which generally exhibit 






waU of tlio sinus venosus and. of the auricles being 
removed ; A sinus veuosus ; /. v. c. Inferior vena cava ; 
L, s, V, e. left superior vena cava; left auiide ; 
B. A. right auricle; Spt septum auriculomm ; F. 
veutricle; T, a, trtmcus arteriosus; 1, 2, 3, i, the 
aortic arches. The arrow traverses the sinu-auricular 
aperture. The auriculo-ventricular aperture lies to 
the right of the arch formed hy the free edge of the 
septum. 






Pc 


numerous scat- x.s.v.e*. 

tered pigment 
cells, and though 

delicate in lie ‘ A'( 

&esh state, are , '' ,< ■ • V 

apt to become ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
tough and almost ^ ' C' 

pergamentaceous 

in spirit sped- } 

mens. The heart 

(if we apply that \ 

name to the 
whole apparatus 

enclosed within Lateral view of 

the pericardium, the heart contained within the pericardium, the left 
X .1 Trail of the sinus venosus and of the aurides being 

except tne vense removed; a sinus venosus inferior vena cava; 
cavaB^ presents a »• v- c, left superior vena cava; LA., left auiide ; 
cav»;, presents a ^ ^ right auricle; S^t. septum auriculorum ; F. 

senes of fi've veutncle; T, a, tnmcus arteriosus; 1, 2, 3, i, the 
+ o aortic arches. The arrow traverses the sta-aiMculw 

segmenis, jjperture. The auriculo-ventricular aperture lies to 

which^ enumera- the right of the arch formed by the free edge of the 

tiug them from 

beHnd forwards, the following terms may be applied: — 1, 
The sirnts venosus ; 2, the atrium; 3, the veniriculus; 4, the 
pylanginim (from irvXdv, a gateway, and dyyctov, a vessel); 
and 5, the synangimn. Atrium here denotes the auricular 
division of the heart, comprising the right and left 
auricles. Pylangium and synangium, together, are the 
equivalents of that portion of the heart which lies between 
the ventricle and the anterior wall of the pericardium, and 
which has been variously named hulbus, cams, and truncus^ 
arteriosm. 

These five segments of the heart are so arranged, that 
the sinus and atri'um lie on the dorsal and posterior aspect 
of the organ, while the others occupy its ventral and anterior 
region. Viewed sideways, in fact, the heart has the shape 


of a of which the sinus and atrium occupy the upper, 
and the other segments the lower half. But it also 
always presents, , 5 ,^ 

more or less, a 

lateral flexure, / 

between its an- » , 

teriar and poste- Sfit. 

nor points of 
adherence to the jiaZ%\ ■ 

middle line of //"' ^ ^ 

the pericar- . ' ' ^vv 

dinm; so that, \ ^ 

viewed from \ 

above, it ap- y 

proximates the i ' ’ A ^ 

form of an N, of / j\ \ •. 

which the right / \ \ ‘ ^ 

half is repre- ^s.vc. \ '• 

sented by the 

synangium, py- k 

Ian gium, and Fig. is. — ^ ventral view of the aame heart coutaiued in the 
-iro-rt+Tinltt ork/1 pericardium. JE.f.v.c. right superior vena cava. The 

ventncie, ana pylangiuir laid open to show the two transveree row* 
the left hg.lf by valve^ F®. The commencement of the syuan- 
. % gium CSTp.), cut across. 

the atnmn and 

sinus. The pylangium, in fact, always arises from the 
right side of the ventricle, while a large part of the atrium 
and of *1116 sinus very often lies to the left of the ventricle, 
the auriculo-ventricu- Td.. 

lax aperture of the ven- j. - 

tricle looking to the 
left side and forwards. 

There is an interest- 
ing difference to be ^ 
observed in the relative ‘ 
position of these seg- /V 
ments of the heart in 
the lower and the 
higher Amphibia* In 
Siredon, for example, ^ 

the greater part of the 
sinus lies completely 

behind the ven^cle, 17 .— posterior view of the same heart, ro- 
and the sinu-auncular moved from the pericardium *, P.i». pulmonary 
aperture is situated on 

the posterior face of the atrium, on a level with the posterior 
part of the ventricle ; but, in the Frogs, the sinus lies 
altogether above the ventricle, without sensibly projecting 
behmd it, and the sinu- 5 . 

auricular opening lies in x.s:ire^^ 

the dorsal face of the \ 

atrium, in front of the * 

level of the auriculo- \ 

ventricular aperture. In 
other words, the seg- ^ 
ments of the heart have t ■ 

a less marked vertical S ' w 

flexure in the lower, ^ 

than in the higher jiwi- S 'l'- 

phibia, and more nearly 

approach the condition /--i 

of the embryonic heart. 




Fie. 17.— Posterior view of the same heurt, re- 
moved from the pericardium j P.i». pulmonary 
vein. 




S ' 


j\ .1 

e: 


In correspond^ce 

this, the superior cavae the opening of the pulmouary vein, P.«., and 

traverse the pericardium 

to enter the sinus near its posterior end in Siredon^ but 
about its middle in the Frog. _ ^ _ 

The dnus venosus is a thin walled sac, which is relatively 
largest in the lower Amphibia and smallest in the Frogs. 
Anteriorly, it usually receives, on each side, one of the 
two superior venae cftvae ; posteriorly, the single vena cava 
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inferior opens into it. But, in some cases (as in Mmo~ 
branekuB and Fipa, according to Meyer) the inferior vena 
cava divides in- 

^ \ PT-: \ 

\\ \ \ ^ y A 


to two branches, 
each of which 
coalesces with 
the superior 
vena cava of its 
sidebefore open- 
ing into the 
sinus. The supe- 
rior cavse may 
open into the 
sinus 



immedi-^®* Heart of IBjdna, uculmia. — Lateral view of the 

heart contained within the pencardimn. (The heart has 
ately after they been carefully drawn to scale intttUy and the parts shown 
- hy dissection pnt in aa if the orj^an were transparent.) 
S. smua venosua; I.c. inferior vena cava; SmjhX left 
superior cava; opening of the right superior 

cava; P,V, pnlmonary vein 0ts dotted contour is seen 
through the left superior cava) ; c, style introduced into 
the pnlmonary vein and passing into the left auricle; 
^ style Introduced Into the sinn-auricnlar aperture and 
passing into the right auricle (fi,X), where its end is 
visible to the right of the septnm, Bpt, Vc. ventricular 
cavity. T.a. tnmcus exterlosna Ao. aoitte arch; a, 
ligament passing from the wall of the pericardium to the 
ventricle. 


J?iA. 



Z.A, 


have traversed 
the pericardi- 
um, as in MeTKh 
hranchm ; or, 
they may be 
short trunks, as 
in the Frogs j or, 
as in Siredon 
and the Salamanders, the right cava may be long and the 
left short. 

The sinu-auricular aperture, by which the sinus and the 
right auricle communicate, is smaD, relatively to the size of 
these two cavities, and 
has an oval form. Its 
lips may be slightly 
prolonged towards 
the cavity of the 
auricle, but do not 
give liae to very de- 
finite sinu- auricular 
calves. 

The auricular seg- 
ment of the heart, or 
atriwn, is always 
more or less bi-lobed, 
the truThcus arteriosvA 
beinn embraced bv 

««« 30.— Ventral view of the heart of JKosna c#om- 

tne two lobes, one of ImtOy obtained in the same way. A style is 

which proiects on its *^®fyertxire which leads from 

, , ^ ventricle into the pylanglum; L.A. left 

ngnt side and tne auricle; Ao. Ao*. aortic arches; J*. a. e. «. right, 
Other on the left. The werlorcava. 

right and left lobes axe equal in Froteus ; both lobes are 
large and sacculated in Siven; in Ji^enohraTicJhuSf the left 
lobe seems to be ^rge, in the right j but many 

of these differences are pro- 
bably accidental In the 
Bullfrog the 

two lobes of the atrial 
segment of the heart com- 
pletely envelop the trmicus 
<xHerioms^ and become 
united together by fibrous 
tissue, which connects their 
walls on the ventral side of 
the truTtem. The atrium 
is usually divided into two 
cavities, of whi($h the left 
is smaller than the right, 
by a septum, which ex- ®^®'^l^Tbeiieartofnanaejictt?e»w,vlew- 
W the left wall of 

thd (Xtrium towards the pulmonary v^s. 

aurrculo-ventricular aperture. The cavity of the auricular 
se^ent thus becomes divided into, a smaller, left, auricle, 
which lies behind and to the left of the septum, and a 
larger, right, auricle, to the right and in front of the 


f!.s.v.c 







septum. In the Frogs, the septum aurymlorum is a com- 
plete partition, containing muscular fibres, and the septal 
branches, with their ganglia, of the cardiac nerves of the 
pneumogastria 
It divides the 
auriculo - ventiicu - 
lar aperture, pass- 
ing from one au- 
riculo - ventricular 
valve to the other, 
and ending be- 
tween them by a 
free edge, which 
might almost be 
said to He in the 
cavity of the ven- 
tricle (Fig. 23). 

In Lissotridxm 
punctatvs^ and in 
SiredoTif the sep- 

fmm still rnm- 32.— The left auricle of the bullfrog (Jtanapipient) 

® j laid open m such a rnauner as to show the a^tum 

plete, ends in the with its nerves <n) and ganglia (g), and the manner 
on ^ which it descends upon tlie free surfaces of the 
oaviny ui lmc au- auricuio-ventricular valves, F^, F*. P.o. opening of 
ricular segment by pulmonary vein; X.S.U.C. left superior vens 
j. j ° -I • T cava ; K ventricular cavity. 

a free edge, which 

arches over the auricuio-ventricular aperture. In Jfeno- 
hranchus^ the septum is reduced to Kttle more than a 
wide-meshed network of branched muscular bands, and, in 
FroteuSy the existence of a septum is doubtful 

The auricuio-ventricular aperture is always situated at 
the left side of the posterior end of the auricular segment, 
where the latter joins the ventricle. In Fana esculenta 
and pipiem it possesses distinct, though short, membrane- 
ous valves, the free edges of which, directed towards the 
ventricular cavity, are kept down by fine tendinous filaments. 

The common 'trunk, formed by the union of the two 
pulmonary vems, runs over the dorsal wall of the sitms 
vmomsy passes between the two superior cavae, and, usually 
dilating, opens into the cavity of the left auride, close 
to the sinu-auricular aperture; and, in fact, separated 
from it only by the septum, which continues the direction 
of the right wall of the pulmonary vein. 

The ventricular segment always has thick walls and a 
comparatively small cavity, which lies in the anterior half 
or base of the ventricle, and takes a direction froin left to 
right, or from the auricuio-ventricular aperture to that of 
the truncus arteriosus. In consequence of the loose and 
spon^ texture of ^ the greater part of the thickness of the 
ventricular wall, it must be recollected that its apparent 
cavity by no means represents its capacity. 

The truncm arteriosus of Mendbrcmchus is subcylindrical, 
in that half which is nearest the ventricle, but, in the other 
half, has a dilated and ovoid form. The latter, in reality, 
consists of the origins of the aortic arches, closely united 
together (synaw^m), while the former subdivision is the 
gateway between the ventricle and the great vessels, or the 
jlcungium. It presents two transverse rows of semilunar 
valves, three in each row; the lower or posterior row being 
close to the opening of communication between the pylan- 
gium and the ventricle, while the other row is near the 
anterior end of the pylangium. 

lixSiredon(Mg^, 16 and 16) there is the same division into 
a pylangium proper and a large oval bulb-like synangium, 
formed by the united aortic arches. Three valves in a 
transverse row are situated at each end of the pylangium. 
An obHque ridge projects from the dorsal w^ of the 
pylangium, beginning low on the left side, and gradually 
increasing in size, until it passes into the dorsal valve of 
the anterior row. There is a small space in front of the 
anterior row of valves, into which projects the posterior 
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f rte end of an oblique, but nearly horizontal septum, wMcb 
divides the cavity of the synanginm. From this thick parti- 
tion thinner septa radiate to the walls of the synangimn, 
which they thus divide into five longitudinal canals, of which 
that which lies to the right is twice as large as any of 
the others. In fact, it also becomes subdivided, further 
forwards, by a longitudinai septum, and then there are six 
canals answering to the six aortic arches which spring from 
the synangium, where it reaches the anterior end of the 
pericardium. According to Hyrtl's account, the pylan- 
gium of Gryptohrarickus has a veiy similar structure} but 
the synangium is completely split into two trunks, each of 
which contains three canals. 

This leads to the structure of the truncus arteriosus 
observed in the Frogs, which consists almost wholly of the 
pylangium. Three tMck semilunar valves are placed at 
the ventricular .v. ca. ^ \ a 
end of this re- 
gion, and three 
others, also of jin- 
equal dimensions, 
at its synangial / 3 ’ 

end. A longitudi- ^ /yf ‘ ' ^ 

nal ridge, with a ^7' -4 j 

rounded, free, ven- '/ 1 J 

tral edge, projects H 

from the dorsal 

wall of the py- / ‘ ' 

langium. It is J 

thicker anteriorly •' 

than posteriorly, j 

and is directed . ^ t 

obliquely, so that •' / / f f ■ '\ 

its anterior end 1 - /j / 

passes into the '/ - y 

right anterior * / 

valve, while its / 

posterior extre- 






mity is close to Fiq. 23.— The heart of Rma. pipiem. The yentilde (K), 
thetnuicus arteriosus, and the aorttctruuks (Ao.) are 
the ieit posterior the Tentral side, SpU free edge of 

valve. The ante- septum aurlculorum; vX semUuuar valves at Ihe 
vauvo. xiio axAw; ^^jjtricular end of the pylaugimn ; v®, valves at its 

nor valves 01 the synangial end; S, the septum of the spylanglum ; 
nvIftTiD-inm (v^) Py aperture of the pulmonary trunks; Cb. the 
p y langium ) apertures of the carotid trunks, 
are much larger 

than the posterior valves; and, of the three anterior valves, 
that which lies on the dorsal side is the smallest. ^ Imme- 
diately beyond it is situated the aperture (p\ which leads 
into the pulmonary trunks. In &ont of the prtoonary 
aperture is a wide cavity, whence the two great aortic trunks 
(Ao, Ao^) spring. A tongue-hke projection springs from 
the dorsal wall, and divides the cavity imperfectly. On the 
ventral side of the base of this ton^e axe the two open- 
ings {Ca) which lead into the carotid trunks. The three 
trunks — carotid, aortic, and pulmonary— pass out of the 
pericardium together, so closely united that they appear 
one. It is only at some distance beyond the pericardiim 
that they separate, — ^the anterior ending in the rete mirahUe, 
which has received the name of the carotid gland }^^ j 
the middle becoming the arch of the aorta; the posterior, 
the pulmo-cutaneons artery.^ 

In the JPeroT/iela {e*g. MpicriurfC), the heart presents many 
singular peculiarities (Fig. 24 ). In the first place, it is 
moved back to a distance which is relatively far greater 
than in any other Amphibia and in most lizards. IText,^ it is 
extremely elongated, and thd trwicus aHxnosv^ is relatively 
more prolonged than any other part of the heart. But 

‘ The structure of the heart in the AmpMtm has been recently dis- 
cussed vdth great ability, by M, Amiand Sabatier in Ms Etudes swr U 
dOAbr Montpellier, 1873. 


the relative proportions of the pylan^um and syaangium 
are the reverse of those which obtain in the Anura, 
two transverse rows of valves which mark the boundaries 
of the pylangium are situated close to one another, near 
the origin of the trunctcsy all the rest of which is made up 
of the synangium. A longitudinal partition, at first, divider 
the cavity of the synangium into two 
unequal passages ; but, towards its / " 

anterior end, it contai:^ four equal //' ’ \ 

canals. Having reached the anterior ' / ' ^ 

extremity of the pericardium, the > ' 
synangium divides, and the two pairs ' ' •/ i 1 
of canals become independent, but 
closely united, trunks, which run, on y 
each side of the trachea, to about the jj/ ^ 

level of the glottis. Here the two yf v 

tranks join, and pass into the single xy-urs 

arch of the aorta, which turns sharply C 

back beneath the vertebral column, gi \\ / ; ■ 

The carotid artery is given off from " 

the junction of the two trunks with i ! '.■* 

the single dorsal aortic arch. Shortly j; f 
before the two trunks join, that upon p > j j 

the dorsal side ^ves off the pulmon- ['j * * / 1 ► ■ 

ary artery. A single pulmonary vein ri — 5 / 1; j, “1 

opens into the left auricle; and it is j ,i 1 

woriAiy of notice, that the auricles | I ' t 

and sinus are situated as far forwards . . f I .■ 5 

on the dorsal aspect of the heart as in ^ ji j ' 
the Frogs. \ 1 


Ag regards tbe number and destination 
of the great vessels which arise from the 
synangium, great differences obtain in the 
different groups of tbe ^wphihicc. 

In the peiennibranchiate Urodetaf each 
of the three, or four, branchial arches has its 
appropriate aortic trunk, which springs 
mediately, or immediately, from the synan- 
gium. The three anterior aortic trunks 
supply the gills, hut are not wholly distri- 
buted to them; so that the trunks wMch 
unite to form the domal aorta are derived 
partly ffom the gills and partly come 
rectly from the ventral aorte. Hie anterior 
aortic arch gives off, on its ventral aide, 
a hyomandihular artery to the walls of the 
oral cavity, which appears to represent the 




oral cavity, which appears to represent tne 

remains of the hyoidean and mandibular y / 

aortic arches, wrnle, dorsaUy, it supplies ^ 

the internal carotid. The pulmonary a^ry 24^ Ventral 7ieT»» 01 tiie 

is given off horn the fourth aortic arch, or head and tnmk of Ept* 

j6rom the common trunk, which is formed crium Mn. 

by the union of this -with those which pre- 

cede it. aroies; Gl. glottie; zr. 

In Gryptohrcmchflis, according to Hyrtl, trachea; l^c. h^or 
three trunis ttre given off on eadi side from ca^; ^ yenMe: 
the synangium. The most anterior cor- ’ aiid 

responds with the hyomandihular artery of superior cavse, T,a, tnm- 
the perennibranchiate forms. The second 

belongs to the first branchi^ arch. It p^onary arteiy* T^e 
gives off no branch, but unites with the peiicardiuni (lightly 
third and largest vessel to form a common shaded) extends as fw 
trunk, whioh^tes with its feLow beneath 
the vertebral column, and ^ves rise to the 

dotsal aorta. The posterior aortic arch gives off the puhnouary 
artery (which supplies a branch to the alimentary can^). From 
the common trunk a maxillary and an internal carotid artery 
are supplied ; while a third branch passes to the ventral side of the 
atlas, and, turning backwards, passes between the transverse process 
of the second and succeeding vertebrse as a collateral vertebral artery. 

In Salamamdra, there are four aortic arches. The most anterior 
of these belongs to the first branchial arch. It gives off a hyoman- 
dibular branch, then breaks up into a re^ miraMle, whence the 
internal carotid artery is continued, and is conneoted by a mere 
ductus Botalli with the second arch. The second and third arches 
give off no branches ; but, along with the slender ductus Botalli 
of the fourth arch, coalesce into the trunk which unites with its 
fellow to form the dorsal aorta. The fourth arch gives off the 
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pnlmonary artery, and a smaller dorsal entaneons brandi (Hyrtl). 

seats tbe second, third, and fonrth aortic ardies of ^v ^ra; sad 
that the first aortic arch of Salmuitidra answers to the first and 
second trunks which spring fix)m the synaag^ 

In the Anura there are apparently o^y two wrtio MchM, h^ 
as has already been observed, each of them is di^ded mto time 
».Tin1a The anterior canal ends in a re<« imrc^, 7 ® 

internal carotid artery proceeds, and it gives off the hyoniM(hbTriM 
M lingual artery. It therefore answers to the first arch of the 
Salammders. The second or middle canal is the l^est, md passes 
into a trunk which runs along the sides of the gullet; and 
backwards, unites with that of the opposite side_ in the dorsal aorta. 
The thirf canal ends in a trunk which divides into toe putoon^ 
and the great cutaneous arteries, which latto is di^bu^ to toe 
dorsal integument. It answers to toe third and fourth arches 
in the Salamanders. 



Fio. 25.— Ttie heart, great arterial trunks, and the adjacent principal nerves of 
Sana eseulmta, drarm to sctde. The positions of the anditoiy capsule 
Eustachian tube (^«.>, and hyoidoan comn indicated diagram- 

matically. X, root of the left lung; S,V. sinus venosus; vL ventrlCie, Au, 
Buiiclei Tr. A, truncus arteriosus; €.0. carotid gland; Ig. lingual artery; 
Or, carotid artery; Oph. ophthalmic artery, 2. Left arch of the aort^ pass- 
ing through the muscular diaphragm to the aorta Cdo.) heneath $ tr. iii, the 
transTerse process of the third veitebra , 6r. the brachial artery. 3. Pulmo- 
cutaneous artery ; cf. its cutaneous, p, its puhnonaTy division. Nerves 
V*, V*, drat, second, and third divisions of the trigeminal; Vllft, VIIp, 
anterior and posterior divisions of the portio dura; IX., the giossopharyngeal ; 
XI, the cutaneous branch of the yagus; X* the visceral trunk, giving off 
X*, the cardiae, X®, the puhnonic, and X®, the gastric hranches; X*, the 
laryngeal branch. Sp.I, the first spinal (hypoglossal) nerve ; the cut 

trunk of the second spinal nerve. 


In the PeroTnela (Epicrium) the two aortic trunks which spring 
&om the trti/ncus arteriosus would seem to correspond with the 
second and third of the frog, the first having become absorbed into 
the second. This is a point which can be meared np satisfactorily 
only by the study of development; but it is obvious that the heart 
and its arches have undergone greater changes in this group lhan 
m any of the others. 

With respect to the venous system, it is worthy of notice that 
the hlood returning from the hinder part of the body and the pos- 
terior extremities is, in part, carried to the kidneys, and in part 
poured into a vein which runs in the anterior wall of the abdominal 
cavity, — the anterior abdonumal min. Of the branches in which 
this vein teirminates anteriorly, one communicates with the portal 
vein, and one is distributed to the liver directly. In the Anwra^ 
venous radicles in the integument covering the back of the head 
and Moulders, unite to form a great cutaneous vein, which passes 
backwards, perforates the external oblique muscle, and then turn- 
ing abruptly forwards, ends in the subclavian vein. This vein 
carries away a large part of the blood of the cutaneous artery, 
which accompanies it in a great part of its course. 


The lymphxtiG system has been most carefully studied in 
the frog, where itconsists of (1.) widely-distributed lymphatic 
capillaries, andsinuses which ensheath the blood-vessels; (2.) 
subcutaneous lymph sacs; (3.) a large subvertebral cistemay 
enclosed between the diverging lam^Use df the mesentery, 
and placed in communication with the peritoneal cavity by 
minuta openings or stomata; (4.) four lymph hearts, two 
situated close to the transverse process of the third ver- 
tebra and two at the sides of the coccygeal style. These 


hearts pump the lymph into the adjacent veins. As the 
two pairs of lymph hearts have been discovered in Triton 
and Salamandra as well as in Mana, it is probable that 
they are present in the Urodela generally, No Amphihm 

possess lymphatic glands. -i. ^ i_ 

The ThfyTxvus Qlctnd in the TTrodetit lies behind the angle 
of the mandible {Triton^ SalaTnandra), or close to the 
dorsal ends of the branchial arches {Proteus^ Mesiohra7tchuB, 
Siredon, AmpUuma, Menopomd), In the Peromela it has 
the same position as m the abranchiate TTrodelct, In the 
tadpole the thymus occupies a place s imil ar to that which 
it possesses in the branchiate Urodela, In the adult frog it 
is to be found just behind the suspensorium. The Thyroid 
glandy usuaUy double, but single (according to Leydig) 
in Proteus, always lies in the immediate vicinity of the 
lingual vessels.^ 

The Respiratory Orgam, — ^The glottis in the Amphibia 
is situated in the middle line of the door of the pharynx 
Tti the perennibranchiate Urodela, it is a very small longi- 
tudinal slit leading into a narrow passage, which widens 
into a chamber into which the elongated pulmonary sacs 
open. The Urodela and the Peromela present mere car- 
tilaginous rudiments of a larynx ; but, in the Anura, this 
structure attains a great development, and becomes the 
instrument of the powerful voice with which many of these 
animals are provided. The larynx is lodged in the angle 
between the two thyro-hyals, with which it is closely con- 
nected. The chief part of the larynx is an annular cricoid 
I cartilage, with which two arytaenoid cartilages are articu- 
lated. Membranous folds, or freely projecting cartilagm^ 
ous processes of the arytaenoid cartilages {Pipa), play the 
part of vocal ligaments. In Pipa the larynx is extensively 
ossified. In Proteus, the lungs are long tubes, dilated at their 
posterior blind ends, and fixed to the dorsal walls of the 
abdominal cavity by folds of the peritoneum. In Tritm 
they are somewhat wider sacs, but, in both, the inner sur- 
faces of the pulmonary sacs are smooth. In Siren and 
Salamandra, the walls of the sacs become cellular, and in. 
Amphiuma, Menopoma, Cryptohranchus, and the Anura, 
the (jellulation acquires a considerable development. 

In Amphiuma, Menopoma, Cryptobranchus, and in the 
Peromela, there is a distinct trachea, which is of great 
length in the Peromela, In Pipa and Dactylethra there is 
no trachea, but each lung is connected with the laryngeal 
cavity by a bronchus. 

The Renal OrgaTts. — The kidney is a more or less 
elongated organ — ^longer in the Urodela and Peromela, 
shorter in the Anura — ^which lies on each side of the 
vertebral column, its posterior end being close to, or even 
extending back on the dorsal side of, the cloaca. 

In the female the efferent ducts of each kidney unite 
into a longer or shorter common trunk, which appears 
always to open into the cloaca by an aperture distinct 
from that of the oviduct, though the contrary statement 
is very generally received.^ In Rana escvlenta, there can 
be no doubt as to the distinctness of the minute urinary 
apertures from the large and conspicuous oviducal openings, 
close to which they are situated. Hyrtl says of Crypto- 
hranchus — “Ureter .... super latera cloacae descendens 
in coUum allantoidis exoneratur” {op, cit,, p. 84). 

In the male Amphibia, on the other hand, there is a 
longer or shorter duct common to both the renal and 
the genital products, which opens into the cloaca. In 
the Urodela, the duct is continued forwards along the 
outer side of the kidney to the anterior end of the ab- 

^ See Leydig, AnatoTmschrMstologische Untersuolvmgen Uber Fischs 
tend Bjeptilim, 1863. 

* See, for example, Stannius, Mmdlwih der Amphibim, gg, 260, 
261. On the other side. comp. Milne-Edwards, Zegma. t. vii. p. 330* 
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dominal cavity, and clearly represents tlie Wolffian duct 
of the embryo. Both the urinary tuhuli and the vasa 
efferentia of the testis open into this duct. In Crypto- 
hrarbchus the kidney is divided by a constriction into 
two portions — a slender, anterior, and a much thicker and 
longer, posterior, division. From the latter the efferent 
urinary canals proceed, and, curving outwards and back- 
wards, join the posterior part of the Wolffian duct. The 
former is traversed by the vasa eff&rmtkx, of the testes, 
which pass from its outer edge to the anterior portion of 
the Wolffian duct, so that it resembles an epididymis.^ 

In Proteus, according to Leydig, the anterior end of the 
Wolffian duct is infundibulifonii and open ; the vasa effer- 
entia of the testes open into the anterior moiety of the duct, 
the renal ducts, into its posterior moiely. The numerous 
arcuated renal ducts of the Salamanders and Tritons unite 
together, and open into the Wolffian duct near its cloaca! end. 
The Wolffian duct persists in BoTnJbmator ignetcs and Pisco- 
glossus pictus^ ; but, in most Anura, it becomes obliterated 
for the greater part of its extent, and the same canals 
serve to convey both the urinary and the spermatic fluids 
to the persistent cloacal end of the Wolffian duct, which 
ordinarily receives the name of ureter. The urinary bladder 
is always large, and is often bifurcated anteriorly. 

The Nervous System, — ^The amphibian brain is remark- 
able for the rudimentary condition of the cerebellum, which 
has the form of a mere band arching over thp anterior part 
of the fourth ventricle. The mesencephalon is divided 
above, more or less distinctly, into two optic lobes. The 
cerebral hemispheres are always relatively large, subcylin- 
drical in the Urodela, but wider behind than in front in 
the Anura, and they are generally closely united together 
by their inner faces. 

IK 



26.— -Diagram of the chief cranial nerves of .i2£t«a ueulenta, XL optic, IV. 
pathetic; Vi, orhito-nasal ; V®, superior maxillary; V®, Inferior maxillary; 
Vila. VIIp. anterior and posterior divisions of the portio dura; IX. the 
glosso-pharyngeal ; X the pneumogastric ; Xi, its dorsal branch. Sp* I. The 
first spinal nerve (hypoglossal). 01. olfactory nerve; Tg* tongue; Hg. cornu 
of the hyoid ; Hd. Harderian gland. 

Ten pairs of cranial nerves are always found — viz., 1, 
The olfactory; 2, optic; 3, oculomotor; 4, pathetic; 5, 
trigeminal ; 6, abducens ; 7, portio dura; 8, auditory ; 9, 
glossopharyngeal; 10, pneumogastric. The hypoglossal is 
always an extrarcranid nerve. 

1. The olfactory is usually a rounded cord, not dilated 
at its anterior end. Fischer has observed it to arise by 
two roots in Pipa. 

2. The optic nerves are attached, as usual, to the floor of 
the thalamencephalon. Fischer* found no chiasma in 
•Siredem or Meriohranchus. Dr Humphrey found none in 

^ Schmidt, Qoddard, and Van der Hoeven, Act^ieehnAmigetif over de 
ATMtomie van don (kypiobranchiis Japomcus, 

2 According to Von Wittich. “ BeitrSge zur niorphologischen und his- 
tologisctLenUntwickelimg der Ham und Qaschlechtswerkzeuge der nack- 
ten Amphihien,” Zeitsch/Hft fO/t WissenschaftUche Zoolog%e,^id, iv, 

“ Anatomische Alhotm,dhmgmi p. 123, et seq, 


Gryptobranchus ; but sections of the brain are needful 
before the actual absence of the chiasma can be considered 
to be satisfactorily proved. 

3. The omlowMar nerve remains distinct from the 
trigeminal in most Amphibia, but its branch to the superior 
rectus muscle appears to coalesce with the orbito-nasal 
division of the flfth in Sedamomdra terrestris (Fischer). 

4. The pathetic nerve remains distinct in Siredon and 
Gryptobrauchus, and in the Auuraj but in Salamaudra ter- 
restris, Fischer found that the superior oblique muscle was 
supplied by a branch from the orbito-nasal, with which, 
therefore, the pathetic had probably coalesced. 

5. The trigeminal gives rise, as usual, to a Gasserian 
gangHon; and this ganglion remains distinct from that of 
the seventh nerve in sdl the Urodela, though united with 
it by a com mi ssural band, which appears to answer to the 
nervus petrosus superfieialis mmor of the higher Vertebrata. 
In the Anvra, on the contrary, the two ganglia are closely 
approximated {Pelohates, BombinaiorY, or confounded 
together {Eana, Hyla, Bufo) in the adult, though they are 
distinct in the tadpole. The orbito-nasal, or first division 
of the trigeminal, is always separated from the second and 
third divisions by the ascending process of the snspen- 
sorium, when this structure is present. It supplies the 
tentacles of the PeromALa. In the tadpole, and in some 
Urodela, a cutaneous branch to the dorsum of the head is 
given off from the fifth. 

6. The abducens is distinct from the trigeminal in Salor 
mandra and Bufo, but coalesces with the Gasserian gan 
gHon in EaTia, Pipa, and most Anura, 

7 and 8. The portio dura and portio mollis arise by a 
common trunk, from which the portio dura soon separates, 
and either forms a distinct ganglion, as in the Urodela 
and Peromela, or fuses with the trigeminal 

9. The ganglion of the glossopharyngeal nerve appears 
to coalesce with that of the vagus, and the roots of the 
two nerves pass out of the same foramen in all the Amphibia 
except Siren, where, according to Fischer {op. (»^.,p.l47), the 
nerve leaves the skull by a distinct aperture, close in front of 
that for the pneumogastric, and forms a ganglion of its own. 

10. The vagus ox pneumogast/ric, in the perennibranchiate 
Amphibia, supplies the second and third branchia, and the 
cucullaris muscle ; gives off cutaneous, laryngeal, cardiac, 
pulmonic, and gastric branches, and sometimes as many as 
three cutaneous branches, one of which runs along the 
junction of the dorsal and ventral muscles to the hinder 
part of the body. These lateral nerves of the pneumo- 
gastric exist also in Menopoma, Amphiuma, and Triion, an<i 
in tadpoles ; but appear to be absent in Salamandra ter- 
restris and in the adult Anura (Fischer, kc.) These, 
however, po^vsess a cutaneous branch of the vagus, which 
accompanies the cutaneous branch of the puJmo-cutaneous 
artery, and is distributed more or less widely to the dorsal 
integument of the head and trunk, 

Fischer considers that a fine nerve, arising lower down 
than the vagus, and distributed to the abductors of the 
head in Pipa, is to be regarded as an accessorim. But, seeing 
that, in the Amphibia generally, the motor nerves of the 
larynx, and, where a cticullaris exists, the nerves of that 
muscle also, are supplied from the pneumogastric, the 
question of the presence or absence of an accessorius seems 
to reduce itself to this : Does the pneumogastric receive 
nerve fibres arising from the sides of the medulla oblongata 
and spinal cord between the roots of the spinal nerves 1 
And, as it certainly does not, the accessorius, as it exists 
in the higher Tertebrata, must be admitted to be absent in 
Amphibia. 

In most Amphibia, the first cervical nerve has the dis- 


4 According to Stamdns, JScmdhuch, p. 1^0. 
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tribution of tbe hypoglossal; in McfmhranolmB^ however, 
the corresponding nervous supply is furnished by the 
second and third cervical nerves, — ^the first spinal nerve, 
in this genus, perforating the sides of the body of the 
atlas, and being distributed to a muscle which passes from 
this vertebra to the occiput (Fischer, p, 158). In 
Pijoa the hypoglossal is furnished by the second cervical 
nerve ; in SalaTnantdray hy the first and second. There is 
no trace of any suboccipital nerve in the ATtiphibia, ; and 
as, in the absence of this nerve, the first spinal would 
appear to answer to the second cervical of the higher Terte-' 
hrata^ the fact that it takes the place of the hypoglossal 
becomes veiy perplexing. 

In the Anura {RancC) the sympathetic is represented by 
a double chain of ganglia, situated at the sides of the aorta, 
and receiving branches from the anterior divisions of the 
spinal nerves. It appears to be continued in the skull by 
commissural cords which pass forwards on the inner side of 
the auditory capsule, and connect the ganglion of the 
vagus with that of the trigeminal. 

The Organs of the Higher Senses. — ^The nasal sacs are 
elongated in Proteus^ MeTiohranchuSj and Siren, and not 
covered by nasal bones or alinasal cartilages. In the other 
Amphibia they are broader, and enclosed by cranial carti- 
lages and ossifications. The olfactory mucous membrane 
is variously folded; and, in Eana, some of these folds are 
supported by ingrowths of the anterior cartilaginous wall 
of Ihe nasal chamber. 

In Proteus the eye is completely hidden by the continuar 
tion of the unaltered integument over it, and the organ of 
vision is almost as much obscured in the Peromela. In 
the other perennibranchiate JJrodela, and in Pipa, the in- 
tegument covering the eye forms a transparent cornea, but 
there are no eyeKds. The abranchiate Jlrodela have an 
upper and a lower lid; and, in the higher Amira, the lower 
lid becomes transparent, and is uanaJly regarded as a 
memhraTia nictitans, as it is provided with a peculiar motor 
apparatus. In the Anura, the eye possesses not only the 
orinary four recti muscles and the two ohliqui, but there 
is a retractor bulbi. The Frogs and probably other Anura, 
possess a Harderian gland; but no lachrymal gland has 
been observed. The sclerotic may be chondrified, but it is 
not ossified. There is no pecten. 

With regard to the organ of hearing, the ruembranous 
labyrinth is enclosed between the pro-otic bone, in front, 
and the representatives of the opisthotio and epiotic (usually 
confounded with the exoccipital), behind. Th^fmestra ovalis 
always occupies a space in the line of junction of the pro- 
otic with the posterior ossification, whether it be occupied by 
a broad unossified space, as in Menopoma, or the two bones 
be aakylosed together, as in Siren, Triton, and old Frogs. 
The stapes is more or less ossified, and its outer face is 
frequently provided with a styliform appendage, in the 
UroMa. In tiie Jlrodela (which have no tympanic cavity), 
a ligament passes from the stapes to the suspensorium, and 
there is no columella auris. The like absence of columella 
auris and of a tympanum obtains in several Anura. Dug^s 
states that the columella is wanting in Bowhmator and 
Pelobates^ {Eecherehes, p. 41), and the absence of the colvr 
tnella auris, aa of the tympanum and Eustachian tubes, 
hae since been noticed in TeJmatohms, Phryniscm, Atdopus 
varms, and Brachycephalus ephippivm (Stannius, op. cit., 
p. 61). In the higher Anura, there is a complete tym- 
panum, with Eustachian tubes, and a coluv^lla auris, 
which extends from tlie stapes to the membraTicb tympani. 
The tympanic membrane is either quite aiTniUr to the rest 

1 PeldbaUs, however, has an extremely minute, ossified, (^lumeUa 

, auris. 


of the integument or markedly different from it. In some 
genera {e.g. Eana), the tjmpanic membrane is set in' a 
frame of cartilage. In Pipd and Dactyleihra, the Eusta- 
chian tubes, as already remarked, have a common opening, 
and the columella is very peculiar. Recent investigationa 
make it probable that the Amphibia possess a rudimentary 
cochlea.2 Whether the opening, which in the Frogs has been 
described as a fenestra rotunda^ is really of that nature, is 
doubtful. 

The Eeproductwe Organs. — ^The ovana and testes are 
attached to the dorsal waU of the abdominal cavity, in the 
immediate vicinity of the kidneys, by the mesoarial and 
mesorchial folds of the peritoneum, which invest them. 

The ovaria, when fully developed, become hollow, and in 
the Anura their internal cavities may be divided by septa 

The oviducts are long, usually more or less convoluted, 
tubes, which open posteriorly into the cloaca ; while, ante- 
riorly, their funnel-shaped apertures lie in the anterior 
part of the abdomen, sometimes, as in the Frogs, as far 
forward as the root of the lung. Their walls are glandular, 
and secrete a viscid substance which invests the ova in their 
passage down the oviduct. 

In the male Urodela, the persistent Wolffian duct, al- 
ready mentioned, occupies the position of the oviduct in 
the female, and the vasa ejferentia, after traversing the 
kidney, open into it. This duct persists in Bomhinator 
igneus and JDiscoglossus pictus ; but in the male Anura, in 
general, the greater part of it is obliterated, only so much 
remaining as plays the part of ureter and vas deforms. 
In the Urodela accessory glands open into the cloaca, and 
in Triton there is a rudimentary copulatory papilla. Some 
female Urodela are provided with receptacula seminis. In 
the terrestrial Salamanders and in the anurous Ehmoderma 
Gayi the young are developed within the dilated uterine 
terminations of the oviducts. In Pipa the eggs are deposited 
on the back of the female, and the integument grows up 
round each, and encloses it in a cell, in which it undergoes 
its development. In some tree-frogs (Hototrema and Opis~ 
thodelphys) the eggs are received into a sort of marsupial 
pouch formed by an up-growth of the margins of the dorsal 
integument, which, when complete, has a small posterior aper- 
ture. On the other hand, it is the male Alytes ohstetricans 
which twists the strings of eggs laid by the female round 
his hind-legs, and, thus cross-gartered, retires into seclusion 
imtil the young are ready to be hatched, when he resorts 
to the water in which the tadpoles are to perform their 
further metamorphoses. 

D&oelcpment of the AmpiUUa , — ^The yelk of the ovum undergoes 
complete division, in which respect the AwpfvQna agree with the 
PJu^ryngolramMi, Marsipdbranckii, and Mmmmlia, and differ 
from olher Tertehrata ; though it must be remembered that the- 
process of yelk division in me Qcmoidei and Dipnoi is not yet 
known. 

Except in some viviparous species, the embryo, when hatched, is- 
pisciform and apodal; and three pairs of external ^Gds, which become 
more or less branched, are developed from the first, second, and 
third branchial arches. In the larval Triton a very sin^ar elongated 
appendage makes its appearance on each side of the head, in front 
of the branchi^ and in the tadpole two eminences of the ventral 
ihtegument, with glandular terminal faces, are developed— -one on 
each side of the middle line, behind the mouth. The larvse of 
Daciylethra have two long tentacles attached near the angle of the 
mouth. Ah opercular fold of the integument grows back from each 
hyold^ arch, and the two are connected by a free fold of the sub- 
gular integument. The limhs make their appearance as buds from 
me sides of the body, the anterior pair appearing first. The anterior 
limbs attain a conridexable size before the postermr pair are developed 
in Triton i but, in the Frogs, the posterior Hmbs grow much faster 
than the anterior, which long remain inconspicuous and hidden. 

In the TJrodele larvee, teeth are very early developed in the prer 
maxillary, maxillarjjf,. vonierine, palatine, splenial, and dentary' 

* See Basse, DU ^ergleichende AnatonU dea hamtigen GefUirorganeSt^ 
j Leipsic, 1873. 

* The larval Siredon has no such hyoidean (?) appendage. 
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A-ttgions ; luid, ii^deed, m Triton aud Biredm^ tlio teeth precede the 
corresponding hones, which arise by the ossification of the mucous 
membrane about the bases of the teeth ; and there are no labial 
cartilages, and no horny labial papillae, or beak-like armature of the 
jaw. The abdomen is slender, in accordance with the brevity of Ihe 
Intestine, and the little animal is altogether carnivorous. 

In the Anura, on the other hand, teeth are not developed until 
a later stage. A pair of cartilages appear in the roof of -^e mouth 
in front of the ends of the trabecul© (**rostrat(ai mp^ri&tirSf* 
Dug^ ; upper labials," Parker), and another pair opposite them 
{“rostraux infirUuTB^** Dng^ ; “lower labials,*^ Parker) ; and the 
epithelium of the mucous membrane covering them becomes con- 
verted into an upper and a lower brown homy toothed plate, having 
some resemblance to the beaks of a Ohelonian. The curtain-like 
Ups, which surround the oral aperture, are also beset with homy 
papillae, which call to mind the corneous teeth of the Marsipo- 
branchii. The abdomen is swollen and almost globular, anddo^es 
a Ion® and spirally-coiled intestine. The animal is herbivorous, 
though it does not despise animal food, even in the shape of the 
weaker members of its own family. 

The space allotted to this article does not allow the details of the 
development of the AmpMhm to he even sketched ; but attention 
may be directed to one or two of the more important points. 

The skull presents some singular differences in lie course of its 
development in the Urodela {Triton^ Siredm) and the Annra {S,ana, 
Alytes) respectively. In the former, the mandibular and trabecular 
arches become connected only at their dorsal ends, by the pedicle of 
the mandibular arch ; the pterygoid arch is developed late ; and the 
mandibular arch appears to give rise to no orbital process. In the 
latter, the mandibular trabecular arches not only unite at their 
dorsal ends by the pedicle, but, at a very early period, the mandi- 
bular arch is united: with the antorbital process of the trabecula ; 
and the pterygoid grows pari pasm with the subsequent divergence 
of the mandibular and the trabecular arches. A large orbital pro- 
cess is developed jQrom the mandibular arch. 

In the Urodda^ the hyoidean and branchial apparatus consists, at 
first, of elongated cartuaginous hyoidean cornua, united with a 
median chondrification, which represents the basihyal and ha si- 
branchial pieces, to which last two cerato-hranchials are attached. 
The first cerato- branchial is continued doraaHy into the first 
epibranchial, while the second cexato-branchial supports the other 
three epibranchials. As the development of the Triton proceeds, 
the hyoidean arch becomes connected vrith the suspenaorium, and 
with the stapes, by ligament. The second basi-branohial ossifies, 
detaches itself &om the first, and lies as a forked bone in front of 
the larynx ; and only the two cerato-branchials, with the first epi- 
branchiai, remain — ^the rest of the branchial apparatus disappearing. 

In the Anwray the hyoidean arches are, at an early period, very 
thick, and relatively short, and are articu^ted with the suspensoria. 
A relatively broad and short cartilage represents the basihyal and 
basibranchial, and at the sides of this are two very broad cartilages, 
which correspond with the two cerato-hranchials, inasmuch as their 
dorsal edges hear the four epibranchial cartilages. As the tadpole 
grows older, the hyo-branchial apparatus becomes more Hke that of 
§16 Urodele larva, the hyoid arch elongating into a slender rod, and 
the two cerato-branchials becoming distinct. The basibranchial 
region of the median cartilage, which unites the cerato-branchials 
ventrally, becomes forked, and the processes which form the fork 
ossify and become the thyro-hyals, which therefore would seem to 
correspond with the os ypsiloides of the Urodeln, finally, the 
extreme dorsal end of the hyoidean arch detaches itself from the 
suspensorium, and enters into close union with the periotic capsule, 
from the outer wall of which the colmnella awris is developed.^ 


The Didrih'Mon of the Amphihia , — Darwin has pointed out 
{Origin of Species^ p. 360) that Amphibia are met with on no islands 
out New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Andaman Islands, and 
perhaps the Solomon Islands and llie Seychelles. “This general 
absence of frogs, toads, and newts in so many true oceanic islands 
cannot he accounted for by their physical conditions; indeed, it 
seems that these are peculiarly fitted for those animals, for frogs 
have been introduced mto Madeira, the Azores, and Mauritius, and 
have multiplied so as to become a nuisance. But as these animals 
and their spawn are immediately killed (with the exception, so far 
as is known, of one Indian species) by sea-water, there would he 
great difidculijr in their transportal across the sea, and therefore we 
can see why they do not exist in strictly oceanic islands.*’ 

Leaving the oceanic islands aside, the distribution of the Am- 


^ See the Memoirs of Dug^ and Parker, already cited, for the 
details of these metamorphoses. The account given by Mr Parker of 
the modifications of the dorsal extremity of the hyoidean arch, how- 
ever, does not accord with the results of the present writer’s later 
investigations, No coalescence of the hyoidean with the mandibular 
arch t^es place ; and the ** supra-hyo-mandibular " has nothing to 
do with the cohmella awris. 


phihm is world-wide, but the different groups are very remarkably 
localised. 

The Urodelay for example, are limited not only to the arctogaeai 
province, but to the temperate parts of that province ; and, in curi- 
ous correspondence with the Ganoid fishes, their headquarters aie 
in North America. SireHy MenohranchxiSy Amphiuma, Menopoma, 
IHcamptodoTiy JECeredia, Anaides, DesmogncUhtts, JBatrachoseps, R&mi- 
dadylusy and Plethodon are exclusively North American ; and 
majorily of species of ArnMystoma and SpeUrpes appertain to tbit 
region, — Arnblystoma being represented in North. Asi^ and Spelerpts 
in the circiun-Mediterranean area. TrUon alone is spread ovt'r 
the whole temperate arctogaal area. Salamandray Pleurodel&., 
Bradybates, ChioglossUy and Salamaiidrina axe confined to Europe 
and North Africa. The singular Salamandra cUra is limited to the 
Swiss and Austrian Alps, Proteus to Caxniola and CarintMa. Four 
genera — BUipsoglossa, Isodactylizim, OnychodactyluSy and Bamdon — 
are confined to North Asia; and Of^piobraTichus, if it be a distinct 
genus, is limited to Japan. 

If the distribution of the Urodela calls to mind that of the Ganoid 
fishes, that of the Peromela is rather comparable to the distribution 
of the Tapirs. Of the four genera, Siphonops and PMifuUr^ma are 
exclusively inhabitants of the hotter part of the Austro-Columbian 
province — as are the great number of the species of Caeoilias but 
the remaining species of that genus are East Indian, and Epiariwm 
is confined to Java and Ceylon. 

In strong contrast with the foregoing, the Anura^ are of world- 
wide^ distnbution, being abundantly represented in all the great 
provinces. A great pre;ponderance of the genera and species, how- 
ever, are Austro-Columbian, the Anura having their headquarters 
in South America, as markedly as the Urodela have theirs in ihe 
northern division of that continent. North America, in fact, is poor 
in Anura, having only three peculiar genera, viz., Scaphiopusy 
Aoris, and Pseudacris/ while the rest of northern Arctogsea has fi.ve, 
viz., Pelodytes, Discoglosstts, Alytes, Pelobates, and Bomtnnaixrr^ 

The genus Bana itself, however, is characteristically arctogffial, 
having only a single species in the Mexican border-land of Austro- 
Oolumbia, and none in Australia. Bana eseulerda extends from 
France to China and Japan, and &om North Europe to Tunis. 
Bana temporaria covers even a larger area, as it occurs in the 
British IsLands and in North America, as well as in North Asia and 
Japan. 

The Austro-Columbian region not only presents the greatest 
number of species, but among them are some of the most singular 
forms, such as Pseudis, Ceratqphrys, BraehycephaUis, Bhinoderma, 
JEngystoma, Otil^Tins, Nbtotrema, Opisthodslphys, Bhinophrynus, 
and Pipa; in which respect the South American Amira run pai^el 
with the birds of the same region. And, as is seen in other cases, 

; the nearest allies of many* of §iese singular forms are to be found 
in Ultra-Saharal (jEtMopio) Africa, e,g.^ Memisus (Brachycephalus), 
Breviceps {Bngystoma), Dactylethra {Pipa), It is remarkable that 
PsevdopJvryne, which is closely allied with the .ffithiopio JECemisus 
and the Austro-Columbian Brachycephalm; and Ohelydohairaehus, 
which is similarly related to the iEthiopio Brevicepsem^ the Austro- 
Columbian Bngystoma, are Australian. 

The Australian region is remarkable for the absence of the genera 
Bana and Bufo, which occur everywhere else ; and for the occurrence 
of CysHgriathm, which is an Austro-Columbi^ North American, 
and ASthiopian form, but does not occur in India. If it were not for 
its tree-frogs, Australia would be poorer in Anwra than Europe is. 

These Artwra, modified for arboreal life, or “ tree-frogs," are repre- 
sented in all the distributional provinces — ^the genus Syla having 
its chief seat in Austro-Columbia, and extending thence over North 
America Europe, North Africa, 'Western and Eastern Asia, and 
Australia, but not into India or Ultra-Saharal Africa, in which 
other forms of the same group are met with. 

The British Islands possess the foUowing species of Amphibia : 
— BaTia temporoHa, Bufo 'mlgarta, B, mlamita, Triton cristatats, T, 
Bibronii, Idssotriton punctcUtos, L. palmipes. 

Geological JDistribuUon, — ^No fossil Peromela are known. Aimra 
occur in the Miocene deposits of France and Germany. The best 
preserved forma belong to the ^nera Palosobairachus and Latmia, 
and occur in the schists of CEningen along with their tadpoles. 
They possess maxillary teeth, and present no important differences 
from existing Anwra, except that, in Paloeohairachus, the sacral 
vertebra has coalesced with the two preceding vertebrae, while, in 
existing forms, only one of the prse-saoral vertebise is known to 
become confi-uent with the sacral. Urodela also occur in the same 
Miocene deposits. Of these the famous Andrias Schetichsseri is very 
closely allied to Menqpoma and Oryptobrarich/us, while other forms 
appear to be generically identical with Triton and Salamandra, 
The singular genus Orthophysis presents a good deal of resemblance 
to Proteus, but appears to have possessed no limbs. 

The older Cainozoic and the upper and middle Mesozoic forma.- 
tions have yielded no Amphibia. A doubtftil form, Bhinosawrus, 


8 See Dr Giinther*® valuable Catalogue of the Batrachta sali&ntta, 

1 . — 97 
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occurs in the lias of Simbirak, In the earliest ileaozoic deposits — the 
Trias, — and in the later Palseozoic — the Permian and the Carboni- 
ferous formations, AmpMbia occur, sometimes in great abundance. 
In the Ti las, they have been found in greatest numl^ers in Germany, 
while the Carboniferous formations have furnished the largest supply 
in the British Islands, Germany, and North America. It is inter- 
esting to obaer%*e that the last-named region has recently yielded 
elongated apodal forms, allied to the Ophiderpeto7i of the Kilkenny 
coal measures, 

JStiology of the Amphibia,, — In taking a general survey of the 
relations of the dilferent great divisions of the Amphibia, ttie most 
striking fact is their singular distinctness and isolation from one 
another. None of the Peromela present the slightest indication of 
an approximation towards the Anura or the Urodela, 

It may be suggested that the incompleteness of the jugal arch in 
Breviceps, Pipa, and DmiyUthra; the absence or rudimentary condi- 
tion of the palatine bones in Breviceps, Bomhinator, and Alyics; 
the rudimentary condition of the tympanum, and the absence, or 
reduction to a rudiment, of the columslla auris, in so many forms ; 
the presence of rudimentary ribs attached to some of the anterior 
vertehrae of Bomhinator and Alytes; the presence of mandibular 
teeth in Hemiphractus and Grypiseus; and the peculiar spermatozoa 
of B<mhmat(yr, are so many indications of an approach towards the 
type of structure observed in the higher Urodela, 

But, without underesthnating the force of these considerations, it 
must be admitted that they count for verj’’ little, when we take into 
consideration the fixity of the number of the vertebrae, and of the 
characters of the pelvis and of the limbs, in the Anura , , 

It is to be regretted that nothing is known of the deviopment of 
any of the Peromela; of any of the Urodela, except Salamandra, 
Triton, and Siredon {AmUystema) ; and of more than a few of the 
Anura, Among the lower forms of this division, the development 
of Alytes and Pelobaies has been studied thoroughly by Yogt^ and 
Van Bamheke ; ® and the more advanced conditions of the tadpole 
of Bactylethra are known. So far as these observations go, however, 
they tend to show that the larva of all the Anura possess the homy 
beak, which distinguishes them from those of the Urodela, 

If we assume, as the fundamental similarities between the different 
divisions of the Amph'Cbia lead us to do, that they have resulted 
from the modification of some one primitive form, the problem, 
at present seemingly insoluble, presents itself, whether these differ- 
ences in structure and habit of me larvse of the Urodela and Anura 
indicate that the caudate ancestor of the Anura was already different 
from, the ancestor of the Urodela, or whether tiiey result froin modi- 
fications which have taken place in the larvae of the Anwra, since 
that group came into existence. 

In view of this problem, Siren possesses a particular interest. Its 
homy jaw-sheaths might be compared to those of the Anuran tad- 
pole, and it might be regarded as showing the way by which the 
Anuran became differentiated from the caudate original stock. But 
the homy sheaths in Siren rest directly upon the premaxillae and 
the dentaries, and not on labial cartilages j and as to its habits 
of life, Siren appears to be eminently carnivorous (Bumdril et 
Bibron, Brpitolo^e Qin&raU, i. 196), As has been abeady stated, 
no fossil remains of Peromela are known, but Urodela and Anura 
occur in some abundance, and, in certain cases, in an excellent state 
of preservation, as far back as the middle of the Tertiary epoch. 
Now, these fossils show that the Anurous and Hrodelous ty^s vof 
organisation were, at that time, thoroughly differentiated from one 
another* ^ Palo^obatraohus, with its three vertebrae ankylosed into a 
sacrum, is, in fact, a sin^arly modified frog ; while among the 
Urodela, the SalaTTvandrida, the Menopomida, and very possibb the 
ProteUa, are severally represented. The young of the Miocene 
Anura were tadpoles so similar in form to those of the existing 
frogs and toads, that there is no reason to doubt their resembling 
them in other respects. 

There can be little question, then, that the Anmous and the Uro- 
dedous types inust have been represented before the Tertiary epoch ; 
but here them history breaks off, no amphibian belonging to any 
living having been discovered in Mesozoic 'or older .strata, as 

far as the Lias. 

Krom the Trias to the Carboniferous formations, inclusively, the 
fresh-water deposits abound in Amphibia, But all these, so far as 
we have any positive knowledge, are referable to the Labyrintho- 
dont type, No Labyrinthodont presents the slightest approxima- 
tion towards the Anura; but elongated and apodal, as well as sala- 
poan^oid forms occur ; and in their cranial structure, no less tbnrt 
m the presence of scale-like dermal ossifications, they approach the 
PerorMla, In regard to their possible relations with the Urodela, 
It IS interesting to observe that in some Labyi-inthodonts, at any 


O ' ^ yy: aer Geburts- 

helferkroie {Alytes obatet^'icans), 1842. 

V * “ ®6=*>erelies sut U dAvdoppaaiBat du Pelobat« 

bran, Mean, de I Acad, de Belgique, 186fi 


rate, 3 the manns has the five digits, one of which, at least, is lost in 
all the Urodela, and the pelvis appears to have had a distinct and 
completely ossified puhic element, which has also disappeared in all 
e:dstmg Amphibia (Miall, Beport, l,c,) 

The. Labyrinthodonts present a few characters — such as the paired 
supra-occipital ossifications and the complications of the folds of 
their teeth — ^by which they approach the Ganoid fishes more than 
any other Vertebrata; and it is worthy of notice that the lowest 
Labyrinthodonts, such as ArchegosauriLS, present no approxima- 
tion to the cranial characters of the lower Urodela, and show no 
evidence of the largely-developed branchial apparatus which is so 
characteristic of the latter. 

Thus, if upon such slender evidence as exists, it is justifiable to 
speculate at all concerning the “phylogeny " of the Amphibia, the 
most probable conclusion appears to be that the LahyrinthodorUa, 
the Urodela, and the Anura diverged from one another at a veiy 
early period of geological history; wiile, possibly, the Perornela are 
the last remnants of the peromelous modification of the Labyrmtho- 
dont type. 

With respect to the origin of the amphibian stock itself, the fol- 
lowing considerations appear to be of fundamental importance : 

1. The early stages of development of the Amphibia do not resemble 
those of any known Ganoid, Teloatean, or Elasmobranch fish, and 
are similar to the corresponding stages of the Marsipohranchii, 2. 
The skull of the lowest Urodela has, in some respects, advanced 
but little beyond the Marsipohraneh stage. In the higher Urodela 
there are numerous points of resemblance with the Ganoids. The 
skull of the tadpole, on the other hand, has much in common with 
that of Ghhnmra (as Muller has pointed out), and with that of the 
Dipnoi, while the chondrocranium of the adult frog has many 
singular affinities with that of the Mlasmobrantfvii, and particularly 
of the Kays. 3. The only Vertebrata, besides the Amphibia, which 
have transitory external gills are the Elasniohrcmchii, the Dipnoi, 
and perhaps some Ganoids. 4. The only fishes in wMch the cere- 
bellum is rudimentaiy are the Marsipobranchii and Ganoide%, 6. 
The only fishes in which the amphibian and embryonic connection 
between the male reproductive organs and the renal efferent ducts 
is observed are the Ganoids- 6. The only fishes which have a 
•'pylanginm,” with valves disposed as in the Amphibia, are the 
Ganoids, Elasmobranchs, and Dipnoi, 7. The only ^hes whici pos- 
sess morphological {Polypterus) or functional {Dipnoi) lungs are the 
Ganoids and Dipnoi. The conclusions suggested oy these facts 
appear to be that the Amphibia took their origin from some 
primordial form common to them, Blotsmdbramchii, the Garundei, 

and the Dipnoi; and that the main distinction by which their 
earliest forms were marked off from those of the other groups, was 
the development of that pentadactyle type of limb, which is common 
to all the iiigher Vertebrata, And seeing that the Elasmobranch, 
Ganoid, and Dipnous types were fully differentiated from one another 
in the Devonian epoch, it is reasonable to believe that the existence 
of the Amphibia, as a group, dates back at least as far as that 
remote period of the earth’s history. 

Taxonomic Synopsis of the Amphibia* 

I. The Deodela. 

A. Branchiae persistent throughout life. ^^erennihrwncMata,) 

1. Trachystomaia. — Skull elongated ; ijreemaxiHatj and den- 

tary piece of the mandible provided with horny plates ; 
premaxillae not ankylosed ; no nasal hones, but ossi- 
fications between the ascending processes of the pre- 
maxillae; maxillsB rudimentary or absent; palatines 
small, oval* and beset with ** dents en brossef* ptery- 
goid absent; four persistent branchial arches; pelvic 
arch and limbs absent. 

Siren, 

2 . Protei ^, — SknU elongated ; premaxiUse and dentaries 

dentigerous ; maxillse rudimentary or absent ; pre- 
maxillae not ankylosed ; no nasal bones ; palatines 
bearing a single row of teeth, and ooaleseent with the 
pterygoids ; three persistent branchial arches ; both the 
pectoral and the pelvic arches and limbs developed. 

Proteus, Meriobramch'ies, 

B. Branchiae caducous ; giU-clefts persistent, {DerotremMa,) 

8, Amphiv/mida, — &ull elongated ; premaxillae and den- 
taries dentigerous ; maadllse large ; premaxillae anky- 
losed ; large nasal bones ; palatines absent ; x^terygoid 
present, elongated; a basihyal cartilage; four persis- 
tent branchial arches ; both the pectoral and the pelvic 
limbs developed, though very small. 

Amphiwma, 

, * " Description of the Yertehrate Kemaine from the Jarrow CoUiery/' 

hy Prof. Huxley, P.K.S., TransacUom of the PboyoX Irish Acade/rs/y^ 
•voi, xxiv. 1867, pi. xix. fig, % 
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4. Mmopcmida . — Skull broad ; premaxillaB and dentaries 

dentigeroixs ; maxiUas large : premaxilise not anky- 
losed*; large nasal bones ; palatines absent ; pterygoid 
present and very broad ; a baaibyal cartilage ; per- 
sistent brancbial arches may be reduced to the first 
and second^ the cerato-hyal and epibranchial are 
oonfluent in the first, distinet in the second bran- 
chial arch; both pectoral and pelvic limbs well de- 
veloped. 

Menopoma^ (h^tohra/richus. 

(X Braachiffi caducous, and gill-clefts dosed in the adult condi- 
tion. {Myctodera,) 

5. SalamaTidHda , — Skull broad ; premamllaa and dentaries 

dentigerous; maxillss huge; premaxOlse separate or 
ankylosed; nasal bones present, and usually large; 
palatines present in the young state, and situated as 
m the TrackystoTmta and JFVoiaidaa, but changing their 
relations in the adult; pterygoids present; the first 
aid second branchial arches persistent, — ^the first two- 
iointed, the seoond a single piece. 

[The latest writer on the classification of the Urodela^ Professor 
Strauch (**Kevision der Salamandrinea-gattungen, ” Mim. de V Acad, 
Imp, des Scdenaes de S6 Peiershova^g, se. viL tome rvi), divides the 
ScdcmmdHda into two tribes , — MecodorUa and ZechriodoTUa ; the 
first comprising all those ^ecies, the vomero-palatine teeth of which 
are disposed along the inner edges of two badbeardly diverging pro- 
cesses of Hie bones, and therefore form two longitudinal series 
divergent posteriorly; and the second, those which have the teeth 
disposed along the posterior edges of the vomero-palatine bones, 
which are Bometunes truncated posteriorly, sometimes produced 
into a longer or shorter median process, and on which, therefore, 
the teeth are either directed transversely, or form two oblique series, 
more or less rapidly converging backwards.] 

a. MecodoTUa — 

Balamcmdra,^ PUwrodales, Brad/ylates^ Triton^ 
C^doglossa, SalcmmtdHna, 

b, Leckriodonta . — 

MlUpsoglossa^ Imdaxd^yTMm.^ OnycTiodactyluSi Am- 
hlystoma^ Baaiodm^ Bicamptodon^ Plethodon, 
Vesmognathiis, Anaides, Semidactyliumf 
Heredia^ Spelarpes^ Patraohoseps, 

11. TheAnttea. 

[For the classification of the Amura^ consult Dr Giinther*s valu- 
able OcUalogue of the SatracMa aaUmtia; Mr Cope’s papers in the 
Natwral Mistary Pevi&w^ 1866, and in the Jowmail of the Academy 
of ,N(Am'al of Philad N.S,, voL vi. ; and Mr Mivart’s 

essay “On the Classification of the Anurous Batrachians,” in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Sode^^y 1869, Far more minute in- 
vestigation of the structure of the Armra than has yet been carried 
out seems to be requisite before their classification can be placed 
apon more thim a provisional footing. The phases through which 
the Frog passes in the course of its develojjment, show that those 
Anwra which are devoid of a tympanic cavity are of a more em- 
bryonic character than those which possess one. The arboreal habit 
is so evidently adaptive, that it can hardly be regarded as a safe 
basis for classification. Even Pana Umporariay at a year old, will 
climb up the vertical side of a glass vessel, flattening out the ends 
of its toes, and applying its beUy against the surface of the glass, 
Hke a Tree-frog.] 

A, The tympanic cavity, with its Eustachian passage of com- 
munication with the mouth, may he present or absent. 
When present, the oral apertures of the Eustachian tubes 
are separate, and the ptmygoid bones do not furnish a 
floor to them. 

CL, Fo teeth in the premaxillse or maxillae ; tongue 
hee, either in front or behind, but usually be- 
hind. 

06 . Fo t 5 ’'mpanic cavity. Eustachian recesses 
sometimes present. 

JShmophry9ius(l), Phrynisctcs, Pseiidophryne, 
BracJiycephcilus Hemisusi^)^ Micro- 
hyla, 

A tympanic cavity and Eustachian tubes. 
Sylaplesiay Kaloph/rynm, BufOy OtilophuSy 
Pettaph/rym, PsmdolmfOy Bchismaderma, 
, Xenorhina (4), ’ Bngystoma (4), JHplo- 
pelrm (4), Omopus ^Bystoma) (4), Gly- 
phoglossus (4), Callula (4), Brachy- 
Tnerus (4), Adenomera (4), Pachyha- 
r trachu${fjy BremcepSf Ohelydohafyra^uSy 
Mypopachus, BhiTtoderTna, Atelopus^ 
Oopea, Paludkola, 

(1) Tongue free In front. (2) Boraal dermal ossidcalions. (8) Tongue retrac- 
tile. (4) No prsecoracoida 


Teeth in the premaxUlse and maxiilse ; the tongue 
may be fixed by its whole circumference, but is 
usually free bemnd. 

a, Fo tympanic cavity ; Eustachian recesses 
sometimes present. 

BomMnator(l), PelohateSy Bidocus^ Alsodes^ 
TelmaioliuSf Cacoi^us, JAopelma, 

0, A tympanic cavity and Eustachian tubes. 

PlectromcmtiSf Alytes(l), ScaphiopitSy My* 
perolmsy MelioporuSy Nattereriay Phyl* 
Icmedusay Pelodryas, Chirodryas^ Myla^ 
Mylellay Otolygon, Pseudacrisy Pohlia^ 
IMorviy Tripriony Opisthodelphys^ 

TroMiyceplialuSy Moiotrcma^ Ixahis^ 
MegaUxaluSy Mylaranay LeptomaiUis^ 
Mylamhates, PlatymanHs, Oomufer^ 
EcmimantiSy PTiacopTioraSy Chiromantist 
Polypsdates, Thelod&rma, Mappia, AcriSt 
Leiylay Blosia^ Bpirheoksy PhyllabaieSt 
Hylode&y Orossodactylus, SirahomaniiSt 
Oalosiethus, Ecma, OdoniophrynuSt 

Bicroglosstis, Oxyglossits, Phrynoha* 
trach'USy MopMaircushus, Phrynoglossus^ 
Clmotarsus, PsmdiSy PkhecopsiSj Miaso- 
phyeSf Pyxicephalws, Oeratophrys (2), 
ZaidiOBrntSyPlatyplectrumy Meoiatrachtus^ 
OyelorhamphtiSy MmnodynjCLstes^ Criniaf 
MusophleuSy PUurodemay I^vperus^ 
MyloThmay Bimnocharisy Cystignathusy 
Memiphractus ChirolepteSy Calypto- 
cephalusy Qryptotis {A)y Asterophrys {i), 
XenpphTys(4t)y Mega2ophry3(A), Xdnno* 
phrys(4)y Pelodytes, Beptobrackiuniy Bis- 
coglossus (1), Zdphrissa(l}, Zatonia(l)y 
Palceolatrolchusy ArthroZepiiSy Grypis- 
cm (3). 

(1) OpiatiiGccelianTerteorae; rudimentary ribs attached to the anterior reriebrm. 
(2) Boreal deimal OBSihcatloiuu (3) Mandibular teeth. (4) Opiethocmlian vertebrm. 

B. The Eustachian tubes of the well-developed tympanic cavity 
have & common median aperture in the roof of the mouth, 
and the pterygoid bones extend beneath and form a 
floor to them. The tongue is wanting. The lungs are 
attached to bronchial tubes ; and the vertebiss are opistho- 
cobIous. 

a, Fo teeth. 

Pipa, 

A Teeth in the premaxillse and maxillfle. 

Bactylethra, 

III. The Pbeombla. 

a. With a tentaculiferous fossa on the fore part of the 

face. 

Oceciliay Biphonops (y, Epicrium, 

b. With no tentaculiferous lossa. 

BMTiatreTYia, 

(1) Stjfhoncps annulatvs has no scales 

IV. The Labykinthodokta. 

Amphilcmusy AnilwcLccsav/rmf' Apateont 
Archegosawrusy^ Baphetesf BaB-achider- 
peton, BothricepSyf Brachydecies^ Brachy* 
ops* Cayitosaurm* Chalcosaurmf" 
CocytimiSy Colosteusy\ Bctsyccps* Ben- 
drerpetony* BictyocephaluSy Bdickosmnay 
Brpetocephalmy Bupelor, * BurythoratCy * 
Gonioglyptm* Mylkpeton, Mylomytnusy 
Ichthyerpetonf lAthyocampsay Kerater 
peton* LalyrMhodon* lApidotosauruSy 
Lept&rpetony* LeptophractiLSy Loocomma* 
McLstodonaawrm* MelosauruSy* Meto- 
pias,* MicropholiSy* MolgophiSy^ <Bsto- 
cephalus (?) t Ophidcrpetony'^ Qsteo- 

phoruSy* Pachygoniay* Pcuriostegmy PhoU^ 
derpetmf' PhUgethonMor,:^ PteropUiisey. 
PtyoniuSy\ Banicspsy^ BMnosauruSy 
Sav/rqplermiy* Trematosaurmyf Tudi^ 
tanmy'Y VrocordyZtLSyf Xestorrhyiiasy* 
Zygosa%mis,* 

[A satisfactory grouping of lliese genera has not yet been effected 
and it is possible that some of the fonns here enumerated may not 
be true Labyrinthodonts. To those about the truly Labyrinthodont 
character of which there seems no doubt a * or a f is attached — 
the + denoting the serpentiform genera. Baira^iderpeiony Pario- 
stegusy and Pteroplouxi are remarkable for the incompleteness of the- 
jugal arch, and some other characters by which they appear to 
represent the Trotcidm, The true position of MyUrpeton and 
Eylommus is still doubtfuL] (T. H. H.) 
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A!MPHlGTS'02!rY, in Greek was an associa- 

tion of several tribes for tie purpose of protecting some 
temple common to them aU, and for maintaining worship 
within it. The members were called d/Jo^tKTmvcy or d/i.^uc- 
rvoveg, a word which means ‘‘ the dwellers around,'^ The 
second form of the word Benfey supposes to have arisen 
from a digammated dfitjuKrtfove^. Out of the name the 
Athenians, according to their habit, easily discovered the 
founder of the DelpMc Amphiciyony, with which they were 
connected; and hence in later times, by an inverse process, 
the name was derived from Amphictyon, one of the fabulous 
kings of Attica. 

Similar religious confederations existed in Greece at a 
very early period, and there is reason to believe that at their 
stated assemblies they discussed questions of international 
law and matters affecting their political xmion as well as 
religious subjects. Gradually, however, the political influ- 
ence of the Amphictyonies died away. As states of great 
power stood on an equality with insignificant tribes in the 
number of votes, they naturally prevented the settlement 
of important political matters in such an assembly. 
Accordingly, during the flourishing period of Greek his- 
tory the Amphictyonies almost disappear. They are not 
mentioned in Thucydides and Xenophon. But they appear 
again in vigour in the time of Philip, and become engines 
by which political parties, under pretence of religious zeal 
for the interests of the gods, wreak their vengeance on 
their rivals and antagonists. 

This is especially true of the Amphictyony of Delphi, 
the most important of all these associations. Though we 
know better about this confederation than about any other, 
yet many particulars are hidden in obscurity, and consider- 
able doubts gather around others of which we know some- 
thing. The Amphictyony existed in very early times, and 
AEschines states that it arose when the temple at Delphi 
was first built. It is more likely, however, that it was 
originally connected with Thermopylae and the temple of 
Demeter Amphictyonis which was there. The Ajcnphic- 
tyony consisted of a union of twelve tribes, each of which 
had a right to two votes. These tribes were for the most 
part Thessalian or bordering on Thessaly; and it is probable 
that the others, as the Dorians and lonians, gained admis- 
sion in. consequence of colonies that came to them from 
Thessaly, 

There are nine lists of the - tribes that constituted the 
DelpMc Amphictyony in the classical writers and iu in- 
scriptions. Of these only one is complete, and the rest 
differ from each other in some particulars. The one that 
is complete was found on a Delphic stone containing a 
decree of the Amphictyonic council in regard to money due 
to the Delphic treasury. On this stone are given the votes 
of each tribe, and the final decision of the council in har- 
mony with the majority of votes for one of the opinions 
held. The list is as follows : — The Delphians, two votes; 
Thessalians, two votes; Phocians, two votes; Dorians from 
Metropolis, one vote; the Dorians from Peloponnesus, one 
vote; the Athenians, one vote; the Euboeans, one vote; the 
Boeotians, two votes; the Ach^an Phthiots, two votes; the 
Malians, one vote; the CEteans, one vote; the Dolopians, 
one vote; the Perrhsebians, one vote; the Magnetos, two 
votes; the jEnianes, two votes; the Locri Hypocnemidii, 
one vote; the Locri Hesperii, one vote. The exact date 
of the decree recorded on the Delphic stone is matter of 
dispute, but the most probable conjecture places it about 
the year 130 b.o. We have therefore clear testimony as 
to tile constitution of the Ajnphictyonic council at tbia 
date; and, starting from this, we can form some idea of the 
changes which took place in the members of the council. 
It IS geflerslly beKeved that no change took place in the 
tribes forming the league till the time of the second sacred 


war, 345 b.C- Of these tribes .^schines gives us a list, with 
the omission of one. They are the Thessalians, -Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, Locri, CEteans, 
Phthiots, Malians, Phocians; and there can be little doubt 
that it is the Dolopians who have been by some mistake 
omitted. The confusions in some of the other lists have 
arisen probably from the ignorance of transcribers, who did 
not know that the AEnianes and CEteans Kved close to each 
other, and were often comprehended under the same name, 
and who made two tribes of the Achaean Phthiots, Achaean's 
and Phthiots. jEschines says that all these tribes had 
equal right of voting; but the inscription on the Delphic 
stone shows that the two votes of one tribe might be 
divided among two different portions of it. At the con- 
clusion of the Phocian war the Phocians were excluded, 
and the Macedonians received their votes; and the vote of 
the Lacedaemonians was given to the other Doric tribes of 
Peloponnesus. The Delphians also obtained votes, either 
at this time or after the third sacred war, 338 b.o., by 
some of the smaller tribes that had two votes being 
restricted to one. In the same way, and also by the ex- 
clusion of the Locri Ozolae, the .iEtoHans secured a place 
in the council in 338 b.o., and gradually took possession 
of a great number of votes. The Phocians were restored 
to their place in 279 B.a, on account of their gallant 
resistance to the Qanls. Finally, the -®tollans and Mace- 
donians were excluded from the council, and the constitu- 
tion of the council as given in the Delphic stone was 
formed. The last change mentioned in classical writers is 
detailed by Pausanias, but the passage is evidently corrupt 
Augustus wished to give votes to Nicopolis, and for this 
purpose so altered the constitution of the council as to 
make the votes thirty in number. 

The objects of the league are distinctly expressed in the 
oath which the Amphictyons had to take, and which is 
preserved in AEschines^s oration “De Falsa Legatione.” This 
oath bound the Amphictyons not to destroy any of the 
Ajnphictyonic towns, not to turn away its running waters 
either in time of war or in time of peace; and if any one 
should attempt to rob the temple of Delphi (the common 
centre of the confederacy), to employ their hands, feet, 
tongue, and their whole power to bring him to punishment. 
The humanising influence which this and other enactments 
of the confederacy were intended to exercise, is perceptible 
in the part relating to war. The framer of the law evi- 
dently regarded war only as an unavoidable means of 
settling (fisputes between two states; but it was to be 
carried on only for the purpose of bringing the dispute to 
a decision, and not for destruction and devastation. An- 
other enactment probably was that the inhabitants of a 
conquered city should not be sold as slaves. But the 
chief care of the Amphictyons appears to have been to 
watch over the temple, to punish those who were guilty of 
a crime against it, and to reward those who did anything 
to increase its splendour and glory. 

There is difficulty in determining how often the Am- 
phictyons met. But the most likely inference from the 
somewhat indefinite statements of ancient writers is, that 
they went twice every year both to Delphi and Ther- 
mopylae, in spring and in autumn. There is also some 
difficulty in determining the relative positions of the two 
sets of officials named in connection with the Amphictyony, 
the Hieromnemones and the Pylagoroi or PylagoraL But 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the Hieromnemon was 
the principal official. There were as many Hieromnemones 
as there were votes; and the Hieromnemones were alone 
entitled to vote. The assembly proper consisted therefore 
only of the Hieromnemones. It is most likely that the 
Hieromnemones were elected annually by lot. In the case 
of the smaller states it is probable that the right to elect 
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went round by turns, while the more iiiipoiiant states sent 
their representatives every year. There might be several 
Pylagoroi from each state. j®schines mentions that there 
were on one occasion three from Athens. They were elected 
by vote. Their function seems to have been to advise 
with the Hieromnemon, to address the assembly when any- 
thing relating to their own state was discussed, and to bring 
all their influence to bear on the assembly on behalf of their 
own state. The ofiice of Hieromnemon remained in high 
honour till a late period. When the Dionysiac theatre in 
Athens was excavated in 1862, a chair of honour was 
found with the inscription iepofjLvrjfiovo^f and as it is certain 
that dramatic exhibitions took place in this theatre in the 
time of the Antonines, the office of Hieromnemon must 
have existed at that period. 

The meetings, however, were attended not only by the 
deputies, but by thousands of others who flocked to Delphi 
or Thermopylae for religious and mercantile purposes, or 
only for the sake of amusement. This occasioned popular 
meetings (iKKXyjarLai) distinct from those of the regular 
deputies. But we cannot suppose that all the Greeks 
in^sciiminately were allowed to take part in those popular 
assemblies, which must have consisted of visitors from the 
states which were members of the Amphictyony, 

Wise and humane as were the objects of the Amphic- 
tyons, yet wherever they actively interfered in the aflairs 
of Greece during the historical period, we find that they 
were more powerful for evil than for good; and the holy 
wars which were carried on by them in the defence of the 
Delphic temple and the honour of its god, contributed not 
a little to the demoralisation of the Greeks. 

The very first time that the Amphictyons interfered in 
the affairs of Greece we find them acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit of their institution. We allude to the 
Crissaeau or first sacred war, which broke out in 694, 
and lasted till 686 b.o. The inhabitants of Orissa (or 
Cirrha), on the Corinthian Gulf, were charged with extor- 
tion and violence towards the strangers who landed at 
their port, or passed throngh their territory on their way 
to Delphi Tor this the Amphictyons declared war 
against Orissa, and it was vigorously carried on by the 
Thessalians and Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon. They 
even pretended to have the sanction of Apollo to dedicate 
the Orissseans and their territory to the god, to enslave 
them, and make their land a waste for ever. The war is 
aaid to have been terminated by a stratagem of Solon, who 
poisoned the waters of the river Pleistos, from which the 
town was supplied. When the town was taken, the vow 
of the Amphictyons was literally carried into effect: Orissa 
was razed to the ground, its harbour choked up, and its 
fertile plain changed into a wilderness. Such was the 
terrible vengeance taken by a body of confederates, whose 
original object was to prevent those very things which they 
now perpetrated to uphold the honour of the deity presid- 
ing over them. The second sacred war, which likewise 
lasted for ten years, from 366 to 346 b.o., was carried 
on with unparalleled exasperation for all that period, 
and nearly all the Greeks took part in it. The Thebans 
had set their hearts upon conquering Phocis, but screened 
their designs behind a charge preferred against the Locrians, 
alleging that they had robbed the temple of Delphi, because 
they had taken into cultivation a tract of land belonging to 
the Delphic temple. The Amphictyonic council, before 
which the charge was brought, condemned the Phocians to 
pay a heavy fine, and to desiioy the crops of the sacred 
fields. No sooner was this verdict pronounced than the 
Thebans, Thessalians, Locrians, and (Eteans took up aims 
to execute it. The Phocians were joined by Athens and 
Sparta, and took possession of the temple of Delphi and its 
treasures, which they were obliged to employ in defraying 


the expenses of the war. The w'ar was carried on with 
unexampled cruelty, for even the surrender of the dead for 
burial was refused, and all Phoeian captives were put to 
death. This war also afforded Philip of Macedonia an 
opportunity to interfere in the affairs of Greece. Being 
invited by the ThessaKans to co-operate with them against 
the Phocians, Philip and Ms Macedonians acted as the 
champions of the god, and defeated the Phocians in a bloody 
battle near Magnesia. Three thousand captive Phocians 
were put to death. The latter, however, remained un- 
daunted until at length they were compelled by treachery 
to surrender. The AmpMctyons now excluded them for 
ever from the league, their arms and horses were to be 
dehvered up, their towns to be destroyed, and the people 
were henceforth to live in small villages, and to pay annu- 
ally to the god sixty talents (about ^16,000) until the 
* temple should be completely indemnified. Macedonian 
and Theban troops carried tiie judgment into execution; 
twenty-two towns disappeared from the face of the earth, 
and the otherwise fertile country remained for many years 
a wilderness. A third sacred war was decreed against the 
town of Amphissa, because its inhabitants had taken into 
cultivation the plain of Orissa ; but in reality the war was 
brought about by the venal creatures who endeavoured to 
promote the ambitious schemes of PhiKp of Macedon, who 
v/as bent upon making himself master of Greece. This 
war broke out in 838 b.c., and its unfortunate conse- 
quences led to the catastrophe which deprived Greece of 
her independence in the battle of Chaeronea. Such is a 
brief outline of the history of the DelpMc AmpHctyony, 
which not only itself violated its first principles, but is not 
known to have ever raised its voice to condemn the wanton 
destruction of other AmpMctyonic towns, such as Platsese 
and Thebes. 

There were many other confederations of a similar kind, 
some of wMch, however, do not bear the name of AmpMc- 
tyonies in the authorities from which we derive om: infor- 
mation regarding them. The following were among the 
most noted : — 

1. The Amphictyony of Galaurm^ an island near Trcezen, 
consisted of the seven states of Hermione, Epidaurus, 
uEgina, Athens, Prasise, Nauplia, and the Mdnyan Orcho- 
menos. These states took part in the sacrifices wMch were 
offered up iu the temple of Poseidon, situated on the island. 
Sparta and Argos displaced Nauplia and Prasiee when these 
lost their independence. It is difficult to see what object 
could unite states so widely apart. Some suppose that the 
tribes forming the league were originally Ionian ; others, 
that they all were interested in the defence of seaports 
against inland states. 

2. Amphictyony of Onchestos^ in the territory of Hali- 
artus in Boeotia, was likewise connected with the temple of 
Poseidon. As at all other Amphiotyonies, the meetings of 
the members were celebrated with various religious rites, 
solemnities, and public games. We do not know the 
nations that constituted this league. 

3. Amphictyony of Amarynthos^ in Euboea, connected 
with the temple of Artemis. We know that the two towns 
of Eretria and Ohalds were members of it, and that there 
existed an ancient treaty by which these two cities pledged 
themselves not to use against each other any missiles thrown 
from afar. 

4. Amphictyony of Deloe, connected with the temple of 
Apollo, was a league formed among the inhabitants of the 
Cyclades and the lonians in the neighbourhood. Its insti- 
tution was ascribed to Theseus. The solemnities connected 
with its meetings gradually fell into disuse, until they were 
revived and increased in 426 b.o,, when the island of 
Delos was purified by the Athenians. The Athenians, after 
this time, regularly sent an annual embassy to Delos, and 
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they also fetained for themseivee the superintendence of the 
temple and the administration of its treasures. 

AMPHION, in Greek Mythology^ the son of Zeus by 
Antiope, and the husband of Mobe, was a musician of 
such wonderful power^ that at the sounds of his lyre the 
stones began to move, and formed themselves into walls 
around Thebes, after his conquest of that city. He was 
killed by Apollo for assaulting his temple ; or, as some 
report, he destroyed himself in despair at the slaughter of 
his children by that god. The famous Pamese bull, 
discovered in 1646, represents Amphion punishing Dirce 
for her treatment of his mother. There are four other 
mythical personages of this name. 

AMPfflEOXUS, a species of fish, differing widely from 
all other known animals. See Lanoelbt. 

AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, situated on the east 
bank of the river Strymon, about three miles from the sea. 
It was originally a Thracian town, known as the ^wia 
oSoC (Hine Koa^), €tnd was colonised by the Athenians 
in 437 B.O,, two previous attempts (497 and 465 b.c.) 
having been unsuccessfuL In 424 b.o. it surrendered to the 
Lacedaemonians without resistance, and the Athenians never 
afterwards recovered possession of it. For his failure to pre- 
vent this disaster Thucydides was banished from Athens. 
The site of Amphipolis is occupied by the modem Jeni KeuL 

AMPHISBJeHA (from on both sides, and 

to go), a genua of animals, fotmd only in South America 
and the West Indies, which, though they have the general 
appearance of snakes or worms, belong to the order Zacer- 
tilia, or Lizards. The best known species are the sooty 
or dusky amphishasna (A. fuliginosa), and the rarer A, 
alba, ^ The body of the amphisbsena, from 18 to 24 inches 
long, is of nearly the same thickness throughout. The 
head is small, and there can scarcely be said to be a tail, 
the vent being close to the extremity of the body. The 
animal lives mostly underground, burrowing in soft earth, 
and feeds on ants and other small animals. From its 
appearance, and the ease with which it moves backwards, 
the popular belief in the countries where it prevails has 
been that the amphisbaena has two heads, and that when 
the body is cut in two the parts seek each other out and 
reunite. From this has arisen another popular error, which 
attribute extraordina^ curative properties to its flesh 
when dried and pulverised. 

AMPHITHEATHEl (from and Oiatpov) denotes a 
theatre in which the spectators were placed “ all round’* 
the stage. ^ Though the word is of Greek formation, the 
thing itself is distinctively Eoman, being designed for those 
cruel shows of gladiators and wild beasts in which that people 
took great pleasure, and which in modem times are only re- 
presented by the barb^ous bull-fights still popular in Spain. 

^ In the present article we do not enter on the considerar 
tion of the spectacles themselves, hnt shall confine our- 
selves to the btdldings, which were devised to allow aa 
large a number of spectators as possible to enjoy the sight 
of the show. In a dramatic representation it is necessary 
that the actors should be heard, and also that their faces 
should be seen, and the audience has therefore to he 
arranged in a semicircle in front of them; but when men 
fought with other men or with beasts, they could he seen 
equally well from all sides. 

In Italy, combats of gladiators at first took place in the 
forums, where temporary wooden scaffoldings were erected 
for the spectators; and Vitmvius gives this as the reason 
why in that country the forums were in the shape of a 
parallelogram instead of being squares as in Greece. Wild 
beasts were also hunted in the circus. But towards the 
end of the Eoman republic, when the shows increased both 
m frequency and in costliness as the city grew in power 
began to be provided for them; and when 


the consolidation of peace under the empire had secured 
great material prosperity for the provinces, such as they 
had never enjoyed when separated into small states and 
often at war with each other, the example of the capital 
was followed by many other towns in the West; so that 
nearly a hundred amphitheatres have been identified, either 
by the existence of their ruins or by being mentioned by 
old writers. There were even a few in the East, although 
such crael games were quite alien to the elegance and re- 
finement of the Hellenic mind. 

From their being so admirably adapted for enabling the 
^eatest possible number of people to behold a spectacle, it 
is natural to suppose that they would be occasionally used 
for purposes different from those usually intended by them; 
i and accordingly Suetonius relates how Caligula had an 
impertinent poet burnt alive in the amphitheatre, and how 
Titus ordered the informers, after having been whipped in 
the forum, to be led through the arena, apparently that 
they might be exposed to the execrations of the people. 
Cr iminals were also sometimes exposed in them to be de- 
voured by wild beasts, and many of the Christian martyrs 
died in this way. 

The first amphitheatre was that constructed, 69 b.c. 
by C. Scribonius Curio. The only author by whom it is 
described is Pliny, whose account of it rather taxes oxu 
credulity. He tells that Scribonius buEt two wooden 
theatres, which were placed back to back, and that after the 
dramatic representations were finished, they were turned 
round, with all the spectators in them, so as to make one 
circular theatre, in ithe centre of which gladiators fought 
And this was repeated more than once. Thirteen years 
later, Caesar built (also of wood) the first regular amphi- 
theatre, and exhibited wEd beasts in it; and sixteen years 
after, C. StatEius Taurus buEt the first one of stone, which 
was burnt in the great fire of Eome during the reign of 
Hero. Probably the outside walls only were of stone. 

Several others were constructed under the early em- 
perors, but they were entirely superseded and eclipsed by 
that of Vespasian and Titus, the vast ruins of which strike 
the traveEer with awe. Set on fire by lightning under 
the emperor Macrinus, it was restored by Alexander 
Severus, the shows during the interval being held (as of 
old) in the circus. The latest record of its being used is 
in the 6th century, when Cassiodorus was present; but 
Bede in the 8th century speaks of the edifice as stiE entire. 
During the Middle Ages many of the stones of this, as 
of many other ancient buEdings, were carried away for 
buEding purposes; and among the plunderers we regret to 
have to reckon the great Michel Angelo, who worked 
up a large number of its stones into a palace for one of 
the Eoman noble f amili es. As, however, the Colosseum 
had been the scene of many of the Christian martyrdoms, 
Benedict XIV*, whose name ought never to be mentioned 
without an expression of admiration and gratitude for Lis 
enlightened patronage of learning and antiquities, took 
advantage of this to consecrate the interior by the erec- 
tion of crosses and oratories, thereby preserving it from 
further depredations. Of late years considerable excava- 
tions have been made to examine its substructures. Its 
name is variously written, but on the whole it would 
^em that the most correct orthography is Colosseum (not 
Consemn), and that it is derived from its colossal size, 
wmch far surpassed any former edifice of the sort. Many 
of its minor arrangements are uncertain, but the main 
and general plan are sufliciently intelligible. 

The external elevation of the Colosseum consisted of 
four stages, each adorned with engaged columns of the 
Greek architecture. The lowest three were 
^aded, havii^ each eighty columns and aa many arches. 
Inose of the basement story served as entrances; seventgf- 
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six being nninbered and allotted to the geneiral body of 
spectators, while four, at the extremities of the axes of the 
ellipse, were the principal entrances. The higher arcades 
had a low parapet with (apparently) a statue in each arch, 
and gave light and air to the passages which surrounded 
the building. The openings of ihe arcades above the 
principal entrances were larger than the rest, and were 
adorned with figures of chariots. The highest stage was 
much more solid, being composed of a continuous waU 
of masonry, only pierced by forty small square windows. 
The object of this jnay have been to obtain the necessary 
solidity and weight for steadying the poles which supported 
the awning, and must have h^ to carry a severe inward 
strain. The alternate arcades were ornamented with metal 
shields. There was also a series of brackets to support 
the poles on which the awning was stretched. 

The interior may be naturally divided into the arenxjL 
and the with their respective appendages. 



and derived its name from the sand witb which it was 
strewn, to absorb the blood and prevent it from becoming 
slippery. Some of the emperors showed their prodigaUiy 
by substituting precious powders, and even gold dust, for 
sand. The arefnia was generally of the same shape as the 
amphitheatre itseH, and was separated from the spectators 
by a wall built perfectly smooth, that the wild beasts 
might not by any possibility climb it. At Rome it was 
faced inside with polished marble, but at Pompeii it was 
simply painted. Por further security, it was surrounded 
by a metal railing or network, and the arena was some- 
times surrounded also by a ditch (ewnjcw), especially on 
account of the elephants. Connected with the arena were 
the dens from which the beasts came, and the rooms where 
the gladiators met before the show began. In spite of the 
excavations which have been made, it is not very easy to 
understand how aU the effects described by ancient authors 
were produced; for after the regular shows were over, the 
arena was sometimes filled with water, and sea-fights were 
exhibited with ships. 

The part assigned to the spectators was called cavta. 
In the different amphitheatres whose ruins have been 
examined, there are some differences in the arrangements, 
but the general features are nearly the same in all The 
cavm was divided into several galleries, concentric with the 
outer walls, and therefore, Mke them, of an elliptic form. 
The place of honour was the lowest of these, nearest to the 
arena, and called the podwum. The divisions in it were 
larger, so as to be able to contain movable seats. At 
Rome it was here that the emperor sat, his seat bearing 
the name of mggestvm. The senatom, principal magis- 
trates, vestal virgins, the provider {editor^ of the show, 
and other persons of note, occupied the rest of the 
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podiwm,. At Nismes, besides the nigh ofiicials of the 
town, the podivm had places assi^ed to the principal 
guilds, whose names are still seen inscribed upon it, with 
the number of places reserved for each. In the Colosseum 
there were three mosTiiana or galleries above the podiumy 
separated from each other by terraces {prf^cinctixmes) aud 
walls (haltei). The lowest was appropriated to the eques^ 
trian order. Numerous passages (vomitorid) and small 
stairs gave access to them; while long covered corridors, 
behind and below them, served for shelter in the event of 
rain. At Pompeii each place was numbered, and elsewhere 
their extent is defined by little marks cut in the stone. 
The spectators were admitted by tickets (tesserce), and order 
preserved by a staff of officers appointed for the purpose. 

The height of the Colosseum is given as from 160 to 
180 feet. The seats in the interior do not rise higher than 
the level of the third order of the exterior, that is, about 
half the entire height of the building; and this apparent 
excess of height beyond what was made available, has led 
some to suppose that there were upper seats and galleries, 
of which no trace now exists. The height, however, 
appears to have been necessary for the ventilation of the 
building. When such enormous crowds were packed 
closely together for several hours at a time on an Italian 
summer day, with an awning drawn over them, the atmo- 
sphere would have become quite pestilential if there had 
not been a considerable space overhead, and at least one 
range of open arcades, unencumbered by any galleries to 
prevent the free circulation of air. Scented liquids were 
at times squirted over the spectators from conceded tubes; 
but no aroma would have compensated for the want of air, 
which the arcade all round the building, above the highest 
spectators, would supply. There may also have been 
another series of openings serving the same purpose be- 
tween the top of the wall and the edge of the awning, which 
was supported upon poles. It has been calculated that the 
Colosseum contained 87,000 places, and that besides these, 
15,000 more spectators could be admitted. The greatest 
length is about 612 feet, and the length of the shortest 
axis of the ellipse about 615 feet. The dimensions of the 
arena are variously stated- by different vraters, some m aki n g 
it 247 feet by 150, and others 281 by 176. 

With regard to the provincial amphitheatres, Maffei, in 
his account of that of Verona, appears to have unduly 
restricted their number, with the object of exalting the 
honour of the one he describes. Besides the Colosseum, 
he would hardly allow any ruins to be entitled to this 
name except those at Verona and Capua. But subsequent 
I writers have not followed him in this rigorism; and Fried- 
I lander, who is the latest and most complete authority on 
I the subject, gives the measurements and description of 
fifty-two. Naturally, the early ones would be of wood, 
like that erected by Atilius at Fiden© in the time of 
Tiberius, which gave way while shows were being exhibited, 
on which occason 60,000 persons were killed or injured. 
One at Placentia is also mentioned, which is said to have 
been the most spacious then in Italy, and to have been 
burned in the wars between Otho and Vitelliua by the 
inhabitants of a neighbouring town whose envy it had 
excited. Such disasters, coupled with the growing scarcity 
of wood and the greater facilities for quarrying stone, 
would naturally lead to the construction of more solid 
buildings. At the same time, the progress of this im*- 
provement must have been slow, and the building of at 
least the great majority of the provincial ampHtheatres of 
I stone may be ascribed to the period between the reign of 
Vespasian and that of Constantine, when the estabKsh- 
ment of Christianity threw a discredit on the cruel and 
, bloody shows for which these vast structures were designed. 
Hadimn is especially commemorated for the numerous 
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buildings lie caused to be erected abnost everywhere, and 
this is mentioned in connection with games being held. 

In constructing many of the amphitheatres in the pro* 
vincial towns, advantage was taken of the natural slope of 
a hill to lessen the labour of construction; and in some 
cases a narrow ravine between two hills allowed of both 
sides being formed on the natural slopes, and of the stream 
at their feet being dammed up for combats on the water. 
The conformation of the ground and the caprices of local 
authorities have produced slight minor differences of plan, 
but the general description of the Ooloaseum will suffice 
for all. For details regarding others the reader may con- 
sult, in addition to other authorities, the descriptions given 
in this work of the different towns where their remains are 
stili found. Here it may be sufficient to name that at 
Pompeii, which is probably better known to most persons 
by the graphic description in Lord Lytton^s novel than by 
rmy of the illustrated accounts that have been published 
of that wonderful town; that at Verona, which served as 
a basis to Maffei’s careful investigation of the whole sub- 
ject; those at Capua and PozzuoH, which almost rival the 
Colosseum in dimensions; those at Hismes, Arles, and 
Frejus in France; that at Italica, near JSeville in Spain, 
remarkable for the thickness of its walls and the strength 
of its masonry — leading Florez to remark that its ruin is 
due not to the injuries of time ahd the weather, but to the 
hand of man; that at the ancient Thysdras, in the province 
of Carthage, now called which alone resembles 

the Colosseum in having five galleries or corridors in the 
first storey; and that at Pola in Istria, whose external shell 
— ^the internal fittings, which were probably all of wood, 
having quite disappeared — forms a striking object as seen 
from the sea. 

A very fair summary of the whole subject will be found 
in Smithes jyictionary of Classical Antiquities; and a much 
more minute and elaborate account, by C. Thierry, with 
good illustrations, in the Dictionnaire des AntiquitSs of 
Daremberg and Saglio, which has the further advantage of 
giving numerous references to larger works on the subject, 
— its chief defect being one too common in French books, 
the almost complete ignoring of everything published in 
tins country, where Taylor and Oresy's Architectural A^di- 
quities of Rome^ of which a second edition has recently 
appeared, is entitled to special mention. Nor does it 
notice that treasure of information about Spanish history 
and antiquities, the Espana Sagrada^ where (voL xii, 
p. 228) vsoU be found most careful account of the 
amphitheatre at Italica, with several drawings. The fol- 
lowing table, abridged from Friedlander’s Darstellung a/us 
d^r SittengeschicUe Moms (1865, 2d ed. 1867), gives the 
dimensions, in English feet, of a few of the principal 
amphitheatres that have been exa min ed: — 
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AMPHITBITE, in Cheek Mythology^ the supreme god- 
dess of the sea, and as such the wife of Poseidon (Neptune), 
but, unlike him , so entirely confined in her authority to the 
sea and the creatures in it, that not only was her name 
(from dfjL<f>WpLiii, the same root as rpvtt}) sometimes used 
as an equivalent for that element, but she was never 
associated with her husband either for purposes of worship 
or in works of art, except when he was to be distinctly re- 
garded as the god who controlled the sea, though generally 
his functions extended to the whole watery element. She 
was one of the nereids, and distinguisha.ble from the others 
only by her queenly attributes. It was said that Neptune 
saw her first dancing at Naxus among the other nereids, 
and carried her off. But in another version of the myth, 
she then fled from him to the farthest ends of the sea, 
where the dolphin of Neptune found her out. In works 
of art she is represented either enthroned beside him, or 
driving with him in a chariot drawn by hippocamps or 
other fabulous creatures of the deep, and attended by 
tritons and nereids, 

AMPHORA (from afjL<f>i and <f>€p(t>), a large vessel used 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans for preserving wine, 
oil, fruits, (fee,, and so named from its usually having an 
ear or handle on each side of the neck, whence it was also 
called dicta. It was commonly made of earthenware, but 
sometimes of stone, glass, or even more costly materials; 
its usual form was and narrow, diminishing below to 
a point. A number of specimens of the various kinds 
of amphorsB are to be seen in the Elgin collection in the 
British Museum. Homer and Sophocles mention amphorae 
used as cinerary urns; and a discovery made in 1825 at 
Salona shows that they were sometimes used as coffins. 
The amphora was divided lengthwise to receive the corpse, 
then closed and deposited in the earth, thus preserving 
the skeletons entire (Steinbiichel, Alterthtim, p. 67), The 
amphora was a standard measure of capacity among both 
Greeks and Romans, The Attic amphora contained nearly 
nine gallons, and the Roman amphora about six. 

AMPLITUDE, in Astronomy^ is the amount of deviation 
towards the north or south of a celestial object from the 
true east at rising, and the true west at setting. For the 
fixed stars it is constant; for the sun and planets it varies 
with the declination. At the equinoxes the sun rises 
exactly in the east, and sets in the west point, — ^the am- 
plitude then is zero; at the solstices it amounts at London 
to 39® 44:'. - 

AMPTHILL, a small neatly -built market town in 
Bedfordshire, situated about 8 miles south of Bedford. 
Besides the old parish church, it contains various dissent- 
ing chapels, a county court-house, a savings bank, several 
schools, and an almshouse. Near the town is Ampthill 
house, a mansion of the late Lord Holland, containing a 
valuable collection of paintings, a library, and a museum. 
The site of the old castle in which Catherine of Aragon 
resided while her divorce from Heniy VIII. was pending, 
is marked by a cross within the grounds. The district is 
chiefly agricultural, but in Ampthill there is a large brewery, 
and a considerable amount of straw-plaiting and lace-making. 
Population in 1871, 2220. 

AMPULLA, a Latin word denoting a small jar or flask 
for holding liquids. In mediaeval church Latin it usually 
sigmfies the vessels that contained the consecrated oils, of 
which the three principal — for the catechumens, for the 
sick, and for confirmation — ^were hallowed by the bishop 
on the Thursday before Easter. The word has passed into 
our language in connection with the coronation of the kings 
of Eng&nd, and occurs repeatedly in the coronation service. 
Thus, in that used for Queen Victoria, we read The 
anthem being concluded, the Dean of Westminster, taking 
the ampulla spoon from off the altar„ holdeth them 
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ready, pouring some of the holy oil into the spoon, and 
with it the archbishop anointeth the Queen in the form of 
a cross. . . . Then the Dean of Westminster layeth the 
ampulla and spoon upon the altar,” Gildas mentions its 
use as established among the Britons in Ms time, and St 
Qolmnba is said to have employed it in the coronation of 
King Aidan. The; most celebrated ampulla in history is 
that known as la saiiiU ampoule at Eheims, from wMch 
the kings of Krance were anointed. According to the 
legend, wMch gained for itself a secure place in the national 
belief, it had been brought from heaven by an angel for 
the coronation of Clovis, and at one period the kings 
of France claimed precedence over all other sovereigns 
on account of it. It seems, however, that Pepin in the 
8th century was the first French king who was anointed, 
and this in connection with Ms baptism rather than 
his coronation. (See the preface to the 3d volume of 
MaskeU’s Mommmta Ritualia and the authorities there 
referred to.) 

AMKAOTI, a district and city of India, in the com- 
missionersMp of East Berar, within the Haidardbdd 
assigned districts. The district Kes between 20° 23' and 
21° 7' N. lat,, and between 77° 24' and 78° 13' E. long. It 
is bounded on the N. by the Elichpur district; on the 
E. by the Wardhi. river, separating it from the central 
provinces; on the S. by the Bdsim and Wfin districts; and 
on the W. by Akold district. The area is estimated at 
2566 square miles, but the survey has not yet been com- 
pleted. The popMation in 1867 was returned at 407,276 
souls, wMch, taking the area as given above, would show 
an average density of 158 persons per square mile; num- 
ber of males, 212,575; females, 194,701; the proportion 
of males to the total population being 62*19 per cent. The 
district consists of an extensive plain, about 800 feet above 
sea-level, the general flatness being only broken by a small 
chain of Mils, running in a north-westerly direction, be- 
tween Amrdoti and Chindor, with an average height of 
from 400 to 500 feet above the level of the lowlands. 
Four towns are returned as containing a population ex- 
ceeding 6000 souls — namely, AmrAotl, population 23,410; 
KarinjA, a considerable commercial town, population 
11,760; Badneri, a town on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailway, wMch intersects the district, population 6876; 
KoUpur, population 6169, 

AMRITSAK, a division, district, and city of British 
India, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The Amritsar Drvasioir comprises the dis- 
tricts of Amritsar, Si^Ikot, and Gurddspur. It is bounded 
on the N.E. by the Him^yas; on the S.W. by the Gujrin- 
wdlA and Labor districts; on the N.W, by the river 
Ghendb; and on the S.E. by the river Bids. The total 
population of the division is returned at 2,743,880 souls, 
divided into the following dasses Hindus, 659,905 ; 
Mahometans, 1,401,290; Sikhs, 362,885; others, 329,800. 
The number of males was returned at 1,512,480, and Hie 
females at 1,231,400, the proportion of males to the entire 
population of the division being 55 per cent 

Ameitgar District lies between 30° 40' and 32° 10' 
N. lat., and between 74° 40' and 75° 40' E. long. It is 
bounded on the 17. W, by the river K4vl, on the S.E. 
by the river Bids, on the 17.E. by the district of Gurdds- 
pur, and on the S.W. by the district of Labor. Amritsar 
district is a neatly level plain, with a very slight slope 
from east to west TheTianks of the Bids axe Mgh, and 
on this side of the district well-water is not found ex- 
cept at 50 feet below the surface; while towards the 
Rdvx wells are less than 20 feet in depth. The only 
’ stream passing through the district is the KSrni or Said, 
wMch takes its rise in a marsh in the Gurddspur district, 
and after traversing part of the district empties itself into 
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the Kdvi Numerous canals intersect the district, affording 
ample means of irrigatiom The Sind, Panjdb, and Dehfi 
Railway, and Grand Trunk Road, wMch runs parallel with 
it, afford the principal means of land communication and 
traffi-c. Total population of Amritsar district, 832,750, 
divided into the following classes: — Hindus, 138,027; 
Mahometans, 377,136; Sikhs, 223,219; others, 94,369. 
The males number 466,074, and the females 367,676; 
the proportion of males to the total population being 55*84 
per cent. The principal tribes and castes in point of num- 
bers are as follow;-^!.) Jdts, viz., Hindus and Sikhs, 
189,066; Mahometans, 65,964: total, 266,029. (2.) Brdh- 
mans, 43,846. (3.) Kshattriyas, 39,892. (4.) Kdahmiris, 
37,456. (5.) Arords, 29,103. The total agncultural popu- 
lation is returned at 417,747. Area of the district, 2036*23 
square miles, or 1,303,188 acres, of wMcb 927,730 acres 
are under cultivation, 178,939 acres are cultivable, but 
not actually under tillage, and 196,519 acres are uncul- 
tivable and waste. This result gives 1*66 acres (of which 
1*11 acres are cultivated and '21 cultivable) per head of the 
population, or 3*12 acres (2*22 cultivated and *42 culti- 
vable) per head of the agricultural population. 

The principal agriciiltiiral products of Amrits^ are wheat, barley, 
and grain for the spring crop ; and rice, joir (spiked inillet), Indi^ 
com, moth {Phaseolus a4i(mitifolius)y and mash {Pha^seohis radiaius) 
for the autumn crop. The current setdement of the district expires 
in 1876-76. Five towns are retumed as containing a population of 
upwards of 5000 souls — ^namely, Amritsar, poprustion 136,813; 
Jandidld, 6975; MajithA, 6600; Edm Ods, 5855; Bundald, 5287. 
Of the foregoing towns Amritsar has been constituted a first-class, 
and Jandmd, Majith^ and Bdm Bas third-class municipalities. 
Beside the regularly-constituted municipalities, however, a muni- 
cipal income is also realised at the following ten places : — ^Tam Tdran, 
Fathidbid, Govindwal, hraushahrd Panniau, Terowal, Jaldldbad, 
Attari, Chamiari, Tannild, and Bhallar. Municipal revenue is in 
aE cases levied by means of octroi duties, supplemented in some 
instances by house rates and other direct Nation, The total 
revenue of Amritsar district in 1871-72 amounted to £113,786, of 
wMch £85,727, 18-s., or 76 per cent., was derived flom the land. 
The other principal items of revenue were as follows : — ^Distilleries, 
£3677, 148. ; drugs and opium, £3648, 6s. ; income tax, £1724, 8s; 
stamps, £13,621, l8s. ; local rates levied under the provisions of 
Act 20 of 1871, £5208, 10s. The staple manufacture of Amritsar 
is woollen shawls, in imitation of those of Kashmir. The value oi 
this manufacture in 1871—72 was estimated at £91,742^ 

Amritsar City, the divisional headquarters and capital 
of the district of the same name, is situated in 31° 40' N. 
lat. and 74° 45' E. long. It lies at an equal distance be- 
tween the Bids and Rdvi rivers, is about 8 miles in cir- 
cumference, and forms at once the great trading centre of 
the Panjdb, and a celebrated seat of the Sikh religion and 
learning. The followmg description of the town is ex- 
tracted from Thornton^ s Gazetteer (ed. 1862): — 

** Amritsar owes its importance to a talao ox reservoir which Kdm 
Dds, the fourth guru or spiritual guide of the Sikhs, caused to be 
made herein 1581, and wmch he termed Amiita Saras, or the Fount 
of Immortality. It thenceforward became a place of pilgrimage. 
hTearly two centuries afterwards, Ahmad Shdh, the foimder of Sxe 
Durdm empire, alarmed and enraged at the process of the Sikhs, 
blew up the shrine with gunpowder, filled up Qie holy tai^ and 
caused sine to be slaughtered upon the site, thus desecrating the 
spot. On his return to Kabul, me Sikhs repaired the shrine and 
reservoir, and commenced the overthrow of Mahometan sway in 
Hindustan. The sacred tank is a square of 160 paces, containing a 
great body of water, pure as crystal, notwithstanding the multitudes 
that bathe in it, and supplied apparently by natural springs. In 
the middle, on a small island, is a temple of Hari or Yishnu ; and 
on the bank a diminutive structure, where the founder, Rdm Dds, 
is said to have spent his life in a sitting posture. The temple on 
the island is richly adorned with gold and other costly embellish- 
ments, and in it sits the sovereign guru of the Sikhs to receive the 
presents and homage of his followers. There are five or six hundred 
idrilia or priests attached to the temple, who have erected for them- 
selves good houses firom the contributions of the visitors. Amritsar 
is a very populous and extensive place. The streets are narrow, 
but the 'houses in general are tolerably lofty, and built of burnt 
brick. On the whole, Amiitsax may claim some little architectural 
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sup^iriority over the towns of Hindustdai. Besides considerable 
majinfactares of shawls and silks in imitation of the K a s hm i r 
fabri<^ Amritsar carries on a very extensive transit trade, as well 
as considerable monetary tiansactioiis, with Hindnstan and Central 
Asia. Provision is made for an ample suj)ply of water to the town 
from the Doab canal. A strikiiig object at Amritsar is the 
huge fortress of Govindgarh, built by Panjit Sinh in 1809, ostensibly 
to protect the pilgrims visiting the place, but in reality to overawe 
^eir vast amd aaj%erous asseno^lage. ” 

Amritsar was the fast mission station of the Ghiircli of 
England in the Panjdb. The census of 1868 gives a 
population within municipal limits of 43,931. The total 
population, however, of the city and suburbs is returned at 
135,813, of whom 3477 are agriculturists, the rest being 
engaged in trade or other non-agricultural pursuits. The 
town has been constituted a first-class municipality, the 
affairs of which are conducted by a committee of twenty- 
eight members. The municipal income is derived from 
octroi duties, local taxes, house tax, &c., and amounted in 
1871-72 to i£l 9,800, or 9s. per head of the population 
within municipal limits. Since the opening of the Panj4b 
railway Amritsar has rapidly become the great centre of 
larade in that province. Its position on the line and the 
enterprise of its merchants promise also to give it the com- 
mand of the trade vid Leh to Oentral Asia, which is now 
(1874) being opened up. It is the chief entrejoSt in the 
Panjdb for Manchester goods, in return for which it ex- 
ports to other parts of fiidia food-grains, Hie local manu- 
factures in imitation of the Kashmir fabrics, and the costly 
shawls and stuffs which form the staple of the Kdshmir 
trade. 

AMRU-IElvT-EL-ASS, or *Ame, one of the most famous 
of the first race of Saracen leaders, was descended of Aasi, 
of the tribe of Koreish. In his youth he wrote satirical 
verses against the person and doctrine of Mahomet. TTia 
zeal in opposing the new religion prompted bim to under- 
take an embassy to the king of Ethiopia, in order to stimu- 
late him against the converts whom he had taken under 
his protection, but he returned a convert to the Mahometan 
faith, and, along with Khaled, joined tlie fugitive prophet 
at Medina. When Abu-Bekr resolved to make a new attack 
upon Syria, he entrusted A mm with a high command. 
In this he was so successful that he rose to the elevated 
station of chief in Irak, when Ehaled requested the attend- 
ance of all the Arabian generals before Damascus. During 
the caliphate of Omar he also served in Palestine under 
Abu-Obeidah, taking the command in the siege of Osesarea, i 
which yielded to him in July 638 A.n. After the death of | 
Obeid^ Amru assumed the chief command in Syria, in 
which he was confirmed by the caliph, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Othman. Soon afterwards (639) he led an 
army of 4000 Arabs into Egypt, During the progress of 
his inarch a messenger from Omar arrived with a letter 
containing directions to return, if he should receive this 
letter in the territories of Syria; but if he should receive 
it m those of Egypt, he might advance, and aU needful 
assistance would be instantly sent to him. The contents 
of the letter were not made known to his officers until he 
was assur^ that the army was on Egyptian soil, so that 
the expedition might be continued under the sanction of 
Omar’s orders. ^ Having taken Pharma, he advanced to 
Misrah, the ancient and besieged it for seven 

montbs. Although numerous reinforcements arrived, he 
would have found it very difficult to storm the place pre- 
vious te the inundation of the Nile, but for a treacherous 
lessening of the forces of the citadel, which was consequently 
t^u by storm; and the Greeks who remained there were 
either made prisoners or put to the sword. On the same 
spot Amru erected a city named Poatat, the ruins of which 
are known by the name of Old Cairo, Amru pursued the 
Greeks to Alexandria, and after an obstinate and bloody 
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siege of fourteen months, the city was taken, 640 A.I). To 
Amru generally been attributed the burning of the 
famous Alexandrian library, by command of the caliph 
Omar. But with this act of barbarism, so inconsistent 
with the character of Omar and his general, he is for thx^ 
first time charged by Abul-Earagius, a Christian writer, 
who Jived six centuries later. It is highly probable that 
few of the 700,000 volumes collected by tiio Ptolemies 
remained at the time of the Arab conquest, when we con- 
sider the various calamities of Alexandria from the time ol 
Caesar to those of OaracaJla and Diocletian, and the dis- 
graceful pillage of the library in 389 ab. under the rule of 
a Christian bishop, Theophilus (see Gibbon, c. 51). Am-m 
died 663 ab. In a pathetic oration to his children on his 
death-bed he bitterly lamented his youthful offence in 
satirising the prophet, although Mahomet had forgiven hiTn^ 
and had frequentiy afiSrmed that there was no Mussulman 
more sincere and steadfast in the faith than Amro.” 

AMETJ-EL-KAIS, an Arabian poet, contemporary with 
Mahomet. He wrote one of the seven Moallahzt (Sus- 
pended), or poems, composed before the promulgation of 
Mahometanism, which derived their name from the fact 
that they were suspended in the Kaaba at Mecca*. He was 
hostile to the claims of the prophet, and wrote verses 
against him. It is said that his death was occasioned by 
Ms wearing a poisoned shirt presented to him. by the Greek 
emperor Heraclius, to whom he had gone to ask aid against 
the Beni-Asad, his own tribe. The story is, however, dis- 
credited by Abulfeda. The Moallakat of Amru, in the 
original text, was published by Lette at Leyden in 1848, 
and an English translation by Sir William Jones appeared 
in 1782. The edition of Hengstenberg (Bonn, 1823) con- 
tains a Latin version. Another edition, by Arnold, appeared 
at Leipsic in 1860. The edition of Baron MacGuckin Slane 
(Paris, 1837) includes the miscellaneoua poems, a translation, 
notes, and a life of the poet. 

AMSANCTI (or AMPSANCTI) VALLIS, a vaJley with 
a small sulphureous lake and cavern in the territory of the 
Hirpini, or Principato Ultra (east of Naples), about four 
miles from the town of Frigento (Cicero, Phny), or eight 
from Gesualdo. The spot can most easily be visited by 
railway from Ariano, on the Naples and Bcnevento line. 
It is described by Virgil vii 563--71) as an outlet from 
a cave giving access to the infernal regions 

^‘Hic specTis horrendum, wevi spiracula Ditis, 

Monstratur, raptoque ingejis Acheroate vorago 
Pestiferas aperit fauces ; qiiis condita Erirmys, 
luvisum nimeu, terras ccelumque levabat," 

The modem name is Lt Mofete^ after the goddess Mephitis^ 
who, according to Pliny ii. 95), had a temple here, 

of wMch there are no remains. The lake is considered by 
Dr 0. T. Eamage (who made a special visit to it) as oi 
volcanic character, and appears to lie on the edge of a 
cmter-shaped valley. “ The water,” he says, “ had a dark, 
pitchy appearance, and was thrown up occasionally in 
several places to the height of 4 or 6 feet. At the edge 
(of the crater) we were possibly 40 feet above the water, 
and we did not dare to descend, as the exhalations of 
sulphur were so strong that we should have been suffocated 
long before we reached the water. , In fact, the whole 
of this country seems to be volcanic, and is constantly 
subject to earthquakes.” (See and Byways of Italy ^ 
by 0. T. Bamage, LL.D., 1868; Swinlmrm^s Tramls^ vol. L , 
Murray’s Eandhoohf&r Soi^h Italy, 1873.) 

AMSDORP, Nicolaus, a Protestant reformer of the 
16th century, was bom, Dec. 3, 1483, at Gross-Zschopa, 
near Wurzen, on the Mulde. He was educated at Leipsic, 
and then at Wittenberg, where he was one of the first who 
matriculated (1502) in the recently-founded university. 
He soon obtained various academical honours, and became 
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profesaor of theolo^ in 1611. He joined Luther at the 
very beginning of his great struggle (1517 ) ; continued all 
along one of Ms most admiring and detenniued supporters; 
was with him at the Leipsic conference (1519), and the 
Diet of Worms (1521) ; and was in the secret of his Wart- 
burg seclusion. He assisted the first etTorts of the Refor- 
mation at Magdeburg (1524), at Goslar (1531), and at 
Embeck (1534) ; took an active part in the debates at 
Schmalkald (1537), where he defended the use of the 
sacrament by the unbelieving; and (1539) spoke out 
strongly against the bigamy of the Elector of Hesse. After 
the death of the Count Palatine, bishop of Naumburg- 
Zeiz, he was installed there (Jan. 20, 1542), though in 
opposition to the chapter, by the elector of Saxony and 
Luther. His position was a painful one, and he longed to 
get back to Magdeburg, but was persuaded by Luther to 
stay. After LuthePs death (154G) and the battle of 
Mfihlberg (1547) he had to yield to his rival P&ug, and 
retire to the protection of the young duke of Weimar. 
Here he took part in founding Jena university (1548); 
opposed the ‘^Augsburg Interim” (1648) ; superintended the 
publication of the Jena edition of Luther’s works; and 
debated on the freedom of the will, original sin, and, more 
noticeably, on the Christian value of good works, in regard 
to wMch he held that they were not only useless, but pre- 
judicial. He urged the separation of the High Lutheran 
party from Melanchthon (1557), got the Saxon dukes to 
oppose the Frankfurt Recess (15^58), and continued to 
fight for the purity of Lutheran doctrine. He died at 
'Esenach, May 14, 1565, and was buried in the Mgh church 
there, where Ms eflELgy shows a well-knit frame and sharp- 
cut features. He was a man of strong wiU, of great apti- 
tude for controversy, and considerable learning, and thus 
exercised a decided influence on the Reformation. Many 
letters and other short productions of Ms pen are extant in 
MS., especially five thick volumes of Armdorjiana, in the 
Weimar library, A small sect, which adopted Ms opinion 
on good works, was called after him ; but it is now of mere 
Mstorical interest. 

AMSLER, Samuel, one of the most distinguished of 
modem engravers, was bom at Schinznach, in the canton 
‘of Aargau, in 1791. He studied his art under Lips and 
Hess, and from 1816 pursued it in Italy, and cMefiy at 
Rome, tin in 1829 he succeeded Ms former master Hess as 
professor of copper engraving in the MuMch academy. The 
works he designed afid engraved are remarkable for the 
grace of the figures, and for the wonderful skill with wMch 
he retains and expresses the characteristics of the original 
paintings and statues. He was a passionate admirer of 
Raphael, and had gi'eat success in reproducing his works. 
AmsWs principal engravings are — “ The Triumphal March 
of Alexander the Great,” and a full-length “ Christ,” after 
the sculptures of Thorwaldsen and Dannecker ; the “Burial 
of Christ,” and two “ Madonnas,” after the pictures of 
Raphael ; and the “ Triumph of Religion in the Arts,” 
after Overbeck, Ms last work, on wMch he spent six years. 
He died May 18, 1849. 

AMSTERDAM, or Amstkldam, formerly called Amstelr‘ 
redam f capital of the Netherlands, situated in the province 
of North Holland, is built somewhat in the form of a half- 
moon, on the Y or Tj, an arm of the Zuyder Zee, in 52® 
22' N. lat., and 4® 53' E. long. The name Amsterdam 
means “the dam or dyke of the Amstel,” from a river 
so called wMch passes in a north-easterly direction through 
the city, — ^the “dam” referring to the extensive and^ costly 
system of embankments, canals, and sluices necessary to 
secure this low-lying city against the encroachments of the 
tide. Towards the land Amsterdam was at one time sur- 
rounded by a fosse or canal, and regularly fortified; but 
its ramparts have been demolished, and the twenty-eight 
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bastions that formed part of the defences are now used as 
promenades, or covered with buildings. Within the city, 
four canals — ^the Prinsen Gracht, Keizer’s Qracht, Heeren 



Gracht, and the Singel — extend, in the form of polygonal 
crescents, nearly parallel to each other and to the former 
fosse ; while numerous smaller canals intersect the city iii 
every direction, dividing it into about 90 islands, with 
nearly 290 bridges. Some of these are of stone, but the 
majority are of iron and wood, and constructed so as t(» 
allow vessels for inland navigation to pass through. The 
site of Amsterdam was originally a peat bog, and all its 
buildings ‘rest upon piles that are driven some 40 or 50 
feet through a mass of loose sand and mud until they reach 
a soHd stratum of firm clay. This foundation is perfectly 
secure as long as the piles remain under water. In 1822, 
however, an overladen com magazine sank into the mud. 
The piles are liable to the ravages of wood-worms that are 
supposed to have been brought by vessels from foreign 
ports. The streets in the oldest parts of the town are 
narrow and irregular, but are nowhere without pavements 
or footways. The houses frequently present a picturesque 
sky-line, broken by fantastic gables, roofs, chimneys, towers, 
and turrets of all forms and dimensions. Four of the 
principal of those towers have exterior galleries very near 
the top, running round them, from wMch an alarm used 
to be blown in case of fire, and a light shown to indicate 
the locality of the fixe to the citizens, who from the age (d 
twenty to fifty are all enrolled in the fire-brigade and civic 
guard. TMs mode of signalling is now, however, super- 
seded by a system of telegrapMc communication embra(5- 
ing the whole city. Westward of the Amstel, wMch passes 
almost through the centre of the city, is the more modern 
part, where the houses are often exceedingly handsome, 
and the streets broad, and planted with rows of large trees 
between the houses and the canals. The cMef promenades 
are the Vondelspark, laid out and maintained by private 
individuals, with the design of its being ultimately pre- 
sented to the city ; and the Plantaadje or Plantation, part 
of wMch is occupied by the botanic and the zoological 
gardens, and wMch is also supported by private contribu- 
tions. Of the public buildings, the principal is the palace, 
an imposing structure, built in 1648, by the arcMtect Jacob 
van Kampen, and adorned with stone carvings by the cele- 
brated artist Artus Quellinua of Antwerp. It is supported 
on 13,669 piles, and is 282 feet long, with a breadth of 
236 feet and a height of 116, exclusive of a tuxreted 
cupola, wMch rises 66 feet above the main building. It 
was originally the Stadhuis, but was appropriated as a 
palace by Eling Louis Napoleon in 1808. The most juag- 
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nificent apartment in it is the great haU, measuring 120 in nearly every town and village in Holland, There ia also 
feet by 57, and 90 in height, with walls incrusted with an admirable sailors' home.^ 

white Italian marble. On the opposite side from the palace Amsterdam is now capitally supplied mth water for 
of the square called the Dam, stands the Beurs or Exchange, drinking and culinary purposes from the Haarleni dunes, 
a fine tetraprostyle Ionic building, serving as a front to a Formerly the inhabitants were dependent on the rain-water 
large quadrangle with a handsome peristyle of the same collected in cisterns, and the supply brought from Weesp 
order. The Oude Kerk, built about the year 1300, has in large flat-bottomed barges. This, added to the general 
some beautiful stained windows and a fine organ, as well humidity of the atmosphere caused by the canals, made 
as monuments to various celebrated Dutchmen, including Amsterdam an unpleasant place of residence in summer, 
the naval heroes Van Eeemskerkand Sweerts. The Mewe but the exertions of the inhabitants have done much of 
Herk, a much finer edifice, where the kings of Holland are late to counteract these noxious influences. The people 
crowned, dating from 1408, is remarkable for the carving usually have a robust appearance, and the death-rate of the 
of its pulpit, for the elaborate bronze castings of its choir, city is low, 

and for the monuments to the famous Admiral De Euyter The population (1874) is estiinatedat 286,000, of whom 
and HoUaud’s greatest poet, Vondel, whose statue stands about 60,000 are Roman Catholics, and 30,000 Jews, the 
in the park which bears his name. There are many other rest being mostly Protestants of various sects, 
places of worship in Amsterdam, including those belonging The accompanying plan indicates the extent and position 
to the Dutch Reformed Church, the English Episcopalians, of the docks of .Amsterdam. The arsenal and the admiralty 
the Scotch Presbyterians, the Lutherans, the Jansenists, the offices are situated on the island of Kattenburg, between the 
Roman Catholics, the Greeks, dec., and also several Jewish Dijk Gracht and the Niewe Vaart. The approach to the city 
synagogues; but, as a rule, the church architecture of the from the Zuyder Zee is intricate and dangerous, owing 
town is bald and uninteresting. We may except, however, to the numerous shallows ; and a bar at the entrance to 
the synagogue of the Shephardim Jews, the equal of which the Y compels vessels to unload part of their cargo in the 
is ordy to be found at Leghorn; the Moses and Aaron's roadstead. These delays and dangers were to a large 
Church {R,C-) ; and the new Lutheran place of worship, extent provided against in 1826, by the opening of a canal 
which has a green copper cupola. The Paleis voor Volks- across Horth Holland from the IsTiewe Diep, opposite the 
vJijt is a building of iron and glass, 440 feet long by 280 Texel, to Amsterdam ; and a more direct and capacious 
broad, with a dome 200 feet high, erected between 1856 canal to the Iforth Sea is at present in process of con- 
and 1864. It is used for industrial exhibitions, the per- struction. The following table gives the chief shipping 
formance of operas, <kc., and possesses a collection of statistics for the five years ending December 1870: — 
pictures (copies and some originals), as well as a fine 
garden. The Schreijerstoren, or crier's tower," at the 
end of the Qeldersche Kade, where vessels left for all 
parts of the globe, was built about 1482, and got its name 
from the tears of the sailors who here bid ^eir friends 
farewell The chief literary institutions of Amsterdam 
are the Athenaeum, the society called Felix Metritis from 
the first words of the inscription on their place of meet- 
ing; the society Artis Magistral* to whom the The principal imports of Amsterdam are — coffee, amount- 

zoological gardens belong; the Royal Academy of the ing in 1870 to 1,147,240 bags and 1499 casks; tea, in 
Fine Arts, and the same year, 79,573 chests; sugar, in the same year, 

the Seaman's In- 
stitute. The 
galleries of pic- 
tures in the city 
are of great 
value. The 
museum in the 
Trippenhuis con- 
tains over 400 
works, chiefly of 
the Flemish and 

Dutch schools, factories. The cutting of diamonds has long been exten- 

including the City Anns of Amsterdam. sively practised in the city by the Jews. Although no 

Eight Guard" of Rembrandt, whose statue may be seen longer the centre of the banking transactions of the world, 
on the Kaaspleiu, opposite the house he occupied, and the Amsterdam is still a place of considerable importance in 
"Banquet of the Civic Guard,” by Van der Heist; besides this respect. The celebrated bank of Amsterdam, founded 
nearly 4000 engravings, and a magnificent numismatic col- in 1609, was dissolved in 1796; and the present bank of 
lection, considered one of the finest in the world. Among the Eetlaerlands was established on the model of the Banl? 
tihe other collections are those in the Museum Van der Hoop of England in 1814. 

and in the Fodor Museum, that belonging to the ^^Arti et About the year 1200 Amsterdam was a small fishing 
Amicitice " Society, as well as several private galleries, village, held in fief by the lords of Amstel, together with 
Amsterdam is also remarkable for the number and high the surrounding district, called Amstelland, Towards the 
character of its benevolent institutions, which are to a large close of the 13th century it reverted, in consequence of the 
extentsupportedby voluntary contributions. Among others complicity of Gysbrecht Van Amstel in the murder of 
maybementionedhospitals forthesick, the aged, the infirm, Count Floris V., to the counts of Holland, who gave it a 
the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the insane, widows, orphans, charter and other privileges. It was fortified in 1482, and 
and foundlings. There is a noble institution, the Society soon rose to be the most important commercial city of the 
for the Public^ Welfare, whose object is to promote the Netherlands. The early voyages to India, and the union 
education and improvement of all dassea. It has branches of the seven provinces in 1679, added greatly to the 
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273,760,000 lb; tobacco, rice, cotton, indigo, timber, tin, 
hemp, and grain. The exports comprise cheese, butter, 
madder, clover, rape, linseed oil, gin, and other products of 
Holland, besides general goods and manufactures from 
various European countries. There is also a large export 
trade in the produce of the East and West Indies. There 
are two lines of railway, the one connecting Ajnsterdam 
with Haarlem, Leyden, and Rotterdam; and the other 
with Utrecht, Arnheim, and Prussia. Amsterdam has 
sugar refineries ; soap, oil, glass, iron, dye, and cliemical 
works: distilleries, breweries, tanneries : tobacco and snuff 



Arrivals. 

Depart, urea, j 

Y«itr. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1866 

1604 

420,094 

1662 

428,623 

404,717 

1867 

1466 

392,975 

1560 

1868 

1466 

430,799 

1608 ' 

421,666 

1869 

1374 

425,329 

1443 

448,891 

1870 

1297 

406,109 

1341 

402,933 
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jt^rospeclty of Ainuterdam — tso mucii so, that it excited the 
cupidity of the earl of Leicester, who made a futile at- 
tempt to surprise it in 1587 j and its position was still 
further improved by the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
which closed the navigation of the Scheldt, and conse- 
quently roirted the trade of Antwerp. Two years later, 
the stadtholder WilHam IL intended to surprise it, but tlie 
bold attitude of the inhabitants obliged him to give up his 
project. Amsterdam suffered so severely from the war in 
the time of Oromwell, that more than 4000 houses stood 
tenantless; and the French occupation during the First 
Empire inflicted a more permanent injuiy upon the city. 
Since 1813^ however, much of its former commerci^ 
influence has returned ; and the completion of the above- 
mentioned canal will, no doubt, confirm its position as the 
chief commercial city of the kingdom, its secondary place 
as a seaport lately having been due to the difficulty of 
access to it from the sea* Among the many eminent men 
who saw the light in Amsterdam may be mentioned the 
celebrated philosopher Baruch Spinosa (1632), the flower 
painter Van Hnysum (1682), the naturalist Swammerdam 
(1637), and the poet Bilderdyk (1750)* (See Caspar Com- 
melins, Beschryvmg van Amsterdam, and J. Wagenaar^s work 
bearing the same title.) 

AMSTERDAM, an uninhabited and almost inaccessible 
island in the Indian Ocean, in 37® 58' S. lat., and 7 0® 34' E. 
long., about 60 miles S* of St Paul’s Island, and nearly mid- 
way between the Cape of Good Hope and Tasmania. It 
was discovered by Van Diemen in 1633. 

AMULET (in late Latin amuletum^ probably from tbe 
Arabic hamalety a pendant), anything worn as a charm, 
generally, but not invariably, hung from the neck, to pro- 
tect the wearer against witchcraft, sickness, accidents, and 
other evils, or to deliver him from ills under which he 
labours* Amulets have been of many different kinds, and 
formed of different substances, — stones, metals, and strips 
of parchment being the most common, with or without 
diaracters or legends engraved or written on them. Gems 
have often been employed and greatly prized, serving for 
ornaments as well as for charms. Certain herbs, too, and 
animal preparations have been used in the same way. In 
setting them ai)art 
to their use as amu- 
lets, great precau- 
tions have been 
taken that fitting 
tiines , be selected, 
stellar and other 
magic influences 
propitious, and 
everything avoided that might be supposed to destroy or 
weaken the force of the charm. From the earliest ages the 
Oriental races have had a firm belief in the prevalence of 
occult evil influences, and a superstitious trust in amulets 
and similar preservatives against them. There are refer- 
ences to, and apparently correctives of, these customs in 
the Mosaic injunctions to bind portions of the law upon the 
hand and as frontlets between the eyes, as well as write 
them upon the door-posts and the gates ; but, among the 
later Jews especially, the original design and meaning of 
these usages were lost sight of ; and though it has been 
said that the phylacteries were not strictly amulets, there 
is no doubt that they were held in superstitious regard. 
Amulets were much used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
also among the Greeks and Homans. We find traces of 
them too in the early Christian church, in the emphatic 
protests of Chrysostom, Augustine, and others against 
them. The fish was a favourite symbol on these charms, 
from the word ix^vs being the initials of 'Iiyorovs Xpurrov 
Gcot) vliff crcMTjp, A firm faith in amulets still prevailfl 



widely among Asiatic nations. The accompanying wood- 
cut represents the boxes employed to hold written charms 
worn by Arab women at the present day. TaZisTfum, also 
from the Arabic, is a word of similar meaning and use, 
but some distinguish it as importing a more powerful 
cham^* A talisman, whose virtues are still applied to 
for stopping blood and in cases of canine madness,” figures 
prominently in, and gives name to, one of Scott's Tales of 
the CT^aders, A measure of belief in amulets or charms 
exists, but appears to be diminishing, among the unedu- 
cated of our own country and time. (See Arpe, Be Frodigiis 
Naturce ei Artis Operihus Talismanes et Amvleta dictis^ 
Hamburg, 1717; Eweie, Usher Amvdeie^ 1827; and Kopp's 
Falceographica GriUca^ vols. iii. and iv., 1829.) 

AMUKATH or Mtjsad L was born in 1326 a.d. 
(726 A.H.), succeeded his father Orkhan as sultan of the 
Ottoman Turks in 1360, and died in 1389. He is entitled 
to notice as being the first who led the Turkish arms into 
Europe, which he quickly overran as far as the Balkan. 
In 1361 he made himself master of Adrianople, where he 
fixed his residence, built a splendid mosque, and otherwise 
added to the architectural adornment of the city. The 
first treaty of peace between a Christian people and this 
formidable neighbour was struck in 1365, when the little 
republic of Ragusa put itself under his protection. His 
power becoming more and more formidable, Urban V. 
preached a crusade — disastrous, as it proved, for the 
crusaders — against him; and John Palseologus, the Greek 
emperor, entered into an alliance with him. He had seve- 
ral rebellions to contend against, but he was invariabl}* 
successful One of his sons persuaded a son of Palseoiogus, 
who had been sent by his father to learn the art of wax 
mider Amurath, to join him in a revolt ; but the youthful 
conspirators were defeated. Immediate revenge was taken 
by the sultan on his own son, and the young Palseoiogus 
was sent back to his father with an imperious demand that 
he too should be punished. Like aU great conquerors, 
Amurath was active in military reform ; he perfected the 
discipline of the spahis (or cavaiy) and woinaJcs (or baggage 
corps), an,d gave stability to the janissaries^ a body of 
troops that had been first incorporated by his father. Of 
literary culture he was altogether destitute, signing his 
treaties by dipping his hand in ink, and impressing the 
mark of three fingers together, witb the thumb and fourth 
finger at a slight distance on each aide. He lost his life 
at the close of a great battle at Kossova, which he had 
successfully fought against Lazarus, despot of Servia, and 
was succeeded by his son Bajazet. 

AMURATH IL, the tenth emperor of the Turks, was 
born about 1404, and died February 9, 1451. He suc- 
ceeded Mohammed L in 1422. At first he had to contend 
agaidst a pretender, the psendo-Mustapha, who was sup- 
ported by the Greek emperor and others ; but through the 
assistance of an astute state prisoner, Mohammed Bey 
(Michael Ogli), he obtained a bloodless victory over him. 
He then turned his arms against the Greek emperor him- 
self, but failed in the siege of Constantinople. Against 
his younger brother Mustapha he was successful by bribes. 
In April 1429 he besieged and took Saloniki 
which was under Venetian rule, thus opening up the 
way for the final subjugation of Greece. He continued 
almost without any reverses of fortune till 1442, when 
Hunniades defeated his forces in the battle of Vasag, and 
obliged him to make peace with the Christian princes. 
The treaty was hardly concluded when his son Ala-Eddin 
died. In his grief he abdicated in favour of his son 
Mohammed, a boy of fourteen, while he retired to Mag- 
nesia in search of repose. But the Christian princes took 
advantage of his abdication to renew there attacks, and he 
was called to oppose them, which he did with terrible sue- 
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oesa in the battle of Varna, Nov. 10, 1444, when the king 
tjf Hungary, Ladislaus, fell. Having saved his country, 
iie again gave up the reins to his son, and returned to 
Magnesia. But the janissaries revolted, and his presence 
was demanded. Again on his throne, he invaded Albania 
and Peloponnesus, but was repulsed by George Castriot 
or ScaTvderheg, He retreated, however, only to gain a 
great victory over his former adversary Hunniades at 
Kossova (Oct. 17, 1448), the battle lasting three days. 
He died at Adrianople, Feb. 11, 1451, from a stroke of 
apoplexy, according to the most probable account. His 
l^russnlman biographers tell that whenever he took a town 
he was careful to build in it a/csm (or cathedral), a mosque, 
an imaret, a medre^seh (or ecclesiastical school), and a khan. 
The mosque of Adrianople is especially remarkable. He 
was the first Ottoman emperor who caused bridges of peat 
length to be built j and during his reign, poetry, juris- 
[>pudence, and theology began to flourish with promise of 
ffae Augustan luxuriance which they attained under his 
son and successor, Sultan Mohammed-Elfatyh. 

* AMTJBATH HI , sultan of the Turks, horn about 1546, 
succeeded in 1674 his father Selim IL The first words 
he addressed to his courtiers were — ''I am hungry: give 
me something to eat;” and the evil omen was fulfilled in 
the famines and disasters that marked his reign. In 1679 
Queen Elizabeth of England managed to gain his friend- 
ship, and obtained a favourable commercial treaty for Great 
Britain. It was under him that the janissaries began to 
feel their power, and to hasten the ruin of the state by 
their revolt. He was superstitious, feeble, and irritable, 
as well as extremely addicted to the pleasures of the harem. 
He was fond of dancing and music, and has left a few 
literary trifles. He died Jan. 16, 1695. 

AMUHATH lY. was boin about 1611, and succeeded 
his unde Muatapha in 1623. The chief event of his reign 
was the recovery in 1638, after thirty days of unremitting 
assault, of the city of Baghdad which had fallen into the 
hands of the Persians. He disgraced his victory by re- 
volting cruelties, slaughtering 30,000 Persians in cold 
blood. jSo numerous and horrible are the atrocities recorded 
of him, that he stands pre-eminent even among Turkish 
Neroes. Some historians ascribe this feature of his cha- 
racter to his almost perpetual inebriation. Be this as it 
may, he soon enfeebled his constitution, and falling at the 
same time under a superstitious anticipation of death, he 
died in 1640, at the early age of twenty-nine. 

AMWELL, a village of Hertfordshire, in the parish of 
Great Amwell, on a hill overlooking the Lea, 3 miles 
from Hertford and 20 from London, Near it are the 
sources of the New Kiver, formed between 1606 and 1612 
in order to supply London with water; and on a small 
island in the stream there is a monument to Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, through whose exertions this work was carried 
out. Haileybury college, formerly the property of the 
Sast India Company, is also in this parish, which has a 
population of 2245, 

AMYMONE (A/tiz/jwiln;), in Greek Legend, a daughter of 
Danafis, by whom, with her sisters, she had been sent to 
look for water, the district of Argus being then parched 
through the anger of Neptune. Amymone having thrown 
her spear at a stag, missed it, hut hit a satyr asleep in the 
brake. The satyr pursued her, and she called on Neptune 
for help, who appeared, and for love of her beauty caused 
a spring to well up, which received her name. By Neptune 
she became ihe mother of Nauplius, the wrecker. Amymone 
lit the spring is represented on ancient engraved gems. 

AMTOT, Jacques, a famous French writer, was bom, 
of poor parents, at Melun, October 30, 1613; found his 
way-l^; pale-faced, bare-footed^ ill-clad boy — ^to the Col- 
lege de France^' in Paris, and there picked up a know- 
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ledge of the classical languages, serving some of the richer 
students as valet and composer of Latin, to enable him to 
continue his studies. He became M.A. at Paris, and 
doctor of civil law at Bourges ; obtained, through Jacques 
Colure (or Colin), abbot of St Ambrose in the latter city, 
a tutorship in the family of a secretary of state ; by the 
secretary was recommended to the duchess of Berry, only 
sister of Francis 1. ; and, through her influence, was made 
professor of Greek and Latin at Bourges. Here he trans- 
lated the Theagenes arid Chariclea of HeKodoms (1647, 
foL), for which he was rewarded by Francis I. with the 
abbey of Bellozane, and thereby enabled to go to Italy to 
study the Vatican text of Plutarch, on whose Lives he 
had been some time engaged. On the way he turned 
aside on a mission to the couilcil of Trent, Betuming 
home, he was selected as tutor to the sons of Henry II., 
by one of whom (Charles IX.) he was afterwards made 
grand almoner, and by the other (Henry III.) was ap- 
pointed commander of the order of the Holy Ghost. 
Pius I, promoted him to the bishopric of Auxerre, and 
here he continued to live in comparative quiet, repairing 
his cathedral and perfecting his translations, for the rest of 
his days, though troubled towards the close by the insub- 
ordination and revolts of his clergy. He died Febmary 6, 
1693, bequeathing, it is said, 1200 crowns to the hospital at 
Orleans for the twelve deniers ” he received there when 
“poor and naked” on his way to Paris. His fame rests 
on his vigorous and idiomatic version of Plutaroh^s Lives 
(1659, 2 vols.), which was translated into English by North, 
and supplied Shakespeare with materials for his Koman 
plays. His style was greatly admired by Bacine and 
Bbusseau, and Montaigne said of him, I give the palm, 
and rightly, methinks, to Jacques Amyot over all oui 
French writers.” 

AMYBAUT, Moses, a pre-eminent French Protestant 
theologian and metaphysician, was bom at Bourgueil, in 
the valley of Anjou, in 1596. His family was an ancient 
and illustrious one from Hagenau, Alsace. They migrated 
to Orleans in the 13th or 14th century. His father was a 
lawyer of local note, and designing Moses for his own pro- 
fession, on the completion of his studies at Orleans of 
humanity and philosophy, he sent him to the university of 
Poictiers. It is recorded that there the youth studied 
fourteen hours a day, and made such swift progress that 
he was able to maintain theses and disputations, and to 
take the degree of licentiate (B.A.) of laws. On his way 
home from the university he passed through Saumur, and 
having visited Mons. Boncherean, pastor of the Protestant 
church there, he introduced him to the renowned lord of 
Plessis-Mornay, goverapr of the city. Both were struck 
with young Amyraut's ability and culture, and both urged 
him to change from law to theology. Plessis-Mornay, who 
was chary of laudations, pronounced that “ there was 
nothing^ above the grasp of his great parts,” Betumed 
home, Ms father, after considerable hesitation, gave consent 
to the change from law to divinity, with a proviso that he 
should revise his philological and philosophical studies, and 
read over Mons. Calvings IiiMitutitms, before finally deter- 
miimg. He did so, and, as might have been anticipated, 
decided for theology. He thereupon removed to Saumur 
— destined to be for ever associated with his name — and 
*^sat at the feet of the great Cameron,” who ultimately 
regarded him as his greatest scholar. He had a brilliant 
course, and was in due time licensed as a minister .of the 
French Protestant Church. The contemporary civil wars 
and excitements hindered his advancement. TTia first 
church was in St Aignau, in the province of Maine. There 
he remained two years. The celebrated Daille, being then 
removed to Paris, advised the church at Saumur to secure 
i Am3n?aut as his successor, praising binn as above himself.” 
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The umversity of Saumiir at the same time had fixed its 
eyes on him as professor of theology. The great churches 
of Paris and Eouen also contended for him, and sent their 
deputies to win him, to the provincial synod of Anjou. 
Amyxaut had left the choice to the synod. He was 
appointed to Saumnr, and to the professor's chair along with 
the pastorate. On the occasion of his inauguration he 
maintained for thesis De BcLcerdotio GhristL Hi a co- 
professors were Lewis Oapell and Josua de la Place, who 
were also Cameron's pupila. Very beautiful was the life- 
long friendship of these three remarkable men. They 
remain associated still as the joint authors of a body of 
divinity entitled Theses S(dmuri&n^es, Pull of energy in 
every atom of him, Amyrant devoted himself to his labour 
of love with a fine enthusiasm of love of labour. He 
very speedily gave French Protestantism a potentiality it 
had never possessed before. In 1631 he published his 
Trait& des Religions, a book that still lives j and from this 
year onward he was a foremost man in the church, especi- 
ally at the national and provincial synods. One incident 
in his synodical services stands out, as the like do in the 
stoiy of Luther and of John Knox. Chosen to represent 
the provincial synod of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine at 
the national synod held in 1631 at Charenton, that 
assembly appointed him their orator to address the king, 
and to present to him “ The Copy of their Complaints and 
Grievances for the Infractions and Violations of the Edict 
of Nantes/* Previous deputies had addressed the king on 
their bended knees, whereas the representatives of the 
Roman Catholics had been permitted to stand. Amyrant 
consented to be orator only S the assembly authorised hi m , 
to stand. There was intense resistance. Richelieu himself, 
preceded by lesser dignitaries, condescended to visit Amy- 
rant privately, to draw him over to kneel j but the 
stout-hearted orator held resolutely to equality with the 
Roman Catholics, and carried his point. Standiog in the 
presence of king and court, he recounted the complaints 
and grievances of his church, and charmed even his adver- 
saries with his mingled dignity of manner and suavity of 
address. Long afterwards Richelieu recalled the memorable 
incident ; and the Oration,” which was immediately 
published in the French Mercurg, remains a historic land- 
mark in the history of French Protestantism. During his 
absence on this matter the assembly debated Whether 
the Lutherans who desired it, might be admitted into 
communion with the' Reformed Churches of France at the 
Lord's Table ? ” It was decided in the affirmative previous 
to his return ; but he approved with astonishing eloquence, 
and thereafter was ever in the front rank in maintaining 
intercommunication between all churches holding the main 
doctrines of the Reformation. Bos defence against many 
adversaries on the question was published in 1647 — JDe 
Secessicne ah Ecclesid Romand RaJtiont Pads irder 

PivangelicoB m Religionis Pfegotio comtUuendcB, Bayle («.«.) 
recounts the title-pages of no fewer than thirty-two books 
of which Amyrant was the author. These show that he 
took part in all the great controversies on Predestination 
and Arminianism whichjhen so agitated and harassed all 
Europe. Substantially he held fast the Calvinism of his 
preceptor Cameron ; but, like Richard Baxter in England, 
by Ha breadth and charity exposed himself to all manner 
of misconstruction from Peter du Moulin and others ultra- 
orthodox. His La Befmse de Calvin never was answered, 
although Buperabundsmtly replied to. The university of 
Saumur became the university of French Protestantism, 
Amyraut had as many as a hundred students in attendance 
upon his prelections. Another Hstoric part fiUed by 
Amyraut was in the negotiations originated with Mons. 
le Qoux, lord of Berchfere, first president of the parliament 
of Burgundy, when exiled to &umur, for a reconciliation 
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and reunion of the Roman Catholics of France with the 
French Protestants. Very large were the concessions 
made by Richelieu in his personal interviews with Amy- 
raut; but, as with the Worcester House negotiations 
in England between the Church of England and Non- 
conformists, they inevitably fell through. On all sides 
the statesmanship and eloquence of Amyraut were con- 
ceded. When the king visited Saumur in 1651, Am3rraut 
declined to close Hs church on the Sunday, but preached 
a sermon that rang through Europe on the text, “Fear 
God, honour the king.” Amyraut remained to the end 
one of the most prominent names of French Protestantism; 
and his De U Elevation de la Fog et da V AhaisseTnent de la 
Raison en la CrSance des Mgstdres de la Religion (1641) 
gave him early a Hgh place as a metaphysician, whidi was 
sustained by ‘after works. Exclusive of his controversial 
writings, he left behind him a very voluminous series of 
practical evangelical books, wHch remain the fireside 
favourites of the peasantry of French Protestantism stilL 
His Estat des Fideles aprea la Mort has comforted maijy 
mourners; Hs Sur VOraison Dominicole is striking and 
rich; his DuMerite des (Euvres ondTraiti de la Justification, 
weighty and powerful; his Paraphrases on Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament books of Holy Scripture, judicious 
and suggestive — sometimes penetrative. His closing years 
were weakened by a severe fall he met with in 1657. He 
died on 18th January 1664. His portrait was published 
by Hs son, but with no name or inscription underneath, 
(Bayle, / Eiog, Uhiv,^ s.u ,* John Quicifs Sgnod, in 
GalL Refmtu, pp. 352-7 ; ibid, MS. leones Sacrce Colli' 
canoe; Life of Gameroni) (a. b. g.) 

ANA, a Latin plural termination appropriated to various 
collections of the observations and criticisms of eminent 
men, delivered in conversation and recorded by their 
friends, or discovered among their papers after their de- 
cease. Though the term Aha is of comparatively modern 
origin, the introduction of tHs species of composition is 
not of recent date. It appears, from D’Herbelot's Bihluh 
tbkque OrientaU, that from the earliest periods the Eastern 
nations were in the habit of preserving the maxims of 
their sages. From them the practice passed to the Greeks 
and Romans. Plato and Xenophon treasured up afid re- 
corded the sayings of their master Socrates ; and Arrian, 
in the concluding books of Ha Enchiridion, now lost, col- 
lected the casual observations of Epictetus. The numerous 
apophthegms scattered in Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and 
other writers, show that it was customary in Greece to pre- 
serve the colloquially expressed ideas of illustrious men. It 
appears that Julius Osesar compiled a book of apophthegms, 
in wMch he related the hon mots of Cicero ; and Quintalian 
infomis us that a freedman of that celebrated wit and 
orator composed three books of a work entitled De Jods 
Giceronis. We are told by Suetonius that Caius Meiissus, 
originally the slave but afterwards the freedman and 
librarian of Maecenas, collected the sayings of his master ; 
and Aulus GeUius has filled Hs Woctes Atticoe with anec- 
dotes wHch he heard from the eminent scholars and ciities 
whose society he frequented in Rome. 

But though vestiges of Ana may be traced in the classi- 
cal ages, it is only in modem times that they have come to 
be regarded as constituting a distinct species of composi- 
tion, comprising literary anecdotes, critical reflections, and 
historical incidents, mingled with the detail of hon mots 
and ludicrous tales. The term Ana seems to have been 
applied to such collections as far back as the beginning 
of the 16th century. Francesco Barbaro, in a letter to 
Poggio, says that the information and anecdotes wHch 
Poggio and Barthelemi Montepolitiano had picked up dur- 
I ing a literary excursion through Germany will be called 
Anoi “ Quemadmodmn mala ab Appio e Claudia gente 
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Appuma^ et pira a Mallio Malliaita cognominata sunt, 
sic luBC literamnL <^xl8s vestra ope et opera Germania in 
Italiam deferenfcur, aliqnando et Poggiaiui et Monte- 
politiaTia vocabuntur.” 

Poggio Bracciolird, to whom this letter is addressed, 
and to whom the world is indebted for the preservation of 
60 many classical remains, is the first eminent person of 
modem times whose jests and opinions have been trans- 
mitted to posterity, Poggio was secretary to five succes- 
sive popes. During the pontificate of Martin V., who was 
chosen in 1417, Poggio and other members of the Koman 
chancery were in the habit of assembling in a common 
liftll adjoining the Vatican, in order to converse freely on 
fill subjects. Being more studious of wit than of truth, 
they termed this apartment Buggiale, a word which Poggio 
himself interprets Mendadoruin Officina. Here Poggio and 
his friends discussed the news and scandal of the day ; 
communicated entertaining anecdotes ; attacked what they 
did not approve (and they approved of little); and in- 
dulged in the utmost latitude of satiric remark, not sparing 
even the pope and cardinals. The jests and stories which 
occurred in these unrestrained conversations were collected 
by Poggio, and formed the chief materials of his FaceticB^ 
first printed, according to De Bure, in 1470. This collec- 
tion, which forma a principal part of the Poggiana^ is 
chiefly valuable as recordmg interesting anecdotes of 
eminent men of the 14th and 15th centuries. It also 
contams a number of quibbles or jev>x de mots^ and a still 
greater number of idle and licentious stories. Many of 
these are not original, some of them being taken horn 
ancient authors, and a still greater number from the 
Fabliaitx of the Trouveurs. On the other hand, Poggio 
has suggested much to succeeding writers. Prioris Ham 
Carvel and several of Fontaine’s fables are from stories 
originally related by Poggio. The Facetice forms, upon 
the whole, the most amusing and interesting part of the 
Foggimia printed at Amsterdam in 1720; but this collec- 
tion also comprehends additional anecdotes of Poggio’s life, 
and a few extracts from his graver compositions. 

Though Poggio was the first person whose remarks and 
bon i^ots were collected under the name of Ana, the Scar- 
ligerana, which contains the opinions of Joseph Scaliger, 
was the first work published under that appellation, and 
accordingly may be regarded as having led the way to 
that class of publications. There are two collections of 
Scaligerana — ^the Frima and Se&imda. The first was com- 
piled by a physician named Francis Vertunien, Sieur de 
Lavau, who attended a family with whom Joseph Scaliger 
resided. He, in consequence, had frequent opportunities 
of meeting the celebrated critic, and was in the custom of 
committing to writing the observations which dropped 
from him in the course of conversation, to which he 
occasionally added remarks of his own. This collection, 
which was chiefiy Latin, remained in manuscript many 
years after the death of the compiler. It was at length 
purchased by M. de Sigogne, who published it in 1669, 
under the title of Frima Sccdigerana^ misquam avtehac 
editay calHng it prima in order to preserve its claim of 
priority over another Scaligeranay which, though published 
three years before, had been more recently compiled. This 
second work, known as SecuTida Scaligerana^ was collected 
by two brothers of the name of Vassan,- students of the 
university of Leyden, of which Scaliger was one of the 
I^rofessors. Being particularly recommended to Scaliger, 
they were received in his house, and enjoyed his conversa- 
tion. Writing down what they had heard, particularly on 
historical and critical subjects, they soon made up a large 
manuscript volume, in which, however, there was neither 
wnnection nor arrangement of any description. After pass- 
tor through various hands, this manuscript came into 


possession of M. who for his own use arranged in 

alphabetical order the articles which it contained. Isaac 
Vossius, obtaining the manuscript in loan from M. Daill6, 
transcribed it, and afterwards published it at the Hague, 
under the title of Scaligerana, sive Fxcerpta ex Ore Joaephi 
Scaligeru This edition was full of inaccuracies and 
blunders, and a more correct impression was afterwards 
published by M. Daiil6, with a preface complaimng of the 
use that Vossius had made of the manuscript, which he 
declares was never intended for publication, and was not 
of a nature to be given to the world. Indeed, most literary 
men in that age conceived that the Scaligerana, particu- 
larly the second, detracted considerably from the reputa- 
tion of the great scholar. Joseph Scaliger, with more 
extensive erudition, but, as some think, less genius than 
his father Julius Caesar Scaliger, had inherited Ms vanity 
and dogmatical spirit. Conversing with two young students, 
he wotdd probably be but little cautiotis in the opinions he 
expressed, as his literary errors could not be detected or 
exposed. Unfortunately the blind admiration of his pupils 
led them to regard his opinions as the responses of an 
oracle, and his most unmerited censures as just condemna- 
tions. The Scaligerana, accordingly, contains many false- 
hoods, with much unworthy personal abuse of the most 
distinguished characters of the age. 

In imitation of the Scaligerana, a prodigious number of 
similar works appeared in France towards the end of the 
17th and beginning of the 18th century. At first these 
collections were confined to what had fallen from eminent 
men in conversation ; but they were afterwards made to 
embrace fragments found among their papers, and even 
passages extracted from their works and correspondence. 
Of those which merely record the conversations of eminent 
men, the best known and most valuable is the Menagiana. 
Gilles Manage was a person of good sense, of various and 
extensive information, and of a most communicative dis 
position. For a long period an assembly of literary 
men met once a week at his house ; and during his later 
years he daily received critics and scholars as visitors. 
Much of his time was thus spent in conversation ; and his 
habitual associates were at pains to record bis opinions, 
which were generally founded on a correct taste and judg- 
ment, and were always deliverecf in an interesting and 
lively manner. A collection of his oral opinions was pub- 
lished in 1693, soon after his death; and this collection, 
which was entitled M&nagiana, was afterwards corrected 
and enlarged by M. la Monnoye, in an edition published 
by him in 1716. 

The Ferroniana, which exhibits the opinions of Cardinal 
du Perron, was compiled from his conversation by M. de 
Pay, and published by Vossius, by tbe same contrivance 
wMoh put^ him in possession of the Scaligerana. Some 
parts of this collection" are useful in illustrating the literary 
and ecclesiastical history of the age in wMch Du Perron 
lived ; but it contains many puerile, imprudent, and absurd 
remarks, many of them the interpolations of his friends. 
The Thuxvm, or observations of the president De Thou, 
have usually been published alohg with the Ferroniana, 
This collection is not extensive, and by no means of sucli 
value as might have been expected from a man so able and 
distinguished 

The Valesiana is a collection of the literary opinions of 
the historiographer Adrian de Valois, published by his 
son. M. de Vsdois was a great student of history, and the 
ValesiaTui accordingly comprehends many valuable histori- 
cal observations, particularly on the works of Du Cange. 

The Fureteriaria (1696) contains the hon mots of M, 
^retifere of the French Academy, the stories which he was 
in the habit of telling, and a number of anecdotes and 
remarks found in his papers after Ms decease. This pro- 
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duction, howcTer, compreliends but few thoughts, opinions, 
or criticisms on books, consisting chiefly of short stories, 
and containing numerous aflusions to a Solent quarrel he 
had with the French Academy, of which he was a member, 
concerning his Dictionnaire Vniversel de la Lavgv^ 
FraTigaise. 

The Ghevrceana (2 vols. 8vo, 1700), so called from M. 
Ohevreau, exhibits more research than most works of a 
similar description, and is probably more accurate, as it 
differs from the Ana proper, of whi^ the works described 
above are instan<^3, in having been published during the 
Hfe of the author, and revised by himself. Among other 
interesting articles, it contains a learned and ingenious 
commentary on the works of Malherbe, to whom the French 
language and poetry were greatly indebted for their per- 
fection. 

Farrhasiana (Amst., 2 vols. 8vo, 1699-1701) is the 
work of Jean le Olerc, a professor of Amsterdam, who 
bestowed this appellation on his miscellaneous productions 
with the view of discussing various topics of philosophy 
and poKtica with more freedom than he could have em- 
ployed under his own name. This work is not of the light 
and unconnected description of most of the Ana which 
have been above enumerated, as it contains much learned 
philological disquisition, and a long dissertation on poetry 
and eloquence. In the first volume there is a list of his 
published works, and a bitter reply to all who had censured 
them. 

The Hv^etiana contains the detached thoughts and criti- 
cisms of Huet, bishop of Avranches, which he himself 
committed to writing when he was far advanced in life. 
Huet was bom in 1630, and in 1712 he was attacked by 
a malady which impaired his memory, and rendered him 
incapable of the sustained attention necessary for the com- 
pletion of a long or laborious work In this situation he 
employed himseff in putting his detached observations on 
paper. These were published by the Abb6 d'OHvet the year 
after his death (1722), under the name of Suetiana^ — a 
work which is not, Hke some other Ana, a succession of 
hon mots or anecdotes, but forms a series of thoughts and 
criticisms on various topics of morals, philosophy, and 
literature. One of the most instructive discussions to a 
scholar, in this collection, is that on the Latinisation of 
names and surnames. His critical judgments on Mon- 
taigne, Rochefoucauld, and Tacitus are valuable. But 
were there no other literary memorials of the bishop of 
Avranches, he certainly would not derive high reputation 
from the Huetiana, It was not, indeed, to be expected 
from the circumstances in which the articles were com- 
posed, that they should ^ways display that correct judg- 
ment which distinguishes many of the other works of this 
learned writer. 

The Oasauhoniana presents us with the miscellaneous 
observations, chiefly philological, of the celebrated Isaac 
Casaubon. Durmg the course of a long life that eminent 
colQQmentator was in the daily practice of committiag to 
paper anything reoaarkable which he heard in conversa- 
tion with his Mends, especially if it bore on the studies in 
which he was engaged. He also made annotations from 
day to day on the works he read, with which he connected 
his judgments concerning the authors and their writings. 
This compilation, which was styled Fphem&ndeSy together 
with his Adversaa^, and materials amassed for a refutation 
of the FcclesiasticcfZ Awnals of Baroniusy were bequeathed 
by his sou Meric Casaubon to the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. These were shown to Christopher Wolfius during 
a visit which he paid to that university; and having been 
transcribed by him, were published in 1710 under the title | 
of Oasauhoniana, This collection consists of opinions con- | 
ceming various eminent writers, iUuatrations of passages | 
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of Scripture, and philological observations and animadver- 
sions on the first thirty-four years of the Annals of Baron- 
ius. The materials and information which it contains are 
probably more accurate than is usualLy the case in works of 
the same description, as they were not reported by others, 
but were committed to writing by Casaubon himself while 
the works on which he commented remained fresh in hia 
recollection. 

Besides the above a great many works, under the title 
of Ana, appeared in France about the same period. Thus, 
the opinions and conversation of Charpentier, Colomesius, 
and St Evremond were recorded in the Carpenterianay 
Colomesiana, and St Fvremoniana; and those of Segrais 
in the Segraisiana, — a collection formed by a person 
stationed behind the tapestry in a house where Segrais 
was accustomed to visit, of which Yoltaire declared, “ que 
de tons les Ana c'est celui qui meiite le plus d’etre mis au 
rang des mensonges imprimds, et surtout des mensongea 
insipides.” The Ana, indeed, from the popularity which 
they now enjoyed, were compiled in such numbers and 
with so little care that they became almost proverbial ^for 
inaccuracy. About the middle of the 18th century, too, 
they were sometdoies made the vehicles of revolutionary 
and heretical opinions. Thus the evil naturally began to 
cure itself, and by a reaction the French Ana sunk in 
public esteem as much below their intrinsic value as they 
had formerly been exalted above it. 

Of the examples England has produced of this species 
of composition, perhaps the most interesting is the Wal^ 
poliana, a transcript of the literary conversation of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. That multifarious author spent 
a great portion of his time in conversation, and, possess- 
ing opportunities of information enjoyed by few, was dis- 
tinguished for his resources of anecdote, wit, and judicious 
remark- It was suggested to him that he ought to form 
a collection of anecdotes and observations, but this he 
declined, furnishing, however, the editor of the WalpoliaTia 
with many anecdotes in his own handwriting. After his 
death several specimens of this miscellany were published 
in the Monthly Maga/ssme; and being afterwards enlarged 
by the recollections of the editor and the communications 
of others, were published in two volumes under the title 
of Walpoliana, Most other works which in this country 
have been published under the name of Ana, as Baccmdana, 
AtterburyaTia, &c., are rather extracts from the writings 
and correspondence of eminent men than memorials of 
their conversation. 

There are some works which, though they do not bear 
the title, belong more strictly to the class of Ana than many 
of the collections which are known under that appefla- 
tion. Such are the Melanges d*Sistoire et de lAU&talure^ 
published under tKe name of Vigneul Marville^ tiiough the 
work of a Benedictine, D’Argonne; and the Locorum Com’ 
muni/wm Collectanea^ ea? Lecttonihus FhUippi Melanchthonis^ 
— work of considerable reputation on account of its 
theological learning, and the information it communicates 
concerning the early state of the Reformed Church. But 
of those productions which belong to the class, though 
they do not bear the name, of Ana, the most celebrated 
are the Oolloquia Memalia of Luther and Selden*s Table- 
Talk, The fo:mer, which comprehends the conversation 
of Luther with his friends and coadjutors in the great work 
of the Reformation, was first pubUahed in 1666. Captain 
Bell, who translated it into English in the time of the 
Commonwealth, informs us that, an edict having been pro- 
mulgated commanding the works of Luther to be destroyed, 
it was for some time supposed that all the copies of the 
Oolloquia Jfensalia had been burned; but in 1626, on the 
foundation of a house being removed, a printed copy was 
found lying in a deep hole, and wrapped up in a linen 
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cloth. The book translated by Bell, and again by the 
younger Hasditt in 1847, is said to hare been originalLy 
collected by Dr Anthony Lauterbach, “out of the holy 
mouth of Luther.” It consists chiefly of observations and 
discusaioxis on idolatry, auricular confession, the ma^s, 
excozmaunication, clerical jurisdiction, general councils, 
and all the points agitated by the Reformed Church in those 
early periods. The Table-Talk of Selden contains a more 
genuine and undisguised expression of the sentunents of 
tiiat eminent man than we find in his more studied pro- 
ductions. It was published after his death by Bichard 
\liiward, his amanuensis, who affirms that for twenty 
years he enjoyed the opportunity of daily hearing his dis- 
course, and made it his practice faithfully to commit to 
writing “ the excellent things that usually fell from him.” 
The work contains, along with much of a lighter kind, 
many curious facts and opinions concerning the political 
and ecclesiastical history of the interesting period during 
which Selden lived, and in the important events of which 
he bore a considerable share. The style of Selden, in most 
uf the works published under his own care, is harsh and 
obscure; but Clarendon describes him as “a clear dis- 
couiser, possessed of the faculty of making difficult things 
e;isy, and presenting them clearly to the understanding.” 
This tstent for elucidation shines chiefly in his Tdble-TM,^ 
hich IS filled with the stores of Ms extensive reading, de- 
livered without any pretensions to that order and method 
the want of wMch has been attributed to Ms other pro- 
ductions. Many more recent works, under such titles as 
Literary EemainSj TMe-Talh^ &c., partake more or less of 
the nature of Ana, hut do not caO for separate notice. 

The most remarkable collection of Ana in the English 
language — and, indeed, in any language — ^is to he found 
in a work wMch does not correspond to the normal type 
either in name or in form. In his Life of Samuel John^ 
ZjZ/.jD,, Boswell relates that to Ms remark, d propos of 
Ereneh literature, “Their Ana are good,” Johnson replied, 
“A few of them are good; but we have one book of that 
kind better than any of them — SeldeMs Table-Talk” Bos- 
weffis own work is incomparably superior to alL In worth 
as a book tMs has been rated, on the high authority of 
Carlyle, beyond any other product of the 18th century, 
and the value it has depends mainly on its Ana. Its 
interest arises, not from the details it furnishes of the 
events of Dr Johnson's career, still less from any attempt 
at a discriminating estimate of his work and character, hut 
from the grapMc representation it gives of Ms habitual 
manner of life and speech. The innate greatness of 
Johnson appears, more than in all Ms writings, in his 
portrait, delineated with the exactness of a sharply-defined 
photograph, as he appeared to the eyes of Ms admiring 
biographer in his daily dishabille, 

WolfiTig has given a history of the Ana in a preliimnary disconrse 
to his edition of the Oasauhmioma^ published in 1710. In the 
Itip&Ttoire de Sibltoffraphies OurieuseSy et JnstructiveSf by 

Peignot, there is a Notice JBibliogfraphiqiic of these collections ; but 
many of the books there enumerated consist of mere exiaracts from 
the writings of popular authors. 

AJSTABAPnSTS (r^t^aptuers, from dvd and ^oLirrllta), 

3 nme sometimes applied indiscriminately to all denomi- 
nf&tions of Christiana that deny the validity of infant baptism, 
but restricted in general usage to certain sects wMch became 
prominent in, Germany and elsewhere at the period of the 
Reformation. In both cases the designation originates 
with opponents, and is repudiated by the great majority of 
those to whom it is applied. Believing, as they do, that 
the baptism trf itriants is no baptism, they naturally object 
to a name which implies that their baptism of such persons 
as n^y have been baptised in infancy is a second adminis- 
tration of the rite. It is therefore desirable to avoid the 


use of the term as descriptive of those who hold what are 
otherwise known as antipaedobaptist views. In its more 
limited sense the word has been too long in use, and is 
too well known to be now discarded, though it is open to 
the further objection, in addition to that already stated, 
that it describes a sect by one of the least important of its 
distinctive doctrines and practices. The Anabaptists of 
Germany are historically noteworthy, not because they 
insisted on re-baptism as the condition of admission to 
their communion, but because the enthusiasm of the Refor- 
mation manifested ifcaelf in them in a form and manner 
altogether peculiar. Their views as to the true constitution 
of the church and its relation to the state, and the efforts 
they made to realise these views, furnish a problem, partly 
theological, partly historical, of which a satisfactoiy 
I solution is not easy. To one who looks merely at the 
extravagance and lawlessness wMch appear on the surface, 
fanaticism and madness may furnish a sufficient explana- 
tion of the whole Anabaptist movement, but a deeper in- 
sight will find many elements in it that are quite incon- 
sistent with the supposition of nothing more than bare- 
faced imposture in the leaders, and blind delusion in the 
followers. There is an obvious genetic, though not histori- 
cal connection between the Anabaptists and those earlier 
sects (ITovatians, Donatists, Albigenses, Waldenses) wMch 
did not practise infant baptism. It is more important, 
however, to trace the relation between the Anabaptists and 
the great body of the Reformera Anabaptism, as a system, 
may be defined as the Reformation doctrine carried to its 
utmost limit; the Anabaptists were the extreme left in the 
army of the Reformers. It is true that they regarded each 
other as in different camps ; but their mutual denunciations 
cannot conceal the fact that even the most peculiar doctrines 
of the Anabaptists were to them only corollaries, illegiti- 
mately drawn, as the more orthodox Reformers thought, 
from the fundamental principle, common to both, of the 
independence of the individual judgment, and the supreme 
importance of the subjective Mement, personal faith, in 
religion. The connection of this principle with their theory 
of the church and its relation to the state, their doctrine 
of the sacraments, and even their politicM rising, is so 
obvious that it need not be dwelt upon. The history of 
the Anabaptist movement in its outward development is 
brief but eventful In 1521 their first rising took place 
at Zwickau, under the leadership of Thomas Miinzer, the 
Lutheran pastor of that place. (See MtnsrzniL) Coifrpelled. 
bo leave Zwickau, Mlinzer visited Bohemia, resided two 
years at Altstadt and Thuringia, and in 1624 spent some 
time in Switzerland. During this period he proclaimed hia 
revolutionary doctrines in region and politics with grow- 
ing vehemence, and, so far as the lower orders were con- 
cerned, with growing success. The crisis came in the so- 
called Peasants' War in South Germany, in 1626. In its 
origin a revolt against feudal oppression, it became, under 
the leadeirsMp of Miinzer, a war against all constituted 
authorities, and an attempt to establish by force his ideal 
Christian commonwealth, with absolute equality and the 
community of goods. The total defeat of the insurgents 
at Eranke^ausen (May 16, 1526), followed as it was by 
the execution of Miinzer and several other leaders, proved 
only a temporary check to the Anabaptist movement. 
Here and there throughout Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Isetherlands there were zealous propagandists, through 
whose teacMng many were prepared to follow as soon as 
another leader should arise. A second and more deter- 
mined attempt to establish a theocracy was made at Miin- 
ster, in Westphalia (1532--6). . Hera the sect had gained 
considerable influence, through the adhesion of Rothmann, 
the Lutheran pastor, and several prominent citizens ; and 
the leaders, J ohann Matthyszoon or Matthiesen, a baker of 
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Haarlem, and Johann Bockhold, a tailor of Leyden, had 
little difficulty in obtaining possession of the town and 
deposing the magistrates. Vigorous preparations were at 
once made, not only to hold what had been gained, but to 
proceed from Mlinster as a centre to the conque^ of the 
world. The town being besieged by Count Waldeck, its ex- 
pelled bishop (April 1534),Matthiesen, who was first in com- 
mand, made a sally with only thirty followers, under the 
fanatical idea that he was a second Qideon, and was cut 
off with his entire band. Bockhold, better known in 
history as John of Leyden, was now supreme. Qi'ving 
himself out as the successor of David, he claimed royal 
honours and absolute power in the new *‘Zion.” He 
justified the most arbitrary and extravagant measures by the 
authority of visions from heaven, as others have done in 
similar circumstances. With this pretended sanction he 
legalised polygamy, and himseK took four wives, one of 
whom he beheaded vdth Ms own hand in the market-place 
in a fit of frenzy. As a natural consequence of such licence, 
Munster was for twelve months a scene of unbridled pro- 
tiigacy. After an obstinate resistance the town was taken 
by the besiegers on the 24th June 1635, and in January of 
the following year Bockhold and some of his more pro- 
minent followers, after being cruelly tortured, were executed 
in the market-place. The outbreak at Miinster was the 
crisis of the Anabaptist movement. It never again had the 
opportunity of assuming political importance, the civil 
powers naturally adopting the most stringent measures to 
suppress an agitation whose avowed object was to suppress 
them. It is difficult to trace the subsequent history of the 
sect as a religious body. The fact that, after the Miinster 
insurrection, the very name Anabaptist was proscribed in 
Europe, is a source of twofold confusion. The enforced 
adoption of new names makes it easy to lose the historical 
identity of many who really belonged to the Munster Ana- 
baptists, and, on the other hand; has led to the classifica- 
tion of many with the Miinster sect who had no real 
connection with it. The latter mistake, it is to be noted, 
has been much more common than the former. The Men- 
nonites, for exanlple, have been identified with the earlier 
Anabaptists, on the ground that they included among their 
number many of the fanatics of Munster, But the con- 
tinuity of a sect is to be traced in its principles and not in 
its adherents, and it must be remembered that Menno and 
his followers, expressly repudiated the distinctive doctrines 
of the Miinster Anabaptists. They have never aimed at 
any social or political revolution, and have been as remark- 
able for sobriety of conduct as the Miinster sect was for 
Its fanaticism, (See Mennonitbs.) In BngUsh history 
frequent reference is made to the Anabaptists during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, but there is no evidence 
that any considerable number of native Englishmen ever 
adopted the principles of the Munster sect. Many of the 
foEowers of Miinzer and Bockhold seem to have fied from 
persecution in Germany and the Netherlands to be sub- 
jected to a persecution scarcely less severe in England. 
The mildest measure adopted towards these refugees was 
banishment from the kingdom, and a large number suffered 
at the stake. It has already been explained that the appli- 
cation of the term Anabaptist to those English sects that 
had nothing in common with the Gorman Anabaptists 
except the practice of adult baptism, is unjustifiable. (See 
Baptists.) 

ANABASIS (dvajSocrts, a march into the interior ; from 
dya/SoAto, to ascend), the title given by Xenophon to his 
aarrative of the expedition of Gyrus the younger against 
his brother, Artaxerxes of Persia, 401 B.O., and adopted by 
Arrian for his history of the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. (See Ainsworth's Trav. m Track of Ten Thousand 
GreeJce : Journal of Roy, Geog. Soc, 1870, p. 463.) 
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ANACHAB.SIS, a Scythian philosopher, who lived 
about 600 B-C. His father was one of the chiefs of his 
nation, and married a woman of Greece. Instructed in 
the Greek language by his mother, he prevailed upon the 
king to intrust him with an embassy to Athena On hw 
arrival in that renowned city he became acquainted with 
Solon, from whom he rapidly acquired a knowledge of the 
wisdom and learning of Greece. By the mfluence of Solon 
he was introduced to the principal persons in Athens, and 
was the first stranger who received the privileges of citizen- 
ship. After he had resided several years at Athena, he 
travelled through different countries in quest of knowledge, 
and then returned home filled with the desire of instruct- 
ing his countrymen in the laws and the religion of the 
Greeks. According to Herodotus, he was killed by his 
brother Saulius while he was performing sacrifice to the 
goddess Cybele. His simple and forcible mode of expressing 
himself gave birth to the proverbial expression, Scythian 
eloquence." (Herodot iv. 76 ; Lucian, Scytha,) 

ANACHRONISM, a neglect or falsification, whether 
wilful or imdesigned, of chronological relation. Its com- 
monest use restricts it (agreeably to its etymology, ayo, 
hack, and time) to the ante-dating of events, dr- 

cumstances, or customs; in other words, to the introduction, 
especially in works of imagination that rest on a historical 
basis, of details borrowed feom a later age. Anachronisma 
may be committed in many ways, originating, for instance, 
in disregard of the different modes of life and thought 
that characterise different periods, or in ignorance of the 
progress of the arts and sciences and the other ascertained 
facts of history, and may vary from glaring inconsistency 
to scarcely perceptible misrepresentatiom Much of the 
thought entertained about the past is so deficient in his- 
torical perspective as to he little better than a continuous 
anachronism. It is only since the dose of the 18th cen- 
tury that this killed of untruthfalneas has jarred on the 
,general intelligence. Anachronisms abound in the works 
of Raphael and Shakespeare, as well as in those of the 
meanest daubers and playwrights of earlier times. In par- 
ticular, the artists, on the stage and on the canvas, in story 
and in song, assimilated their drarfiaiis persofuB to their 
own nationahty and their own time. The Yirgin was 
represented here as an Italian coutadina, and there as a 
Memish frow; Alexander the Great appeared on the 
French stage in the full costume of Louis Quatorze down 
to the time of Voltaire and in our own country the con- 
temporaries of Addison could behold, witiiout any suspicion 
of burlesque, 

“ Cato’s long wig, fiower’d gown, and lacquer’d chair.'’ 

Considerable difference of opinion has been expressed 
regarding the legitimacy of anachronism, especially when 
it is introduced designedly into historical novels. The 
safe and the just course here appears to he to ** regard the 
writer's end," and not to hold an author responsible for 
historical accuracy or verisimilitude who does not profess 
to write history. 

ANACOLUTHON is the lack of grammatical symmetry 
in a sentence, either through the consequent taking an un- 
expected form or being ^together suppressed, the writer 
or speaker desiring to present Ms thought in another 
aspect, or feeling that he has already made his meaning 
sufficiently plain. In the case of a man who is fuE of Ms 
subject, or who is carried along by the passion of the 
moment, such inconsequents are very apt to occur. Of 
Niebuhr it is told that Ms oral lectures consisted almost 
entirely of anacoluthic constructions. To this kind of 
licence some languages, as Greek and English, readEy lend 
themselves ; whEe Hie grammatical rigidity of others, as 
Latin and French admits of it but sparingly. In Hero- 
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dotoa, Thucydides, -dSscliylus, Findar, and Plato, abundant ■ 
apecimens are to be found ; and the same is true of the 
writers of the Elizabethan age in our own language. The 
following is an example : — “ And he charged him to tell 
no man ; hiU go shxm thyself*^ <fec. (Luke v. 14). 

ANACONDA, a gigantic snake of South America, 
sometimes over 30 feet in length, called the water-serpent^ 
from frequenting swamps and rivers, and preying on water 
animals. Its colour is a rich brown, with bright golden 
tings on each side, and two rows of large black spots along 
the back. The natives kill it for an oil they obtain from 
its carcase. It is not venomous, and is said to be harmless. 

ANACKEON, an Ionian Greek, born at Teos, on the 
coast of Asia hlinor, probably about 662 b.o. His repu- 
tation as a lyric poet stood very high both in his own age 
and in those that followed. ^‘The charming” — ’^'the 
honey-tongued ” — “ the swan of Teos ” — “ the glory of 
Ionia,” are some of the epithets constantly given him by 
ancient writers. “ Sing us one of the songs of Alcaeus or 
Anacreon,” cries one of the guests in a comedy of Ajisto- 
phanes. “ When I hear the verses of Sappho or Ajiacreon,” 
says the poet to his friends, in the Symposium of Plato, 

I set down my cup for very shame of my own perform- 
ances.” But though he has given his name to that class 
of light and free lyric effusions which celebrate the joys of 
love and wine, he is to us moderns little more than a name. 
We can no longer say of him, as Horace could, that “ time 
has not drowned his sportive lays ; ” and we have to judge 
of his merits as a poet chiefly from the warm praises of 
those who had his poems in their hands. Of the five 
books of lyrical pieces by Anacreon which Suidas and 
Athenaeua mention as extant in their time, we have now 
but the merest fragments, collected from the citations of 
later writers. Those graceful little poems (most of them 
first printed from the MSS. by Henry Stephens in 1664), 
which long passed among/* the learned for the songs of 
Anacreon, and which are well known to many English 
readers in the translations of Cowley and Moore, are really 
of much later date, though possibly here and there genuine 
fragments of the poet have been woven up in them. They 
will always retain a certain popularity from their lightness 
and elegance, and some of them are fair copies of Ana- 
creon's style, which would lend itself readily enough to a 
dever imitator. But an almost conclusive argument 
against their genuineness lies in the fact that the peculiar 
forms of the Ionic Greek, in which Anacreon wrote, are 
not to be found in these reputed odes, while the frag- 
ments of his poems quoted by ancient writers are full of 
lonicisms. Of the poet's life little is known beyond a 
few scattered notices, not in all cases certainly authentic. 
He probably shared the voluntary exile of the mass of his 
fellow-townsmen, who, when Cjrrus the Great was laying 
siege to the Greek cities of Asia, took ship, and founded 
a colony at Abdera in Thrace, rather than surrender their 
city to his general Haipagus. From Thrace he soon 
removed to the island of Samos, ruled at that time by Poly- 
crates, one of the grandest of those old “ tyrants ” who by 
no means deserved the name in its worst sense. It is said 
that he acted as Polycrates’s tutor; that he stood very high 
in Ms confidence we learn from so good an authority as 
Herodotus, who represents the poet as sitting in the royal 
chamber when audience was given to the Persian herald. 

In return for such favour and protection, he wrote many 
complimentary odes upon Polycrates and his favourites. 
But if an anecdote found in Stobasus is true, he was no 
mercenary flatterer. On one occasion the “ tyrant ” pre- 
sented' him with the sum of five talents. He spent two 
wakeful nights in thinking of Ms money, and then re- 
turn^ it to the giver, saying that it was not worth the 
care it coat him,” A cursory remark in the writings of 
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Maximus of shows at least the high estimation in 

wMch the poet was supposed to have been held by his 
royal patron. That writer says that not even the warning 
given to Polycrates by Amasis, king of Egypt, that his too 
great prosperiiy would surely arouse the jealousy of the 
gods, could make a man doubt the stability of Ms happi- 
ness, who had, like Polycrates, the command of the Ionian 
sea, a navy so powerful, and such a friend as Anacreon. 
The same authority tells us that tMs companionsMp exer- 
cised a beneficial influence over the stern temper of the 
tyrant. Like Ms fellow-lyrist, Horace, who was one oi 
Ms great admirers, and in many respect of a kindred 
spirit, Anacreon seems to have been made for the society 
of courts. On the death of Polycrates, Hipparchus, who 
was then in power at Athens, and who inherited the 
literary tastes of Ms father Pisistratus, sent a special em- 
bassy to fetch the popular poet to Athens in a galley of 
fifty oars. He must have fully enjoyed and contributed 
much to the enjoyment of the brilliant circle with which 
Hipparchus had surrounded Mmself, and there he made 
acquaintance, amongst others, with the poet Simonides. 
When this circle was broken up by the assassination of 
Hipparchus, Anacreon seems to have returned to his 
native town of Teos. There, according to a metrical 
epitaph ascribed to his friend Simonides, he died and was 
buried. Lucian mentions Mm amongst Ms instances 
of the longevity of eminent men, as having completed 
eighty-five years. If an anecdote given by Pliny (iVai. 
HisL viL 7) is to be trusted, he was choked at last by a 
grape-stone ; but the story has an air of mytMcal adapta- 
tion to the poet’s habits, wMch makes it somewhat apocry- 
phal. Anacreon had a reputation as a composer of hymns, 
as well as of those bacchanalian and amatory lyrics wMcli 
are commonly associated with his name. Two short hymns 
to Diana and Bacchus, consisting of eight and eleven lines 
respectively, stand first amongst his few undisputed re- 
mains, as printed by recent editors. But pagan hymns, 
especially when addressed to such deities as Venus, Eros, 
and Bacchus, are not so very unlike what we call “ Ana- 
creontic poetry as to make the contrast of style so great 
IS the word might seem to imply. The tone of Anacreon’s 
lyric effusions has probably led to an unjust estimate, both 
by ancients and moderns, of the poet’s personal character. 
As Homer was accused of bibulous propensities by some 
because he makes frequent and kindly mention of “ the 
pintle wine,” so Anacreon was held to have been a 
thorough sensualist because he sang so persistently of 
wine and love. But a poet must not always be judged by 
the flights of his fancy. The “ triple worsMp ” of the 
Muses, Wine, and Love, ascribed to him as his religion 
in an old Greek epigram {Anthol, iii 26, 61), may have 
been as purely professional in the two last cases as in tht- 
first, and Ms private character on such points was probably 
neither much better nor worse than that of his contem-. 
poraries. Athengeus remarks acutely that he seems at 
least to have been sober when he wrote ; and he 
strongly repudiates, as Horace does, the brutal character- 
istics of intoxication as fit only for barbarians ” and 
“ ScytMans ” {Fragm, 64, Bergk). His own excuse, 
when charged with hymning the reigning beauties of the 
day rather than the orthodox , gods and goddesses, is said 
to have been made in these words— 

** But are not these also lesser divinities ? " 

The best editions of Anacreon are those of J. F. Fischer, 
Leipsic, 1703, and L Bergk, Leipsic, 1864. (w. n. o.) 

ANADYOMENE (’AvaSuo/ixo^), an epithet of Aphrodite 
(Venus), expressive of her having risen (ie., been bom) 
&om the foam of the sea. In works of ancient art — e.^., 
in many existing bronze statuettes — ^Venus was represented 
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\md&r this title as if just emerged from the sea, and in the 
act of wringing her tresses. This was the subject of a 
painting by Apelles, one of the most celebrated pictures of 
antiquity, the conception having been, it was said, sug- 
gested to him by seeing Phryne bathing. This painting 
belonged first to the people of Cos, from whom it was taken 
to Rome by Augustus in part payment of tribute levied by 
him. By the time of Nero it had become almost entirely 
mined by decay, 

ANADYR, the name of a gulf and of a river in the 
north-east of Siberia. The gulf extends from Cape 
Tchutotskoi, on the north, to Gape St Thadeus, on the 
south, forming part of the Behring Sea ; while the river, 
taking its rise from a lake in the Stanovoi mountains, 
called Ivashki or Ivachno, about 67® N. lat., and 173® E. 
long., flows through the Tchutchee country, at first to the 
west and then to the east, entering the gulf of Anad3rrsk- 
uia, a branch of the gulf of Anadyr, after a course of 
about 600 miles. Anadyrsk is the only town on its banks, 
and the country through which it passes is thinly popu- 
lated, barren, and desolate. Eor nine months of the year 
the ground is covered with snow, and there is not sufficient 
pasturage for cattle. Reindeer, upon which the inhabit- 
ants feed, are found in considerable numbers. 

ANAESTHESIA (a privative, aLo-Orjcns^ sensation), a 
term in medicine used to describe a state of insensibility 
to external impressions, either as the result of disease or 
as induced artificially by the employment of certain sub- 
stances known as anaesthetics. 

In diseases of the brain or spinal cord anaesthesia is an 
occasional symptom, but in sucb cases it is usually limited 
in extent, involving a limb or a definite area of the surface 
of the body. Complete anaesthesia has been observed in 
persons who were in a state of catalepsy or trance. 

The artificial induction of anaesthesia by the use of 
dmgs or the inhalation of vapours is a subject of great 
interest, both historically and from its practical application 
to the relief of suffering and the treatment of disease. 
Although it is mainly owii;ig to the researches of distin- 
guished chemists and physicians of the present century 
that the employment of anaesthesia has come to occupy a 
foremost place among remedies, there is abundant evidence 
to show that it is a pra.ctice of great antiquity. Besides 
the mention by Homer of the anaesthetic effects of 
nepenthe, and the reference by Herodotus to the practice 
of the Scythians of inhaling the vapours of a certain kind 
of hemp to produce intoxication, the employment of 
anaesthetics in surgery by the use of mandragora is par- 
ticularly alluded to by Dioscorides and Pliny. It also 
appears, from an old Chinese manuscript laid before the 
French Academy by M. Julien, that a physician named 
Hoa-tho, who lived in the 3d century, gave his patients a 
preparation of hemp, whereby they were rendered in- 
sensible during the performance of surgical operations. 
Mandragora was extensively used as an anaesthetic by 
Hugo de Lucca, who practised in the 13th century. The 
soporific effects of mandrake are alluded to by Shake- 
speare, who also makes frequent mention of anaesthetising 
draughts, the cojnposition of which is not specified. 

In the Medical Gazette^ voL xii. p, 515, Dr Sylvester, 
quoting from a German work by Meissner, published in 
1783, mentions the case of Augustus, king of Poland, 
who underwent amputation while rendered insensible by a 
narcotic. But the practice of anaesthesia had never 
become general, and surgeons appear to have usually 
regarded it with disfavour. When, towards the close of 
last century, the brilliant discoveries of Priestley gave an 
impetus to chemical research, the properties of gases and 
vapours began to be more closely investigated, the 
belief was then entertained that many of them would 


become of great medicinal value. In 1800, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, experimenting on nitrous oxide gas, discovert its 
anaesthetic properties, and described the effects it had on 
himself when inhale^ with the view of relieving local 
pain. He suggested its employment in surgery in She fol- 
lowing words : — “ As nitrous oxide, in its extensive opera- 
tion, seems capable of destroying physi^ pain, it may 
probably be used with advantage in surgical operations in 
which no great effusion of blood takes place.’’ His sug- 
gestion, however, remained unheeded for nearly half a 
century. The inhalation of sulphuric ether for the relief 
of asthma and other lung affections had been employed by 
Dr Pearson, of Birmingham, as early as 1785 ; and in 1805 
Dr Warren, of Boston, TJ.S., used this treatment in the 
later stages of pulmonary consumption. 

In 1818 Faraday showed that the inhalation of the 
vapour of sulphuric ether, produced anaesthetic effects 
similar to those of nitrous oxide gas ; and this property of 
ether was also shown by the American physicians, Qodman 
(1822), Jackson (1833), Wood and Bache (1834). 

These observations, however, appear to have been re- 
garded in the light of mere scientific curiosities and sub- 
jects for lecture-room experiment, rather than as facts 
capable of being applied practically in the treatment of 
disease, till December 1844, when Dr Horace W'ells, a 
dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, underwent in his own 
person the operation of tooth extraction while rendered 
insensible by nitrous oxide gas. Satisfied, from further 
experience, that teeth could be extracted in this way 
without pain, Dr Wells proposed to establish the practice 
of painless dentistry under the influence of the gas; but 
in consequence of an imfortunate failure in an experiment 
at Boston, he abandoned the project. On 30th September 
1846, Dr Morton, a dentist of Boston, employed tbe 
vapour of sulphuric ether to procure general anaesthesia 
in a case of tooth extraction, and thereafter administered 
it in cases requiring surgical operation with complete 
success. This great achievement marked a new era in 
surgery. Operations were performed in America in nume- 
rous instances under ether inhalation, the result being 
only to establish more firmly its value as a successful 
anaesthetic. The news of the discovery reached England 
on 17th December 1846. On 1 9th December, Mr Robinson, 
a dentist in London, and on the 21at, Mr Liston, the emi- 
nent surgeon, operated on patients anaesthetised by ether ; 
and the practice soon became general both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 

The late Sir James T. Simpson, of Edinburgh, was the 
fibrat to apply anaesthesia by ether in midwifeiy practice. 
This he did on 19 th January 1847, and he subsequently 
employed ether inhalation in numerons cases of both easy 
and difficult parturition, an account of which he published, 
containing much important information. The results of 
his trials showed that while the anaesthesia annulled the 
conscious sufferings of the patient, it in no way interfered 
with the muscular contractions of the uterus and the pro- 
gress of the labour, and that it did not injuriously affect 
the child. 

These observations excited great interest in the medical 
world, and led to the extensive employment of ether inhala- 
tion till November 1847, when Simpson announced his 
discovery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform (the 
trial of which had been suggested to him by Mr Waldie, a 
chemist of Liverpool), and proposed it as a substitute for 
sulphuric ether. So convincingly did he demonstrate the 
great advantages of chloroform, that this substance speedily 
superseded the use of ether as an anaesthetic, and continues 
to the present time probably the most widely-used of all 
the agents employed in medicine for the relief of human 
suffering. 
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As tha result of fnrtliftr iuYestigations in this depart- 
ment of sciesntifio research, in which the labours of Dr 
Snow, Mr Nimnel^, and Dr Richardson have been con- 
spicuous, numerous other volatile organic fluids have been 
found to possess anaesthetic properties. Several of these 
have been used in surgical practice, but as yet none of 
them have been found to possess such superiority as would 
entitle them to supersede chloroform,* 

There are many who prefer ether as being a safer anaes- 
thetic than chloroform, less apt to depress &e circulation, 
and less apt to excite vomiting ; but any advantage it has 
in these respects appears, in the estimation of surgeons, 
to be practically counterbalanced by the greater efficiency 
and facility of appKcation of the latter substance. Ether, 
however, continues to be largely used in America. 

When introduced by inhdation into the system, anaes- 
thetic vapours act upon the brain and sensory nerves in 
such a manner as more or leas completely to aboHsh their 
natural sensibility. The degree in which they do this can 
be in large measure regulated by the quantity administered. 
Thus, taking the familiar instance of chloroform, the 
effect of the inhalation of a small quantity (say less than 
half a drachm) is a feeling of exhilaration or semi-intoxica- 
tion, accompanied with diminished sensibility to pain, but 
without entire loss of consciousness. By continuing the ; 
inhalation and increasing the quantity, profound stupor, 
stertorous breathing, fbdng of the eyes, and muscular 
relaxation mark the occurrence of complete ftTiaRathARiX Tn 
many cases it is desirable to produce merely the former of 
these conditions, viz., that of imperfect anaesthesia; and this 
is the extent to which chloroform is usually applied in un- 
complicated labour. On the other hand, in surgical opera- 
tions requiring absolute stillness on the part of the patient 
the i n h a l a tion must be earned to the extent of producing 
total unconsciousness. The state of anaesthesia can be 
safely kept up for long periods by continuing to apply, 
with due caution, the anaesthetic vapour. Whenever the 
i nhala tion is stopped, consciousness begins to return, and, 
in most cases, is soon completely restored. 

The importance to the science of medicine of the intro- 
duction of anaesthesia can scarcely be over-estimated. By 
the employment of anaesthetics in surgery, not only is the 
work of the surgeon relieved of a source of embarrass- 
ment, and operations the most difficult and delicate imder- 
taken which otherwise would have been impossible, but 
the death-rate in the worst cases has by universal testi- 
mony been greatly diminished. In no department of 
medicine has the use of anaesthetics been so extensive, or 
their value so manifest, as in midwifery. The power of 
chloroform m mitigating the pain attendant on ordinary 
labour, and in facilitating operative interference in cases of 
difficulty, is a matter of every-day experience in the practice 
of the accoucheur. In short, there is almost no condition 
of great physical suffering which may not be alleviated by 
the employment, under proper precautions, of anaesthetics. 
But if the boon has been great to medical science, it has 
been greater still to mankind ; for not merely is an incal- 
culable amount of actual pain prevented, but the dread of 
submitting to surgical operations is beyond measure lessened 
by the thought that they can be performed while the sufferer 
is kept in a state of tranquil sleep. 

Unfortunately, there is no known method of artificially 
producing insensibility which is entirely free from risk, 
and deaths have occasionally occurred under the adminis- 
tration of anaesthetic vapours. Like all medicinal sub- 
stances of a poisonous nature, the utmost care and watch- 
fulness are requisite in their administration. The danger, 
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ccBteris paribus, is in proportion to the dose. It is more 
than probable that many of the fatal instances of anaes- 
thetic inhalation have been the result of carelessness; and 
it is certain that by a better acquaintance with the physio- 
logical action of the agents employed, and a closer observa^ 
tion of the indications of danger in their use, the deaths 
may be greatly dimiaished. The importance of "this has 
been recognised in many large hospitals, where the adminis- 
tration of anaesthetics is entrusted to one individual skilled 
in their properties and uses. 

But it is doubtful whether many of the deaths occurring 
under anaesthesia can justly be ascribed to that causa 
Sudden deaths occurring in the course of operations were 
by no means unheard of before anaesthetics came to be 
employed in surgery at all. Even, however, admitting 
that ^ the reported oases of death from anaesthesia are 
correct, it must be acknowledged that they are insignificant 
in amount, considering the enormous extent to which the 
use of chloroform and other anaesthetic agents prevails in 
all departments of medical practice. 

The employment of local anaesthesia in surgery has the 
obvious advantage of being free from risk to life. Many 
means of accomx>lishing this have been suggested, the best 
known of which is the method of Dr Eichardson, of the 
application of ether spray to the part of the body which it 
is desired to render insensible. By the rapid evaporation 
of the ether the tissues become frozen, and insensibility of 
the part is produced. Since, however, the anaesthesia 
merely affects the superficial textures, this plan is only 
available in the minor operations of surgery. (j. o. a.) 

ANAGNI, a town of Italy, in the province of Eoma, 
situated on a hill 37 miles E.S.E, of Eome. It is ill-built, 

I but contains a cathedral, of the 11th century, and several 
' ruins. Anagni is the ancient Anagnia, at one time tiie 
capital of the Hemici, and a place of considerable im- 
portance both imder the Emj>ire and under the popes. It 
is still the seat of a bishop. Population, 8220. 

ANAGRAM, the transposition of the letters of a word 
or words, is derived from the Greek avdypappa, which 
was used in precisely the same sense. But the number of 
different ways in which even a few letters can be arranged 
being very great (with eight different letters, for instance, 
it is 1>:2x3k4x6x6x7x8'= 40,320), the term ana- 
gram is generally restricted to such rearrangements of the 
letters as form other words, and these usually words which 
express a meaning. Camden {Rtmaiiis, 7th ed*, 1674) 
defines “ Aimgrammatisme as “ a dissolution of a name 
truly written into his letters, as his elements, and a new 
connection of it by artificial transposition, without addition, 
substraction, or (ffiange of any letter, into different words, 
making some perfect sence applyable to the person named. 
Considering the amount of labour that has been spent (or 
misspent) in transpositions of this kind, — ^in “torturing 
one poor word ten thousand ways/' — ^the anagrams that 
display a felicitous perfection of “applyable sence" are 
remarkably few. Among the best are the anagrammatio 
answer to Pilate's question, ^^Quid sst verUas?^^ — ^namely, 
vvr qui adest;** and the transposition of “Horatio 
Nelson" into “ Moncr est a and of “ Plorence Night 

ingale” into ^^Elit on, cheering angel.” James L's courtiers 
discovered in “James Stuart” “A just master,” and con- 
verted “ Charles James Stuart ” iixto “ Claioiea Arthur's 
seat.” “ Eleanor Audeley,” wife of Sir John Davies, is 
said to have been brought before the High Commission in 
1634 for extravagances, stimulated by the discovery that 
her name could be transposed to “ Eeveale, O Daniel,” and 
to have been laughed out of court by another anagram sub- 
mitted by the Dean of the Arches, “ Dame Eleanor Davies,” 

“ Never see mad a ladie.” There must be few names that 
could furnish so many anagrams as that of Augustus de 
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Morgan,” who tells that a friend had constructed about 800 
on Ins name, specimeas of which are given in his Budget of 
Paradoxes, p. 82. The pseudonyms adopted by authors 
are often transposed forms, more or less exact, of their 
names; thus Calvinus^' becomes ‘‘ Alcuinus;” “ iVau 5 ois 
Rabelais/* “ Alcofribas Nasier;’* Bryan Waller Proctor," 
“Barry Cornwall, poet;” “Henry Rogers,” “B. EL H. 
Qreyson,’* <fec. It is to be noted that the last two are 
impure anagrams, an “r** being left out in both cases. 

“ Telliamed,” a simple reversal, is the title of a well-known 
work by “ De Maillet.” The most remarkable pseudonym 
of this class is the name “ Voltaire,” which the celebrated 
philosopher assumed instead of his family name, “ Erangoia 
Marie Arouet,” and which is now generally allowed to be 
an anagram of “ Arouet, Lj.,” that is, Arouet the younger. 
Perhaps the only practical use to which anagrams have 
been turned is to be found in the transpositions in which 
some of the astronomers of the 17th century embodied 
their discoveries, with the design apparently of avoiding 
the risk that, wLdle they were engaged in further verifica- 
tion, the credit of what they had found out might be 
claimed by others. Thus Galileo announced ^his discovery 
that Venus had phases like the moon in the form, Hmc 
vm>7iiatuTa a me jam fnistra legumtur — oyf that is, 

“ Oynthiob figuras aemndcdur Mater Amorum.^* 

ANAHUAO, the name of the great central plateau of 
Mexico, lying between 15® and 30° H. lat., and 95° and 
110° W. long., at an elevation of from 6000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea. Anahuac comprises three-fourths of the 
territory of Mexico, including the capital ; and although 
much of its surface is level, many lofty mountains rise out 
of the table-land, the highest of which is Popocatepetl 
(17,720 feet), an active volcano. The name Anahuac is 
also used to designate a much less extensive part of the 
table-land, as well as that portion of the Bocky Mountains 
which lies to the south of 40° bT. lat. The word itself is 
said to signijy “ near the water ” in the old Mexican lan- 
guage, and seexxxs to> have been at one time the name of 
severM other places in the ancient empire of Mexico. 

ANALOGY is the name in logic for a mode of real or 
material inference, proceeding upon the, resemblance be- 
tween particulars; speaking generally, it is that process 
whereby, from the known agreement of two or more things 
in certain respects, we infer agreement in some other point 
known to be present in one or more, but not known to be 
present in the other or others. It was signalised already 
by Aristotle tinder the different name of Example {vapd- 
Sety/Aa), the word Analogy (dvaXoyCa) having with him the 
special sense of mathematical proportion or resemblance 
(equality) of ratios. The earliest use of the name in its 
current logical sense is to be found apparently in Galen. 
While, in popular language, the word has come to be 
vaguely used as a synonym for resemblance, the logical 
authorities, though having generally the same kind of 
inference in view, are by no means agreed as to its exact 
nature and ground. It has chiefly to be distinguished 
from the related process of Induction, in their conception 
cf which logicians are notoriously at variance. (See 
Induotzont.) 

Aristotle, distingmshing Syllogism and Induction as 
passing the one ficom whole to part (any part), and the 
other from part (all the parts) to whole, notes under 
each a loose or rhetorical form — Enthymeme under 
Syllogism, and Paradigm, or Example, under Induction. 
Tlius, fco give Ms own instance, it is an inference by 
way of example — ^if a war to come of Athens against 
Thebes is condemned because a past war of Thebes against 
Phocia is known to have been disastrous. Heafo ’tiie reason- 
ing, which may be said to pass from part to part, is 
resolved by Aristotle as compounded of an imperfect in- 
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duction and a syllogism; the particular case of Thebes* 
against Phocis started from being first inductively widened 
into war between neighbours generally, and the particular 
case of Athens against Thebes arrived at being then drawn 
out by regular syllogism from that major. Example, or. 
to speak of it by its later name, the inference from a^og>', 
is thus presented by Aristotle as directly related to induc- 
tion : it differs from an imperfect induction — ^what is now 
often called real or materia induction from particulars 
incompletely enumerated — only in having its conclusion 
particular instead of general, and Its datum singular in- 
stead of plural. 

Kant and his followers, while maintaining a relation 
between induction and analogy, mark the difference other- 
wise than Aristotle. By induction, it is said, we seek to 
ppove that some attribute belongs (or not) to all the mem- 
bers of a dass, because it belongs (or not) to many of that 
class ; by analogy, that all the attributes of a thing belong 
(or not) to another thing, because many of the attributes 
belong (or not) to this o^er. In this country Sir WiUiani 
Hamilton has adopted this view {^Lectures on Logic, voL ii. 
pp. 165-174), though he differs from Kant in understand- 
ing it only of the process called applied or modified induc- 
tion, — not of the pure form of reasoning from all the part? 
to the whole, which, in the manner of Aristotle, he putts 
on a level with pure syllogistic deduction. The relation 
I and difference of the two processes may be formulated in 
the short expressions : One in many, therefore one in all 
(Induction) ; Many in one, therefore all in one (Analogy). 
For instance, it would be an analogical inference — ^to con- 
clude that a disease corresponding in many symptoms with 
those observed in typhus corresponds in all, or, in other 
words, is typhus ; whereas it would be an induction — to 
infer that a particular symptom appearing in a number of 
typhus patients will appear in alL 

The view of Kant and Hamilton does not reach below 
the surface of the matter, if it can be maintained at all. 
In the first of the examples just given the inference might 
well be a good induction, all depending upon the kind oi 
symptoms that are made the ground of the conclusion ; on 
the other hand, the second might he a case of mere analogy, 
not to be called induction. Neither, again, is Aristotle's 
view satisfactory, which practically makes the difference to 
depend upon the mere quantity of the conclusion, worked 
out as particular for an^ogy by appending to the induc- 
tion involved a syllogism of appHcation. Since the univer- 
sal always carries with it the particular, and cannot be 
affirmed unless the particular can, the two processes be- 
come to all intents and purposes one and the same. If 
the particular or analogical conclusion is justifiable, it h 
because there was ground for a good induction (only not 
of the pure sort); if there was no ground for a good 
induction, then, upon Aristotle's resolution, there 'can be 
no ground for the particular inference either. Should it 
be said, indeed, that the peculiarity of the case lies not 
so much in the conclusion, as in the start being made from 
one particular instance, whence the process gets its name 
Example, that undoubtedly will distingmsh it from any- 
thing that can seriously be called induction ; but then 
what becomes of the resolution that Aristotle makes of it f 
That resolution can be upheld only at the coat of the 
character of the inductive process. 

The logician who has done most to elaborate the theory 
of real or material induction, John Stuart Mill, has also 
been able to give an interpretation of analogy, which, 
without in the Iqast severing its connection with induction, 
leaves it as a process for which a distinct name is neces- 
sary. According to him, the two kinds of argument, while 
homogeneous in the type of their inference, which holds 
for all reasoning from experience, — ^namely, that things 
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ii^GX^emg witli one anotJier in certain respects agree also in 
certain other respects, — yet differ in respect of their de^ee 
of evidence. In both the argument is from known points 
of agreement to unknown ; but, whereas in induction the 
known points of agreement are supposed by due compari- 
son of instances to have been ascertained as the material 
ones for the case in hand or conclusion in view, — ^in other 
words, to be invariably connected by way of causation with 
the inferred properties, — it is otherwise in analogy, where 
it is only supposed that there is no incompatibility between 
the inferred properties and the common properties, or 
kno^Ti points of resemblance, that are taken as the ground 
of inference. Thus, if by comparison of instances it had 
been ascertained, or otherwise it were known, that organic 
life is dependent on the bare possession of an atmosphere 
in planetary bodies rotating upon an axis, then it would 
be an induction to infer the presence of life upon any 
heavenly body, known or as yet undiscovered, in which 
these conditions should be detected. With our actual 
knowledge, confined to the case of the Earth, and only 
enabling us to say that the absence of an atmosphere must 
destroy life, the inference to such a planet as Mars, where 
the conditions stated seem to be present, is but analogical; 
while to the Moon, which seems to have no atmosphere, 
the inference has not even this amount of force, but there 
is rather ground for inductively concluding against the 
possihUity of organie life. Upon this view it ceases to be 
characteristic of analogy that the inference should be to a 
particular case only; for the inductive conclusion, when 
the evidence is of a kind to admit of such being drawn, 
may as well be particular; and, again, it may equally 
well happen that the analogical inference, where nothing 
stronger can»be dravm, shoifid have universal application. 
ISTotwithstanding, it wiH be foimd in general that, where 
the evidence, consisting of bare similarily of attributes in 
two or more particular instances, permits only of an ana- 
logical inference being made, the extension in thought 
takes place to particular cases only which have a special 
interest, and the mind hesitates to commit itself to a 
general law or rule. Mill, therefore, though he does not 
raise the point, is practically at one with Aristotle and all 
others who make example or analogy to consist in the I 
passage from one or more particular cases to a particular 
new case bearing resemblance to the former. It is his 
peculiar merit to have determined the specific conditions 
under which the passage in thought, whether to a particular 
or a general, acquires the authority of an effective induction. 

Analogy is so much resorted to in science in default of 
induction, either provisionally till induction can be made, 
or as its substitute where the appropriate evidence cannot 
be obtained, — it is also much relied upon in practical life 
for the guidance of conduct, — ^that it becomes a matter of 
great importance to determine its conditions. Whether in 
science or in the affairs of life, the abuse of the process, or 
what.^ technically called False Analogy, is one of the most 
besetting snares set for the human niind. It is obvious 
that, as the argument from analogy proceeds upon bare 
resemblance, its strength increases with the amount of 
s im il a rity ; so that, though no connection is, or can be, in- 
ductively made out between any of the agreeing properties 
and the additional property wHch is the subject of infer- 
ence, yet (in Mill^s words)^ where the resemblance is very 
great, the ascertained difference very small, and our know- 
ledgd of the subject-matter very extensive, the argument, 
from analogy may approach in strength very near to a 
^v^d induction. If (he continues), after much observa- 
tion of B, we find that it agrees with A in nine out of ten 
of its known properties, we may conclude, with a pro- 
bability of nine to one, that it will possess any given deriva- 
tive property of A'' {Logic, b. iii, c. xx., § 3). But it is 


equally obvious that against the resemblances tlxe ascertain- 
able differences should be told off. For bare analogy, the 
differences in the two (or more) cases must as little as the 
resemblances be known to have any connection, oneway or 
the other, with the point in question; both alike must 
only not be known to be immaterial, else they should fall 
quite out of the reckoning. As regards the differences, 
however, this is what can least easily be discovered, or 
is, by the mind in its eagerness to bnng things together, 
most easily overlooked; and, accordingly, the error of 
false analogy arises chiefly from neglecting so to con- 
sider them. Thus, if the inference is to the presence of 
organic Life of the terrestrial type on other planetary bodies, 
any agreements, even when extending to the details of 
chemical constitution, are of small account in the positive 
sense, compared with the negative import of such facts as 
absence of atmosphere in the Moon, and excess of heat or 
cold in the inmost or outermost planets. To neglect such 
points will not simply make the analogy loose ; but, as the 
very point in question is concerned in them, the analogy 
becomes false and positively misleading. Still greater is 
the danger when the things analogically brought together 
belong not at all to the same natur^ classes, but the 
resemblance is only in some internal relation of each to 
another thing of its own kind; as when, for example, under 
the name of motives, particular states of mind (feelings, 
&c.) are supposed to determine the action of a man, as the 
motion of a body may be determined by a composition of 
forces. In such cases there may be nothing to prevent the 
drawing of a good analogy upon a strictly limited issue ; 
nay, there may even sometimes, in special circumstances, 
be ground for drawing an inductive conclusion ; but gene- 
rally the elements of difference are so numerous, and their 
import either so hard to appreciate, or, when appreci- 
able, so decisive in a sense opposite to the conclusion 
aimed at, that to leave them out of sight and argue ■with- 
out reference to them, as the mind is tempted to do, vitiates 
the whole proceeding. What is not^sufficient for analogy 
may, however, be good as metaphor, and metaphor is of 
no small use for expository purposes; while (as Mill says), 
though it is not an argument, it may imply that an argu- 
ment exists. 

The sense just mentioned of a resemblance of relations 
suggests the question how far the common argument from 
analogy and mathematically determinate proportion, which 
was originally called by the name, are cognate processes. 
Undoubtedly the common argument, proceeding upon 
resemblance in the properties of things, can be made to 
assume roughly the guise of a proportion, — e.g., Earth : 
Mars : : Men ; Mars-dweUers, or Earth : Men Mars : Mars- 
dwellers, the*fact of planetary nature, or other resembling 
attributes gone upon, being regarded as common exponent. 
Less easy is it to interpret a determinate proportion, with 
numerical equality of ratios, as analogy in the common 
sense; for here the very determinateness makes all the 
difference. 

The name analogy is so suggestive to English readers of 
Bishop Butler's famous treatise, that a word, in conclusion, 
seeir^ c^ed for on the nature and scope* of the particular 
the process made by binn. His work is 
entitled The Analogy ^of Religion, Natv/ral and Revealed, 
to the Constiluti&n and Course of Nature, and consists in 
an attempt to convince deists that there are no difiSlculties 
urged against revelation, or the system of natural religion, 
which do not bear “with equal force against the order of 
nature as dfetexmined by Providence, The argument is a 
perfectly fair one -withm the limits assigned, and Butler 
must be allowed the credit of very well apprehending "the 
logical conditions involved in it. In his introduction he 
understates rather than overstates the strength of his posi- 
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tion j for, on the assnmption that the system of nature and 
the system of religion must both spring from one causal 
source, his argument acquires rather an inductive cha- 
racter. Accordingly, it is interesting to see how, in con- 
nection with his sense of analogy, he practically raises, in 
his Introduction, the question which the general theory of 
inductive logic, as now- understood, has first to consider, 
— the question, namely, ^^whence it proceeds that likeness 
should beget that presumptive opinion and fuH conviction 
which the human mind is formed to receive from it ; " 
though he would not take it upon him to say how far 
the extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning can 
be reduced to general heads and rules, and the whole be 
formed into a system,^' (o. c. n.) 

ANALOGY, in Comjparative Anaityny^ is equivalent to 
similarity of function.” See Anatomy. 

ANALYSIS means literally, in the Greek, an unloosen- 
ing or breaking-up, understood of anything complex in 
which simpler constituents or elements may thus be brought 
to view. It is this general sense that must be supposed to 
have been present to the mind of Aristotle when he gave 
the name of Arudytica to the great logical work in which, 
he sought to break up into its elements the complex pro- 
cess of reasoning ; as, accordingly, in the body of the work 
{Afiat Prior, i. 32), we find him once using the verb 
analyse ” of arguments, when they are to be presented in 
figure,” or brought to the ultimate formal expression in 
which they can best be tested or understood. Obviously 
any more special sense that may be ascribed to the process 
of analysis must vary with the kind of complex to be 
resolved. Mental states, material substances, motions of 
bodies, relations of figures, are but a few examples of the 
complex things or subjects that fall to be analysed, if there 
is to be any scientific comprehension of them. Nor is it 
only that the analysis will be into constituents differing 
from each other as much as the complex subjects differ ; 
for the same subject may be analysed in different ways, 
and with very different results, according to the particular 
aspect in which it is considered. Hence it becomes im- 
possible, or at least very difficult, to describe the process in 
any terms fitting equally all the variety of its applications. 
It is from taking stand by some particular application, and 
either overlooking aU others, or tryiag to force them within 
the frame of the one, that different writers have given such 
discrepant accounts of the process — discrepant often to the 
extent of being mutually exclusive. The express object of 
the present article will, on the contrary, be to give an un- 
prejudiced view of the different applications of analysis in 
science, that one being first and most prominently put for- 
ward which was earliest recognised and practised, nafhely, 
mathematical analysis. The other applications, selected 
for their representative character, will, as they^ follow, 
naturally suggest the consideration how fax the difference 
of matter in the various sciences tends to modify the nature 
of the process which is called analysis in all. 

By the side of Analysis, at the different stages, we shall 
at the same time treat of the related process called, after 
the Greek, Synthesis, which means a putting together or 
compounding. If analysis and synthesis were merely re- 
lated to ea<ffi other as mutually inverse processes, exposi- 
tory convenience alone might be pleaded in favour of the 
parallel treatment j but the two are in practice often em- 
oloyed as strictly complementary processes, in support of 
each other on the same occasion ; or, in other words, the com- 
position in synthesis may be a direct re-composition of ihe 
principles or elements then and there got out by analysis. 
As a matter of course, therefore, the foregoing general 
remarks apply also to synthesis, especially the remark as 
to the modifying effect of difference in the subject-matter 
worked- with. 
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I. Mathematical Analysis and Synthesis. — the PHe- 
ments of Euclid, containing so many examples of geometri- 
cal propositions variously established, there is a scholion 
near the beginning of Book XIH. which distinguishes 
two general methods for the treatment of particular 
questions, under the names of Analysis and Sjnithesis. In 
analysis, it is said, the thing sought is taken for granted, 
and consequences are deduced from it which lead to some 
truth recognised; synthesis, on the other hand, starts from 
that which is recognised, and deduces consequences there- 
from, till the thing sought is arrived at. With more detail, 
but some wavering in his use of terms. Pappus of Alex 
andria (about 380 A-d.) describes the two processes at the 
beginning of Book ViL of his Mathematical GoUectiom, 
He appears, however, to regard synthesis not at all as an in- 
dependent process to be applied alternatively with analysis 
for the solution of particular questions (wHch is the view 
suggested by Euclid), -but rather as a complementary pro- 
cess bound np with the use of analysis. These are his 
words : “ In synthesis, putting forward as done the thing 
arrived at as ultimate result in the way of analysis, and 
disposing now in a natural order as antecedents what were 
consequents in the analysis, we put them together, and 
finally come at the construction of the thing sought.” The 
two processes are involved together in what he calls the 
roiros dvaA,vo/t€»^o 9 , or, as we may call it, one general Method 
of Analysis, the use of which for the solution of problems, 
he says, has to be learned after the Mements^ having been 
developed by Euclid himself, ApoUonius of Perga, and 
Aristseus the elder. In a similar sense, Robert Simeon, 
its modem editor, speaking of the Euclidean book of Data^ 
calls it " the first in order of the books written by the 
ancient geometers to facilitate and promote the. method of 
resolution or analysis.” Beyond Euclid, however, the 
invention of the method was carried back by the traction 
of antiquity to Plato. The philosopher, whom we know 
to have been an ardent student of geometry, and otherwise 
a discoverer in the science, is said by Diogenes Laertius 
(ILL i. 19), to have devised the method for one Leodamas, 
and is further said by Produs {Comm, in Eucl.^ ed. Basil, 
p. 58) to have made much use of it himself. Though the 
report is a loose one, it may well be that this method of 
analysis was first expressly formulated by the theoretic 
genius of Plato, especially in view of a passage {JSth. 
Wicom. iii. 5) in Aristotle, which has not been sufficiently 
noticed, showing that in his time, before Euclid was born, 
it was currently employed by geometricians. Aristotle 
there compares the gradually regressive process of thought, 
whereby the means of effecting a practical end is discovered, 
to the mathematical way of inquiry upon a ^gram, re- 
marking of both that the last stage in the analysis (dvaXij<r€t) 
is the first in the production or construction (y€V€<r«). 
However surprising it may be thought that Aristotle in 
his logical works makes so little of a process which thus 
I must have been familiar to him, the fact that it was 
familiar carries it back at least to the time of Plato. In 
truth it must have been practised earlier stiU, from the 
very beginnings of scientific geometry, though it may have 
had to wait some time to he formulated. 

Taking analysis and synthesis, thus defined, either as 
distinct processes or as conjoined in one method, called 
analytical, we have next to see how they were brought to 
bear by the ancients in treating geometrical questions. 
Propositions such as those contained in the Elements fall 
into two classes with respect to the form of their enuncia- 
tion, namely, theorems and problems. The distinction was 
not marked by Euclid himself, nor is it in any sense radi- 
cal, for either kind of proposition may easily be trans- 
formed into the expression of the other; but, as commonly 
accepted, it amounts to this — ^that a theorem, is given ouf 
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as an assertion to be accepted, and has to be shown true ; 
a problem is giveii out as an act to be done, and has to be 
shown possible. In the case of a theorem, Euclid accord- 
ingly, after enunciating the proposition,^ proceeds generally 
to show, with more or less of construction on a particular 
diagram, and working always with fixed definitions, that 
the assertion follows deductively from certain truths, either 
assumed as evident (axioms), or formerly proved therefrom, 
and seen to be applicable to the present case by inspection 
of the figure as constructed. The grounding propositions 
are allowed by the reader as they are brought forward, 
though he may for the moment have not the least idea 
whither the author is tending, and at the end the con- 
clusion is accepted, because the successive premises, 
being allowed, have been combined logically. In the case 
of a problem, after an express construction for which no 
reason is given, the object is to show that what has been 
brought to pass really supplies what was sought; but the 
procedure is not different from what it was in the case of a 
theorem, because the object is attained by showing^ again 
that certain trutiis allowed, in their particular application 
to the figure constructed, involve as a conclusion some 
relation which tiie figure is seen to exhibit hTow if this 
is EucHd's procedure in general — ^therb is an exception, 
afterwards to be noted, where he proves his point in- 
directly — ^it is undeniably synthetic, in any meaning that 
can be ascribed to that term, the result being obtained by 
a massing or combining of elements or conditions. But 
on Euclid^s part the process is one of demonstration, not of 
discovery. Still leas is the reader's mind in the attitude of 
discovery: he is led on to a result which is indeed indicated, 
but by a way which he does not know, and, as it were, blind- 
fold. There must, however, have been discovery before there 
could be such demonstration ; or how should the proposi- 
tion admit of definite enunciation at the beginning? Thus 
there is, in the background, an earlier question of procedure 
or method, and it is this that the ancient geometriciana had 
chiefiy in view when speaking of analysis and synthesis. 

ITow, some propositions are so simple that they must 
have been seen into almost as soon as conceived, and con- 
ceived as soon as the human mind began to be directed 
to the consideration of forms or figures 5 in which case 
no method of discovery, to speak of, can have been 
necessary. There is, again, another class of propositions, 
more complex though still simple, which probably were 
established by a process of straightforward synthesis. An 
inquirer must have in his he^ some knowledge in the 
shape of principles more or less fixed, or he would not be 
an inquirer ; and either the accidental combination of such 
principles may lead in his mind to particular results, or 
the first time a particular question suggests itself to him, it 
may be seen at once to involve, or to follow from, certain of 
the principles. Many propositions in the Elements^ giving 
the most apparent properties of triangles, circles, &c., it 
can hardly be doubted, were arrived at by tins way of dis- 
covery, even when a more elaborate process of synthesis 
was employed for their formal demonstration ; as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the famous fifth proposition of Book 
L But the same process of direct composition (understood 
always as joined with inspection) is no longer applicable, 
or is not effective, when the question is of less obvious 
properties, or of construction to be made under special 
conditions. To discover the fact or the feasibility in such 
c^s is so much the real difficulty, that the question of 
demonstration becomes of merely secondary importance. 
And there is even a still prior question of discovery; for it 
has to be determined that some points rather than others 
should be made the subject of express inquiry. This, how- 
ever^ may be left aside. To any one engaged in geometri- 
cal inquiry, in the constant inspection of figures for the 
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^ir.z-'iarate.'niliTig of their proparties and mutual relations, 
questions must incessantly be occurring — so incessantly and 
mevitably that it is needless, if it were not vain, to seek 
out a reason for the particular suggestions. As in all 
discovery to the last, so more especially at the first 
stages, there is an element of instinctive tact in the mind’s 
action which eludes expression ; and there is also an 
element of what might be called chance, were it not that 
those only get the benefit of it who are consciously on the 
look-ont, either generally or in some special direction. A 
pfi,r1n>Tiiar question being started by whatsoever suggestion, 
how nTinll the mind arrive at certain knowledge regarding 
iti Such, practically, is the form which is assmned by 
geometrical inquiry. 

Besides the thing sought there is nothing else given, or at 
least there is nothing else immediately given or suggested. 
But the mind is supposed to have some knowledge pertain- 
ing to the matter — ^though not extending to the particular 
aspect of it — ^in question, also some knowledge of such mat- 
ters generally. In such circumstances the aim of the inquirer 
must be to bring what is sought into some definite relation 
with what is known. Direct composition or synthesis of 
the known, with more or less of construction, if it led to 
that which is sought as a result, would determine the re- 
lation for the inquirer, and determine it in like manner for 
all who allow the principles whence the conclusion is logi- 
cally deduced, being thus at one stroke both discovery and 
demonstration. But synthesis, arbitrarily made, as it must 
be where the question is at all difficult, may fail, however 
often it is attempted. Without a proper start it avails 
nothing j and what is to determine the start? There 
is always one course open. Let the objective itself 
be made the starting-point, and let it be seen whether 
thence it may not be possible by some continuous route to 
get upon known ground. In other words, a thing sought, 
when itself assumed, may admit of being brought into re- 
lation, upon some side or other, with ihe body of ascertained 
knowledge. If it can be so brought, through whatever 
number of steps, there is then attained as a result what 
before it was impossible to light upon as a beginning ; and 
now nothing hinders from making the start originally 
desired, and from reaching as a proper conclusion the 
assumed beginning, if the path struck out before is mea- 
sured over again in the opposite direction. The course 
thus becomes once more synthetic, but only because of 
what was first accomplishei Till the point in question 
was made to yield up its own secret by a process fitly 
called analysis or resolution, nothing certain could be 
determined. At the analytic stage, however, the line taken 
may be twofold. The proposition, assumed at starting as 
something definite to work from, either may bo held as 
following deductively from some other, which again is 
dependent on- still another or others, till one is worked up 
to that is known to be true ; or it may bo taken as itself 
a premiss leading deductively to some other proposition, 
which in turn, by one or more steps, leads to a true pro- 
position as conclusion. In either case the impHcatiou is 
that a proposition must itself he true, if by any lixie of 
formally correct logic it leads to a proposition known to be 
true. And though the expression must be modified for 
questions in the form of problems, requiring something to be 
done— to which form of question, indeed, the analytic pro- 
cess is peculiarly applicable — tiie point of logical principle 
remains there exactly the same. 

But is the process, thus stated as it was understood by 
the ancient geometricians, logically valid ? In the first of 
the two alternative forms, it is valid; the proposition 
assumed at starting will undoubtedly be true, if a proposi- 
tion on which it is shown to be ultimately dependent k 
true. At the same time, there is in this case no guarantee 
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that the most effective line for establisliing it has been taken, 
in view of the well-known logical principle that the same 
conclusion may follow from different premisses. In the other 
form of the process, where the proposition assumed is itself 
used as a premiss, the case as to validity is otherwise. As 
Aristotle first clearly apprehended and showed, it is quite 
possible to reacih a (materially) true conclusion by strict 
logical deduction from premisses either one or both false ; 
and thus the mere fact that the proposition assumed is 
found, in combination with others, to lead to a conclusion 
known to be true, does nothing to establish its own char- 
acter. Yet although the process of analysis thus carried 
out by way of deduction, as formulated by Euclid and (in 
one of his expressions) by Pappus, is theoretically faulty, 
through neglect or ignorance of Ariatotle^s observation, the 
practice of Euclid is not therefore invalidated. It was his 
habit, as Pappus also enjoins, to follow up the analysis by 
a synthesis consisting in a reversal of it, and this would j 
effectively get rid of error j since the result of the analysis, 
if it did not foUow from the assumed premiss by true im- 
plication, but only accidentally, could not itself, when in 
turn used as a premiss for the synthesis, be made to yield 
the original proposition as a legitimate conclusion. In 
order, however, to validate this form of analysis it is not 
necessary to resort to the laborious expedient of retracing 
the whole path synthetically. As Duhamel, in Ms toeatise 
Des Meihodes dans les Sciences de Baisonnemerd (pt. i c. 5), 
has pointed out, it is enough if, at the different stages of 
the deduction, the inquirer assures himself, as he easily 
may do where it is the fact, that there is perfect reci- 
procity among the propositions successively obtained from 
the one first assumed ; meaning that, in the circumstances 
of the deduction, each may as well follow from the one 
coming after as it is fitted to yield that.« And the same 
simple expedient sufidces equally to obviate the less grave 
defect above noted in analysis carried out by regression 
from consequents to conditions, or conclusions to premises ; 
reciprocily, if it can be made out here at the different 
stages, will guarantee the exclusive validity of the line of 
reasoning taken. So may analysis become perfectly inde- 
pendent as a method of discovery, and give as much in- 
sight as synthesis, where this is (hirectly applicable, does ; 
while it is — ^what synthesis is not directly — ^applicable to 
every kind of question, however complex. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes of the present article, 
to enter further into details respecting the methods anciently 
practised in geometry. Let it suffice to mention only the 
method of indirect proof known as reductio ad ahsurdum, 
employed sometimes by Euclid m the Elements. This con- 
forms to the type of analysis in that it starts from the 
question to be determined, though it is peculiar in follow- 
ing out, not the assumption itself, but what is thereby sug- 
gested as excluded, with the final result that the point in 
question is established upon the ruin of every other sup- 
position, It is a method of discovery as well as a method 
of demonstration ; while the previous argument has shown 
that analysis, directly practised, may be made a method of 
demonstration by itself, besides bdng the most potent 
and unfailing instrument of discovery. Also it was seen 
before that synthesis may be a method of discovery, though 
it is more frequently employed as a method of demonstra- 
tion in sequence upon discovery by analysis. To insist 
thus upon the double character alike of analysis and syn- 
thesis, as practised in geometpr, is of vital importance, be- 
cause of the change in application which the terms have 
undergone among mathematicians. In modem times 
analysis has come to mean the employment of the alge- 
braical and higher calculus, aiid syntiiesis any direct treat- 
ment of the properties of geometrical figures, in the ^nner 
of the ancients, without the use of algebraical notation and 
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transformations. The excuse for the change lies in the 
fact that, while the Greeks had only extremely undeveloped 
means of analysis, they gave the highest possible finish and 
exactness to their synthetic demonstrations of geometrical 
propositions, seldom being content to let their discoveriefi 
rest upon the ground of that analysis by which they were 
made. But though it has this excuse or motive, the change 
involves a misunderstanding, as all mathemaricians allow 
who have turned their minds seriously to consider the 
rationale of their practice. It is, in the first place, clear 
that only by the process described above, rightly called 
analysis, can anytlnng be determined about the more com- 
plex properties and relations of geometrical figures ; hap- 
hazard synthesis is of no avail. The ancients therefore^, 
in their geometry, had an analysis. It is next to be re- 
marked that the algebraical solution of problems is not so 
exclusively analytic iu character that it may not in simple 
cases assume the form of direct (algebraical) synthesis ; and 
in all cases, for verification, it admits of being followed 
up by an exposition that is truly synthetic. The modems, 
therefore, in their calculus, are not without their synthesis. 
Furthermore, the ancients, however little progress they 
made, comparatively apeal^g, in the general science of 
calculation, and however their special methods for the 
resolution of geometrical questions, even as involving direct 
I figured construction, still more as applying calculation, fell 
short of the variety and pliability of modern devices, yet 
had their oto analytical weapons, though they cannot be 
specified here. For our present purpose it is equally un- 
necessary to enter into details as regards the modem 
devices, whether belonging to the lower or higher ana- 
lysis, or as regards the principle for applying them de- 
veloped by Descartes and his successors ; but to arrogate 
for these exclusively the name of analysis, it cannot be 
too pointedly declared, is to lose sight of the end in the 
means. 

IL Chemical Analysis and Synthesis , — ^After mathe- 
matics, chemistry is the science in which application has 
most expressly been made of processes termed analysis 
and synthesis. In physics, regarded as the science of 
motion, whether abstractly taken or as manifested actually 
in natural bodies, the application is universal; the resolu- 
tion and composition of velocities, motions, and forces 
being fundamental processes pervading the whole science 
under all variety of circumstances. There is nothing, 
however, in such an employment of analysis and synthesis 
that is not easily intelligible in the light of the processes 
as practised either in the more general science of mathe- 
matics, dealing with relations of quantity in number and 
form, or in the more special science of chemistry, which 
deals with those characteristic qualities of actual bodies for 
which no definite espression in terms of motion can be 
found. 

The concrete substances in nature are found to be such 
that some by no means in our power can be brought to 
anything simpler, while others can he broken up into con- 
stituents differing in character from the original substances 
and also among themselves. Hence a division is made of 
bodies into elements and compounds; elements being all 
such bodies, not farther reducible, as are either actually 
found in nature, or, though not so found, have emerged in 
the manipulation of actual bodies; compounds, all such, as, 
being actually found, are reducible to two or more different 
elements, or have by artificial combination been constitated. 
The process of reduction to elements is called analysis; 
the process of re-combination or free combiaation is called 
synthesis. When the analysis is carried out simply with 
the view of detectiug what elements are present in a sub- 
stance, it is called qualitative; and quantitative, lE with 
the further view of determining the definite proportions 
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(by weight) in which the constitueiits are present in a 
definite qizantity of the substance. There are correspond- 
ing varieties of synthesis. 

iTow here the subject-matter is so manifestly different 
from what it is in mathematicSj that it is idle to look for 
exact correspondence in the processes practised under the. 
same names within the two sciences. In fact, however, the 
correspondence is greater than may at first sight appear. 
Ohemical analysis of a given substance is a process of dis- 
covery real and actual, like the analysis of a mathematical 
problem, and proceeds similarly by taking what is given, 
and working with it in relation to other substances, to see 
whether it can be made to yield up aught that is already 
known, or may be regarded as fixed and certain. Again, 
just as mathematical synthesis may be a process of inven- 
tion, either generally, by way of combination of principles, 
or sometimes specially, in reference to particular questions, 
so does chemical synthesis give a knowledge of new forms 
of matter, or haply solve the question as to the constitution 
cf particular substances in hand. Once more, the relation 
of analysis and synthesis as two complementary phases 
of one process (instead of their being regarded as two 
processes) is exhibited as plainly in chemistry as in mathe- 
matics. It may seem to be exhibited even more impres- 
sively, when the veiy constituents got out by analysis of a 
substance are used in the sjmthesis to give it being again. 
This circumstance, however, is far from giving to the 
science of chemistry a character of evidence superior to 
that of mathematics; its inf erioiity in this respect is but 
too weU marked, and has a reason that at the same time 
explains what else is peculiar in its appKcation of analysis 
and synthesis. The chemist deals with things known 
only by experience, and connected by way of physical 
causation : true, they are things with which he can freely 
experiment — and this gives to chemistry a prerogative 
character among the natural scieuces — ^but the things are 
taken as they are found, and experience is constantly dis- 
closing in each new attributes which have simply to be 
accepted, at least in the present state of our knowledge, 
by the side of the others. On the contrary, the mathe- 
matician deals with things over which he has full power 
of construction, and whose relations in the fact of con- 
structing he constitutes, whether they are internal or ex- 
ternal relations. But positive construction carries with it 
an iMght which is wanting in experiment, be the physical 
conditions ever so favourable ; and thus analysis and 
synthesis have in mathematics, along with perfect freedom 
of scope, a detenninateness far surpassing anything that is 
attainable in chemistry. 

Ill, Psychological Anialysis and Syntheds . — ^Passing for 
the nexl; signal application of analysis from the world 
of matter to mind, we have here a subject which more 
perhaps than any other calls for an exercise of the pro- 
cess in order to be scientifically understood. Physical 
things in their superficial relations lie to a great extent 
open to direct apprehension, and, whatever deeper connec- 
tions there may be to be traced out among things the most 
remote in their nature as apprehended, yet the fact of their 
separation in space involved in our perception of them 
is already something done, leaving the scientific function 
(analytic and synthetic) to be exercised chiefly in the 
attempt to comprehend them. Veiy different is the state 
of affairs in mind, where everything, as it were, runs 
or melts into ever^hing else. Even to lay hold of par- 
ticular mental phenomena, with a view to the explanation 
of them, implies already an express scientific attitude, 
which must be called analytic. 

Particular mental states being supposed to be got, with 
jruch definiteness of apprehension (always more or less 
imperfect) as the subject-matter admits of, the business of 


the psychologist becomes substantially one with that of the 
physical inquirer. Accordingly, it is often urged that com- 
plex mental states conform to the two types of mechanical 
and chemical composition, in the sense that some are to 
he resolved after the manner of complex phenomena of 
motion, and others by a process analogous to that em- 
ployed in chemistry for the qualities of concrete substances. 
The analogy, however, especially in the second class of 
states, is decidedly loose. Psychological phenomena of 
cognition or emotion, held to be developed, under general 
mental laws, out of simpler states of sense, resemble chemi- 
cal compounds only in having a character unlike that of 
I any of the elements that go to make them ; in particular, 
they do not admit of that actual resolution into their 
elements which lends so much evidence to the processes of 
chemistry. The realm of nature supplies a far apter ana- 
logy in the phenomena of organic growth, more especially 
as mental states do, in fact, stand in direct relation with 
states of the bodily organism. It is as impossible to make 
an actual analysis or synthesis of the physiological complex 
of life as of the psychological complex of mind; and it 
is only more difBlcult (the phenomena being undoubtedly 
more recondite and fluctuating) to practise experiments in 
psychology than in physiology. But, at all events, there 
is no new principle involv^ in the scientific treatment 
of mind; nor again in the treatment of moral and social 
questions, for an insight into which psychological know- 
ledge is indispensable. 

IV. Logical Analysis and Synthesis , — To logic, taken 
in its widest sense as the methodology of all science, it 
belongs to appreciate the general import of aU such applica- 
tions of analysis and synthesis as have now been considered. 
There remains, however, a special variety which is itself 
entitled logical analysis and synthesis, and which has the 
more carefully to be distinguished from the other heads, 
because it stands in an opposition to them all. 

Logical analysis is the same process as that which is 
otherwise called metaphysical division, (The process called 
logical division is different. See Loaic and Division,) Given, 
say, a concrete subject like man, this may be divided 
physically into a number of paii^s in space, or, as a concept, 
metaphysically into a number of qualities or attributes, — 
metaphysically, because none of these has an independent 
subsistence or physical existence apart. They are distin- 
guished in the way of mental consideration, or, as it is 
technically called, abstraction; and, this being a thought- 
process or logical act, the resolution of the given comj)lex 
into such conceptusd elements gets the name also of 
logical analysis. The corresponding act of synthesis pro- 
ceeds by the way that is technically called determination; 
thus the general concept man, to take the traditional 
example, has the attribute of rational joined to the attri- 
butes of animal, or is determined by that addition, and 
much else has to be added in a similar way before the i)ar" 
ticular concrete can be determined. 

Now it is evident that such analysis and synthesis have 
an application to any hmi of thought that the mind can 
conceive; and thus logicians, in meaning, as they have 
corumonly done, nothing more by the names, have sig- 
nalised processes that are in truth of no small account for 
knowledge in general There is no kind of scientific 
inquiry, strictly so called, and whatever be its scope and 
method, that does not involve at all stages from the first 
such analysis or abstract mental consideration. Nay, it 
may be said that science, as opposed to the natural experi- 
ence of things,^ or to the artistic interest which centres 
upon fully bodied-out concretes, is analysis in this pre- 
sent sense, everywhere breaking up to find community of 
character under the mask of superficial difference, and sift" 
ing out the one from the many. But when logicians, not 
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disregarding the various applied ^methods of the real 
sciences^ or consciously excluding them as lying beyond the 
province of pure logic, would seek to reduce all scientific 
procedure to this kind of mental action, the attempt implies 
a deep misapprehension. It is one tl^g for the mind to 
have its subject of inquiry clearly and sharply defined 
apart from what else is given therewith, or again to have 
its existing knowledge always well in hand and sifted out 
to the uttermost] it is another thing for the mind to be 
making advances, to be passing out from the known to the 
unknown, or labouring to bring the unknown into relation 
with that which is known already. Condillac is the thinker 
who has most expressly made the attempt to bring all 
scientific method back to the conception of mere logical 
analysis, repeating it everywhere throughout his works. 
The sixteenth clapter of his unfinished treatise, the 
Langue des Gcdculs, may especially be noted in this 
respect; the more because he there endeavours to justify 
his developed expression for the procedxire of all science — 
that it consists in a continued substitution of identical pro- 
positions — ^by the actual solution of an algebraical problem. 
Simple, however, though the instance chosen is, he fails 
to make good his view, appearing to prove it only by 
leaving out the step of criti^ moment. 

To analysis and synthesis in the specially logical sense 
is undoubtedly related the distinction that logicians have 
made of analytic and synthetic method. Without stepping 
beyond the bounds of logic conceived as a formal doctrine, 
a fourth department, imder the name of Method or Dis- 
posing, may be added to the three departments regularly 
assigned — Conceiving (Simple Apprehension), Judging, 
Reasoning; and this would consider how reasonings, when 
employed continuously upon any matter whatever, should 
be set forth to produce their combined effect upon the mind. 
The question is formal, being one of mere exposition, and 
concerns the teacher in relation to the learner. How 
should results, attained by continuous reasoning, be set 
before the mind of a learner"? Upon a Hne representing 
the course by which they were actually wrought out ^ Or 
always in the fixed order of following from express prin- 
ciples to which preliminary assent is required 1 If tixe 
latter, all teaching becomes synthetic, and follows a pro- 
gressive route from principles to conclusions, even when 
discovery (supposing discovery foregone) was made by 
analysis or regression to principles] of which expository 
method no better Olustratiou could be given than the 
practice of Euclid in the demonstrations of his ElmmUs. 
On the other hand, it may be said that the line of dis- 
covery is itself the hne upon which the truth about any 
question can best be expounded or understood, for the 
same reason that was found successful in discovery, 
namely, that the mind (now of the learner) has before it 
something quite definite and specific to start from; upon 
which view, the method of exposition should he analytic 
or regressive to principles, at least wherever the discovery 
took that route. The blending of both methods, where 
possible, is doubtless most effective] otherwise it depends 
upon circumstances — chiefly the character of the learner, 
but also the nature of the subject in respect of com- 
plexity — which should be preferred, when one alone is 
followed. 

The question of prime logical, or general, importance 
remaining is to determine the relation of Analysis and 
Synthesis as methods of real science, to the ground-processes 
of all reasoning, known since the days of Aristotle under 
the names of Induction and Deduction. Much difference 
of opinion has been expressed on this subject, not only 
because of the want of agreement as to what should be 
(Balled analysis and synthesis, but also because of more 
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fundamental disagreement regarding the nature of the 
inductive and deductive processes. 

It was remarked before as somewhat surprising, that 
Aristotle himself did not more expressly consider the 
relation, when we have seen that he was familiar with the 
process of geometrical analysis, under the very name. The 
distinction, however, upon which he lays so much stre&: 
throughout his works, between knowledge from principles, 
prior or better known by nature, and knowledge of or fron 
facts, prior in experience or relatively to us, has generally 
been understood to imply a connection of synthesis with 
deduction, of analysis with induction] so much so indeed, 
that synthetic and deductive method, anal 3 r{;ic and induc- 
tive method, have come to be used respectively almost as 
interchangeable terms. Hor, although Sir William 
Hamilton seems to wish to reverse the usual association of 
the terms, when he calls induction a purely synthetic pro- 
cess, and declares it to be erroneously viewed as analytic 
(Metaphysics, i p. 102), is he reaEy at variance with the 
other authorities; his observation having a special reference 
which the others also might allow. But any such asso- 
ciation seems to rest upon a misconception, not to be 
laid to the charge of Amtotle himself. In the sense of 
analysis and s;^thesis for which it is important to deter- 
mine the relation, namely, when they are taien as the 
means of real discovery in science, the true view rather is 
that they are the different methods in which reasoning, 
whether inductive or deductive, must be applied for dis- 
covering truth in the form of special or particular ques- 
tions. , Analysis, as wdl as s 3 m.thesis, may proceed by way 
of deduction, as we have seen in the process of mathe- 
matics; on the other hand, synthesis as applied in chemistry 
is as much an inductive act, being strictly experimental^ 
as anything could well be. Induction and deduction are 
concerned about the relation of the particular and general 
in thought; analysis and synthesis about the relation of 
the known and the unknown. The two points of view are 
of course related to « each other: analysis and synthesis, 
as practised by the human mind, either for purposes oi 
science or in the affairs of life, cannot be worked except 
under those highest laws of the relation between the par- 
ticular and general in thought which Aristotle's genius first 
was able to extract from the instinctive practice of human 
reason. But whether the processes are applied singly, or, 
for greater assurance, conjointly, it depends upon the 
matter of the inquiry under which laws — those of induc- 
tion or those of deduction — ^they shall be worked; and in 
any case there is implied a peculiar intellectual attitude 
different from that of mere formal reasoning. It is the 
difference between the act of finding out and proving. H 
it should ever become possible to develop a logic of Dis- 
covery, it must consist in the formulation of the processes 
of Analysis and Synthesis, conceived in the general sense 
attributed to them in the foregoing article. (g. o. b.) 

ANALYTIC JUDGMENTS have been distinguished 
under that name, in opposition to Synthetic, since the time 
of Kant. It was necessary, for the purposes of his critical 
inquiry into the principles of human knowledge, that he 
should carefully determine the character of those assertionb 
which metaphysicians had so freely made respecting the 
supernatural, and he found them to be such that, while 
the predicate was added on to the subject, not involved in 
it, the connection was affirmed as necessary and universal. 
He therefore called them, as well as other assertions of like 
character in mathematics and pure physics, synthetic judg- 
ments d priori, and tiie aim of his critical inquiry came to 
be the determining of the conditions under which such 
judgments were possible. Now, as differing from these, he 
noted two classes of judgments: (*1), such as in the predi- 
i cate added indeed to the content of the subject, but only 
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empincaliy, as, lor example, Bodies have weight, and these 
he called synthetic d posteriori; (2), such as were indeed 
necessary and universal, but added nothing to the content 
of the subject, as, for example, Bodies are extended, and 
these he c^ed anal^ic. . 

The general distinction of analytic and synthetic judg- 
ments has a value apart from the specific character of those 
(synthetic) judgments in which Kant was most interested, 
and for the sake of which mainly it was fixed by him. 
Trained in the metaphysics of the Leibnitzu-WoUlan school, 
which marked off necessary judgments from those of simple 
fact without considering the kinds o£ necessity, Kant, when 
he came, by the route that can be traced in his earher 
works, to apprehend the difference between merely logical 
analysis and real synthesis in thought, applied it almost 
exclusively to those judgments for which a character of 
necessity was claimed. He therefore noticed traces of the 
distinction in other thinkers, as Locke, only in so far as 
there was a suggestion also of this special reference. In 
truth, the general distinction, under a variety of expres- 
sions, was familiar to both Hume and Locke, and it had 
already been drawn by the ancients. The old doctrine of 
the Pxedicables, in distinguishing the essential predication 
of genus, species, and difference from the non-essentml 
predication of property and accident, plainly involves it; 
making besides, as between the last two predicables, a 
distinction which is very closely related to that drawn 
by Kant between the a priori and a posteriori synthetic- 
From the nominalistic point of view it is expressed by the 
difference of Verbal and Beal propositions, as in MiH^s 
Logic^ and also often in Locke. 

While the synthetic judgment, as the name implies, 
brings together in thought two distinct concepts, each of 
which may be thought apart, the analytic jud^ent is 
merely the explication of a single concept in the form of a 
proposition. It is disputed what may be the ground of 
synthesis in different cases, but on aU hands it is agreed 
that the logical Law of Contradiction is the controlling prin- 
ciple for the explication of concepts already in the mind, 
however they may have come there. Now the explication 
may be made either completely or partially, according as 
the whole or part only of the intension of the concept is set 
forth: in other words, the aim may be to give the definition 
(where, in the full sense, that is possible), or simply to 
express any one or more of the contained attributes. Pro- 
positions giving such partial explication are spoken of by 
Locke as ^‘trifiing;” and it is true that, if the concept is 
supposed already in the mind, no increase of knowledge is 
thereby obtained. This word, however, is unfortunate. 
Not to say that it is equally applicable to definitions, where 
the explication is only more complete, it tends to keep out 
of view the fact that analytic judgments, when not arbi- 
trarily formed, axe themselves — or rather the concepts, of 
which they axe the explications, are — ^the permanent result 
or deposit of foregone real synthesis. So much, indeed, is 
this the case with concepts of things in nature — ^what Mill 
calls natural kinds — that in them a constant process of 
accretion is going on; new attributes, as they are ^scovered, 
being taken up into the essence, if they are at the same 
time characteristic and underived. Much also that is 
mere explication to one mind is real information to another. 

The terms Analytic and Synthetic, thus applied to judg- 
ments, axe so expressive in themselves that they have now 
come into general use. It is, however, a serious drawback 
to such an association of the terms, that it traverses what 
IS otherwise the consistent use of the words analysis and 
synthesis in relation to each other. As the article Analysis 
shown, there is a synthesis which, as much as any 
analysis, is purely logical, and there- is an analysis which, 
n& much as any synthesis, is a means of real advance in 
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knowledge. The terms Explicative {Erlduter^iTigmrtheUe) 
and Ampliative (JSr^eiterungsuTtheUe)^ also employed by 
Kant, while not less expressive, are open to no such objec- 
tion. 

ANAM, or Annam, also called Cochin China, a large 
empire of A forming the eastern portion of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. See Cochin China. 

ANASTASIUS I., Emperor of Constantinople, was 
bom at Dyrrhachium not later than 4:30 A.D. At the 
time of the death of Zeno (^91), Anastasius, though only 
one of the guards {silentiarii) in the palace, held a verj^ 
character, and was raised to the throne of the Boman 
empire of the East, mainly through the influence of Ariadne, 
Zeno's widow, whom he married shortly after his accession. 
His reign, though afterwards disturbed by foreign and 
intestine wars and religious distractions, commenced aus- 
piciously. He gained the popular favour by a judicious 
remission of taxation, and displayed great vigour and 
energy in administering the affairs of the empire. The 
principal wars in which Anastasius was engaged were 
those known as the Isaurian and the Persian. The former 
(4:92-8) was stirred up by the supporters of Longinus, 
the brother of Zeno, and resulted in Anastasius's favour; 
in the latter (502-6) he was signally defeated, but the 
provinces the Persians had won from him were restored 
on payment of a ransom. He also suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Goths of Italy, to check whose incursions he 
built the Anastasian waU,” extending from the Propontis 
to the Euxine. For the support he gave to the Eutychians, 
Anastasius was anathematised by Pope Symmachus. The 
latter years of Ms reign were troubled by revolts in Con- 
stantinople, excited by his avarice and by his reputed 
heretical tendencies. He died in 618. 

ANASTASIUS n., Emperor, whose original name was 
Artemius, was raised to the throne of Constantinople by 
the voice of the senate and people in 713 A.i)., on the 
deposition of Philippicus, whom he had served in the 
capacity of secretary. His territories being threatened 
both by sea and land, he sent an army under Leo the 
Isaurian, afterwards emperor, to defend Syria ; adopted 
wise and resolute measures for the defence of his capital; 
and equipped and despatched a formidable naval force, 
with orders not only to resist the approach of the enemy, 
but to destroy their naval stores. The fleet mutiniedf.'at 
Ehodes, and proclaimed Theodosius, a person of low ex- 
traction, emperor. After a six months' reign, Constanti- 
nople was taken by Theodosius; and Anastasius, who had 
fled to Nicaea, was compelled to submit to the new emperor, 
and, retiring to Thessalonica, became a monk (7 16). In 721 
he headed a revolt against Leo, who had succeeded Theodo- 
sius, and receivingaconsiderableamount of support, laid siege 
to Constantinople; but the enterprise failed, and Anastasius 
falling into Leo's hands, was j)ut to death by his orders, 

ANATHEMA ^(dvafie/m, from avarCOrifJLLj lit, anything 
offered up) is frequently used in classic Greek (in the form 
I dwtfi 7 /Aa) to denote things consecrated to the gods, and 
I deposited in a temple. In the LXX. it is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew which denotes an offering devoted to God 
absolutely, and therefore, in the case of a living creature, 
put to death. The idea of destruction or perdition thus 
became associated with the word, which gradually lost its 
primary sense of consecration. In the New Testament it 
signifies separated from the church and accursed, and it 
became the technical term for a form of excommunication 
at an early date. 

ANATOLIA (from dmroXiJ, the east), a name first 
used under the Byzantine empire for the country east 
of the Bosphorus, In the form Anadoli, it denotes a 
modern Turkish division almost coincident with Asia 
Minos, 
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ANATOMY 


A natomy {’Avarofiij) means in its literal sense the dis- 
section or separation of parts by cuttang, but in its 
usual acceptation it is employcKi to denote the science the 
province of •which is to determine the construction, the form, 
and the structure of organised bodies, of bodies which 
either are or have been living. It is therefore a depart- 
ment of the science of Biology. It resolves itself into 
two great divisions — Animal AerATOMY or Zootomy, the 
object of which is to investigate the structure of animals 3 
and Vegetable Anatomy or Phytotoimy, the object of 
which is to elucidate the structure of plants. As Vege- 
table Anatomy will be treated of iu the article Botany, it 
does not require to be considered here. Animal Ana- 
tomy, again, naturally resolves itself into two divisions : one 
in which the construction, form, and structure of two or 
more animals are compared with each other, so as to bring 
out their features of resemblance or dissimilarity, — ^this is 
called CoMPAEATiVE Anatomy; the other, in which the 
construction, form, and structure of parts in a single ani- 
mal are considered which is termed Special Anatomy. 
The special anatomy of an animal may be studied from 
various points of view: (a) with reference to the succession 
of forms which it exhibits at various periods from its first 
appearance as an embryo to the assumption of its adult 
characters; this is termed Developmental or Embeyo- 
LOGIOAL Anatomy ; ( 6 ) with reference either to its form 
and structure, or to the investigation of the laws by which 
these are determined, termed Moephologioal Anatomy ; 
( 0 ) with reference to the function, use, or purpose per- 
formed by a part or structure in an animal, termed 
Teleological or Physiological Anatomy ; (ci) with re- 
ference merely to the relative position of different parts or 
structures, termed Topogeaphioal Anatomy; (e) with 
reference to the structure and general properties of the 
tissues or textures which enter into the construction of the 
parts or organs of animals ; to this branch of study have 
been applied the terms Geneeal Anatomy, Anatomy of 
Textxjees, Histology, and, from the microscope being so 
largely employed in the examination of the textures, 
Mioeosoopio or Minute Anatomy; (j^ with reference to 
the changes induced by disease in the organs or tissues, 
termed Moebed or Pathological Anatomy. Prom its 
manifgld aspects anatomy forms the basis of the Biological 
Sciences, As a knowledge of the laws of motion is essen- 
tial, and must be constantly recurred to at every step 
before any true progress can be made in the investigation 
of the physical sciences, so must the structure of animal 
bodies be constantly appealed to by the zoologist in all 
attempts at classification ; hy the physiologist in all in- 
quiries into the functions performed by the organs and 
textures in a state of health, and into the special adapta- 
tion of parts to particular uses; and by the physician in 
considermg the alterations or disturbance of the functions 
of parts in the course of disease. To describe the anatomy 
of the multitudinous forms of animal life from these dif- 
ferent points of view would require, not one, but several 
voluminous treatises, and would much exceed the compass 
of a single article. Moreover, it is advisable that the 
anatomy of the different classes of the animal kingdom 
should be considered under their respective heads, — 
that of the Crabs under Oeustaoea, that of Eeptiles under 
Reptilia, &c. It is intended to devote this article more 
particularly to the description of the Special Anatomy of 
the Human Body in* a state of health ; in other words, to 
make it a short treatise on Human Anatomy or Antheo- 
POTOMY, which, as forming a department of the general 


science of Comparative Anatomy, is interesting not only 
to men of science generally, but, from its intimate con- 
nection with the several divisions of the art of healing, 
and with the study of the functions of the human body, 
possesses the highest importance to the physician, surgeon, 
and physiologist. 

Pre-vious to entering on the consideration of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body, it may be well to take a historic^ 
view of the progress of the science from its origin to the 
present time. 

HISTORY OF ANATOMY. 


In tracing the history of the origin of anatomy, it may 
be justly said that more learning than judgment has been 
displayed. Some writers claim for it the highest antiquiiy, 
and pretend to find its first rudiments alternately in the 
animal sacrifices of the shepherd kings, the Jews, and 
other ancient nations, and in the art of embalming as 
practised by the Egyptian priests. Even the descriptions 
of wounds in the Diad have been supposed adequate to 
prove that in the time of Homer mankind had distinct 
notions of the structure of the human body. Of the first 
it may be said that the rude information obtained by the 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice does not imply profound 
anatomical knowledge ; and those who adduce the second 
as evidence are deceived by the language of the poet of 
the Trojan war, which, distmgmshmg certain parts by 
their ordinary Greek epithets, as afterwards used by 
Hippocrates, Galen, and aU anatomists, has been rather 
too easily supposed to prove that the poet had studied 
systematically the structure of the human frame. 

With not much greater justice has the cultivation of 
anatomical knowledge been ascribe to Hippocrates, who, Hippo- 
because he is universally allowed to be the father of crates, 
medicine, has also been bought to be the creator of the 0 
science of anatomy. Of the seven individuals of the family 460-37f 
of the HeracleidsB who bore this celebrated name, the second, 0 . 
who was son of Heradides and Phenarita, and grandson 
of the first Hippocrates, was indeed distinguished as a 
physician of great observation and experience, and the 
first who appreciated the value of studying accurately the 
phenomena, effects, and terminations of disease. It does 
not appear, however, notwithstanding the vague and general 
panegyrics of Riolan, Bartholin, La Clerc, and Portal, that 
the anatomical knowledge of illustrious person was 
either accurate or profound. Of the works ascribed to 
Hippocrates, five only are genuine.^ Most of them were 
written either by subsequent authors of the same name, or 
by one or other of the numerous impostors who took 
advantage of the zealous munificence of the Ptolemies, by 
fabricating works under that illustrious name. Of the few 
which are genuine, there is none expressly devoted to 
anatomy; and of his knowledge on this subject the only 
proofs are to be found in the exposition of his physiologic^ 
opinions, and his medical or surgical instrucstions. From 
these it appears that Hippocrates had some accurate notions 
on osteology, but that of the structure of the human body 
in general his ideas were at once superficial and erroneous. 

In his book on injuries of the head, and in that on fractures, 
he shows that he knew the sutures of the cranium and 
the relative situation of the bones, and that he had some 
notion of the shape of the bones in general, and of their 
mutual connections. Of the muscles, of the soft parts in 
general, and of the internal organs, his ideas are confuse^ 
indistinct, and erroneous. The term he seems, in 

imitation of the colloquial Greek, to have used generally 
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to signify a blood-vessel, without being aware of the 
distinction of vein and artery ; and the term dpn^pto, or 
air-holder, is restricted to the windpipe. He appears to 
have been unaware of the existence of the nervous chords ; 
and the term nerve is used by him, as by Grecian authors 
in general, to signify a smew or tmdm^ On other points 
his views are so much combined with peculiar physiological 
doctrines, that it is impossible to assign them the character 
of anatomical facts ; and even the works in which these 
doctrines are contained are with little probability to be 
ascribed to the second Hippocrates. If, however, we over- 
look this difficulty, and admit what is contained in the 
genuine Hippocratic writings to represent at least the sum 
of knowledge possessed by Hippocrates and Ms immediate 
descendants, we find that he represents the brain as a 
gland, from which exudes a viscid fluid ; that the heart is 
muscular and of pyramidal shape, and has two ventricles 
separated by a partition, the fountains of life — and two 
auricles, receptacles of air ; that the lungs consist of five 
ash-coloured lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spon^, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air ; and that 
the Hdueya are glands, but possess an attractive faculty, 
by virtue of which the moisture of the drink is separated, 
and descends into the bladder. He distinguishes the 
bowels into colon and rectum (o 
The knowledge possessed by the second Hippocrates 
was transmitted in various degrees of purity to the descend- 
ants and pupils, chiefly of the family of the Heracleidse, 
who succeeded him. Several of these, with feelings of 
grateful affection, appear to have studied to preserve the 
written memory of hm instructions, and in this manner to 
have contributed to form part of that collection of treatises 
which have long been known to the learned world under 
the general name of the nippoaratie writings^ Though 
composed, like the genuine remains of the physician of 
Cos, in the Ionian dialect, all of them differ from these in 
being more diffuse in style, more elaborate in form, and in 
studying to invest their anatomical and medical matter 
with the fanciful ornaments of the Platonic philosophy. 
Hippocrates had the merit of early recognising the valne 
of facta apart from opinions, and of those facts especially 
which lead to generi results j and in the few genuine 
writings wHch are now extant it is easy to perceive that 
he has recourse to the simplest language, expresses himself 
in terms wMch, though short and pithy, axe always precise 
and perspicuous, and is averse to the introduction of 
pMlosoplacal dogmas. Of the greater part of the writings 
collected under hia name, on the contrary, the general 
character is verboseness, prolixity, and a great tendency 
to speculative opinions. For these reasons, as well as for 
others derived from internal evidence, while the Aphorisuas, 
the Epidemics, and the works above mentioned, bear 
distiuct marks of being the genuine remains of Hippocrates, 
it is impossible to regard the book wept ^<rtos Avdpwrov 
as entirely the composition of that physician j and it 
appears more reasonable to view it as the work of some 
one of the numerous disciples to whom the author had 
communicated the results of hia observation, which they 
unwisely attempted to combine with the philosophy of the 
Platonic school and their own mysterious opinions. 

Polybus. Among those who aimed at tMs distinction, the most 
fortunate in the preservation of his name is Polybus, the 
son-in-law of the physjcian of Cos. This person, who must 
not be confounded with the monarch of Corinth immor- 
talised by Sophocles in the tragic story of. CEdipus, is 
represented as a recluse, severed from the world and its 
enjoyments, and devoting himself to the study of anatomy 
and physiology, and to Hie composition of works on these 
subjects. To him has been ascribed the whole of the book 
on the JJTcUure of the Child and most of that On Man; 


both physiological treatises interspersed with anatomical 
sketches. His anatomical information, with which we 
are specially concerned, appears to have been rude and 
inaccurate, like that of Ms preceptor. He represents the 
large vessels of the body as consisting of four pairs ; the 
first proceeding from the head by the back of the neck and 
spinsJ chord to the Mps, lower extremities, and outer ankle | 
the second, consisting of the jugular vessels (al o-^ayirt^cs), 
proceeding to the loins, tMghs, hams, and inner ankle; 
the third proceeding from the temples by the neck to the 
scapula and lungs, and thence by mutual intercrossings to 
the spleen and left kidney, and the liver and right kidney, 
and finally to the rectum ; and the fourth from the fore- 
part of the neck to the upper extremities, the fore-part of 
the trunk, and the organs of generation. 

This specimen of the anatomical knowledge of one of 863, 
the most illustrious of the Hippocratic disciples differs not 
essentially from that of Syennesis, the physician of Cyprus, 
and Diogenes, the philosopher of ApoUonia, two authors 
for the preservation of whose opinions we are indebted to 
Aristotle. They may be admitted as representing the 
state of anatomical knowledge among the most enlightened 
men at that time, and they only show how rude ami 
erroneous were their ideas on the structure of the animal 
body^ It may indeed, without injustice, be said that the 
anatomy of the Hippocratic school is not only erroneous, 
but fanciful and imaginary, in often substituting mere 
supposition and assertion for what ought to be matter oi 
fact. From tMs censure it is impossible to exempt even 
the name of Plato himself, for whom some notices in the 
Timeeus on the structure of the animal body, as taught by 
Hippocrates and Polybus, have procured a place in the 
history of the science. 

Amidst the general obscurity in wMch the early history Aiistotle. 
of anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may be 
admitted with certainty. The first is, that previous to 
the time of Aristotle there was no accurate knowledge of 
anatomy ; and the second, that all that was known was 
derived from the dissection of the lower animals only. By 
the appearance of Aristotle tMs species of knowledge, 
wMch was Mtherto acquired in a desultory and megular 
manner, began to be cultivated systematically and with a 
definite object ; and among the seivices wMch the philo- 
sopher of Stagira rendered to mankind, one of the greatest 
and most substantial is, that he was the founder of Com- 
parative Anatomy, and was the first to apply its facts to 
the elucidation of zoology. The works of lids ardent and 
original naturalist show that Ms zootomical knwledgo 
was extensive and often accurate ; and from several of Ms 
descriptions it is impossible to doubt that they were 
derived from frequent personal dissection, Aristotle, who 
was born 384 years before the Christian era, or in the first 384. 
year of the 99th Olympiad, was, at the age of 39, requested 
by Philip to undertake the education of Ms son Alexander. 

During this period it is said he composed several works on 
anatomy, which, however, are now lost. The military 
expedition of his royal pupil into Asia, by laying open the 
anm^ stores of that vast and little known continent, 
furnished Aristotle with the means of extending Ms know- 
ledge, not only of the animal tribes, but of their structure, 
and of communicating more ^accurate and distinct notions 
than were yet accessible to the world. A sum of 800 
talents, and the concurrent aid of numerous intelligent 834-327, 
assistants in Greece and Asia, were intended to facilitate 
Ms researches in composing a system of zoological know- 
ledge; but it has been observed that the number of 
instances in which he was thus compelled to trust to the 
testimony of other observers led him to commit errors in 
description which personal observation might have enabled 
him to avoid. 
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Tlw first three books of the SUtory of Animals, a 
treatise coBsisting of ten books, and the four books on the 
FarU of AniTnalsy constitute the great monument of the 
Ari^tdian Anatomy. From these we find that Aristotle 
was the first who corrected the erroneous statements of 
Polybus, Syennesis, and Diogenes regarding the blood- 
vessels, which they made, as we have seen, to arise from 
the head and brain. These he represents to be two in 
number, placed before the spinal column, the larger on 
the right, the smaller on the left, which, he also remarks, 
is by some called amta (dopn^)^ the first time we observe 
that this epithet occurs in the history. Both he repre- 
sents to arise from the heart, the larger from the largest 
upper cavity, the smaller or aorta from the middle cavity, 
but in a different manner and forming a narrower canaL 
He also distinguishes the thick, firm, and more tendinous 
structure of the aorta from the thin and membranous 
structure of vein. In describing the distribution of the 
latter, however, he confounds the vena cava and pulmonary 
artery, and, as might be expected, he confounds the 
ramifications of the former with those of the arterial tubes 
in general While he represents the lung to be liberally 
supplied with blood, he describes the brain as an organ 
almost destitute of th^ fluid. His account of the distribu- 
tion of the aorta is wonderfully correct. Though he does 
not notice the cceliac, and remarks that the aorta sends no 
direct branches to the liver and spleen, he had observed 
the mesenteric, the renal, and the common iliac arteries. 
It is nevertheless singular that though he remarks parti- 
cularly that the renal branches of the aorta go to the 
substance and not the pelvis (KotXta) of the kidney, he 
appears to mistake the ureters for branches of the aorta. 
Of the nerves (vtvpd) he ai)pears to have the most confused 
notions. Making them arise from the heart, which he 
says has nerves (tendons) in its largest cavity, he represents 
the aorta to be a nervous or tendinous vein {vevpdSrfs 
By and by, afterwards saying that all the articu- 
lated bones are connected by nerves^ he makes them the 
same as ligaments. 

He distinguishes the windpipe or air-holder {dpTqpta) 
from the oesophagus, because it is placed before the latter, 
because food or drink passing into it causes distressing 
cough and suffocation, and because there is no passage 
from the lung to the stomach. He knew the situation and 
use of the epiglottis, seems to have had some indistinct 
notions of the larynx, represents the windpipe to be neces- 
sary to convey air to and from the lungs, and appears to 
have a tolerable understanding of the structure of the 
lungs. He repeatedly represents the heart, the shape and 
site of which he describes accurately, to be the origin of 
the blood-vessels, in opposition to those who made them 
descend from the head; yet, though he represents it as 
fall of blood and the source and fountain of that fluid, 
and even speaks of the blood flowing from the heart to the 
veins, and thence to every part of the body, he says 
nothing of the circular motion of the blood. The diaphragm 
he distinguishes by the name ^ta^ca/ia, and wo^cDjuca. With 
the liver and spleen, and the whole alimentary canal, he 
seems well acquainted. The several parts of the quadruple 
stomach of the ruminating animals are distinguished and 
named ; and he even traces the relations between the teeth 
and the several forms of stomach, and the length or brevity, 
the simplicity or complication, of the intestinal tube. 
Upon the same principle he ^stinguishes the jejunum 
{rf i^cTTts), or the empty portion of the small intestines in 
animals (to Ivrcpov Actttov), the ccecum (rvtjiXov ri koX oyKCDSc?), 
the colon (to kwAov), and the sigmoid flexure ( arGidrepov 
Kal ttXtyjiivov), The modern epithet of rectum is the literal 
translation of his description of the straight progress (^v^v) 
of the bowel to the anus (TrpwKTos). He knew the nasal 
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cavities and the passage from the tympanal cavity of the 
ear to the palate, afterwards described by Eustachius. 

He distinguishes as “partes similares tljpse structures, 
such as bone, cartilage, vessels, sinews, blood, Ijunph, fat, 
flesh, vrliich, not confined to one locality, but ^tributed 
throughout the body generally, we now term the tissues or 
textures, whilst he applies the term “ partes dissimilares” 
to the regions of the head, neck, trunk, and extremities. 

Next to Aristotle occur the names of Diodes of Caiystus, 351 
and Praxagoras of Cos, the last of the family of the 
Asclepiadae. The latter is remarkable for being the first 341, 
who distinguished the arteries from the veins, and the 
author of the opinion that the former were air-vessels. 

Hitherto anatomical inquiry -was confined to the examina^ 
tion of the bodies of brute animals. We have, indeed, no 
testimony of the human body being submitted to examina- 
tion previous to the time of Erasistratus and Herophilus ; 
and it is vain to look for authentic facts on this point 
before the foundation of the Ptolemaic dynasty of sovereigns 
in Egypt. This event, which, as is generally known, 
succeeded the death of Alexander, 320 years before the 
Christian era, collected into one spot the scattered embers 
of literature and science, which were beginning to languish 
in Greece under a weak and distracted government and an Alexan^ 
unsettled state of society. The children of her divided Jrian 
states, whom domestic discord and the uncertainties of^ckool 
war rendered unhappy at home, wandered into Egypt, 
and found, under the fostering hand of the Aiexandiian 
monarchs, the means of cultivating the sciences, and 
repaying with interest to the country of Thoth and Osiris 
the benefits which had been conferred on the infancy of 
Greece by Thales and Pythagoras, Alexandria became in 
this manner the repository of all the learning and know- 
ledge of the dvilised world ; and while other nations were 
sinking under the effects of internal animosities *and mutual 
dissensions, or ravaging the earth with the evils of war, 
the Egyptian Greeks kept alive the sacred flame of 
science, and preserved mankind from relapsing into their 
original barbarism. These happy effects are to be ascribed « 
in an eminent degree to the enlightened government and 
liberal opinions of Ptolemy Sober, and his immediate 285. 
successors Philadelphus and Euergetes. The two latter 
princes, whose authority was equalled only by the zeal with 
which they patronised science and its professors, were the 
first who enabled physicians to dissect the human body, 
and prevented the prejudices of ignorance and superstition 
from comx)romising the welfare of th^ human race. To 
this happy circumstance Herophilus and Erasistratus are 
indebted for the distinction of being known to posterity as 
the first anatomists who dissected and described the parts 
of the human body. Both these physicians flourished 
under Ptolemy Soter, and probably Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and were indeed the principal supports of what has been 
named in medical history the Alexandrian School, to which 
their reputation seems to have attracted numerous pupils. 

But though the concurrent testimony of antiquity assigns 
to these physicians the merit of dissecting the human body, 
time, which wages endless war with the vanity and 
ambition of man, has dealt hardly with the monuments of 
their labours. As the works of neither have been preserved, 
great uncertainty prevails as to the respective merits of 
these ancient anatomists; and all that is now known of 
their anatomical researches is obtained from the occasional 
notices of Galen, Oribasius, and some other writers. From 
these it appe,ars that Erasistratus recognised the valves of Erasis* 
the heart, and distinguished them by the names of tricuspid tratus. 
and sigmoid; that he studied particularly the shape and 
structure of the brain, and its divisions, and cavities, and 
membranes, and likened the convolutions to the folds of 
the jejunum ; that he first formed a distinct idea of the 
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nature of tlie nerves, wMcli he made issue from the brain; 
and that he diseovered lymphatic vessels in the mesentery, 
first in brute animals, and afterwards, it is said, in mam 
He appears also to have distinguished the nerves into 
those of sensation and those of motion. 

Of Herophilus it* is said that he had extensive anatomical 
knowledge, acq^uired by dissecting not only brutes but 
human bodies. Of these he probably dissected more than 
any of his predecessors or contemporaries. Devoted to 
the assiduous cultivation of anatomy, he appears to have 
studied with particular attention those parts which were 
least understood. He recognised the nature of the pul- 
monary artery, which he denominates arterious vein ; he 
knew the vessels of the mesentery, and showed that they 
did not go to the vena ported^ but to certain glandular 
bodies; and he first applied the name of twelve-inch or 
duodenum (5w5€JcaSdKn;Ao9) to that part of the alimentary 
canal which is next to the stomach. Like Erasistratus, he 
appears to have studied carefully the configuration of the 
brain; and though, like him, he distinguishes the nerves 
into those of sensation and those of voluntary motion, he 
adds to them the ligaments and tendons. ' A tolerable 
description of the liver by this anatomist is preserved in 
the writings of Galen. He first applied the name of 
choroid or vascular membrane to that which is found in 
the cerebral ventricles ; he knew the straight venous sinus 
which still bears his name ; and to him the linear furrow 
at the bottom of the fourth ventricle is indebted for its 
name of calamus scriptorius. 

The celebrity of these two great anatomists appears to 
have thrown into the shade for a long period the names 
of all other inquirers ; for, among their numerous and 
rather celebrated successors in the Alexandrian school, it is 
impossible to recognise a name which is entitled to dis- 
tinction in the history of anatomy. In a chasm so wide 
it is not uninteresting to find, in one who combined the 
characters of the greatest orator and philosopher of Kome, 
the most distinct traces of attention to anatomical know- i 
ledge. Cicero, in his treatise Be Naiura Beofrum^ in a ! 

44. short sketch of physiology, such as it was taught by 
Aristotle and his disciples, introduces various anatomical 
notices, from which the classical reader may form some 
idea of the state of anatomy at that time. The Koman 
orator appears to have formed a pretty distinct idea of the 
shape and connections of the windpipe and lungs; and 
though he informs his readers that he knows the alimentary 
canal, he omits the details through motives of delicacy. 
In imitation of Aristotle, he talks of the blood being con- 
veyed by the veins i^enai)^ that is, blood-vessels, through 
the body at large ; and, Hke Praxagoraa, of the air phaled 
by the lungs being conveyed through the arteries. 

Aretmus, though chiefly known as a medicad author, 
makes some observations on the Ixmg and the pleura, 
maintains the glandular structure of the kidney, and 
describes the anastomosis or communications of the capil- 
lary extremities of the vena cava with those of the 
portal vein. 

The most valuable depository of the anatomical know- 
ledge of these times is the work of Oelsus, one of the 
most judicious medical authors of antiquity. He left, 
indeed, no express anatomical treatise; hut from the 
introductions to the 4:th and 8th books of his work, Be 
Medtcina, with incidental remarks in the 7th, the modem 
reader may form very just ideas of his anatomical attain- 
ments. From these it appears that Oelsus was well 

a ^ted with the wmdpipe and lungs and the heart; 

the ^ difference between the windpipe and oeso- 
phagus (stoynachtis), which leads to the stomach (ventru- 
culw)} and with the shape, situation, and relations of the 
diaphragm. , He enumerates also the principal facts relating 
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to the situation of the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, and 
the stomach He appears, however, to have been unaware 
of the distinction of duodenum or twelve-inch bowel, 
already admitted by Herophilus, and represents the stomach 
as directly connected by means of the pylorus with the 
jejunum or upper part of the small intestine. 

The 7th and 8th books, which are devoted to the 
consideration of those diseases which are treated by manual 
operation, contain sundry anatomical notices necessary to 
explain the nature of the diseases or mode of treatment. 
Of these, indeed, the merit is unequal; and it is not 
wonderful that the ignorance of the day prevented Oelsus 
from understanding rightly the mechanism of the pathology 
of hernia. He appears, however, to have formed a 
tolerably just idea of the mode of cutting into the urinary 
bladder ; and even his obstetrical instructions show that 
his knowledge of the uterus, vagina, and appendages was 
not contemptible. It is in osteology, however, that the 
information of Celsus is chiefly conspicuous. He enume- 
rates the sutures and several of the holes of the cranium, 
and describes at great length the superior and inferior 
maxillaiy bones and the teeth.^ With a good deal of care 
he describes the vertebrae and the ribs, and gives very 
briefly the situation and shape of the scapula^ humerus^ 
radius^ and ulna, and even of the carpal and metacarpal 
bones, and then of the difierent bones of the pelvis and 
! lower extremities. He had formed a just idea of the 
I articular connections, and is desirous to impress the fact 
I that none is formed without cartilage. From his mention 
I of many minute holes {multa et tenuia foramina), in the 
recess of the nasal cavities, it is evident that he was 
acquainted with the perforated plate of the ethmoid bone ; 

I and from saying that the straight part of the auditory 
canal becomes flexnous, and terminates in numerous minute 
cavities {multa et tenuia foramina didudtur), it ia inferred 
by Portal that he knew the semicircular canals. 

Though the writings of Celsus show that he cultivated 
anatomical knowledge, it does not appear that the science 
was much studied by the Komans ; and there is reason to 
believe that, after the decay of the school of Alexandria, 
it languished in neglect and obscurity. It is at least 
certain that the appearance of Marinus during the reign of 
Nero is mentioned by authors as an era remarkable for 
anatomical inquiry, and that this person is distinguished 
by Galen as the restorer of a branch of knowledge which 
had been before him suffered to fall into undeserved 
neglect, From Galen also we learn that Marinus gave an 
accurate account of the muscles, that he studied particularly 
the glands, and that he discovered those of the. mesentery. 
He fixed the number of nerves at seven ; he observed the 
palatine nerves, which he rated as the fourth pair ; and 
described as the fifth the auditory and facial, which he 
regards as one pair, and the hypoglossal as the sixth. 

. Not long after Marinus appeared Eufus of Ephesus, a 
Greek physician, who in the reign of Trajan was much 
attached to physiology, and as a means of cultivating, this- 
science studied Comparative Anatomy, and made sundry 
experiments on living animals. Of the anatomical writings^ 
of this author there remaius only a list or catalogue of 
names of different regions and parts of the animal body. 
He appears, however, to' have directed attention particu- 
larly to the tortuous course of the uterine vessels, and to- 
have ijecognised even at this early period the Fallopian 
tube. He distinguishes the nerves into those of sensation 
and those of motion. He knew the recurrent nerve. Hig 
name is further associated with the ancient experiment of 
compressing in the situation of the carotid arteries the* 
pneumogastric nerve, and thereby inducing insensibility 
and loss of voice. 

Of aU the authors of antiquity, however, none possesses 
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so just a claim to the title of anatomist as Claudius Galenus, 
the celebrated physician of Pergamus, who was bom about 
the 130th year of the Christian era, and lived under the 
reigns of Hadrian, the Antonines, Commodus, and Severus. 
He was trained by his father Hicon (whose memoiy he 
embalms as ^ an eminent mathematician, architect, and 
astronomer) in all the learning of the day, and initiated 
particularly into the mysteries of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. In an order somewhat whimsical he afterwards 
studied philosophy successively in the schools of the Stoics, 
the Academics, the Peripatetics, and the Epicureans. When 
he was seventeen years of age, Ids father, he informs us, was 
admonished by a dream to devote his son to the study of 
medicine; but it was fully two years after that Galen 
entered on this pursuit, under the auspices of an instractor 
whose name he has thought proper to conceal Shortly 
after he betook himself to the study of anatomy under 
Satyrus, a pupil of Quintus, and of medicine under Stra- 
tonicus, a Hippocratic physician, and ^schrion, an empiric. 
He had scarcely attained the age of twenty when he had 
occasion to deplore the loss of the first and most affectionate 
guide of his studies; and soon after he proceeded to 
Smyrna to obtain the anatomical instructions of Pelops, 
who, though mystified by some of the errors of Hippocrates, 
is commemorated by his pupil as a skilful anatomist. 
Mter^ this he appears to have visited various cities dis- 
tinguished for philosophical or medical teachers ; and, 
finally, to have gone to Alexandria with the view of 
cultivating more accurately and intimately the study of 
anatomy under Heraclianus. Here he remained till his 
twenty-eighth year, when he regarded himself as possessed 
of all the knowledge then attainable throngh the medium 
of teachers. He now returned to Pergamua to exercise 
the art which he had so anxiously studied, and received, 
in his twenty-ninth year, an unequivocal testimony of the 
confidence which his fellow-citizens reposed in his by 
being intrusted with the treatment of the wounded gladia- 
tors ; and in this capacity he is said to have treated wounds 
with success which were fatal under former treatment. A 
seditious tumult appears to have caused him to form the 
resolution of quitting Pergamus and proceeding to Rome, at 
the age of thirty-two. Here, however, he remained only five 
years ; and returning once more to Pergamus, after travelling 
for some time, finally settled in Rome as physician to the 
Emperor Commodus. The anatomical writings ascribed to 
Galen, which are numerous, are to be viewed not merely 
as the result of personal research and Information, but as 
the common depository of the anatomical knowledge of 
the day, and as combining all that he had leamt from the 
several teachers under whom he successively studied with 
whatever personal investigation enabled him to acquire. 
It is on this account not always easy to distinguish what 
Galen had himself ascertained by personal research from 
that which was known by other anatomists. This, however, 
though of moment to the history of Galen as an anatomist, 
is of little consequence to the science itself; and from the 
anatomical remains of this author a pretty just idea may 
be formed both of the progress and of the actual state of 
the science at that time. 

The osteology of Galen is undoubtedly the most perfect 
of the departments of the anatomy of the ancients. He 
names and distinguishes the bones and sutures of the 
cranium nearly in the same manner as at present. Thus, 
he notices the quadrilateral shape of the parietal bones ; 
he distinguishes the squamous, the styloid, the mastoid, 
and the petrous portions of the temporal bones and he 
remarks the peculiar situation and shape oj^ the sphenoid 
hone. Of the ethmoid, which he ouoits at first, Jbe after-^ 
wards speaks more at large in another treatise. Tiie malaa: 
he notices under the name of zygomatic bone; and he 


describes at length the upper maxUlaiy and bones, 
and the connection of the former with the sphenoid. He 
gives the first clear account of the number and situation 
of the vertebras, which he divides into cerviccd^ dorsal^ and 
lumbar^ and distinguishes from the sacrum and coccyx 
Under the head Bones of the Thorax^ he enumerates the 
sternum, the ribs (at TrXevpal), and the dorsal vertebras, the 
connection of which with the former he designates as & 
variety of diarthrosis. The description of the hones of the 
extremities and their articulations concludes the treatise. 

Though in myology Galen appears to less advantage 
than in osteology, he nevertheless had carried thia part of 
anatomical knowledge to greater perfection than any of his 
predecessors. He describes a frontal muscle, the six 
muscles of the eye, and a seventh proper to ftnimalg ; a 
muscle to each ala Tiasi^ four musdes of the lips, the thin 
cutaneous muscle of the neck, which he first termed 
plat^srm myoid^, or muscular expansion, two musdes of 
the eyelids, aad four pairs of musdes of the lower jaw — ^fcho 
temporal to raise, the masseter to draw to one side, and 
two depressors, corresponding to the digastric and internal 
pterygoid muscles, ^ter speaking of the musdes which 
move the head and the scapula, he adverts to those by 
which the windpipe is opened and shut, and the intrinsic 
or proper muscles of the larynx and hyoid bone. Then 
follow those of the tongue, pharynx, and neck, those of the 
upper extremities, the trunk, and the lower extremities 
successively; and in the course of this description he 
swerves so little from the actual facts that most of the 
names by which he distinguishes the prindpal musdes 
have been retained by the best modem anatomists. It is 
^efiy in the minute account of these organs, and especially 
in reference to the minuter musdes, that he appears 
inferior to the modems. 

The angiological knowledge of Galen,- though vitiated 
by the erroneous physiology of the times and ignorance of 
the separate uses of the arteries and veins, exhibits, never- 
theless, some accurate facts which show the diligence of 
the author in dissection. Though, in opposition to the 
opinions df Praxagoras and &^istratus, he proved that 
the arteries in the living animal contain not air but blood, 
it does not appear to have occurred to hfiu to determine in 
what dfrection the' blood flows, or whether it was piovable 
or stationary. Representing the left ventricle of the hearfc 
as^ the common origin of all the arteries, though he is 
nMed by the pulmonary artery, he nevertheless traces the 
distribution of the branches of the aorta with some accuracy. 
The vena azygos also, and the jugular veins, have contri- 
buted to add to the confusion of his description, and to 
render his angiology the most imperfect of his works. 

In neurology we find hm to be the author of the dogma 
that the brain is the origin of the nerves of sensation, and 
the spinal chord of those of motion ; and he distinguishea 
the former from the latter by their greater softness or less 
consistence. Though he adioits only seven cerebral pairs, 
he has the merit of distinguishing and tracing the distribu- 
tion of the greater part of both dasses of nerves with great 
accuracy. His description of the brain is derived from 
dissection of- the lower animals, and his distinctions of the 
several parts of the organ have been retained by modem 
anatomists. His mode of demonstrating tbia organ, which 
indeed is clearly described, consists of five different steps. 
In the first the bisecting membrane — i,e, the fal-r 
hexpropova-a ) — and theeonnectinghlood-vessels areremoved; 
and the dissector, commencing at the anterior extremity 
of the great fissure, separates the hemispheres gently as far 
as the iormlavy and exposes a smooth surface (r^v ;(copav 
TuAoiSg iro)s ovcrav), the mesolobe of the modems, or the 
middle band. In the second he exposes hy successive sections 
the ventrieles, the choroid plexus, and the middle partition. 
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The third exhibits the pineal body (o-SyiAa KcoyoetSh) or 
conarimn, concealed by a membrane ynth numerous veins, 
meaning that part of the plexus which is now known 
by the name of v€lum vnierpodtum^ and a complete view 
of the ventricles. The fourth unfolds the third ventricle 
{rU aXKrf rplrr} KotXCa), the communication between the 
two lateral ones, the arch-like body (craifta tfraXiSoGiSh) 
fomix^ and the passage from the third to the fourth 
ventricle. In the fifth he gives an accurate description of 
the relations of the third and fourth ventricle, of the 
situation of the two pairs of eminences, nates {yXovra) and 
tedes (StSu^tta or opxeis), the scolecoid or worm-nke process, 
anterior and posterior, and lastly the linear furrow, called 
by Herophilus calamus scriptorvm. 

In the account of the thoracic organs equal accuracy 
may be recognised. He distinguishes the pleura by the 
name of inclosing membrane {vpJrfv 'fi?re^o)K(u5, mm^rana 
swccingens)^ and remarks its similitude in structure to that 
of the peritoneum, and the covering which it affords to all 
the organs. The pericardium also he describes as a membran- 
ous sac with a circular basis corresponding to the base of 
the heart, and a conical apex j and after an account of the 
tunics of the arteries and veins, he speaks shortly of the 
lung, and more at length of the heart, which, however, he 
takes some pains to prove not to be muscular, because It is 
harder, its fibres are differently arranged, and its action is 
incessant, whereas that of muscle alternates with the state 
of rest j he gives a good account of the valves and of the 
vessels j and notices especially the bony ring formed in the 
heart of the horse, elephant, and other large animals. 

The description of the abdominal organs, and of the 
kidneys and urinary apparatus, is still more minute, and 
in general accurate. Our Umits, however, do not permit 
xis to give any abstract of them; and it is suflBcient in 
general to say that Galen gives correct views of the 
arrangement of the peritoneum and omentum, and distin- 
guishes accurately the several divisions of the aKmentary 
canal and its component tissues. In the liver, which he 
allows to receive an envelope from the peritoneum, he 
admits, in imitation of Erasistratus, a proper substance or 
parenchyma^ interposed between the. vessels, and capable 
of removal by suitable dissection. His description of the 
organs of generation is rather brief, and is, like most of his 
anatomical sketches, too much blended with physiological 
dogmas. 

This short sketch may communicate some idea of the 
condition of anatomical knowledge in the days of Galen, 
who indeed is justly entitled to riie character of rectifying 
and digesting, if not of creating, the science of anatomy 
among the ancients. Though evidently confined, perhaps 
entirdy by the circumstances of the times, to the dissection 
of brute animals, so indefatigable and judicious was he in 
the mode of acquiring knowledge, that many of his names 
and distinctions are stiU retained with advantage in the 
writings of the moderns. Galen was a practical anatomist, 
and not only describes the organs of the animal body from 
actual dissection, but ^ves ample instructions for the 
proper mode of exposition. His language is m general 
clear, his style as correct as in most of the authors of 
the same period, and his manner is animated. Few 
passages in early science are indeed so interesting as the 
description of the process for demonstrating the brain and 
other internal organs which is given by this patient and 
enthusiastic observer of nature. To some it may appear 
absu^ to speak of anything like good anatomical descrip- 
tion in an author who writes in the Greek language, or 
anything like an interesting and correct manner in a 
wntet who flourished at a period when taste was depraved 
or extinct and Hteiature corrupted,— when the philosophy 
of Antoninus and the mild virtues of Aurelius could do 


little to soften the iron sway of Lucius Verus and Com- 
modus; but the habit of faithful observation in Galen 
seems to have been so powerful that, in the description of 
material objects, his genius invariably rises above the 
circumstances of his age. Though not so directly con- 
nected with this subject, it is nevertheless proper to 
mention that he appears to have been the first anatomist 
who can be said, on authentic grounds, to have attempted 
to discover the uses of organs by vivisection and experi- 
ments on living animals. In this manner he ascertained 
the position and demonstrated the action of the heart ; and 
he mentions two instances in which, in consequence of disease 
or injury, he had an opportunity of observing the motions 
of this organ in the human body. In short, without eulogis- 
ing an ancient author at the expense of critical justice, or 
commending his anatomical descriptions as superior to those 
of the moderns, it must be admitted that the anatomical 
writings of the physician of Pergamus form a remarkable 
era in the history of the science ; and that by diligence in 
dissection and accuracy in description he gave the f science 
a degree of importance and stability which it has retained 
through the lapse of many centuries. 

The death of Galen, which took place at Pergamus in 
the seventieth year of his age and the ?00th of the Christian 
era, may be regarded as the downfall of anatomy in ancient 
times. After this period we recognise only two names of 
any celebrity in the history of the science — ^tliose of 
SoraUus and Oribasius, with the more obscure ones of 
Meletius and Theophilus, the latter the chief of the 
imperial guard of HeracHus. 

Soranus, who was an Ephesian, and flourished under 
the emperors Trajan and Hadrian, distinguished himself 
by his researches on the female organs of generation. He 
appears to have dissected the human sulgect; and this 
perhaps is one reason why his descriptions of these parts 
are more copious and more accurate than those of Galen, 
who derived his knowledge from the bodies of the lower 
animals. He denies the existence of the hymen, but 
describes accurately the clitoris. Soranus the anatomist 
must be distinguished from the physician of that name, 
who was also a native of Ephesus. 

Oribasius, who was born at Pergamus, is said to have Oiihasius. 
been at once the friend and physician of the Emperor 
Julian, and to have contributed to the elevation”' of 361-363. 
that apostate to the imperial throne. For this he appears 
to have suffered the punishment of a temporary exile 
under Valens and Yalentinian ; but was soon recalled, and 
lived in great honour till the period of Ms death. By 
Le Clerc, Oribasius is regarded as a compiler ; and indeed 337. 
his anatomical writings bear so close a correspondence with 
those of Galen that the character is not altogether ground- 
less, In various points, nevertheless, he has rendered the 
Galenian anatomy more accurate; and he has distinguished 
himself by a good account of the saKvary glands, wHch 
were overlooked by Galen. 

To the same period generally is referred the Anatomical 
Introduction of an anonymous author, first published in 
1618 by Lauremberg, and more recently by Bernard. It 
is to be regarded as a compilation formed on the model of 
Galen and Oribasius. The same character is applicable to 
the treatises of Meletius and TheopMlus. 

The decline indicated by these languid efforts soon sunk 
into a state of total inactivity ; and the unsettled state 
of society during the latter ages of the Homan empire 
was extremely unfavourable to the successful cultivation 
of science. The sanguinary conflicts in wMch the southern 
countries of Europe were repeatedly engaged with their 
noi^em neighbours, between the second and eighth cen- 
turies, tended gradually to estrange their minds from 
scientific pursuits and the hordes of barbarians by which 
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the Roman empire was latterly overran, while they urged 
them to the necessity of making hostile resistance, and 
adopting means of self-defence, introduced such habits of 
Ignorance and barbarism, that science was almost univer- 
sally forgotten* While the art of healing was professed 
only by some few ecclesiastics or by itinerant practitioners, 
anatomy was utterly neglected; and no name of anatomical 
celebrity occurs to diversify the long and uninteresting 
period commonly distinguished as the Dark Ages, 
tobian ^ Anatomical learning, thus neglected by European nations, 
ysicians. ig believed to have received a temporary cultivation from 
the Asiatics, Of these, several nomadic tribes, known to 
Europeans under the general denomination of Arabs and 
Saracens, had gmduaUy coalesced under various leaders; 
and by their habits of endurance, as well as of enthusiastic 
valour in successive expeditions against the eastern division 
of the Eoman empire, had acquired such military reputation 
as to render them formidable wherever they appeared. 
After a century and a half of foreign warfare or internal 
animosity, under the successive dynasties of the Ommiads 
and Abbaasides, in which the propagation of Islamism was 
the pretext for the extinction of learning and civilmation, 
and the most remorseless system of rapine and destruction, 
the Saracens began, under the latter dynasty of princes, to 
recognise the value of science, and especially of that which 
prolongs life, heals disease, and alleviates the pain of 
wounds and injuries. The caliph Almansor combined with 
his official knowledge of Moslem law the successful cultiva- 
tion of astronomy; but to his grandson Almamun, the 
seventh prince of the line of the Abbassides, belongs the 
merit of undertaking to render his subjects philosophers and 
physicians. By the directions of this prince the works of 
the Greek, and Eoman authors were translated into Arabic; 
and the favour and munificence with which literature and 
its professors were patronised speedily raised a succession 
of learned Arabians. The residue of the rival family of 
the Ommiads, already settled in Spain, was prompted by 
motives of rivalry or honourable ambition to adopt the 
same course ; and while the academy, hospitals, and Kbraiy 
of Baghdad bore testimony to the zeal and liberality of the 
Abbassides, the munificence of the Ommiades was not less 
conspicuous in the literary institutions of Cordova, Seville, 
and Toledo. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the Arabian princes, 
however, and the diligence of the Arabian physicians, little 
was done for anatomy, and the science made no substantial 
acquisition. The Koran denounces as unclean the per- 
son who touches a corpse ; the rules of Islamism forbid 
dissection; and whatever their instructors taught was 
borrowed from the Greeks. Abu-Bekr Al-Easi, Abu-AK 
Ibn-Sina, Abul-Cassem, and Abu-Walid Ibn-Eoshd, the 
Rhazes, Avicenna, Abulcaeis, and Averrhoes of European 
authors, are their most celebrated names in medicine ; yet 
to none of these can the historian with justice ascribe any 
anatomical merit. Al-Easi has indeed left descriptions of 
the eye, of the ear and its meatm, and of the heart; and 
Ibn-Sina, Abul-Cassem, and Ibn-Eoshd give anatomical 
descriptions of the parts of the human body. But of these 
the general character is, that they are copies from Galen, 
sometimes not very just, and in all instances mystified 
with a large proportion of the fanciful and absurd imagery 
and inflated style of the Arabian writers. The chief 
reason of their obtaining a place in anatomical history is, 
that by the influence which their medical authority enabled 
them to exercise in the European schools, the nomenclature 
which they employed was adopted by European anatomists, 
and continued, till the revival of ancient learning restored 
the original nomenclature of the Greek physicians. Thus, 
the cerm, or nape of the neck, is mtcha; the oesophagus 
is wen; the umbilical region is summ or sumac; the 
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abdomen is myracK; the peritoneum is dplm; and th© 
omentum, drhus. 

From ^e general character now given justice requires 
that we except Abdallatif, the annalist of Egyptian 
affairs. This author, who maintains that it is impossible 
to learn anatomy from books, and that the authority of 
Galen must yield to personal inspection, informs us that 
the Moslem doctors did not neglect opportunities of study- 
ing the bones of the human body in cemeteries ; and that 
he himself, by once examining a collection of bones in this 
manner, ascertained that the lower jaw is formed of one 
piece; that the sacrum, though sometimes composed of 
several, is most generally of one; and that Galen is 
mistaken when he asserts that these bones are not single. 

The era of Saracen learning extends to the 13th century ; School of 
and after this we begin to approach happier times. 'lie bologna, 
university of Bologna, which, as a school of literature and 
law, was already celebrated in the twelfth century, became, 
in the course of the following one, not less distinguished 
for its medical teachers. Though the misgovemment of 1222-24. 
the municipal rulers of Bologna had disgusted both teachers 
and students, and given rise to the foundation of similar 
institutions in Padua and Naples, — ^and though the school 
of Salerno, in the territory of the latter, was still in high 1241 - 71 . 
repute, — ^it appears, from the testimony of Sarti, that 
medicine was in the highest esteem in Bologna, and that 
it was in such perfection as to require a division of its 
professors into physicians, surgeons, physicians for wounds, 
barber-surgeons, oculists, and even some others. Notwith- 
standing these indications of refinement, however, anatomy 
was manifestly cultivated rather as an appendage of surgery 
than a branch of medical science ; and, according to the 
testimony of Guy de Chauliac, the cultivation of anatomical 
knowledge was confined to Roger, Roland, Jamerio, Bruno, 
and Lanfranc ; and this they borrowed chiefly from Galen. 

In this state matters appear to have proceeded with the 
medical school of Bologna till the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, when the circumstance of possessing a 
teacher of originality enabled this university to be the 
agent of as great an improvement in medical science as she 
had already effected in jurisprudence. This era, indeed, is 
distinguished for the appearance of Mondino, under whose 
zealous cultivation the science first began to rise from the 
ashes in which it had been buried. This father of modem 
anatomy, who taught in Bologna about the year 1316, 
quickly drew the curiosity of the medical profession by 
weE-ordered demonstrations of the different parts of the 
human body. In 1316 he dissected and demonstrated the 
parts of the human body in two female subjects; and in 
the course of the following year he accomplished the same 
task on the person of a single female. But while he seems 
to have had sufficient original force of intellect to direct 
his own route, Riolan accuses him of copying Galen ; and 
it is certain that his descriptions are corrupted by the 
barbarous leaven of the Arabian schools, and his Latin 
defaced by the exotic nomenclature of Ibn-Sina and Ai* 

EasL He died, according to TiraboscH, in 1326. 

Mondino divides the body into three cavities {v&Ures)^ 
the upper containing the animal members, as the head, the 
lower containing the natural members, and the middle 
containing the spiritual members. He first describes the 
anatomy of the lower cavity or the abdomen, then proceeds 
to the middle or thoracic organs, and concludes with the 
upper, comprising the head and its contents and append- 
ages. His general manner is to notice shortly the situation 
and shape or distribution of textures or membranes, and 
then to mention the disorders to which they are subject. 

The peritoneum he describes under the name of dphacy in 
imitation of the Arabians, the omentum under that of 
mJm^ and the mesentery or eucharus as distinct from 
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both. In speaking of the intestines he treats first of 
the rectum, then the colon, the left or sigmoid flexure of 
which, as well as the transverse arch and its connection 
with the stomach, he particularly remarks ; then the caecum 
or monoculus^ after this the small intestines in general 
under the he^ of ileum and jejunum, and latterly the 
duodenum, making in all six bowels. The liver and its 
vessels are minutely, if not accurately, examined ; and the 
cam, under the name chilis^ a corruption from the Greek 
/cotXiy, is treated at length, with the emulgents and kidneys. 
His anatomy of the heart is wonderfully accurate ; and it 
is a remarkable fact, which seems to be omitted by all 
subsequent authors, that his description contains the radi- 
ments of the circulation of the blood. “Postea vero 
versus pulmonem est aiiud orificium vense arteriaUa, quse 
l^ortat sanguinem ad pulmonem a corde ; quia cum puhno 
deserviat cordi secundum modum dictum, ut ei recompenset, 
cor ei trarmdtiit sanguinem per hanc venam, quae vocatur 
vena artexialis; est vena, quia portat sanguinem, et arterialis, 
quia habet duas tunicas ; et habet duas tunicas, primo 
quia vadit ad membrum quod existit in continuo motu, et 
secundo quia portat sanguinem valde subtilem et choleri- 
cum.” Th.e merit of these distinctions, however, he after- 
wards destroys by repeating the old assertion that the left 
ventricle ought to contain spirit or air, which it generates 
from the blood. His osteology of the skull is erroneous. 
In his account of the cerebral membranes, though short, he 
notices the principal -characters of the dura mater. He 
describes shortly the lateral ventridea, with their anterior 
and posterior cormay and the choroid plexus as a blood-red 
substance like a long worm. He then speaks of the third 
or middle ventricle, and one posterior, which seems to 
correspond with the fourth ; and describes the infundibulum 
under the names of lacuna and mhoton. In the base of 
the organ he remarks, first, two mammillary caruncles, the 
optic nerves, which he reckons the first pair j the oculo- 
muscular, which he accounts the second j the third, which 
appears to be the sixth of the modems j the fourth ; the 
fifth, eridently the seventh ; a sixth, the Tierms vagus , 
and a seventh, which is the ninth of the modems. Not- 
withstanding the misrepresentations into which this early 
anatomist was betrayed, his book is valuable, and has been 
illustrated by the successive commentaries of Achillini, 
Berenger, and Dryander. 

1480. Matthew de Gradibus, a native of Gradi, a town in 
Priuli, near Milan, distinguished himself by composing a 
series of treatises on the anatomy of various parts of the 
human body. He is the first who represents the ovaries 
of the female in the correct light in which they were 
subsequently regarded by Steno. ’ 

Objections similar to those already urged in speaking of 
Mondino apply to another eminent anatomist of those 

1495 , times. Gabriel de Zerbis, who flourished at Verona 
towards the conclusion of the 15th centuiy, is celebrated 
as the author of a system in which he is obviously more 
anxious to astonish his readers by the wonders of a verbose 
and complicated style than to instruct by precise and faithful 
description. In the vanity of his heart he assumed the 
title of Medims Theoricm ; but though, like Mondino, he 
derived his information from the dissection of the human 
subject, he is not entitled to the merit either of describing 
truly or of adding to the knowledge previously acquired. 
He is superior' to Mondino, however, in knowing the 
olfactoiy nerves. 

Eminent in the history of the science, and more distin- 
1463-1512, than any of this age in the history of cerebral 

anatomy, Alexander Achillini of Bologna, the pupil and 
commentator of Mondino, appeared at the close of the 15th 
century Ilough a follower of the Arabian school, thq 
assiduity with which he cultivated anatomy has rescued 
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hiR name from the inglorious obscurity in which the 
Arabian doctors have in general slumbered. He is 
known in the history of anatomical discovery as the first 
who described the two tympanal bones, termed malleus 
and incus. In 1503 he showed that the tarsus consists of 
seven bonos j he rediscovered the fornix and the infundi'^ 
bulum j and he was fortunate enough to observe the course 
of the cerebral cavities into the inferior eomua, and to 
remark peculiarities to which the anatomists of a future 
age did not advert. He mentions the orifices of the ducts, 
afterwards described by Wharton, He knew the ileo-csecal 
valve J and his description of the duodenum, ileum, and 
colon shows that he was better acquainted with the site 
and disposition of these bowels than any of his predecessors 
or contemporaries. 

Not long after, the science boasts of one of its most Bereuger. 
distinguished founders. James Berenger of Carpi, in the 1518. 
Modenese territory, flourished at Bologna at the be^nning 
of the 16th century. In the annals of medicine his name 
will be remembered not only as the most zealous and 
eminent in cultivating the anatomy of the human body, 
but as the first physician who was fortunate enough to 
calm the alarms of Europe, suffering under the ravages of 
syphilis, then raging with uncontrollable virulence. In 
the former character he surpassed both predecessors and 
contemporaries ; and it was long before the anatomists of 
the following age could boast of equalling him. His 
assiduity was indefatigable; and he declares that he 
dissected above one , hundred human bodies. He is the 
author of a compendium, of several treatises which he 
names Introductions {hagogoe), and of commentaries or. 
the treatise of Mondino, in which he not only rectifies 
the mistakes of that anatomist, but gives minute and in 
general accurate anatomical descriptions. 

He is the first who undertakes a systematic view of the 
several textures of which the human body is composed ; 
and in a preliminary commentary he treats successively of 
the anatomical characters and properties of fat, of mem- 
brane in general {^tmiculus), of flesh, of nerve, of vilhas or 
fibre {Mum), of Hgament, of sinew or tendon, and of muscle 
in general. He then proceeds to describe with considerable 
precision the muscles of the abdomen, and illuatrates'^their 
site and connections by woodcuts, which, though rude,\ 
are spirited, and show that anatomical drawing was in that 
early age beginning to be understood. In his account of the 
peritoneum he admits only the intestinal division of that 
membrane, and is at some pains to prove that Gentilis, who 
justly admits the muscular division also, is in error. In 
his account of the intestines he is the first who mentions the 
vermiform process of the caecum ; he remarks the yellow 
tint communicated to the duodenum by the gall-bladder; 
and he recognises the opening of the common biliary duct 
into the duodenum {quidam porus portans choleram). In 
the account of the stomach he describes the several tissues 
of which that organ is composed, and which, after Alman- 
sor, he represents to be three, and a fourth from the 
peritoneum ; and afterwards notices the rugm of its villous 
surface. He is at considerable pains to explain the organs , 
of generation in both sexes, and gives a long account of 
the anatomy of the foetus. He was the first who recognised 
the larger proportional size of the chest in the male than 
in the female, and conversely the greater capacity of tlie 
female than of the male pelvis. In the larynx he dis- 
covered the two arytenoid cartilages. , He gives the first 
good description of the thymus; distinguishes the oblique 
situation of the heart; describes the pericardium, and 
maintains the uniform presence of pericardial liquor. Ho. 
then describes the cavities of the heart ; but perplexes him- 
self, as did all the anatomists of that age, about the spirit 
supposed to be containei The aorta he properly makes 
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to arise from the left ventricle j but confuses himself with 
\h& arteria venalis, the pulmonary vein, and the vma^arte- 
the pulmonary artery. His account of the brain is 
better. He gives a minute and clear account of the vent- 
ricles, remarks the corpus striatum^ and has the sagacity 
to perceive that the choroid plexus consists of veins and 
arteries; he then describes the middle or third ventricle, 
the infundibulum or lacuna of Mondino, and the pituitary 
gland ; and lastly, the passage to the fourth ventricle, the 
conarium or pineal gland, and the fourth or posterior 
ventricle itself, the relations of which he had studied 
accurately. He rectifies the mistake of Mondino as to the 
olfaiCtory or first pair of nerves, gives a good account of the 
optic and others, and is entitled to the praise of originality 
in being the first observer who contradicts the fiction of 
the wonderful net, and indicates the prinripal divisions 
of the carotid arteries. He enumerates the tunics and 
humours of the eye, and gives an account of the internal 
ear, in which. he notices the malleus and inous^ 

Italy long retained the distinction of giving birth to 
the first eminent anatomists in Europe, and the glory she 
acquired in the names of Mondino, Achiliini, Carpi, and 
Massa, was destined to become more conspicuous in the 
labours of Columbus, Fallopius, and Eustachius. While 
Italy, however, was thus advancing the progress of science, 
the other nations of Europe were either in profound 
ignorance or in the most supine indifference to the brilliant 
career of their zealous neighbours. The sixteenth century 
had commenced before France began to acquire ana- 
tomical distinction in the names of Dubois, Femel, and 
Etienne; and even these celebrated teachers were less 
solicitous in the personal study of the aniTnai body than in 
the faithful explanation of the anatomical writings of 
Galen. The infancy of the French school had to contend 
with other difficulties. The small portion of knowledge 
which had been hitherto diffused in the country was so 
inadequate to eradicate the prejudices of ignorance, that it 
was either difficult or absolutely impossible to procure 
human bodies for the purposes of science ; and we are 
assured, on the testimony of Vesalius and other competent 
authorities, that the practical part of anatomical instruction 
was obtained entirely from the bodies of the lower 
The works of the Italian anatomists were unknown; 
and it is a proof of the tardy communication of knowledge 
that, while the structure of the human body had been 
taught in Italy for more than a century by Mondino and 
his followers, these anatomists are never mentioned by 
Etienne, who flourished long after. 

Such was , the aspect of the times at the appearance of 
Jacques Dubois, who, under the Bomanised name of 
Jacobus Sylvius, according to the fashion of the day, has 
been fortunate in acquiring a reputation to which his 
researches do not entitle him. For the name of Jacques 
Dubois the history of anatomy, it is said, is indebted to 
Ms inordinate love of money. At the instance of bis 
brother Francis, who was professor of eloquence in the 
college of Tournay at Paris, he devoted himself to the 
study of the learned languages and mathematics ; but 
discovering that these elegant accomplishments do not 
invariably reward their cultivators with the goods of 
fortune, Dubois betook himself to medicine. After the 
acquisition of a medical degree in the university of Mont- 
pellier, at the ripe age of fifty-one Dubois returned to Paris 
to resume a course of anatomical instruction. Here he 
taught anatomy to a numerous audience in the college of 
Trinquet; and on the departure of Vidus Vidius f6r Italy 
was appoiuted to succeed that physician as professq^ of 
surgery to the Boyal College. His character is ' easily , 
estimated. With greater coarseness in his maimers and 
language than even the rude state of society in Ms times 
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can palliate, with much varied learning and considerable 
eloquence, he was a blind, indiscriminate, and irrational 
admirer of Galen, and interpreted the anatomical and 
physiological writings of that author in preference to 
giving demonstrations from the subject. Without talent 
for original research or discovery himself, his envy and 
jealousy made Mm detest every one who gave proofs of 
either. We are assured by Vesalius, who was some time 
his pupil, that his manner of teadiing was calculated 
neither to advance the science nor to rectify the mistakes 
of Ms predecessors, A human body was never se&x in 
the theatre of Dubois; the carcases of dogs and other 
animals were the materials from wMch he taught; and so 
difficult even was it to obtain human bones, that unless 
Vesalius and his fellow-students had collected assiduously 
from the Innocents and other cemeteries, they must have 
committed numerous errors in acquiring the first principles. 

This assertion, however, is contradicted by Biolan, and after- 
wards by Sprengel and Lauth, the last of whom decidedly 
censures Vesalius for this ungrateful treatment of his 
instructor. It is certain that opportunities of inspecting 
the^ human body were by no means so frequent as to 
facilitate the study of the science. Though, his mention 
of injections has led some to suppose him the discoverer 
of that art, he appears to have made no substantial addition 
to the information already acquired ; and the first acknow- 
ledged professor of anatomy to the imiversity of Paris 
appears in history as one who Kved without true honour 
and died without just celebrity. He must not be con- 
founded with Franciscus Sylvius (De le Boe), who is 
mentioned by Buyach and Malacarne as the author of a 
particular method of demonstrating the brain. 

Almost coeval may be placed CJb-rles Etienne, a younger aienne 
brother of the celebrated printers, and son to Henry, who 1503-64 
Hellenised the family name by the classical appellation of 
Stephen (Sre^^avos). It is uncertain whether he taught 
publicly. But Ms tranquillity was disturbed, and his 
pursuits interrupted, by the oppressive persecutions in 
wMch their religious opinions involved t^e family ; and 
Charles Etienne drew the last breath of a miserable life in 
a dungeon in 1564. Etienne, though sprung of a family 
whose classical taste has been their principal glory, does nqt 
betray the same servile imitation of the Galenian anatomy 
with wMch Dubois is charged. He appears to have been 
the first to detect valves in the orifice of the hepatic veins. 

He was ignorajit, however, of the researches of the Italian 
anatomists j and his description of the brain is inferior to 
that given sixty years before by Achiliini His comparison 
of the cerebral cavities to the human ear has persuaded 
Portal that he knew the inferior comuaf the hippocampus^ 
and its prolongations ; but this is no reason for giving him 
that honour tp the detriment of the reputation of AcMllini, 
to whom, so far as Mstorical testimony goes, the first- 
knowledge of tMs fact is due. The researches of Etienne 
into the structure of the nervous system are, however, 
neithex useless nor inglorious; and the circumstance of 
demonstrating a canal through the entire length of the 
spinal chord, wMch had neither been suspected by contem- 
poraries nor noticed by successors till Senac made it 
known, is sufficient to place him Mgh in the rank of 
anatomical discoverers. ' 

The French anatomy of the sixteenth century was 
distinguished by two circumstances unfavourable to the 
advancement of the science, — extravagant admiration of 
antiquity, with excessive confidence in the writings of 
Galen, and the general practice of dissecting principally 
the bodies of the lower animals. Both these errors were 
much amended, if not entirely removed, by the exer- 
tions of a young Fleming, whose appearance forms a con- 
spicuous era in the Mstory of anatomy. Andrew Vesalius, 
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a native of Bmssels, after acq^uiring at Louvain the ordinary 
classical attainments of the day, began at the age of fourteen 
to study anatomy under the auspices of Dubois. Though 
the originality of his mind soon led him to abandon the 
prejudices by vrhich he was environed, and take the most 
direct course for attaining a knowledge of the structure of 
the human frame, he neither underrated the Galenian 
anatomy nor was indolent in the dissection of brute 
animals. The difficulties, however, with which the practical 
pursuit of human anatomy was beset in Prance, and the 
dangers with which he had to contend, made him look to 
Italy as a suitable field for the cultivation of the science ; 
and in 1536 we find him at Venice, at once pursuing 
the study of human anatomy with the utmost zeal, and 
requested, ere he had attained his twenty-second year, to 
demonstrate publicly in the university of Padua. After 
remaining here about seven years, VesaJius went by ex- 
press invitation to Bologna, and shortly afterwards to Pisaj 
and thus professor in three universities, he appears to 
have carried on his anatomical investigations and instruc- 
tions alternately at Padua, Bologna, and Pisa, in the course 
of the same winter. It is on this account that Vesalius, 
though a Fleming by birth and trained originally in the 
French school, belongs, as an anatomist, to the Italian, 
and may be viewed as the first of an illustrious line of 
teachers by whom the anatomical reputation of that country 
was in the course of the sixteenth century raised to the 
greatest eminence. 

Vesalius is known as the first author of a comprehensive 
and systematic view of human anatomy. The knowledge 
with which his dissections had furnished him proved how 
many errors were daily taught and learned under the broad 
mantle of Galenian anthority; and he perceived the 
necessity of a new system pf anatomical instruction, divested 
of the omissions of ignorance and the misrepresentations of 
prejudice and fancy. The early age at which he effected 
this object has been to his biographers the theme of 
boundless commendation ; and we are told that he began 
at the age of twenty-five to arrange the materials he had 
collected, and accomplished his task ere he had completed 
his 28th year. 

jSoon after this period we find him invited as imperial 
physician to the court of Charles V., where he was occupied 
in the duties of praetice, and answering the various charges 
which were imceasingly brought against him by the 
disciples of Galen. After the abdication of Charles he 
continued at court in great favour with his son Philip n. 
To this he seems to have been led principally by the 
troublesome controversies in which his anatomical writings 
had involved him. It is painful to think, however, that 
even imperial patronage bestowed on eminent talents does 
not insure immunity from popular prejudice ; and the fate 
of Vesalius wiU he a lasting example of the barbarism of 
the times, and of the precarious tenure of the safety even 
of a great physician. On the preliminary circumstances 
authors are not agreed j but the most general account states 
that when Vesalius was inspecting, with the consent of his 
kinsmen, the body of a Spanish grandee, it was observed 
that the heart still gave some feeble palpitations when 
divided by the knife. The immediate effects of this outrage 
to human feelings were the denunciation of the anatomist 
to the Inquisition j and Vesalius escaped the severe treat- 
ment of that tribunal only by the influence of the king, 
and by promising to perform a pilgiimage to the Holy 
Land. He forthwith proceeded to Venice, from which he 
^ed with the Venetian fleet, under James Malatesta, for 
Oypras. When he reached Jerusalem, he received from 
the Veaetian senate a message requesting bim again to 
accept the Paduan professorship, which had become vacant 
by the death of his friend and pupil Fallopius. His 


destiny, however, which pursued him fast, suffered him 
not again to breathe the Italian air. After struggling for 
many days with adverse winds in the Ionian Sea, he was 
wrecked on the island of Zante, where he quickly breathed 1564 
his last in such penury that unless a liberal goldsmith had 
defrayed the funeral charges, his remains must have been 
devoured by beasts of prey. At the time of his death he 
was scarcely fifty years of age. 

To form a correct estimate of the character and merits 
of Vesalius, we must not compare him, in the spirit of 
modem perfection, with the anatomical authors either of 
later times or of the present day. Whoever would frame a 
just idea of this anatomist must imagine, not a bold 
innovator without academical learning, — not a genius 
coming from a foreign country, unused to the forms and 
habits of Catholic Europe, — nor a wild reformer, blaming 
indiscriminately everything which accorded not with his 
opinion ; hut a young student scarcely emancipated from 
the authority of instractors, and whose intellect was still 
influenced by the doctrines with which it had been originally 
imbued, — a scholar strictly trained in the opinions of 
the time, living amidst men who venerated Galen as the 
oracle of anatomy and the divinity of medicine, — exercising 
his reason to estimate the soundness of the instructions 
then in use, and proceeding, in the way least likely to 
offend authority and wound prejudice, to rectify errors, 
and to establish on the solid basis of observation the tnie 
elements of anatomical science. Vesalius has been! deno- 
minated the founder of human anatomy ; and though we 
have seen that in this career he was preceded with honour 
by Mondino and Berenger, stiU the small prop|rtion of 
correct observation which their reverence for Galen and 
Arabian doctrines allowed them to communicate, will 
not in a material degree impair the original Inerits of 
Vesalius. The errors which he rectified and the additions 
which he made are so numerous, that it is impossible, in 
such a sketch as the present, to communicate ® just idea 
of them. I 

Besides the first good description of the spheipy bone, 
he showed that the sternum consists of three porti«s and 
the sacrum of five or six ; and described accurate^’ the 
vestibule in the interior of the temporal bone, H^not 
only verified the observation of Etienne on the valv^ of 
the hepatic veins, but he described well the vena azygoe^ 
and discovered the canal which passes in the foetus between 
the umbilical vein and the vena cava^ since named ductm 
venosus. He described the omentum, and its connections 
with the stomach, the spleen, and the colon ; gave the first 
correct views of the structure of the pylorus ; remarked the 
small size of the csecal appendix in man ; gave the first 
good account of the mediastinum and pleura, and the fullest 
description of the anatomy of the brain yet advanced. 

He appears, however, not to have understood well the 
inferior recesses ; and his account of the nerves is confused 
by regarding the optic as the first pair, the third aa the 
fifth, and the fifth as the seventh. 

The labours of Vesalius were not limited to the immediate 
effect produced by his own writings. His instructions and 
example produced a multitude of anatomical inquirers of 
different characters and varied celebrity, by whom the 
science -was extended and rectified. Of these we cannot 
speak in detail ; but historical justice requires us to notice 
shortly those to whose exertions the science of anatomy 
has been most indebted. 

The first that claims attention on this account ief Eustacliiup 
Bartholomeo Eustachi of San Severino, near Salerno, who 
though greatly less fortunate in reputation than Vesalius, ‘ 
divides with him the merit of creating the science of 
human anatomy. He extended the knowledge of the 
internal ear by rediscovering and describing correctly the 
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tube wMcb bears his name ; and if admit that Ingras- 
sias anticipated him in the knowledge of the third bone of 
the tympanal cavity, the stapes, he is still the first who 
described the internal and anterior muscles of the malleus, 
as also the stapedius, and the complicated figure of the 
cochlea. He is the first who studied accurately the anatomy 
of the teeth, and the phenomena of the first and second 
dentition. The work, however, which demonstrates at 
once the great merit and the unhappy fate of Eustachius 
is his Anatomical Bngrauings, which, though completed in 
1552, nine years after the impression of the work of 
Yesalius, the author was unable to publish. First com- 
municated to the world in 1714 by Lancisi, afterwards in 
1744 by Cajetan Petrioli, again in 1744 by Albinus, and 
more recently at Bonn in 1790, the engravings show that 
Eustachius had dissected with the greatest care and 
diligence, and taken the utmost pains to give just views 
of the shape, size, and relative position of the organs of 
the human body. 

The first seven plates illustrate the history of the kidneys, 
and some of the facts relating to the structure of the ear. 
The eighth represents the heart, the ramifications of the 
vma azygos, and the valve of the veina cava, named from 
the author. In the seven subsequent plates is given a 
succession of different views of the viscera of the chest and 
abdomen. The seventeenth contains the brain and spinal 
chord; and the eighteenth more accurate views of the 
origin, course, and distribution of the nerves than had been 
given before. Fourteen plates are devoted to the muscles. 

Eustachius did not confine his researches to the study of 
relative anatomy. He investigated the intimate structure 
of organs with assiduity and success. What was too 
minute for unassisted vision he inspected by means of 
glasses. Structure which could not be understood in the 
recent state, he unfolded by maceration in' different fluids, 
or rendered more distinct by injection and exsiccation. 
The facts unfolded in these figures are so important that 
it is justly remarked by Lauth, that if the author himself 
had been fortunate enough to publish them, anatomy 
would have attained the perfection of the 18th century 
two centuries earher at least. Their seclusion for that 
period in the papal library has given celebrity to many 
names which would have been known only in the verifica- 
tion of the discoveries of Eustachius. 

Eustachius was the contemporary of V esalLus. Columbus 
and Fallopius were his pupils. Columbus, as his immediate 
successor in Padua, and afterwards as professor at Rome, 
distinguished himself by, rectifying and improving the 
anatomy of the bones ; by giving correct accounts of the 
shape and cavities of the heart, of the pulmonary artery 
and aorta and their valves, and tracing the course of the 
blood from the right to the left side of the heart ; by a 
good description of the brain and its vessels, and by correct 
understanding of the internal ear, and the first good 
account of the ventricles of the larynx. 

Fallopius, who, after being professor at Pisa in 1648, and 
at Padua in 1651, died at the age of forty, studied the 
general anatomy of the bones; described better than 
heretofore the internal ear, especially the tympanum and 
its osseous ring, the two fenestvcB and their communication 
with the vestibule and cochlea ; and gave the first good 
account of the stylo-mastoid hole and canal, of the ethmoid 
' bone and cells, and of the lacrymal passages. In myology 
he rectified several mistakes of Yesalius. He also devoted 
attention to the organs of generation in both sexes, md dis- 
covered the utero-peritoned canal which still bears his name. 

Osteology nearly at the same time found an assiduous 
cultivator in John Philip Ingrassias, a learned Sicilian 
physician, who, in a skilful commentary on the osteology 
of Galen, corrected numerous mistakes. He gave the first 


distinct account of the true configuration of the sphenoid 
and ethmoid bones, and has the merit of first describing 1646. 
the third bone of the tympanum, called stapes, though this 
is also claimed by Eustachius and FaUopius. 

The anatomic^ descriptions of Yesahus underwent the Araim. 
scrutiny of various inquirers. Those most distinguished 15^0-89. 
by the importance and accuracy of their researches, as 
well as the temperate tone of their observations, were Julius 
Caesar Aranzi, anatomical professor for thirly-two years in 
the university of Bologna, and Ccnstantio Varoli, physician 
to Pope Gregory Sill. To the former we are indebted 
for the first correct account of the anatomical peculiarities 
of the fcetus, and he was the first to show that the 
muscles of the eye do not, as was falsely imagined, arise 
from the dura mater, but from the margin of the optic hole. 

He also, after considering the anatomical relations of the 
cavities of the heart, the valves, and the great vessels, 
corroborates the views of Columbus regarding the course 
which the blood follows in passing from the right to the 
left side of the heart. Aranzi is the first anatomist who 
describes distinctly the inferior cornua of the ventricles of 
the cerebrum, who recognises the objects by which they 
are distinguished, and who gives them the name by which 
they are stiU known Qvippocampus) i and his account is 
more minute and perspicuous than that of the authors of 
the subsequent century. He speaks at large of the choroid 
plexus, and gives a particular description of the fourth 
ventricle, under the name of cistern of the cerelellum, as a 
discovery of his own. 

Italy, though rich in anatomical talent, has probably few Yarolhia 
greater names than that of Constantio Yaroli of Bologna, 

Though he died at the early age of thirty-two, he acquired 
a reputation not inferior to that of the most eminent of 
his contemporaries. He is now known chiefly as the 
author of an epistle, inscribed to Hieronymo Mercuriali, 
on the optic nerves, in which he describes a new method 
of dissecting the brain, and communicates many interesting 
particulars relating to the anatomy of the organ. He 
observes the threefold division of the inferior surface or 
base, defines the limits of the anterior, middle, and posterior 
eminences, as marked by the compartments of the skull, 
and justly remarks that the cerebrd cavities are capacious, 
communicate vrith each other, extending first backward 
and then forward, near the angle of the pyramidal portion of 
the temporal bone, and that they are Jolded on themselves, 
and finally lost above the middle and inferior eminence 
of the brain. He appears to have been aware that at 
this point they communicate with the exterior or convo- 
luted surface. He recognised the impropriety of the term 
corpus callosum, seems to have known the communication 
called afterwards fiyram&n Mmroianum, and describes the 
hippocampus more minutely than had been previously done. 

Among the anatomists of the Italian school, as a pupil 1534. 
of Fallopius, Eustachius, and Aldrovandus, is generally 
enumerated Yolcher Goiter of Groningen. He distin- 
guished himself by accurate researches on the cartilages, 
the bones, and the nerves, recognised the value of morbid 
anatomy, and made experiments on living animals to ascer- 
tain the action of the heart and the irfluence of the brain. 

The Frutefull and Necessary Brief e Worhe of J ohn Halle 
(1666), and The Mnglishemanh Treasure, by Master Thomas 
Yicary (1686), English works published at this time, are 
tolerable compilations from former authors, much tinged 
by Galenian and Arabian distinctions. A more valuable 
compendium than either is, however, that of John Banister 
(1678), entitled The Sistorie of Man, from the most approved 
Anammistes in this Present Age, 

The celebrity of the anatomical school of Italy was Fabrfcius, 
worthily maintained by Hieronymo Fabricio of Acquapen- 
dente, who, in imitation of his master Fallopius, laboured 
/ I. — 102 
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to render anatomical knowledge more precise by repeated 
dissections, and to illustrate the obscure by researches on 
the structure of animals in general. In this manner he 
investigated the formation of the fcetus, the structure of 
the oesophagus, stomach, and bowels, and the peculiarities of 
the eye, the ear, and the larynx. ^ The discovery, however, 
on which his surest claims to eminence rest is that of Ihe 
membranous folds, which he names valves, in the interior 
of veins. Several of these folds had been observed by 
Pemel, Sylvius, and YesaHus; and in 1647 Cannani 
observed those of the vena osygos / but no one appears to 
have offered any rational conjecture on their use, or to 
have traced them through the venous s^tem at large, until 
Fabricius in 1674, upon this hypothesis, demonstrated the 
presence of these valvular folds in all the veins of the 
extremities, 

Fahridua, though succeeded by his pupil Julius Cassenus 
of Piacenza, may he regarded as the last of that illustrious 
line of anatomical teachers by whom the science was so 
successfully studied and taught in the universities of Italy. 
The discoveries which each made, and the errors which 
their successive labours rectified, tended gradually to give 
anatomy the character of a useful as well as an accurate 
science, and to pave the way for a discovery which, though 
not anatomical but physiological, is so intimately connected 
with correct knowledge of the shape and situation of parts, 
that it exercised the most powerful infliuence on the future 
progress of anatomical inquiry. This was the knowledge 
of the circular motion of tiie blood, — a fact which, though 
obscurely conjectured by Aristotle, Nemesius, Mondino, 
and Berenger, and partially taught by Servers, Colum- 
bus, Csesalpinus, and Fabricius, it was nevertheless re- 
served to Wilham Harvey fully and satisfactorily to 
demonstrate. 

Mondino believed that the blood proceeds from the 
heart to the lungs through the vena arterialis or pul- 
monary artery, and that the aorta conveys the spirit into 
the blood through aU parts of the body. This doctrine 
was adopted with Uttle modification by Berenger, who 
further demonstrated the existence and operation of the 
tricuspid valves in the right ventricle, and of the sigmoid 
valves at the beginning of the pulmona^ artery and 
aorta, and that there were only two ventricles separated 
by a solid impervious septum. These were afterwards 
described in greater detail by Yesalius, who neverthe- 
less appears not to have been aware of the important use 
which might be made of this knowledge. It was the 
Spaniard Michael Servet or Servetus (born in 1 5 09 ; burnt in 
1553), who in his treatise Be Trinitaiis Errorilm, published 
at Haguenau in 1531, first maintained the imperviousness 
of the septum, and the transition of the blood by what he 
terms an unknown route, namely, from the right ventricle 
by the vena arteriosa (pulmonary artery) to the lungs, 
and thence into the arteria venosa or pulmonary vein and 
left auricle and ventricle, from which, he adds afterwards, 
it is conveyed by the aorta to aU parts of the body.^ 


Though the leading outlines, not only of the pulmonary 
or smaU but even of the great circiffation, were sketched 
thus early by one who, though a philosopher, was attached 
to the church, it was only in his work Be Be Anatomtca, 
pubhshed at Yenice in 1659, that Columbus formally and 
^stinctiy announced the circular course^ of the blood as a 
discovery of his own j and maintained, in addition to the 
impeiviousness of the septum, the fact that the art^a 
v&nalis (pulmonary vein) contains, not air, but blood mixed 
with air brought from the lungs to the left ventricle of the 
heart, to be distributed through the body at large. 

Soon after, views stiU more complete of the small or 1670 - 93 . 
pulmonary circulation were given by Andrew Csesalpinus 
of Arezzo, who not only maintained the analogy between 
the stractoe of the arterious vein or pulmonary artery and 
the aorta, and that between the venous artery or pulmonary 
veins and veins in general, but was the fi.r3t to remark the 
swelling of veins below ligatures, and to infer from it a 
refluent motion of blood in these vessels. The discoveries 
of Amnri and Eustachius in the vessels of the foetus 
tended at first to perplex and afterwards to elucidate some 
of these notions. At length it happened that, between liawey 
the years 1698 and 1600, a young Englishman, William 
Harvey, pursuing his anatomical studies at Padua under 
Fabricius of Acquapendente, learnt from that anatomist 
the existence of the valves in the veins of the extremities, 
and undertook to ascertain the use of these valves by 
experimental inquiry. It is uncertain whether he learnt 
from the writings of Csesalpinus the fact observed by that 
author, of Ihe tumescence of a vein below the ligature, 
but he could not fail to be aware, and indeed he shows 
that he was aware, of the small circulation as taught by 
Servetus and Columbus. Combining these facts d:ready 
known, he, by a series of well-executed experiments, de- 
monstrated clearly the existence, not only of the small, but 
of a general circulation from the left side of the heart by the 
aorta and its subdivisions, to the right side by the veins. 

This memorable truth was first announced in the year 1619. 

It belongs not to this place either to consider the 
arguments and facts by which Harvey defended hia 
theory, or to notice the numerous assaults to which he 
was exposed, and the controversies in which his opponents 
wished to involve him. It is suflicient to say, ^at after 
the temporary ebullitions of spleen and envy had subsided, 
the doctrine of the circular motion of the blood was admitted 
by aB enlightened and unprejudiced persons, and finally 
was universally adopted as affording the most satisfactory 
explanation of many facts in anatomical stractoe which 
were either misunderstood or entirely overlooked. The 
inquiries to which the investigation of the doctrine gave 
rise produced numerous researches on the shape and 
structure of the heart and its divisions, of the lungs, and 
of the blood-vessels and their distribution. Of this descrip- 
tion were the researches of Nicolas Steno on the stniotoe 
of the heart, the classical work of Richard Lower, the 
dissertation of Pechlin, ^ the treatise of Yieusscns, ‘ the 


^ The passage of Servetas is so interesting that our readers may 
feel some curiosity in perusing it in the language of the author ; and 
it is not unimportant to remark that Servetus appears to have been 
led to think of the course of the blood by the desire of explaining the 
manner in which the animal spirits were supposed to be generated : — 
“Yitalis spiritus in sinistro cordis ventiiculo suam originem habet, 
juvantibus maxime pulmonibus ad ipsiua perfectlonem. Est spiritus 
tenuis, caloris vi elaboratus, flavo colore, ignea potentla, ut ait quasi 
ex puriore sanguine lucens, vapor substantiam continena aqu®, aeris, 
ftt ignis, CteneratuT ex facta in pnlmone commixtione inspirati aeris 
cum elaborate subtiH sangoine, quern dexter ventriculus sinistro oom- 
municat. Fit autem communicaiio hsec, non per parietem cordis 
medium, ut volgo creditur, sed magno artificio a deitro cordis ventri- 
culo, longo per pulmones ductu agitatur sanguis subtilis ; a pulmonibus 
prasparatuT, flavus efficitur, et a vena arteriosa in arteriam venosam 
transfunditur. Delude in ipsa arteria venosa, inspirato aeri miscetur, 


et exspiratione a fuligine expurgatur j atque ita tandem a sinistro cordis 
ventriculo totum mixtum per diastolen attrahitur, apta supellex, ut 
fiat spiritus vitalis. Quod ita per pulmones fiat communicatio et 
prjeparatio, docet conjunctio varia, et communicatio vense arteriosse 
cum arteria venosa in pulmonibus. Confirmat hoc magnitude iusignis 
vena arteriosse, quee neo talis nec tanta esset facta, nec tantam a corde 
ipso vim puriBsimi sanguinis in pulmones emitteret, ob solum eorum 
nutrimentum j nec cor pulmonibus hac ratione serviret, cum pr«eaer- 
tim antea in embryone solerent pulmones ipsi aliunde nutriri, oh 
mem branulas illas aeu valvulas cordis, usque ad horum natlrita- 
tern ut docet Galenus, &o. Ttaque ille spiritus a ainistio oordia 
ventriculo arterias totius corporis delude transfunditur, ita ut qui 
tenuior est, superiora petit, ubi magis , el^iboratur, prajolpue in plexu 
retiformi,^ sub basi cerebri sito, ubi ex vitali fieri incipit animalis, 
ad propriam rationalis anim» rationem acoedbuB .’* — Be Trimtfate, 

lib. V, 
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wort of Malpighi on the stractnro of the lungs, several 
sketches in the writings of Mayow, and other treatises of 
less moment. Systematic treatises of anatomy began to 
assume a more instructive form, and .to breathe a more 
philosophical spirit The great work of Adrian Spigelius, 
which appeared in 1627, two years after the death of the 
author, contains indeed no proof that he was aware of the 
valuable generalisation of Harvey ; but in the institutions 
of Caspar Bartholin, as republished and improved by his 
son Thomas in 1651, 'the anatomical descriptions and 
explanations are given with reference to the new doctrine. 

A stUl more unequivocal proof of the progress of correct 
anatomical knowledge was given in the lectures delivered 
by Peter Dionis, at the Jardin Eoyal of Paris, in 1673 and 
the seven following years, in which that intelligent surgeon 
gave most accurate demonstrations of all the parts com- 
posing the human frame, and especially of the heart, its 
auricles, ventricles, and valves, and the large vessels 
connected with it and the lungs. These demonstrations, 
first published in 1690, were so much esteemed that they 
passed through seven editions in the space of thirty years, 
and were translated into English. 

The progress of anatomical discovery continued in the 
meantime to advance. In the course of the 16th century 
Eustachius, in studying minutely the structure of the vena 
azygos had recognised in the horse a white vessel full of 
watery fluid, connected with the internal jugular vein, on 
the left side of the vertebral column, corresponding accu- 
rately with the vessel since named thoracic dMd,* F^opius 
also described vessels belonging to the liver distinct from 
arteries and veins \ .and similar vessels appear to have^been 
noticed by Nicolaus Massa. The nature and propertie of 
these vessels were, however, entirely unknown. On th( 
Asellius. 23d July 1622 Qaspar Aselliua, professor of anatomy at 
Pavia, while engaged in demonstrating the recurrent nerves 
in a living dog, first observed numerous white deli ate 
filaments crossing the mesentery in all directions \ ^ nd 
though he took them at first for nerves, the opaque w” ite 
fluid which they shed quickly convinced him that thpy were 
a new order of vessels. The repetition of the experiment 
the following day showed that these vessels were best seen 
in recently fed \ and as he traced them from the 

villous membrane of the intestines, and observed the valves 
vith which they were liberally supplied, he inferred t^t 
they were genuine chyliferous vessels. By confounding 
them with the lymphatics, he made them proceed to the 
pancreas and liver,- — a mistake which appears to have been 
first rectified by Francis De le Boe. The discovery of 
Asehius was announwd in 1627 3 and the following year, 
by means of the zealous efforts of Nicolas Peiresc, a liberal 
senator of Aix, the vessels were seen in the person of a 
felon who had eaten copiously before execution, and whose 
body was inspected an hour and a half after. In 1629 
they were publicly demonstrated at Copenhagen by Simon 
Pauli, and the same year the thoracic duct was observed 
by Mentel for the first time since it was described^ by 
Eustachius. Five years after (1634), John Wesling, 
professor of anatomy and surgery at Venice, gave the first 
delineation of the lacteals from the human subject, and 
evinced more accurate knowledge than his predecessors of 
the thoracic duct and the lymphatics. Highmore in 1637 
demonstrated unequivocally the difference between the 
lacteals and the mesenteric veins ; and though some per- 
plexity was occasioned by the discovery of the pancreatic 
duct by Wirsung, this mistake was corrected by Thomas 
Bartholin 5 and the discovery by Pecquet in 1647 of the 
common trunk of the lacteals and lymphatics, and of 
the course which the chyle follows to reach the blood, 
may be regarded as the la^t of the series of isolated facts 
by the generalisation of which the extent, distribution, and 
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uses of the most important organs of the animal body 
were at length developed. 

To complete the history of this part of anatomical 
science one step yet remained, — ^the distinction between 
the lacteals and lymphatics, and the discovery of the 
termination of the latter order of vessels. The honour of 
this discovery is divided between Jolyffe, an English 
anatomist, and Olaus Eudbeck, a young Swede. The 
former, according to the testimony of Glisson and Wharton, 
was aware of the distinct existence of the lymphatics in 
1650, and demonstrated them as such in 1652. It is 
nevertheless doubtful whether he knew them much before 
the latter period ; and it is certain that Eudbeck observed 
the lymphatics of the large intestines, and traced them to 
glands, on the 27th January 1651, after he had, in the 
course of 1650, made various erroneous conjectures regard- 
ing them, and, like others, attempted to trace them to the 
liver. The following year he demonstrated them in 
presence of Queen Christina, and traced them to the 
thoracic duct, and the latter to the subclavian vein. Their 
course and distribution were still more fully investigated 
by Thomas Bartholin, Wharton, Swammerdam, and Blaes, 
the last two of whom recognised the existence of valves ; 
while Antony Nuck of Leyden, by rectifying various 
errors of his predecessors, and adding several new and 
valuable observations, rendered this part of anatomy much 
more precise than formerly. 

After this period anatomists began to study more 
minutely the organs and textures. Francis Glisson distin- 1654. 
guished himself by a minute description of the liver, and a 
clearer account of the stomach and intestines, than had 
yet been given. Thomas Wharton investigated the structure 1656. 
of the glands with particular care; and though rather 
prone to indulge in fanciful generalisation, he developed 
some interesting views of these organs ; while Charleton, 
who appears to have been a person of great genius, though 
addicted to hypothesis, made some good remarks on the 
communication of the arteries with the veins, the foetal 
circulation, and the course of the lymphatics. But the 
circumstance which chiefly distinguished the history of 
anatomy at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
the appearance of Thomas Willis, who rendered himself Willis, 
eminent not only by good researches on the brain and 
nerves, but by many judicious observations on the structure, 
of the lungs, the intestines, the blood-vessels, and the 
glands. His anatomy of the brain and nerves is so minute 
and elaborate, and abounds so much in new information, 
that the reader is struck by the immense chasm between 
the vague and meagre notices of his predecessors, and the 
ample and correct descriptions of Willis. This excellent 
work, however, is not the result of his own personal and 
unaided exertions ; and the character of Willis derives 
additional lustie from the candid avowal of his obligations 
to Wren and Millington, and, above all, to the diligent 
researches of his feUow-anatomist Eichard Lower. 

Willis was the first who numbered the cranial nerves in 
the order in which they are now usually enumerated by 
anatomists. His observation of the connection of the 
eighth pair with the slender nerve which issues from the 
beginning of the spinal chord is known to all. He 
remarked the parallel lines of the mesolobe, afterwards 
minutely described by Vicq d’Asyr. He seems to have 
recognised the communication of the convoluted surface of 
the brain and that between the lateral cavities beneath the 
fornix. He described the corpora striata and optic thalami; 
the four orbicular eminences, with the bridge, which he 
first named annular protuberance; and the white mam- . 
miliary eminences, behind the infundibulum. In the 
cerebellum he remarks the arborescent arrangement of the 
white and grey matter, and gives a good account of the 
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internal carotids, and the communications which they 
make with the branches of the basilar artery. 

About the middle of the 17fch century Et, Hooke and 
Hehemiah Grew employed the simple microscope in the 
minute examination of plants and animals ; and the Dutch 
philosopher Leeuwenhoeck with great acuteness examined 
microscopically the solids and fluids of the body, recognised 
the presence of scales in the cuticle, and discovered the 
corpuscles in the blood and milk, and the spermatozoa in 

MalpigM. the seminal fluid. The researches of Malpighi also tended 
greatly to improve the knowledge of minute structure. 
He gave the first distinct ideas on the organisation of the 
lung, and the mode in which the bronchial tubes and 
vessels terminate in that organ. By the microscope he 
traced the transition of the arteries into the veins, and saw 
the movements of the blood corpuscles in the capillaries. 
He endeavoured to unfold, by dissection and microscopic 
observation, the minute structure of the brain. He studied 
the structure of bone, he traced the formation and explained 
the structure of the teeth j and Ms name is to this day 
associated with the discovery of the deeper layer of the 
cuticle and the Malpighian bodies in the spleen and 
kidney. In these difficult inquiries the observations of 
Malpighi are in general faithful, and he may be regarded 
as the founder of histological anatomy. 

1660, Nicolas Steno described with accuracy the lacrymal 

gland and passages, and rediscovered the parotid duct. 
BelHni studied the structure of the kidneys, and described 
the tongue and tonsils with some care; and Drelincourt 
laboured to investigate the changes effected on the uterus 
by impregnation, and to elucidate the formation of the 
foetus. The science might have derived still greater 
advantages from the genius of Eegnier de Graaf, who 
investigated with accuracy the structure of the pancreas 
and of the organs of generation in both sexes, had he not 
been out off at the early age of tMrty-two. Lastly, Wepfer, 
though more devoted to morbid anatomy, made, neverthe- 
less, some just observations on the anatomical disposition 
of the cerebral vessels, the glandular structure of the liver, 
and the termination of the common duct in the duodenum. 

Buysch. The appearance of Frederic Euysch, who was born in 
1638, and became professor of anatomy at Amsterdam in 
1665, gave a new impulse to anatomical research, and 
tended not only to give the science greater precision, but 
to extend its limits in every direction. The talents of 
Euysch are said to have been developed by accident. To, 
repel the audacious and calumnious aspersions with which 
De Bils attacked De le Boe and Yan Home, Euysch 
published Ms tract on the valves of the lymphatics, which 
completely established Ms character as an anatomist of 
originality and researcL This, however, is the smallest 
of Ms services to the science. The art of injecting, wMch 
had been originally attempted by Eustachi and Yaroli, and 
was afterwards rudely practised by Glisson, Bellini, and 
Willis, was at length carried to greater perfection by De 
Graaf and Swammerdam, the former of whom injected the 
spermatic vessels with mercury and variously - coloured 
liquora; whBe the latter, by emplojdng melted wax with 
other ingredients, made the first approach to the refinements 
of modern anatomy. By improving tMs idea of using 
substances wMch, though solid, may he rendered fluid at 
the period of injectiug, Euysch carried this art to the 
Mghest perfection. 

By the application of this happy contrivance he was 
enabled to demonstrate the arrangement of minute vessels 
in the interior of organs which had escaped the scrutiny 
of previous anatomists. Scarcely a part of the human 
body eluded" the penetration of Ms syringe ; and his 
discoveries were proportionally great. His account of the 
valves of the lymphatics, of the vessels of the Mugs, and 


their minute structure ; Ms researches on the vascuIaB 
structure of the skin, of the bones, and their epiphyses, 
and their mode of growth and union ; Ms observations on 
the spleen, the glans penis, the clitoris, and the womb 
impregnated and unimpregnated, were but a limited part 
of Ms anatomical labours. He studied the minute structure 
of the brain; he demonstrated the organisation of the 
choroid plexus ; he described the state of the hair when 
affected with Polish plait ; he proved the vascular structure 
of the teeth ; he injected the dura mater, the pleura, the 
pericardium, and peritoneum; he unfolded the minute 
structure of the conglomerate glands ; he investigated that 
of the synovial apparatus placed in the interior of the 
joints ; and he discovered several curious particulars relating 
to the lacteals, the lymphatics, and the lymphatic glands. 

Meanwhile, Meibomius rediscovered the palpebral glands, 1670. 
wMch were known to Casserius ; Swammerdam studied 
the action of the lungs, described the structure of the 
human uterus, and made numerous valuable observations 
on the coeca and pancreatoid organs of fishes ; and Kerck- 
ringius laid the foundation of a knowledge of the process 
of ossification. John Conrad Brunner, in the course of 1687. 
experiments on the pancreas, discovered the glands of the 
duodenum named after Mm, and Conrad Peyer described 1677-81. 
the solitary and agminated glands of the intestinal canal. 

Leonard Tassin, distinguished for original observation, 1C78. 
rendered the anatomical history of the brain more accurate 
than heretofore, and gave particular accounts of the intes- 
j tinal tube, the pancreatic duct, and the hepatic ligaments. 

That France might not be without participation in the 
glory of advancing the progress of anatomical knowledge, 

I the names of Duvemey and Yieussens are commemorated 
I with dBtinction. Duverney, born in 1648, and first intro- Dnverney. 
duped into public life in 1676 in the Eoyal Academy of 
Sciences, decorated with the honorary title of professor of 
anatomy to the Dauphin, and appointed in 1679 professor 
at the Jardin Eoyal, distinguished himself by the first 
accurate account of the organ of hearing, and by his 
dissections of several animals at the academy, supplied 
valuable materials for the anatomical details of the natural 
history of animals published by that learned body. He 
appears to have been the first who demonstrated the fact 
that the cerebral sinuses open into the jugular veins, and 
to have been aware that former receive the veins of 
the brain, and are the venous receptacles of the organ. 

He understood the cerebral cavities and their mode of 
communication ; distinguishes the posterior pillars of the 
vault from the pedes Mppocampi ; recognises the two 
plates of the septum lucidum,; and, what is still more 
remarkable, he first indicates distinctly the decussation of 
the anterior pyramids of the medulla oblongata— a fact 
afterwards verified by the researches of MistiohelH, Petit, 
and Santorini, He studied the ganglions attentively, and 
gives the first distinct account of the formation, connections, 
and distribution of the intercostal nerve. It is interesting 
to remark that Ms statement that the veins or sinuses of 
the spinal chord terminate in the vena azygos was verified 
by the more recent researches of Dupuytren and Breschet, 
which show that the vertebral veins communicate by means 
of the intercostal and superior lumbar veins with the 
azygos and demi-azygoa. His account of the structure of 
bones, and of the progress of ossification, is valuable. He 
recognised the vascular structure of the spleen, and described 
the excretory ducts of the prostate gland, the verumontanum, 
and the anteprostates. ' 

One of the circumstances which at tMs time tended 
considerably to the ^ improvement of anatomical science 
was^ the attention with wMch Comparative Anatomy was 
beginning to be cultivated. In ancient times, and at 
the revival of letters the dissection of the lower animals 
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was substituted for that of the human body; and the 
descriptions of the organs of the latter were too often 
derived from the former. The obloquy and contempt in 
which this abuse involved the study of animal anatomy 
caused it to be neglected, or pursued with indifference, 
for more than two centuries, during which anatomists 
confined their descriptions, at least very much, to the parts 
of the human body. At tMs period, however, the prejudice 
against Comparative Anatomy began to subside; and 
animal dissection, though not substituted for that of the 
human body, was employed, as it ought always to have 
been, to illustrate obscurities, to determine doubts, and to 
explain difiiculties, and, in short, to enlarge and rectify 
the knowledge of the structure of animal bodies generally. 

For this revolution in its favour, Comparative Anatomy 
was in a great measure Indebted to the learned societies 
which were established about this time in the different 
countries of Europe. Among these, the Eoyal Society of 
London, embodied by charter by Charles 11. in 1663, and 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, founded in 1665 
by Colbert, are undoubtedly entitled to the first rank. 
Though later in establishment, the latter institution was 
distinguished by making the first great efforts in favour of 
Comparative Anatomy ; and Perrault, Pecquet, Duverney, 
and Mery, by the dissections of rare animals obtained from 
the royal menagerie, speedily supplied valuable materials 
for the anatomical naturalist. In England, Nehemiah 
Grew, Edward Tyson, and Samuel Collins cultivated the 
same department with diligence and success. Grew has 
left an interesting account of the anatomical peculiarities 
of the intestinal canal in various animals ; Tyson in the 
dissection of a porpoise, an opossum, and an ourang outang, 
adduces some valuable illuatrations of the comparative 
differences between the structure of the human body and 
that of the lower animals ; Collins has the merit of con- 
ceiving, and executing on an enlarged plan, a comprehensive 
system, embodying all the information then extant. With 
the aid of Tyson and his own researches, which were both 
extensive and accurate, he composed a system of anato- 
mical knowledge in which he not only gives ample and 
accurate descriptions of the structure of the human body, 
and the various morbid changes to which the organs are 
Imble, but illustrates the whole by accurate and interesting 
sketches of the peculiarities of the lower animals. The 
matter of tliis work is so excellent that it can only be 
ascribed to ignorance that it has received so Kttle attention. 
Though regarded as a compilation, and though indeed 
much of the human anatomy is derived from VesaKus, it 
has the advantage of the works published on the Continent 
at that time, that it embodies most of the valuable facta 
derived from Malpighi, WiiHs, and Vieusaens. The Com- 
parative Anatomy is almost all original, the result of 
personal researoh and dissection; and the pathological 
observations, though occasionally tinged with the spirit 
of the times, show the author to have been endowed with 
the powers of observation and judicious reflection in no 
ordinary degree. 

About thifl time also we recognise the first attempts to 
study the minute constitution of the tissues, by the 
combination of the microscope and the effects of chemic^ 
agents. Bone furnished the first instance in which this 
method was put in use ; and though Gaghardi, who 
undertook the inquiry, had fallen into some mistakes which 
it required the observation of Malpighi to rectify, this did 
not deter Clopton Havers and Nesbitt, in England, and 
Courtid, Du Hamel, and Delaaone, and afterwards^ Heris- 
sant, in France, from resuming the same train of investi- 
gation. The mistakes into which these anatomists feU 
belong to the imperfect method of^ inquiry. The facts 
which they ascertained have been verified by recent experi- 


ment, and constitute no unessential part of our knowledge 
of the structure of bone. 

Ten years after the publication of the work of Collins, 1695 . 
Henry Kidley, another English anatomist, distinguisKed 
himself by a monograph on the brain, which, though not free 
from errors, contains, nevertheless, some valuable observa- 
tions. Kidley is the first who distinguishes by name the 
restiform processes, or the posterior pyramidal eminences. 

He recognised the figure of the four emmences in the 
human subject ; he remai-ked the mammiTiary bodies ; and 
he discovered the sinus which passes under his name. 

Kaymond Vieussens, by the publication of Ms great work Vieussens, 
on neurography in 1684, threw new light on the configura- 
tion and structure of the brain, the spinal chord, and the 
nerves ; and gave a description of the arrangement and 
distribution of the latter more precise than heretofore. Of 
the formation and connections of the sympathetic nerve 
especially he gave views wMch have been generally adopted 
by subsequent anatomists. His new arrangement of the 
vessels, published in 1705, contains several curious opinions. 

His observations on the structure of the heart, published 
in 1706, and enlarged in 1 715, exhibit the first correct views 
of the intimate structure of an organ which afterwards was 
most fully developed by the labours of Lancisi and Senac. 

To the same period belong the rival publications of 1685-97. 
Godfrey Bidloo and William Cowper, the ktter of whom, 
however, stained a reputation otherwise good by publishing 
as his own the engravings of the former. Cowper further 
distinguished himself by a minute account of the urethral 
glands, already known to Columbus and Mery; a good 
description of the intestinal glands, discovered by Brunner 
and Peyer ; and by demonstrating the communication of 
the arteries and veins of the mesentery. 

The anatomical genius of Italy, wMch had slumbered 
since the death of Malpighi, was destined once more to 
revive in Lancisi, Yaisalva, and his illustrious pupils 
Santorini and Morgagni Valsalva especially distingmshed 
himself by his description of the structure of the ear, 
which, in possessing still greater precision and minuteness 
than that of Duverney, is valuable in setting the example 
of rendering anatomy altogether a science of description. 
Santorini, who was professor at Venice, was no unworthy Sajitomi. 
friend of V^salva and Morgagni His anatomical observa- 
tions, which relate to the muscles of the face, the brain, 
and several of the nerves, the ducts of the laerymal gland, 
the nose and its cavities, the larynx, the viscera of the 
chest and beUy, and the organs of generation in the two 
sexes, furnish beautiful models of essays, distinguished for 
perspicuity, precision, and novelty, above anything wMch 
had then appeared. These observations, indeed, wMch 
bear the impress of accurate observation and clear con- 
ception, may be safely compared with any anatomical 
writings which have appeared since. Those on the brain 
are particularly interesting. Morgagni, though chiefly Morgagui. 
known as a pathological anatomist, did not neglect the 
healthy structure. His Adversaria^ which appeared between 
1706 and 1719, and his JSpistles^ published in 1728, 
contain a series of observations to rectify the mistakes of 
previous anatomists, and to determine the characters of 
the healthy structure of many parts of the human body. 

Many parts he describes anew, and indicates facts not 
previously observed. All his remarks show how well he 
knew what true anatomical -^description ought to be. In 
this respect, indeed, the three anatomists now mentioned 
may be said’ to have anticipated their contemporaries nearly 
a century ; for, while other authors were satisfied with 
giving loose and inaccurate or meagre notices of parts, 
with much fanciful supposition, Valsalva, Santorini, and 
Morgagni laboured to determine with precision the ana- 
tomical characters of the parts wMch they describe. 
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The same character is due to Winslow, a native of 
Denmark, but, as pupil and successor of Duyemey, as 
well as a convert to Catholicism, naturalised in France, 
and finally professor of anatomy at the Boyal Gardens. 
His exposition of the structure of the human body is 
distinguished for being not only the first treatise^ of d^ 
scriptive anatomy, divested of physiological details and 
hypothetical explanations foreign to the subject, but for 
being a close description derived from^ actual objects, 
without reference to the writings of previous anatomists. 
About the same time Cheselden in London, the first 
Monro in Edinburgh, and Albinus in Leyden, contributed 
by their several treatises to render anatomy still more 
precise as a descriptive science. The Osteographia of the 
first-mentioned was of much use in directing attention to the 
study of the skeleton and the morbid changes to which 
it is liable. This work, however, magnificent as it was, 
was excelled by that of Albinus, who, in 1747, published 
engravings descriptive of the bones and muscles, which 
perhaps will never be surpassed either in accuracy of 
outline or beauty of execution. The several labours of 
this author, indeed, constitute an important era in the 
history of the science. He was the first who classified 
and exhibited the muscles in a proper arrangement, and 
applied to them a nomenclature which is still retained by 
the consent of the best anatomists. He gives a luminous 
account of the arteries and veins of the intestines, represents 
with singular fidelity and beauty the bones of the foetus, 
inquires into the structrire of tiie skin and the cauye of 
its colour in different races ; represents the changes incident 
to the womb in different periods of pregnancy, and de- 
scribes the relations of the thoracic duct and the vena azygos 
with the contiguous parts. Besides these large and 
magnificent works, illnstrated by the most beautiful en- 
gravings, books of Academical Annotations were the 
fruits of his long and assiduous cultivation of anatomy. 
These contain valuable remarks on the sound structure 
and morbid deviations of numerous parts of the human 
body, 

ilhinus found a worthy successor in his pupil Albert 
Yon Haller, who, with a mind imbued with every depart- 
ment of literature and science, directed his chief attention, 
nevertheless, to the cultivation of anatomical and physio- 
logical knowledge. Having undertaken at an early age 
(twenty-one) to illustrate, with commentaries, the physio- 
logical prelections of his preceptor Boerhaave, ho devoted 
himself assiduously to the perusal of every work -which 
could tend to facilitate his purpose 3 and as he found 
numerous erroneous or imperfect statements, and many 
deficiencies to supply, he undertook an extensive course 
of dissection of human and animal bodies to obtain 
the requisite information. During the seventeen years 
he was professor at Gottingen, he dissected 400 bodies, 
and inspected their organa with the utmost care. The 
result of these assiduous labours appeared at intervals in 
tile form of dissertations by himself, or under the name of 
some one of his pupils, finally published in a collected 
shape, between 1746 and 1751 (Disputationes Amtomicce 
Selectiores), and in eight numbers of most accurate and 
beautiful engravings, representing the most important 
parts of the human body, the diaphragm, the uterus, 
ovaries, and vagina, the arteries of the different regions 
and organs, with learned and critical explanatory observar 
tions. He verified the observations that in the foetus the 
testicles he in the abdomen, and showed that their descent 
into the scrotum may be complicated with the formation 
of congenital hernia. Some years after, when he had 
retired from his academical duties at Gottingen, he 
published, between 1767 and 1765, the large and elaborate 
work which, with singular modesty, he styled Elements 
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of Phvdohgy. This work, tkougli professedly devoted, 
to physiology, rendered, nevertheless, the most essential 
serrices to anatomy. Haller, drawmg an ^ornate line of 
distinction between the two, gave the most clear, precise, 
and complete descriptions of the situation, position, figure, 
component parts, and minute structure of the different 
organs and tteir appendages. The resnlte of previous and 
coivalinqniiy, obtained by extensive reading, he sedulously 
verified by personal observation; and though he never 
reiected facts stated on credible authorities, he in aU cases 
laboured to ascertain their real value by expenment 
The «T.g.t.nTninal desciipticns are on this account not o^y 
the most valuable part of his work, but the most valimble 
that had then or for a long time after appeared. It w 
painful, nevertheless, to think that the very form m which 
this work is composed, with copious and scrupulous 
reference to anthoiities, made it be regarded as a compila- 
tion only ; and that the author was compelled to show, by 
a list of his personal researches, that the most learned 
work ever given to the physiologist was also the most 
abundant in original information. 

With the researches of Haller it is proper to notice 
those of his contemporaries, John Frederick Meckel, J. N. 
Lieberkiihn, and his pupQ John Godfrey Zinn. The 
first, who was professor of anatomy at Berlin, described 1748 - 51 . 
the Gasserian ganglion, the first pair of nerves and its 
distribution, and that of the facial nerves generally, and 
discovered the spheno-palatine ganglion. He made some 
original and judicious observations on the tissue of the 
akin and the mucous net ; and above all, he recognised the 1753 - 57 . 
connection of the lymphatic vessels with the veins, a 
doctrine which, after long neglect, was revived by Fohmann 
and Lippi He also collected several valuable observar 
tions on the morbid states of the heart and brain. Lie- 
berkiihn published in 1746 a dissertation on the villi 
and glands of the small intestines. Zinn, who was 
professor of medicine at Gottingen, published a classical 
treatise on the eye, which demonstrated at once the defects 1755 , 
of previous inquiries, and how mtich it was possible to 
elucidate, by accurate research and precise description, the 
structure of one of the most important organs of the human 
frame. It was republished after bis death by Wrisberg, 1780 . 
About the same time Weitbrecht gave a copious and minute 
account of the ligaments, and M. Lieutaud, who had 
already laboured to rectify many errors in anatomy, de- 
scribed with care the structure and relations of the heart 
and its cavities, and rendered the anatomy of the bladder 
very precise, by describing the triangular space and the 
mammillary eminence at its neck. 

The study of the minute anatomy of the tissues, which 
had originally been commenced by Leeuv^enhoeck, Malpighi, 
and Kuysch, began at this period to attract more general 
attention. " De Bergen had already demonstrated the 1732 , 
general disfrihution of cellular membrane, and showed that 
it not only incloses, every part of the animal frame, but forms 
the basis of every organ, — doctrine which was adopted, 
and still more fuUy ppanded, by his friend Halier, in 1 * 757 . 
opposition to what was asserted by Albinus, who maintains 
that each part has a proper tissue. William Hunter at the W. Hunter, 
same time gave a clear and ingenious statement of the 
difference between cellular membrane and adipose tissue, ^ 
in which he maintained the general distribution of the 
former, and represented it as forming the serous membranes, 
and regulating their physiological and pathological pro- 1757 , 
perties, — doctrines which were afterwards confirmed by his 
brother John Huhter. A few years after, the department 
of general anatomy first assumed a substantial form in the 
systematic view of the membranes and their mutual con- 
nections traced by Andrew Bonn of Amsterdam. In his A. Bonn- 
inaugural dissertation De Oontinmtimihus 3Iembranarum, 
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published at Leyden in 1763, this author, after some 
prelmunary observatious on membranes in general and 
their structure, and an exposition of that of the skin, traces 
its transition into the mucous membranes and their several 
divisions. He then explains the distribution of the cellular 
membrane, the aponeurotic expansions, and the perios- 
teum and perichondrium, by either of which, he shows, 
every bone of the skeleton is invested and connected. He 
finally gives a very distinct view of the arrangement of the 
internal membranes of cavities, those named serous and 
fibro-serous, and the manner of their distribution over the 
contained organs. This essay, which is a* happy example 
of generalisation, is remarkable for the interesting general 
views of the structure of the animal body which it esdiibita ; 
and to Bonn belongs the merit of sketching the first 
outlines of that system which it was reserved for the 
genius of Bichat to c6mplete and embellish. Lastly, 
Bordeu, in an elaborate essay on the mucous tissue, or 
cellular organ, as he terms it, brought forward some 
interesting views of the constitution, nature, and extent of 
the cellular membrane. 

Though anatomy was hitherto cultivated with much 
success as illustrating the natural history and morbid states 
of the human body, yet little had been done for the elucida- 
tion of local diseases, and the surgical means by which 
they may be successfully treated The idea of applying 
anatomical knowledge directly to this purpose appears to 
have originated with Bernarcfin Qenga, a Koman surgeon, 
who published in 1672, at Rome, a work entitled Surgical 
AnatomUy or the Anatomical History of the Bones and 
Muscles of the Human Body, with the Bescfiiptiou of the 
Bloodvessels. This work, which reached a second edition 
in 1687, is highly creditable to the author, who appears to 
have studied intimately the mutual relations of different 
parts. It is not improbable that the example of Genga led 
Palfyn, a surgeon at Ghent, to undertake a similar task 
about thirty years after. For this, however, he was by no 
means well qualified; and the work of Palfyn, though 
bearing the name of Surgical Anatomy, is a miserable 
compilation, meagre in details, inaccurate in description, 
and altogether unworthy of the honour of being republmhed, 
as it afterwards was by Antony Petit. 

While these two authors, however, were usefully employed 
in showing what was wanted for the surgeon, others were i 
occupied in the collection of new and more accurate facts. 
Albinus, indeed, ever assiduous, had, in Ms account of the 
operations of Rau, given some good sketches of the relative 
anatomy of the bladder and urethra; and Cheseldenhad 
abeady, in his mode of cutting into the urinary bladder, 
shown the necessity of an exact knowledge of the relations 
of contigaous parts. The first decided application, however, 
of this species of anatomical research it was reserved for a 
Dutch anatomist of the 18th century to make.^ Peter 
Camper, professor of anatomy at Amsterdam, published in 
1760 and 1762 his anatomico-pathological demonstrations 
of the parts of the human arm and pelvis, of the diseases 
incident to them, and the mode of relieving them by 
operation, and explained with great clearness the situation 
of the blood-vessels, nerves, and important muscles. ^ 
remarks on the lateral operation of lithotomy, wMch 
contain all that was then known on the subject, are exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable to the surgeon. It appears, 
further, that he was the first who examined anatomically 
the mechanism of ruptures, his delineations of wMoh were 
published in 1801 by Sommering.^ Camper also wrote some 
important memoirs on Comparative Anatomy, and he was 
the author of a well-known work on the Eelatwms of 
Anatomy to the Fine Arts, 

The attention of anatonxists was now directed to the 
tiucidation of the most obscure and least explored parte 


of the human frame — ^the lymphatic vessels and the nerves. 
Although, since the first discovery of the former by 
AjseBius, Rudbeck, and Pecquet, much had been done, 
especially by Ruyach, Huck, Meckel, and Haller, manj 
points, notwithstanding, relating to theb origin and distr 
bution in particular organs, and in the several classes of 
animals, were imperfectly ascertained or entbely unknown. 

WilHam Hunter investigated their arrangement, and pro W. ana J, 
posed the doctrine that they are absorbents; and John 
Hunter, who undertook to demonstrate the truth of tMs 
hypothesis by experiment, discovered, in 1758, lymphatics 
in the neck in bbds. As the doctrine requbed tbe existence 
of this order of vessels, not only in quadrupeds and birds* 
but in reptiles and fishes, the inquiry attracted attention 
among the pupils of Hunter; and William Hewson at Hevrson. 
length communicated, in December 1768, to the Royal 
Society of London, an account of the lacteals and lymphatics 
in bbds, fishes, and reptiles, as he had discovered and 
demonstrated them. The subject was about the same time 
investigated by the second Monro, who indeed claimed the 
merit of discovering these vessels in the classes of animals 
now mentioned. But whatever researches this anatomist 
may have instituted, Hewson, by communicating his 
observations to the Royal Society, must be allowed to 
possess the strongest as well as the clearest claim to 
discovery. The same author, in 1774, gave the first 
complete account of the anatomical peculiarities of the 
lymphatic system in man and other animals, and thereby 
supplied an important gap in tMs department. Hewson 
is the first who distinguishes the lymphatics into two 
orders — the superficial and the deep — ^both in the extremi- 
ties and in the internal organs. He also studied the 
structure of the intestinal viDi, in which he verified the 
observations of lieberkuhn ; and he made many important 
observations on the corpuscles of the lymph and blood. 

He finally appHed Ms anatomical discoveries to explain 
many of the physiological and pathological phenomena of 
the animal body. Ten years after, John Sheldon, another 
pupil of Hunter, gave a second Mstory and description of 
the lymphatics, wMch, though divested of the charm of 
novelty, contains many interesting anatomical facts. He 
also examined the structure of the villL 

Lastly, Cruikshank, in 1786, published a valuable Cnnk- 
history of the anatomy of the lymphatic system, in which sbank. 
he maintains the accuracy of the Hunterian doctrine, that 
the lymphatics are the only absorbents; gave a more 
Doinute account than heretofore of these* vessels, of their 
coats and valves; and explained the structure of the 
lymphatic glands. He also injected the viUi, and examined 
them microscopically, verifying most of the observations 
of Lieberkuhn. The origin of the lymphatics he maintains 
rather by inference than direct demonstration. To these 
three works, though in other respects very excellent, it is 
a considerable objection that the anatomical descriptions 
are much mixed with hypothetical speculation and reason- 
ings on properties, and that the facts are by no means 
I always distinguished from mere matters of opinion. At the 
same time Haase published an account of the lymphatics of 
the skin and intestines, and the plexiform nets of the pelvis. 

To complete this sketch of the history of the anatomy 
of the lymphatic system, it may be added that Mascagni, Mascagux 
who had been engaged from the year 1777 to 1781 in the 
same train of investigation, first demonstrated to his 
pupils several curious facts relating to the anatomy of the 
lymphatic system. When at Florence in 1782 he made 
several preparations, at the request of Peter Leopold, 

Grand Duke of Tuscany; and when the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris announced the anatomy of this system 
for theb prize essay appointed for March 1784, Mascagni 
resolved on communicating to the public the results of 
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his researclies — ^the first part of his conunentary, mth four 
engravings. Anxiety, however, to complete his prepara- 
tions detained him at Korence till the close of 1785 ; and 
from these causes his work did not appear till 1787. 
These delays, however, unfavourable as they were to his 
claims of priority to Sheldon and Cniikslmnk, were on 
the whole advantageous to the perfection of his work, 
which is not only the most magnificent, but also the most 
complete that ever was published on the lymphatics. In 
his account of the vessels and their valves he confirms 
some of Hewson^s observations, and rectifies others. Their 
origin he proves by inference much in the same manner 
as Cruikshank; but he anticipates this author in the 
account of the glands, and he gives the most minute 
description of the superficial and deep lymphatics, both in 
the members and in the internal organs. 

General accounts of the nerves had been given with 
various degrees of accuracy by Willis, Vieussens, Winslow, 
and the first Monro; and the subject had been much 
rectified and improved by the indefatigable Haller. The 
first example of minute descriptive neurography was 
given m 1748 by John Frederick Meckel, whose account 
of the fifth pair, and of the nerves of the face, will long 
remain a lasting proof of accuracy and research. The 
same subject was investigated in 1765 by Hirsch, and in 
1777 by Wrisberg. In 1766 Metzger examined the 
origin, distribution, and termination of the first pair, 
— point which was afterwards very minutely treated 
by Scarpa in his anatomical disquisitions, published 
in 1780 ; and the internal nerves of the nostrils were 
' examined in 1791 by Haase. The optic nerve, which had 
been studied originally by Varoli, and afterwards by Mery, 
Duvemey, Henkel, Moeller, Hein, and Kaldschmid, was 
examined with extreme accuracy, with the other nerves 
of the organ of vision, by Zinn, in his elaborate treatise. 
The phrenic nerves and the cesophageal branches of the 
eighth pair were studied by Haase; the phrenic, the 
abdominal, and the pharyngeal nerves, by Wrisberg; 
those of the heart most minutely by Andersch ; and the 
origins, formation, and distribution of the intercostal 
nerve, by Iwanoff, Ludwig, and Girardi. The labours of 
these anatomists, however, were eclipsed by the splendid 
works of Walter on the nerves of the chest and belly; 

1783, and those of Scarpa on the distribution of the 8th pair, 
and splanchnic nerves in general In minuteness of 
description and in beauty of engraviiag these works have 
not yet been equalled, and will never perhaps be surpassed. 
About the same time, Scarpa, so distinguished in every 
branch of anatomical research, investigated the minute 
structure of the ganglions and plexuses. The anatomy of 
the brain itself was also studied with great attention by 

1780, the second Monro, Malacarne, and Vicq d'Azyr. 

Lastly, the anatomy of the gravid uterus, which had 
been ori^nally studied by Albinus, Roederer, and SmeUie, 
was again illustrated most completely by WiUiam Hunter, 

1774. whose engravings will remain a lasting memorial of 
scientific zeal and artistic talent. 

19th cen- The perfection which anatomical science attained in' 

tiuv. the last ten years of the eighteenth and during the pre- 
sent century is evinced not only in the improved character 
of the systems published by anatomists, but in the enor- 
mous advance which has taken place in the knowledge 
of the minute structure of the animal tissues, of the de- 
velopment of the tissues and organa, and of the modifica- 
tions in form and structure exhibited by various groups 
of animals. 

The first who gave a good modern system was Sabatier ; 
but his work was speedily eclipsed by the superior merits 
of the treatises of Sommering, Bichat, and Portal. The 
excellent work by Samuel Thomas Sommering, originally 


published in the German language, between the years Scimmer, 
1791 and 1796; then in the Latin language, between the 
years 1794 and 1800; and in a second edition in the 
German language in 1800 and 1801, maintaining the high 
character which it first possessed for clear arrangement, 
accnrate description, and general precision, was, between 
the years 1841 and 1844, republished in eight volumes at 
Leipsic by Bischoff, Henle, Huschke, Theile, Valentin, 

Vogel, and Wagner, with suitable additions, and a large 
amount of new and accurate information. In this edition 
Rudolph Wagner gives, in the first division of the first 
volume, the life, correspondence, and literary writings of 
Sommering; and in the second volume the anatomy of 
the bones and ligaments. The third volume contains the 
anatomy of the muscles and the vascular system by 
Theile. Valentin devotes one volume, the fourth, to the- 
minute anatomy of the nervous system and its parts, as 
disclosed by careful examination by the microscope ; and 
it must be allowed that the author has been at great pains 
to present just views of the true anatomy of the brain, 
the spinal cord, the nervous branches, and the ganglia. 

In the fifth volume, Huschke of Jena gives the anatomical 
history of the viscera and the organs of the senses, a 
department which had been left in some degree incomplete 
in the original, but for one division of which the author 
had left useful materials in his large figiues already 
mentioned. In the sixth volume, an entire and complete 
system of general anatomy, deduced from personal obser- 
vation and that of other careful observers, the materials 
being in general new, and in all instances confiriued and 
rectified, is given by Prof. Henle. The seventh volume con • 
tains the history of the process of development in mammalia 
and man, by TL L. W. Bischoff. The eiglith volume 
treats of the pathological anatomy of the human body, by 
Julius Vogel, but contains only the first division," relating 
to the generalities of the subject. This, which is probably 
the most accurate as it is the most elaborate system of 
anatomical knowledge up to the date of its publication in 
1844, was translated into the French language by Jotirdan, 
and published in 1846 under the name of JSmydopedk 
Anatomiqut. The eighth volume was translated into English 
in the year 1847, 

The Anatomk GenSrale of Bichat is a monument of his Bioliat. 
philosophical genius which will last as long as the structure 
and functions of the human body are objects of interest. 

His Anatomie Descriptive is distinguished by clear and 
natural arrangement, precise and accurate descriptioii, and 
the general ingenuity with which the subject is treated 
The physiological observations are in general correct, often 
novel, and always highly interesting. It is unforiunate, 
however, that the ingenious author was cut oif prematurely 
during the preparation of the third volume. The later 
volumes are, however, pervaded with the general spirit by 
which the others are impressed, and are highly creditable 
to the learning, the judgment, and the diligence of MM. 

Roux and Buisson. The system of Portal is a valuable Froiioh 
and correct digest of anatomical and pathological know- systematic 
ledge, which, in exact literary information, is worthy of 
the author of the Ilistoire de VAmtomie et de la Ghirwrgie^ 
and, in accuracy of descriptive details, shows that M. 

Portal trusts not to the labours of his predecessors only. 

Boyer published in 1803 a complete treatise on Descriptive 
Anatomy. Cloquet formed, on the model of the A 7 iai<yvfiie 
Descriptive of Bichat, a system in which he avails himseM 
of the literature and precision of Sommering and the 
details of Portal An English translation of this work 
was prepared by Dr Knox. Oruveilhier published in 
1834—35 a good general treatise on Descriptive Anatomy, 
which was translated into English, and published as a 
part of The Library of Med%ci%e, Cruveilhieris treatise 
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has passed through several editions. About the same 
time Blandin published an elementaiy work on Descriptive 
Anatomy, and a useful treatise on Topographical Anatomy. 

But the most elaborate system of human anatomy which 
has proceeded from the French school is the great treatise 
of Bourgery, illustrated by numerous large and beautifuUy- 
coloured plates of the parts and organs. It consists of 
jjtwo divisions, one on Medical and Physiological Anatomy; 
iche other on Surgical Anatomy, 

German J. F. Meckel published between 1815 and 1820 a 
systematic manual of Descriptive Anatomy which combines the 
anatomists, plulosophical generalisations of Bichat with the precise 
description and pathological knowledge of Portal. During 
the succeeding thirty years excellent systematic treatises 
in the German language were prepared by Rosenmiilier, 

C. F. P. Krause, Frederick Hildebrand (the 4th edition of 
which was edited in 1830 by the eminent anatomist E. H. 
Weber), and Fred. Arnold. In 1846 Joseph Hyrtl published 
a system of Human Anatomy, and in the following year a 
manual of Topographical and Surgical Anatomy, both of 
which, but more especially the latter, have gone through 
several editions. Luschka, the professor of anatomy in 
Tubingen, has prepared a valuable treatise on Regional 
Anatomy, in which attention is particularly directed to the 
relations of the parts which are of interest to the physician 
and surgeon. The text-book by Hermann Meyer of Zurich 
is also worthy of mention as a work in which the mechanical 
construction and uses of parts are described with great 
care. Henle’s treatise on Human Anatomy, the publication 
of which was commenced in 1855, though the last volume 
was not completed until 1873, is, however, the most 
complete work on the subject which has as yet issued from 
the German press during the latter half of the present 
century. It is remarkable not only for the elaborate 
description of the organs and tissues of the body, and the 
ample references to the labours of other observers, but for 
the number and beauty of the wood engravings. 

British In Great Britain systematic treatises on Human Anatomy 
systematic were published in the earlier part of the present cenh^ 
anatomiflts, Ayi drew Fyfe, John Bell, the third Monro, and John 
Gordon, all of whom were teachers in the Edinburgh school 
In London, Jones Quain prepared an excellent textr-hool^ 
which, under a succession of editors, who have kept each 
new edition on.alevel with the advancing tide of anatomical 
knowledge, has been much esteemed not only for the 
clearness of its descriptions, but for the soundness of its 
information on the various branches of human Systematic 
Anatomy. The 7th edition, under the etonal superin- 
tendence of Professors Sharpey, Men Thoinson, and 
Oleland, appeared between 1864 and 1867. The passing 
of the AnXmy Act in 1832, by affording facities for 
the pursuit of practical anatomy, gave a great stmirdus to 
its study in this country, and to faoihtate the aoquis^on 
of a knowledge of the subject many te^books ^ 
published. The most important are Hamsons 
Bmedor and the weU-known Dmmstratwm of Anaimy by 

Prof Ellis. The increased importance attached bpurgeonsto 

a precise acquaintance with the knowledge of those regions 
in^which operations have most frequently to be perfome^ 
has led to the production of valuable special works on 
their anatomy. The treatise of Allen Bums on the head 
thL of Sir Astiey Cooper mi Sir W Lame>me 
on hernia, Morton’s Anatomy of theSv^l 
SceUent plates on Surgical Anatomy by Joseph Machse and 
the beautiful drawings by Ford from F f ’ 

EUis witii descriptive letterpress, are highly cretohle to 
S’eUnatomiste ; whilat the treatise on hernia by Sca^% 
and Cloquet’s and Hesselhaoh’s works on fte same subject, 
it cmdit on the Italian, French, and Geman schook 
But special treatises have also been wntten on other 


departments of human d,*scriptive aiiatomy. Lines, Sandi- 3i>6cial 
fort, and Barclay published works on the muscles generally; ti'eatises 
and Sir Charles BeU, in his classical treatise on the Anar 
tomy of Expression, described with care the attachments 
and action of the muscles of the face. Of late ye^ the 
variations in the usually described arrangement in the 
muscular system in man have been carefully inquired mto, 
and nunrerons memoirs have been "written, more especially 
by M^Wliinnie, Hallett, W. Gruber, J ohn Wood, "SS , Turner, 
and M'iUister. F. 0. Ward published a work on Human 
Osteology which is characterised by the minuteness and 
accuracy of its description; G. M. Humphry, a treatise in 
which the physical, physiological, and pathological aspects 
of the skeleton are dwelt upon; and Luther Holden, a pro- 
fusely-illustrated work on the same subject, in winch the 
surfaces for muscular attachments are carefully delineated. 

Sir Charles BeRs engravings of the arteries, Tiedemann^s 
more elaborate plates, and Harrison’s admirable description 
of these vessels, all deserve notice. But the most complete 
work on the Anatomy of the Arteries which has yet appeared 
is that by Richard Quain, which consists of eighty-seven 
large plates, with 643 pages of descriptive letterpress. 

It will long continue a standard work on the subject. 

Numerous treatises on the anatomy of the nervous 
system have been published. In Germany the brothers 
Wenzel, Reil, Tiedemann, Gall and Spurzheim, Arnold, 
and Reichert have prepared works on the descriptive 
anatomy of the great nerve centres, not only in man but 
in various animals ; and by Tiedemann, Reichert, and 
Eeker, the development of the brain has been especially 
studied. In Italy the memoirs of Kolando on the anatomy 
of the brain, and of Bellingeri. on the spinal cord and its 
nerves, are of importance. From the French school the 
writbgs of Serres, of FoviUe, of Leuret and Gratiolet, have 
thrown mubh new light on the stmctuxe of the brain. In 
Great Britain, Sir Charles Bell, in to great work on the 
nervous system, developed and established the truth of the 
separate nature of the nerves of sensation and^ motion. 

In 1836, and again in 1847, Samuel Solly published an 
instructive treatise on the anatomy of the brain. Between 
1830 and 1834 Joseph Swan published a valuable senes 
of engravings in illustration of the distribution of the 
nerves, and Robert Lee haa especially investigated the 
arrangement and distribution of the nerves of the heart 
and uterus. In the Cyclopoedia of Anaifmy and FKydolog^ 
under the editorial superintendence of Dr Robert B. 
Todd, original memoirs, not only on human but comparative 
anatomy, by eminent writers, have appeared, and have 
done much to diffuse a knowledge of anatomic^ science. 

The improvement which has been effected in the con- 
struotion of the compound microscope dimng the fifty 


years subsequent to 1822, has contributed m no 
degree to enable anatomists to obtain more correct info^ 
mation on the intimate structure of different organs and 
tissues of the animal body. For the first twenty yeara of 
the nineteenth century, opticians and instrument-makers 
had at intervals endeavoured to render the compound 
microscope at once an instrument of pato powCT and 
more free from sources of error and optical illusion tlm it 
had hitherto been possible to obtain it. Two defects, how- 
ever, still adhered to the compound microscope. The mo- 
ment was not achromatic; andaconsiderahledegreeof sphen- 
oal dberration unoorreoted rendered the image intotoot. 
Between 1812 and 1815 Professor Amim of Modena 
had attempted to construct an achromatic object-g^ ot 
one single lens, but found that this was unpr^ti^ble. 
M. Selligues of Paris, in 1823, after various t^, found 
that this could he done by making the ohject-gka consist 
of four achromatic compound lenses, each of wmcn was 
composed of two single lenses. Tto meAod was earned 
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into practice and improved by the two MM. Chevalier of 
Paris. About the same time Br Goring in London, with 
the aid of Mr Tulley and Mr Pritchard, constructed com- 
pound microscopes upon a similar principle. 

By the labours of these practical opticians, and the 
suggestions of various scientific persons, aa Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Eichard Airy, Mr Barlow, one great defect 
of the compound microscope was obviated. The effects of 
spherical aberration were in the next place overcome in a 
very simple manner by the experiments of Mr Joseph 
Jackson Lister, who had early observed that the combined 
achromatic object-glasses devised by Selligues were fixed in 
their cells with the convex side foremost, a most improper 
position, as it renders the spherical errors very great. 
This gentleman found, after various trials, that by placing 
three or more achromatic glasses with their plane surfaces 
directed foremost, it was possible to correct completely all 
spherical aberration. 

This fact was made known in the beginning of the year 
1830 ; and by its application the compound microscope was 
brought to a high degree of perfection as an achromatic 
instrument in 1831 and 1832, and became the means of 
affording^valuable assistance in anatomical inquiries. The 
of the microscope in anatomy, which had in the 
times of Malpighi, Leeuwenhoeck, William Cowper, Baker, 
Fontana, Hewson, and the second Monro, been much 
cultivated, but had afterwards, from the imperfection of 
the instrument and the illusions to which it not unfre- 
quently gave rise, been neglected, now became so general 
and so necessary, that since the year 1832 minute struc- 
tural anatomy has been, if not created anew, at least 
most thoroughly revised. The amount of knowledge 
has been enormously increased j that which was already pos- 
sessed has been rendered greatly more accurate and precise. 
IHicro- It is impossible in this place to name the authors of all 
scopic the valuable monographs which have appeared during the 
ana oinj. especially advanced 

the progress of our knowledge of the minute structure of 
the tissues and organs may be referred to. Johannes Muller 
in 1830 published an elaborate commentary on the minute 
structure of the glands, the fib:st work in which the 
anatomy of these organs was examined and elucidated in 
a comprehensive and systematic manner. Ehrehherg 
explained the structure of numerous infusoria, and disclosed 
the peculiarities of many other structures, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, which had previously eluded the most 
skilful researches. Francis Kieman, in 1833, gave the 
first correct account of the minute anatomy of the liver. 
Schleiden in 1838,^ and Schwann in 1839, published most 
important generalisations on the cellular structure of 
vegetable and animal organisms. Martin Barry communi- 
cated new facta on the structure of the ovum and on the 
structure of cells generally. John Goodsir laid great 
emphasis on the office of the nucleus in the nutrition 
growth, and reproduction of cells, and on the arrangement 
of the ^ cells within an organism into departments or 
territories. Yirchow, by his researches into the connective 
tissues, has still developed the idea of the cellular 

stmcture of the animal organism, and the importance of 
cells in the performance of physiological and pathological 
processes. Lionel Beale attributed both to the nucleus and to 
the substance of the cell immediately surrounding it import- 
ant functional properties. Max Schultze showed the identity 
m nature between the sarcode substance of the lower 
organisms and the contents of the cells in the higher animals 
and applied to these substances the common term proto- 
■w'hich had preTuously been introduced by Hugo von 
to designate a similar material in the vegetable cell 
The minute structure and development of bone has 
been carefully investigated by J. Goodsir, W. Sharpey, H, 
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Muller, C. Gegenbaur, and A KoUiker ; that of muscle by 
Bowman, Kolliker, and Sharpey j of nerve by Schwann, 

Eemak, Stilling, Gerlach, Lockhart Clarke, andBeiters; 
of cartilage by Schwann and Schultze ; of the blood and 
blood-vessels by Henle, Gulliver, Quekett, Paget, and 
Wharton Jones j of the mucous membranes by Bowman ; 
of the serous membranes by Henle, Eecklinghausen, 

Ludwig, and Klein ; of the teeth by Eetzius, A. Nasmyth' 

J. Goodsir, J. Tomes, R. Owen, Czermak, Huxley, and 
Waldeyer. The structure of the lungs has been investigated 
by Addison, Eainey, and Eossignol; of the kidney by 
Bowman, Henle, and Schweiggerseidel ; of the liver by 
Beale and Heriiig; of the spleen by Sanders, Gray, 

Billroth, and W. Mfiller j of the testicle by A Cooper, 

Kolliker, and Henle ; of the ovary by Pfiiiger and Waldeyer ; 
of the thymus by A Cooper and Simon ; of the stomach 
and intestines by Kolliker, Brinton, and Prey; of the 
placenta by Eschricht, Reid, Sharpey, Goodsir, Van der 
Kolk, Virchow, Farre, Priestley, Rolleston, Ercolani, and 
Turner; of the organs of sense by Henle, Bowman, His, 

H. Muller, Schultze, Oorti, Reissner, and Deiters. 

The general results of the labours of these and other 
investigators have been from time to time incorporated 
into systematic treatises on microscopic anatomy, of which 
reference may more especially be made to those prepared 
by J. Berres, F. Gerber, A Hill Hassall, A. KdlKker, W. 

Sharpey, W. Bowman, F. Leydig, Prey, and S. Strieker. 

Side by side with these inquiries into the structure and 
development of the tissues, the evolution of the embryo 
out of the fertilised ovum has been carried on. Purkinje, 

Von Baer, Coste, Wharton Jones, Valentin, R, Wagner,' 

Rathke, J. Muller, Prevost and Dumas, Martin Barry, 

Reichert, Bischoff, Kolliker, Vogt, Allen Thomson, Owen, 

Von Siebold, Bujardin, Milno-Edwards, Olaparfede, Agassiz, 

Huxley, Kitchen Parker, and Kowalovsky have all contri 
buted important memoirs on various branches of embryology. 

Comparative Anatomy, which during the 18th century was Coujpara^ 
diligently cultivated by Daubenton, Pallas, Haller, Buffon, 

J ohn Hunter, and the second M onro, has become during the ^ 

present century a subject of increased interest, from its inti- 
mate connection with the sciences of zoology, physiology, and 
geology. It has consequently been studied with great zeal 
and assiduity, and multitudes of monographs, as well as 
numerous systematic treatises on the anatomy both of the 
vertebrata and invertebrata, have been imblished. 

To name even a tithe of the workers and authors who 
have added to our knowledge of the facts of comparative 
anatomy would occupy considerable space. It may suffice 
to refer to those whose writings have contributed most 
materially to the advance of the science. In France, 

Cuvier, Dumeiil, the SainirHilaiies, Blanchard; Be Blain- 
ville, H. and Aphoiise Milne-Edwards, Qervais, and 
Gratiolet; in Germany, Meckel, Tiedomann, Von Baer, 

Spu, Martiua, Bojairas, Otto, Caras, J. MUUcr, Lcxickart, 

^geabaur, and Haeckel; in Sweden and Denmark, 

Betzius and Esduiebt; in Holland and Belgium, Van der 
Kolk, Vrolik, and Van Benedon; in America, Agassiz, 

Wyman, and Burmeistor; in Great Britain, E. Home, A, 

OarHsle, R Grant, Kiohard Owen, J. Barclay, R. Knox, J. 

^odsir, Q. Busk, Rymer Jones, W. B. Gari)enter, T. H. 

Huxley, Q. J. Allman, W. H. Flower, St George Mivart, 
and J. Murie are names identified with one or more 
branches of the subject. 

The investigations into the form and structure of 
animals have led anatomists to search for parts in one 
animal which correspond with parts in other animals in 
the^ mode of development and arrangement, and to 
evolve from their researches general doctrines of organic 
forms. The conception entertained by Goethe of the 
presence of a pre-maxillary element in the human upper 
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jaw because it exists in other Tertebrates, and the announce^ 
ment of the theory of tihe vertebrate nature of the skull by 
Goethe and Oken, directed anatomists into a line of 
inqmry which has been productive of fruitful results, and 
has exercised a great influence on the progress and direction 
of biological science. QeoSroy St Hilaire and C. Martins 
in France; Spix, Cams, Gegenbaur, and Haeckel in Ger- 
many; and Owen, Goodsir, Humphry, Huxley, Parker, 
and Cleland in Great Britain, have all published important 
memoirs in this department of anatomical research. 

The formation of anatomical museums in connection 
mth universities, and elsewhere, by enabling specimens 
to be accumulated for observation and comparison, has 
contributed in no small degree to the progress of anatomical 
science. Pre-eminent amongst these is the collection 
origmaUy formed by the genius, energy, and self-devoted- 
ness of John Hunter, which, under fostering care of 
the council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
has been materially augmented in all its departments by a 
succession of curators — Clift, Owen, Quekett, and Flower. 
The aid which has been afforded to anatomists in Ae 
publication of their researches, more especially in providing 
plates and other expensive means of illustration, by the 
learned societies of Europe, and the circulation which has 
been given to their memoirs through the and 

Proceedings of these societies, and through the JcrnmaU 
devoted to anatomical and physiological science, have 
materially contributed to the diffusion of a knowledge of 
discoveries, and to the general advance of the science. 

SPECIAL ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
Man, zoologically speaking, belongs 
to the Mammalian class of the Verte- 
brate sub-kingdom, i.s., his young are 
brought forth ahve, and nourished 
during infancy on milk secreted in 
mammary or inilk-f orming glands. In 
common with all vertebrate organisms, 
he possesses a spine orvertebral coli^n 
and a skull, in which are contained 
the brain and the spinal marrow, and 
on the ventral surface of the spinal 
column are situated the several sub- 
divisions of the alimentary canal 
But man possesses certain special or 
distinctive anatomical characters. The 
most noticeable, as seen on an external 
inspection of his body, is his erect 
position. He is, indeed, the only liv- 
ing creature that can walk or stand 
erect, with the axis of the spine 
vertical ; with the hip and knee joints 
capable of being fully extended, so 
that the leg is brought into line with 
the thigh; with the foot so planted 
on the ground that it rests on the heel 
behind and on the roots of the toes 
front; with the upper limbs so 





in xavjulw , !»*«*- i X ^ 

arranged as to act, not as instruments 
of progression, but of prehension ; and ^ 
with the head so balanced on tne top through the human 
of the spine that the face and eyes 
look directly to the front,. • His hopes, 
joints, and "musdes are constructed' 
and arranged so as to enable Mm to 
preserve the erect attitude without 
fatigue. In other vertebrata the ans 
of the spine is oblique or horizontal, 

lintty beS^^a^more or less Lute an^e, the limbs cor- 


head and tnmk. The 
akiin and spine, darkly 
shaded, and containing 
the cerehro-spinal nerv- 
ous axis, are dorsal, or at 
the hack. The aUmenfc- 
ary and respiratory tubes, 
seen In outline, are ven- 
tral, or at the front. The 
dltted line V Tcpresents 
the vertical axis of the 
trunk. 


responding to the human upper extremities, are, in the form 
of legs, wings, or fins, instruments of progression, and the 

head is articulated with 

the spine at or near the 
hinder end of the skull 
Owing to the oblique or ^ 

horizontal attitude of the J i 

body in the vertebrata I 

generally, and its erect ^ 

■nncsi+i nn in m ari tTi a tPTma 2-— OutUna diagram of a quadruped ; the 

position m man, me ten^ ^ 

wMch axe employed in to the vertical dotted line. iAft&r 
describing the relative position of different parts ar& not 
used in the same sense by the human, and comparative 
anatomist. Thus, parts which are su- 
perior, or above other parts, in the 
human body, are anterior, or in front, 
in other vertebrata; and parts which 
are posterior, or behind other parts 
in man, are superior to them in other 
vertebrata. To obviate the confusion 
wMch must necessarily arise when com- 
paring the human body with that of 
other vertebrates, certain descriptive 
terms have been recommended wMch 
may be employed whether the position 
of the body be erect or non-erect. Thus, 
the aspect of parts directed towards the 
region where the atlas or first vertebra is 

situated is a^ntai, t^t^ectedto^^ Ro.j^aaineai«gmin 
the sacrum is sacral^ that towards the ©fa bird. The axis of 
back is darsoL, that towards the front ^ 
is ventral or haemal. Quite recently line, c^r 
the term ^prae-asiiciZ has been introduced as equivalent to 
atlantal, and posiroxial to sacraL 
The body may be considered as 
divided by an imaginary plane, the 
medal plane^ into two lateral and 
ftiTYiilftr halves, a right and left, so 
that it exhibits a bilateral sym- 
metry; and the constituent parts 
are described as being extenml or 
intamal to each other, according to 
their relative position to this plane. 

For descriptive purposes, also, we 
may subdivide the body into Axiai* 
and AprniTDicuLAJEt portions. The ^ ' 

A YTAT. part is the stock or stem of / 
the body, and consists of the Head, 
the Neck, and the Trunk. The 
trunk is again subdivid^ mto the 

chest or Thorax, and the beily or poBitiou. The axis of the ^ine 
Ahdomenj and the abdomen is 
q.nrfl.i-n subdivided into the abdo- 

men proper and the Pdvis. The axial part oontams 
the organs essential to the preservati^ of ^ Me. In the 
head is lodged the brain, 

prolonged down the spinal canal At the sides of the head 
are the ears, and opening on to the fa^ are the ey®, 
nostrils, and mouth. Prolonged down the neck are 
gullet ^d windpipe, with the latter of whi^ a a^ociated 
the organ c£ voice. Within the chest he the h^, Inn^, 
and gullet: and in the abdomen are contamed the stomach, 
intestine, liver, spleen, pancreas, kidnep, and o^er or^ 
concerned in the urinary and generative i^cUo^ The 
Av pniwnTQTTiAB part forma the limbs, whi^ do not 
organs essential to life. In man the hmhs aro o^ed 
Upper and Lower— the former are mstrumente of prehen- 
aio£ the latter of progression. The eub^visions of the 
body are not homogeneous in structure, but are built up M 
several systems of organs, each system hemg chacactensed 
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not only by peculiarities in form, appearance, and structure, 
but by possessing special functions and uses. Tlius tbe 
bones coUeetively form tbe Osseous system; tbe joints tbe 
Articulatory system; tbe muscles, wbicb move tbe bones 
at tbe joints, tbe Muscular system; and these several systems 
collectively constitute tbe organs of Locomotion- Tbe blood' 
and lymph vessels form the Yascuiar system; tbe brain, 
spinal marrow, and nerves, the Nervous system, with which 
is intimately associated tbe organs of Sense; tbe lungs and 
windpipe, tbe Eespiratory system; tbe alimentaiy canal, 
with tbe glands opening into it, tbe Digestive system; tbe 
kidneys, bladder, and urethra, tbe Urinary system; tbe 
testicles, spermatic ducts, and penis in tbe male, with tbe 
ovaries, uterus, and cbtoris in tbe female, tbe Generative or 
Reproductive system; tbe skin, with the hair and nails, 
tbe Tegumentary system. These various systems are so 
arranged with reference to each other as to form an organic 
whole. 


Anatomy oe the Ohgans oe Locomotion. 

The organs of locomotion consist of tbe muscles or active 
organs, and tbe bones and joints or passive organs. Tbe 
anatomy of tbe bones will fbst attract our attention. 

Osseous System — Osteology-— Skeleton. — ^Tbe word 
Skeleton (from ctkcAAco, to dry) signifies literally tbe dry or 
bard parts of tbe body. When used in a limited sense it 
is applied merely to tbe bones, but when used in a wider 
and more philosophic sense it comprises not only tbe bones 
or osseous skeleton, but tbe cartilages and fibrous mem- 
branes wbicb complete tbe framework of tbe body. Tbe 
first evidence of a skeleton in tbe embryo is tbe appear- 
ance of membranes in many parts of which cartilage is 
developed, and in course of time this cartilage is converted 
into bone. In some animals, however, as in tbe cartda* 
ginous fish, tbe osseous conversion does not take place, and 
tbe skeleton remains permanently cartilaginous; and in tbe 
very remarkable fish called Lancelot, or Amphioxus^ tbe I 
skeleton consists almost entirely of fibrous membrane. 

Tbe skeleton serves as a basis of support for tbe soft 
parts, as affording surfaces of attachment for muscles and 
as a protection for many delicate organs. In tbe verte- 
brata tbe osseous skeleton ,is clothed by tbe muscles and 
skin, and is technically called an In inverte- 

brata tbe skeleton is not unfrequently on tbe surface of the 
body, and is termed an exo^ or denm-^heletm. In some 
vertebrates {e.g.^ tbe armadillo, tortoise, and sturgeon), m 
addition to tbe proper endo-skeleton, skeletal plates are 
developed in connection with the integument, so that they 
possess a dermo-skeleton likewise. In some vertebrates, 
also, a partial skeleton is formed within tbe substance of 
some of the viscera — in ruminant ap imals a bone is 
situated in tbe heart ; in tbe walrus and other carnivora, 
in mdents, bats, and some monkeys, a bone lies in tbe 
pen^ ; and in tbe leopard, jackal, and other carnivora, a 
cartilaginous style li^ in tbe middle of tbe tongue. These 
parts form a splanmio-^ or visceral skeleton. By some 
anatomists tbe teeth, wbicb are unquestionably bard parts 
of tbe body, are also referred to tbe splancbno-skeleton, 
though they are special modifications of tbe papillse of tbe 
mucous membrane of ^ tbe gum. In man, tbe teeth being 
excluded, there is neither exo- nor splancbno-skeleton, but 
only an endo-skeleton. 

In each of tbe great subdivisions of the body an endo- 
skeleton exists, so that we may speak of an Axial Skeleton 
and an Appendicular Skeleton. Tbe Axial Skeleton con- 
sists of tbe bones of tbe spine and bead, tbe ribs, and tbe 
breastbone; the Appendicular Skeleton, of tbe bones of 
the Hmbs. The number of bones in tbe skeleton varies at 
different periods of life. In tbe adult there are about SOO, 


but in tbe child they are more numerous ; for in tbe pro- 
cess of consobdation of tbe skeleton certain bones originally 
distinct become fused together. In Plates XII., XIIL, 
and XIY., front, back, and side views of tbe entire skeleton 
are given, together with figures of tbe skull and several of 
its constituent bones. 



Vertebra. 


We shall commence tbe description of tbe Aytat. Skele- 
ton by giving an account of tbe bones of tbe spine. 

Tbe Spiot, Spinal or Veetbbeal Column, chine, or back- Spine, 
bone, consists of a number of superimposed bones wliich 
are named Vertebrae, because 
they can move or turn some- 
what on each other. It lies 
in tbe middle of tbe back of 
tbe neck and trunk ; has tbe 
cranium at its summit; tbe 
ribs at its sides, which in 
their turn support tbe upper 
limbs; whilst riie pelvis, with 
tbe lower limbs, is jointed 
to its lower end. Tbe spine 
consists in an adult of twenty- 
six bones, in a young child 
of thirty-three, certain of tbe 
bones in tbe spine of tbe 
child becoming ankylosed 
or blended with each other 
in tbe adult. Those blended 
bones lose their mobibty, and 
are called false vertebrse; 
whilst those which retain 
their mobibty are tbe true 
vertebrae. In tbe vortebrata 
tbe bones of tbe spine are 
arranged in groups, wbicb 
may be named from their 
position — vertebrae of tbo 
neck or cervical; of tbe chest, 
dorsal or thoracic; of tbe 

loins iTimbar ; of the pelvis. c,. 

sacral; and 01 the tail, coccy- m-vipi vomjhraj ; pia, the aorMj 


Lj, l;ho lumbar? S5, tli« aacrfll; Co<4, 
tho coccygeal; CC, the dcricfl of twelye 
riba on one aide ; Pa, the pne-etenmin; 
Ma, the mOBO-aternum ; Xa, the xlphi- 
aternuiii, The dotted line VV repre- 
aente tho Terticai axis of the aplne. 


geal or caudal; and tbo num- 
ber of vertebrae in each group 
maybe expressed inaformula. 

In man the formula is as fol- 
lows:^ — C7D12L686C0C4 « 33 bones, as seen in tbe child; 
but the five sacral vertebrae fuse together into a single bone— 
tbe sacrum — and tbe four coccygeal into the single coccyx. 
Hence the sacrum and coccyx of tbe adult are tbe false, 
whilst tbe lumbar, dorsal, and cervical are tbe true 
vertebrae. 

Tbe vertebr^ are irregularly-shaped bones, but as a 
rule have certain characters in common. Each possesses a 
body and an arch, wbicb enclose a ring, with certain pro- 
cesses and notches. ^ Tbe Body, or Centrum, is a short 
cylinder, wbicb by its upper and lower surfaces is con- 
nected by means of fibro-cartxlage with the bodies of tbe 
vertebra immediately above and below, Tbe collective 
series of vertebral bodies fonns tbe great column of tbe 
spine. Tbe Arch, also called Neural Arch, because it en- 
closes tbe spinal marrow or nervous axis, springs from tbe 
back of the body, and consists of two symmetrical halves 
united behind in tbe middle line. Each . bglf consists of an 
anterior part or pedicle, and a posterior part or lamina. 
Tbe Rings collectively form tbe spinal canal. Tbe Pro- 
cesses usually spring from tbe arch, Tbe spinous process 
projects backwards from tbe junction of the two laminae, 
and tbe collective series of these processes gives to the 
entire column tbe spiny character from which has arisen the 
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term Spine, appKed to it. The transverse processes project 
outwards, one from each side of the arch. The articular 
processes project, two upwards and two downwards, and 
are for connecting adjacent vertebrse together. The 
Notches, situated on the upper and lower borders of the 
pedicles, form in the articulated spine the intervertebral 
foramina through which the nerves pass out of the spinal 
canal. 

The vertebra in each group have characters which 
specially distin^sh them. In man and all mammals, 
with few exceptions, whatever be the length of the neck, 
the Cervical Verfcebrse are seven in number. The excep- 
tions are the three-toed sloth, which has nine, and Hoff- 
mann^s sloth and the manatee, in which there are only six. 
In many whales the seven cervicals are fused in the adult 
into a single bone. In man the body of a cervical vertebra 
is comparatively small, and its upper surface is transversely 
concave ; the arch has long and obUquely sloping laminse ; ^ 
the ring is large and triangular; the spine is short, bifid, 
and horizontal; the transverse process consists of two bars 
of bone, the anterior springing from the side of the body, 
the posterior from the arch, and uniting externally to 
enclose a foramen, through which, as a rule, the vertebral 
artery passes ; the articular processes are flat and oblique, 
and the upper pair of notches are deeper than the lower. 
The first, second, and seventh cervical vertebrae have 
characters which specially distinguish them. The first, or 
has no body or spine : its ring is very large, and on 
each side of the ring is a thick mass of bone, the lateral 
mass^ by which it articulates with the occipital bone above 
and the second vertebra below. The second vertebra, Aads^ 
or Vertehra dmtata^ has its body suimounted by a thick 
tooth-like odontoid process, which is regarded as the body 
of the atlas displaced from its proper vertebra and fused 
with the axis. This process forms a pivot round which 
the atlas and head move in turning the head from one side 
to the other ; the spine is large, thick, and deeply bifid. 
The seventh, called Vertehra prominens, is distinguished 
by its long prominent spine, which is not bifid, and by 
the small size of the foramen at the root of the transverse 
process. In the human spine the distinguishing character 
of all the cervical vertebrse is the foramen at the root of 
the transverse process, but amongst mammals this is not 
an invariable character, for in the cetacea the transverse 
process of the atlas is imperforate, and in the horse, 
ruminants, and many quadrumana, the seventh cervical 
vertebra has no foramen at the root of its transverse 
process. 

The Dorsal Vertebrae, more appropriately called costal or 
thoracic, are twelve in number in the human spine ; but 
amongst mammals they range from eleven in the arma- 
dillo to twenty-two in the Gape hyrax and Hofimann's 
sloth. They are intermediate in size and position to the 
cervical and lumbar vertebrae, and are all distinguished 
by having one or two smooth surfaces on each side of 
the body for articulation with the head of one or two 
ribs. The arch is short and with imbricated laminae ; the 
ring is nearly circular ; the spine is oblique, elongated, 
and bayonet-shaped ; the transverse processes are directed 
back Btui out, not bifid, and with an articular surface in 
front for the tubercle of a rib ; and the articular processes 
are flat and nearly vertical. The first, twelfth, eleventh, 
tenth, and sometimes the ninth, dorsal vertebrae are dis- 
tinguished from the rest. The first is in shape like the 
seventh cervical, but has no foramen at the root of the 
transverse process, and has two articular facets on each 
side of the body ; the ninth has sometimes only one facet 
at the side of the body ; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
have invariably only a single facet on the side of the body, 
but the eleventh and twelfth have stunted transverse 


processes, and the twelfth has its lower articular processes 
shaped like those of a lumbar vertebra. 

The Lumbar Vertebrae in man are five in number, but Lumbar 
amongst mammals they range from two in the platypus to vertebraj. 
eight in the hyrax or agonti. They are the lowest of the 
true vertebrae, and also the largest, especially in the body. 

The arch has short and deep laminae; the ring is triangiuar; 
the spine is massive and hatchet-shaped; the transverse 
processes are long and pointed ; the articnlar are thick 
and strong, the superior pair concave, the inferior convex, 
and the inferior notches, as in the dorsal vertebrae, are 
deeper than the superior. In the lumbar vertebrae and in 
the lower dorsal an accessory process projects from the base 
of each transverse process, and a mammillary tubercle from 
each superior articular process. In man these are small and 
rudimentary; but in some mammals, as the kangaroo, 
armadillo, and scaly ant-eater, the mammillary tubercles 
are large, and in the baboon, dog, cat, and beaver, the 
accessory processes are well developed. The fifth lumbar 
vertebra has its body much thicker in front than behind ; 
its spine is less massive, and its lower articular processes 
are fiat. 

The Sacrum is composed of five originally separate Bacrum. 
vertebrae fused into a single bone. In Sie bandicoot it 
consists of a single vertebra, whilst it has as many as eight 
in the armadillo. The relative size and completeness of the 
sacrum are associated with the development of the haunch 
bones and of the lower Hmbs. In whdes, where the pelvic 
bones are rudimentary and there are no hind limbs, there 
is no saemm. It forms the posterior wall of the pelvis, is 
triangular in form, and possesses two surfaces, two borders, 
a base, and an apex. The anterior or pelvic surface is con- 
cave, and is marked by four transverse lines, which indicate 
its original subdivision into five bones, and by four pairs 
of foramina, through which are transmitted tiie anterior 
sacral nerves. Its posterior surface is convex; in the 
middle line are tubercles or rudimentary spines, and on 
each side of these are two rows of tubercles, the inner of 
which are the conjoined articular and mammillary pro- 
cesses, the outer the transverse processes of the originally 
distinct vertebrae ; in addition, four pairs of foramina axe 
found which transmit the posterior sacral nerves from the 
sacral canal, which extends through the bone from base to 
apex, and forms the lower end of the spinal canal By its 
borders the sacrum is .articulated with the haunch-bones — 
by its base with the last lumbar vertebra, by its apex with 
the coccyx. The human sacrum is broader in proportion 
to its length than in other mammals ; this great breadth 
gives solidity to the lower part of the spine, and, conjoined 
with the size of the lateral articular surfaces, it permits 
a more perfect junction with the haunch-bones, and is 
correlated with the erect position. Owing to the need in 
woman for a wide pelvis, the sacrum is broader than in 
man. 

, The Coccyx consists of only four vertebrae in the human Coccyx 
I spine. It is the rudimentary tail, but instead of projecting 
back, as in. mammals generally, is curved forwards, and is 
not visible externally, an arrangement which is also found 
in the anthropoid apes and in Hofimann^s slotL In the 
spider monkeys as many as thirty-three vertebrse are found 
in the tail, and in the long-tailed pangolin the number 
reaches forty-six. Not only is the tail itself rudimentary 
in man, but the vertebrae of which it is composed are' 
small, and represent merely the bodies of the true vertebras. 

As there are no arches, the ring is not formed, and the 
spinal canal does not extend, therefore, beyond the apex of 
the sacrum. The first coccygeal vertebra, in addition to a 
body, possesses two processes ox horns, which are jointed 
with two correspon&ng processes from the last sacral 
vertebra. 
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The Hiiman Spine is more xmiform in length in persons 
of the same race than might be supposed from the indi- 
vidual differences in stature, the variation in the height of 
the body in adults being due chiefly to differences in the 
length of the lower limbs. The average length of the 
spine is 28 inches ; its widest part is at the base of the 
sacrum, from which it tapers down to the tip of the coccyx. 
It diminishes also in breadth from the base of the sacrum 
upwards to the region of the neck.* Owing to the pro- 
jection of the spines behind and the transverse processes 
on each side, it presents an irregular outHne on those 
aspects; but in front it is more unfformly rounded, owing 
to the convex form of the antero-lateral surfaces of the 
bodies of its respective vertebrae. In its general contour 
two series of curves may be seen, an antero-posterior and 
a lateral The antero-posterior is the more important. 
In the infant at the time of birth the sacro-coccygeal 
part of the spine is concave forwards, but the rest of 
the spine, except a slight forward concavity in the series 
of dorsal vertebrae is almost straight. When the infant 
begins to sit up in the arms of its nurse, a convexity for- 
wards in the region of the neck appears, and subsequently, 
as the child learns to walk, a convexity forwards in the 
region of the loins. Hence in the adult spine a series 
of convexo-concave curves are found, which are alternate 
and mutually dependent, and are associated with the erect 
attitude of man. In the human spine alone are the 
lumbar vertebrae convex forward. A lateral curve, convex 
to the right, opposite the third, fourth, and fifth dorsal, 
vertebrae, with compensatory curve convex to the left 
immediately above and below, is due apparently to the 
much greater use of the muscles of the right arm over 
those of the left, drawing the spine in that region some- 
what to the right. In disease of the spine its natural 
curvatures are much increased, and the deformity known 
as humpback is produced. As the spine forms the central 
part of the axial skeleton, it acts as a column to support 
not only the weight of the body, but of all that can be 
carried on the head, back, and in the upper limbs : by its 
transverse and spinous processes it serves also to give 
attachment to numerous muscles, and the transverse pro- 
cesses of its dorsal vertebrae are also for articulation with 
the ribs. 

The Thobax, Pbotus, or Chest is a cavity or enclosure 
the walls of which^ are in part formed of bone and cartilage. 
Its skeleton consists of the sternum in front, the twelve 
dorsal vertebras behind, and the twelve ribs, with their 
corresponding cartilages, on each side. 

Sternum or Breast Bone is an elongated bone 
which inclines downwards and forwards in the front wall 
of the chest. It consists of three parts — ^an upper, caUed 
manubrium or pras-sternum ; a middle, the body or meso- 
sternum; and a lower, the ansiform process or xiphi- 
atemurn. Its anterior and posterior surfaces are marked 
by transverse lines, which indicate not only the subdivision 
of the entire bone into three parts, but that of the meso- 
stemum into four originally distinct segments. Each 
later^ border of the bone is marked by seven depressed 
smf aces for articulation with the seven upper ribs ; at each 
side of the upper border of the prae-sternum is a sinuous 
depression, where the clavicle, a bone of the upper limb, 
articdates with this bone of the axial skeleton. The 
^phi-sternum remains cartilaginous up to a late period of 
life, and from its pointed form has been named the ensi- 
form cartilage. 

The^ Bibs or Oostfe, twenty-four in number, twelve on 
each side of the thorax, consist not only of the bony ribs, 
but of a bar of cartilage continuous with the anterior end 
of each bone, called a costal caHilage, so that they furnish 
examples of a cartilaginous skeleton in the adult human 
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body; in aged persons these cartilages usually become 
converted into bone. The upper seven riba are connected 
by their costal cartilages to the side of the sternum, and 
are called sternal or true ribs ; the lower five do not reach 
the sternum, and are named asternal ox false, and of these 
the two lowest, from being comparatively unattached in 
front, are called free ox floating. All the ribs are articu- 
lated behind to the dorsd vertebrae, and as they are sym- 
metrical on the two sides of the body, the ribs in any 
given animal are always twice as numerous as the dorsal 
vertebrae in that animal. They form a series of osseo- 
cartilaginous arches, which extend more or less perfectly 
around the sides of the chest. A rib is an elongated bone, 
and as a rule possesses a head, a neck, a tubercle, and a 
shaft. The head usually possesses two articular surfaces, 
and is connected to the side of the body of two adjacent 
dorsal vertebrae ; the neck is a constricted part 'of the 
bone, uniting the head to the shaft ; the tubercle, close to 
the junction of the shaft and neck, is the part which articu- 
lates with the transverse process of the vertebra. The 
shaft is compressed, possesses an inner and outer surface, 
and an upper and lower border, but from the shaft being 
somewhat twisted on itself, the direction of the surfaces 
and borders is not uniform throughout the length of the 
bone. The ribs slope from their attachments to the spine, 
at first outwards, downwards, and backwards, then down- 
wards and forwards, and where the curve changes from 
the backward to the forward direction an angle is formed 
on the rib. The first, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ribs 
articulate each with only a single vertebra, so that only a 
single surface exists on the head : the surfaces of the shaft 
of the first rib are almost horizontal ; those of the second 
very oblique; the eleventh and twelfth ribs are rudi- 
mentary, have neither neck nor tubercle, and are pointed 
anteriorly. The ribs are by no means uniform in length : 
they increase from the first to the seventh or eighth, and 
then diminish to the twelfth ; the first and twelfth are 
therefore the shortest ribs. The first and second costal 
cartilages are almost horizontal, but the others are directed 
upwards and inwards. 

In its general form the chest may be likened to a trun- 
cated cone. It is rounded at the sides and flattened in 
front and behind, so that a man can Ho either on his back 
or his belly. Its truncated apex slopes downwards and 
fomards, is small in size, and allows of the passage of tiio 
windpipe, gullet, large veins, and nerves into the chest, 
and of several large arteries out of the chest into the neck. 

The base or lower boundary of the cavity is much larger 
than the apex, slopes downwards and backwards, and is 
occupied by the diaphragm, a muscle which separates the 
chest from the cavity of tihe abdomen. The transverse 
diameter is greater than the antero-posterior, and the antero- 
posterior is greater laterally, whore the lungs are lodged, 
than in the mesial plane, which is occupied by the heart. 

The Heajd forms the summit of the axial part of the 
body. It consists of two portions — ^the Cranium and the 
Face. 

The Skull, or skeleton of the head, is composed of 22 Skull 
bones, 8 of which form the skeleton of the cranium, 14 
that of the face. Except the lower jaw, which is move- 
able, the bones axe all firmly united by immovable joints. 

The 8 bones of the cranium are so united together by their 
edges as to form the walla of a box or cavity, the cranial 
cavity, in which the brain is lodged. The box of the 
cranimn possesses a base or floor, a vault or roof, an 
anterior, a posterior, and two lateral walls. The posterior 
wall is formed by the occipital bone, which also extends 
for some distance forwards along the middle of the base; 
in front of the basal part of the occipital is the sphmoidf 
which also sends a process upwards on each side of the 
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sMl; in front of the hasal part of the sphenoid is the 
eUmmd; mounting upmrda in front, of the ethmoid is the 



Pio* 6v— Profile of the slraU. Fr, frontal bone; Pa, parietal t SO, anpra-ocdpltal; 
Sq, squamous-temporal; MT, mastoid-temporal; Ty, tympanic; St, st yloi^- 
temporal ; As, all-sphenoid ; E, os planum of ethmoid ; L, lachrymal ; N, 
nasal; Mx, superior maxilla; Ma, malar; Mn, mandible; 6*, basl-hyal; 
th, thyro-hyal; ch, cerato-hyal; mu external meatus; ci, coronal suture; 
< 1 , lambdoidal suture ; squamous suture. 

frontal^ wMch. forms the forehead, and closes in the front 
of the cranial box; fonning the vanlt and side walls are 
the two parietal bones; completing the side walls, and 
extending for a short distance along the side of the floor, 
are the two tevn/poral bones; the vertex of the sknll is at 
the junction of the two parietal bones with each other. 



h the stun immediately to the right of the mesial plane, 
ig. 6, with, in addition, BO, basi-occipltal ; EO, ex-occIpital: 

WpetroM-temporal; BS,ba8i-sphenoid;PS, pre-sphenoid (the letters a^^ 

ta the sphenoidal sinus) ; OS, orbito-sphenoid; ML, mes-ethmoid; SO, septM 
cartUageVnose; V, vomer; PI, palate; Pt, pterygoid 
itnus 7 Pf, pituitary fossa; /m, foramen magnum; a, angle; and s, symphysis 
of lower jaw. 


The fourteen bones of the face, which are situated below 
and in front of the cranium; enter into the formation of the 
walls of cavities which open on the front of the face; thus 
they complete, along with the frontal, sphenoid, and etlmoid, 
the walls of the two orbits in which the eye-balls are 
lodged; along with the ethmoid and sphenoid, the walls of 
the nostrils; and they form' the osseous walls of the mouth. 
Aj 3 a general rule, the cranial bones are expanded, and plate- 
like in form. The outer surface of each bone assists in 
fonning the exterior of the cranium, and not unfrequently 
is marked by ridges or processes for the attachment of 
muscles. The inner surface, again, is smooth, and pitted 


with depressions, in which the convolutions of the brain 
are lodged, and also marked by grooves for the lodgment 
of dilated veins called blood sinuses, and of arteries termed 
meningeal The two surfaces of a cranial bone, dense in 
structure, are called its tahles^ outer and inner, and are 
separated from each other by bone, looser and more spongy 
in its texture, called diploe. In some localities, more 
especially in certain of the bones which form the walls 
of the nostrils, the diploe disappears, and comparatively 
wide interspaces separate the two tables which contain air, 
and are called air-sinuses. The margins of the bones are 
dentienlated, and it is by the interlocHng of the denticula* 
tions of adjacent bones that they are jointed together, the 
joints being named sutures. The bones are pierced by 
holes or foramina, and similar holes exist between the 
adjacent margins of some of the bones. These foramina 
are mostly situated in the floor of the skull, and transmit 
arteries into the cranial cavity to supply the brain and 
the inner table with blood, and veins and nerves out of 
the cavity. The largest of these holes is called foramen 
moLgnum, It lies in the occipital bone, immediately above 
the liug of the atlas; through it the spinal marrow becomes 
continuous with the brain, and the vertebral arteries pass 
to supply the brain with blood. 

The Occipital, or bone of the Back of the Head (Figs. 6 Occipital 
and 7, and Plate XIII.), consists of four originally distinct 
pieces fused into a curved pkte-Hke bone. Its subdivisions 
are arranged around the foramen magnum — the basilar 
part, basi-occipital, in front; the condyloid parts, ex-occipi- 
tals, one on each side ; and the tabular part, or supra-occipil^ 
behind. The anterior surface of the supra-occipital is sub- 
divided into four fossae, in the two upper of which are 
lodged the occipital lobes of the cerebrum, in the two lower 
the cerebellum ; the upper and lower pairs of fossae are 
separated by a groove for the lodgment of the lateral 
venous sinus. The posterior surface is marked by a pro- 
tuberance and by curved lines for the attachment of 
muscles; by its margin the supraroccipital articulates with 
the parietal and temporal bones. Each ex-occipital has 
on its under surface a smooth condyle for articulatioa 
with the atlas; in front of the condyle is a foramen which 
transmits the last or ninth cranial nerve, called hypoglossd, 
and behind it a foramen for the transmission of a vem 
sometimes exists. The basi-occipital articulates and, in 
ihe adult skull, is fused with the body of the sphenoid 
(Fig. 7). The upper surface of the hasi-ocdpital is grooved 
for the lodgment of the medulla oblonp-ta. 

Sometimes the part of the supraroccipital situated above 
tbe protuberance and upper curved fine ossifies as an inde- 
pendent bone, called interparietal. In some m amm als, as 
the sheep, the existence of an interparLetal in the young 
skull is the rule and not the exception. 

The Sphenoid or Wedge-shaped bone (Fig. 7, and Plate Sphenoid. 
XII.), lies at the base of the skuH; it articulates behind 
with the occipital; in front it is jointed to the ethmoid and 
frontal, and by its lateral processes or wings to the frontal, 
parietal, and temporal bones. From its position, therefore, 
it binds together all the bones of the cranium, and, more- 
over, articulates with many of those of the face. For con- 
structive purposes it is the most important bone of the 
head. It consists of a centrum or body, with which four 
pairs of processes are connected. The body has a deep 
depression on its upper surface, compared in shape to a 
Turkish saddle, in which is lodged the pituitary body; 
hence it is called pituitary fossa. In front of lihis fossa 
is a ridge which marks the place of union of the pre' and 
post-sphemidal subdivisions of the body of this bone; the 
body is grooved laterally for the interned carotid arte^ 
and the cavemons blood sinuses, and it is hollowed out m 
its interior to form the sphenoid^ air-sinuses: these ais> 
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sinuses are partially closed in front by a pair of small bony 
plates called sphenoidal spongy hones, or bones of Bertin, 
Behind the pituitary fossa is a pair of processes called 
posterior clinoid, from which the bone slopes back to the 
basi-occipital; tMs slope is called the dorsum sellce, and on 
it rests Ihe pons Varolii From the posterior part of each 
side of the body the great wings, or alirsphenoids, pass 
outwards and upwards to the sides of the skuE, and each 
sends off a glate-like process to enter into the formation 
of the outer wall of the orbit. From the anterior part of 
each side of the body the lesser wings, orUtosphenoids, 
pass outwards, and assist in forming the roof of each orbit; 
each orbito-sphenoid ends internally in a knob-like process 
called anterior dinoid, and at its root is a foramen called 
optic, which transmits the second nerve, or nerve of sight, 
into the orbit From the great wings on each side, close 
to its junction with the body, a pair of pterygoid processes, 
called internal and external, project downwards, and the 
internal process ends in a slender hook termed the hmmlar 
process. The ali-sphenoid is pierced by foramina called 
rotundvM, ovale, and spinosum, the two former of which 
transmit divisions of the fifth cranial nerve, the last an 
artery to the membranes of the hrainj between the orbito- 
and ali-sphenoids is a fissure which transmits the third, 
fcurth, sixth, and first divisions of the fifth cranial nerve 
into the orbit; and at the root of the pterygoid processes 
is the vidian canal, for the transmission of a nerve of the 
same name. 

The Ethmoid, or Sieve-like bone (Fig. 7, and Plate XHL, 
fig, 6), is situated between the two orbital plates of the frontal, 
and in front of the body of the sphenoid. It is cnboidal in 
shape, and is composed of a central portion and two lateral 
masses, which are connected together by a thin horizontal 
plate pierced with holes like a sieve, and called erihrifarm. 
This cribriform plate forms a part of the floor of the cranial 
cavity ; on it rest the two olfactory bulbs, and the branches 
of the nerves of smell, called olfactory or first cranial 
nerves, pass from the bulbs through the holes in this plate 
into the nose. The central portion of the bone is a mesial 
perpendicular plate, mes-ethmoid, and forms a part of the 
septum which subdivides the nose into the right and left 
nostrils. Each lateral mass consists of an external smooth 
plate, os planum, which assists in forming the inner wall 
of the orbit ; and an internal convoluted part, called 
superior and middle spongy hones or turhinods, which enter 
Into the formation of the outer wall of the nostril These 
turhinala are associated, with the distribution of the nerves 
of smell; in the toothed whales, where there are no olfactory 
nerves, the turbinals are absent, whilst in some mammals, 
as the crested seal, they assume a highly convoluted form. 
The lateral masses are hollowed out into air-sinuses, called 
ethmoidal cells, which communicate with the nostrils and 
■with corresponding sinuses in the sphenoid and frontal 
bones. 

The Frontal, or hone of the Forehead (Figs, 6 and 7, and 
Plate Xin.), consists originally of a right and left lateral half, 
united, by the frontal suture in the middle line of the fore- 
head. As a rule, this suture disappears in early life, and a 
single greatly curved bone is formed. The bone is convex 
forwards, to form the rounded forehead, and presents two 
minences, the centres of ossification of the bone ; at the 
root of the nose is an elevation called glabella, extendhig 
outwards, from which, on each side, is the supra'^iHary 
ridge, corresponding to the position of the eyebrow. In 
the crania of some races, e.g., the Australian, the forward 
projection of the glabella ,and supra-ciliary ridges is con- 
siderable ; and. in the well-known sknll from the valley of 
the Neander it has reached a remarkable size. These 
ndges and the glabella mark the position of the air-sinuses 
in the frontal bone. The upper border of each orbit, which 


ends internally and externally in a process of bone called 
angular, forms the lower boundary of the forehead. The 
cerebral surface of the bone is deeply^ concave, for the 
reception of the frontal lobes of the brain ; the concavity 
is deepened by the backward projection of two thin plates 
of bone which form the roofs of the orbits, which plates 
are separated from each other by the deep notch in which 
the ethmoid bone is lodged ; along the margins of this 
notch may he seen the openings into the frontal air-sinuses. 

The Parietal bones, two in number (Figs, 6 and 7, and Parietal. 
Plate XIV.), form the greater part of the side wall of the 
skull, and mount upwards to the vertex, where they unite 
together along the line of the sagittal ^suture. Each bone 
possesses about the centre of its outer surface an eminence, 
the centre of ossification of the bone, with which a hollow 
on the cerebral surface, lodging a convolution of the parietal 
lobe of the brain, corresponds. The bone is quadrilateral 
in form. Three of its margins are strongly denticulated, 
for junction with the occipital, frontal, and con’csponding 
parietal; the fourth is scale-like, for union with the tem- 
poral, and forms the squamous suture; near the upper^ 
margin on the cerebral surface is a groove for the lodgment 
of the superior longitudinal venous sinus. The anterior 
inferior angle articulates with the ali-sphenoid, and is 
marked by a groove for the meningeal artery; the posterior 
inferior is grooved for the laieral venous sinus, and articu- 
lates with the mastoid of the temporal 
The Temporal bones, two in number (Figs. 6 and 7, TemBomi 
and Plate XIV.), are placed at the side and base of the ^ 
skuH, and are remarkable for containing in their interior 
the organs of hearing. Each bone consists originally of 
four subdivisions — a sqnamoso-zygomatic, a tympanic, a 
petro-mastoid, and a styloid — ^wHch in course of time fuse 
together to form an irregular-shaped hone. The squamous 
part of the squamoso-zygomatic is a thin plate which forms 
that part of the side of the skull iamiliarly known as the 
" temple." The zygoma extends horizontally forwards as 
a distinct arched process, to join the malar or ohook-bone. 

At the root of the zygoma is a smooth fossa, called glenoid, 
which receives the condyle of the lower jaw, and assists in 
forming the temporo-maxillary joint. The tympanic portion 
forms in*the foetus a ring, which enlarges subsequently into 
1 a curved plate that forms the wall of the external auditory 
meatus, or passage into the tympanum or middlcj ear. The 
tympanic and squamoso-zygomatic parts of the bone fuse 
together; but a fissure, called Glaserian, situated behind 
the glenoid fossa, marks their original separation; in this 
fissure the slender process of the malleus (one of the bones 
of the tympanum) is lodged. The petro-mastoid or periotic 
part of the temporal contains the organ of hearing, and is 
compheated in its internal anatomy. It extends forwards 
and inwards along the floor of the skull, and forms on the 
exterior of the skull the large nipple-shaped mastoid i)ro- 
cess. This process is rough on its outer surface, for the 
attachment of muscles, and is hollowed out internally into 
the mastoid cells or air-sinuses, which communicate with 
the tympanum or middle ear. The petrous-temporal is 
distinguished by its stony hardness, and has the form of a 
three-sided pyramid. Its apex lies in relation to the side 
of the body of the sphenoid ; its base corresponds to the 
tympanic cavity and external meatus ; its under surface is 
rough, and forms a part of the under surface of the skuU; 
its anterior and posterior surfaces are smooth and in rela- 
tion to certain parts of the brain. The petrous part of the 
bone is traversed by a canal which transmits the internal 
carotid artejy and spnpathetic nerve into the cranial 
cavity; in its posteilor surface is a pjissago, interml 
meatus, down which the seventh cranial nerve proceeds ; 
at the bottom of the meatus the auditory part of that 
nerve enters the internal ear, wliilst the part of the nerve 
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whicli goes to the muscles of the face traverses a canal in 
the bone, called aqueduct of Fallopius, which ends ex- 
ternally, between the styloid and mastoid processes, in the 
styloma^oid foramen. The styloid process is a slender part 
of the bone which projects downwards from the tympanic 
plate, and is connected with the small cornu of the hyoid 
bone by the stylo-hyoid ligament It does not unite with 
the rest of the bone until a comparatively late period. 
Between the petrous-temporal and ex- occipital is the 
jugular foramen, which transmits out of the skull the 
eighth cranial nerve and the internal jugular vein. 

Bones of The fourteen bones of the Face are, as a rule, much 

the face, smaller than those of the Cranium; some have the form 
of thin scales, others are more irre^ar in shape. They 
are named as follows: — Two superior maxillary, two 
palate, two malar, two nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior 
turbinal, a vomer, and an inferior maxilla. 

Upper jaw. The Superior Maxillae, or bones of the Upper Jaw (Figs. 

6 and 7, and Plate XIV,), form the skeleton of a large part 
of the face, and enter into the formation of the walls of the 
cavities of the nose, month, and orbit ; around them the 
other bones of the face are grouped. The facial surface 
of each bone presents in front a large foramen for the 
transmission of the infra-orbital branch of the fifth cranial 
nerve, and behind, several small foramina for the trans- 
mission of nerves to the teeth in the upper jaw. On the 
same surface is a rough process for articulation with the 
malar bone. The orbital surface is smooth, forms the 
' floor of the orbit, and possesses a canal in which the infra- 
orbital nerve Ues. The nasal surface forms a part of the 
outer wall and floor of the nostril, and presents a hole 
leading into a large hollow in the substance of the bone, 
called the antrum, or superior maxillary air-sinus. The 
nasal surface articulates with the inferior turbinal and 
palate bones. The nasal and facial surfaces become con- 
tinuous with each other at the anterior aperture^ of the ! 
nose, and from them a strong process ascends to join the 
frontal bone close to the glabella ; this process also articu- 
lates with the lachrymal and nasal bones. The palatal 
surface forms a part of the bony roof of the mouth, and 
presents in front a small hole (the inmme foravmr^ which 
communicates with the nose. In the sheep and many other 
mammals this hole is of large size; the palatal surface is 
bounded externally by a thick elevated border, in which 
are the sockets, or alveoli, for the lodgment of the fangs 
of the teeth; internally this surface articulates by a narrow 
border with the other superior maxilla and with the vomer, 
and, posteriorly, with the palate-bone. 

Palate- The Palate-bone (Fig. V, and Plate XIV.) lies in con- 
bone. tact with the inner surface and posterior border of the 
superior maxilla, and separates it from the sphenoid. It 
is in shape not unlike the capital letter L, the horizontal 
limb forming the hinder part of the bony roof of the 
mouth by its lower surface, and the back part of the floor 
■of the nose by its upper. The ascending limb assists in 
forming the outer wall of the nose, and subdivides into 
an anterior, or arlital, and a, posterior, or sphenoidal, pro- 
cess. At the junction of the two limbs is the pyramidal 
process, which articulates with the lower ends of the 
pterygoid processes of the sphenoid. 

Vomer. The Vomer (Fig. 7), shaped like a ploughshare, lies 
vertically in the mesM plane of the nose, and forms a 
large part of the partition which separates one nostril from 
the other. It articulates above with the under surface of 
the body of the sphenoid and the mea-ethmoid ; below 
with the palatal processes of the superior maxillae and 
palate-bones ; in front with the septal cartilage of the nose, 
whilat the posterior border is free, and forms the hinder 

edge of the nasal septum. i x i - 

The Inferior Turbinated is a shghtly convoluted bone 


situated on the outer wall of the nose, where it articulates Inferior 
with the superior maxilla and palate a little below the turbinated, 
middle turbinal of the ethmoid. 

The Lachrymal (Fig. 6) is a small scale-like bone, in Lacbrjuial. 
shape not unlike a finger-nail, placed at the inner wall 
of the orbit, and fitting between the ethmoid, superior 
maxilla, and frontal bones. It has a groove on the outer 
surface, in which is lodged the lachrymal sac. 

The Nasal (Fig. 6) is a tMn, somewhat elongated Nasal, 
bone, which, articulating with its fellow in the middle 
line, forms with it the bony bridge of the nose; above, it 
articnlates with the frontal, and by its outer border with 
the ascending process of the superior maxiUa. 

The Malar bone (Fig. 6), irregular in shape, forms the Malar, 
prominence of the cheek, and completes the ^outer w^ 
of the orbit. It rests upon the superior maxilla; by its 
orbital plate it articulates with the great wing of the 
sphenoid; by its ascending process with the external 
angular process of the frontal; by its posterior process with 
the zygomatic process of the tempoml, so as to complete 
the zygomatic arch. 

The Inferior Maxilla, Lower Jaw, orMandible (Figs. 6 and Mandible 
7, and Plate XIV., fig. 9), is a large horse-shoe shaped bone, 
which has the distinction of being the only movable bone of 
the head. It consists originally of two separate halves, which 
nnite during the first year of life into a single bone at the 
symphysis or chin. » A characteristic feature of the human 
lower jaw is the forwdrd slope of the bone at the chin, for 
in other mammals the symphysis inclines backwards. In 
the upper border of this bone are the sockets for the lower 
i series of teeth. At the posterior end of the horse-shoe 
curve on each side the bone ascends almost vertically, and 
terminates in two processes — an anterior, or coronoid, 
which is for the insertion of the temporal muscle, and a 
posterior, or condyle, which is for articulation with the glen- 
oid fossa of the temporal bone. Where the ascending and 
horizontal limbs of the bone are contiuuous, it forms the 
aTigle, which is almost a right angle. On the inner surf^e 
of the ascending limb is a large foramen, communicating 
with a canal which traverses the bone below the sockets 
for the teeth. In this canal are lodged the nerves and 
blood-vessels for these teeth. 

The Hyoid bone lies in the neck, on the same plane as Hyoid, 
the lower border of the inferior maxilla (Figs. 6 and 7). It 
is shaped like the letter U, and consists of a body, or 6^ 
hyal, from which two long horns, or styh-hyals, project 
backwards. At the junction of the body and horns two 
smaller cornua, or cerato-hyals, project upwards, and are 
connected with the styloid processes of the temporal bones, 
or stylo-hyals, by the stylo-hyoid ligaments, or epirJiyals, 

The hyoid is the bone from which the muscles of the 
tongue arise, and it is situated immediately above the 
thyroid cartilage of the larynx, to which it is attached by 
ligaments. 

In its general form the Skull is ovoid, with the long General 
axis extending antero-posteriorly, the frontal and occipM 
ends rounded, and the sides somewhat flattened. . ^ts 
average length in the people of the British Islands is a 
little more than 7 inches; its greatest breadth about 6| 
inches; and its height, from the plane of the foramen 
magnum to the vertex, about inches. Its greatest 
circumference is about 21 inches. The breadth of the 
face across the zygomatic arches is about 5 inches.^ The 
average capacity of the brain cavity is 92 cubic inches. 

The British skull is doHcho-cephalic and orthognathic. 

(See AsiTHEOPOioav.) 

The lateral regions of the skull are called the temporal 
fossae, and give origin to the temporal muscles. Under 
cover of each zygomatic arch is the zygomatis fossa. At 
the bottom of this is a hollow between the superior ma x i l la 
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and fiptenoid, called ^hmo^m^illary fosm^ from which 
the pterygo^maxUl^^ extends downwards between 

the pterygoid and superior maxillary; and the sphmo- 
maodUary fissure extends upwards into the orbit. The 
orbit is a four-walled pyramidal cavity, with the base 
directed forward to the face, and the apex backward to 
the brain cavity. At the apex are the foramina in the 
sphenoid, through which the nerve of sight and other nerves 
pass from the brain to the eyeball, muscles, and other soft 
structures within the orbit. 

The nostrils open on the front of the face by a large 
opening situated between the two superior maxillae, and 
bound^ above by the two nasals. The sides of the 
opening pasp down almost vertically to join the floor, and 
are not rounded off as in the ape's skull ; from the centre 
of the floor a sharp process, the nasal spine of the superior 
maxillae projects forwards, and forms a characteristic 
feature of the human skull. Attached to sides of the 
opening are the lateral cartilages of the nose, which form 
the wings of the nostrils, and so modify the position of 
their openings that in the face they look downwards. The 
nostnls are separated from each other by a vertical mesial 
partition composed of the mes-ethmoid, vomer, and triangular 
nasal cartilage, the last-named of which projects forward 
beyond the anterior surface of the upper jaw, and con- 
tributes materially to the prominence of the nose. The 
outer wall of each nostril presents the convoluted turbinals, 
which are separated from each other by horizontal passages 
extending antero-posteriorly ; the superior passage or 
Tneatus lies between the superior and middle turbinals of 
the ethmoid, and is continued into the sphenoidal and 
posterior ethmoidal air-sinuses; the middle meatus lies 
between the middle and inferior turbinals, and is continued 
into the frontal, anterior ethmoidal, and maxillary air 
sinuses. These sinuses are therefore extensions of the nasal 
chamber or respiratory passage, and correspond with the 
air cavities which exist in so many of the bones of birds ^ 
the inferior meatm lies between the inferior turbinal and 
floor of the nose ; into its anterior part opens the nasal 
duct which conveys the tears from the front of the eyeball 
The posterior openings of the nose are separated from each 
other by the hinder edge of the vomer, and are placed 
between the iutemal pterygoid plates of Ihe sphenoid. 

The skull varies in appearance at different periods of life. 
In infancy the face is small, about ^th of the size of the 
entire head, for the teeth are stOl rudimentaiy and the 
jaws are feeble ; the centres of ossification of the cranial 
bones are prominent; the forehead projects; the skull is 
widest at the parietal eminences ; the air-sinuses, and bony 
ridges corresponding to them, have not formed. In the 
adiilt the face is about half the size of the head, and its 
vertical diameter greatly elongated, from the growth of the 
antrunp-j the nose, and the dental borders of the jaws ; and 
the ang^e of the lower jaw is almost a right angle. In old 
age the teeth fall out, the jaws shrink in, their dental 
borders become absorbed, the angle of the lower jaw, as in 
infancy, is obtuse ; the vertex and floor of the skull also 
become flattened, and the sides bulge outwards, — changes 
due to ^avitation and the subsidence of the bones by their 
own weight. 

The ski^ of a woman is smaller and lighter, with the 
muscular ridges and projections due to the air sinuses less 
strongly marked than in a man, but with the eminences 
or centr^ of ossification more prominent. The more 
feeble air sinuses imply a more restricted respiratory 
activity and a less active mode of life than in a man. The 
internal capacity ie_ about 10 per cent, less than that of 
the male. The face is smaller in proportion to the cranium; 
Ihe cranium is more flattened at the vertex, and the height 
is consequently not so great in proportion to the length as 


in the man. In the female skull, therefore, the infantile 
characters are less departed from than is the case in the male. 

Turning now to the AppBimicuxAB Skeleton, we Rb all 
consider first that of the Superiob or Thoracic or 
Pectoral Extremity, or Upper Limb. The Upper Limb Upper 
may be subdivided into a proximal part or shoulder, a Limb, 
distal part or hand, and an intermediate shaft, which con- 
sists of an upper arm or hracJdum, and a fore-arm or anti- 
hracMum, In each of these subdivisions certain bones are 
found ; in the shoulder, the clavicle and scapula ; in the 
upper arm, the humerus ; in the fore-arm, the radius and 
ulna, the bone of the upper arm in man being longer than 
the bones of the fore-arm; in the hand, the carpal and 
metacarpal bones and the phalanges. The scapula and 
clavicle together form an imperfect bony arch, the Scapular 
Arch or Shoulder Girdle ; the shaft and hand form a free 
divergent Appendage. The shoulder girdle is the direct 
medium of connection between the axial skeleton and the 
divergent part of the Hmb; its anterior segment, the 
clavicle, articulates with the upper end of the sternum, 
whilst its posterior segment, the scapula, approadies, but 
does not reach, the dorsal spines. 


V 



8.— Diagramxnatic section to represent the relationn of the ehohlder (rirdio to 
the trunh. V, a Doraal Vertebra ; G, a Rib ; St, the Sternum ; Sc, the Scapula ; 

Cr, the Coracoid ; 01, the Clavicle j M, the Heniecue at ite eternal end ; H, the 
Humerus. 

The Clavicle, or Collar Bone (Pig. 9), is an elongated Clavicle, 
bone which extends from the upper end of the sternum 
horizontally outwards, to articulate with the acromion 
process of the scapula. It presents a strong sigmoidal 
curve, which is associated with the transverse and horizontal 
direcrion of the axis of the human shoulder. It is slender 
in the female, but powerful in muscular males, ; its sternal 
end thick and somewhat triangular; its acromial end, 
flattened from above downwards, has an oval articular 
surface for the acromion. Its shaft has four surfaces for 
the attachment of muscles; and a strong ligament, con- 
necting it with the coracoid, is attached to the under 
surface, near the outer end, whilst near the inner a strong 
ligament passes between it and the first rib. The clavicle 
is abseiit in the hoofed quadiupeds, in the seals and whales, 
and is feeble in the carnivora; but is well foimed, not only 
in man, but in apes, bats, and in many rodents and 
insectivora. 

The Scapula, or Shoulder Blade (Fig. 9), is the most Scaptila 
important bone of the shoulder girdle, and is present in 
all mammals. It lies at the upper and back part of the 
wall of the chest, reaching from the second to the seventh 
rib. Its form is plate-like and triangular, with three 
surfaces, three borders, and three angles. The funda- 
mental fonn of the scapula, as seen in the mole, is that of 
a three-sided prismatic rod, and its assumption of the 
plate or blade-hke character in mhn is in connection with 
the great development of the muscles which rotate the 
humerus at the shoulder joint. Its costal or ventral 
surface is in relation to the ribs, from which it is separated 
by certain muscles: one, called subscapularis, arises from 
the surface itself, which is often termed suhscapular fossa^ 

The dorsum or back of the scapula is traversed from 
behind forward^ by a prominent spine (PL XIV,> fig. 1, S), 
which lies in the proper axis of the scapula, and subdivides 
this aspect of the bone into a surface above the spina, the 
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mjwfXr ox pTo&spmous fossaj and one below the spine, the 
infrcir as post-spinous fossa. The spine arches forwards, to 
end in a broad flattened process, 
the acromion^ which has an oval 
articular surface for the clavicle ; 
both spine and acromion are 
largely developed in the human 
scapula in correlation with the 
great size of the trapezius and 
deltoid muscles, which are con- 
cerned in the elevation and ab- 
duction of the upper limb. The 
borders of the scapula, directed 
upwards, backwards, and down- 
wards, give attachment to several 
muscles. The angles are inferior, 
supero-posterior, and supero-an- 
terior. The supero-anterior is the 
most important j it is truncated, 
and presents a large, shallow, oval, 
smooth surface, the glenoid fossa^ 
for articulation with the humerus, 
to form the shoulder joint Over- 
hanging the glenoid fossa is a 
curved beak-like process, the 
coracoid, which is of importance 
as corresponding with the separate 
coracoid bone of birds and reptiles. 

The Une of demarcation between 
it and the scapula proper is 
marked on the upper border of 
the scapula by the aupra-scapular 
notch. 

The Humerus, or bone of the 
Upper Arm (Fig. 9), is a long bone, 
and consists of a shaft and two 
extremities. The upper extremity 
of this bone possesses 
spheroidal smooth surface, the 
l^ad, for articulation with the 
glenoid fossa of the scapula; it 
is surrounded by a narrow con- 
stricted nech, and where the neck 
and shaft become continuous with 
each other, two processes or tuberosities are found, 
to which are attached the rotator muscles arising 
from the scapular fossae. Between the tuberosities is a 
groove in which the long tendon of the biceps rests. A 
line drawn through the head of the humerualpeipendiciilar 
to the middle of its articular smf ace, forms with the axis of 
the shaft of the bone an angle of 40®. The shaft of the 
humerus is cyhndriform above, but flattened and expanded 
below ; about midway down the outer surface is a rough 
ridge for the insertion of the deltoid muscle, and on tie 
inner surface another rough mark for the insertion of the 
ooraco-brachialis. The demarcation between the cylindri- 
form and expanded parts of the shaft is marked by a 
shallow groove winding round the back of the bone, in 
which the musculo-spiral nerve is lodged. ^ The lower 
extremity of the humerus consists of an articular and a 
non-artioular portion.' The articular presents a small head 
or capitellum for the radius, and a pulley or trocUea for 
the movements of the ulna in flexion and extension of the 
limb. The non-articular part consists of two condyloid 
eminences, internal and external. From the external, or ^ 
cmdyU, a ridge passes for some distance along the outer 
border of the bone ; it gives origin to the supinator and 
extensor muscles in the fore-arm. From the internal emi- 
nence, or epUrocMea, a ridge passes up the inner border of 
the shaft of the bone; this eminence gives origin to the 


Fio, a.— The Appendicular Shele- 
a convex ton of the Left Upper l.tinb. 

Cl, clavicle j Sc, scapula , Ae 
acromion process; Cr, coracoid 
'ajHjlmmems; 


radius; U, hlna; C, opposite 
the eight carpal bones; Me, op- 
posite the dTexnetacaipsl bones; 
P, poUex, or thumb ; 11. index, 
m. middle, IV, ring, V. 
little finger. 


pronator and flexor muscles in the fore-arm. In nearly 
two per cent of the bodies examined in the anatomy-rooms 
in the university of Edinburgh, a hooked process has been 
seen projecting from the shaft of the bone, about 2 inches 
above the epi-trochlea ; this process is connected to the 
epi-trochlea by a fibrous band, so as to form a foramen, 
which has been called mproHxmdyloid^ In these cases 
the median nerve invariably passes through the foramen, 
and not unfrequently is accompanied by the brachial 
artery. In the feline carnivora and some other mammals 
a foramen constantly occurs in this part of the humerus, 
through which, as a rule, both nerve and artery proceed, 
though in the common seal it transmits only the nerve. 

Before describing the two bones of the fore-arm, the 
anatomist should note the range of movement which can 
take place between them. In one position, which is called 
mpim, they lie parallel to each other, the radius being the 
more external bone, and the palm of the hand j^ing 
directed forwards; in the other or prom position the 
radius crosses obliquely in front of the ulna, and the palm 
of the hand is direct^ backwards. Not only the bones 
of the fore-arm, but those of the hand are supposed to be 
in the supine position when they are described. 

The Eadius (Fig. 9) is the outer bone of the For&ann, and Radius, 
like all long bones possesses a shaft and two extremities. 

The upper extremity or head has a shallow, smooth cup for 
moving on the capitellum of the humerus; the outer 
margin of the cup is also smooth, for articulation with the 
ulna and annular ligament; below the cup is a constricted 
nech, and immediately below the neck a tuberosky for the 
insertion of the biceps. The shaft of the bone possesses 
three surfaces for the attachment of muscles, and a sharp 
inner border for the interosseous membrane. The lower 
end of the bone is much broader than the upper, and is 
I marked posteriorly by grooves for the lodgment of tendons 
passing to the ba^ of the hand ; from its outer border a 
pointed styloid process projects downwards; its inner border 
has a smooth shallow fossa for arriculation with the ulna, and 
its broad lower surface is smooth and concave, for articula- 
t? n with the scaphoid and semilunar bones of the wrist 

The Ulna (Fig. 9) is also a long bone. Its upper end is Ulna, 
subdivided into two strong processes by a deep fossa, the 
greater sigmoid cavity, windi possesses a smooth surface 
for articulation with the trocMea of the humerus. The 
anterior or coronoid process is marked by an obHque ridge 
for the insertion of the brachiaHs anticus, whilst the pos- 
terior or oUcranon process gives insertion to the l^ge 
triceps muscle of the upper arm. Immediately below the 
outer border of the great sigmoid cavity is the smaU 
sigmoid cavity for articulation with the side of the head of 
the radius. The shaft of the bone possesses three surfaces 
for the attachment of muscles, and a sharp outer border 
for the interosseous membrane. The lower end,. much 
smaller than the upper, has a pointed styloid process and 
a smooth articular surface, the outer portion of which is 
for the lower end of the radius, the lower part for moving 
on a cartilage of the wrist joint called the triangular fibio- 
cartilage. 

The Hand consists of the Carpus or wrist, of the Meta- Sand, 
carpus or palm, and of the free Digits, the thumb and four 
fingers. Anatomists describe it with the palm turned to 
the front, and with its axis in line with lie axis of the 
fore-arm. 

The Carpal or Wrist bones (Kg. 9) are eight in number Carpus, 
and ( fitnall in size ; they are arranged in two rows, a 
proximal, — Le, a row next the f ore-arm,—- consisting of the 
scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, and pisiform ; and a distal, 

— ie. a row next the 1x>nes of the palm,— consisting of a 
trapezium, trapezoid, os magnum, and unciform ; the bones 
in each row being named in the order they are met with, 



Meta- 
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from the radial or outlet to the ulnar or inner side of the 
wrist. It is ■unnecessary to give a separate description of 
each hone. Except the pisiform or pea-shaped hone, 
which articulates with the front of the cuneiform, each 
carpal bone is short and irregularly cuhoidal in shape ; its 
anterior (or palmar) surface and its posterior (or dorsal) being 
rough, for the attachment of ligaments ; its superior ^d 
’ inferior surfaces being invariably smooth, for arfcieulation 
with adjacent hones ; whilst the inner and outer surfaces 
are also smooth, for articulation, except the outer surfaces 
.of the scaphoid and trapezium (the two external bones of 
the carpus), and the inner surfaces of the cuneiform and 
unciform (the two internal hones). Occasionally a ninth or 
supemumeraiy bone may arise from the subdivision of the 
scaphoid, semilunar, or trapezoid, into two pieces j more 
rarely a distinct hone is found in the human "wrist inter- 
calated between the trapezoid, os magnum, semilunar, and 
scaphoid, which corresponds in position to the os inter- 
medium, found constantly in the wrist of the orang, gibbon, 
the tailed apes, and many rodents and insectivora. 

The Metacarpal bones, or bones of the Pahn of the Hand, 
are five in number (Fig. 9), They are mmiature long 
bones, and each possesses a shaft and two extremities. 
The metacarpal of the thumb is the shortest, and diverges 
outwards from the rest ; its carpal extremity is saddle- 
shaped, for articulation with the trapezium; its shaft is 
somewhat compressed, and its phalangeal end is smooth 
and rounded, for the first phalanx of the thumb. The 
four other metacarpal bones belong to the four fingers : 
they are almost parallel to each other, and diminish in size 
from the second to the fifth. Their carpal ends articulate 
with the trapezoid, os magnum, and uncifonn : their shafts 
are three-sided : their phalangeal ends articulate with the 
first phalanges of the fingers. 

The number of Digits in the hand is five, which is the 
highest number found in the mammalia They are dis- 
tinguished by the names of poUex or thumb, and index, 
middle, ring, and little fingers. Their skeleton consists of 
fourteen bones, named phalanges, of which the thumb 
possesses two, and each of the four fingers three. The 
phalanx next the metacarpal hone is the first, that which 
carries the nail is the terminal or ungual phalanx, whilst 
the intermediate bone is the second phalanx. Each is a 
mmiature long hone, with two articular extremities and an 
intermediate shaft, except the terminal phalanges, which 
have an articular surface dnly at their proximal ends, the 
distal end being rounded and rough, to afford a surface 
for the lodgment of the nail. 

The Ineeeioe or Pelvio Extebmity, or Lower Limb, 
consists of a proximal part or haunch, a distal part or foot, 
and an intermediate shaft subdivided into thigh and leg. 
Each part has 
its appropriate 
skeleton : in the 
haunch, the pel- 
vic or innomi- ^ 

nate bone ; in the 
thigh, the femur/ 

in the leg, the p 

tibia and fibula Fio. lO^niac^amtnatic section to represent the relations 
of the PelTic curdle to the Trunk. V, a sacral yertehra; 
^tne THUgn- Done n, the Uium; P, the two pubic hones meeting in front 
man being symphysis; F, the femur. 

longer than the leg-bones); in front of the knee, the 
patella; in the foot, the tarsal and metatarsal hones and 
phalanges. The bone of the haunch forms an arch or 
Pelvic Girdle, which articulates behind with the side of the 
sacrum, and arches forward to articulate with the opposite 
haunch-bone at the pubic symphysis. It is the direct 
medium of connection between the axial skeleton and the 
shaft and foot, which form a free divergent Appendage. 



The Os Tnnominatum, or Haunch-bone, is a large irre- Pelvic 
gular plate-like bone, wMch forms the lateral and anterior ghdle, 
boundary of the cavity of the pelvis. In early life it con- 
sists of three bones—ilium, ischium, and pubis — ^which 
unite about the twenty-fifth year into a single bone. 

These bones converge, and join to form a deep fossa or 
cup, the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity , on the outer surface 
of the bone, which lodges the head of the thigh-hone at 
the Mp-joini One-fifth of this cup is formed by the 
pube^, and about two-fifths each by the ischium and iHum, 

At the bottom of the acetabulum is a depression, to the 
sides of which the interavticulaT ligament of the hip-joiLt 
is attached. From the acetabulum the ilium extends 
upwards and backwards, the ischium downwards and 
backwards, the pubis forwards and inwards. In front of 
the acetabulum is a large hole, the obturator or thyroid 
,, which is bounded by the ischium and pubes; 


Ilium. 
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behind the acetabulum is the 
deep sciatie notch, which is 
bounded by the ischium and 
ilium. 

The IHum (Fig. 10) in man 
is a broad plate -Hke bone. 

In its most simple form, as in 
the kangaroo, it is a three- 
sided, prismatic, rod-like bone, 
one end of which enters into 
the formation of the acetabu- 
lum, whilst the other is free, 
and forms the iHac crest. In 
man, notwithstanding its ex 
panded form, three surfaces 
may also be recognised, cor- 
responding to the surfaces in 
theiliumof the kangaroo; and, as 
in that animal, the lower end 
aids m forming the acetabulum, 
while the upper end forms 
the iliac crest, which, in man, 
in conformity with the general 
expansion of the hone, is elon- 
gated into the sinuous crest 
of the iHum. This crest is of 
great importance, for it affords 
attachment to the broad muscles 
which form the wall of the ab- 
dominal cavity. One surface of 
the Hiumm external, and marked 
by curved lineswhich subdivide 
it into areas for the origin of 
the muscles of the buttock) 
another surface m anterior, and 
hollowed out to give origin to 
the iHacus muscle; the third, 
or interned, surface articulates pm Appendicular Skeleton 

posteriorly with the sacrum, fcke Left Lower Ltob. nmuTi^ 

T. '1 X X » 1 ‘x j* : Iflchium, Pb, puble, tbe three 

wMst anteriorly it forms a part parte of the Innomiuato bone i P, 

of the waU of the true pelvis. 

ine external is separated from hones; c, os caicia, forming promi- 

the anterior surface b 7 a border mTatoS* 

which joins the ^terior end of \ 

tne crest, where it forma a pro- The dotted line HH represents the 

MM, the superior tpme. 

About the middle of tma border of *he spine, 
is the anterior^ inferior spine. Between the externaland inter- 
nal smfaces is a border on which are found the posterior 
mperior^xAmferiorspi^ between the anterior and internal 
surfaces is the pectineal border, which forms part of the line 
of separation between the true and false pelvis. 

The Pubis (Fig. 11) is also a threenaided, prismatic, rod- 
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like bone, tbe fundamental for^n of widch is obscured by 
the modification in shape of its inner end. In human 
anatomy it is customary to regard it as consisting of a 
hody and of two branches, a horizontal and a descending 
ramus. The body and horizontal ramus form the funda- 
mental prismatic rod, and the descending ramus is merely 
a special offshoot from the inner end of the rod. The 
outer end of the rod takes a part in the formation of the 
acetabulm ; the inner end is expanded into the body of 
the pubis, and has a broad margin, or symphysis^ for 
articulation with the corresponding bone on the opposite 
side of the pelvis. The three surfaces are — 2 l superior^ for 
the ori^n of the pectineus muscle^ a posterior ^ which 
enters into the wall of the true pelvis] and an inferior ^ 
which forms the upper boundary of the obturator foramen. 
The descending ramus is merely a downward prolongation 
of the inner end of the bone which joins the ischium, and 
aids in forming the side of the pubic arcL The junction 
of the outer end of the pubis with the Uium is marked by 
the pectineal mineme. The superior and posterior sur- 
faces are separated by the sharp pectineal line, which, 
starting from the spine of the pubis, runs outwards to aid 
in forming the brim of the true pelvis. 

The Ischium (Fig. 11), like the Uium and pubis, has 
the fundamental form of a three-sided prismatic rod. One ■ 
extremity (the upper) completes the acetabulum, whilst 
the lower forms the large promineuce, or tuler ischii The 
surfaces of the bone are internal or pelvic, external, and 
anterior. The pelvic and external surfaces are separated 
from each other by a sharp border, ou which is seen the 
ischial spine. The pelvic and anterior surfaces are sepa- 
rated by a border, which forms a part of the boundary of 
the obturator foramen; but the margin between the external 
and anterior surfaces is feebly marked. The tuberosity, 
a thick, rough, and strong process, gives origin to 
several powerful muscles; on it the body rests in the 
sitting posture; an offshoot, or ramus, ascends from it 
to join the descending ramus of the pubis, and com- 
pletes both the pubic arch and the margin of the obturator 
foramen. 

By the articulation of the two innominate’ bones with 
each other in front at the pubic symphysis, and with the 
sides of the sacrum behind, the osseous walls of the cavity 
of the Pelvis are formed. This cavity is subdivided into 
a false and a true pelvis. The false pelvis lies between 
the expanded wing-like portions of the two ilia. The true 
pelvis lies below the two pectineal lines and the base of 
the sacrum, which surround the upper orifice or brim of 
the true pelvis, or pelvic inlet; whilst its lower orifice or 
outlet is bounded behind by the coccyx, laterally by the 
ischial tuberosities, and in front by the pubic arcL In 
the erect attitude the pelvis is so inclined that the plane 
of the brim forms with the horizontal plane an angle of 
from 60® to 65®. The axis of the cavity is curved, and is 
represented by a line drawn perpendicularly to the planes 
of the brim, the cavity, and the outlet; at the brim it is 
directed upwards and forwards, at the outlet downwards 
and a little forwards. Owing to the inclination of the 
pelvis, the base of the sacrum is nearly 4 inches higher 
than the upper border of the pubic symphysis. The female 
pelvis is distinguished from the male by certam sexual 
characters. The bones are more slender, the ridges and 
processes for muscular attachment more feeble, the breadth 
and capacity greater, the depth less, the ilia more expanded, 
giving the greater breadth to the hips of a woman than a 
man; the inlet more nearly circular, the pubic arch wider, the 
distance between the tuberosities greater^ and the obturator 
foramen more triangular in the female than in the male. 
The greater capacity of the woman's than the man's pelvis 
is to afford greater room for the expansion of the uterus 


during pregnancy, and fur the expulsion of the ch3d at 
the time of birth. 

The Femur or Thigh-bone (Fig. 11) is the longest bone rennir. 
in the body, and consists of a shaft and two extremities. The 
upper extremity or head possesses a smooth convex surface, 
in which an oval roughened fossa, for the attachment of 
the inter-articular ligament of the £dp, is found; from the 
head a strong elongated neck passes downwards and out- 
wards to join the upper end of the shaft; the place of 
junction is marked by two processes or trochwvters: the 
external is of large size, and to it are attached many 
muscles; the internal is much smaller, and gives attach- 
ment to the psoas and iliacus. A line drawn through the 
axis of the head and neck forms with a vertical line drawn 
through the shaft an angle of 30®; in a woman this angle 
is less obtuse than in a man, and the obliquity of the 
shaft of the femur is greater in the former than in the 
latter. The shaft is almost cylindrical about its centre, 
but expanded above and below; its front and sides give 
origin to the extensor muscles of the leg; behind there is 
a rough ridge, which, though called Unea aspera, is really 
a narrow surface and not a line; it gives attachment to 
several musdes. The lower end of the bone presents 
a large smooth articular surface for the knee-joint, the 
anterior portion of which forms a trochlea or puHey for the 
movements of the patella, whilst the lower and posterior 
part is subdivided into two convex condyles by a deep 
fossa which gives attachment to the crucial ligaments of 
the knee. The inner and outer aorfaces of this end of the 
bone are rough, for the attachment of muscles and the 
lateral ligaments of the knee. 

The Patella or K.nee-pan (Fig. 11) is a small triangular Patella, 
flattened bone developed in the tendon of the great extensor 
muscles of the leg. Its anterior surface and sides are 
rough, for the attachment of the fibres of that tendon; its 
posterior surface is smooth, and enters into the formation 
of the knee-joint. 

Between the two bones of the leg there are no move- 
ments of pronation and supination as between the two 
bones of the fore-arm. The tibia and fibula are fixed in 
position; the fibula is always external, the tibia intemaL 

The Tibia or Shin-bone (Fig. 11) is the larger and Tibia, 
more importent of the two bones of the leg; the femur 
moves and rests upon its upper end, and down it the 
weight of the body in the erect position is transmitted to 
the foot Except the femur, it is the longest bone of the 
skeleton, and consists of a sh^t and two extremities. The 
upper extremity is broad, and is expanded into two tuher- 
osities, the external of which has a small articular facet 
inferiorly, for the head of the fibula; superiorly, the tuber- 
osities Imve two smooth surfaces, for articulation with the 
condyles of the femur; they are separated by an intermediate 
rough surface, from which a short spine projects, which gives 
attachments to the inter-articular crucial Kgaments^ and 
semilunar caitilages of the knee, and lies opposite the inter- 
condyloid fossa of the femur. The shaft of the bone is 
three-sided; its inner surface is subcutaneous, and forma 
the shin; its outer and posterior surfaces are for the origin 
of muscles; the anterior border forms the sharp ridge of the 
shin, and terminates superiorly in a tubercle for the inser- 
tion of the extensor tendon of the leg ; the outer border 
of the bone gives attachment to the inter-osseous membrane 
of the leg. The lower end of the bone, smaller than the 
upper, is prolonged into a broad process, itUerihal malleolus, 
which forms the inner prominence of the ankle : its under 
surface is smooth for articulation with the astragalus; exter- 
nally it articulates with the lower end of the fibula. 

The Fibula, or Splint-bone of the leg (Fig. 11), is a Ei'ibula. 
slender long bone with a shaft and two extremities. The 
upper end or head articulates with the outer tuberosity of 
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the tibia. The shaft is three-sided, and roughened for the 
origins of muscles; along the inner surface is a slender 
ridge for the attachment of the interosseous membrane. 
The lower end has a strong process {external vudleolus) 
projecting downwards to form the outer prominence of the 
ankle, and possesses a smooth inner surface for articulation 
with the astragalus, aboTe which is a rough surface for the 
attachment of ligaments which bind together the tibia and 
fibula. 

The Foot consists of the Tarsus, the Metatarsus, and the 
five free Digits or Toes, which is the maximum number 
found in mammals. The human foot is placed in the prone 
position, with the sole or plantar surface in relation to the 
ground ; the dorsum or back of the foot directed upwards ; 
the axis of the foot at about a right angle to the axis of the 
leg j and, the great toe or hallux, which is the corresponding 
digit to the thumb, at the inner border of tbe foot. The 
human foot, therefore, is a pentadactylous, plantigrade foot. 

The bones of the Tarsus, or Ankle (Fig. 11, Tr), are seven 
in number, and are arranged in two transverse rows, — a 
proximal, next the bones of the leg, consisting of the 
astragalus, os calcis, and scaphoid; a distal, next the 
metatarsus, consisting of the cuboid, ecto-, meso-, and 
ento-cuneiform. If tbe tarsal bones be looked at along 
with those of the metatarsus and toes, the hones of the 
foot may be arranged in two longitudinal columns, — an 
outer, consisting of Qie os calcis, cuboid, and the metatarsal 
bones and phalanges of the fourth and fifth toes ; an inner 
column consisting of the astragalus, scaphoid, three cunei- 
form, and the metatarsal bones and phalanges of the first, 
second, and third toes. The tarsal, like the carpal bones, 
are short and irregularly cuboidal; the dorsal and plantar 
surfaces are as a rule rough for ligaments, but as the 
astragalus is locked in between the bones of the leg and 
the os calcis, its dorsal and plantar surfaces, as well 
as the dorsum of the os calcis, are smooth for articu- 
lation; si mil a r ly, its lateral surfaces are smooth for 
articulation with the two malleoli The posterior surface 
of the os calcis projects backwards to form the prominence 
of the heel With this exception, the bones have their 
anterior and posterior surfaces smooth for articulatiou. 
Their lateral surfaces are also articular, except the outer 
surface of the os calcis and cuboid, which form the outer 
border ; and the inner surface of the os calcis, scaphoid, 
and ento-cuneiform, which form the inner border of the 
tarsus. A supernumerary bone is sometimes found in the 
human tarsus, from a subdivision of either the ento-cunei- 
form, astragalus, os calcis, or cuboid into two parts. In 
some rodents and other mammals eight is the normal 
number of bones in the tarsus. 

The Metatarsal bones and the Phalanges of the toes 
agree in number and general form with the metacarpal 
bones and the phalanges in the hand. The bones of the 
great toe^ or hallux are more massive than those of the 
other digits, and this digit, unlike the thumb or poUex, 
does not diverge from the other digits, but lies almost 
parallel to them* 


Development and Homologies of the Sheletm. 

It will now be advisable to consider briefly the mode of develc 
ment of skeleton, and along with the study of its genesis 
compare its several parts with each other, in order to ascertain 
correspondences In their arrangement and mode of origin erist ev 
if tney (finer in the function or office which they perform. Wh 
two or more porta or organs correspond with each other in structui 
relative position, and mode of origin, we say they are homoloeo 
pa^, or homologues; whilst parts which hare the same fonctio 
out do not correspond in structure, relative position, and mode 
crigm, m analogous parts, or analogues, homologous parts ha 
therefom a morpholomcal identity with each other, whilst analogo 
parts have a physKfiogical agreement. The same pacts may 
both homologous and analogous, as the fore-limbs of a bat and 


bird, both of which, with the same fundamental type of structure, 
are subservient to flight. In other coses analogous parts are not 
homologues, as is ilhistratcd by the wing of the insect, which, 
though subservient to flight, is nmdamentmy different in structure 
from the wing of the bat or bird. 

In the germinal wea of the fertilised vertebrate ovum a longitudi- 
nal groove appears which marks the beginning of the cranial cavity 
j 1 ^hc bottom of tMs cranio^ 


andsp 


spiiuu groove a slender rod is formed, called chorda dorsalis or woio- 
chard. Each side of the groove then becomes elevated as a thin mem- 
brane, to meet behind to enclose a canal in which the brain and spinal 
marrow are developed. Small dark masses, the primordial or jgroto- 
vertehrosj next form on each side of the chorda dorsalis. In these 

E roto-vertebree, about the sixth or seventh week of inti’a-uterine 
fe of the human ovum, little masses of cartilage appear, which 
correspond in number and position to the future spinal vertebrae. 
The part of the cartilage which forms the body of the future vertebra 
is developed around the chorda dorsalis, which it encloses in its 
substance, whilst the cartilaginous neural arch forms in the mem- 
brane which doses in the spinal canal. The formation of these 
cartilaginous vertebris is completed in the human embryo about the 
fourth month of intra-uterine life. The bodies of the cartilaginous 
vertebrge are connected together by plates or discs of intervening 
fibro-cartilage, which are also developed around the chorda dorsalis. 
After the enclosure of the rod-like chorda by the oartilaginous 
vertebrce and the inter-vertebral discs it disappears, no remains 
beiug found in the adult human body, or in mat ,of the higher 
vertebrates, except perhaps some slight traces in the soft pulpy 
centres of the inter-vertebral discs ; although in the cartilaginous fish 
it remains as a more or less complete structure throughout life. 

In each of the cartilaginous vertebra bone begins to form and 
to spread beyond its original point of formation, which is called 
a centre or nucleus of ossification ; the greater part of the body is 
formed from one of these centres, and each half of the neural arch 
from another ; whilst small ossifle centres arise for the tips of the 
spinous, transverse, and mammillary processes, and a special plate 
appears for both the upper and lower surfaces of the body ; tiie 
fusion of the various centres together to form a complete vertebra 
takes place between tbe twentieth and twenty-fifth year. The 
atlas has a separate centre for each lateral mass and one for the 
anterior boundary of the ring. The axis, in addition to the ossilic 
centres found in the vertebrse generally, has one or two for the 
odontoid process. The seventh cervical vertebra has the anterior 
bar of its transverse process developed from a separate centre. Each 
coccygeal vertebra possesses only a single centre, which representa 
the body of the bone. 

At the time when the cranio-spinal canal is being closed by 
the development of its membranous walls, the germinal layers cf 
the young embryo grow towards its anterior or ventral surface, and 
meet in the ventral mesial line, so os to enclose the cavities in which 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera are develojied. In the membranous 
wall on each side of the thoracic cavity twelve cartfiaginous rods, 
the future ribs, are developed; and, connected with the anterior ends 
of the seven pairs of upper ribs, the cartilaginous sternum is formed. • 
j j ossifies from one centre for its shaft, and one each for the 
head and tubercle. The sternum ossifies in transverse segments,-- 
one or sometimes two for each of the four 
TObdivisions of the meso-stemum, and one for the xiphi-ateriium. 
The complete ossification and fusion of the different parts of the 
sternum into a single bone does not take place until an advanced age. 

The ax]^ of the skeleton, formed by the vertebra, ribs, and 
sternum, is b^t up of a series of thirty-tmree transverse segmentH, 
number, therefore, to the bones of the spine : so that each 
vmebra, according as it is, or is not, artujulatcsd with a pair of 
nos and a segment of the sternum, constitutes a complete or 
mcomplete transverse segment. These several segments are serially 
homologo^ with each other, but the homology is not so complete 
m some of the segments as in the others. In the coccygeal, sacral, 
and lumbar rmons of man and most vertebrates, only the verte- 
br^ portion ofeaeffi skeletal segment is represented, though in the 
abdommw wall of the crocodiles abdominal ribs and a sternum are 
devel(med. In the thoracic region the five lowest dorsal vertebra 
Mve five pairs of nbs developed in connection with them; whilst 
f vertebra have not only their corresponding pairs 

of ribs, but also a sternum, which bone, however, has only six trans- 
w cervical region seven vertebra are found, 

process, although fused with 
the vertebral body, is homologous with a rib, for in man it some- 

4 movable rib in connection with the 
^ crocodiles small movable ribs ere 
re^axly developed m connection with tlie different cervical verte- 
^ vertebra are serially 

M a rule tUs is also Uie case with 
meir processes, but the articular processes of the atlas and the 

fancHonally analogous. a*e not 
P’fooassas of the other vertaW but 
with the artioular surfecea for &e ribs on the bodies of the dor») 
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vert^Tffl, for they lie in front of, and not hehind, the vertebral 
notches through which the spinal nerves are transmitted The 
development of the odontoid process of the axis shows it to be the 
body of the atlas displaced brom its proper bone and fused with the 
body of the axis. 

^ The development and homology of the skull is a much more 
difficrdt problem to solve than that of the spine. The chorda 
domalm extends along the floor of the skull as far forward as the 
posterior wall of the pituita^ fossa. Cartilage is formed around it, 
without, however, the previous production of proto-rertebrae, and 
this cartilage is molonged forward on each side of the fossa, forming 
two bars, the trabeculBe cranii ; these bars then unite, and form the 
mes-ethmoid cartilage ; at the same time the cartilage grows out- 
wards for some distance in the membranous wall of Se skull, but 
it does not mount upwards so as to close it in superiorly, so that 
the cartil^e is limited to the floor of the skuU ; moreover, the 
cartilage is not segmented. The roof, side walls, and anterior wall 
of the cranium retain for a time their primordial membranous struc- 
ture. 'Diis membrane is prolonged downwards into the face proper, 
where it forms a pair of maxiflaxy lobes or processes, whi<3i pass 
forwards beneath the eyes to form the side parts of the face, and 
a mid- or bcontal-nasal process, into which the cartilaginous mes- 
ethmoid extends. Immediately below each maxillary lobe four 
arches, called or wceralf arise in the ventral aspect of the 

head, and in each of the three first of these arches a rod of cartilage 
is formed. The^ arches on opposite sides unite with each other m 
the ventral mesial line, but mose on the same side are separated 
from each other by intermediate branchial clefts; these clefts all 
close up in course of time, except the upper part of the first, which 
remains as the external meatus of the ear, the tympanum, and the 
Eustachian tube ; whilst the interval between the fet visceral arch 
and the maxillary lobes forms the cavity of the mouth. The con- 
version of the primordial cartilagmous and membranous cranium 
into the bones of the head takesplace by the formation in it of 
numerous centres of ossification. The hasi-, ex-, and so much of the 
supra-occipital as lies below the superior curved line, are formed 
from distinct centres in the cartilagmous floor of the skull ; whilst 
the part of the supra-occipital above the curved line arises from 
independent xsentres in the membranous cranium, the whole ulti- 
mately fusing together to form the occipital hone. The basi- or 
post-sphenoid, the pre- with the oxbito-sphenoids, the ali-sphenoid 
with the external pterygoid and the iatemal pterygoid, also arise 
in the cartilaginous floor, and they, together with the sphenoidal 
spongy bones which are formed in the membranous cranium, fuse 
into the sphenoid bone. The palate is apparently formed by ossifica- 
tion of cartCage continuous with the bar in which the internal 
pterygoid arises. The central plate and each lateral mass of the 
ethmoid also arise in the cartilage by distinct centres. The inferior 
turbinal has also a distinct origm in cartilage. The petro-mastoid 
part of the temporal arises in cartiLage from at least three centres, 
peri-, pro-, and opisth-otic, and soon blends with the sq[uamoua 
and lympanic elements which arise in the membranous cranium ; 
subsequently the styloid ' process, which is ossified in the rod of 
cartilage in the second visceral arch, joins the temporal. The lower 
end of this same rod forms the lesser cornu of the hyoid ; the upper 
end forma two small hones, the stapes and mens, situated within 
the cavity of the tympanum. The cartilage of the third visceral 
arch forms the great cornu and body of the hyoid bone. The name 
of Meckel's cartilage is applied to the rod found in the first visceral 
arch; its upper end is ossified into the malleus, a small boue 
situated in the tympanic cavity; whilst in the membrane sur- 
rounding the rest of the cartilage the lower jaw-bone is formed. 
The parietal and frontiil bones arise altogether in the membranous 
vault ; and the nasal, lachrymal, malar, and superior ma x i ll se arise 
in connection with the bones which fonn the face; the vomer is 
developed in the membrane investing the mes-ethmoid cartilage. 
The human superior maxilla represents not only the superior maxilla 
of other vertebrates, but the pre-maxillary bone also ; but the two 
bones become fused together at so very early a period that it is 
difficult to recognise their orighial independence. In the deformity 
of hare-lip and (deft palato, they are not unfreqnontly separated by 
a distinct fissure. 

Since the time when Oken and Goethe propounded the theory 
that the skull was built up of several vertebrae, the vertebral struc- 
ture of the skuil has led to much discussion amongst anatomists. 
Every one admits that the skuH is in series with the spine, that 
the cranial cavity is continuous with the spinal canal, and that the 
cranial vault is formed in the wall of the embryonic cerebro-spinal 
canal. The skuH also, like the spine, is transversely segmented, 
but whether we regard tiiese segments as vertebrae or not will 
depend upon tiie conception we entertain of the meaning of the 
term vertebra. If with Owen we define a vertebra to be *'one of 
those segments of the endo-skeleton which constitute the axis of 
the body and the protective canals of the nervous and va^'oukr 
trunks,'’^ then we may snpport the vertebral nature of the cranM 
segments on the following grounds The presence of a seriM 
of bones extending forwards from tbe foramen magnum along the 


basis cranii, in scries with the bodies of the spinal vertebra, — 
the Imsi-occipital, basi-sphenoid, pre-sphenoid, mes-ethmoid (Fig, 

2d, The presence of a series of neural arches which enclose and 
complete the wall of the cranial cavity, and lie in series with the 
neural arches of the spinal vertebra, — s.g., the ex- and supra-occi- 
pitals, which form the neural arches of tiie besi-occipital segment ; 
the ali-sphenoids and parietal^ which form the neural arches 
the basi-sphenoid segment ; the orbito-sphenoids and frontal, which 
form the neural arches of the pre-sphenoid segment ; Zd, The 
presence of a series of visceral arches of which the mandibular and 
hyoidean enclose the alimentary and vascular canals, just as the 
ribs enclose them in the thorax ; and iik, The presence of foramina 
between the cranial sements like the inter-vertebral foramina 
between the spinal vertS^rse for the transmission of nervesi, — 
the sphenoidal fissure and the jugular foramen. 

But if we are to regard a vertebra as a segmeux tjf the axial 
sk^eton, which in course of its formation passes through a definite 
series of developmental changes, then the cranial se^ents cannot 
he regarded as vertebrae in the same sense as the spmal segments ; 
for, Isi, The chorda dorsalis is not oo-^ual in length with me basis 
cranii, as with the bodies of the spinal vertebrae, so that if the 
basi-occipital and hasi-sphenoid segments, the bodies of which are 
developed around it, were to be regarded as cranial vertebrae, tbe 
pre-sphenoidal and ethmoido-nasal would not be morphologically the 
same, as they are formed in front of the anterior end of the chorda. 
2d, Froto-vertebrse are formed in the spine, but not in the basis 
cranii. Sd;, The spine is transversely segmented in its cartilaginous 
stage of developmeut, but tbe skull is not. 4th, The transverse 
segmentation of the skull only appears when the bones are form^ 
but the individuality of the segments becomes again concealed by 
the fusion of the pre- and basi-sphenoids and the oasi-oceipitid into 
a continuous bar of bone, a condition which is not found in the 
spiue except in the sacro-coccygeal region. 5th, The neural arches 
in the spine are, like the b(>(nes, ossified in cartilage, but in the 
cranium they are for the moat part ossified in membrane. These 
differences in the mode of development of the spine and b^ia cranij 
may be summarised as below: — 

Sping. 

Ist StcLge, 2d Stage, Bd Stage, 4th Stage, 

Unsegmented Froto-vertebr^. Seginented Segmented 

chorda. cartilage. bones. ^ 

J^asis Orcvudi. 

1 ^^ Stage, 2d Stage, Bd Stage, 4th Stage, 

Unsegmented Unaegmented Segmented Unsegmented 

(dioida in part. camlage. bones. bones. 

It is evident, therefore, that, although both skull and spine are 
developed m the walls of the cerebro-spinal groove, ye% to quote 
the words of Huxley, ‘'though they are identiciJ, in general 
plan of construction, the two begin to (^iverge as soon os the one 
puts on the special character of a skull and the other that of a 
vertebral column ; the skull is no more a mo(3ified vertebral column 
than the vertebral column is a modified skull.’' 

The Hmbs, at their first appearance, 8]frout like Htile buds or 
lappets from the sides of , the trunk ; cartilage forms within them, 
wMch assumes the shape of the future bones, and as the limha 
grow outwards, manifestatioiis of joints a^ar, and the subdivision 
of each, limb into its several segments takes place. The clavicle, 
which ossifies before any of the other bones, begina to form, how- 
ever, in fibrous membrane ; and at a much later period the ends of 
the bone, which are formed in cartilage, unite wim the intermediate 
shaft. The scapula ossifies from one centre for its expanded plate 
and spine, two small centres each for the acromion and vertebral 
border, and one for the coracoid. In many vertebrates, more %spe- 
cialLy birds and reptiles, the coracoid is a distinct bone from the 
scapula, but they articulate with each other to form the glenoid 
fossa. Each of the three rod-like bones of which the innominate 
bone is composed, ossifies from one centre for the shaft of the bone, 
and one for each extremity; in the ilium these terminal centres are 
situated at the crest and acetabuimn ; in the ischium, at the tuber 
and acetabulum ; and in the pubis, at the symphysis and acetabu- 
lum. Each of the long hones of the shafts of the limbs ossifies 
from a single centre for the shaft, and one or more centres for each 
articular extremity. Each carpal and tarsal bone ossifies from a 
single centre, except tbe os calcis, which possesses an independent 
centre for its posterior surface. The metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones and the phalanges ossify* each from two centres, one for the 
shaft and one for one of the extremities. In the metacajpal bones of 
th^ fingers and the four outer metatarsals, the distal end is that which 
ossifies independently; in the metacarpal of the thumb, in the meta- 
tarsal of the great toe, and in all the phalanges, the proximal end is 
that which ossifies independently. As the method of ossification of 
the first metacarpal and first metatarsal corresponds with that of the 
phalanges, some anatomists hold that these bones are really the first 
phalanges of their respective digits, and that the bone wbich is absent 
in these digits, when compared with the other digits, is not a 
phalanx, but a meta-oarpal or tarsal bone. When the extremity 
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of ft l)on 6 ossifies firom a centre distinct from tlie centre from wMch 
the shaft arises, it is called an ejdphysis^ The epiphysis is united to the 
shaft of the growing hone by an intermediate plate of cartilage, and 
BO long as any of this cartilage remains nnossified the bone can 
continue to grow in length. The ossification is not completed in 
the different hones untU from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth 
year. In the case of the long bones, the epiphysis situated at the 
end of the bone, towards which the canal in the shaft which trans- 
mits the nutrient artery is directed, ossifies to the shaft before the 
epiphysis at the other end. In the humerus, tibia, and fibula, 
where the canal is directed downwards, the epiphyses at the lower 
ends of the bones first unite with the shaft ; whilst in the femur, 
radius, and ulna, where the canal is directed upwards, the ossifica- 
tion first takes place»-hetween the upper epiphysis and the shaft. 

AH anatomists hold that the hones of the shaft and distal part of 
a limb belong to the appendicular part of the skeleton, but there is 
a difference of opinion as to the place in the skeleton to wliich the 
bones of the shoulder girdle and haunch are to be referred. Owen 
considers that "^e scapular and pelvic arches belong to the axial 
skeleton, and are homologous with the ribs ; the scapula and coracoid 
as the visceral or rih-arch of the occipital vertebra, the clavicle of 
the atlas, and the innominate bone of the upper sacral vertebrae. 
Goodsir objected to this conclusion of Owen’s on the ground that 
the shoulder girdle was not in series with the visceral arches, hut 
was developed outside the visceral wall, at the junction of the 
cervical and thoracic regions, from which region the upper limb 
receives its nerves, and not from the occipito-atlantsl region, 
whence they would have proceeded had it been an appendage of 
the rib-arches of those segments. Owen’s chief argument for 
regarding the scapula and coracoid as the costal arch of the occi- 
pital vertebra is because in fish the scapula is attached to the 
occipital hone by a bone which Cuvier called the supra-scapula, 
and which he believed to be homologous with the supra-scapular 
cartilage of many other vertebrates, Parker, however, has recently 
pointed out that the so-called supra-scapula of a fish is not homolo- 
gous with the supra-scapula of a reptile or mammal, that it is not a 
cartilage bone, but is a splint -or scale-like hone, developed as a 
part of the dermo-akeleton. Between the scapula and coracoid and 
the innominate bone, anatomists have long recognised homologies 
to exist; the scapula is generally, admitted to be the homotype 
of the iiiuih and the coracoid of the ischium, so that if these 
elemeuts of the shoulder girdle he not a costal arch, neither can 
those of the pelvic girdle. The clavicle has by some been re- 
garded as &e homotype of the pubis ; but in all probability the puhis 
m homologous with the procoracoid bone which is found in the 
amphibia and some reptilea, but is absent in crocodiles, birds, and 
mammals ; whilst the clavicle is represented in the pelvic girdle, 
not by a bone, but by a fibrous band called Poupart’s ligament. 
Between the bones of the shafts of the limbs homologies exist : the 
humenia is the homotype of the femur, the radius of the tibia, the 
ulna of the fibula ; whilst the patella has no representative in the 
human upper limb. The scaphoid and semilunar bones in the 
carpus are homotypes of the astragalus in the tarsus, the cunei- 
form is the homotype of the os calcis, the cuboid of the unciform ; 
the trapezium of the ento-cuneiform, the tr^ezoid of the meso-, 
and tiie os magnum of the ecto-cuneiform. The tarsal scaphoid is 
not, as a rule, represented in the human carpus, hut its homotype 
is the 08 intermedium, found in many mammals. The carpal 
pisciform is a sesamoid bone developed in the tendon of a musde. 
The metacarpal bones and phalanges are homologous with the 
metatarsal hones and phalanges ; the thumb with the great toe, and 
the fingers with the four outer toes. During the growth of the 
Umhs outward, and their change from the simple lappet-like form 
to tfeir elongated condition, a rotation of the proximal s^ment of 
the shaft takes place— that of the upper limb a quarter of a circle 
backward, that of the lower limb a quarter of a circle forward— to 
produce in the former case a supine position of the fore-arm and 
hand, with the thumb as the outermost digit j in the latter case, a 
prone condition of the leg and foot, with the great toe as the inner- 
most digit. The range of movement at the radio-ulnar joints 
enables us, however, to pronate the hand and fore-arm by throwing 
the radius across the ulna, so as to make the thumb the innermost 
digit. In many quadrupeds the fore-leg is fixed in this position, 
10 that these animals walk on the soles of both the fore and mnd feet. 

QjENifiEAL Observations on tee Abtioulatoby and 
Muboulab Systems. 

A Joint or Abtiottlation is the junction or union of 
any two adjacent parts of the body. Most usually the term 
is employed to signify the connection established between 
contiguous bones. It is by the joints that the various 
bones are bait together to form the skeleton. Joints may 
be either immovetile or movaUe. 

.IheimmoTaWe joints are divided into the synchondroses 


and the sutures, A syncho^idrosis is the junction of two Synchon- 
bones by the interposition of an intermediate plate of di'oses. 
cartilage, the fibrous membrane or periosteum which 
invests the bones being prolonged from one bone to the 
other over the surface of the cartilage. A suture is the Sutures, 
connection of two bones by the 
interlocking of adjacent toothed 


margins; the periosteal fibrous ^ 

membrane is prolonged from one 

bone to the other, and is also fiq. la^Verticai section through 
interposed between their adjacent ^ *iamre r? 

maredns. In a young skull the the ftbrous membrane, or pei'l- 
® ... J V 'J osteum, passing between the 

and. baSl-Spnenoia two bones, wluch plays the pnrt 
are united by synchondrosis, but f ligament, and which is 

junction by sutures is the mode 


continuous with the inteiposed 
hbrous membrane. 


two bones ; Sc, the 
interposed cart.il- 
age; 1, the fbroun 
membrane which 
plays the part of a. 
ligament. 


of union which prevails in the bones of the head. In old 
persons the sutures become obliterated by the ossificaliun. 
of the intermediate fibrous membrane, 
and the bones are permanently fused 
together. The cranial sutures may 
veniently be arranged in three groups : 
a. Median loneitudinal, consisting of verticaiaoo- 
the frontal suture, which connects the chondrosiB. d^6,th© 
two halves of the frontal bone, and the 
sagittal suture, between the two parietal 
bones; 6, Lateral longitudinal, consist- 
ing on each side of the head of the 
fronto-nasal, froiito-maxillary, fronto-lachrymal, frontu- 
ethmoidal, fronto-malar, fronto-sphenoidal, parieto-sphe- 
noidal, parieto-squamous, parieto-mastoid sutures; c, Verti- 
cal transverse, consisting of the coronal or fronto-parietal, 
the lanibdoidal or parieto-occijiital, the sphenoido-malar, 
sphenoido-squamous and occipito -mastoid sutures. Ab 
the skull grows by ossification of the cartilage of the base 
and the membranous vault, the direction of growth 
is perpendicular to the margins of the bones and 
the sutures and synchondroses which connect thorn to- 
gether. The growth of the skull in length is perpen- 
dicular, therefore, to 
the basi-cranial syn- 
chondrosis and the 
vertical transverse 
group of sutures; its 
growth, in breadth, 
to the median longi- 
tudinal group, and 
in height to the 
lateral longitudinal 
group. So long as 
any of the cartilage 
or membrane be- 
tween the margins 
of the bones remains 
nnossified, bone may 
continue to form, and 
the skull may in- 
crease in size. It 
sometimes happens 
that the cartilage or 
membrane is pre- 
maturely ossified in 
a particular locality, 
and the further „ , , 

rtwriwfl. M.— Vertex Tiew of a boat-sliaped or Hcapho- 

growtll or tne SKUU cepbaUc akull. flbowing the complete di^iappea^ 
put a stop to in that aagittal Buture. 

region ; if the bmin is still growing, the skuU must increase 
in other directions to permit of the expansion of the 
cranial cavity, and deformities of the skull are thereby 
occasioned. One of the most usual of these deformities k 
due to premature closure of the sagittal suture, causing 
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Stoppage of the growth of the skull in breadth, and, by 
way of compensation, great increase in its length, so as to 
produce a very elongated and somewhat boat-shaped 
cranium. 

The movable joints are divided into the ampldarthrodial 
and the diarthrodial joints. An amphiarthrosis or half- 
joint has only a feeble range of t 
movement. It consists of two 
bones, each of which has its j 
articular surface covered by a 'ff 
plate of cartilage, and whic 
plates are firmly connected to- 
gether by an intermediate. disc of V ' ‘ 7' ij 
fibro-cartflage. Tbe centre of this fio. xs.-vertilai««tiontteoogii 
disc is soft, or may , . 





or may even be amphiartlirodial joint. 6, 6, 
hollowed out into a cavity, lined 
by a smooth synovial membrane, 
and containing a httie fluid, the external ligaments. ’ 
Ligamentous bands, continuous with the periosteum invest- 
ing the bones, invest the fibro-cartilage, and assist in bind- 
ing the bones together. The best examples of ampM- 
arthrodial joints are furnished by the articulations between 
the bodies of the true vertebrae. 

A diarthrosis admits of more or less perfect movement 
In it the two articular surfaces are each covered by a plate 
of encrusting cartilage, the free 
surface of which is smooth and 
polished ; between these surfaces ■' .< } 
is a ca'^dty containing a glairy / 
fluid, the synovia, for lubricating . 
the smooth surfaces of the cartil- j: 
age and facilitating the movements 
of the joint. This cavity is en- 
closed by ligaments, which are 
attached to the bones, and the 
inner surface of these ligaments 
is lined by a synovial membrane 

which secretes the synovia. Some- p,a,ie._v«tieai»ictionthrongh 
times a plate or meniscus of fibro- ? diarthrodial joint. 6j the 
cartilage is interposed between, 
without, however, being attached 
to the encrusting cartilages of a 
diarthrodial joint, so as more or 
less perfectly to subdivide the 
cavity enclosed by the ligaments into two spaces. The 
articiar surfaces of diarthrodial joints are retained in 
apposition with each other, some- 
times hy investing ligaments, at 
others by surrounding muscles and 
tendons; at others by atmospheric e 
pressure, aided by the adhesive 
characterof the interposed synovia. 

The form of the articular or mov- 
able surfaces varies very materi- 
ally in different examples of these 
joints, and the modifications in 
form determine the direction of 
the movements of the joints. In 
some, M the caipal and toal 
joints, the surfaces are almost flat, a diarthrodial joint, in which 
so that they glide on each other] 
the movement is comparatively 
slight, and ahcnit an axis perpen- 
dicular to the moving surfaces : these are called plane- 
surfaced joints. In other joints the articular surfaces may 
be regarded as produced by the rotation of a straight of 
curved line about an axis lying in the same plane ; these 
‘ are called rotation joints, and they present various modificar 
tions according to the direction and relation of the rotat- 
ing line to the axis. One form of a rotation joint is the 


two bones; c, c, the plate of 
cartilage on the articular sur- 
face of each hone ; I, J, the in- 
vesting ligament, the dotted 
line within wliich represents 
the synovial membrane. The 
letter s is placed in the cailty 
of the joint. 



tilage or meniscus, Fc, The 
other letters as in Fig, 16. 


pivot joint, in which the movement takes place about thcs^ 
axis of one of the bones, which is the axis of rotation of 
the joint ; examples of this joint are found in the joint 
between the atlas and odontoid process of the aTia and 
the radio-ulnar joint. Another form is the ginglyimis or 
hinge jovni, in which the axis of rotation of the joint is 
perpendiciilar to the axis of the two bones; the move- 
ments of the hinge are called flexion when the angle 
between the two bones is diminished, and extension when 
the angle is increased. An important modification of the 
ginglymus is the screwedL-surfaced joint, examples of which 
are found in the elbow and ankle; here the plane of 
flexion is not perpendicular, hut oblique to the axis of the 
joint. The saddle-shaped and oblong jowts are also modi- 
fied hinges, but allow motion about two axes; in the 
oblong both axes are on the same side of the joint; but in 
the saddle-shaped there is an axis of rotation on each side of 
the joint The best example of the saddle-shaped is found 
between the metacarpal bone of the thumb and the trape- 
zium; of the oblong between the fore-arm and the carpus. 

In the hall-andrSQchet joint a spheroidal head fits into a 
cup, and rotation takes place about any diameter of the 
sphere; the joint therefore is multi-axial; the Mp and 
shoulder joints are the best examples. Some joints, in 
which the forms of the articular surfaces are more complex, 
are called composite; in them the movements of a hinge 
and of a ball-and-socket joint may be combined; the knee 
may be cited as an example of this form of articulation 
In a large number of movable joints only portions of the 
opposite articular surfaces are in contact with each other 
at a given time ; but, as the joint describes its path of 
movement, different parts of the surfaces come into contact 
with each other successively, and it is not unusual to find 
the articular surface both of the cartilage and the sub- 
jacent bone mapped out into distinct areas or facets, which 
a^^e adapted to corresponding facets on the opposite arti- 
cular surface iu particular positions of the joint. Whe» 
the corresponding facets on opposite articular surfaces 
break contact with each other, lie space between becomes 
occupied by synovia, or in some joints, more especially the 
knee, by folds of synovial membrane enclosing clumps of 
fat, which have been called synovial pads. In the simple 
hinge, in that with screwed surfaces, in the oblong and 
composite joints, the principal ligaments are situated at 
the sides of the joint, and are called lateral ; they not only 
prevent lateral displacement oi the bones, but, by a 
tightening of their fibres, check excessive movement for- 
wards or backwards during flexion and extension. In the 
saddle-shaped and ball-and-socket joints, the joint is in- 
cluded within a bag-like ligament called capsular. In the 
pivot joints the cavity in which the pivot fits is completed 
by a transverse or a ring-shaped ligament. 

The Muscles are the organs wMch, by their contraction Moocte 
or shortening, move the bones on each other at the joints^ 

The muscles constitute the flesh of the body. They are so 
arranged as to be capable not only of moving the various 
bones on each .other, but the entire body from place to 
place. Hence the musdes are organs both of motion and 
locomotion. As they can be brought into action at the 
will of the individual, they are called voluntary muscles^ 

Some of the muscles are engaged in the movement of other 
structures than the bones, such as the eye-ball, tongue, 
cartilages of the larynx, <fcc. About 400 muscles are 
usually enumerated, and the names applied to them express? 
either their position, or relative size, or shape, or directioB^ 
or attachments, or mode of action. The word muscle i& 
itself derived from the Latin musculus^ a little mouse, from 
a fancied resemblance between that animal and some of th© 
most simply formed muscles. It is customary to die^^ 
tinguish in a musde a central part, or belly, and two e&- 
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tremities, one of which, is the head or the origm, the other 
the iyiseTtio^* The helly is the fleshy part of the miiscle, 
and possesses a deep-red characteristic colour; it is the 
active contractile structure, the source 
of motor power. The two extremities 
are called the tendons of the muscle, 
or sinews; the tendons are bluish- 
white in colour, possess no power of 
contractility, and are merely, as it 
were, the ropes by which the belly 
of the muscle is attached to the bone 
or other structure which is moved by 
its contraction. The term tendon of 
origin, applied to one extremity of the 
muscle, signifies the fixed end of the 
muscle, that to which it draws during 
its contraction; as a rule this is the 
end nearest the trunk, the proximal 
end. The term tendon of insertion is 
applied to the end which is moved by 
the contraction; as a rule this is the 
end most removed from the trunk, 
the distal end. Entering the sub- 
stance of each muscle is at least 
one artery, which conveys blood for its 
nutrition; this artery ends in a net- 
work of capillary blood-vessels, from 
which a vein arises and conveys the 
blood out of the muscle again; an- 
other small vessel, called a lymphatic, 
also arises within the muscle, aud 
conveys the fluid lymph out of the 
muscle. Each muscle also is pene- 
trated by a nerve, through which it 
is brought into connection with the 
brain, so as to be subject to the in- 
fluence of the will. The will is the 
natural stimulus for exciting muscular 
action, which action is in many cases 
so rapid that scarcely an appreci- 
able interval of time intervenes be- 
tween willing and doing the action. 

The bones form a series of rod-like levers, and, in study- 
ing the mode of action of the muscles, the place of inser- 
tion of the muscle into the bone — ^that is to say, the point 
of application of the power which causes the movement — 
and its relations to the joint, or fulcrum, or centre of motion, 
and to the weight or resistance which is to be overcome, 
have to be kept in view. The relative positions of ful- 
crum, point of application of power, and resistance, are not 
the same in all the bony levers. As a rule, the muscles 
are inserted into bones between the fulcrum and the move- 
able point of resistance, and nearer the fulcrum than the 
movable point, as may be seen in the muscles which bend 
the fore-arm at the elbow-joint. Although from the weight- 
arm of the lever being in these cases much longer than the 
power-arm, the muscles, as regards the application of the 
power, act at a disadvantage, yet the movement gains in 
velocity. Sometimes the muscle is inserted, as is the 
case in the great muscle which straightens or extends 
the fore-arm, at one end of the lever, and the fulcrum 
or joint is placed between it and the movable point. At 
other times, as in the case of the chief depressor muscle 
of the lower jaw, whilst the muscle is attached to one end 
of the lever, the fulcrum is at the opposite end. When a 
muscle is so placed that its tendon of insertion is perpen- 
dicular to the bone to which it is attached, it acts to great 
.^advantage; when placed obliquely or nearly parallel, a loss 
of power occurs. Many muscles at the commencement of 
contraction lie obliquely to the bones which they move, 


IS.— The rectus muacle 
of the thigh; to show 
the eonstltuent parts of a 
muscle. R, the fleshy 
helly; fo, tendon of ori- 
gin; <1, tendon of inser- 
tion; n, nerve of supply; 
a, artery of supply; % 
vein; lymphatic vessel; 
F, the patella. 


but as contraction goes on they become more nearly per- 
pendicular, so that they act with more advantage near- 
the close than at the commencement of contraction. If a 
muscle passes over only one joint, it acts on that joint only ; 
but if it passes over two or more joints, it acts on them in 
succession, beginning with the joint next the point of 
insertion. A given movement may be performed by the 
contraction of a single muscle, but as a rule two or more 
muscles are associated together, and they are not unfro- 
quently so arranged that one muscle initiates the move- 
ment, which is then kept up and completed by the rest. 

Muscles producing movement in one direction have opposed 
to them muscles which by their contraction effect the 
opposite movement; when both groups act simultaneously 
and with equal force, they antagonise each other, and no 
motion is produced; when a muscle is paralysed or divided, 
its antagonistic muscle draws and permanently retains the 
part to its own side. The rapidity of action of a muscle is 
proportioned to the length of its fasciculi, its power of 
contraction to their nnmber. 

Each muscle is invested by a sheath formed of connective 
tissue. In the limbs and in the neck not only has each 
muscle a sheath, but a strong fibrous membrane envelopes 
the whole of the muscles, and assists materially in giving 
form and compactness to the region. Thismembrane is called 
generally a fascia or aponeurosis, but special descriptive 
names are given to it in the different regions — e.y., cervical 
fascia, brachial aponeurosis, fascia lata, or fascia of the 
tliigh. In some localities muscles arise from the fascia, 
and in others they are inserted into it. The fascia is 
separated from the skin by a layer of subcutaneous fatty 
tissue, and in this layer muscles are in some localities de- 
veloped. In the fat of the inner border of the palm of the 
hand a small muscle, the palmaris brevis, is found, which 
is inserted into the skin covering the ball of the little 
finger; at each side of the neck, also, lies a thin mnscle 
called platyma myoides, and the muscles on the face and 
scalp which move the skin of the face and head belong to 
the same category. These muscles form the group of sub- 
cutaneous or dermal muscles which, except in the localities 
above referred to, are not represented in the human body, 
but are well known in the bodies of the mammalia gene- 
rally as the panniculus camosus. 

In arranging the muscles for descriptive purposes, either 
a morphological, a topographical, or a physiological method 
maybe pursued. The morphological arrangement is to be 
preferred when the object is to compare the muscular 
system in man with that in different animals, and the basis 
of the arrangement should be into muscles of the axial, 
the appendicular, and the axi-appendicular skeletons, and 
sub-cutaneous muscles; a topographical arrangement is most 
suitable for the purposes of the practical surgeon; a physio- 
logical arrangement, when the object is to study the action 
of the muscles in connection with the movements of the 
joints. In Plates XY. and XVI., a front and back view 
of the voluntary muscles of the body is given. 

Joints and Muscles of the Axial Skeleton. 

The Intervertebral Joints are complex in construction. Interverteri: 
The bodies of the true vertebrae are connected together by l3r.iJ.jomts|' 
an amphiarthrodial joint : the fibro-cartilaginous plate or 
intervertebral disc is tough and fibrous in its peripheral 
part, but ^oft and pulpy within, (Fig. 16.) Bemains of the 
chorda dorsalis are said to occur in the soft pulp, and som^ 
times a distinct cavity, lined by a synovial membrane, is 
found in the centre of the disc, which in the finner whales 
is expanded into a large central cavity containing many 
ounces of synovia. A diarthrodial joint connects the supe- 
rior and inferior articular processes of adjacent vertebrae on 
each side. Elastic yellow ligaments, the ligammta suhfiava, 
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pass between tkeir laminae. Int&r- and suprorspinouB liga- 
ments connect adjacent spinous processes, and in tbe neck 
tbe supra-spinous ligament forms a broad band, the ligor 
Tiientum nuchcB, In those mammals which possess big 
heads or heavy horns, this ligament of the back of the 
neck forms a powerful elastic band for the support of the 
head. The joints between the atlas and axis, and the 
atlas and occiput, are specially modified in connection with 
the movements of the head on the top of the spine. The 
intervertebral discs are absent, and the range of movement 
either from before backward, as in nodding the head, or 
from side to side, as in looking over the shoulder, are 
more extensive than between any of the other true vertebrae. 
The head rotates along with the atlas around the odontoid 
or pivot process of the axis, which is lodged between the 
anterior part of the atlas and a strong transverse ligament 
which lies behind the odontoid. Too great movement to 
one side or the otherfis prevented by the check ligaments, 
which pass from the top of the odontoid to the occipital 
bone, in front of the foramen magnum. The nodding 
movements take place between the occiput and atlas, and 
are permitted by the size and shape of the occipital condyles 
and hollow upper articular surfaces of the atlas. These 
joints are all diarthrodial. The spine is flexible and 
elastic; except in the joints above referred to, the range 
of movement between any two true vertebrae is very small, 
but the sum of the movement in the entire spine, owing to 
the number of bones, is considerable. The elasticity of 
the spine is partly due to the numerous diarthrodial joints 
between its articular processes, but more especially to the 
discs of fibro-cartilage interposed between the bodies of 
the vertebrje, which act like elastic pads or buffers to pre- 
vent shock. The spine and trunk may be bent either 
forwards or backwards, or to the right and left side ; or 
without being bent, the spine may be screwed to the right 
or to the left, the screwing movement being permitted by 
the obliq^ue direction of the articular processes. 

The muscles which move the vertebrae on each other are 
principally situated on the back of the trunk. In the 
hollow on each side of the vertebral spines lies the great 
erector spinae muscle, the fibres of which pass longitudin- 
ally upwards. When both muscles act together, the entire 
spine is bent back; but when the muscle of one side only 
contracts, then the spine is bent to that side. These 
muscles also act in raising the spine from the bent to the 
erect position, and they are assisted by small inter-spinal 
muscles, situated between the spines in the cervical and 
lumbar regions. The spine is bent forward by the psoae 
and longi coUi muscles; aud the straight muscles of the 
abdomen, inserted into the lower true ribs, assist in this 
movement. The screwing movements of the spine are 
effected by a series of muscles, the fibres of which pass 
obliquely between the laminae and spines of adjacent verte- 
brae, and are known as the semispinales, multifidi, and 
rotatores spinae muscles. 

The head is balanced on the summit of the spine, and 
is maintained in a quiescent position without any appre- 
ciable muscular action, but it can be moved in various 
directions by the muscles inserted into its bones. The 
nodding movements of the head on the atlas are due to 
the posterior recti, the two superior obliques, the two 
splenii, aud the two complexus muscles, which draw it 
backwards, and the anterior recti and sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscles, which draw it forwards. When the right splenius 
and greater posterior rectus and inferior oblique act along 
with the left complexus and sterno-mastoid, the head is 
rotated to the right shoulder ; the opposite rotation being 
due to the action of the corresponding muscles on the 
other side of the body. 

In the formation of the walls of the abdomen proper, 


bones and joints play but a small part. The lumbar of 

vertebrae behind, the expanded wings of the iliac bones 
below, and the false ribs above, are the only bones to be 
considered. Three pairs of greatly expanded muscles — 
the external oblique, internal oblique, and transverse — ]i€ 
at the sides and in front, and two pairs of muscles the 
recti and pyramidales — are situated wholly in front. The 
internal oblique and the transverse muscles are attached 
above to the ribs, behind to the lumbar spine, below to the 
iliac crest and to a strong band, Poupart's ligament, extend- 
ing from the crest of the ilium to the pubic spine; the ex- 
bemal oblique has similar connections above and bdow, but 
is not attached behind to the lumbar spine. The muscles 
all terminate in front in strong expanded tendons, called 
the anterior ahdommal apoTieuroses^ which blend together in 
the middle line anteriorly to form the band called Unea 
alha^ which stretches longitudinally from the xiphi- temmn 
to the pubic symphysis. These expanded tendons enclose 
the recti muscles, which pass from the pubis upwards to 
the cartilages of the lower true ribs, and the pyramidal 
muscles, which pass from the pubis to be inserted into tiie 
hnea alba. The entire arrangement is admirably adapted 
for completing the walls of tke great abdominal chamber, 
and for enabling the muscles to compress the abdominal 
viscera, an action which takes place when the contents of 
the bowels and bladder are being expelled during defseca- 
tion and micturition. 

Bones and joints play a more important part in the 
formation of the walls of the thoracic than of the abdo- 
minal cavity. Not only are there thoracic vertebrse behind, 
and the sternum in front, but on each side the twelve ribs 
arch more or less completely forward from the spine ; each 
rib is articulated behmd to one or two vertebrse, and the 
seven upper ribs, through their costal cartilages, articulate 
with the sternum. 

The CostcHJertebral Joints are situated between the head Costal 
of the rib and the vertebral body ; also, except in the float- 
ing ribs, between the tubercle of the rib and thet ansverse 
process of the vertebra, the joints being diarthrodial, and 
completed in the usual manner by ligaments and synovial 
membrane. The Gosto-stemal Joints are also diarthrodial 
(except the first costal cartilage, which is directly united to 
the prsB-sternum), a capsular Hgament, lined by a synovial 
membrane, connecting the cartilages of the true ribs to the 
sternum. The cartilages from the sixth to the ninth ribs 
are also united by ligamentous fibres. 

The movements of the ribs and sternum at the costo- 
vertebral and costo-sternal joints are of the utmost import- 
ance in the process of breathing. Breathing or respiration 
consists of two acts — ^breathing in, or inspiration, and breath- 
ing out, or expiration. During inspiration, the air rushes 
through the nose or mouth down the windpipe, and dilates 
the air-ceUs of the lungs ; together with the expansion of 
the Inngs the walls of the chest rise, so that the capacity 
both of lungs aud chest at the end of a full inspiration is 
nearly doubled. During inspiration the following changes 
occur in the walls of the chest ; the ribs are elevated and 
rotated, the lower borders of their shafts are everted, 
while their surfaces are at the same time rendered more 
oblique, and the width of the intercostal spaces is thereby 
increased; the elevation and rotation of the ribs throw 
the sternum upwards and forwards, and make the thoracic 
part of the spinal column straighter; the diaphragm is 
depressed, and the antero-lateral walls of the abdomen are 
thrown forward. The muscles which cause these move- 
ments are as follows : — In each of the spaces between 
the different ribs a pair of intercostal muscles is situated; 
these elevate and rotate the ribs, and the movements are 
assisted by the levatores costarum, and, in the case of the 
upper and lower ribs, by the sc^eni and serrati postici 
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muscles; and by these agents the transverse and antero- 
posterior diameter of the chest is increased. The i^cre^e 
m its vertical diameter is due to the action of the di^ 
phxagm or midriff, the great mnsde trhich, aiamng by ite 
drcnmference from the adphi-stemnm, six lower ribs, and 
bodies of the lumbar vertebr®, forms the floor of the Aoraac 
and the roof of the abdominal cavity. It constitutes a 
great arch, with its convexity directed to the ca^ty m the 
diest. By the contraction of its fibrea the arch is render^ 
less convex, and the floor of the chest is thereby epresse 
Under circumstances which require more powerful ettorts 
of inspiration, the muscles which pass from the walm oi 
the chest to the upper limbs may, by taiing them fixed 
points at the limbs, act as elevators of the nbs. During 
expiration the ribs are depressed, thdr Iowot bordera in- 
verted, the width of the intercostal spaces imi^hed, the 
stGrnum -morA fiiirved- and tJie oia- 


Joints and 
nuiscles of 
llie head. 



[muscles of 
The elevators of the jaw 


Fig. 19.— The concaye abdominal surface of the diaphragm, a, 4th lumbar 
vertebra ; 6, f, 12rh and 11th ribs j d, xlphl-stemum ; «,/, crura of diaphragm ; 

A, arched tendons of origin of diaphragm ; *, aorta ; f, cesophagns ; m, 
inferior vena cava; n, psoas; o, quadratus muscle; centrid tendon of 
diaphragm, into vrhich tlie mnscnlar fibres are inserted. 

phragm more convex. These movements axe principally 
due to the recoil of the elastic tissue of the lungs previously 
rendered tense by the inflation of the air-cells, and to the 
untwisting of the ribs when the inspiratory muscles cease 
to elevate and iwtate them. Muscular action plays but a 
Bimll part in quiet expiration, hut the expulsion of the 
air from the lungs may be facilitated by contracting the 
abdominal mnscles, which, pressing the abdominal viscera 
against the under surface of the diaphragm, force that 
muscle upwards. 

The Temporo-maxillary Joints are the only diarthrodial 
articulations in the head. The condyle of the lower jaw on 
each side is received into the glenoid fossa of the temporal 
bone ; each joint is enclosed by a capsular ligament, and 
between, the articular surfaces is a meniscus, which sub- 
divides the interior of the joint into two cavities, each lined 
by a synovial membrane. The movements of the lower 
jaw take place simultaneously at ‘both its articulations 
during mastication and speech, through the action of the 
several muscles which are inserted^ into it. This bone is 
elevated by the temporal muscles, inserted into the coronoid 
processes ; and by the masseterics, inserted into the outer 
surface, and the internal pterygoids, into the inner surface of 
each angle. It is depressed partly by its own weight and 
paxtly by the action of the digastrics and genio-hyoids, in- 
^rfed dose to the symphysis ; by the platysma, inserted into 
the outer surface of each horizontal ramus; and the mylo- 


hyoids, into their inner surfaces. The elevators ol tne jaw 
are much more powerful than the depressors, for they not 
only have to overcome the weight of the bone, but dmiug 
mastication have to exercise force sufficient to cut or bre^ 
down the food between the teeth. In carnivorous ammaJs, 
more especiafly those which, like the tiger or. hymna, cr^k 
the bones of their prey, tiiese muscles attam a great size. 
The lower jaw can be projected in front of the npper by the 
external pterygoid muscles, inserted into the neck of the 
bone on each side ; bnt excessive movement forward is 
checked by the action of the stylo-maxillaiy ligaments, 
which pass from the styloid process^ to the angles of &e 
bone : when projected forward, the jaw is drawn back by 
the posterior fibres of the temporal muscles. When the 
elevator, depressor, protractor, and retractor muscles are 
successively brought into action, the lateral or grinding 
movements of the bone, so important in mastication, are 

^^^n^with the movements of the lower jaw those of the 
hyoid bone and larynx must be considered, for the digastrics, 
the genio- and mylo-hyoids, which depress the lower jaw, 
act, when their action is reversed, along with the stylo- 
hyoid muscles in elevating the hyoid bone and larynx, 
which stractures can be depressed or drawn downwards by 
the action of the sterno-hyoids, sterno-thyroids, thyro- 
hyoids, and omo-hyoids ; the elevation of the hyoid, when 
drawn down by its depressor muscles, is effected by the 
elastic stylo-hyoid ligaments attached to its small cornua? 
which, by their recoil when the depressor muscles have 
ceased to contract, draw the bone up to its former position. 

Numerous muscles are situated immediately beneath the 
skin of the scalp and face. They are not of so deep red a 
colour as the muscles of the trunk and limbs, and whilst 
they arise from one or other of the bones of the head, they 
are inserted into the deep surface of the skin itself. Hence 
when they contract they move the skin of the scalp and face, 
and as they are the instruiiients through which the various 
passions and emotions are expressed, they are grouped to- 
gether as the Muscles of JExpTesswn (Plate XV ,, figs, 2 and 
3). The occipito-frontalis, or great muscle of the scalp, 
passes from the occipital bone over the vertex to the fore- 
head ; when it contracts, the skin of the forehead is wrinkled 
transversely, the eyebrows are elevated, and an expression 
of amazement or surprise is produced. Some persons have a 
greater power over this muscle than others, and by the alter- 
nate contraction of its occipital and frontal portions can 
move the hairy scalp to and fro with great rapidity, A pair 
of muscles, the corrugatores supercilii, arises from the supra- 
ciliary ridges, on the frontal bone, to be inserted into the 
eyebrows : they draw the eyebrows downwards and in- 
wards, wrinkle the skin of the forehead longitudinally, 
and contract with great vigour in the act of frowning. 
The auricle of the external ear has three small muscles 
inserted into it, one behind, the posterior, one above, the 
Kux^erior, one in front, the anterior auricular muscle; in 
man, as a rule, these muscles are feeble, and have little 
action j but in many mammals they are large, and by them 
the animal pricks its ears to detect the faintest sound of 
danger. The eyelids are drawn together, so as to close the 
eye as in the act of sleep, by the orbicularis palpebrarum, 
the fibres of which lie in the eyelids and on the borders of 
tho orbit, and surroand the fissure between the eyelids. 
This muscle is a characteristic specimen of the group of 
sphmct&r muscles, i.e,j muscles which surround orifices, and 
by their contraction close them, When the upper fibres of 
the muscle alone contract, the upper eyelid is depressed, — 
a movement which takes place almost involuntarily and 
with great frequency during our waking hours, so as to 
wash the tears over the exposed part of the eyeball and 
keep it moist. In expressing a knowing wink,*' the 
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lower fibres alone of the orbicularis contract, and the lower 
lid is elevated. The elevation of the upper lid, as in 
^ ib® levator palpebrse anperioris, 
which, arising within the orbit, is inserted into the upper 
eyelid. Muscles are inserted into the framework of the 
nostrils so as to increase or diminish the size of their 
orifices, and thus to promote or impede the passage of air 
into the nose. The size of the orifice is increased by 
two elevator muscles inserted into the ala, or side of the 
nostril ; and when violent exercise is being performed, or 
respiration is from any cause impeded, the nostrils are 
always widely dilated. One of these elevator muscles, 
which also sends a slip down to the upper lip, and is con- 
sequently called the common elevator, is the muscle by 
the contraction of which a sneer is expressed. A partial 
closure of the nostril can be effected by small muscles 
which depress and compress the alse of the nose : in man 
these muscles are rudimentary as compared with the seal 
and other aquatic mammals, in which a powerful sphincter 
muscle closes the nostrils in the act of diving. The lips 
can be elevated or depressed so as to close or open the 
mouth ; they can be protruded or retracted, or the corners 
of the mouth can be drawn to one side or the other, by 
the action of various muscles which are inserted into 
these movable folds of the integument. The orbicularis 
oris is a sphincter muscle, the fibres of which lie both 
in the upper and lower lips; by its contraction the 
mouth is closed and the lips pressed against the teeth, 
as when a firm resolution is intended to be expressed. 
The mouth is opened by the elevator muscles of the upper 
and the depressors of the lower lip ; it is transversely elon- 
gated by the zygomatic and risorius muscles, which pass to 
its comers, and which are brought into action in the acts 
of smiling and laughing. But the muscles of the Ups also 
play an important \ \\ \ ! 


part in connection 

with the reception \ / 

of food into the v 

mouth, and with \\ \ 

the act of articular * \ 

The cavity of \ 

the mouth forms \ f ^ 1 

the commence- y 

ment of the ali- 

mentary canal, ) 

and is lined by a \ 

soft mucous mem- \ 

teeth and tongue 
are situated, and 
into it the secre- 
tion called saliva 

opens behind into 

the pharynx. The ij 

mouth are called ^ ® 

the cheeks, and i ] / 

into the formation : — T/jj j 

of each cheek a i 

fiattened quadrilar 20.— Profile of cheek and pharynK. o, buccinator; 
teral muscle^ the &, tensor; c, levator palati; d, e,/, superior, middle, 
■L- and inferior constrictors; ff, thyro-hyoid; ft, nyo- 

buccmator, enters, giossus ; l, mylo-hyoid ; vn, cnco-thyrold ; n, 

This muscle is at- pharyngeua; o, stylo-glossus; o, 

, - {rives origin to buccinator and superior constrictor, 

tached above and ? ffiosao-pharyngeal nerve; 2, superior laryngeal 

belowtotheupper 

and lower jaw- , . 

bones behind to a fibrous band, to which the upper 

constnctor muscle is also connected, so that the walls of 






the mouth and pharynx are continuous with each other, 
whilst in front the buccinator blends with the structures in 
the lips. It compresses the cheeks, and drives the air out 
of the cavity of the mouth as in playing a wind instru- 
ment ; hence the name, trumpeter's musde.^' 

The aperture of communication between the mouth and 
pharynx is named the isikmvs of the fauces. It is bounded 
below by the root of the tongue, on each side by the tonsils, 
and above by the soft palate. The soft palate is a structure 
which hangs pendulous from the posterior edge of the hard 
bony palate. From its centre depends an elongated body, 
the uuula, and from each of its sides two folds extend, one 
downwards and forwards to the tongue, the other down- 
wards and backwards to the pharynx. These folds are 
called the anterior and posterior pillars of the fauces or 
palate. Between the anterior and posterior piUar, on each 
side, the tonsil is seated* The soft palate and its pillars are 
invested by the mucous lining of the mouth and pharynx, 
and contain small but important muscles. The muscles of 
the soft palate and uvula, termed the elevators and tensors, 
raise and make them tense during the process of deglutition. 

The muscles of the posterior pillars, or palato-pharyngei, by 
their contraction, approximate the walls of the pharynx to 
the soft palate and uvula, whilst the muscles of the anterior 
pillars, or palato-glossi, diminish the size of the fauces. 

The pharynx is a tube with muscular walla, lined by a Muscles of 
mucous membrane, which communicates above and in front pbajyni. 
with the cavities of the nose, mouth, and larynx, whilst 
below it is continuous with the oesophagus or gullet. It 
serves as the chamber or passage down which the food 
goes from the mouth to oesophagus in the act of 
swallowing, and through which the air is transmitted from 
the nose or mouth to the larynx in the act of breathing. 

It lies immediately behind the nose, mouth, and larynx, 
and in front of | ^ 

cervical verte- \ ^ ^ J 

kfroiJij 1 1 

inches ;its widest \ / 

the back of the 

its walls are call- 

ed the constric- W-S/p g 

tors, and are 

wards, superior, 
middle, and in- 

ferior. They are S'-: : > 

pairs, and arise 

j^j'andintemal 1 

pterygoid pro- 2 X.— interior of tie piarynr, seen by opening Its 
cess of the sphe- posterior vaB, O, <*1 Enstachlan tube; ft, 6, tensor; c, 

^ - 1 . J vinnln • m m Tinl nf'n.'nllA.nm 04118 1 










uunrvjijuoua, v, — — - — 

gives origin to buccinator and superior constrictor; 
L glosao-pharyngeal nerve; 2, superior Urynge^ 
artery; 3, superior laryngeal nerve; 4, its branch to 
crico-thyrold; 6, inferior laryngeal nerve and artery. 


« n of fTi o levator palati ; tf, levator uvnlse ; e, «, palato-phax^^gens ; 

nOlCl, wnilSt tne /^paiato-glossus; g, A, Jfc, the three constrictors; f, ^tou- 

superior also aBs. ^ ^ ^ 

springs from the fibrous band to which the buccinator is 
attached ; their fasciculi curve backwards to the middle line 
of the posterior wall of the pharynx, to be inserted into a 
tendinous band which extends longitudinally along this 
wall of the tube. 

The action of the muscles of the mouth, palate, and 
j pharynx may now be considered in connection with the 
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process of deglutition or swallowing. When the food is 
receiyed into the mouth, it is moistened by the secretion of 
the salivary and other buccal glands^ and is broken down 
by the grinding action of the molar teeth. The buccinator 
muscles press it from between the gums and the cheek, 
and, along with the movements of the tongue, aid in col- 
lecting it into a bolus on the surface of that organ. Dur- 
ing the process of mass&ication the palato-glossi contract so 
as to dose the fauces. When the bolus is sufficiently tritu- 
rated and moistened, the palato-glossi relaz, the tip of the 
tongue is pressed against the roof of the mouth, and by a 
heave backward of that organ the bolus is pressed through 
the posterior oridce of the mouth into the pharynx, where 
it is grasped by the superior constrictor muscles, and forced 
downwards by them and the other constrictor muscles into 
the oesophagus, and thence into the stomach. As both 
the nose and larynx open into the pharynx, the one imme- 
diately above, the other immediately below the orifice of 
the mouth, it is of great importance that none of the food 
should enter into these chambers, and obstruct the respira^ 
tory passages. To guard against any accident of this Hnd, 
two valvular structures are provided, — ^viz., the soft palate 
and the epiglottis, — ^wMch, whilst leaving the orifices into 
their respective chambers open during breathing, may 
effectually close them when deglutition is being performed. 
As the bolus is being projected through the fauces into the 
pharynx, the soft palate and uvula are elevated and made 
tense, and at the same time the wall of the pharynx is 
brought in contact with it by the contraction of the palato- ' 
pharyngei ; the part of the pharynx into which the nose opens I 
is thus temporarily shut off from that into which the mouth | 
opens. If laughter, however, be excited at this time, the 
tension of the soft palate is destroyed, and part of the food 
may find its way upwards into the nose. The closure of 
the larynx by the epiglottis is due partly to the depression 
of that valve and partly to the elevation of the larynx. 
The backward heave of the tongue relaxes the Hgaments 
which connect the front of the epiglottis to that organ, and 
enables the small epiglottidean muscles to depress the 
valve. The elevation of the hyoid and larynx is due to the 
action of the mylo-hyoid, digastric, and genio-hyoid muscles, 
which pass from the lower jaw to the hyoid, and of the 
thyro-hyoid, which pass from the hyoid to the thyroid 
cartilage of the larynx j preliminary to their action, the 
lower jaw must be fixed, which is done by the closure of 
the mouth prior to the act of swallowing. The aperture of 
the larynx is thus brought into contact with the depressed 
epiglottis, which is adapted more exactly to the opening 
by a change in its form due to the projection of a cushion- 
like pad from its posterior surface. By these ingenious 
arrangements the adaptation of a single chamber to the 
very different functions of breathing and swallowing is 
effectually provided for. 

Joints and Muscles oe the Uppee Limb. 

The upper limb is jointed to the trunk at the sterno- 
clavicular articulation. This is a diarthrodial joint: the 
bones are, retained together by investing ligaments; a 
meniscus "is interposed between the articnlar surfaces, so 
that the j oint possesses two synovial membranes. A strong 
ligament, which checks too great upward movement, con- 
nects the clavicle and first rib. The two bones of the 
shoulder girdle articulate with each other at the diarthrodial 
mromio-clamcular Joint; but, in addition, a strong ligament, 
which checks too great displacement of the bones, passes 
between the clavicle and coracoid. The movements of the 
upper limb on the trunk take place at the stemo-clavicular 
joint, and consist in the elevation, depression, and forward 
and backward movement of the shoulder. The movements 
the" acroumd-clavicular joint occur when the scapula is 


[joints and muscles — 

rotated on the clavicle in the act of elevating the arm 
above the head. The muscles which cause these move- 
ments are inserted into the bones of the shoulder girdle; 
the trapezius into the clavicle, acromion, and spine of the 
scapula; the rhomboid, levator anguli scapulae, and serratus 
magnus into the vertebral border of the scapula; the 
pectoralis minor into the coracoid; and the subclavius into 
the clavicle. Elevation of the entire shoulder, as in 
shrugging the shoulders, is due to the contraction of the 
trapezius, levator scapulae, and rhomboideus; depression 
partly to the weight of the limb and partly to the action of 
the subclavius and pectoralis minor; movement forward to 
the serratus and pectoralis; and backward to the trapezius 
and rhomboid. In rotation of the scapula on the clavicle, 
the inferior angle of the scapula is drawn forward by the 
serratus and lower fibres of trapezius, and backward by the 
levator scapulae, rhomboid, and lesser pectoral. 

The Shoulder Joint is a ball-and-socket joint, the ball Shoulder 
being the head of the humerus, the socket the glenoid fossa 
of the scapula. A large capsular ligament, which is 
pierced by the long tendon of the biceps muscle, and lined 
by a synovial membrane, encloses the articular ends of 
the two bones, and is so loose as to permit a range of 
movement greater than takc^ pitice in any other joint in 
the body. The muscles which cause these movements are 
inserted into the humerus; the supra-spinatus, infra- 
spinatus, and teres minor into the great tuberosity; the 
sub-scapularis into the small tuberosity; the latissimus 
dorsi and teres major into the bottom of the bicipital 
groove; the pectoralis major into its anterior border; the 
coraco-brachiahs into the inner aspect, and the deltoid, 
which forms the fleshy prominence of the shoulder, into 
the outer aspect of the shaft. Abduction and elevation or 
extension of the arm outwards at the shoulder joint are 
due to the suprarspinatus and deltoid; adduction or de- 
pression, to the coraco-brachialis, latissimus, and teres 
major, assisted by the weight of the limb; movement for- 
wards and elevation, to the anterior fibres of the deltoid, 
pectoralis, and subscapularis ; backward movement to the 
latissimus and teres; rotation outwards to the infra-spinatus 
and teres minor; rotation inwards to the subscapularis, 
pectoralis, latissimus, and teres. A combination of abduc- 
tion, movement forwards, adduction, and movement back- 
wards, produces the movement of circumduction. Certain 
movements of the upper limb, however, take place not 
only at the shoulder joint, but between the two bones of the 
shoulder girdle; for in elevating the arm, whilst the supra- 
spinatus and deltoid initiate the movement at the shoulder 
joint, the farther elevation, as in raising the arm above the 
head, takes place by the trapezius and seiTatus, which 
rotate the scapula and draw its inferior angle forward. The 
free range of movement of the human shoulder is one of 
its most striking characters, 
so that the arm can be moved 
in every direction through 
space, and its efficiency os an 
instrument of prehension is 
^thus greatly increased. The 
movement of abduction, or 
extension, which elevates the 
arm in line with the axis of 
the scapula, is characteristi- 

cally human, and a distinct M-oatiine .ketch of hman ht.- 
articular area is provided on merus. The articular area for com- 
the head of the humerus for 
this movement. 

The Mhow Joint is the articulation between the humerus, Elbow, 
radius, and ulna : the great sigmoid cavity of the ulna is 
adapted to the trochlea of the humerus, and the cup of 
the radius to the capitellum. The joint is enclosed by a 
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unciform are connected to the metacarjml bones of the 
fingers by dorsal, palmar, and interosseous ligaments, and 
the metacarpal bones of the fingers have a like mode of 
union at their carpal ends ; further, a transverse ligament 
extends between the distal ends of the metacarpal bones of 
the fingers, and checks too great lateral displacement The 
range of movement at any one of these carpal joints is very 
slight, but the multiplicity of joints in this locality con- 
tributes to the mobility of the wrist, and makes the junction 
between the hand and fore-arm less rigid in its nature* 

The metacarpal bone of the thumb is not jointed to the 
index, and has a distinct saddle-shaped articulation with 
the trapezium, invested by a capsular ligament, so that its 
range of movement is extensive. 

The Metacarpophalangeal and Irtierphcdangeal Joints of 
are connected by lateral ligaments passing between the^^&s^s* 
bones, and by an arrangement of fibres on their dorsal and 
palmar surfaces. 

In stud 3 ang the muscles which move the digits, it will 
be advisable, on account of the freedom and importance of 
the movements of the thumb, to 
examine its muscles indepen- 
dently. These muscles either 
pass from the fore-arm to the 
thumb, or are grouped together 
at the outer part of the palm, 
and form the elevation known 
as the ball of the thumb ; they 
are inserted either into the 
metacarpal bone or the pha- 
langes. The thumb is extended 
and abducted, i.e., drawn away 
from the index, by three ex- 
tensor muscles descending from 
the fore-arm, and inserted one 
into each of its three bones, 
and a small muscle, specially 
named abductor pollicis, in- 
serted into the outer side of 
the first phalanx: its bones 
are bent on each other by a 
long and short flexor muscle j 
it is drawn back to the index 
by an adductor muscle ; and 
the entire thumb is thrown 
across the surface of the palm 
by the opponens poflicis, 
which is inserted into the 
shaft of the metacarpal bone. 

The four fingers can be 
either bent, or extended, or 

drawn asunder, i.e,, abducted; or drawn together, i.e., 
adducted. The ungual phalanges can be bent by the 



-Deep nra&caeB ofltlic palm of 
the hand. 1, ahducfcor pollida cat 
short; 2, opponens; S and 4, sab* 
divisions of flexor hrevla ; 6, ad- 
ductor ; 6, tendon of long flexor 
pollicis ; 7, abdnctor of the little 
finger ; 8, short flexor ; 9, opponens ; 

10, tendon of flexor carpi nlnaris ; 

11, tendon of long supinator; tt 
transverse metacaipal ligament 



capsi^r ligament lined by a synovial membrane, which is 
subdivided into anterior, posterior, internal, and ex- 
ternal bands of fibres. Mexion and extension are the 
two movements of the joint, and the range of movement is 
limited by the locking at the end of flexion of the coronoid 
process into the coronoid fossa of the humerus, and at the 
end of extension of the olecranon process into the olecranoid 
fossa. The elbow joint is a hinge with screwed surfaces ; 
the path described hj the hand and fore-arm is a spiral, so 
that during flexion they are thrown forwards and inwards. 
The muscles which cause the movements are inserted into 
the bones of the fore-arm. The flexors are the brachialis 
anticus, inserted into the coronoid of the ulna; the biceps, 
which forms the fleshy mass on the front of the upper arm, 
into the tuberosity of the radius ; the supinator longus into 
the styloid process of the radius. The only extensor is the 
triceps-anconeus, which forms the fleshy mass on the back 
of the upper arm, and is inserted into tiie olecranon. 

The Badio-ulnar Joints are found between the two bones 
of the fore-arm. The head of the radius rolls in the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, and is retained in position by 
a ring-like ligament which surrounds it ; the shafts of the 
two bones are connected together by the interosseous 
membrane, their lower ends by a capsular ligament and a 
triangular fibro-cartilage or meniscus. The radius rotates 
round an axis drawn through the centre of its head and 
the styloid process of the ulna ; rotation of the fore-arm 
and hand forward is called pronation, — ^rotation backwards, 
supination. The supinator and pronator muscles are all 
inserted into the radius : the supinators are the longus and 
brevis and the biceps; the pronators are the teres and 
quadratus. Where delicate manipulation is required the 
fore-arm is semi-flexed on the upper arm, for the cup- 
shaped head of the radius is then brought into contact 
with the capitellum of the humerus, and the rotatory 
movements of the bone can be performed with greater 
precision. 

The Wrist or Eadio-carpal Joint is formed above by the 
lower end of the radius and the triangular meniscus, below 
by the upper articular surfaces of the scaphoid, semi-lunar, 
and cuneiform bones. An investing ligament, lined by a 
synovial membrane, and subdivided into anterior, posterior, 
internal, and external bands of fibres, encloses the joint. 
It is the oblong form of hinge-joint, and possesses two 
axes, a long and a short ; around the long axis movements 
occur which bend the hand forwards, or bring it in line | 
with the fore-arm, or bend it backwards ; around the short | 
a.Yifl the hand may be moved towards the radial or ulnar j 
margins of the fore-arm. The flexors forward are the 
palmaris longus, inserted into the palmar fascia ; the flexor 
carpi radialis into the metacarpal bone of the index; the 
flexor carpi ulnaris into the pisiform bone ; the extensors 
and flexors backwards are the longer and shorter radial 
extensors inserted into the metacarpal bones of the index 
and middle fingers, and the ulnar extensor into the meta- 
carpal bone of the little finger ; the flexors and extensors 
of the fingers have also a secondary action on the wrkt 
joint. The ulnar flexor and ulnar extensor of the wrist 
draw the hand to the ulnar side, and the radial flexor and 
extensor, together with the extensors of the thumb, draw 
the hand towards the radial border of the fore-arm. 

The Carpal and Carpometacarpal Joints bxq constructed 
thus : — The articular surfaces are retained in contact by 
certain ligaments passing between the dorsal surfaces of 
adjacent bones, by others between their palmar surfaces, 
and by interosseous ligaments between the semi-lunar and 
cuneiform, semi-lunar and scaphoid, os magnum and unci- 
form, os magnum and trapezoid; lateral ligaments also 
attach the scaphoid to the trapezium, and the cuneiform to 
the unciform. Similarly, the trapezoid, os magnum, and 


Fig, 24.,— Tendons attachca to a finger, a, tlie extenaor tendon; 6, deep flcaoi; 
c superficial flexor; d, a lumbrical muscle; <, an interosseons muscle; 
/, tendinous expansion from the lumbiical and interosseous muscles joining 
the extensor tendon. 

action of the deep flexor muscle, the four tendons of which 
are inserted into themj the second phalanges by the supe^ 
fifflg.1 flexor, also inserted by four tendons, one into each 
phalanx j these mnsdes descend from the front of the-fore- 
ann into the palm in front of the wrist, where they are 
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enclosed in a canal by a strong band, the anterior annular 
Ugament^ and tlieir surfaces are invested by a synovial 
-snembrane, wMcb facilitates tlieir movements to and fro 
beneath that ligament; as they pass downwards in front of 
the fingers they are enclosed in a strong fibrous sheath 
iined by a synovial membrane, and the tendon of the super- 
ficial flexor is pierced by the deep flexor, so that the latter 
may reach the third phalanx into which it is inserted. 
Pour rounded muscles, the lumbricales, arise in the palm 
from the deep flexor tendons, turn round the radial borders 
of the first phalanges, and are inserted one into the extensor 
tendon on the dorsum of each finger ; these muscles bend 
the first phalanges on the metacarpal bones, but from their 
insertion into the extensor tendons they also extend the 
second and thiid phalanges on the first ; as they are much 
used in playing stringed instruments, they have been called 
"fiddlers'muscles.” Theflngers are extended or straightened 
by muscles inserted into the back of the second and third 
phalanges ; the extensor muscles descend from the back of 
'the fore-arm, — one, the common extensor, subdivides into 
four tendons, one for each finger, but in addition the index 
and little have each a separate extensor muscle, the tendon 
of which joins that of the common extensor. The index 
finger possesses more independent movement than the 
other digits — whence its more frequent use as a “ pointer;’* 
the extensor tendons of the little and ring fingers are 
usually united together, so that these digits are associated 
in their movements. Abduction and adduction of the 
fingers are caused by seven small muscles situated in the 
intervala between the metacarpal bones, — Whence called 
interossei; four of these lie on the back of the hand, three 
on its palmar surface ; they are inserted into the sides of 
the first phalanges, and either pull the fingers away from a 
line drawn through the middle finger or approximate them 
4o that line. Too great abduction is checked by the trans- 
verse metacarpal ligament. The human hand is a perfect in- 
strument of /prehension; not only can the individual fingers- 
be bent into hooks, but the thumb can be thrown across the 
front of the palm, so that it can be opposed to the several 
fingers, and objects can therefore be grasped between it and 
them ; but further, this power of opposing the thumb permits 
^objects to be held in the palm of the hand, which may be 
hollowed into a cup or made to grasp a sphere. The 
'movements of the joints are indicated on the surface of 
'the palm by tegumentary folds,— an oblique fold for the 
'thumb, and two oblique folds for the metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints of the fingers ; the joints of the second and third 
phalanges are also marked on the surface by folds. 

Joints and Muscles oe the Lower Limb. 

i(acro-aiac The inuominate bones are connected to the spinal column 

joint. by the sacro-iliac joints and the sacro-sciatic ligaments. 
The Sacro-iliac Joint is between the side of the sacrum and 
the^ internal surface of the ilium, the articular surfaces of 
which bones, are covered by cartilage, and connected 
together by short, strong ligaments. The sacro-sciatic 
ligaments stretch from the side of the sacrum and coccyx 
to the spine and tuberosity of the ischium. The two 
innominate bones are also connected together at the pubic 
symphgdsj which is an amphiarthrodial joint. The sacro- 
iliac joints and pubic symphysis permit only slight move- 
ment; that at the former is around an imaginary axis 
drawn transversely through the second sacral vertebra, which 
allows the base of the sacrum to be thrown forward and its 
apex backward in the stooping position of tile body; but 
^ great movement backward of the apex is checked by 
the sacro-sciatic ligaments. As the weight of the trank 
or of what may be carried in the arms or on the back, is 
transmitted thibugh the haunch-bones to the lower limbs, 


the sacro-iliac ligaments require to be of great strength, 
because the sacrum, and with it the entire trank, are sus* 
pended by them on the two innominate bones. 

The Eip Joint is a ball-and-socket joint; the ball is the Hip joint, 
head of the femur, and the socket the cup-shaped acetabu- 
lum in the haunch bone, the depth of the cup being in 
creased by a ligament which is attached around the brim. 

A large capsular ligament, which is especially strong in 
front, encloses the articular surfaces. The ligament is 
lined by a synovial membrane, which also invests the neck 
of the thigh bone. Within the joint is the round or sus- 
pensory ligament attached to the head of the thigh bone 
and to the sides of the depression at the bottom of the 
acetabnlum. Whilst the hip joint possesses considerable ' 
mobility, it has much more stability than the shoulder, 
owing to the acetabulum being deeper than the glenoid 
fossa, and the greater strength and tension of the fibres of 
its capsular ligament. The muscles which move the thigh 
at the hip joint are situated either behind the joint, where 
they form the fleshy mass of the buttock, or at the front 
and the inner side of the thigh. They are inseriod either 
into the femur or fascia lata, and the great and 
trochanters serve as their principal' surfaces of attachment. 

The thigh can be bent on the abdomen by the action of 
the psoas, iliacus, and poctineus, which lie in front of the 
joint; it can be extended or drawn into lino with the 
trunk by the glutceus-moximus and medius; it can be 
abducted or drawn away from the opposite thigh by the 
glutmua maximus, medius, and minimus, which muscles 
are of large size, and form the fleshy mass of the buttocks* 

It can be adducted or drawn to touch its fellow, or, if 
slightly bent, drawn in front of its fellow, by the adductor 
longus, brevis, and magnua, which muscles are inserted 
into the linea aspera, and form the fleshy mass on the 
inner side of the thigh ; and by the pectinous and quad- 
ratus femoris, It can be rotated outwards by the obturator 
and gemelli muscles, the glutseus maximus, pyrifomiis, and 
quadratus femoris; and rotated inwards by the gluteeus 
medius, minimus, and tensor fascice femoris. In standing 
erect the hip joints are fully extended, and the mechanical 
arrangements in and around those articulations are such 
as to enable them to be retained in the extended position 
with but a small expenditure of muscular power. As thu 
weight of the body in the erect attitude falls behind the 
joints, the strong anterior fibres of their capsular liga- 
ments are made tense, and the extended position of the 
joints is preserved. So long os the centre of gravity falls 
within the basis of support of the body, ic., the space 
between the two feet when standing on both legs, the body 
will not fall. If the body is made to lean forward, then 
the capsular ligament is no longer tense, and the glutaeal 
muscles are put in action to re-extend the trunk on the 
thigh, and prevent if from falling forwaxd ; if the body is 
made to lean to one side or the other, the round ligament 
is made tense, or the strong ilio-tibial band of the fascia 
lata of the thigh, which stretches from the ilium to the 
tibia, is put on die stretch, and falling sideways is pre- 
vented. When, in standing erect either on one or both 
feet, the balance of the body is disturbed, then various 
muscles both of the trunk and lower limb are brought into 
action to assist in preserving the erect position. In the 
erect position the weight of the trunk is transmitted 
through the acetabula to the heads of the thigh-bones, but 
the position and connections of the round ligament enable 
it to suspend that portion of the trunk the weight of which 
is thrown upon it, and to distribute the weight over the 
head of the femur. 

The Knee is the largest and most complicated joint in Knee, 
the body. It consists of the femur, tibia, and patella. 

The patella moves up and down the trochlear surface of 
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the femur, whilst tie condyles of the femur roll upon the 
semiltmar cartilages and articular surfaces of the tibia. 
A powerful investing ligament encloses the articular sur- 
faces. This ligament is subdivided into bands, one on 
each side of the joint — ^the internal and external lateral liga- 
ments — a posterior and an anterior. The anterior extends 
from the patella to the anterior tubercle of the tibia, and 
serves bofli as a ligament and as the tendon of insertion of 
the extensor muscles of the leg. Within the investing 
ligament two interarticular or crucial ligaments pass from 
the inter-condyloid fossa to the upper surface of the tibia ; 
and interposed between the tibia and femoral condyles are 
two menisci, which from their shape are called the semi- 
lunar cartilages. The synovial membrane not only lines 
the investing ligaments, but covers the front of the femur 
for some distance above the trochlea, and forms folds or 
pads within the joint itself, which in certain movements 
are interposed between the articular surfaces of the bones. 
The movements at this joint are those of flexion and exten- 
sion. The flexors are the three great muscles on the back 
of the thigh, called the ham-strings; they all ‘arise from 
the ischial tuberosity, and are inserted — ^the biceps into 
the head of the fibula, the seroi-tendinosus and semi-mem- 
branosus into the upper end of the tibia. The extensors 
form the fleshy mass on the front and onter side of the 
thigh; one muscle, the rectus, arises from the ilium — the 
others, the vasti, from the shaft of the femur ; and they are 
all inserted by a powerful tendon into the patella, and 
through the anterior ligament of the knee into the tibia. 
The patella is indeed a sesamoid bone, developed in the 
tendon of these muscles (Fig. 18). The knee can be bent 
so that the calf can touch the back of the thigh, and in 
this position the patella is drawn down in front of the 
joint, as in kneeUng. The articular surface of the patella 
is divided into seven areas or facets, and in passing from 
the bent to the extended position of the joint, these facets 
come successively into contact with the articular surface of 
the femur, until, when the leg is fully extended on the 
thigh, the whole of the patella is raised above the femoral 
trochlea, except the lowest pair of narrow facets. It is in 
order to provide a smooth surface for the patella in this 
position that the synovial membrane of the joint covers 
the front of the lower end of the femur. At the com- 
mencement of flexion a slight rotation inwards of the leg 
and foot takes place through the action of the sartoiius, 
gracilis, and semi-tendinosus, which are inserted close 
together into the tibia ; whilst the extensor muscles cause, 
at the completion of extension, a slight rotation outwards 
of the leg and foot. The movements of flexion and exten- 
sion are not simply in the antero-postexior plane, but 
along oblique paths which are determined by the screwed 
configuration of the femoral condyles. In complete exten- 
sion of the leg the joint is screwed home f and as this 
position is necessary for the preservation of the erect 
attitude, the lateral, the posterior, and the anterior crucial 
ligaments are then all tense, to prevent displacement of 
the bones. The muscles which rotate the leg and foot 
inwards initiate the act of flexion by unlocking the joint. 

The Tihio-fihular Joints are found between the upper 
and lower ends of the bones, and in addition a strong 
interosseous membrane fills up the interval between their 
shafts. The movement between the two bones is almost 
inappreciable. 

The AnUe J<mi is formed by the convex upper and 
lateral surfaces of the astragalus fitting into the concavity 
formed by the lower end of the tibia and the two malleoli. 
An investing ligament, lined by synovial membrane, 
encloses the joint; the lateral portions of this ligament 
fona distinct bands, and are much stronger t^n the 
anterior and posterior fibres. A diarthrodial joint also 


exists between the astragalus and os calcis, between which 
bones a powerful interosseous ligament passes. Between 
the astragalus and scaphoid, and the os calcis and cuboid, 
important diarthrodial joints are found, which are enclosed 
by ligamentous bands. The remaining tarsal bones are 
connected together usually by dorsal, plantar, and inter- 
osseous Hgaments, and a similar mode of union is found 
between the distal row of tarsal bones and the metatarsals, 
except between the great toe and ento-cnneiform, where 
there is no interosseous ligament. The four outer meta- 
tarsals are also connected at their proximal ends by distal, 
plantar, and interosseous ligaments; and further, a trans- 
verse metatarsal ligament passes between the distal ends 
of all the metatarsi, bones. The metatarsal bones articu- 
late with the phalanges, and the phalanges with each other, 
in a similar manner to that described iu the corresponding 
bones of the hand. 

At the ankle joint movements of flexion and extension 
take place. The dorsum of the foot is bent towards the 
front of the leg by the direct action of the muscles on the 
front of the leg, more especially the tibialis anticus, inserted 
into the ento-cuneiform and metatarsal of great toe, and 
the peroneus tertius, inserted into the metatarsal of little 
toe ; the opposite movement, the so-called extension of the 
foot, is due to the action of the gastrocnemius and soleus, 
the great muscles of the calf of Sie leg, which are inserted 
by the Tendo Achillis into the posterior prominence of the 
05 calcis or heel This movement is made at every sffcep in 
walking or running, and the great size of the calf-muscles 
is in rdation to their use in the act of progression. The 
foot cannot, however, be drawn so far back as to be brought 
into direct line with the leg. In standing erect the foot is 
at right angles to the axis of the leg, the astragalus is 
locked in between the two malleoli, and the fibres of tie 
lateral ligaments are tense, so as to check movement 
forwards or backwards, and prevent displacement 

Between the several bones of the tarsus a certain amount 
of gliding is permitted, more especially between the os 
calcis and cuboid and the astragalus and scaphoid, so that 
it is possible to invert or evert the foot, to raise its 
inner or outer borders from the ground. The inversion is 
performed by the tibialis anticns and by the tibialis 
posticus, which latter is inserted into the scaphoid bone j 
the eversion by the peroneus longus and brevis muscles, 
situated on the outer side of the leg, the tendons of which 
pass behind the outer malleolus, — the brevis to be inserted 
into the metatarsal bone of the little toe, the longus into 
the plantar surface of the metatarsal bone of the great toe. 
The individual toes are bent on the sole by the action of 
the flexor muscles inserted into the plantar surface of the 
phalanges, and they are straightened by the extensor 
muscles inserted into their dorsal surfaces ; the toes also 
can be drawn asnnder or abducted, and drawn together 
or adducted, chiefly by the action of the interossei 
muscles. The hallux or great toe is the most im- 
portant digit; a line prolonged backw^ards through it to 
the heel forms the proper axis of the foot, and the sole 
chiefly rests upon the pads of integument situated beneath 
its metatarso-phalangeal joint and the heel. The hallux 
is much more restricted in its movements than the thumb ; 
the configuration of its tarso-metatarsal joint and the 
attachment of the transverse metatarsal ligament prevent 
the great toe from being thrown across the surface of the 
sole as the thumb is thrown across the palm in the move- 
ment of opposition; an object can, however, be grasped 
between the haflux and second toe by the action of its 
adductor muscles, and persons can be trained to write with 
a pen or pencil held in this position. 

The act of walking consists in the movement forwards 
of the trunk by the alternate advancement of the lower 

I — io6 
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linibs* Suppose a person to he standing erect, with, one 
leg a little in advance of the other ; the body, being 
inclined slightly forwards, is pushed in advance by the 
extension of the hindmost limb, so that the weight falls 
more and more upon the advanced leg, which at the same 
time is shortened by bending the knee and ankle. The 
heel of the hindmost limb being then raised by the action 
of the mnsdes of the calf, the toes press against the ground 
SO as to push the trunk so far in front of the advanced 
Umb as to be no longer safely supported by it ; the hind- 
most Hmb is then raised from the ground by muscular 
action, and allowed to swing forward by its own weight, 
but guided by the muscles, until the toes touch the ground 
in front of the opposite limb. A step has now been made, 
and the limbs are in a corresponding but opposite position 
from that in which they were when the step commenced : 
a repetition of the act constitutes another step, and so the 
alternate action continues. At one moment in each step 
both feet touch the ground at the same time, J.a, when 
the hind foot presses against the earth. The act of running 
consists in a repetition of the movements of walking per- 
formed with so much greater rapidity that the feet never 
touch the ground at the same moment; the heels also are 
never brought to the ground. The propulsive action is 
also greatly increased by the extension of the hip and knee 
joints, so that a succession of small leaps on to alternate 
feet takes phice. In leaping from the standing position 
the joints ot both lower limbs, previously flexed, aresuddenly 
and simultaneously extended, and the body is projected 
forwards with a rapid impulse. 

Development amd Homologies of the Volvontary Mmmlwr Bystm>. 

The voluntary muscles, like the bones and joints with which 
they are so intimately associated, are^ developed out of the middle 
of the three layers — ^the meso-hlast — ^into wMoh the germinal area 
or VLmiodeirm of the young embryo is divided. The muscles of the 
n.Tria1 skeleton are capable of subdivision into a group situated 
ontside the endo-skeleton, i.^., between it and the integument — 
which mnscles haye recently been called epi-sheletal — and a group 
lying on the ventral surface of the vertebral bodies and within the 
lib arches, which have been termed the haemal or hypo-sheUtal 
muscles. The epi-skeletal muscles, like the vertebrae themselves, 
are developed within the proio-verieSrcB, but it is not known if the 
hypo-skeletal group have the same origin. In fishes the epi- 
skeletal mnscles preserve their fundamental arrangement with but 
little modification. They are disposed in transverse segments or 
myotomes^ which e(jual in number the vertebrae. These myotomes 
are separated from each other by bands of fibrous tissue, the inier- 
mnsmlar septa. In man and the higher vertebrates the simple 
transversely segmented arrangement is to a large extent lost. Traces 
are preserved, however, in the interspinales and intertransversales 
mnscles, situated in the intervals between the spines and transverse 
processes of some of the vertebral segments ; in the external inter- 
costals and in the recti abdominis mnscles, in the last-named of 
which tendinous bands subdivide the muscle into several transverse 
segments. More usually, the intermuscular septa either are not 
formed or disappear, and adjacent myotomes become blended into a 
continuous mass of muscle. In some instances the fibres of this 
muscle run longitudinally, and the entire mass subdivides longi- 
tudinally into separate and distinct parallel muscles, as is seen in 
the subdivision of the great erector spinas into the sacro-lnmbalis, 
mnsculus accessorius, cervicalia ascendens, longissimus dorsi, trans- 
veraalis cervicia, trachelo-maatoid, and spinalis dorsi muscles. In 
other instances the mnscles run obliquely ; some on the back of 
the body pass obliquely from below upwards and outwards, as the 
splenius and obliquus inferior ; others oblicpely from below, n;^- 
wards and inwards, as the complexus, obnquus superior, semi- 
spinalis, multifidus and rotatores spinee ; others again, as the external 
and internal oblique muscles of the abdomen, extend obliquely from 
behind forwards to the ventral mesial line. 

Of the hypo-skeletal group of mnscles, the internal intercostals dis- 
play the transverse segmentation. As a rule, however, the mnscles 
of this group extend longitudinally, andform the pree- vertebral group, 
named anterior recti, longi colH, and jgsoae ; though the diapmagm, 
triangulares stemi, transversi abdominis, and levatoxes ani, which 
lie in relation to the inner surfaces of the ribs and visceral cavities, 
are not longitudinal, but are specially modified in arrangement for 
functional reasons. The plane of demarcation between the hypo- 
and epi-skeletal groups of muscles, where they form together the 


walls of the great visceral chambers,— the thorax and abdomen^— - 
is marked off by the position and course of the mtercostal senes of 

trades of tie appendicular skeleton are either limited to 
the limbs {purely appendicular, therefore), or pass from the axial 
part of the body to the limb (axi-appendicular). The axi-appen- 
dicular group are undoubtedly prolongations of the a.xial system of 
muscles They are in the upper limb derived from the epi-skeletal 
subdivision, and form the trapezius, rhomboid, levator anguli 
scapulse, latissimus dorsi, serratus magnns, greater and smaller 
pectorals, and aubclavius muscles of each superior extremity. In 
lower Umb they are in pari derived from the hyi)0-3keletal 
subdivision, and form the psoas and pyriformis ; and in part, as the 
glntaens maximns, from the epi-skeletal subdivision. It is not 
unprobable that the purely appendicular muscles are also prolon- 
gations of the axial system, and that as the limbs, in their develop- 
ment from their fundamental bud-like lappets, undergo both a 
transverse and a longitudinal segmentation, so the muscular mass, 
prolonged into them, differentiates both transversely and longi- 
tudinaUy into a motor appara.tns, fitted for the performance of the 
special functions of each extremity. 


Anatomy of the Textures or Tissues. 

Introductory. 

Before proceeding to the description of the other organic 
systems of which the human body is built up, it may be 
well to enter into the consideration of the minute or 
microscopic structure of its constituent parts. These parts 
may primarily be divided into fluids and solids. The fluids 
are the blood, the lymph, the chyle, the secretions of the 
various glands, and of the serous and B3movial membranes. 
The solids form the framework of the several organic 
systems, and assume different appearances in different 
localities. Sometimes they are arranged in compact solid 
masses, as in cartilage ; at others they are elongated into 
fine tlueads or fibres, as in muscle, tendon, nerve; at 
others they are expanded into thin membranes, as in the 
fasciae or aponeuroses, the serous, synovial, and mucous 
membranes ; at others they are hollowed out into distinct 
tubes for the conveyance of fluids, as in the blood-vessels, 
the lymph and chyle vessels, and the ducts of glands. To 
the solids of the body, whatever their form may be, the 
general name of Tissues or Textures is applied. Each 
organic system may be regarded as in the main composed 
of a tissue or texture peculiar to and characteristic of it- 
self. Thus, the bones are essentially composed of the 
osseous tissue, the muscles of the muscular tissue, the 
nervous system of the nervous tissue, fibrous membranes of 
the fibrous or connective tissue, <fec. But though the 
essential constituent of each organic system is a tissue 
peculiar to that system, yet in most localities certain other 
tissues are mingled with that which is to be regarded as 
the characteristic texture of the part. In a muscle, for 
example, not only is the muscular tissue present, but 
mingled with it are connective tissue, nerve tissue, blood- 
vessels, and lymph-vessels. A gland also not only consists 
: of its proper tissue, the secreting cells, but of more or less 
connective tissue, nerves, blood and lymph vessels, and 
gland ducts. Indeed, there are few localities in which, 
along with the proper tissue of the part, blood and lymph 
vessels, nerves and connective tissue, are not found; and to 
a part built up of two or more tissues the name of an 
Organ is applied. Thus the muscular system consists of 
the series of organs which we call the muscles, the gland- 
ular system of the several organs called glands, and so on. 
Each tissue and each organ, into the construction of which 
that tissue enters as the characteristic texture, possesses 
not only distinctive structural, but also distinctive functional 
properties. Thus the muscular tissue is characterised by 
the property of contractility, and the muscles, of which 
it forms the essential texture, are organs of motion or 
locomotion ; the osseous tissue is cliaracterised by ita 
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hardaesa and strengtii, and the bones, of which it forms 
the essential texture, are organs of protection and support. 

But the study of the textures embraces an inquiry not 
only into^ the special, structural, and functional properties 
of each tissue and organ — ^into the special part which each 
plays in the animal economy — but the consideration of 
their properties as living structures. It would be out of 
place in this article to enter into a discussion of the mean- 
ing of the term Life, or Living, or to attempt an analysis 
of the various definitions of the term which have been 
suggested from time to time by different philosophers, 
which win naturally find a place in the article Physiology. 
It will suffice for our present purpose to adopt the old 
Aristotelian definition, and to speak of Life as the faculties 
of self-nourishment, self-growth, and self-decay. All the 
tissues, over and above the special properties which they 
possess, have the power of growing and of maintaining 
themselves in full structural perfection and functional 
activity for a given period of time. After a time they 
begin to exhibit signs of diminished perfection and activity, 
they degenerate or decay; ultimately they die, and the 
entire organism of which they form the constituent parts 
is resolved by the nutrefactive process into more simple 
forms of matter. 


General Considerations on Cells. 


The simplest form of organic matter capable of ex- 
hibiting the phenomena of life is called Cyto-blastema or 
Protoplasm. It possesses a viscous or jelly-like con- 
' sistency. Under the highest powers of the microscope it 
seems to be homogeneous, or dimly granulated, like a 
sheet of ground gl^s. Not only can it assimilate nutri- 
ment and increase in size, but it possesses the power 
of spontaneous movement and contractility. It enters in 
a very important manner into the structure of the bodies 
of the lower animals. The elongated processes, or pseudo- 
podia, to which Dujardin applied the 
name of sarcode, wluch the Ehizopoda 
can project from their surface into the 
surrounding medium, and again with- 
draw into ^eir substance, consist of 
protoplasm, and may be cited as fur- 
nishing excellent examples of its 
motive and contractile power. From 
the recent researches of Haeckel it 
would appear that protoplasm is 

capable of forming, mthout the super- s!j._TT„cU£ferentutea 
addition of any other structure, inde- cytode mass of proto- 
pendeht organisms, which stand at 
the lowest grade of organisation, and from their extreme 
simplicity are named by him Monera. To the group 
Monera belong the genera Protamoeba, Protogenes, and 
Bathybius. Of these, Bathybius is that 
which has attracted most attention. It has 
been regarded as a layer of soft slimy un- 
differentiated protoplasm covering the bot- 
tom of the deep sea, and capable of exhibit- 
ing the phenomena of contractility, growth, 
assimilation of food, and reproduction. 

Doubts, however, have been expressed re- 
garding the nature of this Bathybius, so 
that it cannot now be cited as so definite 




an organism as the freely-swimming Pro- Fm. 26.— a simple 
tamoeba and Protogenes. Haeckel has re- 
ferred these simple organisms to a sub- 
kingdom of Protism, which he considers nucleus? m, uu- 
to lie on the confines of both tbe animal cieoius. 
and vegetable kingdoms. To a mass of protoplasm, whether 
it forms, as in one of these Protist.®, an independent 
organism, or is merely a portion of the substance of the 


body of a higher organism, he has given the general name 
of a Cytode. Sometimes a cytode is a naked clump of Cytofle, 
soft protoplasm, without a trace of differentiation either 
on its surface or in its substance, as in the freely-moving 
Monera; at others the peripheral part of the cytode 
hardens, and differentiates into a more or less perfect 
envelope, as in the genera Protomonas and Protomyxa. 

So far back as 1861, Lionel Beale had described, under 
the name of germinal matter {Bwplasm\ minute living 
particles of vegetable protoplasm, and in 1863 he demon- 
strated the presence of extremely minute particles of living 
matter in the blood. More recently Strieker has ako 
called attention, in the bodies of the higher animals, to 
minute detached clumps of protoplasm which exMbited 
the phenomena of life. 

As a rule, however, in both vegetable and animal CelL 
organisms the specks or clumps of protoplasm assume 
definite shapes, and show evidence of an internal dif- 
ferentiation. In the midst of a minute clump of this 
substance a sharply-defined body called a nucleus is 
found, which differs from the surrounding protoplasm 
in not being contractile; and sometimes a minute speckj, 
or nucleolus, exists within the nucleus. When a definite 
clump of protoplasm contains a nucleus in its interior, 
whether a nucleolus be present or not, it is called a 
Nucleated Cell Cells are definite anatomical and 
physiological units, and exhibit all the phenomena of 
life. Some of the lowest organisms consist merely of a 
single cell, others of two or more cells united together, 
and these are called uni- or multi-cellular organisms. 

Cells also enter in the most material manner into the 
constitution of the textures of all the higher forms of 
plants and animals. Not unfrequently the peripheral 
part of the protoplasm of the cell differentiates into a 
distinct investing envelope, technically named a cell wall 
or cell membrane. 

In the earlier periods of investigation into the mimite 
structure of cells it was believed that a cell wall was con- 
stantly present, and that each cell was a minute micro- 
scopic vesicle or bladder, which in its typical shape was 
globular or ovoid, but capable of undergoing various modi- 
fications both in form and chemical composition. The 
material enclosed by the cell wall was termed the cell con^ 
tents, and either in the midst of these contents or in con- 
tact with the cell wall was the nucleus, which might or might 
not contain a nucleolus. Schwann beheved that the cell 
wall was the most active constituent of the cell, i,e,, pos- 
sessed the power not only of producing chemical and 
physical changes in its own substance and in the cell 
contents, but of separating materials from the surrounding 
media, — of secreting them, as it were, into the interior of 
the cell In this manner he accounted for the formation 
in some cells of fat, in others of pigment, in others of the 
characteristic secretion of*glands, and so on. 

It was then maintained by John Goodsir that the 
nucleus was the part of a cell which in all probability was 
concerned in separating and preparing ifcs characteristic 
cell contents, and in its nutrition. Martin Barry and 
Goodsir also contended that the reproduction and multi- 
plication of cells were due to self-division of the nucleus, 

; which was thus the source of successive broods of young 
cells. They gave to the nucleus, therefore, an importance 
in the economy of the cell greater than had previously 
been assigned to it. 

As the investigations into cell structure became more 
extended, it was ascertained that a cell wall was by no 
means always present; that in many of the cells in which 
it had been supposed to exist it could not satisfactorily be 
demonstrated, and that in others, more especially in young 
actively-growing cells, no trace of an investing envelope 
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could be observed Hence the importance of the cell waU as 
an essential component of a cell was still further doimmshe , 
and Leydig then defined a ceU to be a Httle mass composed 
of a soft substance enclosing a central nucleus. 

But a most important advance in our conceptions 
of the essential structure of a cell was made when 
Briicke pointed out that the contents of cells not unlre- 
quently possessed the property of sponteneous 
ment and contractility, and when Max Schultze <1® ‘ 

that the contractile substance termed saroode, 
which forms so large a part of the bocHes of the Wct 
WBS analogous and apparently homologous with 
the contents of young actively-growing animal and vege- 
table cells, before a differentiation of these contents into 
special secretions or other materials had taken pl^e. 
the term protoplasm” had been introduced by Von MoM 
to express the contents of the vegetable cell, which 
goes changes in the process of growth, it was adopted by 
Ihe animal histologist j and Max Schultze suggested 
that a cell should be defined to be a nucleated mass 



of protoplasm,— a definition which m adopted in this 
article. Mow, as protoplasm, whether it occurs along with 
a nucleus in the form of a cell, or in independent dumps 
or cytodes, exhibits not merely the properly of contea^ 
tiHty, but the power of growing and maintaining itself, it 
k regarded as' the functionaUy active constituent of the 
cell. And thus our conceptions as to the part of the ceU 
in which its functional activity resides have passed through 
three phases. In the first, the ceU waUj in the second, the 
nucleusj in the third, the protoplasm ceU contents, or ceU 
substance, has been regarded as the active constituent, not 
only as regards its nutrition, but the reproduction of 
young ceUs. But though the protoplasm can of itself 
perform these offices, yet there can be no doubt, as Barry 
and Goodsir were the first to show, that .the nucleus of the 
cell plays a part not unfrequently in the multiplication of 
ceUs by self-division. 

One of the most characteristic cells is the mammalian 
ovum. In it a cell waU exists, known 
as the zona peUucida or vitelline 
membrane; within this envelope is 
the granular yelk or cell contents, 
in the midst of which is imbedded 
the nucleus or germinal vesicle, which 
in its turn contains the nucleolus „ ^ ^ 

or germinal spot. ^ The granules of cell wall or jsoim pel- 
the yelk are a special metamorphosis 
of the protoplasm cell substance, 

Schwann made the important 
generalisation that the tissues of the animal body 
are composed of cells, or of materials derived, from 
cells, “that there is one universal principle of develop- 
ment for the elementary part of organisms, however 
different, and that this princi^e is the formation of 
cells.” The ovum is the primor<ilal or fundamental cell, or 
germ-cell, from which, after being fertilised by the male 
sperm, the tissues and organs of the animal body are 
derived. Within the fertilised ovum multiplication of 
cells takes place with great rapidity. It is as yet an un- 
settled question how far the original nucleus of the ovum 
participates in this process of multiplication 3 but there 
can be no doubt that the protoplasm ceU contents divide, 
first into two, then four, then eight, then sixteen segments, 
and. so on. Each of these segments of protoplasm con- 
tains a nucleus — ^is, in short, a nucleated cell, and the 
protoplasm of these cells exhibits the property of con- 
tractility, The ovum or germ-cell is therefore the imme- 
diate parent of aU the new ceUs which are formed within 
it, and mediately it is the parent of aU the cells which, 
in the subsequent processes of development and growth, 


luclda; P, protoplasm of 
yellj: ; JIT, imcleua, or frer- 
mlnal reside; iin, nucleolus, 
or germind spot. 


are descended from those produced by the segmentation 
nf the velk. The process of development of yotmg celk 
^tbin a parent cdl, whether it occurs in the ovnm or in 
rceU derived by descent from the ovum, is called the 
Isogenous reproduction of cells. But cells may multiply 
by a process of pdor^.e., a constnction, gradu^ly deep- 
eLig!inay take place in a ceU until it is snb^vided into 
two ftbe nucleus at the same time partimpating m the 
constriction and subdivision. A third mode of mnlripli- 
cation of cells is by budding: httle clumps of protoplasm 
bud out from the protoplasm of the parent c^, become 
detached, and assume an independent vitohty. If a 
nucleus differentiates in the interior of such a clump, it 
becomes a cell; if it remains as a mere clump of proto- 
nlasm, it is a cytode. 

These various methods of multiplication are aU con- 
firmatory of Schwann’s generalisation of the d^ent or 
derivation of cells from pre-existing cel^ But as the 
nucleated cell, either with or without a cell waU, is not, m 
the present state of science, regarded m the simplest and 
most elementary unit capable of exhibiting vital pben<> 
mena, and as these phenomena can be displayed by indi- 
vidual clumps of protoplasm, without the presence of a 
nucleus, some modification of the doctrine, as regards the 
formation of the tissues from nucleated ceUs, seems to 1 h 
necessary. Bor, although there can be no doubt that all 
the tissues are mediately derived from the ovum or fundar 
mental ceU, and that most of the tissues are denyed 
directly from nucleated ceUs, yet there is reason to tmnk 
that a differentiation of a cytode clump of protoplasm into 
tissue may take place, so that the direct formation of suw 
a tissue would bo, not from a nucleated cell, but from the 
more simple cytode. Hence a more comprehensm gen^ 
ralissition, to which observers have gradually been led 
from the consideration of numerous facts, has now been 
arrived at,— that the tissues and organs of the body, what- 
ever may be their form and composition, are formed of 
protoplasm, or produced by its differentiation; and that 
the protoplasm itself is derived by descent from the proto- 
plasm substance of the primordial germ-cell. Some, iii- 
deed, have contended that protoplasm, cells, ^ and^ their 
derivatives can arise by a process of precipitation or 
aggregation of minute particles or molecules in an organic 
infusion, and that living matter may be thus spoii'^ne- 
ously generated. But the evidence which has been 
advanced in support of this hypothesis is by no moans 
satisfactory or conclusive, whilst the correctness of the 
theory of the direct descent of i)rotoplasm from pre-exist- 
ing living protoplasm is supported by thousands of 
observations made by the most competent inquirers. 

In the process of conversion of protoiffasm into the 
several tissues, there takes place a differentiation of 
and structure (i.e., a morphological differentiation), and of 
composition a chemical differentiation), as the result 
of which a physiological differentiation is occasioned, 
whereby tissues and organs are adapted to the performance 
of special functions. Hence arise the several forms of 
tissue which occur in the human body and in the higher 
animals. Many of the tissues consist exclusively of cells 
which present in different parts of the body characteristic 
modifications in external configuration, in composition, and 
in properties, as may be seen in the fatty tissue, pij^enta^ 
tissue, and epithelium. Other tissues, again, consist partly 
of cells, and partly of an intermediate material which separ 
rates the constituent ceUs from each other. Here also the 
cells present various modifications; and the intermediate 
material, termed the matrix or inteTcelVular eubstaft^^ 
varies ‘in structure, in composition, and in properties 
in the different textures, as is seen in the connective, 
cartilaginous, osseous, and muscular tissues. 
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^ It is not an easy matter to devise a classification of the 
tissues, based on their structural characters, which shall 
be in all respects logicaliy perfect ; but a convenient basis 
of arrangement for descriptive purposes may be found by 
dividing them into those 'which consist — 1st, of cells sus- 
pended in^fluids j 2d, of cells placed on free surfaces ; 3d, 
of cells imbedded in solid tissues. 

Group. — Cells Suspended in Fluids. 

The fluids of the body which have cells or other minute 
solid particles suspended in them are the blood, the lymph, 
and the chyle. Sometimes cells are found floating in the 
secretions of glands. 

The Blood, — ^The blood is the well-known red fluid 
which circulates throughout the blood-vascular system. 
^ its composition and general properties will be described 
in the article Physiology, the solid particles only, which 
are suspended in the liquor sanguinis, will be considered 
here. If a drop of human blood be examined under the 
microscope, crowds of minute bodies, the blood corpuscles, 
or blood globules, may be seen in it. These present two 
different appearances, and are distinguished by the names 
of red and white blood corpuscles. 

The red corpuscles, which are by far the more numerous, 
are minute circular discs, slightly concave on both surfaces. 
Their average diameter is about of an inch, and 

their thickness about Jth of that measurement; hence they 
are not spheres, as the old name blood globules would imply. 
They are non-nucleated. Single corpuscles have a faint 
fawn-coloured hue, but collectively they give to the blood 
its characteristic red colour. This colour is due to the 
presence in the corpuscles of the substance termed 
homoglohin. It has been estimated by Vierordt and 
Welcker that 5,000,000 red corpuscles are present in 
every cubic millimetre of healthy human blood. The 
red corpuscles in the blood of all mammals, except the 
tribe of camels, are circular bi-concave discs ; but in these 
exceptional mammals they have an elliptical outline. In 
all mammals the red corpuscles are non-nucleated, though 
appearances of nudeation have been seen in exceptional 
individual cases; for KoUeston saw a nucleated appearance 
in a small proportion of the dried red blood corpuscles of 
a two-toed sloth; and Turner observed in a proportion of 
the red blood discs of a Hoffmann’s sloth an appearance 
of a central nucleus. 

In all birds, reptiles, and amphibia the red corpuscles 
are oval or elliptical, and in each corpuscle an oval or 
elliptical nucleus is situated. In all fishes they are nu- 
cleated and also elliptical in form, except in some of the 
Cyclostomata, which 
possess circular discs. 

In the elliptical nu- 
cleated corpuscles the 
surfaces are not bi- 
concave, but have 
central projections, 
which correspond in 
position to the nu- 
cleus (2, 4, 5, Pig, 

28), The red cor- 
puscles vary mate- 
n’allv in size in dif- 

^ red corpnscied of hurnnn blood ; 2, red 

ferent vertebrata, coi'pascles of wood of common fowl, seen on 

(LTifl t.bpqe variations surface hnd edgeways ; 3, red corousdes of 
ana mese V<iriai.iuua Squalus squatwaj 5, of 

have been especi- pisMtoriua 6, corpusdes of the blood of ascor- 
ally studied by Gul- 

liver. He has found them to vary in mammals from an 
average diameter of of an inch in the elephant, and 

jj-^yth in Oryeteropm capensisy to xiri-s-^rth in Tragulus 
JcLvanicuSy and he concludes that the s mall est blood discs 








occur in the small species of an order or family, the largest 
in the large species. In birds they are larger than in 
mammals, and vary in length from an average of inch 
in Casuarius javanicus to ^^rv^h in Linaria mmor. In 
reptiles they are still larger, and vary in length from an 
average of xj^-gth in Anguis fragilis to ^ Lacerta 

viridis. In amphibia the largest corpuscles, according to 
Gulliver, are about j-J-g inch in length in Froteus and 
Sireuy though Eiddell states that in AmphiuTm tridcLctylum 
they are Jd larger ; whilst the smallest, as in the common 
frog, average in length xiVx ^ cartUaginous fish 

the corpuscles are larger than in osseous. In Lamna cor- 
nubica Gulliver found their long diameter to be inch ; 
while in the Salmonidse, which have the largest blood discs 
among osseous fish, the long diameter in the salmon and 
common trout is only about incL 
The white or colourless corpuscles are comparatively few Wliite 
in number in the healthy human blood. Welcker has coniuj-clca\ 
estimated the normal relative number as one white to 
335 red; in pregnant and menstruating women the pro- 
portion is increased to about 1 to 280. In some fonns of 
disease the proportion is so very materially increased that 
they appear to be almost as numerous as the red. They 
are rounded in form, finely granulated or mulbeny-like in 
appearance, and nucleated — ^the nucleus becoming more 
distinct after the addition of acetic add ; moreover, they 
are larger than the red corpuscles, their average diameter 
; being from s-n inch. Corpuscles of 

a similar fom are found in the blood of all vertebrata. 

They do not vary so much in size in different animals as 
do the red corpuscles. In Tritouy according to Gul- 
liver, their average diameter is whilst in Serpestes 

griseus they are not more than vrhite 

blood corpuscles are minute nucleated clumps of proto- 
plasm; they are therefore minute cells. It is very doubt- 
ful if they possess a cell wall, the evidence being against 
rather than in favour of its presence. 

The red blood corpuscles in all vertebrata, except the 
mammalia, are nudeated clumps of protoplasm ; they are 
therefore minute cells. In mammals, owing to the ab- 
sence of a nucleus, they do not accord with tiie definition 
of a ceU- adopted in this article, and they are not therefore 
moiphologic^y identical with the red corpuscles in other 
vertebrates. “VSTiat thdr precise homology may be is some- 
whaj difficult to say, owing to the obscurity which prevails 
as to their exact origin. If they are merely clumps of 
spedally modified protoplasm, budded off from the white 
corpuscles, then they are cytodes. If, as some have sup- 
posed, they are the nudei of the white corpuscles, specially 
modified in composition, then they are free nuclei If, 
again, they are the white corpuscles, the cell substance of 
which has undergone a special (Merentiation, and the 
nucleus has disappeared^ then they are potentially ceUs, 
though no nudeus is visible. Whatever may be their exact 
homology, there can be no doubt that the non-nudeated 
mammalian red corpuscle, and that part of the nucleated 
red corpuscle which lies outside the nucleus, are function- 
ally identical with each other; the protoplasm having 
undergone a special chemical differentiation into hsemo- 
globin, a proximate principle characterised by containing 
iron as its essential constituent. The action of water,, 
spirit, acids, alkalies, various gases, heat, cold, and electri- 
cal currents, on the red corpuscles has been studied by 
several observers, and the conclusion has been reached that 
the corpuscles consist of a ^'stroma,” with which the 
colouring matter is blended, but from which it may be 
separated without the stroma affording any e'vidence of the 
presence of an investing envelope or membrane. When 
.blood is drawn from the vessels the red corpuscles, in about 
half a minute, run together into piles, like rouleam of coins 
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blood corpuscles are nucleated and larger tban the future 
red discs, but as development goes on, non-nucleated red 
corpuscles appear, and as their number increases, both 
absolutely and relatively with the progress of the foetus, in 
course of time ail the nucleated red corpuscles have dis- 
appeared, and are replaced by the non-nucleated discs. In 
adults the red corpuscles are believed to be derived from 
the white corpuscles, though the exact process of meta- 
morphosis has not been satisfactorily ascertained. It is 
also believed that red corpuscles may be new-formed in the 
spleen, and UsTeumann has recently stated that the red 
marrow of the bones may serve as a centre of origin for 
the red blood corpuscles. In the foetus the liver apparently 
serves as a centre of origin for the white corpuscles, but its 
blood corpuscle forming function ceases at the time of 
birth. Throughout extra-uterine life the spleen and the 
lymphatic glands are without doubt organs of formation 
of the colourless corpuscles, — those produced in the lymph- 
atic glands, under the name of lymph corpuscles, being 
mingled with the blood-stream where the fluid lymph flows 
into the venous system. When mixed with the blood, the 
lymph corpuscles become the white blood corpuscles. 

I Corpuscles are also found in the blood of the inverte- 
; brata. They are as a rule colourless, but R. Wagner 
pointed out that in the Cephalopods they are coloured. 

They are sometimes round, at others oval or fusiform, and 
in worms and insects have even branched processes. They 
are always nucleated. 

The Lymph and Chyle.— The lymph is the fluid found Lymph, 
in a subdivision of the vascular system named the lymph 
vascular system. It is transparent and colourless, and con- 
tains numerous corpuscles floating in it, which correspond, 
in appearance, structure, and the possession of the pro- 
perty of amoeboid movements, to the white corpuscles of 
the blood. The lymph corpuscles are formed in the glands 
situated in the course of the lymph vessels, and are carried 
away from the glands by the stream of lymph which flows 
through them. 

_ The chyle is a milky fluid found during the period of oiiyle. 
digestion in the delicate lacteal vessels which pass from the 
walls of the intestine. The lacteals join the lymphatics at 
the back of the abdomen to form the thoracic duct in. 
which the lymph and chyle become nungled together. The 
chyle contains corpuscles similar to the lymph corpuscles, 
which are apparently derived from the lymph glands in 
the mesentery, through which the chyle flows on its way to 
the thoracic duct. The fluid of the lymjjh, the chyle, and 
the blood, in which the corpuscles are suspended, is some- 
times described as a fluid intercellular substance. Cor- 
puscles possessing the type of structure of the lymph 
corpuscles, are named Ij^phoid cells or leucocytes. 

Cells are also met with floating free in the secretions 
formed in the interior of some of the glands. They are 
more particularly found in the secretion of mucus from 
the mucous glands, and of saliva from the salivary glands. 

They are round, colourless, nucleated corpuscles, not unlike 
the white corpuscles of the blood, and have been detached 
from their original position in the gland follicles. 


(Fig. 29), which arrange themselves into irregular meshes. 
In inflammatory diseases, and in the blood of pregnant 
women, the piles of corpuscles form more readily, and at 
the same time sink rapidly below the surface of the fluid, 



Fjo. 29.— 1, red corpuscles of healthy human blood; 2, red corpuscles beginning 
to form rouleaus; 3, inesh-like arrangement in healthy blood; 4, mesh-like 
ftirimgcmcnt In huify blood, where the mushes are larger than in healthy 
blood. 

so as to cause the “buffy coat'* seen in the blood coagulum. 
In the healthy blood of horses a bufly coat is formed as a 
natmal condition of the coagulation. 

One of the most curious properties possessed by the 
living white blood corpuscle is that of protruding delicate 
processes from its circumference, which processes may 
change their shape, or be again withdrawn into the sub- 
stance of the corpuscle, which then resumes its former 
circular outline. These processes resemble the sarcode 
prolongations which ATnoeha and other Rhizopods can pro- 
ject from various parts of their circumference \ and as a 
white blood corpuscle, like an Amoeba, can by the move- 
ments of the processes change its position, the term 
** amoeboid movements” has been applied to the pheno- 
mena in question. Like an Amoeba, also, a white corpuscle 
can by these movements include within its substance 
minute particles of solid matter which it may come in 
contact with in its path. Thirty years ago W. Addison 
stated that the white blood corpuscles could pass through 
the walls of the blood-vessels into the surrounding tissue, 
where they fonned mucus corpuscles, and, under certain 
pathological conditions, the corpuscles of pus or inflam- 
matory lymph. The passage of white blood corpuscles 
through the wall of the capillaries was seen in 1846 by 
A. Waller; and though for many years his observations 
were ignored, yet the more recent inquiries of Cohnheim 
and others into the subject have anew directed attention 
to them. It is now generally admitted that the migration 
of these corpuscles from the blood thi-ough the wall of the 
capillaries into the tissues does take place, and that they 
may then wander ” to and fro, owing to the mobility of 
their contractile protoplasm. These migrated corpuscles 
are also believed to play an important part in many 
physiological and pathological processes. 

But the blood contains, in addition to the red and white 
corpuscles, still more minute particles, which are, however, 
inconstant in number. Minute gloWes have been de- 
scribed by Beale and Max Schultze, which are probably 
detached fragments of protoplasm budded off from the 
white corpuscles; and Zimmermanu has described, as 
elementary corpuscles, minute particles, which are appar- 
ently derived from broken-up red corpuscles. I 

In the very young embryo the blood corpuscles, like 
the capillary blood-vessels themselves, are formed by special 
differentiation of certain of the cella of the embryo, and 
these young corpuscles seem to have the power of multiply- 
ing by fission. At first they are colourless, but afterwards 
assume a red colour. Even in mammals the earliest red 


2(f Group, — Cells placed on Free Surfaces, 

By the term free surface is meant a surface which is not 
blended with or attached to adjacent structures, but is free 
or separable from them without dissection. Every free 
surface is covered by one or more layers of cells. Some- 
times these cells are named an Epithelium, at others an 
Endothelium. By the term Epithelium is meant the cells 
situated on free surfaces which are exposed either directly 
or indirectly to the air. By the term Endothelium ui 
meant the cells situated on free surfaces which are not ex- 
posed either directly or indirectly to the air. 
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Epitheliuk. — Tie free siirfaces covered, by an epithe- 
lium are the skin and the membranes, named, from the 
character of their secretion, mucous membranes. The 
Mucous Membranes line internal passages and canals, and 
are continuous at certain orifices with the skin,— the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal opens on the 
surface at the mouth and anus; the respiratory mucous 
membrane opens on the surface at the nostrils, and is 1 
continuous in the pharynx with the alimentary mucous 
membrane—it is also prolonged through the Eustachian 
tube into the tympanum, and is continuous through the 
nasal duct with the conjunctiva; the genito-uiinary mucous 
membrane opens on the surface at the orifice of the urethra 
and vagina* Mucous membranes also line the ducts of the 
various glands which open on the surface either of the ftkin 
or the several mucous membranes. The epithelial cells are 
as a ^e arranged in layers or strata, and the shape of the 
cells is by no means unifoim in the different layers. The 
cells of the deeper strata are usually smaller, softer, more 
rounded, and more recently formed than those of the super- 
ficial strata, though sometimes, as in the bladder, conjunc- 
tiva, and some other mucous surfaces, they may be irregular 
in form and size, or even elongated into short columns. 
The cells next the free surface have a tendency to be shed, 
and their place is then taken by the cells of the deeper 
layers, which become modified in fonn as they approach 
the surface. The form of the cells of the superificM layer 
varies in different localities, which has led to a division of 
epithelium into groups bearing appropriate names. Epithe- 
lium is distinguished further by being devoid of blood- 
vessels, i.e., it is non-vascular; and also, with some excep- 
tions, devoid of nerves, non-sensitive. 

The epithelial cells, whether arranged in one or several 
strata, rest upon a subjacent tissue, which, from its rekr 
fcion to the^ cells, may be called suh-epiikelial The sub- 
epithelial tissue is a delicate modification of the fibrous 
form of connective tissue, to be subsequently described, and 
in it the nerves and the blood and lymph vessels of the 
skin and mucous membranes ramify; hence it is sometimes 
described as a flbro-vascular tissue or corium. It was for 
a long time believed that between the deeper surface of 
the epithelium and the corium a homogeneous continuous 
membrane, named by Bowman a basement membrane, 
intervened. Bowman, however, himself admitted that in 
some of the localities where tMs membrane was theoreti- 
cally supposed to exist it could not satisfactorily be demon- 
strated ; and the general opinion of anatomists now is, that 
a distinct separable membrane does not intervene between 
the epithelium and the fibro-vascular corium, but that the 
cells of the former rest directly upon the surface of the latter. 
The corium is also the seat of the numerous glands, with the 
blood and lymph vessels and the nerves belonging to them, 
found in connection with both the skin and the mucous 
membranes ; and the epithelial lining of the glands is con- 
tinuous at their orifices with the epithelial investment of 
the corium. The surface both of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes is usually more or less undulated — sometimes it is 
thrown into strong folds or rugae, at others it is elevated into 
minute, frequently conical, processes, named in some locali- 
ties papilhe, in others villi; but in all these cases the epithe- 
Kum is prolonged as a continuous covering over the undulat- 
ing free surface. The free surface of all mucous membranes 
is kept moist by the secretion or mucus which lubricates it. 

Tmellatedy pavemervt, scaly, or sgvximom epithelium is 
situated on the free surface of the mucous lining of the 
mouth, pharynx, oesophagus, vestibular entrance to the 
nose, ocular conjunctiva, and entrance to the urethra and 
vagina. It forms, under the special name of the homy 
layer of the cuticle or epidermis, the superficial investment 
of the skin. Its cells are nucleated flattened scales, varying 




Fig. 31. — Columnar epitlieUiim. A, aide tIcw 
of a group of cells; B, larger free end of a 
group of cells; C, a striated columnar MtU 
from intestinal tUIus. 


in diameter from g J ^th to y^^Tjth inch. Those in the aam© 
layer, being in contact by their 
edges, form a tessellated, pave- 
ment-like arrangement, whilst 
the cells in adjacent layers have 
their flattened surfaces in con- 
tact with each other. Sometimes 
the cells have jagged, serrated 
edges, or fluted surfaces, and 
usually they contain scattered 
^nular particles. Ib the forma- “jJ 

tion of this epithelium a morpho- 
logical differentiation of the protoplasm of the rounded 
cells of the deeper strata into flattened scales, and at the 
same time a chemical differentiation of their soft contents 
into a homy material, have occurred* 

Colurrmar or cylindrical epithelium is situated on the 
free surface of the mucous lining of the alimentary canal 
from the (esophageal orifice of the stomach to the anus, it 
is prolonged into the ducts of various glands which open on 
the alimentary mucous membrane ; it covers the mucous 
lining of the urethra and the mucous membrane of the 
gall bladder. Its cells are elongated, cylindrical colnnms, 
about y^th inch long, placed side by side Hke a row of 
palisades, and with their 
long axes perpendicular 
to tifie surface on which 
the cells rest. Some- 
times the cells are uni- 
formly cylindrical ; at 
other times they are 
compressed at the sides; 
at others they vary in circumference, — the broader end, 
lying next the surface, being rounded or polygonal; 
the deeper extremity being narrower and more pointed. 
The nuclei are distinct, and the cell contents are finely 
granular. Usually this epithelium forma only a single 
layer of cells. The columnar cells which cover the intes- 
tinal villi have a clear space at their broad free ends, 
which is often streaked with fine parallel lines. Inter- 
mingled with the cells of the columnar epithelium of the 
alimentary canal are small goblet-shaped cells. 

Ciliated epithelium is situated on the free surface of the 
nasal mucous membrane, which extends into the air-sinuses 
withiaj the cmnial bones, into the nasal duct and lachry- 
mal sac, into the Eustachian tube and tympanum ; on the 
free surface of the mucous membrane of the windpipe as 
far as the terminal branches of the bronchial tubes; on 
the mucous surface of the uterus and Eallopian tubes ; on 
the mucous lining of the commencement of the vas deferens, 
and on the lining membrane of the ventricles of the brain 
and central canal of the spinal cord. It generally consists 
of columnar cells, which have at their free ends extremely 
slender, soft, pellucid, hair-like processes, or dlia. These 
cilia are specially differentiated at the 
free ends of the epithelium cells from 
which they project. Beale states that 
the soft bioplasm (protoplasm) of the 
body of the cell is prolonged along the 
axis of each cilium, whflst the peri- 
phery possesses the firmer consistence Fia,32.— CDiatedepithelitmi 
of formed or differentiated material. cells. 

During life these processes move rapidly to and fro 
in the fluid which moistens the surface of the mem- 
brane on which this form of epithelium is situated In 
the human body the cilia are not more than from ^^^th 
to ^ length; but in various marine 

vertebrata they are both longer and stronger. Sometimes, 
as in the lining membrane of the cerebral ventricles and 
central canal of the spinal cord, the cells carrying the cilia 
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are either spheroidal or cylindrical; but as the cavities lined 
by these cells are shut off from the air, the cells ought rather 
to be referred to the endothelial than the epithelial series 
of structures. Oilia occasion currents in the fluid in which 
they move, and play an important part in the economy of 
many animals; in some of the invertebrata they serve as 
organs of locomotion, in others they propel currents over 
respiratory surfaces, and in others aid in bringing food 
wi^in the animal’s reacL 

Sph&roidal or glandular epithehum is situated on the free 
surface of the follicles or ultimate secreting apparatus of 
glands, and the commencement of gland ducts. The cells are 
often spheroidal in form, though not unfrequently they are 
polyhedral. Theircontentsarespeciallydiflerentiated into the 
secretion of the particular gland in which they are situated. 

The epithelial cells of a Secreting Q-land rest upon a sub- 
epithelial tissue. Not unfrequently this tissue has the 
appearance of a membrane ; it represents, indeed, the base- 
ment membrane of Bowman, and is called memhram pro- 
pria^ Deeper than this apparent membrane is a delicate 
connective tissue in which the blood and lymph vessels and 
the nerves of the gland ramify. The anatomical structures 
necessary fur secretion are cells, blood-vessels, and nerves- 
The blood-vessels convey 
the blood from which the 
secretion has to be derived; 
the ceUa, as Goodsir showed 

by a variety of proofs, are _ ^ 

the active agents in separat- 33 .— a, polyhe(3l^^.l gland ceils from 

ing the secretion from the the Uver? B, spheroidal gUud cells ft om 
blood; the nerves regulate 

the size of the blood-vessels, and therefore the amount of 
blood which circulates through the gland, and perhaps also 
exercise some direct influence on the activity of the cells. 
The connective tissue and the mmhrana propria are merely 
supporting structures for the cells, vessels, and nerves. All 
secretiug glands have the same general type of structure, 
though they differ from each other, as will be pointed out 
when the individual glands are described, in the degree of 
complexity in which their constituent parts are arranged. 

TraTi&itional epithelium is the name ajiplied to epithelial 
cells, situated on some free surfaces, which possess transi- 
tion^ forms either between the columnar and tessellated 
epithelia, or the columnar and spheroidaL The exithelium 
of the mucous lining of the bladder is transitional between 
the columnar and scaly varieties; and in many glands 
the continuity of the epithelial layer from the spheroidal 
epithelium of the gland follicles to the columnar epi- 
thelium of the ducts is preserved by the interposition of 
intermediate transitional forms of cells. 

The epithelial surfaces of the upper part of the mucous 
lining of the nose and of the back of the tongue are 
specmlly modifled in connection with the senses of smell 
and taste localised in those regions, as will afterwards be 
considered when their anatomy is described. 

Endothelium. — ^Tbe free surfaces covered by an endo- 
thelium are the serous membranes, the inner surface of 
the walls of the lymph and blood vessels and of the heart, 
the synovial membranes of the joints and of synovial 
bursae, the free surface of the osseous and membranous 
labyrinth of the internal ear, and the free surface of the 
ventricular cavities of the brain and central canal of the 
spinal cord. The tubes, canals, and cavities lined by 
an endothelium are shut off from all communication with 
the external atmosphere. The cells of the endothelium 
are arranged so as to give perfect smoothness to the sur- 
face which they cover. In the blood and lymph vessels 
this smoothness of surface is in order to facilitate the flow 
of the blood and lymph in the course of the circulation. 
The serous and synovial membranes are fonnd covering 


the surfaces 01 parts which move on eacn other, and the 
smoothness of their respective surfaces, by permitting free- 
dom of movement, diminishes the friction. 

Each Serous Membrane consists of a portion vrhich invests Serous 
the viscus or organ, named the visceral layer, and a portion 
wMch lines the walls of the cavity in which the organ is 
situated, named the parietal layer. Between these two 
layers is the so-called serous cavity, the wall of which is 
formed by the smooth surfaces of both the parietal and the 
visceral layers. The serous membranes are as follows : — The 
two pleurae situated in the cavity of the chest, one invest- 
ing each lung, and lining the interior of that part of the 
thoracic cavity in which the lung is situated; the pericar 
dium, which invests the heart, and lines the bag in which 
the heart is contained; the peritoneum, vj^hich invests the 
abdominal viscera, and lines the abdominal cavity; and 
the arachnoid membrane, which invests the bram and spinal 
cord, and is regarded by many as lining the dura mater, which 
encloses these important organs. The smooth free surfaces 
of the serous membranes are moistened by a limpid fluid, 
or serum, which facilitates their movement on each other, 
just as the free smooth surfaces of the synoviax membranes 
are lubricated by the viscid synovia which they secrete. 

Endothelial cells form usually only a single layer, and are, 
as a rule, flattened scale-like cells, arranged after the manner 
of a tessellated epithelium. Endothelium, like epithelium, 
is non-vascular, and, so far as is known, non-uervous. 

The endothelial cells rest upon a sub-endothelial tissue, 
consisting of a dehcate modification of the fibrous form of 
connective tissue. Here, as in the surfaces covered by 
epithelium, a basement membrane was at one time sup- 
posed to intervene between the cells and the connective 
tissue ; but it is now believed that the cells are in direct 
contact, by their deeper surface, with the connective tissue 
itself. Ill the serous membranes and in the coats of the 
larger blood-vessels elastic fibres are present in considerable 
numbers in the sub-endothelial tissue, which serves as the 
framework of support for the blood and lymph vessels and 
the nerves of the part. In the serous membranes the lymph- 
vessels are very abundant in the sub-epithelial tissue, whero 
they form a layer parallel to the free surface of the mem- 
brane, from which short vessels pass vertically to open by 
minute orifices into the serous cavity. The serous mem- 
branes are attached by the sub-endothelial connective tissue 
to the organs which they invest. 

The endothelium of the Serous Membranes consists of 
iiTegular and squamous cells, the edges of which may be 
smooth or slightly serrated. The cells are closely adapted 
to each other by their edges, so as to form a cuntinuous 
smooth layer, which forms 
the free surface of the serous 
membrane. Scattered iite- 
gularly over this surface are 
the minute orifices, ordortiata, 
which open into lymphatic 
vessels. The cells which sur- 
round the stomata differ in 
form and ai)pearance from 

the ordinary endothelium; 2^'“-^5«dothoiiai cein irom tht* 

, ^ T ^ peritonuM Borou« membrane. Three 

tney are smaiier, and are stomata may bo seen eunoundod by 
t^aI polybuiirai micleatod colls { the one 
poiynearai, vneir conbenrs are to the left is closed. The light bane 

granular, and the nucleus is the position of a vertical lym* 

Lre distinct. ' wterKUin,) 

The endothelium lining the Lymphatic Vessels consists 
of flattened cells, which, instead of having an irregular 
shape, are elongated spindles, slightly sinuous in outlina 
The endothelium of the l}’inxjhatics is continuous with 
that of the serous membranes through the stomata, so that 
the cavities of the serous membranes are now regarded as 
great Ijnnxjh-sacs. 
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The endothelial lining of the Blood Vessels corresponds I 
in general characters ^with that of the lymphatics. In the I 
small blood capillaries the cells are fusiform ; in those of 
larger size, more irregular : in the veins they are broader, 
more irregular, and less distinctly fusiform than in the 
arteries. The endothelial covering of the endocardial 
lining of the heart consists of a layer of flattened cells 
with irregular outlines. The endothelial lining of the 
blood-vascular system is continuous with that of the 
lymph-vascular system, where the thoracic duct and other 
large lymph-vessels open into the great veins, and thus a 
continuity of surface is ' established between the serous 
membranes and the hning membrane of the blood-vascular 
system through the lymphatics. 

The endothehum of the Synovial Membranes is formed 
of roundish, or polygonal, or tessellated cells, arranged after 
the manner of a stratified epithelium. Not unfrequently 
processes of the sub-endothehal vascular connective tissue 
covered by the endothelium project into the cavities of 
joints and synovial bursse. They have been called synovial 
fringes, and contribute to the formation of the synovia 
which lubricates the surfaces of a synovial membrane. 

The endothelium of the Cerebral Ventricles and Central 
Canal of the spinal cord is, as already stated, formed of 
spheroidal or cylindrical cells, possessing ciHa on the free 
surface. The endothelial lining of the osseous labyrinth 
consists of flattened scales, whilst the membranous laby 
rinth possesses a layer of polygonal cells. 

Zd Group, — Cells imbedded in Solid Tissues, 

The cells which are imbedded in the solid tissues are 
either grouped together in considerable masses, or, as 
not unfrequently happens, are more or less separated by 
an intermediate matrix or intercellular substance. The 
matrix substance varies in its character in different tissues, 
and sometimes is so abundant as to obscure the cells. 
The textures which are constructed on this plan are of 
great importance, and constitute by far the larger propor- 
tion of the tissues not only of the human body, but of the 
bodies of animals generally. Sometimes these tissues are 
.elongated into delicate threads or fibres, at other times they 
are expanded into thin membranes, at others they form 
solid masses of considerable thickness. 

Coiniective CONNECTIVE TISSUE. — By the term connective tissue is 
liasue. meant a group of tissues which, though the members of 
the group differ in various respects from each other, both 
in naked eye and microscopic characters, yet agree in the 
property of binding or connecting together other tissues 
or parts of the body, and in serving as a supporting frame- 
“work for more delicate tissues. This group of tissues is 
the most extensively diffused of aU the textures, for there 
is no organ in the body which ;does not contam one or other 
of its forms. The following varieties, based on mod^ca- 
tions in their appearance and structure, may be recognised. 

a. Neuroglia, This name, which means nerve glue, has 
been applied by Virchow to the delicate tissue in the ceu 
tral organs of the 
nervous system, 
and of the retina, 
which supports 
the nerve cells, 
nerve fibres, and 
blood-vessels of 
those parts. Mi- 
croscopically it 
consists of snif^ 
round or ovoid 
corpuscles, im- 
bedded in a soft * . 

undifferentiated protoplasm, A form of tumour, name 







86.— Section of the white matter of the 
'fhe neuToglta, neiTe fibres, and caplUarir blood-vessels 


are represented. 


Glioma, is sometimes produced by the excessive growth in 
the brain or retina of this variety of connective tissue. 

b. Eetiform connective tissue constitutes the stroma or 
supporting framework of the lymphatic and other glands 
which possess the adenoid type 
of tissue. It also forms the middle 
subdivision of the enamel organ 
of the teeth. It consists of stel- 
late branching cells, the branches 
of which blend with each other, 
and form a delicate anastomosing fig. ss.— netiform connectiva 
network or reticulum. In the tlBSue from & lymphatm gland. 

lymph glands, the colourless lymph corpuscles are set in 
the meshes of this network. In the solitary and Peyer's 
glands of the alimentary canal, in the tonsils, the back of the 
tongue, the posterior w'ail of 
the nasal pait of the pharynx, 
the palpebral conjunctiva, the 
thymus gland, the pulp and 
Malpighian bodies of the 
spleen, colourless lymph-like 
corpuscles are also included in 
themeshes of a reticulum. The 
name adenoid or lymphoid 
tissue is sometimes employed 
in describing this type of 
structure, and in some forms 
of disease the tissue increases 
in certain localities so largely ric. 37.— Lymphoid ceils, included in a 

• j- c ° It retjcular mchh of connective tissue 

in quantity as to loim weH- from & lymphoid tumour of the 

defined lymphoid tumours. ’ 

c. Gelatinous or mucous connective tissue {Schleimgewthe), 
forms the connective tissue of the embryo, the vitreous 
humour of the 

eye-ball, and the 
jelly of Wharton, 
which invests the 
blood-vessels of 
the umbilical 
cord. It is soft 
and jelly-like in 
consistency. IMi- 
croscopically it 
consists of round- 
ed, or spindle- 
like, or stellate 
cells, imbedded 

in a soft g^lS'” pjo. ss.— Gelatinous connectlTC tissue. The fusiform and 
tinous intercel- stellate cclls, and the paitial differentiation into fibres 
lular substance intercellular substance, are sho^tn. 

Sometimes the intercellular substance is in part differenti- 
ated into short delicate fibres. Under some pathological 
conditions, this form of tissue increases largely in quantity 
in some parts of the body, and forms a kind of tumour 
named Myxoma. 

d. Fibrous connective tissue presents four modifications 
in appearance. It may be soft and delicate, with the 
fibres short and but faintly marked, as in the suh-epithelial 
tissue of the skin and mucous membranes. It may be 
loose, flocculent, and filamentous, and may contain small 
spaces or areolae (when it is called areolar ifwfswd), which is 
well seen in the subcutaneous tissue of the adult, and in 
the omenta. It may be expanded in the form of a fibrous 
membrane^ as in the fascia or aponeuroses, and the threads 
or fibres, strong and well marked, sometimes run parallel, 
sometimes cross each other at various angles. It may be 
collected into rounded or flattened bands, as in tendons and 
ligaments, where it forms the teirdincu^ and ligamentous 
tissues. Here also the threads or fibres may be distinctly 
[ recognised and seen to run in parallel bundles, so as to 
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connect together the two structures between which the 
tendon or ligament passes. 

In the fibrous form uf connective tissue, both cells and 
intercellular substance, the latter of which is differentiated 
into fibres, may be recognised. The cells are, as a rule, 
either elongated, or fusiform, or caudate, or stellate branched 
cells, and are familiarly known as the emnective tissue 
ecn^uscles. In these cells the nucleus is round or oval, and 
usually well marked. It is surrounded by granuljn proto- 
plasm, but it is very doubtful if the protoplasm is invested 
by a cell wall. Not unfrequently, more especially where the 
cells are stellate, the delicate branched protoplasm processes 
of adjacent cells appear to blend at their estremities with 
each other, and form an anastomosing network ^ In tend- 
ons the cells are arranged in linear rows, which lie parallel 
to the long axis of the tendon itself. In adults these cells 
are flattened, but in younger tendons they more poly- 
gonal in form. There seems reason to think, indeed, as 
Thin has shown, that the bundles of connective tissue are 
invested by a layer of flattened cells. The wide dif- 
fusion of the connective tissue throughout the body, and 
the great importance of its cellular elements, have been 
especially dwelt on by Virchow as sources of origin of the 
new cell forms which arise in various pathological processes. 

The intercellular substance consists of fibres, which are 
not uniform in shape, and are divided into the two groups 
of white and yeUow fibres. 

The white fibres of connective tissue constitute the 
most common form, and make up the great bulk of most 
ligaments, tendons, and fibrous membranes. 

They consist of excessively delicate filaments, 
varying from -itf 

thickness, which are united together in 
bundles or fasciculi of variable size. The 
bundles, as well as the filaments of which 
they are composed, have a wavy course, and 
the filaments in each bundle lie almost 
parallel to each other. The bundles also 
in some cases are parallel, though in others 
they cross at various angles. Not only the 
filaments in each bundle, but the bundles 
themselves, are cemented together ; the firm- 
ness of the adhesion varies in the different 
modifications of the fibrous connective tissue, of ^cgimwtive 
being much more decided in the tendons, 
ligaments, and fasciae, than in the lax areolar tissue. 

The yell&w fibres of connective tissue, named elastic 
fibres, from their elasticity, make up the mass of the ligar 
meatum nuchse, the ligamenta sub-fiava, and the yellow 
elastic coat of the arteries. They are also found, mingled 
with the white fibres, in the fibrous membranes, the skin, 
mucous and serous membranes, the areolar tissue, in ten- 
dons, and some ligaments. In the liga- 
menta sub-fiava and nuchas the yellow 
fi.bies are arranged in bundles, the in- 
dividual fibres of which are comparatively 
broad, with a distinct dark outline. They 
branch, and their branches readily break 
across, and the broken end then curls 
upon itself. Their diameter is about 
^-yth inch. In the coats of the arteries 
elastic fibres form an anastomosing 
network When mingled with the white 
fibres they are much finer, and sometimes 
do not exceed inch in diameter. abroTof^S™ 

They possess, however, a distinct and de- oiaatio tissue from 
finite outline; they branch and occasion- 
a^y anaatom.ose; and the individual fibres, possessing a ring- 
like, spiral, or twisted course, are wound around the bundles 
of the white fi.bres. The white fibres yield gelatine on boil- 




ing, but the elastic fibres do not. The white fibres swell up 
and become so transparent under the action of acetic acid 
as to be no longer recognisable. The yellow fibres, again, 
are not affected by that reaput. Quekett pointed out that 
the elastic fibres of the ligarnentum nuchi© of the girafie 
were marked by transverse strise, and M. Watson has seen 
a appearance in the elastic pericardiac ligament of 

the elephant These transverse striie are apparently cracks 
in the fibre; and, as Beale has shown, are not unfrequently 
seen in the elastic fibres in beef and mutton which have 
passed through the alimentary canai. 

Bearinf^ on the mode of nutrition of the tendons, and 
other fibrous forms of connective tissues, the existence of 
plasma, or juice, canals ha^ been described, along which, 
not blood, but the liquor sanguinis is supposed to flow. 

Virchow conceived that the connective tissue corpuscles 
formed an anastomosing network for this purpose. Briicke 
believed that delicate channels or lacunas existed between 
the bundles of connective tissue, whilst Eccklinghausen 
maintained that serous caiialiculi were situated in the 
homogeneous substance which connects the fibrous fasciculi 
and lamellae of the connective tissue with each other. 

These lacunfe or canaliculi are, in all probability, the root- 
lets of origin of the lymphatic system of vessels. There 
can indeed be no doubt, as the recent injections of Ludwig 
and Schweigger-Seidel have shown, that tendons and fasciae 
are well provided with lymph vessels, for they have in- 
jected in them a minute net- 
work, consisting in part of 
polygonal meshes, and in pari 
of vessels running longitudin- 
ally and parallel to the con- 
nective tissue bundles, and 
the walls of these vessels were 
formed of endothehai cells. 

Recklinghausen and others;, 
have recently described cor- 
puscles in the connective tissue 
which resemble in size aud 
appearance the white cor- 
puscles of the blood and 
lymph. These corpuscles are believed to move about in 
the juice canals already referred to, and it is possible that 
they may have migrated into the tissue through the walls 
of its nutrient blood-vessels. 

The vascularity of the connective tissue varies in difier- 
ent localities. The periosteum aud perichondrium are v^ry 
vascular; but their numerous vessels are concerned in the 
nutrition not merely of these fibrous membranes, but uf 
the bone and cartilage which they invest, ^ The sheath uf 
connective tissue wMch invests a tendon is more vaKSCular 
than the substance of the tendon itself. As a rule, it^ may 
be stated that the fibrous connective tissues are not highly 
vascular, and that the nutritive changes which take place in 
them after their growth is completed are not very active. 

The mode of development of the connective tissue has Bevolop- 
beeu much discussed by anatomists, and various views have 
been advanced as to the changes which lead to its pr^ tSe! 
duction. It is now, however, generally admitted that it 
arises from the embryonic cells by a special morphological 
and chemical differentiation of their protoplasm, but the 
degree to which this differentiation may proceed varies with 
the particular form of the texture. In the neuroglia the 
tissue is apparently a simple nucleated protoplasm. In the 
retif orm connective tissue the cells have assmued a stellate 
shape, and their branches anastomose. In the gelatinous 
and fibrous forms an intercellular matrix is extensively pro- 
duced, and exhibits a differentiation into fibres. In these 
last-named forms, which are the most characteristic varie- 
ties of the tissue, the cells of the ombjcyo change their form, 



Fi«. 4t — CimUBCtivc Us»»i« i)f th« 
ointtiitum of the showUif? tho 
charactiiritilic fuBifona cunmttolca. 
A capillary blood-vtjHsel cvohwh th« 
ttgure, and near It are ftovoi al blood 
coipaiiclo» which have probably 
mii^rated from the vousuL 
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and assume a fusiform, caudate, or stellate sliapd; and, 
subsequently a delicate fibrillated structure appears between 
them, which, assumes the characters of the bundles of 
white fibrous tissue, and by separating the cells from each 
other forms the fibrous intercellular matrix. It has been 
much disputed whether these white fibres take their rise 
immediately from the peripheral portion of the cells by a 
direct differentiation of their protoplasm, or whether this 
protoplasm is not in the first instance converted into a 
homogeneous matrix in which the fibrous differentiation 
then occurs. There can be no doubt that the fibres are 
formed by a metamorphosis of the protoplasm of the cells; 
whether the metamorphosis takes place directly, or through 
the intermediate stage of a homogeneous matrix, is a 
secondary question, and in all probability both modes of 
conversion take place at different times and in different 
localities. As the differentiation into fibres progresses, the 
tissue becomes firmer and tougher, and the proportion of 
the cellular to the fibrous element diminishes. Hence, say 
in a young tendon, the rows of connective tissue cells are 
not only closer together, but are much more readily seen 
than in an adult tendon, in which the increased production 
of fibres obscures the cellular element. 

The mode of origin of the yellow elastic fibres has also 
been much discussed. At one time it was believed that 
they were derived from nuclei, and on this supposition they 
were named nuclear fibres. But from more recent observa- 
tions there is reason to believe that they are produced, like 
the white fibres, by a special differentiation of the proto- 
plasm of the embryonic cells, or of a homogeneous matrix 
derived from that protoplasm. In such localities as the 
ligamentum nuchae, where the fibres are both large and 
numerous, the who^e of the cell protoplasm appears to 
become converted into elastic tissue. In tendons, and those 
parts where these fibres are slender and scanty, and coil 
round the bundles of white fibrous tissue, they apparently 
arise from a differentiation of the protoplasm on the sur- 
face only of the formative embryonic cells. 

Adipose Tissue, — The adipose or fatty tissue varies in 
Its amount in different individuals. It is especially found 
m the marrow of the bones; as a layer beneath the skin, 
differing in thickness in different individuals; and collected 
in the cavity of the abdomen in the folds of peritoneum, 
known as the mesentery and omenta, in which, and indeed 
in the other localities where it occurs, it is intimately 
associated with the connective tissue. It consists of cells, 
which vary in size from to ir^-yth 

inch, usually ovoid or spherical in form, 
though when collected into masses they 
may be laterally compressed. These cells 
axe sometimes isolated, though most 
usually arranged in rows or clusters to 
form lobules of fat. The number of cells 
in a given lobule varies with the size 
of the lobule. The distinctive contents 
of these cells is a minute drop of oD, 
which, when examined by transmitted 
Hght, 

when seen by refiected ligut, looxs, as ajeoiar tissue. 

Monro primus described it long ago, like 
adusterof pearls. Eadi fat ceU possesses a distinct TyaU aa 
can be readUy demonstrated by digesting these cells m ether, 
when the od is dissolved out and the membranous 
remains. The nucleus of the fat ceU is more difficult to 
demonstrate, and when seen is found att^ed to the vmei 
surface of the cell walL lu the fat of old persons, and in 
Buedmens of this tissue which have been removed from 
the body for a length of time, a stellate group of acicnlM 
^tals is uot unfrequently to be seen in the mtenor of 
^ cdl, which consists either of margann or margano 



acid, one of the constituents of human fat. The lobules 
of fat cells are included between bundles of the areolar 
variety of connective tissue, which form their supporting 
framework- But in addition, they are more or less per- 
fectly surrounded by a network of capillary vessels, which 
not only serves to convey to them blood, for their nutrition, 
but aids in retaining them in position. 

The close anatomical relation between the adipose and the 
connective tissue points to a genetic relationship between 
them. It has now been ascertained that the first stage in 
the formation of a fat cell consists in the appearance of 
extremely minute drops of oil in the protoplasm of the con- 
nective tissue corpuscles of the part ; as these run together 
larger drops are produced, a cell wall at the same tuue 
differentiates from the peripheral part of the protoplasm, 
and as the cell becomes distended with oil, by the conver- 
sion into fat of its substance, it swells out into a spherical 
or ovoid ceBL Klein has recently shown that the fatty 
tissue of the omentum and mesentery is formed by 
production of oil drops within the branched cells, which 
form the reticular tissue that supports the lymphoid cells 
found so abundantly between these folds of peritoneum. 

PiGMENTAfiY TisscB. — In some parts of the body a Pigmeni* 
yellow, brown, or black pigment is found in the interior of 
cells, which gives to the tissue and organ a characteristic 
colour. In the coloured races of m ankin d, and in certain 
parts of the body of the white races, pigment is produced 
in the cells of the cuticle or epidermis, more especially in 
the cells of the deeper strata or rete Malpighi. In the con- 
nective tissue corpuscles, also, more especially in the dermis 
of fish, amphibia, and reptiles, pigment is found in con- 
siderable abundance. The choroid coat of the eyebaU owes 
its dark brown or black colour to the presence of pigment 
in the interior of the cells. The -- 

pigment cells of the choroid are 
usually polyhedrons, 6 or 6 -sided, 
and are arranged to form a mosaic 
pattern. In the centre is a nu- 
cleus, and the cell substance is 

occupied by numbers of minute brown granules. In the 
connective tissue on the outer surface 
of the choroid, the pigment is contained 
in stellate cells. In the skin of fishes 
and amphibia, the stellate pigment cells 
branch and subdivide so as to form highly 
complex patterns, and the cells are crowd- 
ed with brown or yellow granules. The 
production of pigment, either in the in- 
terior of epidermal cells, in the poly- 
hedral cells of the choroid, or in the 
stellate connective tissue corpuscles, is 
owing to a special metamorphosis or dif- 44.-^steiiate pig- 
ferentiation of the protoplasm substance 
of t^L0S0 coUs 

Cabtilaoikofs Tissue. — ^By the term cartilage,^ or CartOag.. 
cartilaginous tissue, is meant a group of tissues which, 
though usually found in the form of plates or bars, yet 
differ in various aspects from each other, both in naked eye 
and microscopic characters. They agree, however, in 
forming solid textures, opaque when seen in mass, but, 
in thi" slices, translucent, pearly, or bluish white, firm in 
consistence, but easily out with a knife, endowed with 
considerable elasticity, and yielding ohondrine on boiling. 
Cartilage is of greater importance in the fmtus, and in the 
immature condition of the body than in the adult, for in 
early life the bones are in a great measure formed of it. 

As development and growth proceed, a considerable pro- 
portion of the cartilage becomes converted into bone, and 
u therefore, temporary oaxtihge, whilst the remain- 

ing portion continues as cartilage throughout life, and is 
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termed permanent, Tiie foUoTviag varieties of cartilage, 
based on modifications in structure and appearance, may be 
recognised 

Celliilar cartilagp. Cells with, matrix substance. 


Matrix homogeneous, 
(Hyaline cartilage.) 


Matrix fibrous. 
(Fibre- cartilage.) 



■White fibro-cai*tilage. Yellow libro-cartilage. 

The Cellular or FareTickymatous Cartilage does not exist 
in the adult human body. It occurs, however, in the 
human embryo, in the embryos of all the vertebrata, and 
in the larval stage of development of the tunicata, as the 
slender rod named chorda dorsalis or notochord. In all 
the higher vertebrata the chorda dorsalis disappears as 
development advances, but in the lower vertebrates it per- 
sists throughout life as a more or less perfect structure. In 
the lamprey and myxine it forms a continuous rod in the 
vertebral region. In fish gene- 
rally, but more especially in the 
cartilaginous group, it forms a 
jelly-like mass, occupying the 
concavities between the bodies 
of the vertebrae. The cells lie 
in contact with each other. 

They are compai-atively large in 
si250, are sometimes rounded, but 
more usuaUy compressed late ^ 
rally. The nucleus is often very 

distinct, though at other times more difficult to detect, 
and the cell wall is well marked. Sometimes a little inter- 
cellular substance is found. By some anatomists the chorda 
dorsalis is regarded as a variety of connective tissue, and 
not of cartilage 

The cartilaginous framework of the ear of some small 
mammals — ^as the mouse, the bat, and the rat — is formed of 
cellular cartilage, the cells of which 
are smaller in size than those of the 
chorda dorsalis, irregularly poly- 
gonal, and closely packed together 
so as to form a solid tissue. 

The Hyaline Cartilage consists 
of cells imbedded in a pellucid or 
hyaline matrix, which, under some 
conditions, however, may assume 
a dimly granulated appearance. The 
xiphoid and costal cartilages, the ‘encrusting cartilages at 
the articular ends of the bones, the cartilages of the nose, 
those of the windpipe, except 
the epiglottis and cornicula 
laryngis, belong to this var- 
iety, as also the temporary car- 
tilages, In hyaline cartilage 
the cells are ovoid or poly- 
gonal, or even fusiform, and 
sometimes flattened, the flat- 
tened form of cell being 
found next the surface of the 
cartilage. They lie singly, or in groups of two, or three, 
or four i sometimes they are arranged in linear series, at 
other times they are irregularly grouped together. The cell 
contents are dimly granular, with a well-defined nucleus 
containing a nucleolus. Not unfrequently two or more 
nuclei are present in a cell 3 and in old cartilage the con- 
tents axe often coarsely granular, or even infiltrated with 
drops of oil. Heidenhain has shown that powerful induc- 
tion shocks cause contraction of the protoplasm of the cells 
towards the central nucleus. The cells lie in cavities in 
the matrix substance, and the part of the matrix which 
forms the immediate wall of the hollow is named the 



Fig. 46.— Cflllfl of the cartUagi- 
noufi froxu&work of the ear 
of the mousa 



Fig. 47. — Hyaline cowol cartilage. 


Two or more cells may sometimes Ke 


capsule of the celL 
in the same hollow. 

The matrix of hyaline cartilage is usually homogeneous. 
In some animals the matrix appears to have a concentric 
arrangement around the cells ; and Rollett has stated that 
by the use of dilute sulphuric acid or chromic acid the 
matrix may be made to split up into concentric layers. 
Sometimes the matrix appears granulated, a change which 
is very apt to occur in sections of cartilage which have 
been removed for some time from the body. In the costal 
cartilages of old persons the matrix becomes fibrous; and 
it is by no means uncommon to find in advanced age these 
bars of cartilage converted into bone. 

In the articular or encrusting cartilages the arrangement 
of the ceUa is quite distinctive. If a vertical section be 
made through a plate of this carti- 
lage, the ceils next the bone are 
seen to be arranged in parallel rows 
perpendicular to the surface of the 
bone on which the cartilage rests; 
the cells are smaller than those of the 
costal cartilage, oblong in form, and 
the adjacent rows are separated by 
intermediate hyaHne matrix. Near 
the free surface of the cartilage the 
cells are flattened, placed parallel to 
the plane of the surface, and so 
closely packed together that the 
proportion of matrix is much re- 
duced. In the intermediate parts 
of the cartilage the cells He irregularly in the matrix, and 
are rounded in form. It was from the^ study of the 
changes which take place in articular cartilage in disease 
that Goodsir was enabled to establish the production of 
new cells by the multiplication of the nomial pre-existing 
cells of the cartilage, — an observation which formed the 
starting-point of the modern doctrine of cellular pathology. 

Fihro-cartilages are divided into white and ' yellow. 
White fibro-cartilago may ^form the connecting medium 
between the articular surfaces of an 
amphiarthrodial joint, as in the inter- [llr,'' 0 * 
vertebral discs; or it may form plates in ? Xs 
the interior of joints, as in the semi- \ 


Fig. 48.^ — V ertlcftl sectlott 
through an encrusting 
cartUago. B, the bcue 
on which the cartilage 
rests. 


• \ '•f i...'.' " 

/! ,:i •:' l 

ii'''*' 

jtK*. 4». — White 
libro-cartilage of 
an interTertchral 
disc* 


lunar cartilages of the knee and other 
menisci in diarthrodial joints; or it may 
extend around the margin of tho socket 
of a joint, as in the cotyloid liganmnt of 
the Mp; or it may invest the surfaces of 
bones over which tendons have to play, 
as where the tendons of the peronei 
muscles play in the groove on the back 
of the external malleolus. In the intervertebml discs, 
which give the best illustrations of the structure of white 
fibro-cartilage, the cells are ovoid in form and distinctly 
nucleated. Sometimes two or three are grouped together, 
but not unfrequently they occur singly. They are sepa- 
rated from each other by short fibres. In these discs the 
fibrous matrix is always stronger and more distinct in the 
peripheral than in the central part The other forms of white 
fibro-caxtilage are transitional between the true cartilage 
and connective tissue, t.«., the cells possess the characters 
of cartilage cells, whilst the fibrous matrix ai)proximato8 to 
the matrix of the connective tissue. 

The yellow elmiic fibro-cartilages are the epiglottis, the 
cornicula laryngis, the cartilaginous framework of the auricle 
of the human oot, and the ears of mammalia generally, 
and the cartilaginous wall of the Eustachian tube. The 
cells are rounded or ovoid, distinctly nucleated, and usually 
arranged singly or in pairs. The matrix is distinctly 
fibrous; the fibres, which form a close intersecting net. 


Develop- 
ment of 
cartilage. 


Bone. 
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work, branck and sometimes anastomose. They resist the 
action of acetic acid like the yellow fibres of connective 
tissue j and Donders has described a continuity between 
them and the elastic fibres of the connective tissue, which 
forms the investing perichondrium of this form of cartilage. 
The yeUow fibro-cartilage has no tendency to ossify. 

The bars and plates of cartilage, — except the encrusting 
hyaline cartilages, and the interarticular, marginal, and in- 
vesting white fibro-cartilages, — are surrounded by a fibrous 
m mbrane or periclwndrium. In the adult human body 
ca tilage is not penetrated by blood-vessels, but is nourished 
by the vessels which ramify in its investing perichondrium. 
In the fcBtus, however, and in the large masses of cartOage 
which are found in the skeletons of the cetacea and of the 
cartilaginous fishes, the cartilage is permeated by canals in 
which blood-vessels ramify. In the encrusting cartilages, 
the cartilage is nourished by the blood-vessels of the 
synovial membrane of the joint, which, in the case of the 
articular cartilage, form a vascular ring around its margin; 
and, both in it and in the forms of white fibro-cartilage 
that do not possess a perichondrium, by the vessels of 
the bone, to which these cartilages are as a rule attached. 
In the movable joints, after the child has begun to use its 
limbs, the synovial membrane is not continued over the 
free surface of the articular cartilage, but stops at its 
margin along the line of the vascular ring. In the foetus, 
however, it has been stated that both blood-vessels and 
synovial membrane are prolonged over the free surface of 
the articular cartilage. 

In the development of hyaline cartilage the contents of 
the embryonic cells of the part, where the cartilage is to be 
produced, become clear, and a cell wall difierentiates around 
the exterior of the cell. The nuclei in the cells divide and 
subdivide, so that a multiplication of the cells by endo- 
genous reproduction takes place. Hyaline matrix sub- 
stance then appears between the cells, and is concentrically 
arranged around them; it is believed to be formed by a 
special conversion of successive layers of the cell proto- 
plasm into a substance which yields chondrine on boiUng, 
The fibro-cartilages, both white and yellow, but especially 
the latter, yield but little chondrine on boiling, for the 
fibrous matrix of the white fibro-cartilage is a gelatine- 
yielding substance, like the white fibres of connective 
tissue, whilst the fibres of the yellow fibro-cartilage partake 
of the nature of elastic tissue. The fibro-cartilages, there- 
fore, form a group which links together the connective and 
cartilaginous tissues. 

Osseous Tissue. — ^The osseous tissue, or bone, is that 
which constitutes the hard framework of the skeleton. 
Each bone consists of a hard, more or less dense, tough, 
and but slightly elastic material. The elasticity of the 
bones is more marked in young than in adult and aged 
persons. From differences in their external configuration, 
bones are divided into long or cylindrical, femur; 
short, 6.^., carpal or tarsal bones; fiat or plate-like, 
scapula j irregular bones, e,g,f vertebrae.^ These variations 
in shape do not, however, involve differences either in 
composition or minute structure. Bone consists chemically 
of an earthy and an animal substance intimately blended 
together. The earthy matter forms about two-thirds of 
it, and consists chiefly of phosphate of lime, which, from 
its abundance in bone, is frequently called “bone earth. 
Carbonate of Hme and a small proportion of soda and 
magnesia salts are also present. The hardness of bone is 
due to the presence of the earthy matter. The animal 
matter forms the remaining third, and yields gelatiim on 
boiling; it imparts elasticity and toughness to the bone, 
and binds together the particles of earthy matter. 

Bone presents two d&erent structural characters to the 
naked eye. The outer part of a bone is its hardest part, 


and forms a dense external shell, technically called the 
c<ympact tissue. The interior of a bone is much less fibrm, 
and is made up of thin delicate plates or bars, ortrabecles, 
which intersect each other at various angles, acd form a 
lattice-Hke arrangement, technically called the epongy or 
cancellated tissue. The plates and bars of the spongy 
tissue are continuous with the inner surface of the compact 
tissue. In the long bones the interior of the shaft is hol- 
lowed into a canal, named the medullary canal, the walls 
of which are formed by the compact tissue, and the can- 
cellated tissue is found only at the articular ends of these 
bones; the thickness of the compact tissue in a long bone 
is always greater at the centre of the shaft than at or near 
the articular ends. 

If the outer surface of the compact tissue of a long bone 
and the wall of the meduUary canal be examined with a 
pocket lens, they will be seen to be riddled by multitudes 
of minute orifices, which are the mouths of minute tubular 
passages or canals that traverse the compact tissue. These 
passages are named Haversian canals, and their arrange- 
ment may be studied by making thin sections through 
the compact tissue, and submitting these to microscopic 
examination, when they wiU be seen to pass longitudinally 
or very obliquely through its substance, so as to terminate 
by rounded orifices either on its outer surface, or on the 
inner surface, which forms the wall of the medullary canal. 
These canals are connected together at intervals by short 
1 transverse or oblique canals. Owing to these communica- 
tions the dense osseous tissue is permeated by an anasto- 
mosing network of canals, which, as they contain blood- 
vessels, may be named vascular canals. These canals are 
circular in section, and vary in diameter from about 
to y^iyth inch. They not unfrequently are dilated at 
the inner end, where they open into the spaces of the 
cancellated tissue. The compact tissue of all bones possesses 
a system of canals similar to those found in the long bones, 
but when bone occurs in the form of very thin plates the 
canals may be absent. In addition to the Haversian canals, 
irregular spaces, named Haversian spaces by Tomes and 
De Morgan, may also be seen in sections through the com- 
pact tissue. They are met with not only in young but in 
adult bones, and are regarded as produced by absorption 
of the bone in those particular localities. In thin sections 
through bone, more especially when the Haversian canals 
are transversely divided, the dense tissue or matrix of the 
bone which surrounds the canals is seen to be arranged in 
concentric rings, as if it were built up of a series of lamHlaz 
superimposed on each other. These lamelhe do not at all 
times form complete circles, and the number which sur- 
round a can^ may vary from two or three to half a dozen; 
they are sometimes called the Haversian lamellas. Other 
lameUse lie in relation to the periosteal surface of the bone, 
and are called peripheral lamelise ; whilst others again are, 
as it were, intercalated between adjacent Haversian systems 
of lamellse, and are named intermediate or interstiti^. It 
has been pointed out by Sharpey that a bone lamella, 
after the earthy matter has been dissolved out by the 
action of an acid, is made up of multitudes of fine trans- 
parent fibres, which intersect each other and form a net- 
work. But he has further shown that the lamellae are 
perforated by fibres, or bundles of fibres, which pass through 
them either perpendicularly or obliquely, so as to bolt 
adjacent lameUse together. With a little care, the per- 
f orating fibres of Sharpey may be drawn out of the holes 
or sockets in which they are lodged. 

Yfkeji thin sections through a macerated and dried bone 
are examined under the higher powers of the microscope, 
the lameUated matrix is seen to exMbit a very peculiar 
appearance, which is characteristic of the osseous tissue. 
Between the surfaces of adjacent lamellse irregularly 
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elongated spaces, called IcumTicBy are to be seen in con- 
siderable numbers; these lacunas, like the lamellae be- 
tween which they are situated, have a concentric arrange- 
ment Euround the Haversian canals. The lacunae, the 
lamellae, and the Haver- 
sian canal which they 
surround, jare sometimes 
named a Haversian sys- 
tem. From the ends and 
sides of any one of these 
lacunse very minute 
branching canals, termed 

Tirnf'PPfi which Fro. 50.— TranaverBc section tbronffh the com- 
penetrate the lamellae and Haversian canals, lamell®, lacunae, and 

anastomose with the 
canaliculi proceeding from adjacent lacunae, whilst the 
canahculi, springing from the sides of those lacunae which 
lie nearest to the Haversian canal, open on the wall 
of the canal itself. The lacunae average in length 
inch, and their transverse diameter is about 
^-gJ^r-yth inch ; the canaliculi vary from j^-Jinr'^h to ^-S-j^irth 
inch in diameter. When examined in a dried bone by 
transmitted light, the lacunae look like solid, black bodies, 
and the canaliculi seem to be processes branching off from 
them, hence they were erroneously called by the earlier 
observers bone-corpuscles. But if a little turpentine be 
added to the section, the fluid displaces the air which 
the lacunae and canaliculi contain in the dried bone, 
renders the part more transparent, and affords a satisfac- 
tory demonstration that they are, in a macerated and dry 
bone, not solid bodies, but a minute system of spaces and 
anastomosing little canals ; and that aU those which lie in 
the same Haversian system not only freely o'- mmunicate 
with each other, but, either directly or indirectly, with the 
Haversian canal which they surround. 

But a macerated and dried bone, such as one sees in 
museums and in artictilated skeletons, and the stracture of 
which has just been described, is 
a bone which has been deprived 
of several soft tissues by the pro- 
cess of putrefaction, which tis- 
sues are of the utmost importance 
in the economy of the bone in the 
living animal. A living bone is 
a complex organ, and a macerated 
bone is only the skeleton of a 
living bone. It is essential, 
therefore, in studying the struc- 
ture of bone, that the attention 
should not be limited to the ap- 
pearances presented by the macerated bone, but that the 
arrangement and structure of its soft tissues should be con- 
sidered. The soft tissues of a bone are the periosteum and 
its prolongations, the marrow, 
the minnte masses of nucleated 
protoplasm which occupy the 
lacunae of the bone, the blood and 
lymph vessels, and the nerves. 

The Periosteum is a strong 
fibrous membrane which invests 
all the exterior of a bone, except 
where the encrusting cartilage 
is continuous with its articular « ^ , .i. 

tj.* 62*-- Sect Ion ttnrouffli the peri 

eno, Xt IS SUbdlViaed into two osteum^ and C 0 jmpa«'t tiHsne of 

layers ; a, a firm exteimal fibrous 
layer, consisting of bundles 
of connective tissue, which de- 
cussate with each other in 
various directions, and amidst which a 
small blood-vessels is freely distributed 


..c 




Fig, 


51. — Lonpriludmo] section 
throuffU the compact tisBuo of a 
Innpr bone, to show the passapro 
of blood-vessels from the piirl- 
osteura P, into the Haversian 
canals H H. 






young bone, S P, supcrflcial fibrous 
layer of perfosteum ; D 1', deeper 
cellular layer prolonged into 11 II, 
the wide Haversian canals ; V, 
a vessel of the periosteum entering 
a canal 


network of 
prior to their 


passage into the Haversian canals; 6, a softer internal 
layer, which is especially well marked in young growing 
bones. This soft layer partly consists of very delicate 
connective tissue, in which rounded or oval cells are found, 
which give off slender processes at various jDointa of their 
periphery, and partly of larger granular cells, which lie 
next the bone itself. Processes of the soft inner layer are 
prolonged into the Haversian canals, in which, as Goodsir 
pointed out, a layer of cellular substance lies iDetween the 
wall of the canal and its contained blood-vessel, so that 
these canals are not, as in macerated bones, empty passages, 
but are filled up by the blood-vessels and the cellular layer. 

The Marrow occupies the medullary canal of a long 
bone and the spaces in the cancellated tissue of bones 
generally. It occurs in two forms, red and yellow 
marrow. Red marrow is found in the bones of the foetus 
generally, and in the cancelli of the plate-like, short, and 
irregular bones at a more advanced period. It consists 
principally of large many-micleated masses of protoplasm, 
the myeloid cells of Kolliker and Robin, lying in a very 
delicate areolar tissue, and supplied by a network of 
capillary blood-vessels. It contains little or no fat. Yel- 
low marrow, again, is composed of fat cells lying in a 
delicate areolar tissue witli accompanying blood-vessels. 
The areolar tissue, which supports the marrow cells, lines 
the medullary canal and cancelli, and is named the medul- 
lary membrane, or the eTidosteum. 

In the fresh bone the lacuniB are not empty spaces as in 
the macerated bone. They are filled up by nucleated clmn]>s 
of protoplasm, and are therefore, as Goodsir was the first 
to show, the seats of little masses of nucleated cells, whir^h 
cells are the tiue hone-corpiisdes. The protoplasm of tlujso 
cells is apparently prolonged into tho canaliculi. Hence 
the hard part of the osseous texture has witliin it a systiiin 
of nucleated cells, some of wliich occupy the lacuiue and 
canaliculi, while others form a lining to the Haversian canals. 

The blood-vessels of a bone are abundant. It recoues 
its arteries partly from the small artoricH which ramify in 
the periosteum, the fine bramJies of w^hich enter the 
Haversian canals, and form within them an anastomosing 
network of capillaries; partly through a Hjiccial artery 
which enters the nutrient canal in tho bone, to be dislri- 
buted chiefly to tho marrow; partly through small artoriijs 
which enter openings in tlie comjiact tissue near the 
articular extremities. The veins of bones are also abun- 
dant. In the cancellated tissue they are largo, and li*ave 
the interior of the bone partly through foramina situated 
near the articular ends, and partly by a vein which accom- 
panies tho artery that traverses tho nutriemt canal. Jn 
the plate-like bones of tho skull the veins Ho in distinct 
channels in tlio diploci, and in tho bodies of tlm vertebra? 
the veins pass out through largo holes in tho posterior 
surface. Bones possess lymjih-vessels, but tludr exact 
mode of arrangement has not yet boon ascertained. Fine 
nerves have been traced into bones accompanying the 
arteries which enter tho nutrient and Haversian canals. 

It is clear, therefore, that a bono, hard and dense 
though its texture seems to bo, is yet hallowed out by 
spaces, passages, and canals which, under the several 
names of medullary canal, cancellated spaces, nutrient 
canal, Haversian c^anals, Haversian spaces, lacuna^ and 
canaliculi, are occujned by blood-vessels or other soft tis- 
sues. By the penetration of blood-vessels into the bone, 
blood IS conveyed not only to tho medulla, Imt into the 
very substance even of tho compact tissuo ; and there can 
be no doubt that tho nucleated masses of prottjplusm which 
occupy the lacunas and canaliculi, and line the Haversian 
canals, are, as Goodsir long ago pointed out, centres con- 
cerned in the nutrition of the matrix substance of the 
hone in their immediate neighbourhood. * 'J'hcHc celK 
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togetter with the perioateum, the medulla, and their blood- I 
vessels, are active agents ia the development, growth, and 
nutrition of the osseous tissue. 

' ^ In the description of the development of the skeleton, 
it was stated that the bones are formed by ossification in 
cartilage and fibrous membrane, so that bones are pro- 
duced by secondary changes in a pre-existing material. 
The mode of production of the osseous tissue in the car- 
tilaginous and fibrous tissues vnll now be considered, and 
it should be clearly understood at the outset that, in normal 
ossification, bone is not formed by a mere calcification of 
the matrix of the pre-existing tissue, and a conversion of 
the cartilage or connective tissue corpuscles into bone 
corpuscles; but, as the researches of Sharpey, Bruch, 

H. Muller, Lov4n., and Gegenbaur have made known, is 
due to a development of new corpuscles, which Gegenbaur 
has named osteo-hlasts, accompanied by an abundant forma- 
tion of blood-vessels. 

When the process of ossification in temporary cartilage 
begins, a change takes place in the arrangement of its cells 
at the centre, or point, or nucleus of ossification. The cells, 
instead of preserving their irregularly scattered arrange- 
ment in the matrix, are now collected into longitudinal 
parallel rows, not unlike what was described in a previous 
section, in the deeper cells of encrusting cartilage. In each 
row the cells lie with their long axes transverse, and 
apparently multiply by a process of fission. The cells at 
the end of the rows which lie nearest the centre of ossific 
change swell out and become more rounded. Calcification 
of the matrix substance, wiiich separates not only the 
parallel rows of cells, but also the cells in the^ same row, 
from each other, then takes place, which calcification in- 
cludes also the capsules of the cartilage cells. A general 
opacity of the cartilage is the result of this calcification, 
and the further progress of ossification is rendered obscure. 

It is necessary, therefore, to dissolve out by an acid the 
calcareous matter, in order to follow the steps of the process. 

Spaces or canals now form in the ossifying cartilage, 
into which blood-vessels, continuous with the vessels of 
the perichondrium, are prolonged. These spaces are lined 
by concentric layers of small rounded cells, not unlike lym- 
phoid cells in size and appearance, and form the imdullary 
i^mces of foetal cartilage, whilst the cells and blood-vessels 
form the medulla. Respecting the source of origin of 
the cells of this medulla, there have been difficulties in 
arriving at a correct conclusion. Some have believed 
them to be descended from the cartilage cells, though no 
demonstration of their derivation from this source has 
ever been obtained. Henke conceived that they might be 
blood corpuscles migrated from the blood-vessels within 
the spaces. But the recent observations of Stieda seem 
satisfactordy to show that the layers of meduha ceHs are 
continuous with similar layers beneath the penchon<taum, 
‘wMch layers are prolonged along witli the blood-vessels into 
the mednllary spaces as they form in the ossifying ^rtd- 
age. But, whatever be their derivation, there can be no 
doubt that these cells undergo certain modificationa wh^h 
are of the utmost importance in the further st^es of the 
nqaifip. process. A few become elongated mto fusiform or 
stellate corpuscles, like those of connective tone; othm 
have oil drops forming in their interior, and become the 
ceUs of yeUw marrow; others become the corpusd^ of 
red maiiow; others, again, which form the ostecnb^te, 
properly so-called, are the direct agents m the production 

of the osseous tissue itself. , • 

The formation of the medullary spae^ m^ cartilage is 
owing to an absorption of the calcified cartdagmoufl tissue 
Kolll:er points out that the ahsojrhon ^ 
the agency of colossal, many-nudeated ceUs 
which he believes to he derived from the osteo-blastic cells 



of the medulla already described, so that a dp^^tructicm of 
the calcified cartilage precedes the formatiou of the propcsr 
osseous tissue. As the absorption of the cartilage goes on, 
an irregular series of medullary spaces communicating 
more or less freely with each other is produced. But 
along with the destructive changes in the cartilage the pro- 
duction of the new osseous tissue takes place. Certain of 
the cells of the medulla are arranged in layers around the 
walls of the medullary spaces, and undergo an important 
change both in composition and shape. They become 
granular, their protoplasm hardens from the periphery 
towards the nucleated centre of the cell, so as to give 
origin to the dense matrix substance of a bone lamella; 
but the nucleus, and the protoplasm immediately investing 
it, do not harden, 

— ^they form the 
soft contents of the 
lacunse and canaliculi. 

A second layer of 
osteo-blastic medulla 
cells then passes 
through a similar 

metamorphosis, and ' r 

a second lamella is 
formed By a repeti- 
tion of this process 
around the walls of 
the several medullary 
spaces, the lamellae of 

the bone are produced gg — section throufili a f«tal bone to nin^ate 

Hence it would appear its development B, B, tte dense osseonstissn^ 
- in which the lacnne, with their soft nucleated 
contents, may be seen. M. M, the mMrmary 
tissue in the mednllary spaces. OB, OB, laynr 
of osteo-blastic cells of the medulla, next the 
osseous tissue, some of which in pistes are 
obviously becoming included ia it. V,V, trans- 
Tersely divided blood-vessels, surrounded by 
meduilacells, situated in medullary spaces, which 
arc ftSff UTning the form of HaTeniun canals. 


that the dense solid 
matrix of the osseous 
tissue is produced by 
a special hardening of 
the protoplasm of the 

osteo-blastic cells in , r .i 

the medullary spaces, and as layer after layer of these 
cells is ossified successive lameUse are produced The pe^ 
sistence, however, of the nucleus of each osteo-blast, and 
of a small portion of its investing protoplasm, preserves 
within the hard matrix a certain amount of soft material, 
which being destroyed when a bone is macerated, leaves 
the lacunary and canalicular system, ^eady described. 
The formation of successive lamellse diminishes the size^ of 
the medullary spaces, which then form the Haversian 
canals. The vascular and celltilar contents of these canals 
are therefore the remains of the contents of the med^la^ 
spaces of the foetal cartilage, and are continuous with the 
deeper layer of the periosteum. 

So long as any cartilage remains in a total or young 
bone the process of replacement of the carti^ginous tissue 
by the proper osseous tissue goes on, until none of the 
cartilage is left, except the thin layer of encrusting 
age at each articular extremity. Bones grow in length by 
an ossification in cartilage ; and a provision for then 
longitudinal increase is furnished up to,^ and even beyond 
the age of puberty, by the plate of cartilage separ- 

rates the epiphysis from the shaft of a bone. The ossifica- 
tion of this plate of cartilage marks the penod when 
growth ceases in the long axis of the bone. But bo^s 
Sso grow in thickness, and this addtion to their girth 
takes place by an ossification of material situated at their 
circumference. It has already been pointed out that a 
boue is invested by a fibrous membrane, the penosteun^ 
which fulfils for it the same purpose as does the pen- 
chondrium for tiie cartilage. On the deeper surface of 
periosteum, ie., next the bone itself, are osteo-blastic cells, 
lafmilflT to those which lie in the medullary spaces of the 
total cartilage. These cells pass through a similar senes 
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of changes, and produce successive layers of new bone at 
the periphery. The importance of the periosteum as a 
centre of origin of new bone has, indeed, long been recog- 
nised by both surgeons and pathologists. The parts of this 
membrane in which the special bone-producing power 
resides is the deep layer of osteo-blastic cells, whilst the 
blood-vessels furnish the pabulum for their nutrition. If 
strips of periosteum be removed, along with the cells of 
the deeper osteo-blastic layer, from a bone, and traiUsplanted 
to other parts of the living body, bone will continue to be 
produced by their agency. 

The intra-membranous ossification of bone was first 
recognised by Kesbitt, and has been worked out in most 
of its details by Sharpey, Kolliker, and Gegenbaur. The 
tabular bones of the skull offer the best illustration of 
this mode of ossification. Sharpey has pointed out that a 
network of minute spicula of bone forms in the membrane, 
and extends in radiating lines from the centre of ossifica- 
tion towards the circumference of the bone. The ossify- 
ing tissue consists of fibres, of multitudes of granular cor- 
pu.'.cles or osteo-blasts, and of blood-vessels. The osteo-blasts 
invest the fibres, but as the investing osteo-blastic cells 
calcify, from the periphery towards the nucleus, they assume 
a stellate configuration, and pass through a series of changes 
similar to those described in the intra-cartiiaginous mode 
of ossification. The fibres, which are in the first instance 
soft, also calcify, and contribute to the formation of the 
bone. Here, however, as in the intra-cartiiaginous, ossifica- 
tion, 4he active agents in the ossific process are the osteo- 
blastic cells. The lamellated structure is due to ossifica- 
tion of successive layers of these cells, and the formation 
of the lacunae and canalicuH is owing to the persistence of 
their nuclei with a small proportion of unoasified investing 
])rotoplasm. The increase in thickness of a membrane 
bone, like that of a cartilage bone, takes place through 
ossification in a deep periosteal layer of osteo-blasts. Hence 
it follows that, though the tissue which precedes the 
appearance of bone in the skeleton is not uniformly the 
same, in some cases being membrane, in others cartilage, 
there is an identity in the ossific process in the two forms 
of pre-existing tissue, in both of which the osteo-blastic 
cells are the active agents in ossification. The chemical 
differentiation which takes place in the protoplasm of the 
osteoblasts during bone-formation is not merely a calcifica- 
tion, but a coincident production of a gelatine-yielding 
substance, within which the minute calcareous particles are 
deposited. 

Stress has been laid by some anatomists, in discussing 
the homologies of the several bones of the skeleton, on the 
differences met with in the place of their formation. Thus, 
it has been supposed that a bone originally developed in 
cartilage cannot be homologous with one originally de- 
veloped in membrane, and that a fundamental morpho- 
logical distinction should be drawn between cartilage bones 
and membrane bones. But when it is considered that, 
though the place of formation may vary, the method of 
formation is the same in all localities, it does not appear 
that so much importance should be attached to the distinc- 
tion between cartilage and membrane bones as it has some- 
times received. Moreover, the differences between these 
two varieties of bones are, during the growth of the bone, 
Btai further di m inished, for in both cases increase in thick- 
ness takes place in the same kind of pre-existing tissue, 
and in the same way, viz,, by ossification of the deep 
periosteal layer of osteo-blasts. 

In the description of the development of bone in the 
foetus and young person, the fomation of medullary spaces 
was referred to, But the production of spaces in bone is 
by no means Hmited to its early stages of growth. The 
medullary, canal in a long hone can scarcely be said to 


exist in the bones of an infant s limbs. The hollowing 
out of the shaft of a long bone into a large canal, and the 
enlargement of the spaces of the canceUated tissue, goes on 
not only up to the period of adult life, but even to ad- 
vanced years; so that in an old person the relative size of 
this canal is greater than in the prime of life. The Haver- 
sian spaces also, as Tomes and De Morgan pointed out, 
are produced by the absorption of the lamell^s of the 
osseous tissue surrounding the Haversian canals, and the 
production of these spaces is constantly going on during 
the life of the bone. The air-sinuses in the cranial bones 
are also formed by the absorption of the diploe, and con- 
sequent separation of the two tables of ^ the skull. Bones, 
therefore, are organs which are continually undergoing 
change. During growth additions are being made to their 
length and thickness, and additional lamellm are being 
formed in the walls of the Haversian canals. At the same 
time a hollowing out of spaces in their interior is going 
on, so that an increase in weight commensurate with their 
growth does not take place. The interstitial absorptive 
changes, whether occurring during growth or after growth 
is completed, are due, as KoUiker has shown, to the action 
of many-nucleated colossal cells which line the walls of the 
spaces where absorption is going on, which cells he has 
named OBieo-Uasts, The development and configuration 
of a bone is therefore, as has been well expressed by 
KoUiker, the product of the formation of osseotxs tissue by 
the agency of the osteo-blasts, and of its absorption or 
destruction by the action of the osteo-klasts. 

From the fact that osseous tissue may be produced either 
in the cartilaginous or in the fibrous tissues, and that all 
three contribute to the formation of the skeleton, it is 
evident that these tissues are closely allied. To expross 
this alliance they have aU been grouped together txndcr the 
common term connective substances, 

Musculab Tissue. — The muscular tissue is that •which 
is actively concerned either in the movoiucnt of parts of 
the body on each other, or in the movement of the entire 
body from place to place ; it is the at^tivo ag<int, therefore, 
both in motion and locomotion. It fitnns a largo pro- 
portion of the general mass of the body, m the csseiilial 
constituent of the muscles or flesli, and enfcc^rs into the 
formation of the walla of the hollow viscera. It consistn 
structurally of threads or fibres, some of wdneh are diatiU' 
guished by being marked with transverse stripes or stria*. , 
others have no such markings. Hence it is cuHtonmry to 
divide the fibres of the muscular tissue into transversely 
striped fibres and non-striped fibres. As a nile, the^ stript'd 
fibres are coUected together to fonn tlioae umsckm which 
arc under the influence of the will, so that both the muscles 
and the fibres of which they are composed are called volun- 
tary. One important exception to this rule is, lum^ever, 
met with, for the muscular fibres of the heart, thoiigli 
transversely striped, are involuntary ; the will exercises no 
control over the action of the heart, The non-striped fibres, 
and the muscles into the construction of wdiich they enter, 
are in no instance, however, subject to the influence of the 
will; so that, without exception, they may be named in- 
voluntary. 

The No%-striped or Involuntary fibre, sometimes called 
pale or smooth muscular fibre, enters into the forma- 
tion of the walls of the hollow viscera— stomach, 
intestines, bladder, uterus— of the walls of the air-tubcH, 
gland-ducts, blood and lymph vessels, of the skin, and 
various mucous membranes. The fibres are tmually col- 
lected into bundles or fasciculi, which are not aggregated 
together into such compact red masses as in the voluntary 
muscles, but are of a paler red colour, and are set farther 
apart, and often cross and interlace with each other in the 
waUs of the tubes and hollow viscera, in which this fortn 
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^ r ® fasciculi are separated from each 
o^er by a d^oate, Meolar connective tissue, or perimysium. 
The size of the fasciculi varies in different localities: in the 
noiiow viscera mey are so large that their 
arrangement can be observed with the naked 
eye; but in the skin, the walls of gland- 
ducts, &o., they can only be seen with the 
aid of the microscope. If a fasciculus be 
carefully tom up with needles it can be 
resolved into its constituent fibres, and 
the number of the fibres varies with the 
size of the fasciculus. The non-striped 
fibres are pale and almost colourless, wiHi 
soft, iU-defin^ outlines, from to 

TTiVu^f'- inch in diameter; they are rounded 
in form or laterally compressed, and are so 
easily flattened by artificial pressure, that 
they have erroneously been regarded as flat 
or ribbon-shaped fibres. When digested a, a fasd- 

for a few hours in dilute nitric or hydro- mus^M°fibre|^n 
chloric acid, and sometimes even without «S«*®ceirmore 
any reagent, the fibres may be resolved into magnified, 

elongatedfusiform cells — i\iec(mtractile Jihrchcells of KoUiker 
— which vary in length from ^-J-g-th to inch, and 

which taper off usually into attenuated ends. In the 
middle of each cell is a characteristically elongated, rod- 
shaped nucleus, and sometimes the substance of the cell is 
finely granular, or even faintly longitudinally striped. No 
ijell wall or sarcolemma can be distinguished. In some 
localities, as was pointed out by Lister in the minute 
arteries in the web of the frog's foot, isolated contractile 
fibro- cells are wound spirally around the waU of the 
vessel. 



The Transversely Striped fibre is the characteristic tissue 
of the voluntary muscular system, and is found wherever 
energetic movements are to be performed. In these musdea 
the fibres are collected together in fasciculi, which bundles 
usually lie parallel to each other, and extend from the 
tendon of origin to the tendon of insertion. Each muscle 
is invested by a membranous sheath formed of connective 
tissue, the perimysium externum^ which sheath gives off 
processes that dip into the substance of the muscle, so as 
to form delicate partitions between the fasciculi, and from 
these partitions still more slender prolongations of connec- 
tive tissue, named perimysium internum^ pass between the 
fibres. The number and size of the fasciculi vary with 
the size and texture of the muscle j in some, as the deltoid 
and glutoQUS maximus, the fasciculi are large and coarse ; 
whilst in others, as the gracilis and omo-hyoid, they are 
much finer. The number of fibres in a fasciculus varies 
with its length and thickness, and the fibres which are 
adjacent to each other in a fasciculus lie parallel. 
The striped fibres are cylindrical or laterally com- 
pressed; they usually taper off at their extremities, and 
apparently do not, even in muscles with long fasciculi, 
exceed \\ inch in length. The transverse diameter of the 
striped fibres varies, in different localities in the human 
body, from to ^Viy^h inch, according to the measure- 

ments of KoUiker. Much wider differences in diameter 
are found in the animal series, in insects the fibres being 
of extreme minuteness, whilst in cold-blooded animals 
they are much larger than in man and mammals. 

If a fibre be carefully separated from a fasciculus, and 
examined microscopically by transmitted light, transverse 
stripes may be readily seen to extend across it from side 
to side. These transverse striae are not mere surface 
marks, but, as Bowman pointed out, pass through its 
entire thickness, and lie parallel to each other. ^ The stria- 
tion is due to the structure of the fibre, which consists 
of dark and light bands or discs, alternately dark and 


light. The discs differ in optical properties, for, aa 
Briicke'a observations show, the light discs refract light 
singly — are isotropic; whilst the d^k discs refract light 
doubly, and consist of an anisotropic substance. Busk 
and Huxley described in 1853 a dark line 
passing across the light disc, so as to sub- 
divide it into two hMves ; and this appear- 
ance has also been figured by Sharpey, 

Krause, and others. It is believed to be due 
to the presence of a strongly refracting stripe 
in the middle of the feebly refracting disc. 

More recently Hensen has directed attention 
to a slender, feebly refracting stripe passing 
transversely across the strongly refracting 
disc, so as to subdivide it also into two 
halves. In addition to the transverse 
striae, the fibres not unfrequently show 
markings which extend longitudinally, but" 
these are irregular in position, do not cor- 
respond to the whole length of the fibre, or 
necessarily pass through its entire thickness. ^ 

rne transverse and longitudinal mark- ytrseiy 
ings indicate that a muscular fibre has a 
disposition to split up transversely or longitudinally 
into smaller particles. The transverse subdivision of 
the fibre is promoted by digesting a piece of muscle 
for some hours in dilute hydrochloric acid. If the 
fibres be then examined, gaps or fissures will be seen 
to extend transversely into the substance of the fibre; 
and, if the digestion has been sufficiently prolonged, the 
fissures have extended completely across the fibre, and 
have subdivided it into a multitude of plate or disc-shaped 
bodies — ^the muscular -fibre discs. These discs are the 
strongly and feebly refracting discs already described, and 
the transverse diameter of each disc corresponds to that of 
the fibre from which it has been derived. The longitudinal 
marks in the fibre are best seen by digesting a piece of 
muscle in strong spirit of wine, or in a solution of chromic 
acid. If a fibre so treated be teased out with needles, and 
the thin covering glass be smartly tapped, the fibre will 
split up longitudinally into multitudes of minute, elongated 
threads — ^the muscular-fibre fibrillcs, A fibrilla may be 
regarded as equalling in length the fibre of which it formed 
a part, and like the fibre is transversely striped ; but its 
breadth is not definite, and depends upon the minuteness 
with which the fibre has been split up in the longitudinal 
direction. If in the same fibre the processes of transverse 
and longitudinal spKtting were to go on simultaneously, 
then the fibre would be resolved into an immense multi- 
tude of rectangular particles — ^the sarcous elements of 
Bowman. If these particles be regarded as the ultimate 
subdivisions of the fibre, then the discs may be conceived 
to be built up of a number of these particles, possessing 
similar optic^ properties, arranged side by side, so as to 
occupy the entire diameter of the fibre in any transverse 
plane: whilst the fibrillse are built up of the particles 
arranged end to end, so as to correspond to the entire 
length of the fibre ; but in this longitudinal arrangement, 
particles with different optical properties, the one singly 
refracting, the other doubly refracting, alternate with each 
other with the utmost regularity. 

Another view of the structure of muscular fibre has just 
been advanced by E. A. Schafer. He describes the dark, 
or, as seen in a jiving fibre,, the dim discs,” as traversed 
by multitudes of excessively fine, dark, rod-shaped particles 
parallel in their direction to the fibre itself, which extend 
into the contiguous bright discs, near the middle of which 
each muscle rod ends in a knob-like extremity, and the 
series of knobs form a Hue of minute dark dots, passing 
transversely across each bright disc. The muscle rods are 

1. — io8 
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imbedded in a “ground substance,” that forms the dter- 
nating dim and bright discs, which substance he believes 
to b& anisotropous, wiiilst the muscle rods are isotropous. 
He regards the ground substance as the true contractile 
part of the fibre. 

Each transversely striped fibre is invested by a homo- 
geneous membrane, the sarcolemTiia or myolemTiiiOt, which 
is so transparent as to allow the characteristic transverse 
stri» to be distinctly seen through it. The sarcolemma is 
so closely incorporated with the peripheiy of the fibre, that 
its isolation and demonstration as a distinct membrane are 
attended with some difficulty, but when water is added to 
a liTing fibre it is absorbed, and elevates the sarcolemma 
from the sarcous contractile particles. If acetic acid be 
added to a muscular fibre the transverse striae become less 
distinct, and a number of oval bodies come into view. 
These are especially to be seen next the periphery of the 
fibre in relation to the inner surface of the sarcolemma, 
though some apparently lie deeper in the substance of the 
fibre. These bodies have long been known as the nuclei 
of the striped fibre. More recent investigations have, how- 
ever, shown that each nucleus lies in a little finely-dotted 
protoplasm, which ofteu extends in a fusiform manner 
beyond the ends of the nucleus. These nuclei, with their 
investing protoplasm, have the anatomical characters of 
nucleated cells, and are called the muscle corpuscles. 

Some peculiar modifications of the striped muscular fibre 
are met with in certain localities. As a rule, this form of 
fibre does not branch ; but in the muscles of the tongue 
and lip, and other muscles of the face, these fibres usually 
branch prior to their insertion, and the branches taper off 
to finely attenuated ends. In the heart also the fibres 
branch j and the branches of adjacent fibres anastomose, 
so that the muscular wall of this organ consists of a com- 
pact network of fibres. The individual fibres are smaller 
than those of the voluntary muscles, the transverse stria- 
tion is much less distinct, and it is doubtful if an investing 
sarcolemma be present. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in determining the 
exact mode of connection of the fibres of the belly of a 
muscle with those of its terminal tendons. By some it has 
been supposed that the fibres of the one are directly con- 
tinued into those of the other j whilst Weismann has de- 
scribed the muscular fibre as terminating in a sharply- 
defined, rounded, or pointed extremity, to which the fibres 
of the tendons are closely apposed. 

Both the striped and non-striped forms of muscle are 
well provided with blood-vessels, which ramify in the sub- 
stance of the muscle lying in the areolar connective tissue 
that separates the fasciculi and fibres from each other. 
The capillaries form an elongated network, the principal 
■strands of which lie parallel to the muscular fibres, but 
never penetrate the sarcolemma. Hence, though the belly 
of a muscle is a highly- vascular organ, its individual fibres 
are extra-vascular. The vascularity of the fleshy belly is 
much greater than that of the terminal tendons of attach- 
ment, and the nutritive changes are much more active in 
it than in them. 

The contractile fibro-cells of the non-striped muscular 
fibre are formed by the gradual elongation of the rounded 
cells of the middle germinal layer of the embryo into 
spindle-shaped cells, the oval nuclei at the same time be- 
coming elongated, so as to assume a rod-shaped form. 
Usually the spindle cells which lie in the same linear series 
become cemented together into the smooth fibres of tMs 
form of muscle. ^ 

The mode of development of the striped fibre is more 
difficult to foUow out, and various statements have been 
made as to the successive stages of its formation. Schwann 
believed that a fibre was built un of the embryonic cells of 


the part which arranged themselves in linear senes, coalesc- 
ing with each other at their surfaces of contact; that the 
contents of the cells then became transversely striated, and 
that the cell walls formed the sarcolemma. Savory and 
Lockhart Clarke maintained that a formation of blastema 
took place around free nuclei, and that this blastema 
gradually assumed the striated character. Itemak, IColliker, 
Wilson Fox, and Frey have, however, by studying the 
earliest stages of development in the very young embryo, 
established the fact that the striped fibres are developed from 
the cells of the embryo, though not in the manner described 
by Schwann. The process, briefly stated, is as follows : 
The embryonic cells elongate, the nucleus may remain 
single, but more usually it divides and subdivides, so that 
many nuclei appear in the interior of the elongated cell. 
The nuclei lie in linear series, and may either be separated 
from each other, or two or more may be in contact, and 
they may lie either near the periphery of the elongated 
ceU, or in its axis. With this multiplication of the nuclei, 
the cell increases in length and assumes the form of a fibre. 
The cell protoplasm, both in the single and many-nuclcated 
fibres, then differentiates into the sarcous particles of the 
transverse strise, and as this progresses the fibre assumes 
its characteristic striped appearance. The whole amount of 
the protoplasm does not, however, assume the traiisveraoly 
striped appearance, for a small quantity remains around 
each nucleus and forms with it a muscle corpuscle. The 
differentiation of the protoplasm occasions an anatomical 
and chemico-physical chaxige in the fibre, and confers on 
it the property of energetic contractility. W. Engelmaim 
has endeavoured to show that the opaque anisotropic discs 
of the fibre are those in which the power of coxitractility 
resides, and that the clear isotropic discs possess only clastic 
properties. The mode of development of the sarcolemma is 
still somewhat obscure* By some it is regarded as the wall 
of the embryonic cell, which has become niotaxnorphoBod 
into a muscular fibre ; by others it is regarded as a special 
differentiation of the protoplasm at the periphery of the 
fibre taking place at the time when the transverse strite 
are being formed ; whilst by others it is considered to be 
a special modification of connective tissue formed around 
the fibre. In the development of the muscular fibres of 
the heart, tire cells of the embryo heari branch and anasttj* 
mose, and the nuclei multiply. By the transverse striation 
of the protoplasm of those cells the branched muscular fibres 
of the heart are produced. 

In the growth of a muscle the individual fibres increase 
in sijze, so that they are bigger in the adult than at the 
time of birth, The observations of Budge, Wdsmunu, and 
Beale show that now fibres may also ft)rm in a muscle, 
Weismann believes that this increase may be due to u 
longitudinal splittiiig of a pre-existing fibre \ but Beale 
maintains that the new fibres are produced in the muscle 
in the same manner as the original fibres of the part. 

Neevous System, 

The Nervous System consists of a number of organs 
which are named respectively Nerve Centres, Nerves, and 
Peripheral End-organs, The largest and most important 
Nerve Centres are the brain and spinal cord, which l(»gether 
constitute the cerebro-spinal nervous axis, and are lodged 
in the cranial cavity and spinal canal But, in addition, 
numerous small bodies, usually oval in foxmi, technically 
called ganglia, are situated in the axial part of the btaly, 
and fom smaller nerve centres. The Nerves are white 
cords which traverse the different regions of the b<#dy, both 
axial and appendicular, for a greater or less distance, fur 
the purpose of connocting together the other sub-divisions 
of the nervous system. The Peripheral End-organs are 
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minute structures connected mtli the peripheral extrem- 
ities of the nerves. These end-organs are situated in the 
skin and other organs of sense, in the glands, blood-vessels, 
and muscles. The nerves establish communications and con- 
duct nervous impulses, either between different nerve centres, 
or between nerve centres and peripheral end-organs, so as 
to associate together in their action parts of the nervous 
system often widely separated from each other. Nerves, 
therefore, are internuncial structures. When a nerve con- 
nects two nerve centres together it is intercentraL When 
a nerve connects a nerve centre with a peripheral end- 
organ, and conducts impulses from the centre to the 
end-organ, it is a centro-peripheral or centrifugal nerve. 
When a nerve connects a peripheral end-organ with a 
centre, and^ conducts impulses from the end-organ to 
the ^ centre, it is a periphero-central or centripetal nerve. 
Owing to the different directions in which impulses are 
conducted by nerves, the varying nature of their end- 
organs, and the functional differentiation of the nerve 
centres, or portions of the nerve centres in which their 
central extremities terminate, nerves vary so in their 
functions, that a classification of the nerves, based upon 
their functional properties, has been proposed. Of the 
centro-peripheral nerves, those which end in the muscles 
are motor nerves ] those which end in the muscular coat 
of the blood-vessels are vaso-motor nerves^ whilst some 
physiologists have named nerves which they believe to 
terminate in connection with the secreting cells of a gland, 
secretory nerves ; and others, which they believe to terminate 
in the tissues and to be concerned in the regulation of their 
nutrition, trophic nerves. It should be stated, however, 
that it is not yet absolutely determined that the secreting 
cells of glands and the cell elements of the tissues have 
special nerves terminating in connection with them for the 
purpose of exercising a direct influence over secretion and 
, nutrition. Should these special nerves be non-existent, then 
the secretory and nutritive functions would be influenced 
solely by the vaso-motor nerves, which regulate the size of 
the blood-vessels and the amount of blood which flows 
through a part in a given time. Of the periphero-central 
nerves, those which arise in the end-organs in the skin, 
terminate in a nerve centre, and excite in it the 
sens© of touch, are nerves of common sensation; those 
which arise in the end-organs in the eye, ear, nose, and 
tongue, and 'excite in their aijpropriate nerve centres the 
sensations of sight, sound, smell, and taste, are nerves of 
special sense; whilst nerves which conduct impulses 
from peripheral end-organs to a nerve centre, and, instead 
of exciting in the latter a sensation, have the impulses 
reflected to motor nerves, are reflex or excito-motoiy 
nerves. 

The nerve centres, nerves, and peripheral end-organs are 
arranged in two groups or systems — a Cerebro-spinal and 
a Sympathetic. The Cerebro-spinal nervous system con- 
sists of the brain and spinal cord, the nerves which arise 
from or terminate in these large centres, the small ganglia 
connected with these nerves, and the end-organs at their 
peripheral terminations. The Sympathetic nervous system 
consists of the sympathetic ganglia, with their nerves and 
end-organs. 

NEiiYOtrs Tissue. — The several parts of the nervous 
svatom are not uniform in colour, some being white, 
others grey. The nerves, at least those of the cerebro- 
spinal system, are invariably white, and white masses, 
viable in size, are met with in the brain and spinal cord; 
they constitute the white matter of the nervous system. 
In the nerve centres, both of the cerebro-spm^ and sym- 
pathetic systems, grey matter is found, sometimes m con- 
siderable quantities. This grey colour is so characteristic, 


that it may be regarded as marking the position of a nerve 
centre. 

The nervous system possesses a characteristio form of 
tissue — ^the nervous tissue — which in part consists of fibres 
(Nerve Fibres), and in part of cells (Nerve Cells). The nerve 
cells are found in the grey matter — ^that is, in the nerve 
centres — ^and sometimes also in the peripheral end-organs. 
The nerve fibres constitute the nerves, enter into the nerve 
centres, and pass into the peripheral end-organs; they form 
the white matter. But in addition to the characteristic 
nervous tissue, the nervous system also contains a con- 
siderable quantity of connective tissue, numerous blood- 
vessels, and some lymph vessels. 

JSferve Fibres . — ^Nerve fibres are of two kinds ; a, the 
white, medullated, or dark-bordered fibres, which are the 
characteristic fibres of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, 
though they do also sparingly occur in the sympathetic 
system ; &, the pale, non-medullated, or gelatinous nerve 
fibres, which are the characteristic fibres of the sympar 
thetic nervous system. 

Medullated Nerve Fibres . — To examine the structure of 
these fibres, a portion of a cerebro-spinal nerve may be 
selected. In the first place, it will be seen to be invested 
by a sheath of connective tissue, the perineurium^ which 
gives off processes that pass into the nerve, and subdivide 
it into fasciculi or funiculi Each fasciculus is in its turn 
composed of nerve fibres, which are separated from each 
other by bundles of delicate connective tissue, prolonged 
from the perineurium, in which the nutrient blood- 
vessels of the nerve ramify. The size of a nerve is in 
relation to the number and size of its fasciculi, and the 
size of a fasciculus is in relation to the number of its fibres. 
The fibres and the fasciculi lie parallel to each other in the 
same nerve ; but as nerves branch at intervals, the more 
external of the fasciculi diverge from the main stem to 
form the branches. In the white matter of the brain and 
spinal cord the nerve fibres are not arranged in such 
definite fasciculi as in a distributory nerve, and the con- 
nective tissue between the fibres is the soft, delicate form 
called neuroglia. 

A medullated nerve fibre is an elongated cylinder, which, 
when examined in the body of a living animal, or im- 
mediately after removal from the hving body, consists 
apparently of a soft, homogeneous, or gl^sy-looking sub- 
stance enclosed within a Bmiting membrane. When ex- 
amined some time after death, or after the addition of re- 
agents, such as water, spirit, ether, collodion, acetic acid, ifec., 
it loses its homogeneous aspect, and the following struc- 
tures can be distinguished in it : A (Fig. 5 6), a delicate trans- 

2S ssa “5 , « ii« 

primitive membrane, or neuri- 
lemma ; C, a delicate thread, 
extending along the axis of 
the fibre, — ^the aodal cylinder 
or central band of Remak ; 

B, a substance which lies be- n jv^I 

tween the primitive mem- ^ llcf 

brane and the axial cylin- 
der, — ^the white substance of 
Schwann, or the medullary 
sheath. Within the extern^ 
outline of the fibre, formed by 
the investing membrane, is a 
second line, not quite parallel 
to the first, and the presence 
of these two lines gives to 

the fibre a characteristic double-contoured appearance, 
investing membrane is a perfectly pellucid, homogeneoi^ 
structure, with nuclei arranged at intervals in it. '*** 



a. 56, — ^1. MediilXated nerve filareii, 
the double contour. 2. A 
ftimUftr fibre In which A is the pri- 
mitive membrane, B the medullary 
sheath, C the axial cylinder, pro- 
trading heyond the hrohen end of 
the fibre. 3. Transverse section 
through the medullated fibres of m 
nerve, showing the axial cylinder is 
each fibre. Between the fibres is the 
interfibrous connective Ussue. 

The 
eotu3 
It is 
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believed to be absent from the nerve fibres in the brain 
and spinal cord, as well as at the peripheral terminations of 
many nerves. The medullary sheath is a fatty and albu- 
minous substance, which refracts the light strongly. Not 
unfrequently it collects into little ball-like masses, and 
sometimes causes irregular bulgings on the fibre, and pro- 
duces a knotted, varicose appearance j at other times it 
becomes granular, and makes the fibre opaque. By gentle 
pressure it can be squeezed out of the broken end of a 
fibre. The axial cylinder is a pale, grey, cylindrif orm band, 
usually about one-third or one-fourth the diameter of the 
fibre, which possesses more tenacity than the medullary 
sheath, and not unfrequently, as in Fig. 56, 2, projects for 
some distance beyond the broken end of a fibre. Max 
Schultze showed that it is not homogeneous, but exhibits a 
very delicate longitudinal fibrillation, and at the ends of the 
nerves these priputive fibiillse may separate from each other. 

Although from its great delicacy the axial cylinder can- 
not be seen in the living fibre of a cerebro-spinal nerve, 
yet there are many reasons for regarding it as a structure 
existing in the living nerve, and not the product of a post 
mortem change. It is the part of a fibre which first appears 
in the course of development, the medullary sheath and 
primitive membrane being secondary investing structures, 
superadded as development proceeds. It forms not un- 
frequently the only constituent of a nerve fibre at its 
central and peripheral terminations,, and is therefore the 
part of the fibre which is anatomically continuous with the 
nerve cell, or with the peripheral end-organ. As it is the 
sole constituent of many nerve fibres at their terminations, 
and of all nerve fibres in the earlier stage of development, 
and as it forms the medium of connection between them 
and the structures in which they terminate, it is obviously 
of primary importance, both anatomically and physiologi- 
cally, and is believed to be the part of the fibre directly 
concerned in the ..conduction of impulses; whilst the 
investing structures serve the purpose of insulating mate- 
rials. Lister and Turner pointed out, in 1859, that essential 
differences in chemical composition existed between the 
axial cylinder and the medullary sheath ; the former being 
unaffected by chromic acid, though the latter is rendered 
opaque and brown, and concentrically striated under its 
influence ; while, on the other hand, the axial cylinder is 
jstained red by an ammoniacal solution of carmine with 
great facility, although the medullary sheath is unaffected 
by it. They further showed that these differences in the 
mode of action of chromic acid and carmine might 
advantageously be employed in the demonstration of the 
structure of nerve fibres. Ranke has subsequently stated 
that the axial cylinder possesses an acid, and the medullary 
sheath an alkaline reaction. 

^ MeduUated nerve fibres vary materially in diameter in 
^erent parts of the nervous system. In the brain, for 
instance, they are sometimes as fine as the inch; 

whilst, in the distributory nerves, fibres of of an 

inch in diameter may be seen ; though it should be stated 
that, even in the nerves of distribution, fibres of great 
minuteness are often placed in the same bundle with those 
of the largest size. Nerve fibres do not branch in their 
course, but only at their central or peripheral terminations, 
and much more frequently at the latter than the former. 

N<m-medullat6d I^erve Fibres , — These fibres, which 
characterised by the absence of a medullary sheath, are 
chiefly found in the sympathetic nervous system, but^hey 
occur also in the cerebro-spinal system. The fibres of the 
olfactory nerve are non-meduliated, so also are the peri- 
pheral terminations of the cerebro-spinal nerves, and indeed 
all nerve fibres in the first stage of their development. In 
Petiympzon it has been stated that all the nerve fibres are 
distinguished by the absence of a medullary sheath. 



This form of nerve fibre consists of p^e grey, translucent, 
flattened bands, the -g-^^-g-th to inch in 

diameter. They usually appear as if homo- 
geneous or faintly granular; but Schultze 
showed that, when carefully examined, they 
present a delicate fibrillated appearance, like 
that seen in the axial cylinder of a medullated 
nerve; so that, like that cylinder, they are 
supposed to be composed of multitudes of 
extremely delicate primitive fibrillae imbedded 
in a finely granulated material. Sometimes 
these fibres consist solely of this fibrillated 
material, at other times they are invested by 
a sheath similar to the primitive membrane 
of a medullated fibre. Nuclei are also found 
both in the substance of the fibre and in 
relation with the primitive membrane. The fiq. ur, _ 
presence of multitudes of fibres in the sym- mi'tiuiiated 
pataetio nervous system, formed eitlier en- fnim tii. .ym- 
tirely, or almost entirely, of a material 
precisely similar in structure to tlie axial 
cylinder of a medullated fibre, and by which the proper 
function of the fibre can alone, therefore, be exorcised, is, 
of course, an additional argument to those previously 
advanced, in favour of the existence of the axial cylinder 
as a normal constituent of the fibre, and of its functional 
importance. 

JTerve Cells. — ^N’erve colls constitute an important division 
of the nervous tissue. They are the characteristic structures 
in the nerve centres, are susceptible to impressions, or nervous 
impulses, and are the texture in which the molecular changes 
occur that produce or disengage the 8i)ecial form of energy 
named nerve energy, the evolution of which ia the distinc- 
tive mark of a nerve centre. The central extremities of the 
nerve fibres lie in relation to, and are often directly con- 
tinoua with, the nerve cells. It was at one time thought 
that nerve cells were globular in form ; but it is now gene- 
rally understood that, though the body of the cell ia not 
unfrequently globular, two or more procoaaes or polos 
project from it, and are continuoua with its aubatance. 
ITerve cells are distinctly nucleated j the nuclei are usually 
large, and contain one, and often two nucleoli. The cell 
substance is granular, and not uufroquontly brown or 
yellow pigment is collected around the nucleus. A cell 
wall is sometimes apparently present, though at others it 
cannot be demonstrated. The nerve colls in the grey 
matter of the brain and spinal cord are irul)od<ltid in the 
neuroglia. In the smaller nerve centres, as the sympathetic 
ganglia and the ganglia on the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, the nerve cells are surrounded by a cajisale 
of connective tissue. Friintzel, Kfilliker, and others, have 
described this capsule as lined by an endotheHum formed 
of flattened cells ; and it should be stated 
that Banvier hM described a similar endo- 
^elium in rdation to the connective tissue 
investment of the cerebro-spinal nerves. 

It is not improbable that these endothelial 
cells form the walls of deUoate capilla^ 
rootlets of the l3Tnphatic vascular system, 

Nerve cells from which two poles or pro- 
cesses proceed are called bipolar. Chamo- 
tenstio specimens of these colls, as was first 
pointed out by Robin and R. Wagner, may 
ho recognised without diffloulty in the min- 
gha on the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves of fishes, and it ia probable w. — mpvur 

^ar cells exist in the corresponding 
centres m other vertebrates. These cells tfnueu* with from 
usually possess a glohu JbodrthoS 
sometimes it may be elongated; and from opposite jpoiate 
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Fig, 69. — Pyriform 
nerve cell Si, 
straight nerve fibre } 
Sjp, spiral nerve 
fibre; G, capsule of 
connective tissue 
around nerve cell. 
(4/lfer Beale.) 


of the surface of the boJy a strong process is given off, 
which is directly continued into a nerve fibre. The axial 
cylinder of the fibre is continuous with the cell substance, 
and Schultze has shown that both exhibit a delicate fibril- 
lated structure. The medullary sheath and the primitive 
membrane are also usually continued from the fibre over 
the nerve celL Hence these bipolar cells seem to be, as 
Schultze expressed it, nucleated enlargements of the axial 
cylinder. 

A remarkable modification of the bipolar nerve cell, 
carefully studied and described by Lionel 
Beale, is found in the sympathetic ganglia 
of the frog. The cells are pear-shaped, 
and from the narrow end of the pear two 
nerve fibres arise, one of which, called the 
straight fibre, forms, as it were, the stalk 
of the pear; whilst the other, or spiral 
fibre, winds spirally round the straight 
fibre, and then passes away from the cell 
in the opposite direction. Both fibres are 
nucleated, and at their origin consist, 
apparently, of axial cylinder substance 
only; but in their course they may 
acquire both a medullary sheath and a 
primitive membrane. The straight fibre 
passes into the interior of the cell sub- 
stance, and Arnold and Courvoisier be- 
lieve that they have traced it into the 
nucleus; but the spiral fibre apparently 
arises nearer the periphery of the cell. 

The pyriform cells are invested by, a dis- 
tinct capsule of connective tissue. The 
nerve fibres of these pyriform cells, although they both 
arise close together from one end of the cell, represent its 
poles. Should one of the poles, either in this, or in the 
bipolar form of nerve cell described in the preceding 
paragraph, be from any cause removed or not developed, 
then the cell would be unipolar ; and if both poles were 
absent it would be apolar. 

In other localities, as in the s;pipathetic ganglia of man 
and many other vertebrates, and in the several subdivisions 
of the cerebro-spinal nervous axis, the nerve cells have more 
than two poles or processes projecting from them. Cells 
of this kind are called multipolar, and in many localities 
they present characteristic forms. In the grey matter of 
the spinal cord, more especially in its anterior horn, they 
give rise to numerous processes, and have a stellate or 
radiate fonn. In the grey matter on the surface of the 
convolutions of the cerebrum they are pyramidal in shape. 
The apex is directed to the surface of the 
convolution, the base towards the white 
matter. The processes arise from the 
base, apex, and sides of the pyramid. 

In the grey matter on the suriace of the 
cerebellum the body of the cell is almost 
globular. From that aspect of the cell 
which is directed towards the white matter Fio.fio.— Miuiipoiarceii 
a slender central process arises; from the 
opposite or peripheral aspect of the cell of connectiya 

two strong, many-branched processes ex- 
tend for a considerable distance. In the human oympar 
thetio ganglia, again, the stellate form of cell prevails, and 
the existence of a capsule of connective tissue around the 
individual cells can be recognised. The processes which 
arise from a multipolar nerve cell, as a rule, divide and 
subdivide as they pass away from the body of the ceU, 
until at last they give rise to branches of extreme tenuity. 
These branching processes apparently consist exclusively of 
cell protoplasm, and have been called protoplasm procmes, 
Qerkch has described the protoplasm processes of the 



multi-polar nerve cells of 
forming an excessively 
minute network, from 
which minute medullated 
nerve fibres arise; and F. 
BoU conceives that a simi- 
lar arrangement occurs in 
the cells of the cerebellum. 
One, at least, of the pro- 
cesses of a multipolar 
nerve cell does not branch, 
but becomes directly con- 
tinuous with a nerve fibre, 
and has been named the 
aadal - cylinder process. 
This process was first re- 
cognised byDeiters in the 
ceils of the spinal cord; 
but Hadlich and 
ennikoff have 


the nrain and spinal cord 



Kosch- Fto. 61 .— Multipolar ceUfrom the grey matter 
. -I of anterior cormi in the fipinal cord. A G, 

Since de- non-tranchedaxial-cylinderprocess directly 

scribed the central process continuous with a nerve fibre, 
of the cells of the cerebellum as continuous with a medullated 
nerve fibre; and the latter observer has pointed out, that 
from the base of a pyramidal nerve cell in a cerebral con- 
volution a process may be traced directly into a nerve fibre. 
Hence it wonld appear that the multipolar nerve cells may 
have two modes of union with nerve fibres — one directly 
through the passage of the non-branched axial-cylinder pro- 
cess into a fibre, the other through the origin of fibres from 
the minute network in which the branched protoplasm 
processes terminate. The branched processes of adjacent 
nerve cells may also blend with each other, so as to form, 
an anastomosing cell network, though these anastomoses 
are, in all probability, not so frequent as was at one time 
supposed. Schultze has pointed out that not only the 
protoplasm substance of the body of a multipolar nerve 
cell, but both the non-branched and branched processes, 
possess a fibrillated structure similar to that described by 
him in the axial cylinder of the nerve fibres. 

Peripheral MndrOrgans or End Eodies, — ^Herve fibres at 
their peripheral extremities terminate in connection with 
peculiar structures, named end-hodies^ terminal bodies, or peri- 
pheral end-organs, which are situated in the several organs of 
the body. The motor nerves end in the voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscles; the vaso-motor nerves end in the mus- 
cular coat of the blood-vessels; the sensory nerves end in 
the skin, mucous membranes, and organs of special sense; 
and it has been stated that secretory nerves terminate^ in 
connection with the ultimate cell elements of the secreting 
glands. These end-organs possess certain structural pecu- 
liarities, which are by no means uniform in the different 
parts, BO that the end-body connected with the peripheral 
termination of a nerve is distinctive of the organ in which 
it is situated. It will be a matter of convenience to defer 
the consideration of the periplleral end-bodies in the skin, 
organs of special sense, coats of the blood-vessels, and the 
several glands, until these parts are described. In this 
place the mode of termination of the motor nerves in the 
voluntary and involuntary muscles, of the sensory nerves 
in the mucous membranes, and of the ending of the nerves 
in the remarkable bodies named Pacinian corpuscles, will 
alone be examined. 

After a nerve has entered a voluntary muscle it ramifies 
in the connective tissue, which lies between the fasciculi, 
and at the same time divides and subdivides into smaller 
branches. These branches interlace with each other and 
form plexuses, from which slender nervous twigs, often 
consisting of only a single medullated nerve fibre, pro- 
ceed, which ramify in the connective tissue, separating the 
individual muscular fibres from each other. The single 
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tterve fibres in their turn branchy accompanied by a 
splitting of the aTial cylinder, and these branches usually 
lose the meduUated character. The mode of termination 
of these very delicate branches has been a subject of much 
dispute. Beale described them as forming a minute net- 
work, situated on the exterior of the sarcolemma, but in 
contact with it, and the fibres of this nervous network were 
distinctly nucleated. Other observers have, however, 
described peculiar bodies, called motorial end-plates, at 
the extremity of these nerves. These end-plates consist 
of a clump of richly nucleated protoplasm, somewhat oval 
or perhaps irregular in form, into which the axial cylinder 
of the nerve fibre penetrates. The exact position of these 
end-plates in relation to the muscular fibres is difiicult to 
determine. Xrause holds that they lie outside the sarco- 
lemma, but adherent to it; whilst Klibne, Margo, and 
Eouget maintain that the end-plate lies within the sarco- 
lemma, and that the nerve fibre has to pierce that mem- 
brane before it can enter the end-plate. After the axial 
cylinder has entered the end-plate it subdivides into very 
minute branches. Each muscular fibre has apparently 
only a single end-plate, and consequently only a single 
cylinder in connection with it. 

In the non-atriped muscles the nerves are distributed in 
the connective tissue which separates the fasciculi from 
each other. Here they form plexuses, which in some loca- 
lities, as in the myenteric plexus of Auerbach in the mus- 
cular coat of the intestines, have collections of nerve cells, 
forming microscopic ganglia lying in them. From these 
plexuses fibres arise which subdivide iato delicate non- 
meduhated fibres possessing nuclei. These delicate fibres 
form stiU finer plexuses, which in their turn give origin to 
minute fibres, which pass between the muscular fibre cells 
to form a still more minute intra-muscular network, 
Frankenhauser maintains that the dehcate nerve fibrils 
which arise from this terminal network penetrate the 
muscular fibre cells, enter the nucleus, and terminate in 
the nucleolus; but Arnold considers that, after having 
entered the nucleus, the fibril again gives off a filament, 
which passes out of the cell to join the intra-muscular 
plexus; the ending of the nerve, therefore, within the 
nucleus is only apparent, and is rather to be regarded as 
the nodal point of a fine intra-nuclear plexus. 

The termination of the senSory nerves in the mucous mem- 
branes has been especially studied in the conjunctiva, the 
mucous membrane of the soft palate, and the glans of the 
penis and clitoris. In these pai^ Krause discovered oval or 
globular end-bodies, which consisted of a soft, homogeneous 
substance invested by a nucleated capsule of connective 
tissue. A nerve fibre pierces the capsule and terminates in 
the interior of the end-body, which forms a l^ulbous enlarge- 
ment at the end of the nerve, and is called the end-bulb. 
After the nerve has entered the end-bulb, it may consist 
only of the axial cylinder and terminate in a pointed 
extremity, or it may twist upon itself and form a coil 
within the end-bulb. "When the structure of the skin is 
described, it will be seen that the ending of the nerves in 
the cutaneous papillae tears a general resemblance to 
their termination in the end-bulhs of a mucous mem- 
brane. 

But in certain of the mucous membranes delicate nerves 
have been traced into the layer of epithelium, situated on 
the free surface of the membrane. Petermoller described 
nerve fibres continuous with the nerves of the cornea pass- 
ing into the layer of conjunctival epithelium on the front 
df the cornea. Klein recognised an intra-epithelial nervous 
network in the same locality. Ohrschtschonovitsch traced 
non-medullated nerve fibres proceeding from a sub- 
epithehal network into the deeper epithelial layers of the 
vaginal mucous membrane, and similar nerve fibres have 


been seen by Elm to end in the epithehal investment of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth. 

Connected with the sensory nerves in some localities are 
the remarkable bodies named the Corpuscles of Pacini, 
which were the first terminal organs discovered in connec- 
tion with the peripheral distribution of the nerves. These 
corpuscles have been found attached to the nerves which 
pass to the skin of the fingers and toes, to the nerves 
which supply the skin of the neck and arm, to the inter- 
costal nerves, to the nerves of the joints, to the nerves of 
the periosteum, to the nerves of the genital organs, and 
to the mesenteric nerves. In cats they are often extremely 
abundant both in the mesentery and omenta. A Pacinian 



corpuscle can be seen by the naked eye, and lot)kfl like a 
minute grain from to ^th inch long. It is ellii>tical 
in form, and may either be sessile or attached to the nerve 
stem by a slender stalk. Examined microscopically, it is 
seen to consist of numerous layers of ctumeetiva tiHstie 
concentrically arranged, which fomi its capsule, and 
surround a central core. Numerous connective tisHUO cor- 
puscles maybe seen in the concentric layers, and Hoyer 
has recently shown that an endothelial-like appearance exists 
on the inner surface of the corimscle. Entering one pole 
of the corpuscle is a nerve fibre which oxtenda along the 
axial core for a considerable distance, and usually tarmi- 
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nates in a sligiit bulbous enlargement. The nerve fibre 
parts with its perineurial sheath after it enters the Pacinian 
corpuscle; and as it lies in the core it loses its medullary sub- 
stance, so that its terminal part consists only of the axial 
cylinder. Sometimes the nerve fibre dividesinto two branches 
within the corpuscle. Capillary blood-vessels are distributed 
to the concentric layers of the Pacinian corpuscle. 

The mode of origin of the nervous tissue in the course 
of development of the embryo is still involved in some 
obscurity. It is, however, believed that the nerve cells are 
derived from the embryo cells, which multiply, and the 
young cells then grow and assume characteristically granular 
and finely fibrUlated contents. Processes or poles then 
appear at the periphery of the cells, which, according to 
the observations of Beale, connect adjacent cells together. 
As the growth of the part goes on, the cells are more 
widely separated from each other, and the anastomosing 
processes in consequence become considerably elongated, 
and form the axial cylinder of the nerve fibre. In the course 
of time the medullary sheath and the primitive membrane 
may form around this axial cylinder so as to insulate it. 
The exact mode of formation of the medullary sheath is 
not properly understood; but it is believed that the primi- 
tive membrane, and the perineurial connective tissue, are 
derived from those surrounding embryonic cells which 
differentiate into connective tissue. Of the two originally 
contiguous cells from which the nerve fibre is, as it were, 
spun out, one, as Hensen conceived, may form a cell in a 
nerve centre, the other may differentiate into a peripheral 
end-organ. In the tail of the tadpole the formation and 
growth of nerve fibres have been studied by KoUiker and 
others, and it has been seen that the terminal part of a 
fibre may have fusiform or tri-radiate ceUs connected with 
it, the processes of which cells gradually differentiate into 
nerve fibres. The young cexebro-spinal nerve fibres are 
distinctly nucleated, and correspond in appearance and 
structural characters to the non-meduUated nerve fibres of 
the adult. If in a young or adult person a nerve be cut 
across, its conducting power is destroyed; but after a time 
it reunites, and its function is restored. The part of the 
nerve which lies between the place of section and its 
peripheral extremity, undergoes, as Waller pointed out, 
degenerative changes. To how great an extent the de- 
generation affects the various constituents of each fibre, it 
is difficult to determine; for whilst some experiments 
would seem to show that only the medullary sheath broke 
up into granular particles and was absorbed, in others both 
it and the axial cylinder disappeared. In process of time, 
however, these parts may be reproduced, and the nerve 
then recovers its functional activity. 

Desobiptive Anatomy op the Cerebuo-spinal 
Nervous System. 

In this section the anatomy of the Krain and Spinal 
Cord, and of the munerous distributory Nerves which arise 
from them, wUl be described. The brain and spinal cord 
are the largest and most important of all the nerve centres. 
They occupy the cranial cavity and spinal canal, and are 
continuous with each other through the foramen magnum 
in the occipital bone. As the arrangement of the struc- 
tures which compose the brain and spinal cord is extremely 
complex, and as the names applied to the several parts are 
numerous and often very arbitrary, it may be weU, before 
commencing a detailed description, to make a few general 
observations on their mode of development. 

D&odopMut ofths Cerebro- Spinal Mrvom Axis . — The brain and 
spinal cord are developed in the cranio-spinal ^oove of the embryo, 
and appear originally as a thin band extending along the whole 
length of this groove. About the time when the walls of the 
groove meet posteriorly to complete the cranio-spinal cavity, the 
margins of this band become elevated, bend backwards, and meet, 


so that the originally simple band becomes converted into a cylindri- Develop' 
form cerebrospinal tube. In the walls of this tube the nervous ment of 
structures of the brain and spinal cord are formed, whilst the axis cerebxo* 
of the tube forms a central canal. In the part which becomes the spinal 
Spinal Cord the central canal persists as the c&'iniral canal of the system^ 
spinal cord, and around it a layer of ciliated cylindrical endothelium 
is developed. Outside this layer a mass of grey matter containing 
neiwe cells is formed, which is subsequently divided into two lateim 
crescenishtped masses. Outside the grey matter white matter is 
produced, which ultimately becomes arranged in the form of lon^ 
tvdinal colvmns of nerve fibres. With the formation and gro^h 
of these columns and of the internal grey matter, a longitudinal 
mesial fissure appears on the anterior and another on the posterior 
surface of the cord, which gradually increase in depth until the 
cord is almost completely divided into two lateral halves. At the 
bottom of the aTUerior mediemfisswre the nerve fibres of the mterjor 
commissure are developed, and at the bottom of the posterior median 
fissure those of the posterior commissure. These commissures units 
the two halves of the cord together. 

The upper or cerebral end of the cerehro-spinal tube becomes 
the Encephalon, or Brain. At first the cerebral part of the tube is 
uniform in appearance with the spinal part, but it soon expands 
into three vesicular dilatations — the primary cerebral veskles. 

These vesicles, named (from before backwards) anterior, middle, 
and posterior, are separated from each other by constrictions, and 
as the development progresses the vesicles bend on each other and 
on the upper end of the spinal cord. As each vesicle is an expan- 
sion of the cerebro-spinal tube, it is necessarily hollow, and the 
space in its interior is continuoua with the central canal of the 
spinal cord. In the walls of the vesicles the nervous structures are 
produced, which form the several subdivisions of the encephalon. 

The posterior cerebral msicle bends first forwards from the upjfer 
end of the spinal cord, and then backwards; the part which 
bends forward becomes the medulla oblongata; that which bends 
backward the cerebellum^ whilst the pons is developed at the angle 
where these two parts are continuoua with each other ; the central 
hollow forms the c&ntral canal of the medulla oblongata and 
the dilated space called the fourth ventricle. In the medulla 
oblongata shallow anterior and posterior median farrows then appear 
continuous with those in the cord, and each lateral half differen- 
tiates into grey matter and into a longitudinal arrangement of nerve 
fibres continuous with the corresponding structures in the cord. A 
large proportion of these fibres are continued upwards through the 
pons as its longitudinal fibres. The cerebellum consists at first of 
a central lobe, and in the lower vertebrates its development does 
not proceed beyond this stage; but in mammals, including man, 
a lateral lobe or hemisphere is superadded on each side, and with 
the growth of these lateral lobes numerous transverse fibres, which 
connect the two hemispheres together, are developed in the pons. 

The cerebellum is also connected below with the medulla oblongata 
by the pair of restiform bodies, or inferior pedumleSf and above 
with the corpora quadrigemma by the pair of superior pedumcles. 

The middle cereal vesicle bends forwards from the posterior 
vesicle. In its roof the optic kibes are formed ; in its floor the 
crura cerebri; whilst the central hollow becomes the aqueduct of 
Sylvius. At first the optic lobes form a single structure, but about 
the sixth month of embryo life a median furrow divides this struc- 
ture into two lateral halves (the corpora bigemma)^ and in the 
lower vertebrates the development does not proceed beyond this 
stage ; but in the seventh month of embryo life of the human foetus 
each lateral h^ is subdivided into two by a transverse fissure, so 
that four bodies (the corpora quadrigemina) are produced. The 
crura cerebri form the two cerebral peduncles, which, ^verging 
from each other, pass upwards to the hemisphere of the cerebniin. 

They consist almost entirely of nerve fibres continuoua with the 
lon^tudinal fibres of the pons, a few of which go to the corpora 
quadrigemina, but the greater number ascend to the cerebrum. 

The anterior cerebral vesicle bends downwards from the middle 
vesicle. The posterior part of this vesicle forms at first a simple 
hollow sac, but subsequently divides into the two optic tlialami, 
one on each side of the central hollow, which hoUow becomes 
the third ventricle. This ventricle is prolonged downwards into 
a funnel-shaped process, the infundibulum, which is connect^ 
with the pituitary body, or hypophysis cerebri^ lodged in the pitui- 
tary fossu in the sphenoid bone, whilst posteriorly it is continuous 
with the aqueduct of Sylvius. In its upper and posterior wall the 
pineal body, or epiphysis cerebri, is developed, and from this body 
two 'vMte peduncles run forwards on the sides of the optic thalami, 
Imme^ately below these peduncles the transverse fibres of the 
posterior commissure are developed, which pass between the two 
optic thalami. The anterior wall of this ventricle is closed in by 
the lamiTia dnerea or lamina terminalis, and behind it are formed 
the transverse nerve fibres of the anterior commissure, and the 
vertical fibres of the anterior pillars of the fornix. These fornix 
fibres pass to the base of the brain, and form the corpora albicantiOf 
prior to entering^the optic thalami. The posterior part of the anterior 
vesicle gives off from each side a flask-shaped prolongation, ttie 
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prvmary optic vesicle. The stem of the pTolongafaon, at 
becomes soM, and forma the cpiic nerve and trmi, 
expanded distal end forms the nervous elements of the retvMi^ 

The antero-lateral part of the anterior cerebral reside is prolonged 
forward as two hollow processes, the 

become the ce^rehral Ji&mi^Ueres, and are separated from, each otner 
by a median longUvtdinal'^sure; whilst the hoUow ni the ^tenor 
of each forms the laUral ventricle. In the floor of each hemisphere 
reside is developed a large grey mass, striated 'mth b^^es o 
nerve fibres, the ctyrpus striatum, which lies iinmediately m front 
end to the outer side of the optic thalamus; a cu^ed 
tamia semicircularis, is formed along the junction of the ihdamus 
with the corpus striatum, and at the inner ^^d anterior end d ^s 
band, immediately behind the anterior pillars of the fornix, the 
two lateral ventricles become continuous with each ot^^ 
the third ventricle through the foramen of Monro, The roof «md 
side walls of each hemisphere vesicle form a grey expansion Gi rmrUle, 
which is at first smooth, but subsequently becomes divided mto 
lohes and cmvoluiitms, separated &om each other by fissmes. A 
deep gap or fissure now appears on the inner waU of each hemi- 
sphere vesicle, and is bounded above by a longitedmal hand of 
fibres, which, continuous anteriorly with the mtenor of the 

fornix, joins its fellow in the middle line to form the ^dy of ^e 
fomix, and then again diverging from its fellow passes backwar^, 
downwards, and forwards as posterior pilla/r of the/om^a; or the 
tmiia Mppoca/inpi, A transverse arrangement of fibres then lorms 
in each hemisphere vesicle, ahove the plane of the fornix, 'pmich, 
reaching the mesial plane, joins its fellow, connects the two hemi- 
spheres together, and forms the corpus callosum. In the hinder 
part this corpus rests upon the upper surface of the formx, but more 
anteriorly it lies some distance above the fornix, and tlmn bends 
down in front of it. Hence there is enclosed between the fornix 
and the antero-inferior part of the corpus callosum two^in layers 
of grey matter, one belonging to tbe inner surface of each hemisphere 
vesicle, and called the septvm luoCdtim, Beiween these two laws 
is a narrow space, the ffth ventricle, which, unlike the other 
ventricles, is not derived from the cerebro-spinal tube, but is merely 
a portion of the longitudinal median fissure shut in by the develop- 
ment of the corpus callosum and fornix. Bach hemi^here vesime 
also gives off from its anterior part a hoEow process, which expands 
in front into a bulbous dilatation, named the olfactory hulbt from 
which the nerves of smell arise, whilst the stalk of the bulb solidifies 
sjidi ioTCQS the olfa^ory peduncle, , , , . 

Owing to the great development of the mantle of the hemisjihere 
vesicles in the human brain, and the size and complexity oi the 
convolutions, these parts of the hemispheres grow forward so as to 
overlap the olfactory bulbs and peduncles, and backward, so as to 
concern not only the corpora striata and optic thalami, but also the 
corpora quadrigemina, crura cerebri, cerebeEum, jions, and medulla 
oblongata, so Siat when the human brain is looked at from above, i 
none of these structures can be seen. It is only when the brain is 
turned over and its base exposed that the medulla, pons, oorebeEum, i 
and crura are visible ; and before the corpora quadrigemina, optic | 
tlialftTni, and corpora striata can be exposed, portions of the hemi- 
sphere substance must be removed. The great growth of the hemi- 
sphere vesicle leads also to a great expansion of the central hoEow 
or lateral ventricle, which is prolonged forwards, backwards, and 
downwards is the anterior, pos^rior, and descending cornua. In the 
descending cornu is a projection, the h/ippoca/mus major,^ along which 
the ttenia liippocampi of the fornix runs ; in the posterior cornu is a 
smaEer eminence, the hippocampus mnnorj and at the junction of 
these two cornua is a third elevation, the eminentia collcdcralis. 

Immediately investing the spinal cord and encephalon a vascul^ 
membrane, the pia mater, is developed, processes from which dip 
into the fissures between the two halves of the cord and between 
tbe cerebral convolutions. A broad band, the vehi/minterposit'Wn, 
which possesses two marginal fringes, the choroid plexuses, is 
admitted into the lateral ventricle through the gap or^ fissure in 
the inner waE of each hemisphere vesicle. This fissure is bounded 
above by the arch-shaped fornix, with its taenia hippocampi. When 
‘ the two hemispheres are i/n situ, and the two halves of the fomix are 
joined together to form the body of that structure, the fiasui‘e, with 
its contained velum interpositum, passes across the mesial plane 
t cm one hemisphere to the other, having the fornix and tsenise for 
its roof, and the optic thalami and corpora quadrigenima for its floor; 
it is known as the great transverse fissure of the cerebrum. 


Membraots of Brain aot Spinal Cord. — ^TEese nerve 
centres are invested by three membranes or meninges, 
yrhioE lie between them and the bones that form the waEa 
of the cranial cavity and spinal canal. The membranes are 
named dura mater, arachnoid mater, and pia mater* 

Dwra The most external membrane, named 

Aura from its firmness, consists of a cranial and a spinal 
subdivision, > The cranial part is in contact with the inner 


table of the cranial bones, and is adherent along the lines 
of the sutures and to the margins of the foramina, which 
transmit the nerves, more especiaUy to the foramen mag- 
num. It forms, therefore, for these bones an internal 
periosteum, and the meningeal arteries which ramify in it 
are the nutrient arteries of the inner table. As the growth 
of bone is more active in infancy and youth than in the 
adult the adhesion between the dura mater and the cranial 
bones is greater in early life than at maturity. From the 
inner surface of the dura mater strong bands pass mto the 
cranial cavity, and form partitions between certain of the 
subdivisions of the brain. A vertical longitudmal mesial 
band, named, from its sickle shape, falx cerebri, dips between 
the two hemispheres of the cerebrum. A smaller sickle- 
shaped vertical mesial band, the falx cerebelli, attached to 
the internal occipital crest, passes between the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebeEum, A large band arches forward 
in the horizontal plane of the cavity, from the transverse 
groove in the occipital hone to the cEnoid processes of the 
sphenoid, and is attached lateraEy to the upper border 
of the petrous part of each temporal bone. It separates 
the cerebrum from the cereboUum, and, as it forms a tent- 
like covering for the latter, is named tentorium cerebelli 
Along certain Enes the cranial dura mater splits into two 
layers, to form tubular passages for the transmission of 
venous blood. These passages are named the venous blood 
sinuses of the dura mater, and they are lodged in the grooves 
on the inner surface of the skull reforred to in the cleacriiv 
tion of the cranial bones. Opening into these sinuses are 



Fia 68.— Dura muter anti crnnlal bIpubou. I, Falx cerebri ■, 2, tentta ium ■ 8. a 
■uporioi longitudinal Bluus ; 4, lateral slnuBj A intmial ju«ulttr vedn; 6, ovcl- 
pital sinus; torcular Hero ph ill ; 7, Infc or lonKltudlnal sinun; B, vrlm* ol 
Galea: 9 aud 10, superior and inferior petruMal aluus; 11, cavernoma ainus i 12, 
circular sinus, wnlon connocta the two caverninw sUmsna togetber ; 18, opliiltab 
mlc vein, from 16, the eyeball; 14, crista gaUI of ethmoid bone. 

numerous veins, which convey from, the brain the bioi^d 
that has been circulating through it; and two uf these 
sinuses, called cavernous, which lie at the sides uf the biuly 
of the sphenoid bone, receive the ophthalmic voiiiH frmu 
the eyeballs situated in the orbital cavities. These bluudi 
sinuses pass usually from before backwards : a superior 
longitudinal along the upper border of the falx cerebri as 
far as the internal occipital protuberance; an infe^^rr 
longitudinal along its lower border as far as the tentorium, 
where it joins the straight sinus, which passes back m far 
as the same protuberance. On© or two small mapitnl 
sinuses, which Ee in tho falx corebelH, also pass to join the 
straight and longitudinal sinuses opposite this protuberance ; 
several currents of blood meet, therefore, at this spot, and 
as HerophEus supposed that a sort of whirlpool^ 
formed in the blood, the name torcular Herophili hm 
been used to express the meeting of these sinuses. From 
the torcular the blood is drained away by two large 
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simises, named lateral, wMch curve torwards and down- 
wards to the jugular foramina to terminate in tlie internal 
jugular veins. In its course each lateral sinus receives two 
petrosal sinuses, wMcL pass from the cavernous sinus back- 
wards along the upper and lower borders of the petrous 
part of the temporal bone. 

The .spinal part of the dura mater hangs loosely in the 
spinal canal. It does not form a periosteum for the vertebrae, 
but is separated from their bony rings by loose fat and a 
plexus of veins. It gives off no bands from its inner surface, 
and it does not split into two layers for the lodgment of 
venous blood sinuses. The spinal dura mater forms a tubu- 
lar envelope for the spinal cord and the origins of the spinal 
nerves. It extends from the foramen magnum, where it is 
continuous with the cranial dura mater, to the lower end of the 
sacral canal, ends below in a funnel-shaped prolongation, and 
is pierced laterally by the roots of the several spinal nerves 
in their passage outwards to the intervertebral foramina. 

Both the cranial and the spinal parts of the dura mater 
consist of a tough, fibrous membrane; somewhat fiocculent 
externally, but smooth, glistening, and free on its inner 
surface. The inner surface has the appearance of a serous 
gJto^brane, and when examined microscopically is seen to 
Ronsist of a layer of squamous endothelial cells, similar to 
those drawn in fig. 34. Hence the dura mater is some- 
times called a fibro-serous membrane. The dura mater : 
wen provided with lymph vessels, which in all probability 
open by stomata on the free inner surface. Between the 
dura mater and the subjacent arachnoid membrane is a fine 
space containing a minute quantity of limpid serum, which 
moistens the smooth inner surface of the dura and the 
corresponding smooth outer surface of the arachnoid. It 
is regarded as equivalent to the cavity of a serous mem- 
brane, and’ is named the arachnoid ccmty, or, more 
appropriately, the sub-dural space. 
hnoid Arachnoid mater . — ‘The arachnoid is a membrane < 
brane. great delicacy and transparency, which loosely envelopes 
both the brain and spinal cord. It is separated from these 
organs by the pia mater; but between it and the latter 
membrane is a distinct space, called sub-arachnoid. The 
sub-arachnoid space is more distinctly marked beneath the 
spinal than beneath the cerebral parts of the membrane, 
which forms a looser investment for the cord than for 
the brain. At the base of the brain, and opposite the 
fissures between the convolutions of the cerebrum, the 
interval between the arachnoid and the pia mater can, 
however, always be seen, for the arachnoid does not, like 
the pia mater, clothe the sides of the fissures, but passes 
directly across between the summits of adjacent convolu- 
tions. The sub-arachnoid space is subdivided into numerous 
freely-communicating loculi by bundles of delicate areolar 
tissue, which bundles are invested, as Key and Eetzius have 
shown, by a layer of squamous endothelium. The space 
contains a limpid cerebro-spinal fluid, which varies in quan- 
tity from 2 drachms to 2 ounces. The fluid is alkaline, of 
sp. gr. 1’005, contains a little albumten, and a substance 
which, as Turner pointed out, reduces blue oxide of 
copper to the state of yellow sub-oxide. The arachnoid 
membrane is made up of delicate connective tissue, 
^ The free surface next the sub-dural space is smooth, 
like a serous membrane, and covered by a layer of squam- 
ous endothelium. This layer is reflected on to the roots 
of the spinal and cranial nerves, and, when they pierce the 
dura mater, it becomes continuous with Ihe endothelial 
lining of that membrane. As the arrangement and struc- 
ture so closely correspond with what is seen in the serous 
membranes, many anatomists regard the arachnoid as the 
visceral layer of a serous membrane, and the endothelial 
lining of the dura mater as the parietal layer, whilst the 
Qub-dural space is the intermediate cavity. 


When the skull cap is removed, clusters of granular Paccliio- 
bodies are usually to be seen imbedded in the dura mater 
on each side of the superior longitudinal sinus , these are 
named the Pacchionian bodies. When traced through the 
dura mater they are found to spring from the visceral or 
proper cerebral arachnoid. The observations of Luschka 
and Cleland have proved that villous processes invariably 
grow from the free surface of that membrane, and that when 
these v illi greatly increase in size they form the bodies 
in question. Sometimes the Pacchionian bodies greatly 
hypertrophy, occasion absorption of the bones of the cranial 
vault, and depressions on the upper surface of the brain. 

Pia mater . — ^This membrane closely invests the whole Pia mater, 
outer surface of the brain. It dips into the fissures 
between the convolutions, and a wide prolongation, 
named velum interpositum, lies in the interior of the 
cerebrum. With a little care it can be stripped off the 
brain without causing injury to its sr^bstance. The pia 
mater invests the spinal cord, and is more intimately 
attached to it than to the brain, for not only does it send 
prolongations into the anterior and posterior fissures of the 
cord, but slender bands pass repeatedly from its inner 
surface into the columns of the cord. Hence it cannot be 
stripped off the cord without causing injury to its sub- 
stance. The pia mater is prolonged on to the roots both of 
the cranial and spinal nerves, and on to the filum terminale. 

This membrane consists of a dehcate connective tissue, in 
which the arteries of the brain and spinal cord ramify and 
subdivide into small branches before they penetrate the 
nervous substance, and in which the veins conveying the 
blood from the nerve centres lie before they open into the 
blood sinuses of the cranial dura mater and the extra- 
dural venous plexus of the spinal canal. The arteries 
which pass from the pia mater into the brain and spinal 
cord are invested by a loose sheath, which has been de- 
scribed as forming the waU of a peri-vascular lymphatic 
vessel ; but Key and Eetzius have shown that the space 
between the blood-vessel and the sheath opens into the sub- 
arachnoid space, and contains cerebro-spinal fluid. A net- 
work of lymph vessels ramifies freely in the pia mater. It 
is also well provided with nerves, which arise from the 
posterior roots of the spinal nerves, from some of the 
ci*anial nerves, and from the carotid and vertebral plexuses 
of the S 3 mpathetic. The epi-cerebral and epi-spind spaces 
described by His as existing between this membrane and 
the brain and spinal cord are in aU probability artificial 
productions. 

In the spinal canal a slender fibrous band projects from Ligamen- 
the pia mater covering the side of the cord, and, pushing him denti' 
the arachnoid membrane in front of it, is attached by c^ulatvini. 
about twenty-two pairs of denticulated processes to the 
inner surface of the dura mater. It is named ligameutm 
derdiculatum, and its teeth alternate with the successive 
pairs of spinal nerves. 

Spinal Coed. — The Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Spinal 
Coed, occupies the spinal canal, and extends from the 
foramen magnum to opposite the body of the first lumbar 
vertebra. In the early foetus it equals in length the canal 
itself ; but as the spinal column grows at a greater pro- 
portional rate than the cord, the latter, when growth has 
ceased, is several inches shorter than the column; The cord 
is continuous above with the medulla oblongata, whilst it 
tapers off below into a slender thread, the Jilum terminale, 
which lies in the axis of the sacral canal, and is attached 
below to the back of the coccyx, or to the fibrous mem- 
brane which closes in below the sacral canal. The length 
of the cord k from 15 to 18 inches. It approaches a 
cylmder in shape, but is flattened on its anterior and pos- 
terior surfaces, and presents two enlargements which havij 
a greater girth than the rest of the cord The upper, 
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oalled bhe cervical or brachial enlargeTnent, extends from 
opposite tlie third cervical to the first dorsal vertebra, and 
from it arise the nerves ^vhich supply the upper limbs ; the 
lower, called the crural or Iwm^ar enLargementy is opposite 
the last dorsal vertebra, and supplies with nerves the 
lower hmbs. The cord is almost completely divided into 
right and left lateral halves by two fissures, named re- 
spectively anterior and poster^r median fissures^ which do 
not quite reach the centre of the cord, for at the bottom of 
the anterior fissure are the transverse fibres of the anterior 
white co/mmissurey and at the bottom of the posterior fissure 
the fibres of the posterior grey commismre. By these com- 
missures the two halves of the cord are united together. 
The fibres of the posterior commissure surround a canal, 
called the central canaly which extends along the whole 
length of the cord, and even passes into the upper end of 
the filmn ter min ale. This canal is lined by a ciliated 
columnar endothelium, and expands superiorly into the 
cavity of the fourth ventricle. Each lateral half of the cord 
is subdivided into three columns by two depressions, which 
mark the points of emergence of the roots of the spinal 
nerves. The anterior nerve roots pass through the 
anterolateral depression or fissure, and between it and the 
antero-median fesure is the anterior column of the cord. 
The posterior nerve roots pass through the j^sterodateral 
fissure, and between it and the postero-median fissure is 
the posterior columny whilst between the anterior and 
posterior nerve roots lies the lateral column. In the 
cervical region, the part of the posterior column which lies 
next the postero-median fissure is marked off by a fissure 
into a small internal or postero-median colnmn. The sub- 
division of each 
lateral half of the 
cord into the 
columns, and the 
arrangement of its 
nervous tissues, are 
well seen in trans- 
verse sections 'j 
throngh its sub- 
stance. The cord 
is composed 
white and grey 
matter. The white 

matter is external, Fiq. 64.— 'Transverse section throagli the spinal cord. 

fArmfl flip AF, antero-median, and PF, postero-median fissures: 

etna lor:^ me CO posterior, LG, lateral, and AC, anterior columns? 

lunms of the cord. AR, anterior, and PR, posterior nerve roots; C, 
I'll A I'ri Central causl of cord, with its columnar endothelial 

me grey marrer is lining. The pla mater is shown investinff the cord, 
surrounded bv the sending processes into the anterior and posterior 
* j. j T- fissures, as well as delicate prolongations into the 

Wnilie, an CL nas columns. The crescentic arrangement of the grey 
in each lateral shown by the darker shaded portion. 

half of the cord a crescentic shape. The horns of the 
crescent are directed towards the fissures of emergence of the 
nerve roots ; the anterior horn is rounded ; the posterior 
long and narrow. The proportion of g^ey matter to the 
white varies in different parts of the cord. At the com- 
mencement of the filum terminale there is scarcely any 
white matter; but the white matter i increases in amount 
from below upwards, so that its absolute quantity is greatest 
in the cervical part of the cord. The grey crescents are 
thicker in the upper and lower enlargements than in the 
intermediate part. 

The cord contains both nerve fibres and nerve cells. The 
external, columnar, white part of the cord consists of nerve 
fibres, with a supporting reticular framework of connective 
tissue and blood-vessels derived from the pia mater. Well- 
formed stellate connective tissue corpuscles lie in this sup- 
porting framework. The nerve fibres of the various columns 
extend longitudinally, and he parallel to each other, so that 
in transverse sections through the columns the fibres are 



transversely divided. The individual fibres vary much in 
diameter, but in aU the axial cylinder and medullary sheath 
can be distinctly seen. Wherever the nerve roots enter 
into the cord, the fibres of these roots pass transversely or 
obhquely in their course inwards to the grey matter. 
Horizontal fibres are also found in the white anterior com- 
missure, and a similar appearance can be seen ,in the 
posterior commissure. Horizontal fibres have also been 
traced from the lateral columns into the adjacent part of 
the grey matter. 

The grey crescentic portion of the cord contains con- 
nective tissue, blood-vessels, nerve fibres, and nerve cells. 
The nerve fibres in the grey matter are numerous ; and 
whilst some possess a medullary sheath, others consist 
only of the axial cylinder ; they divide and subdivide, 
and, as Gerlach has shown, form a narrow -meshed 
network of extremely minute fibres. The nerve cells are 
multipolar, and are chiefly collected in the anterior and 
posterior horns of each crescent. The cells of the an- 
terior cornu are large, distinct, and stellate, and form 
a well-defined group of nerve cells. Those of the pos- 
terior cornu are smaller in size, more elongated in shape, 
but with stellate branched processes. Thejrjwje-axot'. f’u 
distinct as in the anterior horn, owing to connective*^ 
tissue with its corpuscles being so abundant. This tissue 
is best marked at the tip of the posterior horn, where it 
forms the substantia gelatinosa of Rolando. Lockhari 
Clarke has described an intermedio-lateral gi’oup of nerve 
cells situated at the outer side of the grey matter, about 
midway between the anterior and posterior horns, in the 
upper part of the cervical portion of the cord, and in the 
thoracic part between the brachial and. crural enlargements. 

The course of the fibres in the cord and their relations 
to the nerve cells should now be considered. There can 
be no doubt that of the longitudinal fibres some ascend 
from below upwards, and conduct either excito-motory 
i impulses to the regions of the signal cord itself, or sen- 
sory impulses to the brain. Other longitudinal fibres again 
descend from the brain and higlier regions of the cord to 
the lower, and conduct motor and vaso-motor impulses 
from above downwards. The horizontal and oblique fibres 
of an anterior or motor nerve root enter the grey matter of 
the anterior cornu, and seem to have the following arrange- 
ment ; some become directly continuous with the axial cylin- 
drical processes of the nerve cells; others pass into the an- 
terior commissure; others extend as far us the grey matter 
of the posterior horn. The nerve cells of the anterior cornu 
give origin, therefore, directly to nerve fibres by their un- 
branched processes. Qerlacn s observations show that the 
branched processes of those cells become continuous with 
the network of extremely minute fibres already described 
in the grey matter; from this network mcdullated fibres 
appear to arise which leave the grey matter; some enter the 
lateral column, and ascend as the fibres of this structure; 
others pass as fibres of the anterior commissure to tlic 
opposite side of the cord, and ascend as the anterior column 
of that side. The anterior and lateral columns, therefore, 
are constantly receiving accessions of fibres from the 
enclosed grey matter. 

The fibres of a posterior or sensory nerve root on entering 
the cord subdivide into two bundles; one does not enter the 
grey matter, but apphos itself to the posterior column, of 
which it forms some of the vertical fibres. Those fibres 
may ascend to the brain, or they may at some higher point 
in the cord enter the grey matter of the posterior htn-n. The 
other bundle of posterior root fibres at once enters the 
posterior horn of grey matter. The connections and ulti«* 
mate arrangement of these fibres in the grey matter have 
not been satisfactorily made out. . Gerlach states tliat, as 
they frequently subdivide on entering the grey matter, it 
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is possible they may form the fine nerve fibre plexus of the 
grey substance; but a direct continuity between them and 
the axial-cylinder processes of the cells of the posterior 
horn does not seem to have been observed. From the 
plexus, formed by the much subdivided processes of these 
cells, fibres arise, which, forming the fibres of the pos- 
terior commissure, pass both in front of and behind the 
central canal to the opposite side, where they ascend towards 
the brain, “ partly in the vertical fasciculi of the posterior 
cornua and partly in the posterior columns.” 

The structure of the spinal cord shows it to be both a 
nerve centre and a conductor of nervous impulses. The 
nerve cells in its grey matter give rise either directly, 
or through the deKcate plexus formed by their branching 
processes, to nerve fibres, which may either pass out of 
the cord as the anterior and posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, or may ascend to the brain as the columns of the 
cord. Hence the cord is anatomically continuous, on the 
one hand, through the nerves which arise from it, with the 
peripheral end-organs in the skin, and muscular system in 
which those nerves terminate; and, on the other hand, it is 
continuous with the brain. It serves, therefore, to conduct 
the impulses of touch-sensation from the skin upwards 
to the brain, and the motor impulses from the brain 
downwards to the muscles. But further, the cord is the 
great nerve centre concerned in reflex excito-motory 
actions. It must, also, be remembered that the two halves 
of the cord are anatomically continuous with each other 
through the nerve fibres of the commissures, so that it acts 
as a single organ, and not as two organa. Experiments 
have shown that sensory impulses are conducted upwards 
through the cord, not by that half from which the nerves 
arise that have l3een excited, but by the opposite half of 
the cord, which is obviously due to the crossing of the 
fibres of the posterior commissure. Motor impressions 
are, however, conducted downwards by that half of the 
cord from wliich the nerves arise that pass to supply the 
muscles to be moved. 

The spinal cord is well supplied with blood by numerous 
arteries, which terminate in a diffused capillary network. 
The capillaries are much more numerous in the grey matter 
of the cord than in the white columns. 

Origin, Arrangement, and Distribution or the 
S piNAii Nerves. — ^The spinal cord gives origin to thirty- 
one pairs of Spinal nerves, which pass out of the spinal 
canal through the intervertebral foramina. These nerves 
are arranged in groups, according to the region of the 
spine through the foramina in which they proceed. 
There are eight pairs of cervical nerves; the first or 
aith-ocdpitcd emerges between the occipital bone and the 
atlas, the eighth between the seventh cervical and first 
doi'sal vertebrae. Twelve dorsal or thoracic nerves pass out 
on each side in relation to the dorsal vertebrae : five pairs 
of lumbar nerves in the region of the loins; five pairs of 
sacral nerves through the sacral foramina; and one pair 
of coccygeal nerves through the lowest openings in the 
spinal canal Each spinal nerve arises by two rooU^ an 
anterior and a posterior, from the side of the cord. These 
roots are distinguished from each other both anatomically 
and physiologically. The posterior root has a swelling or 
ganglion on it, whilst no ganglion exists on the anterior 
root The posterior root consists of sensory nerve fibres, 
of fibres which conduct impulses from the periphery 
into the nerve centre; whilst the anterior root is composed 
of motor nerve fibres, ie., of fibres which conduct im- 
pulses from the centre to the periphery. The ganglion is 
situated on the posterior root, as a rule, in the interverte- 
bral foramen; but the lower sacral nerves have the gangHa 
on their posterior roots in the spinal canal These ganglia 
contain bipolar nerve cells, and the nerve fibres, as they 


pass through each ganglion, are apparently connected with 
the poles of the ceUs. The roots of the spinal nerves vary 
in direction and length. Those of the cervical nerves 
are short, and run almost horizontally outwards to their 
respective intervertebral foramina; those of the dorsal are 
longer and more oblique; whilst the roots of the lumbar 
and sacral nerves, owing to the cord ending much above 
the foraroina through which the nerves proceed, are very 
long, and form a leash of nerves in the lower part of the 
spinal canal, which surrounds the filum terminale, and, from 
its general resemblance in arrangement to the hairs of a 
horse^s tail, has been named cauda equma. 

The anterior nerve root joins the posterior immediately 
outside the ganglion, and by their junction a spinal nerve 
is formed. This nerve contains a mixture of both motor 
and sensory fibres, and is compound therefore in function. 
AJmost immediately after its formation the nerve separates 
into two divisions, an anterior and a posterior, and each 
division, like the nerve itself, contains both motor and 
sensory fibres. 

The Posterior Primary Divisions of the spinal nerves, 
smaller than the anterior, are distributed both to the 
muscles and skin on the back of the axial part of the body. 
Their general arrangement is as follows : each division, 
with some three or four exceptions, subdivides into an 
internal and an external brancL In the back of the neck 
and the back of the upper part of the chest, the external 
branches of these nerves supply the deep muscles; the 
internal branches pierce the muscles close to the spines 
of the vertebrae, and end in the skin; the internal branch 
of the second nerve, called great occipital, and that of 
the third cervical, pass to the skin over the occipital bone. 
In the back of the lower part of the chest and of the loins, 
the internal branches supply the deep muscles, the external 
branches pass to the skin, those of some of the lumbar 
nerves extending as far as the skin of the buttock 

The Anterior Primary DivisioTis are not so uniform 
either in arrangement or distribution as are the 
terior. They supply the 
front and sides of the axial 
part of the neck and trunk, 
and the extremities. The 
anterior divisions of the 
twelve th>radc nerves have 
the most simple arrange- 
ment. Each nerve, called 
from its position an inter- 
costal nerve, runs out- 
wards, immediately below 

the lower border of a rib, «5,— Diagram of the aitangemcnt of a 
Anyl ^ pair of thoracic spinal norvefl. SC, spintU 

and gives origin to three cord; AR, anterior nerve root; pofi- 

series of branches, named with its gangnon; vd, voq- 

... ^ 1 terior primary divialon ; AD, anterior 

communicating, muscular, intercostal nerve f 

and cutaneous. By the 
Communicating branch 
each intercostal nerve is 
connected with an ad- 
jacent ganglion on the thoracic portion of the sympathetic 
system. By the Muscular or motor branches these nerves 
supply the intercostal muscles, the levatores costarum, and 
the triangularis sterni, whilst the lower intercostal nerves 
run forwards and downwards into the wall of the abdomen, 
and supply the two oblique, the transverse, rectus, and 
pyramidalis muscles. The skin of the sides of the thorax 
and abdomen receives its nervous supply from the Lateral 
Cutaneous branches, whilst the skin on the front of the 
trunk is supplied by the Anterior Cutaneous terminations of 
these nerves. The lateral cutaneous branches of the second 
and third intercostal nerves are comparatively large in size^ 
and assist in the supply of the skin of the inner side pf 


pos- 



SG, sympathetic ganglion, with the com- 
municating hranchea between it and the 
anterior diYialon; M, muaclea, with the 
motor branches entering them ; LO, 
lateral cutaneous, and AC, auterior 
cutaneous nerves. 
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the upper arm; hence they are called 
nerves. 

Nervous In the regions of the neck, loins, and pelvis, the anterior 

plexuser divisions of the spinal nerves do not pass simply outwards 
to their distribution. In each region adjacent nerves in- 
terlace with each other, and form what is technically called 
a n&rvQfUA pleosus, When a branch arises from a thoracic 
nerve, it contains fibres derived from that nerve only ; but 
when a branch arises from a plexus, it may contain fibres, 
not of one only, but of two or more of the nerves which, 
by their interlacement, form the plexus. Hence the parts 
.which are supplied by these branches are brought into con- 
nection with a greater number of nerves, and consequently 
with a greater extent of tne spinal cord or nerve centre, 
tlian are the parts which receive branches from a single 
nerve only. These plexuses are especially found in con- 
nection with the nerves which supply the extremities, 
where, owing to the complexity of the muscular move- 
ments, the co-ordination of these movements through the 
nervous system is rendered necessary. 

The anterior divisions of the eight cervical nerves are 
arranged in two plexuses, named cervical and brachial. 

The Cervical plexus (PL XYIL) is formed of the four 
upper cervical nerves, which make, by interlacement with 
each other, a series of loops in front of the transverse 
processes of the cervical verfcebr®. Arising either directly 
from these nerves, or from the plexus which they form, are 
communicating, muscular, and cutaneous branches. The 
ComTrmnicaMng branches connect these nerves with the 
•large superior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic system, 
also wi& the vagus, accessory, and hypoglossal cranial 
nerves, and with the descending branch of the hypoglossal. 
The Muscular branches supply the anterior recti muscles 
of the neck, the levator scapulae, the posterior scalenus, 
the diaphragm, and in part the sterno-mastoid and trape- 
zius. The branch to the diaphragm, or the phrmio nerve, 
is the most important (PL XVIL ; it springs from the 
third, fourth, and fifth cervical, and passes down the lower 
part of the neck, and through the thorax, to supply its 
own half of the diaphragm. The Cutaneous branches are 
as follows: — the ocdfj^talis minor ^ to the skin of the 
occiput; the auriculo-parotidean, to the skin over the 
parotid gland and the adjacent part of the auricle; the 
transversalis €oll% to the skin of the front of the side of 
the neck; the mprorclaviadar nerves, to the skin of the 
lower part of the side of the neck, and upper part of the 
chest. 

The Brachial pleocm (PL XTII, 1, 2, 3, 4) is formed 
of the four lower cervical nerves, and of the larger por- 
tion of the first intercostal, called also first dorsal nerve. 
It is of large size, and is principally for the supply 
of the upper limb. Its exact mode of arrangement 
presents many variations, but the following is not un- 
frequently found: — The fifth and sixth nerves join to 
form a large nerve, which, after a short course, is joined 
by the seventh; in this manner the upper cord of the 
plexus is fomed. The eighth cervical and the first 
dorsal then join, to form the lower cord of the plexus. 
These cords then pass behind the clavicle and subclavius 
muscle into the axilla, where they become modified in 
arrangement. From each a large branch arises, and these 
two branches then join to form a third cord. These three 
cor^ have special relations to the axillary artery : the one 
which 'Kes to its^ outer side is named the outar card ; that to 
the inner, the inner cord; that behind, the posterior cord. 
These nerves and the cords formed by them give origin to 
communicating, muscular, cutaneous, and mixed branches. 
The ComTmnicatmg branches join the middle and in- 
, ferior cervical and first thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic 
’ sy|tem. The Muscular branches supply the scaled, longua 


colli, rhomboid, and subclavius muscles; the supra and 
infra-spinatus muscles, through a branch called supror 
scapular; the serratus magnus, through the posterior 
ihoradc branch; the greater and lesser pectorals, through 
the two anterior ihoxacic branches ; and the subscapu- 
laris, teres major, and latissimus dorsi, through the three 
mhscapuktr branches. The Cutaneous branches arise from 
the inner cord, and are the lesser internal cutcmeous^ 
which ends in the skin of the inner side of the upper 
arm, and joins the intercosto-humeral; and the internal 
cutanemis, which not only sends branches to the skin of 
the upper arm, but supplies the skin of the inner side 
of the forearm, both on its anterior and posterior surfaces. 
The Mixed branches are large and very important: — 
a, The Girmmjlex^ from the posterior cord, supplies the 
deltoid and teres minor muscles, the skin over the del- 
toid, and the shoulder joint. &, The Musculo-Spiral, also 
from the posterior cord, supplies the triceps and anconeus, 
the supinator longus and extensor carpi radialis longior 
muscles ; and by its external cutaneous branch, the skin of 
the outer side of the back of the forearm. It then divides 
into the radial and posterior interosseous branches. The 
radial passes through the forearm to the hand, and supplies 
the skin on the back of the thumb, index and middle digits, 
and radial side of the ring digit. The posterior interosse- 
ous supplies the muscles on the back of the foreann and the 
articulations of the carpal joints, c, The Mmmlo-Cutane- 
ous branch of the outer cord of the plexus suppHes the 
biceps, bracLialis anticus, and coraco-brachialis muscles, 
and ends in an external cutaneous branch, which supplies 
the skin of the outer side of the forearm, both in front and 
behind. The Ulnar nerve arises from the inner cord, 
passes through the upper arm, and enters the foreann be- 
tween the inner condyle and olecranon, where it supplies 
the elbow joint. Here it may easily be compressed, when 
a pricking sensation is experienced in the course of its dis* 
tribution. In this spot it is popularly called tiae funny 
bone.” In the forearm the ulnar nerve supplies the flexor 
carpi ulnaris and inner part of the flexor profundus digi- 
torum muscles. In the hand it supplies the musclos of the 
ball of the little finger, the two inner lumbricales, the intor- 
ossei muscles, and the adductor and deep part of the short 
flexor of the thumb. It also sui)plies a dorsal cutaneoTia 
branch to the back of the hand, and the back of the little 
and of the ulnar side of the ring digits. Palmar cutaneous 
branches are also given to the palm and the palmar aspects 
of the same di^ts. «, The Median nerve arises by two roots, 
one from the inner, the other from the outer cord of the 
plexus. It enters the foreann in front of the elbow joint, 
supplies, either directly or through its anterior intmmseo'm 
branch, all the flexors and pronators, except those sui)f)Iiod 
by the ulnar; is continued to the hand, where it supplies 
the abductor, opponens, superficial part of the short flexor 
of the thumb, and two outer lumbrical muscles. It also 
supplies a palmer branch to the skin of the palm, and gives 
digital cutaneous blanches to the thumb, index and middle 
digits, and radial side of the ring digit, 

The Immhar plexus^ of large size, is situated at the back 
of the abdominal cavity in the region of the loins, and is 
formed by the touv upper lumbar nerves, which form a 
senes of loop-like interlacements in front of the transverse 
proc^ses of the lumbar vertebrae. It gives origin to com- 
muni^ting, muscular, cutaneous, and mixed branches, 
Ihe Communicating branches join the four upper luntbar 
pngha of the sympathetic system. The Mmmlar 
branches supply the quadratus lumborum muscle, and 
give branches ^ to the psoas. The Cutaneous branches are 
IliQ^hypogtmr^^^ which gives an iliac branch to 
the skm of the buttock, and a hypogastric branch to the 
skin of the abdomen above the pubic symphysis ; 6, 
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lUo-mguinalj which supplies the skin of the groin j this 
nerve is by some said to send a branch to the internal 
oblique muscle ; c, External Gutaneom^ which supplies the 
skin on the outer aspect of the thigh. The Mixed branches 
are as follows : — a, Genito-crural, which supplies the cre- 
master muscle, and a cutaneous branch to the sMn of the 
groin. &, Anterior Crural, a large nerve which enters the 
thigh by passing behind Poupart’s ligament, andsupplies the 
great extensor muscles of the knee-joint, and also the sar- 
torius, the psoas-iliacus and the pectineus, which act as 
flexors of the hip-joint j it gives off the following cutaneous 
branches : — ^An internal cutaneous to the skin of the inner 
side, a middle cutaneous to the skin of the middle of the 
front of the thigh, and the long saphenous nerve, which 
supplies the skin of the inner side of the knee-joint, the 
inner side of the leg and the foot, c, Ohturator nerve, which 
leaves the pelvis through the obturator foramen, and sup- 
plies the obturator externus and adductor musdes of the 
thigh, and sends a branch to the pectineus; it also supplies 
the hip and knee joints, and nut unfrequently gives a 
branch to the skin of the lower part of the inner side of 
the thigh, d, An Accessory Ohturator nerve is sometimes 
present, which goes to the pectineus, to the hip-joint, and 
also joins the obturator nerve. 



Hio . 66 — LwmDar, sacral, atid fiacro-eoccygoa. plexuses. DXII, tlie lowest thoracic 
uorvo of the intercostal series; LI to IV, the nerves of the lumhar plexus; V, 
the fifth lumhar, with 8, the lumho-sacral cord; SI to IV, sacral nerves going 
to form the sacral plexus; V and Cl, the sacro-coccygeal plexus; a, chain of 
ganglia of the sympathetic system, showing the communicating branches with 
the spinal neives ; c, the last of these ganglia, called coccygeal ganglion, or 
ganglion Impar; 6, position of solar plexus; 1, ilio-hypogaatrio nerve; 2, Ilio- 
inguinal; 8, external cutaneous; 4, gonito-cmral ; 5, anterior crural; 6, 
obturator; 7, superior glntaeal. 

The Lumbosacral Cord is formed of the fifth Iximbar 
nerve and of a branch from the fourth lumbar. It joins the 
sacral plexus. Before the junction it gives origin to a com- 
municating and a muscular branch. The ComTmmicating 
joins the fifth lumbar ganglion of the sympathetic. The 
Muscular, branch, named the superior gVutmal nerve, sup- 
plies the glutaeus medius and minimus and the tensor fasciae 
femoris muscle. 

The Sacral plexus is situated in the cavity of the pelvis, 
and is the largest of all the plexuses. It is formed by the 


junction of the lumbo-sacral cord, the first, second, third, 
and part of the fourth sacral nerves, and appears as aflattened 
mass in front of the sacrum. It gives origin to com- 
municating, muscular, and mixed branches. The Comr 
municating branches join the upper sacral ganglia of the 
sympathetic system. The Muscular hranches supply the 
upper fibres of the glutseus maxiinus, the pyriformis, 
gemeUi, quadratua femoris, and obturator intemus 
muscles. The Mixed nerves are as follows : — a, Pudic, 
which supplies the muscles and skin of the external organs 
of generation, h. Small Sciatic, which supplies not only the 
lower fibres of the glutaeus maximus muscle, but the skm of 
the buttock, the back of the thigh, of the popliteal space, 
and of the leg ; it also gives a long pudendal branch to 
the skin of the perineum, c, Great Sciatic; this is the 
largest nerve in the body. It leaves the pelvis through 
bhe great sciatic foramen, and passes down the back of the 
thigh, when it divides into external and internal popliteal 
branches. Before dividing it supplies the hamstring 
muscles, and gives a branch to the adductor magnus. 
The external popliteal branch gives offsets to the knee- 
joint, passes down the outer side of the leg, supplies the 
peronei longus and brevis, gives off the communicam 
peronei branch to the skin of the outer side of the back of 
the leg, and ends as the external cutaneous nerve for the 
dorsum of the foot and the dorsal surfaces of aU the toes, 
except the outer side of the little and the adjacent sides of 
the great and second toes. The internal popliteal branch 
gives offsets to the knee-joint, and supplies the commumi- 
cans tibialis nerve, which joins the communicans peronei, 
and forms with it the external saphmous nerve that passes 
to the outer side of the foot and little toe. The internal 
popliteal also supplies the muscles of the calf and the 
popliteus muscle, and is prolonged downwards as the 
posterior tibial nerve. The anterior tihial passes to the 
front of the leg, supplies the tibialis auticus, peroneus ter- 
tius, and extensor muscles of tke toes, and terminates as the 
cutaneous digital nerve for the adjacent sides of the great 
and second toes. The posterior tihial nerve passes down 
the back of the leg, supplies the tibialis posticus and long 
flexors of the toes, gives off a cutaneous branch to the 
skin of the heel, and terminates by dividing into the 
internal and external plantar nerves. The internal plantar 
nerve supplies the skin of the sole and sends digital branches 
to the s^ of the great, second, third, and tibial side of the 
fourth toes ; it also suppHes the abductor poUicis, flexor 
brevis digitomm, flexor brevis poUicis, and two inner 
lumbrical muscles. The external plantar nerve supplies 
digital branches to the skin of the little and fibular sides 
of the fourth toes, and branches to all the muscles of the 
sole of the foot which are not supplied by the internal 
plantar nerve. 

The SacrchCoccygeal is the smallest plexus belonging to 
the anterior divisions of the spinal nerves. It is formed by a 
part of the fourth sacral, the fifth sacral, and the coccygeal 
nerves. It lies in front of the last sacral and the first coccy- 
geal vertebrae, and gives origin to communicating, visceral, 
muscular, and cutaneous branches. The Communicating 
branches join the lower sacral and the coccygeal ganglia of 
the sympathetic system; the Visceral pass to the pelvic 
plexus of the sympathetic, and through it to the bladder 
and rectum ; the Muscular to the levator ani, coceygeus, 
and sphincter ani externus muscles ; the Cutaneous to the 
skin about the anus and tip of the coccyx. 


The Brain. — ^By the term Brain or Enoephalof is Brain, 
meant aU that part of the central nervous axis which is 
contained within the cavity of the skull. It is divided 
into several parts, named medulla oblongata, pons, cere- 
bdium, and cerebnmu The medulla oblongata is directly 
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oontinuous with the spinal cord through the fwamen 
magnum. The cerebellum lies aboYe, ^ mmie^tely 
IwliiTiii the medulla oblongata, with which it is d^tiy 
continuous. The pons lies above and in front of the 
medulla, with which it is directly continuous. The cer^ 
brum is the highest division, and lies above both pons and 
cerebeUum, with both of which it is directly conim uous. 

Several figures of the brain are given in Plate XynL 

The Mmn m.T.A OBLONGATA rests upon the basi-ocmpitaL 
It is somewhat pyramidal in form, about 1-J inch long, and 
1 inch broad in its widest, part. It is a bilateral organ, and 
is divided into a right and a left half by shallow anterior 
and posterior median fissures, continuous with corre- 
sponding fissures in the spind cord ; the po^rior fes^ 
ends above in the 4th ventricle. Each half is subdivided 
into elongated tracts of nervous matter. Next to, and 
parallel with the anterior fissure is the arOerior pyramid 
(PL XVITL figs. 1 and 2, P). This pyranud is continuous 
bdow wtli the cord, and the place of continuity is marked 
by the passage across the fissure of three or four bundles of 
nerve fibres, from euch helf of the cord to the opposite 
anterior pyramid; this crossing is called the decussation of 
the pyramids. To the side of the pyramid, and separated 
from it by a faint fissure, is the olimry fa^dculus^ which 
at its upper end is elevated into the projecting oval-shaped 
olivary body (PL XVIIL figs. 1 and 2, 0). Behind the olive, 
and separated from it by a faint groove, is the strong tract 
named restiform body; as it ascends from the cord it 
diverges from its fellow in the opposite haK of the medulla 
oblongata. By this divergence the central part of the 
medulla is opened up, and the lower half of the cavity of 
the 4th ventricle is formed, Internal to the restiform body 
is the posterior pyramid^ which is continuous with the 
postero-median column, and bounds the postero-median 
fissure. Where the restiform bodies diverge from each 
other, there also the posterior pyramids diverge outwards 
from the sides of the postero-median fissure. At the upper 
part of the floor of the 4th ventricle a longitudinal tract of 
nerve fibres, the fasciculus tereSy ascends on each side of 
its median furrow (Mg. 68, 7). Slender tracts of nerve 
fibres, the ardformflbreSj arch across the side of the medulla 
immediately below the olive; and white slender tracts 
emerge from the median furrow of the 4th ventricle, pass 
outwards across its floor, and form the strice medullares or 
acousticcB, the roots of origin of the auditory nerve (Fig. 68, 8). 

The medulla oblongata, like the spini cord, with which 
it is continuous, consists both of grey and white matter. 
But the exterior of the medulla is not so exclusively formed 
of white matter as is the outer part of the cord, for the 
divergence from each other of the restiform bodies and 
posterior pyramids of opposite sides opens out the central 
part of the medtdla, and allows the grey matter to become 
superficial on the floor of ihe 4th ventricla The nerve 
fibres which enter into the formation of the pyramids and 
the other tracts just described, are partly continuous below 
with the columns of the spinal cord, and are prolonged 
upwards either to the pons and cerebrum, or to the cere- 
beBum, or they partly take their rise in the medulla 
oblongata itself from the cells of its grey matter. As the 
medulla is a bilateral organ, its two halves are united 
together by commissural fibres, which cross obliquely its 
mesial plane from one side to the other, and as they decus- 
sate in that plane, they form a well-marked mesial band 
or raphe. iWther, the medulla is a centre of origin for 
several pairs of the more posteiior encephalic nerves, and for 
the vaso-motor nerves. In the passage upwards through 
the medulla of the columns of the cord, a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place ; just as in a great central railway 
station, the rails, which enter it in one direction, intersect 
and are rearranged before they emerge from it in the opposite 



direction. The fibres of the posterior median column of 
the cord are prolonged upwards as the posterior pyramid. 
The fibres of the posterior column of the cord are for the 
most part prolonged upwards into the restiform body, 
though some fibres pass to the front of the medulla to 
participate in the decussation of the anterior pyramids. 
The lateral column of the cord divides into three parts ; 
a, the greater number of its fibres pass inwards across the 
anterior median fissure, to assist in forming the anterior 
pyramid of the opposite side, so as to produce the decussation 
already referred to ; 6, others join the restiform body ; c, 
others form the fasciculus teres situated on the floor of tht 
4th ventricle. The ante- 
rior column of the cord 
also divides into three 
parts : <36, some fibres 
form the arcif orm fibres 
and join the restiform f, 
body ; 5, others assist in pj 
the formation of the 
olivary fasciculus ; <?, 

others are prolonged up- 
wards in the anterior 
pyramid of the same 
side (Fig. 67). 

The anterior pyramid 
consists partly of fibres 
of the anterior column 
of the cord of the same 
side, partly of decus- 
sating fibres of the ante- 
rior commissure, partly 
A# fibres 67^1>iagrtticnmfttlc dlnsect on of th® mo- 
ot aecussating nores otlongftta and pona to show the conrae 

from the posterior co- Bupoi*Aciiii,(»^t doeptraiiBvoii[« 

: j ^ . . flbrea of the pona; h, h, anterior pyrnmidi 

lumns and posterior cor- aacendingat&'t " 

nu of grey matter, but 
principally of the decus- 
sating fibres of the lateral 
colnmn of the opposite 
side of the cord. The 
fibres of the anterior 
pyramid are prolonged 
through the pons to the 
cerebrum. Owing to 
the decussation of the 
lateral columns of the cord in the formation of the pyramids, 
the motor nerve fibres from one-half of the brain are trans- 
mitted to the opposite side of the cord, so that injuries 
affecting one side of the brain occasion paralysis of the 
motor nerves arising from the opposite half of the cord. 
The oUvary fasciculus is formed partly of fibres of the 
anterior column of the same side, and partly of fibres 
arising from the grey matter of the olive. It is continued 
upwards through the pona to the cerebrum. The restiform 
body is formed principally of fibres of the posterior column 
of the same side, but partly of fibres of the lateral column, 
and also of the arciform fibres from the anteritJt column, 
and from the grey matter of the superior and inferior 
olives. As the restiform body is continued ujiwards to 
the cerebellum, and forms its inferior peduncles, the arciform 
fibres have been called by Solly the mjitrjicial terehdlar 
fibres of the medulla, Through the restiform body the 
cerebellum is connected with the posterior, lateral, and 
anterior columns of the cord as well as with the olivary 
nuclei in the grey matter of the medulla oblongata. The 
posterior pyramid consists of the posterior median column 
of the cord, and is prolonged through the pons to the 
cerebrum. The fasciculus teres m formed of a small part 
of the lateral column of the cord, and is also prolonged 
through the pons to the cerebrum. 


ascending at through tlio pons; 6, c, oUvary 
bodloa; </. olivary fa»cleulu« In fcho pon«; 
Of d, anterior colmnuB of cord; Inner pari 
of the right column joining the anterior 
pyramltl ; /♦ tlm outer part going to the 
olivary fasciculufl; p, lateral column of cord; 
^ the part which d(‘cuH»atc(» at A;, the decuBna- 
tion of the pyrumids ; 1, th« part whleU jitliiB 
the restiform body ; m, that wlikh forme the 
fascicuiuB teres ; arciform llhres. 1 and St, 
■onaory and motor roots of fifth nerve; 
8, sixth nerve; 4, portlo dura; IS, portlo 
latormedla; 0, portlo niolllfl of aoventh nerve; 
7, glOBSO-pharyngeal ; 8,pnfunio-ga»trlc; $, 
' olg.'ith . 


spinal accessory of elg.'iti 
glossal nerve. 


nerve ; 10, hri>o* 
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The grey matter of the medulla oblongata, which contains 
numerous multipolar nerve cells, is in part continuous with 
the grey matter of the Spinal cord, and in part consists of in- 
dependent masses. As the grey matter of the cord enters the 
medulla it loses its crescentic arrangement. The posterior 
cornua are thrown outwards towards the surface, lose their 
pointed form, and dilate into rounded masses named the 
grey tubercles of Rolando, whilst portions are prolonged 
into both the posterior pyramid and the restiform body. 
The grey matter of the anterior cornua and of the intermedio- 
lateral tracts loses its continuity, and becomes subdivided 
into numerous small masses, owing to being traversed by 
bundles of nerve fibres, which give rise to a network termed 
forrmtio reticularis^ in the meshes of which the groups of 
nerve cells are contained. In the lower part of the mednUa 
a central canal continuous with that of the cord exists, but 
when the restiform bodies and posterior pyramids on the 
opposite sides of the medulla diverge from each other, the 
central canal loses its posterior boundary, and dilates into 
the cavity of the 4th ventricle. The grey matter in the 
interior of the medulla appears, therefore, on the floor of the 
ventricle 3 that which corresponds to the anterior cornua 
being situated immediately on each side of the median fur- 
row, whilst that which is continuous with the grey tubercles 
of Rolando and the posterior cornua is some distance ex- 
ternal to it. This grey matter forms collections of nerve 
cells, which are the centres of origin of several important 
encephalic nerves. 

Of the independent masses of grey matter of the medulla, 
that which forms the corpus dmtatum within the olivary 
body is the most important, and constitutes the nucleus of 
the inferior oHve. It is folded on itself in a zig-zag or 
denticulated manner, and forms a sort of capsule open on 
the inner aspect, through which openings a bundle of nerve 
fibres from the interior of the capsule proceeds. These 
fibres aid iu the formation of the olivary fasciculus, and as 
Deiters and Meynert have pointed out, in part arch across the 
mesial plane and join the restiform body on the opposite side, 
whilst some apparently join the posterior pyramid. The 
nerve cells of the olive are multipolar and flask-shaped, and 
in all probability give origin to the nerve fibres proceeding 
from the interior of the capsule. Separated from the inner 
part of the oHve by a layer of reticular substance is a smaller 
<gi*ey mass, called by Stilling nucleus olivaris accessorius. 
Crossing the anterior surface of the medulla oblongata, 
immediately below the pons, in the majority of mammals 
is a transverse arrangement of fibres forming the irapemim, 
which contains a grey nucleus, named by Yan der Eolk 
the superior olive. In the human brain the trapezium is 
concealed by the lower transverse fibres of the pons, but when 
sections are made through it, as L. Clarke pointed out, the 
grey matter of the superior olive can be seen. Meynert 
states that its nerve cells give origin to some fibres, which 
run straight backwards to the restiform body of the same 
side, and to others which pass across the mesial plane to 
the opposite corpus restiform©. 

f^niis The Pons Yarohi or Bridge (PlXYIlI.figs. 1, 2, 3,N) 

' ‘iLi'olli, is cuboidal in form : its anterior surface rests upon the 
dorsum sellsa of the sphenoid, and is marked by a median 
longitudinal groove; its inferior surface receives the pyra- 
midal and olivary tracts of the medulla oblongata ; at its 
superior surface are the two crura cerebri; each lateral 
surface is in relation to a hemisphere of the cerebellum, 
and a peduncle passes from the pons into the interior of 
each hemisphere ; the posterior surface forms in part the 
upper portion of the floor of the 4th ventricle, and in part 
is in contact with the corpora quadrigemina. 

The pons consists of white and grey matter : the nerve 
fibres of the white matter pass through the substance of 
the pons, either in a transverse or a longitudinal direction. 


The transverse fibres go from one hemisphere of the 
cerebellum to that of the opposite side ; some are situated 
on the anterior surface of the pons, and form its superficial 
transverse fibres, whilst others pass through its substance 
and form the deep transverse fibres. The transverse fibres 
of the pons constitute, therefore, the commissural ox 
connecting arrangement by which the two hemispheres of 
the cerebellum become anatomically continuous with each 
other. The longitudinal fibres of the pons ascend or pass 
vertically upwards from the medulla oblongata, and consist 
of the fibres of the anterior pyramids, olivary fasciculi, 
fasciculi teretes, and posterior pyramids. They leave the 
pons by emerging from its upper surface as fibres of the 
two crura cerebri. The pons possesses a median raphe 
continuous with that of the medulla oblongata, and formed 
like it by a decussation of fibres in the mesial plane. 

The grey matter of the pons is scattered irregularly 
through its substance, and appears on its posterior surface ; 
but not on the anterior surface, which is composed exclu- 
sively of the superficial transverse fibres. It is traversed 
both by the longitudinal and deep transverse fibres, which 
form a well-defined formatio reticularis. To a portion of 
grey matter, containing nerve cells charged with dark 
pigment, the name of locus casruleus is applied. The locus 
lies on the floor of the 4th ventricle, close to the entrance 
to the aqueduct of Sylvius, and serves as the origin of the 
sensory root of the 6th, and perhaps of the posterior root of 
the 4th cranial nerve. The nerve cells of the pons are multi- 
polar and stellate. The pons acts as a conductor of 
impressions through its nerve fibres, and as a centre of 
origin of nerve fibres from nerve cells. Meynert states that 
some of the fibres of the crura cerebri end in the nerve 
cells of the pons, which cells again give origin to fibres 
that pass outwards to the cerebellum. 

The Cerebellum, Little Brain, or Ajftbr Brain (PL Cero- 
XYin. fig. 2, c), occupies the inferior pair of occipital fossae, bellmm 
and, along with the pons and medulla oblongata, lies below 
the plane of the tentorium cerebelli It consists of two hemi- 
spheres or lateral lobes, and of a median or central lobe, wMch 
in human anatomy is called the vermiform process. It is 
connected below with the medulla oblongata by the two resti- 
foim bodies which form its inferior peduncles, and above to 
the corpora quadrigemina of the cerebrum by two bands, 
which form its superior peduncles; whilst the two hemi- 
spheres are connected together by the transverse fibres of the 
pons, which form the middle peduncles of the cerebellum. 

On the superior or tentorial surface of the cerebellum the 
median or vermiform lobe is a mere elevation, but on its 
inferior or occipital surface this lobe forms a well-defined 
inferior vermiform process, which lies at the bottom of a deep 
fossa or vallecula ; this fossa is prolonged to the posterior 
border of the cerebellum, and forms there a deep notch 
which separates the two hemispheresfrom each other; in this 
notch the falx cerebeUi is lodged. Extending horizontally 
backwards from the middle cerebral peduncle, along the 
outer border of each hemisphere is the great horizontal 
fissure, which divides the hemisphere into its tentorial and 
occipital surfaces. Each of these surfaces is again sub- 
divided by fissures into smaller lobes, of which the moat 
important are the amygdala or tonsil, which forms the 
lateral boundary of the anterior part of the vallecula, and 
the flocculus, which is situated immediately behind the 
mid^e peduncle of the cerebellum. The inferior vermiform 
[ process is subdivided into a posterior part or pyramid ; an 
elevation or uvula, situated between the two tonsils ; and 
an anterior pointed process or nodule. Stretching between 
the two flocculi, and attached midway to the sides of the 
nodule, is a thin, white, semilunar-shaped plate of nervouis 
matter, called the posterior medullary vehm. 

The whole outer surface of the cerebellum possesses a 
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cylintier of a medullated nerve libre ; for tlie nerve 
fibres of the white core enter this layer, divide into minute 
fibres, and ramify amidst the grannies. From the oppo- 
site aspect of each cell two peripheral processes arise, 
and ramify in an antler-like manner in the external grey 
layer. Obersteiner and Hadlich maintain that the finer 
branches of these processes curve back towards the rust 
coloured layer, where, according to Boll, they form a net> 
work of extreme minuteness, from which it is believed 
that nerve fibres may arise. The substratum of the grey 
layer, in which the branched processes of the cells of 
Purkinje lie, consists of a veiy delicate neuroglia, in which 
scattered corpuscles are imbedded ; but, in the outer part 
of this layer, delicate supporting connective tissue-liko 
fibres are ^o met with. 

The F<Mrth Ventricle is the dilated upper end of the cexi’ Fourth 
tral canal of the medulla oblongata. Its shape i?! like an Vtintiiule, 
heraldic lozenge. Its fl<;or is formed by the grey iiiattcr of 
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characteristic foliated or laminated appearance, due to its 
subdivision into multitudes of thin platp or lamellae by 
numerous fissures. The cerebellum consists both of grey 
and white matter. The grey matter forms the exterior or 
cortex of the lamellae, and passes from one to the other 
across the bottoms of the several fissures. The white 
matter Hes in the interior of the organ, and extends into 
the core of each lamella. When a vertical section is made 
through the organ, the prolongations of white matter 
branching off into the interior of the several lamellae give 
to the section an arborescent appearance, known by the 
fanciful name of arbor vto{PL XYTtl. fig. 3, c). Independent 
masses of grey matter are, however, found in the interior 
of the cerebellum. If the hemisphere be cut through a 
little to the outer side of the median lobe, a zig-zag arrange- 
ment of grey matter, similar in appearance and structure 
to the nucleus of the olivary body in the medulla oblongata, 
and knowu as the corpus deniatum of the cerebellum, is 
seen j it lies in the midst of the white core of the hemi- 
sphere, and encloses white fibres, which leave the interior 
of the corpus at its inner and lower side. Stilling has de- 
scribed, in connection with the anterior end of the in- 
ferior vermiform process, which projects forwards into the 
valve of Vieussens, and aids in the formation of the roof 
of the 4th ventricle, two grey masses, named roof nuclei. 
They possess' flask-shaped nerve cells like those of the 
corpus dentatum. The white matter is more abundant in 
the hemispheres than in the median lobe, and is for the 
most part directly continuous with the fibres of the 
peduncles of the cerebellmn. Thus the restiform or inferior 
peduncles pass from below upwards through the white core, 
to end in the grey matter of the tentorii surface of the 
cerebellum, more especially in that of the central lobe ; on 
their way they are connected both with the grey matter of 
the corpus dentatum and of the roof nuclei. The superior 
peduncles, which descend from the corpora quadrigemina of 
the cerebrum, reach the grey cortical matter, more especially 
on the inferior surface of the cerebellum, though they also 
form connections with the corpus dentatum. The middle 
peduncles form a large proportion of the white core, and 
their fibres terminate in the grey matter of the foliated 
cortex of the hemispheres. But, in addition to these 
peduncular fibres, which connect the cerebellum to other 
subdivisions of the encephalon, its white matter contains 
fibres proper to the cerebellum itself. The Jihrce proprim 
have been especially described by Stilling j some, which he 
has termed the median fascicuH, lie near the mesial plane, 
and connect the grey matter on the tentorial aspect of the 
middle lobe with that of the inferior vermiform process, 
whilst others cross directly the mesial plane to unite opposite 
and symmetrical regions of the hemispheres. Further, the 
auditory nerve was said by Foville to derive some of its 
fibres of origin from the cerebellum j the connection of this 
nerve with the cerebellum has been strongly insisted on by 
IVCeynert, and this anatomist has also ascribed a cerebellar 
origin to a portion of the sensory root of the 6th cranial 
nerve. 

The grey matter of the cortex is divided into two well- 
defined layers, an external grey, and an inner rust coloxured 
layer of about equal thickness. The rust coloured layer is 
distinguished by containing multitudes of so called gran- 
ules,'^ the well-defined nucleus in which, as described by 
Strachan, is invested by a small quantity of branched 
protoplasm. These “granules" are, therefore, minute 
stellate cells. Where the rust coloured layer joins the 
grey layer the characteristic nerve cells of the cerebel- 
lum, named the corpuscles of FurHnje, are situated. A 
Blender central process arising 'from each celt enters the 
rust coloured layer, and, as the observations of Hadlich 
and Koschennikoff show, becomes continuous with the 



Fr». 68.— Floor of the fouxth ’ventrlclo and Adjacent Kimcitiifs, 1, plni'ai 
gland; 2, the nates, and 8t the toates of the coi-pota quadrigemina; 4, d. 
middle peduncles, 6, fi, superior peduncles, 9, Inferior pedwweU h of the 
cerehellum; 6, 6, ralvo of Vleussons divided; 7, 7, foadcnll H, H, u«o»4 

of tho auditory nerves; 9^ ooriuis den datum; lu, 10, posterior pyiau.UiK; 11, 
calamus scriptorius. 

the posterior surfaces of the medulla oblongata and 
its roof partly by the inferior venuiform process of the t'cr* - ^ 
beldam, tho nodule of which projeetH into its cavity, mui 
partly by a thin layer, called valve of Vimsse7iSf or (mterk^r 
meduMary velum ; its lower lateral boundaries, by the diver- 
gent restiform bodies and posterior pyramids ; its upper 
lateral boundaries, by the superior pedunclos of the cere- 
bellum ; the reflection of tho arachnoid, membrane from the 
back of the medulla to the inferior vemuform process closes 
it in below, but allows of a communication between its cavity 
and the sub-arachnoid space ; above, it communicates with 
the aquedntet of Sylvius^ which is tunnelled through the sub 
stance of the corpora quadrigemina* Along the centre of 
the floor is tho median furrow, which terminates below in 
a pen-shaped form, the so-called calamm scriptorim 
Situated on its floor are the fasciculi tcrotes, strim acouah 
ticsB, and deposits of grey matter described in connectioB 
mth the medulla oblongata. Its endothelial lining is oot* 
tinuous with that of the central canal. 

The Oebebeum or Gi^eat Bbaik lies above the plane 
of the tentorium, and fonns much tho largest division of 
the encephalon. It is customary in human anatomy to 
include under tho name of cerebrum, not only the convex 
lutioDs, the corpora Btriata, and the optic thalami, develoiied 
in the anterior cerebral vesicle, but also tho corpora quadi i- 
gemina and cmra cerebri developed in tho middle cereb«^ 
vesicK The cerebrum is ovoid in ahape, and preaenta 
superiorly, anteriorly, and posteriorly a deep medium lomtjitu- 
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jismre, which subdivides it into two hemispheres. 
Infenorly there is a continuity of structure between the 
two hemispheres across the mesial plane, and if the two 
hemispheres be drawn asunder by opening out the longi- 
tudinal fissure, a broad white band, the cmyus callos^, 
may be seen at the bottom of the fissure passing across the 
mesial plane from one hemisphere to the other. The outer 
surface of each hemisphere is convex, and adapted in shape 
to the concavity of the inner table of the cranial bones j 
its inner surface, which bounds the longitudinal fissure, is 
flat and is sepMated from the opposite hemisphere by the 
falx cerebri; its under surface, where it rests on the 
tentorium, is concave, and is separated by that membrane 
from the cerebelluia and pons. From the front of the pons 
two strong white bands, the cruTd cerebri or cerehTctl 
peduncles^ pass forwards and upwards to enter the optic 
thalami in ^eir respective hemispheres. Winding round 
the outer side of each crus is a flat white band, the c^ic 
tract These tracts converge in front, and join to form 
the optic commissuref from which the two optic nerves arise. 
The crura cejrebri, optic tracts, and optic commissure enclose 
a lozenge-shaped space, which includes — cr, a grey layer, 
called pons Tarini, which, from being perforated by seve- 
ral small arteries, is often called locus perforoLtus posticiis; 
hy two white mammillae, the corpora albicantia ; c, a grey 
nodule, the tuber dnereum^ from which, d, the infundi^ 
hulum projects to join the pituitary body. Immediately in 
front of the optic commissure is a grey layer, the lamina 
cinerea or lamina iermvnalis of the 3d ventridej and 
between the optic commissure and the inner end of each 
Sylvian fissure is a grey spot perforated by small arteries, 
the locus perforatus anticus. 

The peripheral part of each hemisphere, which consists 
of grey matter, exhibits a characteristic folded appearance, 
known as the convolutions or yyri of the cerebrum. These 
convolutions are separated from each other by fissures or 
sulcif some of which are considered to subdivide the hemi- 
sphere into lobes, whilst others separate the convolutions 
in each lobe from each other. In each hemisphere of the 
human brain five lobes are recognised ; the temporo-sphe- 
noidal, frontal, parietal, occipitd, and the central lobe or 
insula. Passing obliquely on the outer face of the hemi- 
sphere from before, upwards and backwards, is the well- 
marked Sylvian fissure j which is the first to appear in the 
development of the hemisphere. Below it lies the tern- 
poro-sphenoidal lobe, and above and in front of it, the 
parietal and frontal lobes* The frontal lobe is separated 
from the parietal by the Jissure of Rolando, which extends 
on the outer face of the hemisphere from the longitudinal 
fissure obliquely downwards and forwards towards the 
Sylvian fissure. About two inches from the hinder end 
of the hemisphere is the parieio-occipital fissure, which, 
commencing at the longitudinal fissure, passes down the 
inner surface of the hemisphere, and transversely outwards 
for a short distance on the outer surface of the hemi- 
sphere; it separates the parietal and occipital lobes from 
each other* 

The Temporo-SpkenoidalZohepreaents on the outer surface 
of the heznisphere three convolutions, arranged in parallel 
tw^sixom above downwards, and nomedsuperior, middle, and 
inferior temporchsphenoidal convolutions, Tli® fissure which 
separates the superior and middle of these convolutions is 
called the parallel Jissure, The Occipital Lobe also con- 
sists from above downwards of three parallel convolutions, 
named superior^ middle, and inferior occipital. The 
Frontal Lobe is more complex ; immediately in front of the 
fissure of Kolando, and forming indeed its anterior boundary, 
is a convolution named ascending frontal, which ascends 
obliquely backwards and upwards from the Sylvian to the 
lon^tudinal fissure. Springing from the front of this con- 


volution, and passing forwards to the anterior end of the 
cerebrum, are three convolutions, arranged in parallel tiers 
from above downwards, and named superior, middle, and 
inferior frontal convolutions, which are also prolonged on 
to the orbital face of the frontal lobe. The Parietal Lobe 
is also complex; its most anterior convolution, named 
ascending parietal, ascends parallel to and immediately 
behind fissure of Eolando. Springing from the upper 
end of the back of this convolution is the posteroparietal 
convolution, which, forming the boundary of the longitudinal 
fissure, extends as far back as the parieto-occipital fissure; 
springing from the lower end of file back of this convo- 
lution is the supra -marginal convolution, which forms 
the upper boundary of the hinder part of the Sylvian 



Fig. 70. 


Fios, f59 and 70.— Profile and Tertnx views of cerebrum* Fr^ tbe fronttil lobe i 
Par. pjijietal; Oc, occipital; tomporo-spbenoidal lobe; SS. Sylvian flssure 
RK, fissure of Rolando; PO. parieto-occipital fisaiire; IP, Intra-parfetal fiseuro 
fissure; SF and IF, aupero-and Infero-frontal fiBsiiree; L 1,1 
inferior, 2, 2, 2, middle, and 8, 8, 3, superior frontal convolutions: 4, 4, 
aacendliiif fi'ontal convolution ; 6, 6, 5, ascending parietal, postiyo-parlefcal, 
and 8, 6, angular convolutions; A, supra-marginal, or convolution of the parietal 
eminence; 7, ,7, superior, 8, 8, 8, middle, aiid 8, 9, 9, inferior fcemporo- 
sphenoidal convolutions; 10, superior, 11, middle, and 12, Inferior occipital 
convolutions; a, g, y, S, four annectent convolutions, 

fissure ; as this gyrus occupies the hollow in the parietal 
bone, which corresponds to the eminence, it may appro- 
priatdy be named the convolution of the parietal eminence. 
Continuous with the convolution of the parietal eminence 
is the angular convolution, which bends round the posterior 
extremity of the Sylvian fissure. Lying in the parietal lobe 
is the intra^parietal fasure, which separates the convolution 
of the parietal eminence from the postero-parietal con* 
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volution. TJie oocipital is connected with the parietal lobe 
by two armecteTii or bridging gyri, which bridge across t e 
transverse external part of the parieto-occipital fissure , e 



Fig. 71. — Side view of the Brain in the 


depth and extent of this fissure vary in different brains in 
proportion to the size of these bridging convolutions. The 
superior annect&nt gyrus passes between the postero-parietal 
and the superior occipital convolutions, whilst the second arir 
nectent gyrus connects the middle occipital with the angular 
gyrus. Two annectent gyri also pass from the inferior occi- 
pital convolution to the lower convolutions of the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe. These lobes of the cerebrum, though 
named after the bones which form the vault of the skuE, are 
not exactly co-terminous with them. The frontal lobe not 
only lies under cover of the frontal bone, but extends back- 
wards under the anterior part of the parietal ; for the fissure 
of Eolando, which forms its posterior boundary, lies from 
to 2 inches behind the coronal suture. The occipital lobe 
is not limited to the upper tabular part of the occipital 
bone, but extends forwards under cover of the posterior 
part of the parietal, for the parieto-occipital fissure lies 
about finch in front of the apex of the lambdoidai fissure. 
The temporo-sphenoidal lobe not only lies under the 
squamous-temporal and great wing of the sphenoid, but 
passes upwards under cover of the lower part of the parietal, 
for the Sylvian fissure passes from below obliquely upwards 
and backwards across the line of the squamous suture near 
its middle. The area covered by the parietal bone so far, 

^ Tb® above view of tlie brain in situ shows the relations of the sur- 
face convolutions to the regions of the skull. B, fissure of Rolando, 
which separates the frontal from the parietal lobe. PO, parieto-occi- 
pital fissure between the parietal and occipital lobes, SS, fissure of 
Sylvius, which separates the temporo-sphenoidal from the frontal and 
parietal lobes. SF, MF, IF, the supero-, mid-, and infero-frontal sub- 
divisions of the frontal area of the skull ; the letters are placed on the 
superior, middle, and inferior frontal convolutions ; 'the inferior frontal 
region is separated from the middle frontal by the frontal part of the 
curved line of the temporal ridge ; the mid- from the supero-frontal by 
an antero-posterior line through the frontal eminence. SAP, the supero- 
antero-parietal area of the skull ; S is placed on the ascending parietfd 
convolution, AP on the ascending frontal convolution. lAP, the infero- 
antero-parietal area of the skull; 1 is placed on the ascending parietal, AP 
on the ascending frontal convolution. SPP, the supero-postero-parietal 
area of the skull ; the letters are placed on the angular convolution. 
IPP, the infexo-postero-parietal area of the skull ; the letters are placed 
on the mid-temporo-sphenoidal convolution; the temporal ridgeseparates 
the supero- and infero-parietal regions from each other; a vertical line 
drawn through the parietal eminence separates the antero- and postero- 
parietal regions, X, the convolution of the parietal eminence, or supra- 
marginal gyrus. 0, the occipital area of the skull ; the letter is placed 
on the mid-occipital convolution. Sq, the squamoso-temporal region 
of the skull ; the letters are placed on the mid-temporo-sphenoidal con- 
volution, AS, the ali-sphenoid region of the skull ; the letters are 
placed on the tip of the supero-temporo-aphenoidal convolution. The 
black lines mark the boundaries of different cranial regions. 


then, from being co-terminons with the parietal lobe of the 
cerebrum, is trenched on anteriorly by the frontal, poste- 
riorly by the occipital, and inferiorly by the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe. The convolutions of the parietal lobe 
itself are grouped around the parietal eminence, and in the 
interval between it and the sagittal suture. The inner 
table of the cranial bones is an almost exact mould of the 
convolutions of these lobes , but this is not so with the ex- 
terior of the skull, the configuration of which is modified 
by the formation of ridges and processes for the attachment 
of muscles, by variations in the thickness of the diploe, 
and by the development of the frontal and mastoid air- 
sinuses. Hence the outer surface of the skull does not 
correspond in shape to the outside of the brain. 

The Central Lobe of the hemisphere, more usually called 
the insula or island of Beil^ does not come to the surface 


of the hemisphere, 
but lies deeply within 
the Sylvian fissure, 
the convolutions 
forming the margin 
of which conceal it. 
It consists of four or 
five short convolu- 
tions, which radiate 
from the loans per- 
foratus a7iticus, situ- 
ated at the inner 
end of the fissure. 
This lobe is almost 
entirely surrounded 
by a deep sulcus, 
which insulates it 
from the adjacent 
convolutions. It lies 
opposite the upper 
part of the ali- 
sphenoid, where it 
articulates with the 
parietal and squa- 
mous-temporaL 
Convolutions also 
exist on the inner 
surface of the hemi- 
sphere, and on the 
under surface which 
rests on the tento- 
rium, but these have 



Fio. 7!j.-«»0rbitaji Aurlaoe ot the loft frontal lobe 
otxd thelMland of lioU; the tll]t> of the tompofo- 
apbonoldal lobe haa boon muovod to dtttplay the 
latter. 17, convolution of the margin of the longi- 
tudinal fteaure; (), oUactoiy fie^^nro, over which 
the olfactory peduncle und lobe an^ eUuatedi 
Tlt,trl-radlatotl8iiUiei 1'^ convolution# on the 
orbital 0 urfnco ; 1, 1 , X, 1 , under »urface of infero- 
frontal convolution; under Aurfaoeof a#cend- 
Ing frontal, and 6 , of aecondlng parietal convolu- 
tlon# ; 0, central lobe or iuaula. 


no relation to the bones of the cranial vault. They may 
be studied in connection with the curjius callosum or 
great transverse commissure, which connects the two 


hemispheres, and with certain jOlssures situated on these 


surfaces of the hemisphere. The small convolutions which 
lie behind the internal part of the parieto-occipital fissure 
form the inner convolutions of the occipital lobe, or the occi- 
pital lobule (Mg. 73). Those which lie immediately in front 
of the same fissure belong to the inner face of the parietal 
lobe, and form the quaiMlateral lobule. It is customary, 
however, to name the convolution which extends forwards 


from that fissure along the margin of the longitudinal 
fissure to the anterior end of the hemisphere, and which 
then turns back to the locus perforatus anticus as the 
marginal convolution. Tins is separated by a fissure called 
calloso-marginal^ from the callosal comoluiion or gyrus 
f(micatus^ which, commencing at the locus perforatus m* 
ticus, turns round the anterior end of the corpus callosum, 
ptends parallel to its upper surface, and then turns round 
its posterior end. It is separated from the carpus callosum 
by the callosal at the bottom of which the grey matter 
of the gyms fornicatus tenxdntes in a well-defined edge 
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convolutioii encloses tlie corpus callosum 
wituin the concavity of its arch, and from its direction is 



hu^Vd . — (Joiivolutions of the inner and tentorial anrfacea of the left hemi- 
sphere. ty I, i\ calloBO-marginai fissure ; Zt Z, calcarine fissure ; tn. m, hippo- 
camp^ fissure ; Uy n, collateral fissure ; PO, parieto-occlpital fissure : 17. 17, 
ma^inal convolution; 18, 18, gyrus fomicatus; 18^ quadrilateral iobule; 
Jpi hippocampal gyrus; 19', its recurved end; 25, occipital lohuie; 9, 9, infe- 
rior temporo-sphenoidal convolution. 

appropriately called forwUatus (arch-shaped). The pos- 
terior end of the callosal convolution curves downwards 
and then forwards, under the name of QyTus hi^^ooa/mpiy 
to the tip of the inner surface of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. This gyrus is separated anteriorly by a narrow 
curved fissure called hippocampal fiss^wrCy from a white 
band, the taenia hippocampiy which band possesses a free 
curved border, round which the pia mater and choroidal 
artery enter the lateral ventricle through the great transverse 
fissure of the cerebrum. The hippocampal fissure is con- 
tinuous round the posterior end of the corpus callosum 
with the callosal fissure, and at the bottom of the hippo- 
campal fissure the grey matter of the gyrus hippocampi 
terminates in a well-defined dentated border {fascfia d&nf- 
tata). The hippocampal fissure on this surface of the 
hemisphere marlm the position of an eminence in the de- 
scending cornu of the ventricle called hippocampvs major. 
The gyrus hippocampi is separated posteriorly from the 
adjacent temporo-sphenoidal convolution by a fissure, named 
collateraly which marks the position on this surface of the 
hemisphere of the collateral eminence in the interior of the 
ventricle. From the lower end of the parieto-occipital 
fissure an offshoot, called the calcarine Jissure, passes almost 
horizontally backwards in the occipit^ lobe, which fissure 
marks on this surface of the hemisphere the eminence named 
calcar avis, or hippocaTnpas minor, in the posterior cornu of 
the ventricle. 

Tf a horizontal slice be removed from the upper part of 
each hemisphere, the peripheral grey matter of the convo- 
lutions will be seen to follow their various windings, whilst 
the core of each convolution consists of white matter con- 
tinuous with a mass of white matter in the interior of the 
hemisphere. If a deeper slice be now made down to the 
plane of the corpus callosum, the white matter of that 
structure will be seen to be continuous with the white 
centre of each hemisphere. The corpus callomm does not 
equal the hemispheres in length, but approach es ne arer to 
their anterior than their posterior ends (PL XVIII. fig. 3, 
B.) It terminates behind in a free rounded end, whilst in 
front it forms a knee-shaped bend, and passes downwards 
and backwards as far aa the lamina cinerea. If the dissec- 
tion be performed on a brain which has been hardened in 
spirit, the corpus callosum is seen to consist almost entirely 
of bundles of nerve fibres, passing 'transversely across the 
mesial plane between the two hemispheres j these fibres 
may be traced into the white cores and grey matter of the 
convolutions, and apparently connect the corresponding 
convolutions in the opposite hemispheres. Hence the 
corpus callosum is a connecting or commissural structure, 
which brings the convolutions of the two hemispheres into 
anatomical rind physiological relation with each other. On 


the surface of the corpus callosum a few fibres, the striae 
longi^^dinales, run in the antero-posterior or longitudinal 



FiQ. 74. — ^To show the right ventricle and the left half of the corpus cahosmiL 
ety transverse fibres, and 5, longitudinal fibres of coinpus caUosum ; c, anterior, 
and dy posterior cornua of lateral ventricle; c, septuan lucidum; /, corpus 
striatum ; g, tsenia semiclrcularis ; A, optic thalamus ; A, choroid plexus ; Z, tienja 
hippocampi; tn, hippocampus major; n, hippocampus minor; o, exniuentia ool- 
lateralis. 

direction. If the corpus callosum be now cut through on 
each side of its mesial line, the large cavity or lateral 
vmlricle in each hemisphere will be opened into. 

The lateral ventricle is subdivided into a central space 
or body, and three bent prolongations or cornua; the 
amterioT cornu extends forwards and outwards into the 
frontal lobej the posterior cornu curves backwards, 
outwards, and inwards into the occipital lobe; the 
scendmg cornu curves backwards, outwards, downwards, 
forwards, and inwards, behind and below the optic tha- 
lamus into the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. On the floor of 
the central space may be seen from before backwards the 
,grey upper surface of the pear-shaped corpus striatum, and 
to its inner and posterior part a small portion of the optic 
thalamus, whilst between the two is the curved flat band, 
the taenia semidrcularis. Resting on the upper surface of 
the thalamus is the vascular fringe of the velum interposi- 
tum, named choroid plescus, and immediately internal to 
this fringe is the free edge of the white posterior pillar of 
the fornix. The anterior cornu has the anterior end of the 
corpus striatmn projecting into it. The posterior cornu 
has an elevation on its floor, the hippocampus minor, and 
between this cornu and the descending cornu is the eleva- 
tion called emi/nentia collateraUs. 

Extending down the descending cornu and following 
its curvature is the hippocampus major, which terminates 
below in a nodular end, the pes hippocampi ; on its inner 
border is the white taenia hippocampi, continuous above 
with the posterior pillar of the fornix. If the tdenia be 
drawn on one side the hippocampal fissure is exposed, at 
the bottom of which the grey matter of the gyrus hippo* 
campi may be seen to form a well-defined dentated border 
(the so-called fascia dentata). The choroid plexus of thi*- 
pia mater turns round the g;;^s hippocampi, and enters the 
descending cornu through the great transverse fissure be- 
tween the taenia hippocampi and optic thalamus. The 
lateral ventricle is lined by a cylindrical endothelium. 
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wliich. is in many parts ciliated, and widch rests on a layer 
of neuroglia. This lining is continuous through the fora- 
men of Monro -with that of the third ventricle, wMch 
again is continuous with the lining of the fourth ventricle 
through the aqueduct of Sylvius. A little fluid is con- 
tained in the cerebral ventricles, which, under some patho- 
logical conditions, may increase greatly in quantity, so 
as to occasion considerable dilatation of the ventricular 

cavities. -jm 

If the corpus callosum be now divided about its midcUe 



75.— A deeper dlsBection of fche lateral yentricle, and of the yeliim irtter- 
poHitom. o, nader surfaee of corpus cslloBuin, turued back ; 5, 5, posterior 
pillttrs of the fornix, turned back ; c, e, anterior pUlara of the fornix ; d, yelnm 
inteipoaitum and yeina of Galen; filth ventricle; / /, corpus striatum; 
ff, taenia flemlctrcularlB ; A, A, optic thalamus; Jt, choroid plexus ; J, tsenia 
hippocampi; m, hippocampus major in descending; cornu; fi, hippocampus 
minor ; o, eminentia coUateralia 

by a transverse incision, and the posterior half of this 
structure be turned back, the body of the fornix on which 
the corpus callosum rests is exposed. If the /anterior half 
of the corpus callosum be now turned forward, the grey 
partition, or septvm luddurriy between the two lateral ventri- 
cles is exposed This septum fits into the interval between 
the under surface of the corpus callosupa and the upper 
surface of the anterior part of the fornix. It consists of 
two layers of grey matter, between which is a narrow ver- 
tical mesial space, the ventricle. If the septum be 
now removed, the anterior part of the fornix is brought 
into view. 

The fornix or arch is an arch-shaped band of nerve fibres 
emending in the antero-posterior direction. Its ante- 
rior end forms the anterior piers or pillars of the arch, its 
posterior end posterior piers on pUlars, whilst the inter- 
mediate body of the fornix forms the summit or crown of 
the arch. It consists of two lateral halves, one belonging 
to each hemisphere. At the summit of the arch the two 
lateral halves are conjoined to form the body; but in front 
of the body the two halves separate from each other, and 
form two anterior pillars, which descend in front of the 
third ventricle to the base of the cerebrum, where they 
form the corpora albicantiaf and then enter the substance 
of the optic thalamus. Behind the body the two halves 
diverge much more from each other, and form the posterior 
pillars; each of which curves downwards and outwards 
into the descending cornu of the ventricle, and, under the 


name of toenia hippocampi, forms the free border of the 
hippocampus major. If the body of the fornix be now 
di^ded by a transverse incision, its anterior part thrown 
forwards, and its posterior part backwards, the great trans- 
verse fissure of the cerebrum is opened into, and the velum 
interpositum lying in that fissure is exposed. 

The velv/TKi interpositVfm is an expanded fold of pia mater, 
which passes into the interior of the hemispheres through 
the great transverse fissure. It is triangular in shape; its 
base is in a line with the posterior end of the coipus callosum, 
where it is continuous with the external pia mater ; its 
lateral TnargitiR are fringed by the choroid plexuses, which 
are seen in the bodies and descending cornua of the lateral 
ventrides, where they are invested by the endothelial 
lining of those cavities. Its apex, where the two choroid 
plexuses blend with each other, lies just behind the 
anterior pillara of the fornix. The interval between the 
apex and these pillars is the aperture of communication 
between the two lateral ventrides and the third, already 
referred to as the foramen of Monro. The choroid plexuses 
contain the small chxiroidal arteries, which supply the cor- 
pora striata, optic thalami, and corpora quadrigemina j and 
the blood from these bodies is returned by small veins, 
which join to form the veins of Oalen (Fig. 76). These veins 
paaa along the centre of the velum, and, as is shown in Fig. 
63, open into the straight sinus. If the velum inteipoaitum 
be now carefully raised from before backwards, the optic 
thalftmi, third veutride, pineal gland, and corpora quadri- 
gemina are exposed. 

The optic tli/odfmus is a large, somewhat ovoid body 
situated be h ind the corpus striatum, and abc»ve the orua 
cerebri Its upper surface is partly seen in the floor of 
the body of the lateral ventride, but is for the most part 
covered by the fornix and velmn interpositum. Its postero- 
inferior surface forma the roof of the descending comu of 
the ventride, whilst its inner surface forms the side wail 
of the third ventride. At its outer and posterior part are 
two slight elevations, placed one on eadi side of the optic 
tract, and named respectively corpus genieulatum internum 
and externum. 

The third ventricle is a cavity situated in the mesial 
plane between the two optic thalami. Its roof is formed 
by the vdum interpositum and body of fornix ; its floor, 
by the pons Tarini, corpora albicantia, tuber cinereum, 
infundibulum, and optic commissure ; its anterior bound- 
ary, by the anterior pillars of the fornix, anterior commis- 
sure, and lamina cineroa ; its posterior boundary, by the 
corpora quadrigemina and posterior commissure. The 
cavity of this veutride is of small size in the living head, 
for the inner surfaces of the two thalami are connected 
together by intermediate grey matter, named the middle 
or soft commissure; but m taking the brain out of the 
cranM cavity this commissure is usually more or less torn 
through, and the cavity is consequently enlarged. Imme- 
<^tely m front of the oorjaora quadrigemina, the white 
fibres of the posterior commissure pass across between the 
two optic thalami If the anterior pillars of the fornix be 
separated from each other, the white fibres of the anterior 
commissure may he seen entering tih,e two corpora striata. 

The pineal body is a reddish cone-shaped body, enveloped 
by the veli^ interpositum, and situated upon the more 
anterior pair of the corpora qnadrigemiua. From its broad 
anterior end two white hands, the peduncles of the pineal 
body, pass forwards, one on the inner side of ea«h optic 
thalamus. Each peduncle joins, along with the tsenia 
semcircula^, the anterior pillar of the fornix of ita own 
side. In its structure this body consists of a vascular 
stroma of connective tissue, in the meshes of which 
l^phoid cells ate contained. Branched corpusdes are 
also found not unlike nerve cells. Amylaeeous and gritty 
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calcareous particles, constituting the hrain sandy are also 
found in it Usually it is hollowed out into two or more 
small cavities. The function of the pineal body is not 
understood, but both it and the pituitary body, which 
pcmess a certain structural correspondence, are usually 
referred to the type of the ductless glands. 

The corpora quadrigemina or optic lobes are situated 
behind and between the two optic thalami, and rest upon 
the posterior surface of the crura cerebri. The division 
into two lateral halves is marked by a shallow longitu- 
dinal fissure, and the subdivision of each half into an an- 
terior and a posterior eminence, by a shallow transverse 
fissure. The anterior pair of eminences are called nates; 
the posterior, testes. From each testis a strong white 
band, the superior peduncle of live cerebellum, passes back- j 
wards to the cerebellum, and stretching between the pair | 
of peduncles is the mlve of Vieussens or anterior medullary 
velum. The corpora quadrigemina are tunnelled in the 
antero-posterior direction by the aqueduct of Sylvius, which 
opens anteriorly mto the third ventricle immediately below 
the posterior commissure, and posteriorly into the fourth 
ventricle under cover of the valve of Vieussens. It is 
lined by a cylindrical ciliated endothelium. 

Intbrntaij Strijcttjrb of the Cerebrum. — The cere- 
bnim is composed both of grey and white matter, the 
general relations of these two forms of nerve matter to 
each other may be seen by making sections through the 
cerebrum. The determination, however, of their minute 
structure, and of the relations and connections of the 
nerve fibres to the nerve cells is, owing to the delicacy 
of the organ, one of the most difficult departments of ana- 
tomical study. Sevej*al anatomists have endeavoured to 
trace out the course of the nerve fibres in the organ, and 
though our knowledge is by no means complete, yet many 
important facts have undoubtedly been ascertained These 
facts have been summarised, aud numerous valuable addi- 
tions made to them by Meynert in a recent elaborate 
memoir, which has been frequently consulted and made use 
of in writing the following description. 

The Orey Matter of the cerebrum is disposed in three 
great groups : a, The grey matter of the cortex of the hemi- 
si)heres ; b, the grey matter of the great ganglia of the base 
of the cerebrum ] c, the central grey matter which forms 
the wall of the cerebral end of the cerebro-spinal tube. 

a, The grey matter of the cortex of the hemisphere forms 
the superficial part of the convolutions, and is known as 
the great hemispherical ganglion, but in some localities, as 
at the loci perforati antioi and the septum lucidum, it has 
received distinctive names. When a convolution is divided 
vertically the grey matter is seen to be confined to the 
surface and to enclose a white core. The grey matter 
presents a laminated appearance, and as a rule consists of 
five or six layers, which are composed of the characteristic 
pyramidal nerve cells of the cortex of the cerebrum, of nerve 
fibres, of matrix or neuroglia, and of blood-vessels. The 
most superfickd layer consists of neuroglia, in which nerve 
fibres extend parcel to the surface of the convolutions. 
In the deeper layers are found the pyramidal nerve cells, 
which lie with their long axes vertical to the surface of 
the convolutions, and wMch contain angular nuclei. From 
the observations of Lockhart Clarke, Arndt, Cleland, and 
Meynert, there can be no doubt that the pyramidal nerve 
cells vary in relative size and in numbers in the different 
layers of riie grey cortex, and that the largest sized pyra- 
midal cells lie in the third and fourth layers. L. Clarke 
stated that the cells of aU the layers of the posterior or 
occipital lobe were small and of nearly uniform size, whilst 
in the convolutions anterior to it numerous cells of a much 
larger kind were found ; but though it is undoubtedly true 
tliat large pyramidal cells are found in the frontal lobe in 
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considerable numbers, and that the greater number of the 
cells of the occipital lobe are small and nearly uniform in 
size, there is no difficidty in recognising in^ the occipital 
lobe a small proportion of cells, quite equal in magnitude 
to the largest cells of the frontal lobe, interspersed amongst 
the smaller pyramidal cells. The nerve fibres which ascend 
into the grey matter from the white core of the convolution 
radiate into its several layers, and are apparently continuous 
with the basal axis-cylinder processes of the nerve cells. 
According to Cleland, the elongated apices of the cells, 
which are directed to the surface of the convolution, are 
continuous with the nerve fibres situated in the superficial 
layer of horizontal fibres. Immediately subjacent to the 
large pyramidal cells numerous small, irregularly shaped 
nerve corpuscles, like those of the internal granule layer of 
the retina, form the ao-c&lled granule layer ot the grey matter. 
Fusiform cells, which give off lateral processes, are found 
in the deepest layer of the grey matter, and form the 
claustral layer of Meynert, Gerlach has described here, 
as in the spinal cord; a network of extremely minute nerve 
fibres, with which the branched lateral processes of the 
nerve cells are apparently continuous. The neuroglia con- 
tains multitudes of sm^ rounded corpuscles. In it also 
are found small stellate cells, provided with minute branched 
processes, which cells, as Meynert states, are so pellucid, 
that in the healthy brain they seem to be only free nuclei ; 
it is difficult to say whether these cells belong to the 
neuroglia, or are nerve cell elements. The grey cortex of 
the cerebrum is much more vascular than the white matter. 
The arteries derived from the pia mater pass vertically into 
it, and end in a close polygonal network of capillaries ; but 
it is also traversed by the arteries, which terminate in the 
capillary network of supply for the white matter. 

In the grey matter of the cortex of the occipital lobe 
eight layers have been described by Clarke and Meynert. 
The increase in number is due to the intercalation of two 
additional granule layers, which coalesce and fonn a dis- 
tinct white band in the grey matter, owing, as Meynert 
states, to the absence of pigment in the cells of the granule 
layers. 

The grey matter of the cortex of the island of Reil and 
of the convolutions bounding the Sylvian fissure contains a 
veiy large proportion of fusiform cells. They form the chief 
constituent of the grey daustrum, situated deeper than the 
grey matter of the island, and separated from the outer part 
of the corpus striatum by a thin layer of white matter. 
Fusiform cells also occur abundantly in the nucleus amyg- 
dalm, a grey mass situated below the corpus striatum, 
which in some sections seems as if isolated, but in reahty 
is continuous with the grey matter of the inferior temporo- 
sphenoidal convolution. 

The grey matter of the cortex of the gyrus hippocampi 
and of the hippocampus major is apparently destitute of 
both the granule and claustral layers of cells. Its super- 
ficial layer has been named the nudear lamina, and contains 
small and scattered nerve corpuscles. Next this lamina 
lies the striatum reticulare, in which the apices of the 
numerous pyramidal cells of the third layer branch and 
again unite to form a delicate network. Deeper than the 
pyramidal cells is a thick layer of so-called granules,^* 
which A. B. Stirling recognised some years ago as like 
the granules of the rust coloured layer of the cerebellum ; 
like them they consist of a well-defined nucleus invested 
by deUcate branched protoplasm. The grey matter of the 
two layers of the septum lucidum, though included be^ 
tween the corpus callosum and fornix, is yet in the same 
plane as the grey matter of the cortex of the inner surface 
of the hemispheres, but is cut off from it by the develop- 
ment of the transverse fibres of the cotpus caHosim 
The grey matter of the locus perforatus enticus contains 
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dusters of minute granules and a compact arrangement of 
^ small nerve cells. 

h, The great ganglia of the base of the cerebrum are the 
corpora striata, the optic thalami, the corpora geniculata, 
the corpora qu^rigemina, and the locus niger in each crus 
cerebri 

The corpus striatum cerebri consists of two masses of 
grey matter separated from each other by numerous striae 
of white fibres, which ascend from below upwards through 
its substance. The upper mass of grey matter projects 
into the lateral Tentricle, and is called the intrar-ventricular 
portion or nud&oi cmdatus. The lower extrarventricular 
portion or nuoleas lenticularU forms the outer and lower 
part *of the corpus striatum, and is separated by the 
claustnim from the island of EeiL Multipolar nerve cells 
are found in both the caudate and lenticular masses, and in 
the latter ceils of large size have been seen. The optic 
thalamus forms an almost continuous mass of grey matter 
traversed by nerve fibres, which are not, however, collected 
into definite strim. The nerve cells in the gi’ey matter are 
both multipolar and fusiform. The eactemal corpus geni- 
culatum consists of alternate layers of grey and white 
matter, due to the zig-zag folding of the grey matter ; the 
nerve cells are multipolar, and contain pigment In the 
internal corpus geniculatum the cells are smaller in size 
and fusiform. The grey matter of the corpora quadiigemina 
consists of two distinct masses. One, the zonvlar layer^ 
lies near the surface, and containB fiTnaJl multipolar nerve 
cells j the o^er, the Syhian or central layer ^ lies at the sides 
of the Sylvian fissure and belongs to the grey matter of the 
wall of the cerebro-spinal tube, and serves as a centre of 
origin for the roots of both the 3d and 4th cranial nerves. 
The grey matter of the crus cerebri occupies the centre of 
the cerebral peduncle. Its cells are multipolar, and contain 
brown or black pigment, so that the name hem niger 
is applied to this collection of nerve cells. 

c, The central grey matter of the cerebrum is in series 
with the grey matter of the floor of the 4th ventricle and 
the grey matter of the spinal cord. It is situated around 
the Sylvian aqueduct, and at the sides and floor of the third 
ventricle, which form the cerebral portion of the cerebro- 
spinal tube. That which is situated in relation with the 
aqueduct of Sylvius forms the Sylvia/n or cei^ral lay^ just 
described in the corpora quadrigemina That which lies in 
relation to the third ventricle forms the middle or soft com- 
missure, and the well-defined grey layer whi A covers the 
inner wall of each optic thalamus; also the grey masses 
situated at the base of the brain between and in front of the 
crura cerebri, vm., the pons Tarini, tuber cineroum, lamitia 
cmerea, infundibulum, and the grey matter of the pituibaiy 
body.^ By some anatomists the grey matter of the pineal 
body is referred to the same category, but Arnold has pointed 
out that it is separated by its peduncle from the soft com- 
imssure ; and Meynert is disposed to regard it as a ganglion 
of origin of the tegmentunou Both the pituitary and pineal 
bodies contain, besides the nervous matter, structures of 
the type of the glands without ducts. 

The White Matter of the cerebrum consists of tracts or 
fasciculi of nerve fibres, of which~a, some connect the cere- 
brum with the lower divisions of the encephalon; 5, others 
connect the two hemispheres together; c, others connect 
different structures in the same hemisphere; d, others serve 
as ro^a of origin for the more anterior encephalic nerves. 

cs. The tracts of fibres which connect the cerebrum with 
the lower div^ions of the encephalon are caUed pedunmlar 
nbres. The largest of these peduncles are the two crura 
cerebT^ or c^c&rai: peduncles. Continuous below with the 
lon^tudinal fibres of the pons they ascend into the optic 
th^arni and corpora striata, and their fibres are named the 
VwmculaT fibres. IVom the corpora striata and optic 


thalami fibres radiate into the convolutions of the lobes of 
the hemisphere and form the corona radiata. To some 
extent the fibres of the corona are directly continuous with 
those of the cerebral peduncles, but there can be no doubt 
that a large portion of the peduncular fibres terminate in 
the grey matter of the ganglia of the base of the cerebrum, 
and that a still larger number arise from their nerve cells 
to aid in the formation of the corona radiata. The direct 
continuity, therefore, of many of the peduncular fibres with 
those of the corona is broken or interrupted by the inter- 
position of the cerebral ganglia, which Meynert has named 
ganglia of interruption. The peduncular fibres and those White 
of the corona constitute the cerebral portion of projection 

system of fibres of Meymert, a term devised to express that 
they conduct upwards to the grey cortex of the hemispheres 
sensory impulses derived from the external world, the 
image of winch is projected upon the cortex. But it should 
also not be forgotten that many of the fibres of this system 
conduct motor impulses downwards to be propagated along 
the motor cranial and spinal nerves. The peduncular fibres 
of the ermn cerebri are arranged in two groups, named 
respectively crusta and tegmentum, which are separated 
from each other by the neiwe cells of the locus niger. The 
crusta forms the superficial or anterior part of the crus, 

Its fibres are in greater part continuous with the longi- 
tudinal fibres of the pons derived from the anterior 
pyramids of the medulla; but it receives additional fibres 
from the grey matter of the locus niger, and from the cells 
of the Sylvian layer in the corpora quadrigemina. Some 
of the fibres of the crusta pass directly upwards as radiating 
fibres to the grey cortex of the occipital and temporal lobes, 
but the larger number terminate in the nucleus caudatus 
and nucleus lentioularis of the corpus striatum. From 
these nuclei a great mass of fibres radiates into the cortex 
of the fronto-parietal lobes, more especially the frontal, but 
a few also, bearing the special name of stria cornea, pass to 
the grey matter of the apex of the temporal lobe ; fibres 
also enter the convolutions of the insda. In additioxji to 
the radiating fibres, the grey matter of the corpus striatum 
gives origin to fibres of the middle root of the olfactory 
peduncle, and to conncctiug fibres with the grey matter of 
the septum lucidum. The tegmentum forms the posterior 
or deeper part of the crus cerebri. Its fibres are continuous 
with the longitudinal fibres of the pons derived from the 
olivary fasciculi, fasciculi teretes, and posterior j pyramids 
of the medulla. A few of the fibres of the tegmentum 
enter the corpora quadiigemina and corpora geniculata, but 
the great majority mtov the optic thalami, in tlio grey matter 
of which many evidently terminate, though some may pass 
through into the cortex of the hemispheres m fil>res of the 
corona radiata. But the grey matter of the thalamus gives 
ongin to numerous mcliating fibres ; those which arise in 
its posterior pari radiate into the occipital and temporal 
lobes, whilst those proceeding out of its anterior pari radiate 
into the frontal, parietal, and temporal lobes, axul the insula* 

In the optic thalamus tho fornix arises. Its fibres emerge 
from the under surface of the thalamus, fonn tim corpus 
albi^ns, and then pass backwards as the upper boundary 
of the great transverse fissure to end as the tmuia hippo- 
campi in the gyrus hippocampi; hence this con'^ulution has 
a special connection with the optic thalamus through the 
toxmx* In the corpus albicans the fibres of the fornix are 
arranged in loops, in the concavities of which nerve cells 
Th® optic thalamus also gives origin to the 
miame root of the optic tract Owing to the connections 
of the locus mger, nucleus caudatus, and nucleus lenticix- 
Ians with the crusta, Moyneri has named them the ganglia 
of the whilst the optic tlialami, conxira quadrige- 

mna, and gemci^ta are the ganglia of the tegmcMum. 
iue comparison of the human brain with those of different 
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Doammala has shown that the development of the henii- other, for the grey matter forms a con^nons 
spheres bears a direct relation to the size of the cmsta and the whole surface of the hemisphere. Jdence a ^ p 
its ganglia, whilst the development of the hemispheres is cerebral convolutions differs from a gronp ot mnsc es, 
in inverse relation to the size of the tegmentum and its member of which is undoubtedly a 

ganglia. muscle is isolated from those around it by a definite invest- 

The mperior pedAmcle% of the cerebellum connect that ing sheath. As regards internal structure, evi ence as 
organ with the cerebrum. They arise in the grey matter already been given that aU the convolutions are n 
of the vermiform process, ascend to the corpora quadri- structed on precisely the same plan, ^ 

gemina, and some fibres are even prolonged apparently pointed out that the convolutions are not conne 
into the tegmentum, and through it doubtless into the optic the same way with the great ^ cerebral gang i 

thalamus. structural modifications unquestionably point to function^ 

6, The fibres which connect together the two hemispheres differences in the several parts in which mey are 
are called commissural fibres. The largest of these com- But further, special connections through the arena ® 
missures is the corpus callomm^ which, as has already been are established between cert^n convolutions an no e 
described, connects corresponding convolutions in the tween others, and it is possible not only that ^ ic 
opposite hemispheres. As its fibres lie on a plane superior combinations of convolutions through an interc anp 
to those of the corona radiata, the two systems of fibres internuncial fibres may condition a particular s a e o 
intersect with each other on their way to the convolutions, intellectual activity, but that these combinations psocia e 
The ant&rior commissure, though often described as con- various convolutions togetpr in the performance ot a given 
necting the two corpora striata, yet, as Spurzheim pointed intellectual act, just as in the muscular jystem sever 
out half a century ago, passes through these bodies to the muscles are as a rule associated togetpr for the performance 
convolutions around the Sylvian fissure, and gives a root of a given movement. A clue to the special functions o 
of origin to the olfactory nerve. The posterwr commissure the convolutions may perhaps be ^ obtamed by studying 
passes into the two optic thalami ; some of its fibres are their connections, just as the action of membOTS of 
said to extend into the tegmentum, and others into the siib- a group of muscles is ascertained by examinmg the direc- 
Btance of the hemisphere. tion of their fibres and the attachment of them terminal 

c, The tracts which connect different convolutions in the tendons. mi i 1 4 . i? 

same hemisphere are named aremte fibres, oxfihroe proprim. Mass and Wbight of the Brain. The human brain eig \ o 
The arcuate fibres are situated immediately beneath the is absolutely bigger and heavier than the Imam of any 
inner surface of the cortex of the hemispheres, and connect animal, except the elephant and the larger whale^ It is 
together the grey matter of adjacent convolutions. In also heavier relatively to the bulk and weight of the body 
some localities they are strongly marked, and have received than are the brains of lower animals, except in some small 
special names. birds and mammals. Considerable variations, however, 

The /ascicwZzw uncinatus’psj^Q^ across the Sylvian fissure, exist in the size and weight of the human bram, pt only 
traverses the claustrum and amygdala, and connects the in the different races of mankind, but in individuals of the 
convolutions of the frontal with those of the temporo- same race and in the two sexes. The heaviest braip occur 
sphenoidal lobe. The fillip of the gyrus fomicatus extends in the white races. The average weight of the admt Euro- 
longitudinally in that convolution, immediately above the pean male brain is 49 to 60 oz., that of the adult female 
corpus callosum, from its anterior to its posterior ends, and 44 to 46 oz. ; so that the brain of a man is on the average 
connects two different parts of its grey matter together, fully 10 per cent, heavier than that of a woman. The 
The l<m^Uudiml fibres of the corjms callosum, or nmues greater weight of the brain in man as compared with woman 
of Lan^isi, also connect the anterior and posterior ends of is not in relation merely to his greater bulk, but is afunda- 
the callosal convolution. The longitudinal inferior fasdr mental sexual distinction ; for, whilst there is a difference 
cuius connects the convolutions of the occipital with those of 10 per cent, in the brain weight, the average stature of 
of the temporal lobe. Longitudinal fibres lie on the inner women is, as Thurnam has calculated, only 8 per cent, leas 
surface of the septum lucidum, and extend into the gyrus than that of men. Dr Boyd states that the average weight 
fomicatus. of newly born male infant is 11*67 oz. ; m 

The corpora quadrigemina are connected with the optic the female only 10 oz. ^ The exact age at which the brain 
thalami by nervous tracts called hrachia, and smaller tracts reaches its maximum size has been variously placed at from 
also connect the thalami with the corpora geniculata. The the 3d to the 8th years by different authors ; but it con- 
peduncles of the pineal gland connect that body with the tinues to increase in weight to 26 or 30, or even 40. 
fornix, and are probably continued into the optic thalamus. After 60 the brain begins to diminish in weight ; in aged 
The ttenia semicircularis is also at one end apparently con- males the average weight is about 46 oz,, in females about 
nected with the optic thalamus, but its posterior termination 41 oz. In some cases the adult brain considerably exceeds 
is not well ascertained. average weight. The brains of several men distinguisbed 

The great cerebral ganglia and the central mt^sses of grey for their intellectual attainments have been weighed : the 
matter are centres of origin for senaori-motor nerves. The brain of Cuvier weighed 64J oz.; of Dr Abercrombie, 63 
hemispherical ganglia, again, are the parts of the brain oz.; of Professor Goodsir, 67 f oz.; of Spurzheim, 66 oz. ; 
associated with the inteUectual processes. The question of Sir J. Y. Simpson, 64 oz. ; of Agass^ 63*4 oz. ; and of 
has often been put, Are not the individual convolutions Dr Chalmers, 63 oz. But high bram weights have also been 
distinct organs Lch endowed with special properties? and found where there was no evidence of great intellectual 
various arguments based on physiological, pathological, and capacity. Peacock weighed four male brains which ranged 
anatomical grounds have been advanced in support of tbis from 62-76 to 61 oz.; Boyd, a specimen of 60*76 oz.; and 
Droposition In connection with the anatomical branch of Turner has recorded one of a boy aged fifteen which 
the argument it may be stated that the convolutions possess, weighed 60 oz. In the brains of the msane high brain 
not only in man but in all animals with convoluted brains, weights have also been observed. Buckmll met with a 
ffreat regularity' both in position and arrangement ; but brain in a male epileptic which weighed 64 J oz. ; Thurnam, 
Lecialisation of form is not in itself a sufficient test of one which weighed 62 ozl; and in the West Riding Asylum, 
speciaHsation of function, Ag^in, though the convolutiouB out of 375 males examined, the weigh t of the brain in 30 
live definite forms they are not disconnected from each cases was 66 oz. or upwards, and the highest weights wew 
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61 oz. in a case of senile dementia, 60J oz, in a case of 
dementia, and 60 oz. in one of melancholia. No case has 
as yet been recorded of the weight of the brain in a woman 
possessing intellectual eminence; but Boyd met with a 
woman’s brain as high as 55-25 oz., and many instances of 
upwards of 50 oz. in women where there was no evidence of 
high mental endowment. Skae, in a female monomaniac, 
observed a brain which weighed 61|- oz.; and of 300 
females examined in the West Biding Asylum the weight 
of the brain in 26 cases was 50 oz. or upwards, the highest 
weights being 56 and 56 oz. in two cases of mania^ The 
size and weight of the brain do not therefore, per give 
an exact method of estimating the intellectual power of the 
individual, and a high brain weight and great intellectual 
capacity are not necessarily correlated with each other. It 
seems certain, if the human brain, even amongst the most 
uncultivated peoples, falls below 30 oz., that this low weight 
is not merely incompatible with intellectual power and 
activity, but is invariably associated with idiocy or imbe- 
cility; so that the human brain has a minimum, weight 
below which intellectual action is impossible. Amongst the 
more cultivated races the minimum weight-limit of intelli- 
gence is, however, in all probability higher than 30 oz. It 
has been placed by Broca at 32 oz. for the female, and 37 oz. 
for the male brain ; and Thurnam’s numbers are almost the 
same. To how low a weight the brain in the microcepha- 
lous idiot may fall is well shown in a case recorded by TheUe, 
where it weighed only 10 '6 oz., in Gore’s case of 10 oz. 5 
grs., and in Marshall’s case, 8|- oz. But instances are not 
wanting in which the brains of idiots have exceeded even 
60 oz. Langdon Down observed the brain of a male idiot 
aged 22, which weighed 59J oz.; and J. B. Tuke has 
recently met with a brain of 60 oz. in a male idiot aged 37, 
the capacity of whose cranium was llOJ cubic inches. In 
the West Biding Asylum tables the brain weights in 10 ■ 
idiots were not less than 34 oz., and in 6 cases exceeded 40 
oz. As yet the opportunities of weighing the brain in the 
coloured races of men have been but scanty. But from a 
very extensive series of observations made by Barnard Davis, 
not on the brains themselves, but on the cubic capacities of 
crania, from which an approximate estimate of the brain 
weight may be obtained with a fair measure of accuracy, 
the following facts are derived : — ^The average weight of 
the male brain in the African races is 46*6 oz.; of the 
female brain, 42*7 oz. : the average weight of the male 
bram in the Australian races is 42-8 oz. ; of the female 
brain, 39 "2 oz.: the average weight of the male brain in 
the Oceanic races, 46*6 oz. ; of the female brain, 43 oz, 
The conclusions which may legitimately be drawn from an 
analysis of Barnard Davis’s observations are as follows ; — 
1st, That the average brain weight is considerably higher 
in the civilised European than in the savage races ; 2d, 
That the range of variation is much greater in tho former 
than in the latter ; 3d, That there is an absence, almost 
complete, of specimens heavier than 54 oz. in the exotic 
races, so that the higher terms of the series are not repre- 
sented ; 4th, That though the male brains are heavier than 
the female, there is not the same amount of difference in 
the average brain weight between the two sexes in the 
uncultivated as in the cultivated peoples. 

No reliable determinations have as yet been made of the 
exact proportion, as regards bulk and weight, which the 
convolutions bear to the corpora striata, optic thalami, and 
corpora (luadrigemina, but data are obtainable of the rela- 
tive weight of the pons, cerebellum, and medulla to the 
entire encephalon. Between the ages of 20 and 70 the 
ratio of weight of the pons, cerebellum, and medulla, to the 

iOO? a-nd this relative weight is 
' vnrtually the same in both sexes. 

OeIGIN, AND DISTRIBUTION OF THB 


[nervous system— 

EnobphaIiIO Neetbs. — S everal pairs of nerves, called Cranial 
npiui.T, or Bnoephawo, arise from the under surface or" 0 rvea. 
base of the encephalon, and pass outwards through foramina 
situated in the floor of the cranial cavity. Continental 
anatomists usually enumerate twelve pairs of cranial nerves; 
but because in one locality two of these nerves He together 
and pass through the same foramen, and in another spot 
three of these nerves emerge together from the skvdl, British 
anatomists have restricted the number to niiie pairs. 

These nerves are numbered from before backwards, in the 
order in which they are seen at tho base of the brain. 

The naniHs appHed to the individual nerves, and tlieir 
numerical designations, aewrding to both the Continental 
and British methods, are given in the following table 

ConHntiiifal Brltieh. 

Olfactory Nerves, 1st pair 1st pair 

Optic Nerves, 2d „ 2d „ 

Oculo-motor Nerves, 3rd „ 8rd „ 

Troolilear Nerves, 4tlj „ 4tli ,, 

Trifacial or Trigeminal Nerves,... fitb „ ftth „ 

Abducent Nerves, 6tli „ 6tli 

Facial Nerves (Portio dura), 7tb „ J 

Auditory Nerves (Portio mollis), 8tb „ j 

Glosso-pharyugeal Nerves, i)tli ,, ) 

Pneumogaatric Nerves (Vagus), 10th ,, > 8th 

)mal Accessory Nerves, 11th „ ) 

ypogloasal Nerves...... 12th „ 9th „ 


These nerves may be arranged in three groups according 
to the presence or absence of motor and mmovy iibres. 

First group. — Semor^ nerves, or nerves of special sensei 
a, olfactory, the nerve of smell; 5, optic, nerve of sight; 

Cf auditory, nerve of hearing. 

Second group. -^Motor nerves : a, oculo-motor, the prin- 
cipal nerve of supply for the muscles of the eyeball; ft, 
trochlear, the nerve for the superior obUqu© muscle ; c, 
abducent, the nerve for the external rectus ; rf, portio dura, 
the nerve for the facial muscles of expression j e, spinal 
accessory, the nerve which gives a motor root to the 
pneumogastric, and 8upj)lios tho sterno*maatoid and tra- 
pezius muscles; /, hypoglossal, the nerve for the muscles 
of the tongue. 

Third group. — M%x€d neiwes : a, trifacial, distributcil 
the muscles of mastication, the skin of the face, various 
mucous membranes, and to the anterior and lateral surfaces 
of the tongue, where it may play the jjart of a nerve of the 
special sense of taste ; 6, glosso-pharyngeal, distributed to 
the mucous membrane of the pharynx, to certain palato-- 
pharyngeal muscles, and to the mucous mambrano of the 
back of the tongue, where it acts as a nerve of the special 
sense of taste; c, the pneumogastric, cotgoined with the 
internal division of the spinal accessory, is distributed 
to several muscles, mucous membranes, and internfd 
organs. 

The consideration of the 1st group of cranial nerves 
may appropriately be deferred until the organs of sense, 
in wliich they terminate, are described. The anatomy of 
the motor nerves is as Mows ; — 

The Oculomotor or third nerve springs out of the inner Motor 
surface of the crus cerebri When its fibres are traced into 
the crus, some are seen to ijass to the nerve cells of the 
locus niger, whilst others sink into the coriJora quadri- 
gemina, and extend as far as the Sylvian group of large 
nerve cells. The nerve, after it has emerged from the 
crus, runs forwards in the outer wall of oavernous 
sinus, and enters the orbit through the sphenoidal fissure, 

P levator palpabrge superiorfs, the superior, 

inferior, and internal recti muscles, and the Inferior oblique. 

It contributes the short or motor root to the ciliary ganglion, 
and through it influences the iris and ciliary muscles within 
the eyeball. It also communicates with the cavernous 
plexus of the sympathetia 


anatomy 
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The Trochlearis or fourth, the smallest cranial nerve, 
lies at the outer side of the crus cerebri. When traced 
backwards to its origin it is seen to sink into the valve of 
Vieussens, where its fibres divide into three roots: one 
decussates across the valve with a root of the corresponding 
nerve on the opposite side; another passes backwards to 
the locus cseruleus; the third sinks into the corpora quadri- 
gemina and reaches the Sylvian group of nerve cells, from 
which the third nerve also arises. The fourth nerve runs 
forward in the outer wall of the cavernous sinus, enters 
the orbit through the sphenoidal fissure, and ends in the 
superior oblique muscle. It also communicates with the 
cavernous plexus of the sympathetic. 

The AhdUfCent or dxth nerve springs out of the groove 
between the lower border of the pons and the anterior 
pyramid of the medulla oblongata. Its roots sink deeply 
into the pons, and arise from a nucleus of grey matter at 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, common to it and the portio 
dura^ The sixth nerve runs forward in the inner wall of 
the cavernous sinus, enters the orbit through the sphenoidal 
fissure, and ends in the external rectus muscle. It com- 
municates with the carotid plexus of the sympathetic. 

The Portio dura or motor facial portion of the seventh 
nerve springs out of the groove between the lower border 
of the pons and the restiform body. Its roots sink deeply* 
into the pons, and whilst some of its fibres arise from a 
. grey nucleus, at the floor of the fourth ventricle, common 
to it and the sixth nerve, others ascend from a nucleus 
'^srhich, according to Meynert, Hes just on the outer side of 
the superior oHvary body, and others again decussate 
across the median raphe of the pons. An accessory por- 
tion, called portio intermedia^ which is said to arise from 
the lateral columns of the cord, joins the portio dura. 
The portio dura enters the internal auditory meatus in the 
petrous-temporal bone along with the auditory nerve; but 
at the bottom of the meatus it leaves that nerve and enters 
the aqueduct of Fallopius along which it is conducted 
through the^bone to emerge at the stylo-mastoid foramen. 
When in the aqueduct it forms a knee-shaped bend, and 
expands into a small ganglion, which is joined by the 
great, small, and external petrosal nerves, and through the 
external petrosal it communicates with the sympathetic. 
The portio dura gives off — a, a minute branch to the sta- 
pedius muscle ; h, the chorda tympani, which, entering the 
tympanum, passes across that cavity, emerges through the 
Glaserian fissure, and joins the lingual branch of the fifth 
nerve, which it accompanies as far as the submaxillary 
ganglion ; it gives a branch to the ganglion, and one to 
the lingualia muscle. After the portio dura has passed 
t hrough the stylo-mastoid foramen it gives off — c, the 
Hor auricular branch to the occipital belly of the occipito- 
frontalis and to the retrahens ^urem muscle, and d, the 
digastrichxmok to the posterior belly of the digastric and 
etylo-hyoid muscles ; and then runs forwards through the 
parotid gland to the face, where it breaks up into numerous 
{e) facial branches to supply the facial muscles of expres- 
sion and the buccinator muscle. The facial is also the 
secretory nerve for the salivary glands. Through the 
chorda tympani it influences the secretion of the submaxil- 
lary and sublingual glands, and through the connection 
between its lesser petrosal nerve and the auriculo-temporal 
in the otic ganglion it influences the parotid gland. 

The Spinal Accessory is the lowest division of the eigUh 
Tterce, It springs out of the side of the medulla oblongata, 
and from the lateral column of the cervical part of the 
spinal cord as low as the fifth cervical nerve : its roots 
arise from the intermedio-lateral group of nerve cells in 
the cord, and from a nucleus of grey matter in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle. The spinal fibres of origin enter the 
8k\ill through the foramen niagumjom the fibres from the 


medulla, and leave the cranial cavity through the jugular 
foramen. This nerve, purely motor in function, is sub- 
divided into two parts, an internal and an external The 
esotemal passes obliquely outwards across the side of the 
neck, pierces the sterno-mastoid, and ends in the trapezius, 
both of which muscles it supplies. The internal the 
pneumogastric nerve, of which it forms the motor or acces- 
sory root, and is distributed along with it. 

The Hypoglossal or ninth nerve springs out of the groove 
between the anterior pyramid and oliva^ body of the 
medulla oblongata, in series with the anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves. Its roots pass through the medulla to the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, to arise from the nerve cells 
in two nuclei of grey matter situated close to the median 
furrow. This grey matter is in series with the anterior 
cornua in the spinal cord. The nerve passes out of the 
skull through the anterior condyloid foramen, and arches 
across the side of the neck to the tongue, to end in glossed 
branches for the supply of the intrinsic and extrinsic 
muscles of the tongue. It also gives off — a, the descendens 
noni branch, which, after been joined by the commnmicantes 
noni from the cervical plexus, supplies the omo-hyoid, 
stemo-hyoid, and sterno-thyroid muscles ; h, the thyro-hyoid 
branch to the thyro-hyoid muscle ; c, the genio-hyoid 
branch to the genio-hyoid muscle. It communicates in the 
neck with the sympathetic, vagus, Lingual branch of the 
fifth, and cervical plexus. 

The group of mixed nerves will now be considered. 

The Trifacial or fifth is the largest cranial nerve. It Mixed 
springs by two distinct roots out of the side of the pons. ^ 
The smaller or motor root arises from the nerve cells of 
nucleus of grey matter situated in the back of the pons, 
near the floor of the upper part of the fourth ventricle. 

The larger or sensory root has, according to Meynert, a 
complex origin — a, from a nucleus of grey matter in the 
pons to the outer side of the origin of the motor root ; h, 
by descending fibres which arise from nerve cells in the 
substance of the corpora quadrigemina, from the ^ey 
matter of the locus cseruleus, and from the longitudinal 
fibres of the pons ; c, by ascending fibres which apparently 
arise from the grey tubercle of Eolando ; d, probably by 
fibres which traverse and embrace the superior peduncle of 
the cerebeEtun. As the large sensory root of the fifth lies 
on the petrous bone it expands into the Gasserian ganglion, 
which resembles in structure the ganglion on the posterior 
root of a spinal nerve. From this ganglion three large 
branches arise, named respectively the 1st, 2d, and Sd 
divisions of the ganglion. 

The 1st or O'^thalmic division is the upper sensory nerve 
of the face, and divides into three branches, which pass 
out of the cranial cavity through the sphenoidal fissure. By 
its lachrymal branch it supplies the lachrymal gland, and 
the outer part of the skin and coiajunctiva of the upper eye- 
lid ; by its frontal branch, the inner part of the skin and 
conjunctiva of the upper lid, and the skin of the forehead; 
by its oculonasal branch, it gives long ciliary nerves to the 
eyeball, and a nasal nerve to the mucous membrane of 
the nose, and the skin of the side of the nose. From the 
oculo-nasal nerve arises the long or sensory root of the 
ciliary ganglion, which lies in the cavity of the orbit, and 
which receives also a motor root from the third nerve, and 
a root from the sympathetic. This ganglion gives origin in 
the short ciliary nerves for the eyeball. 

The %d or Superior Mcudllary division is the sensory 
nerve for the middle part of the face. It leaves the skuIJ 
by the foramen rotundiun, passes across the spheno-maxillary 
fissure, then lies in the canal in the floor of the orbit, fruui 
which it emerges on the face through the infra-orbital 
foramen as the mfra-orUtal nerve. It giyes off a small 
orbital branch to a small part of the skin of the temple, 
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and that over the cheek hone ^ dental branches to the teeth 
in the upper jaw ; palpehral branches to the skin and con- 
junctiva of the lower eye-lid; imsal branches to the skin 
and mucous membrane of the nose ; lahial branches to the 
skin and mucous membrane of the upper lip. It also 
gives off, when in the spheno-niaxiHary fossa, spheno- 
palatine branches, which form the sensory root of the 
sphmo-palatine or MecheVs ganglion. This ganglion receives 
a motor root through the great petrosal nerve from the 
knee-shaped bend of the portio dura, and a sympathetic 
root from the carotid plexus, which runs along with the 
great petrosal, and forms with it the mdian nerve. Ike 
ganglion gives origin to— an orbital branch, which supplies 
a layer of non-striped muscular fibres, described by H. 
Muller and Turner as developed in connection with the 
periosteum of the orbit, where it covers the spheno-maxiHary 
fissure ; 5, upper nasal and nasa-palaime branches to the 
mucoua membrane of the nose and hard palate ; c, descend- 
injg palatine branches to the mucous membrane of the hard 
and soft palate; c?, pterygo-palatine to the mucous mem- 
brane of the upper part of the phamyx. 

The Zd or Inferior Maxillary division passes out of the 
skull through the foramen ovale, and as it does so is joined 
by the motor root of the 5th. By the junction a mixed 
nerve is formed, which is the sensory nerve for the lower 
part of the face, and the skin of the temple, and the motor 
nerve for the muscles of mastication. ImznecHately after 
passing through the foramen this nerve divides into a 
small and large division, in each of which motor and 
sensory fibres are found. The sTnall division supplies motor 
masticatory branches to the masseter, temporal, external, 
and internal pterygoid muscles ; but further it gives off a 
long buccal branch, which, though often described as the 
motor nerve for the buccinator muscle, is really a sensoiy 
nerve for the skin and mucous membrane of the cheek. 
The sensoiy nature of this nerve is proved, not only by 
physiologic^ and pathological experiments, but by tracing 
its fibres through the buccinator muscle to the mucous 
membrane. Turner has also recorded two cases in which 
the long buccal nerve arose as a branch of the sensoiy 
superior maxillary nerve. The large division separates 
into three branches — a, awrioulo-temporal, which ascends to 
supply the parotid gland, the skin of the auricle, external 
meatus, and temple, and the temporo-maxillary joint ; 6 , in- 
ferior dental^ which enters the dental canal in the lower jaw, 
and supplies the lower set of teeth and the skin and mucous 
membrane of the lower lip ; it also gives off a mylo-hyoid 
branch to the mylo-hyoid and anterior belly of the digas- 
tric muscle; c, lingual or gustatory^ which runs forward 
along the side of the tongue to end in the filiform and 
fungiform papillse of its mucous membrane. The lingual 
branches are sensoiy nerves of touch, though-some physiolo- 
gists believe that they are also nerves of taste. Connected 
with the branches of the inferior maxillary division are 
two small ganglia, which, like the ciliary and spheno-pala- 
tine ganglia, are of a greyish colour, contain nerve cells, 
and receive roots from motor, sensory, and sympathetic 
nerves. The submaanllary ganglion lies under cover of the 
mylo-hyoid muscle, and receives a root from the motor 
chorda tympani nerve, a root from the sensory lingual, and 
a S3nnpathetic root. It gives branches to the sub-maxillary 
and sublingual salivary glands. The otic ganglion lies close 
to the Eustachian tube, and receives a root from the mus- 
cular nerve to the internal pterygoid, a root from the 
sensory auriculo-bemporal, and a sympathetic root. It also 
receives, the small petrosal nerve, by which it is connected 
to the knee-shaped bend of the portio dura and to the 
glosao-pharyngeal nerve. It supplies the tensor tympani 
and tensor palati muscles. The branches of the three divi- 
mona of the fifth cranial nerve, which na«g to the skin of 
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the temple, forehead, and face, freely communicate with 
the branches of the portio dura, which supply the muacles 
situated in those regions. 

The Glosso-pharyngeal or uppermost division of the eighth 
nerve springs out of the side of the medulla oblongata 
between the olivary and restifoim bodies; its roots arise 
from two small masses or nuclei of grey matter in the floor 
of the 4th ventricle. The nerve passes out of the skull 
through the jugular foramen, where it possesses two small 
ganglia^ named jugular and petrous. It then passes 
across the side of the neck and gives off carotid branches, 
which run along the internal carotid artery; plim^yngeal 
branches to the mucous membrane of the pharynx ; tonsil 
itie branches to the tonsil and soft palate ; glossal 
branches to the base of the tongue and the circumvallate 
papillae, which branches are unquestionably nerves of tho 
special sense of taste; muscular branches to the stylo- 
pharyngeus and perhaps the constrictor muscles. Through 
the jugular and petrous ganglia the nerve communicates 
with the vagus and sympathetic. The petrous ganglion 
gives off the tympanic branch or ne7*ve of Jacobson^ which 
enters the tympanic cavity, supplies its mucous membrane, 
and gives off three communicating branches — one to the 
sympathetic; a second to the groat petrosal, and through it 
to the knee-shaped bend of the facial ; a third to the small 
petrosal, and through it to the otic ganglitui. 

The Pneumogastric or Vagus is the middlo subdivision 
of the eighth cranial nerve. It springs out of the side of the 
medulla oblongata, between the olivary and restiform 
bodies ; its roots arise from a nucleus of grey matter in 
the floor of the 4th ventricle, which nucleus, along with 
those for the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, is in series with the 
posterior cornu of grey matter in the spinal cord. It goes 
through the jugular foramen, is joined by the inner divi- 
sion of the spinal accessory which is its motor root, then 
passes down the side of the neck, enters tho thorax, rcach(3S 
the outer wall of the (esophagus, accomi>ani(3S that tube 
through the diaphragm, and tenuinates in tho wall of the 
stomach. The left nerve lies on a plane anterior to the 
right : it crosses in front of the arch of the aorta, and is dis- 
tributed to the anterior wall of the stomach, whilst tlie right 
nerve supplies the posterior wall. Each nerve poHSCiSHcs 
high in the neck two ciilargemonts, named up}>er and loxeer 
ganglia, Tho branches of the vagus are numerous and im- 
portant. The upper ganglion gives origin to tlie rntrimlar 
branch, which traversing a small canal in the petrous tempo- 
ral bone, is distributed to the skin of the back of the auricle. 
The lower ganglion gives origin to~a, tho pharyngeal 
branch, which forms a ifloxus with the glosso-pharyngeal 
and sympathetic neiwes, from whi(?h the muscles of the 
pharynx are supplied ; 6, the su^^erior laryngeal^ which 
divides into an external branch to supply tho crico-thyroid 
muscle, and an which pierces the thyro-hyoid mem- 

brane, and supplies the mucous lining of the larynx and the 
mucous covering of the epiglottis. The tninfc of the nerve 
gives^ origin to — -a, the recurrent laryngeal branch, which on 
the right side turns round the subclavian artery, and on the 
left round the arch of the aorta, and ascends to the larynx to 
supply its intrinsic muscles exesept the crico-thyroid ; 6, 
cardiac branches,^ which arise from the nerve partly in the 
neck and partly in tho cheat, and join the great cardiac 
plexus for the heart ; c, pulmonary branches, which arise 
in the chest, pass into the substance of the lungs, and form 
along with the sympathetic an tmimor plexus in front of, 
and a posterioT plexus behind the root of the lung ; rf, 
oesophageal branches, which supply the coats of the 
oesophagus ; <f, gastric^ branches, which supply the coats 
of the stomach, and give important offshoots to the great 
solar plexus of the sympathetic situated at the pit of th© 
atomaclt 
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DEsaBiPTiYE Anatomy op the Sympathetic I^ebvotjs 
System. 

The Sympathetic Nervous System consists of a pair of 
gangliated cords, sitaated one on each side of the spinal 
colnmn ; of three great gangliated prevertebral plexuses 
situated in the thoracic and abdominal cavities ; of nume- 
rous smaller ganglia lying more especially in relation with 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera ; of multitudes of fine 
distributory nerves. 

Each Gangliated Oord of the sympathetic extends along 
the side of the spine from the base of the skuU to the 
coccyx. In the neck it lies in front of the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae ; in the thorax, in front of the 
heads of the ribs ; in the abdomen, on the sides of the verte- 
bral bodies; and as it descends in front of the sacrum it 
approaches its fellow, so that in front of the coccyx the two 
are united in a single ganglion, the ganglion impar (Fig. 

66, c). Each cord consists of a number of ganglia united into 
a continuous cord by intermediate nerves. As a rule, the 
ganglia equal in number the vertebrae of the region. Thus, 
in the sacral region there are five ganglia, in the lumbar 
five, and in the thorax twelve ; but in the neck there are 
only three, named superior, middle, and inferior ; of these 
the superior is very large, and represents without doubt 
several smaller ganglia. From the superior cervical ganglion 
the cord is prolonged upwards by an ascending or cranial 
offshoot through the carotid canal into the cranial cavity, 
and forms a plexus around the internal carotid artery, both in 
the carotid canal, named the carotid plexus^ and in the inner 
wall of the cavernous sinus, named the cavernous plexus. 
Through branches derived either directly or indirectly from 
these plexuses the sympathetic roots for the cilia^ and 
Bpheno-palatine ganglia, (^escribed in connection with the 
fifth nerve, are derived. 

From the gangliated cord and its ascending or cranial 
prolongation a communicating and a distributory series of 

branches are derived. - . • ^ a-u 

’By the Oonvrmmcating branches this portion of tne 
sympathetic is connected with most of the cranial and 
with the anterior divisions of all the spinal nerves, so as to 
bring the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic systems into close 
anatomical and physiological relation with each other. 

It is important also to observe that each communicating 
branch contains not only non-medullated nerve fibres from 
the sympathetic system to the cerebrc^spinal nerves, but 
medullated fibres from the cerebro-spinal to the. sympa- 
thetic, so that a double interchange takes place between 
the two systems. The cranial prolongation of the symp^ 
theticand the superior cervical ganglion 
the 3d and 4th nerves, the Gasserian ganghon of the 5th, the 
6th, the portio dura of the 7th, the glosso-pharyngeal and 
pneumogastric of the 8th, and the 9th cranial nerves, and 
^th the anterior divisions of the four upper cervical spinal 
nerves. The middle cervical ganglion communicates with 
the 5th and 6th cervical nerves, the inferior cervical gan- 
eUon with the 7th and 8th cervical nerves, the twelve 
thoracic gangHa with the series of intercostal neiwea, the 
fL lumbir ganglia with the series of lumbar spinal nerves 
the sacral and coccygeal ganglia with the sacral nerves and 

branches of the gangliated cord are as 

follows * a Pharyngeal branches from the superior cemcal 

SliTonT^Hcrjo^the pbaiyngeal branches of the glosso- 
DhamEcal and pneumogastric neires, to form the phvryn- 
wbdeh supplies the muscles and mucous 

Librane Jf the pharynx. _ 5, 


upperU^*radfand\^ lumbai gangUa to 
between the adjacent vertebr®. /, 

the 3d or 4th thoracic ganglia, which join the posterior 


Dulmonary plexus, d, VcM-motor branches or 

which tile mUMnl^x coat of the wttnM: tlioMwlaA 

^anffUon suuply the internal carotid artery and its branones 
rte bi^ and eyehaU: those which arise from *e 
Bunerior oerrioal ganglia itself supply the external carotid 
Zr^Hs brlLhes; from the branch accom^nying 
the fecial artery the .suhmaxilliary ganglion 
sympathetic root; from that aocomi^nying the midd e 
ZLgeal artery the otic ganglion iepes i^symp^heU 
root : the vaso-motor nerves which ^e from 
cervical ganglion supply the inferior thyroid arte^, and pMB 
to the thyroid gland : the vaso-motor branches of the irfenoi 
cervical ganglion supply the vertebral and basilw artenes ana 
^Teverd branres, which pass to the spinal cord and 
the hinder part of the encephalon. Vaso-motor neiws also 
arise from the thoracic ganglia, which pass to the Jo^mio 
aorta, from the lumbar gangha to 

from the sacral ganglia to the middle sacral artery, t 
ganglion impar gives branches to a peculiar vascular sfroo- 
lire! named the cocayg<^ body developed in <=onn^n 
with the end of the middle sacral artery ; a body of sii^r 
structure, called intercarotic body, situated m the angle o 
bifurcation of the common carotid artery, receives branches 
from the superior cervical ganglion, e, Gardw 
from the superior, middle, and inferior cervical and the 1st 
thoracic ganglia, which pass into the thorax to join the pre- 
vertebral cardiac plexus. /, Splaruhme branches as follows : 
great splanchnic nerve, by the union of branches from tte 
thoracic ganglia, the 3d to the 10th inclusive ; it pierces the 
crus of the diaphragm, and passes to the prevertebral solar 
plexus : small splanchnic nerve, also to the solar plOTS 
from the 10th or 1 1th thoracic ganglia j smallest splanehme 
nerve, from the 12th thoracic ganghon to the renal plex^ 
ff Hypogastric branches, from the lumbar and sacral ganglia 

at the base of the heart, and is divided into a s^rjm^ 
part, wMch lies in the concavity of tk© aren oi the aorta, 
and a deep part between the aorta and trachea. It receives 
the cardiac branches of the pneumogastne and the cervical 
gangHa of the sympathetic. It contains coUections of 
Live cells and a dense plexiform arrangement of nervo 
fibres. It gives off branches to the heart, which wind 
around the surface of that organ and penetrate its muscular 
substance; on these branches minute ganglia are found 
which regulate its rhythmical movements. Through these 
branches and the cardiac plexus the heart is brought into 
connection with both the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
systems of nerves. The sympathetic apparently regulates 
its contraction, for when this nerve is stimulated the action 
of the heart is accelerated The pneumogastric again exei^ 
cisGB an inhibitory or restraining influence on the contrac- 
tions of the organ, for when this nerve is irntated the 
activity of contraction is diminished, but when divided it 
is greatly increased. The cardiac plexus also sends offsets 
to the anterior and posieri&r puhnmary plexuses for the 
supply of nerves to the lungs. 

The Prevertebral Solar or Epigastric plexus is situated at 
the pit of the stomach around the coeUac axis, a branch of 
the abdominal aorta. It receives the great and small 
splanchnic nerves from the thoracic ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic, and some of the terminal branches of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. It contains large collections of nerve ceUs, 
which form the two semilunar ganglia^ and a dense plexi- 
form arrangement of nerve fibres. It gives origin, either 
directly or indirectly, to numerous plexiform branches, 
which accompany, and are named after, the abdominal 
aorta and its various branches given off to the walls and 
viscera of the abdomen proper. In this manner, not only 
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do tlie arteries which supply the abdounnal viscera receive 
their vaso-motor nerves, but the muscular and mucous 
coats of the stomach, intestines, gall bladder, bile ducts, 
ureters, and seminal ducts, and the glandular structures of 
the liver, pancreas, Hdneys, spleen, and supra-renal cap- 
sules, It is important also to observe that these plexuses 
of distribution not unfrequently contain small gangKa, 
and the branches which supply the muscular coat of the 
stomach and intestines have minute microscopic j^nglm, 
with stellate nerve cells lying amidst them. The distribu- 
tion of the pneumogastric nerve to the stomach, and its 
connection with the solar plexus, enables that nerve to 
stimulate its peristaltic contraction, and, according to some 
experimenters, that of the small intestine alsoj but the 
precise action of the sympathetic on these organs is still a 
disputed question. 

The PrevertehTcd JSypogd&tTic pleayus is situated in front 
of' the last lumbar vertebra. It receives branches from the 
lumbar ganglia of the sympathetic, and from the plexus 
surroundiug the abdominal aorta. It divides into two 
parts, which lie one on each side of the rectum, and are 
called the pelvic plexuses ; these plexuses are joined by 
branches from the sacral ganglia of the sympathetic, and 
from the 3d and 4th sacral spinal nerves, and contain 
yTT>a-11 gangHform coDections of nerve cells. From the 
pelvic plexuses numerous plexiform nerves arise, which 
accompany the internal iliac artery and its branches to the 
walls and viscera of the pelvis, and are named after them. 
These nerves not only supply the vaso-motor nerves for 
these blood-vessels, but also the muscular coat and mucous 
membrane of the bladder, rectum, and urethra, besides 
the prostate gland in the male, and the uterus and vagina, 
and in part the ovary, in the female ; in connection with 
their distribution to these viscera, minute ganglia are 
found lying amidst the nerves, the nerve cells in which 
act undoubtedly as centres of reinforcement for the origin 
of additional nerve fibres. 

From the distribution of the branches of the gangliated 
cord of the sympathetic, and of the gangliated prevertebral 
plexuses, it will be seen that this nerve is especially related 
to the blood-vessels and to the viscera . contained within 
the great cavities of the body. As the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem is engaged in the supply of nerves to the voluntary 
muscles, the sympathetic is the medium of supply for the 
involuntary muscular apparatus, both in the coats of the 
vessels and in the walls of the hollow viscera. But 
though the vaso-motor nerves branch from the sympathetic 
ganglia, it must not be supposed that they have no con- 
nection with the cerebro-spinal system. The communicat- 
ing branches between the sympathetic ganglia and the 
anterior divisions of the spinal nerves establish a connection 
between them and the cerebro-spinal nervous axis. By 
recent experiments, the tract of transmission of the vaso- 
motor fibres has been traced along with the anterior roots 
of the spinal nerves, through the lateral columns of the 
cord to the medulla oblongata, in which the vaso-motor 
nerve centre lies a little to one side of the mesial plane, 
above the calamus sciiptorius. In the distribution of the 
sympathetic to the glandular viscera, not only is it im- 
portant to attend to their terminations in the muscular 
coat of the blood-vessels of the glands, but the termina- 
tion of the nerves in connection with the secreting cells 
themselves must be taken into consideration. The com- 
munications between the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
systeizis, not only through the spinal nerves, but also 
through the pneumogastric, are to be kept in mind in con- 
nection with the effects produced by varying mental con- 
ditions on the secretions of the glands. 


Oegans of Sense. 

The organs of sense are the organs through the interm© 
diation of* which the mind becomes cognisant of the appear- 
ance and properties of the various objects in the external 
world. These organs are severally named nose, eye, ear, 
tongue, and skin. For the excitation and perception of a 
sensation three sets of structures are necessary: a, a 
peripheral end-organ; 5, a sensop-' nerve; c, a central 
organ. The peripheral end-organ is the part of the appa- 
ratus to which the stimulus necessary for the production of 
the sensation is applied. This stimulus causes nervous 
impulses to be propagated from the end-organ along the 
fibres of the sensory nerve to the central organ, in which 
that nerve terminates at its central extremity. These ner- 
vous impulses occasion molecular changes in the nerve cells 
of the brain, and the mind becomes conscious of a sensation. 
The shape and construction of each organ of sense is adapted 
to the application of the stimulus required for the produc- 
tion of the particular sensation to which the organ is sub- 
servient. Each organ of sense possesses its own character- 
istic form of end-orgam The touch corpuscles of the skin, 
the end bulbs found in several mucous membranes, and the 
Pacinian corpuscles, are tlie end-organs occurring in their 
several localities; they have the peripheral ends of the 
sensory nerves terminating in their substance, and the 
axial cylinder of the nerve fibre ends in their interior. 
The rods and cones of the retina, the rods of Corti in 
the cochlea, the olfactory cells of the nose, and the gus- 
tatory bodies in the tongue, are the end-organs belong- 
ing to their several organs of sense; the sensory nerve 
fibres which terminate in relation with them have nut 
yet, however, been traced into actual continuity with 
their substance. A stimulus, whatever may be its nature, 
applied to any organ of sense can excite only that kind of 
sensation for the production of which the organ is subser- 
vient. Thus a stimulus applied to the eye, whether it bo 
the natural stimulus of the waves of light, the mechanical 
stimulus of a blow, or an electric stimidus, can only exciie 
the sensation of light. Stimuli aj^plied to the ear can i)nly 
excite the sensation of sound, and in like manner with the 
other senses. In studying the anatomy of the organs of 
sense the arrangement of numerous accessoiy structures, 
which assist either in conducting stimuli or in modifiying 
their effects, the arrangement and structure of the ijcriphoral 
end-organs, and the origin, course, and distribution of the 
sensory nerves, will have to be considered. 


The Nosb or organ of small is a largo cavity situated in 
the face, between the orbits, above the mouth, and below 
the cribrifoim plate of the ethmoid bone. It communicates 
by the mterior nares, or nostrils, with the external atmo- 
sphere, by ik&posterwr nares with the pharynx, and through 
it with the larynx, trachea, and lungs. It is the proper 
entrance to the respiratory passage,* is accessory to the pro- 
duction of the voice, aids in the sense of taste, and fornts 
one of the most important features of the face. It is sub- 
divided into a right and a left chamber by a vertical mesial 
partition, the septum msi^ so that the nose is a double 
organ in the same sense as the eyes or ears are double. 
The walls of the cavity of the nose are formed partly of 
bone and partly of cartilage. The osseous walls are referred 
to on page 826, The cartilages form the point, the ate, and 
a part of the septum nasi The mesial or stpiai cartilage is 
triangular in shape, and fits into the interval between tbo 
vomer, the mesial plate of the ethmoid, and the nasal spine 
of the superior maxOla, Anteriorly and inf eriorly its border 
is free, projects on to the face, and forms the columna of 
the nose. The lateral cartilages form the tip and ate. 
On each side is an upper lateral cartilage att^cborl by its 
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outer margin to the free edge of the nasal bone and supe- 
rior maxilia, whilst by its inner it is continuous with the 
anterior border of the septal cartilage. The lower lateral 
cartilage curves inwards upon itself, touches its fellow in 
the mesial plane at the tip, and forms the anterior and 
lateral boundary of the orifice of the nostril. It is con- 
nected by fibrous membrane above to the upper lateral 
cartilage, and behind to the anterior edge of the superior 
maxilla. In this membrane two to five small cartilaginous 
plates, called the epactal cartilages, are often found 
imbedded. The skin of the nose which covers the lower 
lateral cartilages contains numerous sebaceous follicles, 
which open by comparatively large orifices on the surface. 

It is closely connected to these cartilages, and to the 
muscles of the alas. The lower lateral cartilage forms the 
wall of the vestibule or entrance to the nasal chamber, and 
the vestibule is lined by a prolongation of the integument, 
which U studded with numerous short hairs or vihrissce. 
Each nasal chamber is lined by a mucous membrane called 
thQ pituitary or Schneiderian. This membrane is prolonged 
into the meatuses and the air sinuses which open into 
thein^ posteriorly it is continuous with the mucous lining 
of the pharynx, and anteriorly it blends with the cutaneous 
lining of the vestibule. The pituitary membrane is thick 
and soft, and diminishes the size of the meatuses and the 
openings of the air sinuses as seen in the skeleton. The 
mucous membrane is divided into a respiratory and an 
olfactory re^on. The respiratory region corresponds to the 
floor of the nose, to the inferior turbinated bone, and to 
the lower third of the nasal septum. It is covered by a 
ciliated columnar epithelium, and contains numerous race- 
mose glands for the secretion of mucus or pituita. It is 
also vascular, and the veins which ramify in it have a 
plexiform arrangement. The mucous lining of the air 
sinuses is also ciliated, but almost devoid of glands, except 
in the antrum, in which region the glands sometimes dilate 
into cystic tumours. 

The olfactory region is the seat of distribution of the 
olfactory nerve and of its peripheral end-organs. It corre- 
sponds to the roof of the nose, to the superior and middle 
turbinals, and the uj^per |rds of the septum. 

The mucous membrane is thick, soft, easily 
destroyed, (jf a yellowish brown colour, and 
blended with the peritjsteum. When vertical 
sections through this inembrauo are examined 
imcroscopically the tubular glands discovered 
by Bowman may be seen in its vascular con- 
nective tissue layer. These glands contain 
roundish secreting cells with yellowish-brown 
pigment-stained contents. The epithelium is 
<^lindrical, but not usually ciliated, thougli 
patches of ciliated epithelimu cells are said 
to occur in man. Ltmg, slender, and oven 
branched processos proceed from the deeper 
end of each cell towards or even into the sub- 
apithelial connective tissue. The coUs usually 
0 .)utam pigment granules. Between the epithe- 
lium cells the characteristic olfactory cells of 
Schultze are situated. Each olfactory cell con- the 

rists of a globular or fusiform body* from which olfactory mu- 
two long processes arise : one, the peripheral 
proems, pames vertically between the adjacent 
(^lindrical epithelium calls to the free surface cell; itapuri- 
of the mucous membrane: in amphibia, rep- 
tiles, and birds it projects beyond the plane 
of the epithelium as a simple hair-liko struc- * * 

ture* or subdivided into several slender ^^olfact^y hairs 
in fish and mammals, man inclusive, it ends, without form- 
ing a hair-hke prolongation, on the general plane of the 
mucous surface. The second or cmtral process of the oHao- 
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tory cell extends towards the sub-epithelial connective 
tissue : it is finer than the peripheral process, and has not 
unfrequently a varicose appearance like a nerve fibre. 

In the description of the developmentof the brain (p. 864), 
the origin of the olfactory bulb and peduncle from the 
hemisphere vesicle was referred to. In the adult brain the 
olfactory peduncle is in contact with the under surface of 
the frontal lobe. It is a white band, which divides in 
front of the locus perforatus anticus into three so-called 
roots of the olfactory nerve. The extemad or long root 
passes outwards across the Sylvian fissure to the gyrus 
hippocampi, and perhaps also to the insula : a few fibres 
are continuous with the anterior commissoxe; but in 
mammals, where the oKactory peduncle forms a good- 
sized lobe, it receives many fibres from the commissure, 
The middle or grey root contains white fibres which 
proceed from the corpus striatum. The mterTial or 
short root has been traced into the anterior end of the 
gyrus fomicatus; hence the inner and outer roots of 
the olfactory peduncle are connected with the anterior 
and posterior extremities of the arch-shaped gyrus. The 
olfactory bulbs rest on the upper surface of the cribri- 
form plate of the ethmoid, one on each side of the 
crista galli. The bulb consists both of grey and white 
matter, and sometimes retains the central cavity lined by 
a ciliated epithelium. The grey matter contains fusi- 
form and pyramidal nerve cells imbedded in neuroglia (the 
stratum gelatinosum of L. Clarke). Between it and the 
central cavity is the white matter formed of nerve fibres 
interspersed with ‘‘granules,” similar to those seen in 
the rust coloured layer of the cerebellum. Between the 
grey matter and the surface is the stratum glomerulomm of 
Meynert, which apparently consists of coils of the olfactory 
nerve fibres with interspersed “granules.” The olfactory 
nerve fibres form the first pair of cranial nerves or nerves of 
smell j they leave these glomeruli in from 15 to 25 bundles, 
and enter the roof of the nose through the holes in the cribri- 
form plate (PI. XIX. figs. 1, 2): they lie in gi'ooves in the 
bones of the olfactory region, and form a network from which 
bundles of fine non-meduHated fibres arise that enter the 
mucous membrane and run between the glands into the 
epithelial layer. These nerves have a varicose appearance, 
and though their terminations have not been precisely 
ascertained, it is beKeved that they are connected with 
the central processes of the olfactory cells, which cells are 
therefore regarded as the peripheral end-organs of the 
olfactory nerve fibres. The mucous membrane of the nose 
also receives branches from the Ist and 2d divisions of the 
5th cranial nerve. Their mode of termination in that 
membrane is not known, but they are associated with the 
sense of touch, and not with the special sense of smelL 


The Eyeball, globe of the eye, or organ of vision, is a Eyeball, 
complex optical apparatus situated in the cavity of the 
orbit, imbedded to a large extent in loose fat, and with 
several muscles attached to it. Its form approximates to 
the spheroidal, but it actually consists of segments of two 
spheres, the posterior of which is the larger. 

The eyeball consists of three coats or tunics, which 
enclose three translucent refracting media. The first or 
external coat consists of a posterior, white, opaque part, 
the sclerotic, which corresponds in its area with the posterior 
larger segment of the ball, and of an anterior, translucent 
part, the cornea, which corresponds in its area with the 
anterior smaller segment of the eyeball Piercing the 
sclerotic coat is the optic nerve, which enters the globe 
about Jth inch to the nasal or inner side of its antero- 
posterior axis. The second or middle coat,^ or tunica 
vasculosa, consists of a posterior part or choroid, the area 
of which corresponds almost exactly with the sclerotic : 
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this coat possesses anteriorly numerous folds, the cUiwjry 
procesieSf which are continuous with the iris^ a structure 
which lies behind the cornea. The third or internal or 
nervous coat is named the retina, and in it the optic nerve 



terminates. The enclosed refracting media occupy the 
axis of the globe, and are named from before backwards 
the agueoui humour, crystalline lens, and vitreous body. 

The Sclerotic coat, called from its white appearance the 
white of the eye, is a firm, unyielding fibrous membrane, 
which forms the posterior f ths of the outer coat of the 
eyeball. It is thicker behind than in front, and where 
pierced by the optic nerve it has a cribriform structure, as 
the bundles of nerve fibres do not pass through one large, 
but several small openings. The sclerotic consists of the 
white fibrous form of connective tissue, intermingled with 
a small proportion of elastic fibres. The bundles of white 
fibres lie in two directions; some pass in the meridian of 
the globe from the optic nerve towards the cornea, others 
lie parallel to its equator. The sclerotic is joined by 
accessory fibres behind, derived from the perineurium of 
the optic nerve, where the nerve pierces it ; and in front 
from the tendons of the recti and obliqui muscles, which are 
inserted into it. In the cetacea the sclerotic possesses extra- 
ordina^ thickness. In fish and amphibia it consists largely 
of cartilage, and in birds a ring of bone is developed around 
its anterior margin, It is the protecting coat of the eyeball. 

The Cornea forms the translucent anterior -Jth of the 
outer coat of the eyeball. It is almost circular in form, 
and is blended at its circumference with the anterior .border 
of the sclerotic. Its anterior surface is convex, and covered 
by the conjunctival epithelium. The forward projection 
of the cornea is always greater in yoiing than in aged 
persons. Its posterior surface is concave, and bounds the 
chamber in which the aqueous humour is contained : if the 
chamber be punctured, and the humour evacuated, the 
cornea loses its translucency, its tension, and its forward con- 
ve^ty, and becomes flaccid and opaque. It has considerable 
thickness, and can be readily spKt up into laminae. When 
antero-posteiior sections are made through it and the 
epithelium on its anterior and posterior surfaces, four 
distinct series of structures may be seen, viz., the anterior 
epithelium, the proper tissue of the cornea, the posterior 
elastic lamina, and the posterior epi-(endo)-thelium. 

The anterior epithelvum of the cornea, often called the com 
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junctival epithehum, is stratified. The deepest layer, which 
lies next the cornea, is formed of elongated cells, which lie 
vertically to the plane of the surface of the cornea. The 
more superficial layers are sq-uamous cells, often with fluted 
surfaces and serrated or spinous edges. The intermediate 
layers are irregular in shape, and often possess, as Clelaud 
pointed out, long digitate processes, which interlock with 
those of the adjacent cells. 

The proper tisme of the cornea is a modified form oi 
connective tissue. When examined fresh it appears as if 
perfectly homogeneous, but after a time, and more espe^ 
cially if hardened in alcohol, chloride of gold, and other 
reagents, it is seen to consist of cells and an intercellular 
matrix. The cells consist of two kinds, — those which 
belong to the cornea, and those which have migrated 
into it. The proper cornea cells or cornea corpitscles were 
first seen by Toynbee, and have been carefully studied 
by numerous subsequent observers. They are large stel- 
late, flattened cells, and lie with their surfaces parallel to 
the surfaces of the cornea ; they possess many branching 
processes, and the processes of adjacent cells anastomose 
to form a cell network. They consist of , nucleated masses 
of protoplasm, which Kiihne showed to be contractile, and 
are apparently destitute of a cell wall. In veitical sections 
through the cornea the corpuscles seem as if shaped like 
elongated spindles. The migrating cells of the cornea were 
first seen by Von Recklinghausen. They resemble white 
blood corpuscles, and possess active amoeboid movements, 
so that they can wander through the corneal tissue, In a 
healthy cornea they have migrated out of the marginal 
blood-vessels; but in an inflamed cornea, where their num- 
ber is greatly increased, they are in part white corpuscles 
derived from the blood, and in part produced by prolifera- 
tion of the proper cornea corpuscles. The intercellular 
matrix of the cornea consists of a laminated substance, the 
lameUcC being arranged parallel to the surfaces of the cornea* 
The lamellae consist of fas(sicuU of extremely delicate fila- 
ments j immediately under the anterior epithelium the 
fasciculi decussate with each other, and at the circumferenc.e 
of the cornea the fasciculi run into the connective tissue of 
the sclerotic* Bowman described a translucent struistureless 
layer or anterior elastic lamina between the conjunctival 
epithelium and the cornea proper, but it is doubtful if this 
layer exists as a constant arrangement. Bowman an<i 
other observers have injected tubular spaces in tlio cornea 
which are apparently situated between the lamellae. The 
exact nature of these spaces is somewhat doubtful, but 
Thin believes them to be lymph-vessels traversing its sub 
stance, for he has seen an endothelial lining similar to the 
endothelial cells of the lymphatics* It is probable that 
these spaces serve as the channels for the migrating cur- 
puscles to wander through. Thin also describes the proper 
cornea corpuscles as Ijdng in lacuim, which communicate 
with^ each other and with the lymph-vessels. The poderit/r 
elastic lamina forms a distinct translucent, structureless 
layer adherent to the back of the proper tissue of the coniea, 
from which it may be stripped off without much difficulty. 
When torn across, the edges curl inwards towards the 
corneal tissue.^ It is from to th inch thick, and 
resists the action of various reagents. This lamina thins 
off at its circumference and splits into fibres, which become 
continuous with the pectinate ligament of the iris* 

The posterior epitMium of the cornea, also called the 
endothelium of the aqueous humour, forms a single layer of 
polygonal cells on the back of the posterior elastic ianiina* 

It IS continuous with the endothelial covering of the pec- 
tinate ligament and of the anterior surftice of the iris. 

The cornea is not in the adult traversed by blood-vessels, 
though in the foetus a layer of capillarfes lies near its 
anterior surface. In the adult, however, the margin of 
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tha cornea is penetrated by a zone of capfflaiy loops derived 
to Ligbtbody, are invested by perivascular lymph spaces 

Ihe venous cand of Schlemm runs round the LcLSTe 

of the cornea, at the junction of its deeper layers with the 
sclerotic. Leber states that it is not a simpk canJS? 

“™“g«'»ent of veins. The nerves of the 
TOmea first seen by Schlemm have been carefuUy examined 
by recent observers. They arise from the ciUaiv nerv^ 
and enter the margin of the cornea in from twen^to forty 
Mmcuh, which run from the circumference to the centre 
and to the antenor surface of the cornea, and give off 
mmerous branches. The nerve fibres soon loie their 
medullaiy sheath, and branch; adjacent branches then 
Mmmunicate, and form plexuses which possess nuclei at 
the pomts of intersection of the nerves. From these 
plexuses (Mcate branches again arise, some of which 
penetrate between the cells of the anterior epithelium, 
wh^t othera endin the proper tissue of the cornea. 
Ivuhne stated that the terminal fibres ended in the cornea 
statement has not been confirmed. 

Jioroid Ihe CTwoid coat forms the largest portion of the miMdU 
coat of the eyeball It lies immediately internal to the 
sclerotic, and extends as far forward as the corpus ciliare, 
or annulus albidus, where it forma the ciliary processes : it 
IS pierced posteriorly by the optic nerve. It has a deep 
black colour, from the numerous pigment cells it contains, 
andisabundantly provided with blood-vessels and nerves. 
Ihe Corpus ciliare, or annulus albidus, is a greyish-white 
ring which surrounds the anterior border of the choroid 
close to the junction of the sclerotic and cornea. It consists 
of two portions—an external, the ciliary muscle, which lies 
iutemal, the dUary processes 
(1 late XIX. fig. 4). These processes, about 80 in number, 
are folds, separated from each other by furrows which 
extend forwards in the meridional direction as far as the 
ms, and form collectively a zone-like plated frill around 
the circumference of the iris. On the one hand, they are 
continuous with the vasculo-pigmentary structures of the 
choroid j on the other, with the vasculo-pigmentary struc- 
tures of the iris. 

Ihe Iris is a circular, flattened disc-shaped diaphragm, 
situatotl behind the cornea, in front of the crystalline lens, 
and bathed by the aqueous humour. By its circumference 
or ciliary border the iris is not only continuous with the 
ciliary processes, but is connected by fibres, termed 
Iv/amenium pecimatum, with the posterior elastic of 
the cornea. The iris is the structure which gives the 
characteristic colour to the eye — ^blue, grey, brown, hazel, 
as the case may be. It is perforated at, or immediately to 
the iuuor side of, its centre by a circular aperture, the 
^ntpil, the size of which is regukted by the contraction or 
relaxation of the muscular tissue of the iris. 

The structure of the several divisions of the middle coat 
wUl now be considered. The Glmoid coat has its inner or 
anterior surface formed by a distinct pigmmtary layer of 
hexagonal pigmezit cells (Fig. 43). In the eyes of Albinos, 
though the cells are present, they contain no pigment. In 
many iirammals also, the pigment is absent from the inner 
surface, so that the choroid possesses a beautiful iridescent 
lustre, the tapdnm luddmh In ruminant animals and in 
the liorse the iridescence is due to the reflection of the light 
by the bundles of the connective tissue stroma, but in cats 
fnim polygonal nucleated cells, which Schultze states con- 
tain double refracting crystals. Next the inner pigmen- 
tary kyer is the lamina vitrea, the elastic layer of KoUiker. 

It forms a translucent membrane, described by some as 
fitructurelesa, but by Kohiker as faintly fibrous, which is 
intimately connected with the stroma of the choroid. The 
consists of a pleadform arrangement of bundles 
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of connective tissue, in the intervals between which nume- 
rous stellate pigment cells are situated, which give to the 
entire thickness of the choroid its black appearance. This 
stroma connects the outer surface of the choroid with the 
inner surface of the sclerotic, and forms the lamina fusca, 
Kamifying in the stroma are the blood-vessels and nerves. 
The vessels of the choroid are arranged in two layers. Next 
the lamina vitrea is a plexiform capillary layer, the meshes 
of which are so minute, and the vessels so compacted to- 
gether, as to give the appearance of ayascular membrane, long 
known as the meTnhrana Buysekiana, The capillaries radi- 
ate like minute stars from the terminal twigs of the choroidal 
arteries and veins. The choroidal arteries and veins form 
a layer external to the capillaries, i^e,, next the lamina fusca. 
The arteries are the short posterior ciliary branches of the 
ophthalmic artery, which pierce the sclerotic close to the 
entrance of the optic nerve, and, running forwards in a tor- 
tuous manner, divide dichotomousiy before ending in the 
capillaries. The veins of the choroid are arranged in a 
series of remarkable whorls, named the veTice vorticosce, 
which receive the blood not only from the capillaries of the 
choroid proper, but from those of the iris and ciliary body) 
they discharge their blood by means of from 4 to 6 veins 
into the ophthalmic vein. The dliary muscle is the greyish 
white structure which forms the outer part of the ciliary 
body. It was at one time called the ediary ligament, but 
its muscular nature was discovered almost simultaneously 
by Bowman and Briicke. It consists of smooth involuntary 
muscle, the fibres of which are arranged in two layers. 
The outer and thicker part of the muscle consists of fasci- 
culi, which arise close to the canal of Schlemm, i»e,, opposite 
the junction of the sclerotic and cornea, and radiate from 
before backwards in the meridian of the eyeball, between 
the ciliary processes and the sclerotic. The inner part of 
the muscle forms a ring-like arrangement of fasciculi close 
to the circumference of the iris, and is often called the 
annular muscle of Muller. IwanoJBf has shown that in 
long-sighted persons (hypermetropic) the annular muscle 
is strongly developed j whilst in short-sighted (myopic) 
eyes its fasciculi are very feeble. The Ciliary Processes 
have on their inner surface a black pigmentary layer of 
cells continuous with that of the choroid. The vitreous 
layer is also present, but according to H. Muller is no 
longer smooth but reticulated. The stroma does not con- 
tain so large a proportion of stellate pigment cells as in 
the choroid. The arteries have been carefully studied by 
Leber; they are the long posterior ciliary branches of the 
ophthalmic, and the anterior ciliary branches of the muscu- 
lar branches of the ophthalmic. They pierce the sclerotic, 
run forwards, and at the anterior border of the ciliary 
muscle form by their anastomoses the (n/rculus arteriosus, 
which gives origin to the arteries for the cijiary processes 
and the iris. ^ The arteries for the ciliary processes are 
short, and divide into tortuous branches, which frequently 
anastomose, and form highly complex vascular plexuses, 
from which arise veins that join the vense vorticosce. 
Before the long c^ry arteries contribute to the formation 
of the arterial circle they send branches to the ciliary 
muscle, and recurrent branches to the anterior part of the 
proper choroid coat. 

The iris has its anterior surface covered by a layer of 
ceUs continuous with the endothelium of the aqueous 
humour. ^ This layer is continuous at the pupillary border 
with a thick layer of cells filled with black pigment granules, 
the uvea, which covers the posterior surface of the iris, and 
18 continuous at its ciliary border with the pigmentaiy layer 
of the ciliary processes. The connective tissue stroma of 
the ms also contains stellate pigment cells. The variations 
in colour of the iris in different eyes depends upon the dis- 
tribution and amount of the pigment in the uvea and the 
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Stellate cells: iq dark-coloured eyes, both, are filled with 
dark pigment granules j whilst in light-coloured eyes the 
stellate cells of the stroma are either devoid of pigment or 
only faintly coloured. The iris contains numerous fasciculi 
of involuntary or non-striped muscular fibre arranged in 
two directions. Circularly arranged fibres surround the 
aperture of the pupil, and form the sphincter muscle, by 
the contraction of which the size of the pupil is diminislxed. 
Smooth muscular fibres also radiate from the pupiliary to 
the ciliary border of the iris and form the dilatator muscle. 
The muscular nature of these fibres in the hpman iris was 
long disputed, but was satisfactorily demonstrated in 1852 
by Lister. Jeropheef has also described circular fasciculi 
surrounding the ciliary border. In birds and reptiles the 
muscular tissue of the iris consists of transversely striped 
fibres. The arteries of the iris arise from the circulus 
arteriosus, and run radially forwards towards the pupil, 
where they anastomose and form the circulm iridis mmor. 
They possess relatively thick external and muscular coats. 
The capillaries form a plexus not so compact as that of the 
choroid coat. The veins of the iris end in the venae vorti- 
cosse. In the fcetus the pupil is closed in by a delicate 
membrane, membrana pupillaris, into which the blood- 
vessels of the iris are prolonged. This membrane disap- 
pears by absorption during the later months of embryo life. 
The nerves of the middle coat of the eyeball are the long 
ciliary branches of the ophthalmic division of the 5th and 
the short ciliary branches of the ciliary ganglion (PI XIX. 
fig. 7, g-). They pierce the sclerotic near the optic nerve, 
and run forward in the lamina fusca of the choroid. They 
give off branches to the choroid which form in it a plexus 
in which H. Muller found nerve cells. From this plexus 
delicate branches pass to the muscular coat of the choroidal 
arteries. The ciliary nerves then enter the ciliary muscle, 
and form plexuses with interspersed nerve ceUa, from 
which branches pass to the muscular fibres. Other branches 
of the c ili a r y nerves enter the iris, and form plexuses, from 
which branches proceed to the muscular tissue. 

The Retina is the delicate nervous coat of the eyeball 
which lies immediately internal to the choroid, and extends 
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Fig, 78.*^DiAirrftinmatic auction througli the retina to allow the aeTeral layers 
which are numbered as in the text. <?/, the radial fibres of the anppoitlijg con- 
nective tissue. 

from the place of entrance of the optic nerve as far forward 
as the ciliary processes, where it forms a jagged border, the 
ora Herrata. In the living eye it is translucent and colour- 
less, but shortly after death it becomes grey ; it is soft and 
so easily torn that it is difficult to display it in a dissection 
without injury. Its inner or anterior surface, concave 
forwards, is moulded on the vitreous body, and presents 
the following appearances : — ^Almost exactly in the antero- 
posterior axis of the eyeball is a transversely oval yellow 
about -gJ^j-th inch in its long diameter, which amongst 
mammals is found only in man and apes, though, as Knox 
and Hulke have shown, it exists in reptiles ; in the centre 
of this spot is a depression, the/cwea crntralie,; about -J-th 
inch to the inner side of the yellow spot is a slight elevation 
the papilla optica, which marks the disc-like entrance of 
th^ opUo Tierve into the retina ; here the fibres of the nerve 
radiate outwards and forwards to the ora serrata, and 
branches of the arteria centralis retince accompany then. 

The retina is highly complex in structure, and consists 


of nerve fibres and cells, of peripheral end-organs, of con- 
nective tissue, and of blood-vessels, arranged in several 
layers. Max Schultze, who is the chief authority on the 
subject, recognises ten layers, but includes among these the 
layer of hexagonal pigment cells just described as the inner 
pigmentary layer of the choroid. If this layer be omitted, 
nine layers may then be recognised, and, f ohowing Schultze, 
he named from before backwards as follows: — 1. Mem- 


brana limitaus interna ; 2. Layer of optic nerve fibres ; 3, 
Layer of ganglion cells ; 4. Internal granulated (molecular) 
layer j 5. Internal granule layer ; 6. External granulateil 
layer ; 7. External granule layer ; 8. Membrana liinitans 
externa; 9. Bacillary layer (Fig. 78). 

The nervous elements of the retina will -first be con- 
sidered The optic nerve fibres (2), where they pierce the 
sclerotic, as a rule lose the medullary sheath, and radiate 
outwards as non-meduUated fibres from the optic disc to the 
ora serrata immediately behind and parallel to the meni- 
brana limitans interna. These fibres vary greatly in size, 
and are frequently varicose. When any of the optic nerve 
fibres retain the medullary sheath the retina is there ren- 
dered opaque. Immediately behind the neiwe fibres is the 
layer of ganglionh nerve cells (3). These cells are either bi- 
polar or multipolar. In the living eye the cell substance 
is hyaline and the nucleus transjiarent, but after death the 
substance both of the body of the cell and the processes 
assumes a fibrillated appearance, like the aacial cylinder of 
an optic nerve fibre. One process, the central process, 
extends into the layer of optic nerve fibres ; and another, 
the peripheral, into the internal granulated layer. The 
internal granulated layer (4) contains the branching pro- 
cesses of the nerve cells, some of which apparently become 
continuous with an arrangement of excessively fine fibrils, 
probably nervons in their nature. These fibrils are inter- 
mingled with a dehcate plexus of connective tissue. The 
internal granule layer (6) contains numerous fusiform 
nucleated enlargements, the so-called internal granules, 
arranged in superimposed strata; from each fiisifona 
enlargement a fibre proceeds in two directions, one centrally 
into the internal granulated layer, and one peripherally into 
the^ external granulated layer. These fibres possess vari- 
cosities, and resemble the optic neive fibres. The esstemal 
granulated layer (6) is very thin, and consists of an ex- 
panded network of minute fibres, with nuclei situated at 
the points of intersection of the fibres. Krause has oi^ed 
it the membrana fenestrata* The ewtemal granule layer 
(7) contains numerous fusiform nucleatdl enlargements, 
the so-called external granules, arranged in superimposed 
strata : from each enlargement a fibre proceeds in two 
directions, one centrally into the external granulated layer, 
and one peripherally through the membrana limitans extenia 
to the bacillary layer, where it becomes continuous witli 
the anterior end of either a rod or a cone, as the case may 
be. Hence these fibres of the external granule layer are 
called by Schultze rod and cone fibres, and the external 
granules are nucleated enlargements of these fibres. These 
fibres possess varicosities like those of the internal granulu 
layer. 


ine bacillary layer (9) or membrane of Jacob consists 
of multitudes of elongated bodies arranged side by side 
Ime rows of palisades, and vertically to the surfaces of 
the retina. Some of these bodies are oylmdrieal, and 
are nmed the rods of the retina; others flask-shaped, and 
named the cones of the retina : the rods equal in length 
the entire thickness of the bacillary layer; the cones are 
porter than the rods, and are interspersed at regular 
mtervms between them ; the apex of each cone ia directed 
towards, but does not reach, the plane of the posterior or 
choroidal surface of the retina. The posterior or outer end 
ot each rod rests against the pigmentary layer of the choroid 
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The anterior or inner ends of both rods and cones are con- 
tinuous with the rod and cone fibres of the external granule 
layer, as already described. Each rod and cone is sub- 
divided into an outer strongly refractile and an inner feebly 
refractile segment. By the action of various reagents the 
outer segments both of the rods and cones exhibit a trans- 
verse striation, and ultimately break up into discs. Hensen 
has described a longitudinal striation in the outer segments, 
and Bitter has stated that both in the outer and inner 
segments of the rods an axial fibre exists. Max Schultze 
has also seen the inner segments of both rods and cones 
longitudinally striped on the surface. Modifications in the 
relative numbers and appearances of the rods and cones 
have been seen in the eyes of various vertebrata. In birds, 
for example, the coues are much more numerous than the 
rods, whilst 'the reverse is the case in mammals generally. 
In the cartilaginous fishes the cones are entirely absent ; so 
also, as Schhltze has shown, in the bat, hedge-hog, and 
mole ; whilst in reptiles the bacillary layer is exdnsively 
composed of cones. In all the vertebrata, except the 
mammalia, the twin or double cones described by Hannover 
probably exist. In the amphibia, lens-shaped bodies have 
been described in the inner segments of the cones. The 
rods and cones are the peripheral end-organs in connection 
with the fibres of the optic nerve, and their apparent rela^ 
tion to these fibres is as follows : — ^The optic nerve fibres 
are continuous with the central processes of the ganglion 
cells of the retina, the peripheral branching processes of 
which pass into the internal granulated layer, where they 
may possibly become continuous with the central processes 
of the inner granular layer. The peripheral processes of 
the inner granular layer enter the external granulated layer, 
but it is difficult to say whether or not they become con- 
tinuous with the central processes of that layer. There 
ciiii, however, be no doubt that the peripheral processes of 
this layer are directly continuous with the rods and cones 
of the bacillary layer. The entire arrangement is sometimes 
called the racial nervous fibres of the retina. 

In addition to the nervous structures just described, the 
retina contains a delicate supporting connective tissue like 
the nourttglia of the brain and spinal cord Hot only does 
it lie between the fibres, cells, and so-called granules in the 
Hovural nervous layers, and form in them a radial arrange- 
nuiut of supporting fibres, but it constitutes the two limitary 
meinbranca of the retina. The meTnbram Imitom externa 
is excessively thin, and appears in vertical sections 
through the retina as a mere line between the bacillary and 
external granular layers, continuous on the one hand vdth 
the coime(itivc tissue which passes for a short distance be- 
tween the rods and cones, and on the other with the conneo- 
tisBue framework of the external granule layer. 

The mmfmna Imitane interna (1) covers the anterior 
iurfM of the retina, and lies next the vitreous body; its 
posterior surface blends with the radial arrangement of 
connective tissue between the optic nerve fibres, but its 
anterior or hyaloid surface, as J. 0. Ewart has recently 
shown, possesBOS a mosaic appearance, like that of a layer 
of siiiiauious endothelium. 

The pdlm epot exhibits some structural differences from 
the rest of the retina. It owes its colour to the presence 
<)f yellow pigment deposited in the more anterior layers of 
the retina. Except at its central depression, the fov^ 
mirdh it is thicker than the surrounding parts of the 
retina ; but it is much softer, a condition which is due to 
the almost complete absence of the layer of optic nerve 
flbm and a diminution in the amount of the supporting con- 
nective tissue; the membrana limifeans interna w, however, 
fiktively stronger. In the fovea centralis itself the rods of 
the hmSm layer have entirely dwappeared, and are 
*^|4acad by cones which are distinguished by them dose 


arrangement, and the more slender form and increased 
length, especially of their outer segments. The external 
granule layer is well marked, and the central fibres belong- 
ing to it, instead of passing vertically forwards, incline very 
obHi^uely or almost horizontally outwards to the internal 
grannie layer, which, together with the layers anterior to it, 
is so thin as almost to have disappeared. In the yellow spot 
surrounding the fovea the bacillary layer is also composed 
of cones which are not, however, so slender or so long as 
at the fovea itself. The layer of nerve cells and the inner 
part of the external granule layer are thicker than in the 
rest of the retina. The yellow spot is the part of the 
retina most sensitive to light. 

At the ora serrata or anterior border of the retina the 
nervous layers, including the rods and cones, cease to 
exist. The radial connective tissue and internal limiting 
membrana are present ; from the radial tissue a layer of 
cells is prolonged forward in contact with the deep surface 
of the ciliary processes as the pars cUiaris retincB. 

The retina is supplied with blood by the arteria centralis, 
which, traversing the axis of the optic nerve, reaches the 
retina at the optic disc. In the retina it branches dicho- 
tomously in the nerve fibre layer, avoiding however the 
yellow spot, and its terminal twigs reach the ora serrata. 

The capillaries form in the more anterior layers of the 
retina a distinct network, which does not enter the external 
granule and bacillary layers, but penetrates the yellow 
spot, though not the fovea centralis. The blood is conveyed 
from the retina hy the central vein which accompanies the 
artery in the optic nerve, and opens either into the 
ophthalmic vein or directly into the cavernous sinus. The 
veins and capillaries of the retina have been described by 
His as completely invested by perivascular lymphatic 
sheaths, whilst the arteries only possess such sheaths for a 
limited part of their course. 

The Optic Nerve itself passes from the orbit through the Nexve ot 
optic foramen into the cranial cavity, where it arises from 
the optic covmmsmre. This commissure is a flattened band 
formed by the junction of the two optk tr<Kt8, Each tract 
winds backwards around the tuber cinereum and crus 
cerebri to arise from the optic thalamus, corpora quadrige- 
mina, and geniculata ; and some observers also state that 
it derives fibres from the tuber cinereum and lamina cinerea. 

In the commissure an interchange takes place betvreen the 
fibres of opposite nerves and tracts, so that not only does 
an optic nerve contain fibres derived from the tract on its 
own side, but from the opposite tract, and it has even been 
stated that fibres pass across the commissure from one optic 
nerve to the other, and from one optic tract to the other. 

The Aqueous Humour is a limpid watery fluid, containing Refracting 
a little common salt in solution, wHch occupies the space iiaeOia. 
between the cornea and the front of the crystalline lens. 

In this space the iris lies, and imperfectly divides it into 
two chambers, an anterior and a posterior, which commu- 
nicate with each other through the pupil. The anterior 
chamber, of some size, is situated between the iris and 
cornea ; but as the iris is in contact with the front of the 
lens, the posterior chamber is reduced to a mere chink 
between the circumference of the iris and that of the lens. 

The Crystalline Lens is situated behind the iris and 
pupil, and in front of the vitreous body. It is a trans- 
parent bi-convex lens, with its antero-posterior diameter Jd 
less than the transverse, its posterior surface more convex 
than the anterior, and with its circumference rounded. It 
consists of .a capsule and the body of the lens enclosed by the 
capsule. The Ims capsule is a transparent, smooth, struc- 
tureless, and very elastic membrane, about twice as thick 
on the anterior as on the posterior surface of the lens. It 
is non-vascularin the adult, though in the foetus a branch 
of the central artery of the retina which traverses the 
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vitreous humour, ramifies in its posterior ^ 

single layer of polygonal cells lies between the body of the 
lens and the anterior portion of the capsule. The Ims^ hody 
is softer at its periphery than in its centre. It is built up 
of concentric layers, and on both the anterior and posterior 
surfaces lines are to be seen radiating from the central pole 
of each surface towards the circumference of the boty 
The radiated pattern varies in different anima^. In the 
human f cstus there are usually three lines, but in the adult 
they are more numerous. The lines on one surface do not 
lie immediately opposite those on the other, but are inter- 
mediate. By the action of strong spirit and other reagents 
the body of the lens can be split up from the periphery 
towards the centre in the direction of these lines, so ^t 
they mark the edges of apposition of its concentric laminae. 
Each Ifl-Tnina consists of numerous hexagonal fibres about 
inch wide, which extend from one surface to the 
other over the circumference of the lens, so that a fibre 
which begins at the polar end of a radius on the one surface 
terminates at the circumferential end of a radius on the 
opposite. The edges of the fibres are sinuous in man, but 
denticulated in many animals, especially fishes, so that the 
fibres, not only in the same, but in superimposed layers, 
are closely interlocked. The lens fibres are nucleated, a 
structural fact which gives a due to their true nature, and 
they are now regarded as peculiarly modified elongated 
cells. Babuchin states that he can trace the transition from 
the cells of the layer between the lens-body and capsule 
to the proper lens fibres. The lens-body is non-vascular 
and non-nervous. The surfaces of the lens become more 
flattened in old age, and its substance hardens and is less 
transparent. 

The Titremis Body is much the largest of the refracting 
media, and occupies the largest part of the space enclosed 
by the tunics. Anteriorly it is hollowed out to receive 
the posterior convexity of the lens, but posteriorly it is 
convex, and the retina is moulded on it. It is as trans- 
lucent as glass, jelly-like in consistency, and when punctured 
a watery fluid drains out. Its minute structure is difficult 
to ascertain, but as it, like the* subcutaneous tissue of the 
embryo, contains rounded, stellate, and fusiform cells, it is 
customary to refer it to the gelatinous form of connective 
tissue; concentric lamellae, and even a radiated arrangement 
of fibres, have also been described. It has been customary 
also to consider it as invested by a delicate structureless 
membrane, the hyaloid membrane ; but this is now regarded 
as belonging to the retina, where it is known as the mm- 
hrma limitana interna. Almost opposite the ora serrata a 
membrane springs from the vitreous body, passes forwards 
for some distance in relation to the deep surface of the 
ciliary processes, but separated from them by the pars 
ciliaris retinae, and then inclines iawards to become atta^ed 
to the anterior surface of the capsule of the lens close to its 
circumference. It is so closely connected at its origin with 
the membrana limitans that it is difficult to recognise it as 
a distinct membrane. It is named the mspmeory ligament 
of the lens, or zon^e ofZinn, and contains fibres, which run 
in the meridional direction. Where it leaves the vitreous 
body a narrow space is enclosed between it and that body, 
which space surrounds the circumference of the lens, and 
is called the canal of Fetit, From the relation of the 
suspensory ligament to the ciliary processes it has a plicated 
surface^ and when these processes are torn away from it a 
portion of the pigment of the processes is often left behind, 
so that the zonule is sometimes named the ciliary processes 
of the vitreous body. 

The Eyeball is an optical instrument, constructed on the 
plan of the camera obscura. The sclerotic forms the wall 
of the chamber. The choroid represents the black lining 
for absorbing the surplus rays of light. The corner 


aqueous humour, lens, and vitreous body the trans- 
liLnt media which, like tiie glass lens of the cmeru 
obscnra, bring the rays of light to a focua The retina is 
the sensitive plate on which the optical picture is thrown. 

In considering the relation of the retina to the visual rays, 
it must he kept in mind that the place of entamco of 
the optic nerve is insensible to light, and that the most 
sensitive part of the retina is the yellow spot, with its 
fovea centralis, where the optic nerve fibres are absent, but 
where tiie bacillary layer reaches its maximum sisio. It is 
dear therefore, that the rods and cones of this layer, and 
not tile optic nerve fibres, are the structures in the retina 
which are stimulated by the fight j and it is probable, as 
was suggested many years ago by Goodsir, that tiiese rods 
and cones are impressed by the light, not ns it enters the 
eye directly, but as it is reflected backwards from the 
choroid along their axes. The iris is the diaphragm which, 
by opening or dosing the pupil, admits or outs off tiie 
rays of fight. The ciliary musde reprosonts the adjusting 
screw of the camera; through its attachment to the ciliary 
processes and their rdation to the snsponsoiy ligament of 
the lens, it is able to act upon the lens and modify the 
curvature of its anterior surface ; for when the eye is to be 
accommodated to the vision of near objects the anterior 
surface of the lens becomes more convex than when distant 
objects are being examined. 

It has already been stated on p. 864 that the retina is Onvclop. 
formed in the p-imry optic vaick, which grows forwards 
to the iategument By the involution and growth of the ^ ' 
skin at this spot a hollow is produced at the front of the 
vesicle, which gradually deepening fonns a pouch, the 
secondary optk vesicle, in which the involuted part of the 
skin is lodged. From the induded sub-epidonuol tissue 
the vitreous body is derived; from the inoltuled epidormiB, 
the lens ; whilst the cornea sderotio and iris are jtnslucoii 
by the subcutaneous connective tissue. The optic nerve 
and retina are formed from the primoiy optic vesieJe ami 
its pedunde, and it is probable that the bacillary layer is a 
special development of its internal epithelial lining. The 
choroid coat again is derived from tiie pia ninter. Hence 
the eyeball is compounded of structures derived partly from 
the integument and partly from the einbrytt brain. 

Aocmssort Parts to thb Eykraru— In relation to tl» 
eyeball several accessory parts are found. 

The Eye-Srows are projections of the integument, from 
which short, stiff hairs grow. 

The Eye-IMs, or pdpebree, are two movable curtains, Kyli'ls. 
an upper and a lower, wluch protect the front of the glolw. 

Between each pair of fids is a horinintal fissure, the 
braljissv/re. From tho free margins of the two lids projetA 
short haini, the eye-lashes or ,■ the upper sot curve 
downwards and forwards, the lower set upwank and ft»r- 
wards; they also protect tho front of Uut globe, Ksch 
eye-lid consists of skin ; of tl»e fibres of the orbicular 
sphincter musde; of a thin plate of fibn. tartilage, the 
tarsal eartilape, to tho inner end of which a fibrous lurntl, 
the tendo palpebrarum, is attached, this tendon springing 
from the ascending process of the suiwrior maxilla ; and 
of the conjunctiva, Between the conjunctiva and the tarsal 
cartilage is a layer of glands, the Me^mian tflamU ; eurb 
gland consists of a short duct, which ex|)nnd*a at it* side* 
into small saoculi The saccuU contaiH sloist columnar 
cells; these secrete a sebaceous material, which escape* 
through the orifice of the duct at the b«*rder of the eye lot 

The Gonjunetiva is a mucous membmne, which forms the t 
posterior layer of the eye-lid, and is roflocted on to the }*•*" 
anterior part of the sderotio. At the inner angle of june- 
tion of the eye-lids is a soft rodilish elevation of the 
conjunctiva, the conm^fa lathrymalit, and immwl»at**iy 
external to it is a vertical fold, the pliea temHuaur^, tl^ 
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rudiment of the third eye-lid, or membrana nictitans, so 
well developed in birds. The palpebral conjunctiva has 
small papilla scattered over its surface j its epithelium is 
stratified, with scaly cells on the free surface and elongated 
cells in the deepest layer. In the sub-epithelial tissue are 
small branched mucous glands, which are numerous in the 
caruncula. Little masses of adenoid tissue (p. 849) with 
lymphatic vessels are also found in it, and the conjuncliva 
of the front of the eyeball is thinner than the palpebral part. 
It is not glandular, and its nerves terminate in end-bulbs 
(p. 862). The palpebral conjunctiva, and in part that of 
the eyeball, receive their blood-vessels from those of the 
eye-lids, but the portion of the conjunctiva next the cornea 
is supplied by the arteries of the sclerotic coat. 

Lachrymal The LwjhTyKfhCil A^f^a/ratus is engaged in the secretion 
ap]xiratuH. teats, and in conveying them away from the front 

of the globe. The lachrymal gland occupies a depression 
in the outer part of the roof of the orbit It is smaller 
than an almond, is sub-divided into lobules, and belongs to 
the group of compound racemose glands. It consists of 
the ramifications of short ducts, which terminate in small 
aacculi. The wall of each sacculus consists of a delicate 


t4 


membrana propria, and the cavity contains the polyhedral 
secreting cells. Outside the membrana propria is a 
capillary network derived from the lachrymal artery, but 
Giannuzzi and Boll have recently described a space between 
this network and the membrana propria which they believe 
to be continuous with the lymphatic system. Pfliiger has 
described nerves as terminating in connection with the 
secreting cells. The excretory ducts of the gland are from 
six to eight, and open on the back of the upper eye-lid. 
The tears are washed over the surface of the globe by the 
involuntary wink- 
ing of this lid. 

When the secre- 
tion is increased 
in quantity, in 
the act of crying, 
the tears flow over 
the cheek, but in 
ordinary circum- 
stances they are 
convoyed away by 
two slender tubes, 
the lachrymdl 
which open 
byinhmte orifices, 

Ih^functalachry'^ 
mdia^ one at the 

inner end of the TO^-Laobrymalcanala and duet, l,orWcalftTmMcl6; 
Pfimbordot of each laclirymal canM; a, punctum; 4, conmculaj 5, 
treeporaer ^acn aaej e, Itchrymtlduct? ?, Mgularwtery. 

eyc-hd. These 

tubes open at their opposite ends into a small reservoir, 
the Imkryml sac^ situated in a hollow in the lachrymal 
bone. From this sac a duct, the nasal or ladirynnal 
proceeds which opens into the inferior meatus of the nose, 
and here the tears mingle with the mucous secretion of 
that cavity. 

MuiAdcs of the The sclerotic coat of the eyeball 

has six muscles inserted into it. Four of the muscles are 
called ncti, and are situated, one superior, one inferior, one 
external to, another internal to, the globe, ^ They all arise 
from the rim of bone which bounds the optic foramen j the 
external and internal muscles are inserted verti^y into the 
sides of liie sclerotic, but the superior and inferior recti 
have oblique insertions into its upper and lower aapecte. 
The other two muscles are called ohhjWf The^ superior 
obliaue arises along with the recti, passes to the inner end 
of upper border of the orbit, where its tendon goes 
through a pulley, and is directed back to be inserted 



obliquely into the upper and outer part of the sclerotic* 

The inferior oblique arises from the lower border of the 
orbit, passes outwards and upwards to be inserted obliquely 
into the sclerotic. These muscles roll the eyeball in the 
orbit, and, without entering into a minute analysis of their 
actions, their office may be stated generally as follows : — 

The internal rectus rolls it inwards, the external outwards, 
about its vertical axis ; the superior rectus rolls it upwards, 
the inferior downwards, about its transverse horizontal axis, 
though from the obliquity of their insertions they give it 
at the same time a slight inward or outward movement as 
the case may be j the superior and inferior obHque roll the 
globe around its antero-posterior or sagittal axis, the superioT 
upwards and outwards, the inferior downwards and out- 
wards. 

Periosteal Mnade of the OrUt--r^h& periosteum of the 
orbit contains, as H. Muller and Turner have described, a 
layer of non-striped muscular fibre in the part which covers 
over the spheno-maxillary fissure. In man it is rudimen- 
tary, but in the sheep, deer, elephant, &c., where the 
osseous wall of the orbit is deficient, this muscle forms a 
well-defined structure. It has been suggested that it acts 
as a protractor muscle of the globe. 

The Ear, or organ of hearing, is a complex acoustic ap- Ear. 
paratus, situated in connection with the temporal bone. 

It is divided into three parts, named external, middle, and 
internal ear. 

The Eostemal Ear consists of the pinna or auricle and External 
the external auditory meatus. The auricle is the oblong 
convoluted body situated at the side of the head. Its 
incurved outer border is named the Mix. Within this lies a 
curved ridge, the anti-helix^ in front of which is a deep 
hollow, the cmcha^ which leads into the external meatus. 

The concha is bounded in front by a prominence, the 
tragus^ and behind by a smaller prominence, the anti-tragm ; 
below the anti-tragus is the lohule, which forms the most 
depending part of the auricle. The framework of the 
auricle is formed of yellow elastic fibro-cartilage invested 
by integument, except the lobule, which consists merely of 
a fold of integument containing fat. Attached to the car- 
tilage are not only the three auricular muscles referred to on 



page 836, but also certain smaller muscles called the proper 
muscles of the pinna. Thus the greater muscle of the helix 
18 placed on its anterior border ; the lesser muscle of the 
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?ielix is situated where it arises out of the concha ; the 
muscle of the tragm lies on the front of that prominence ; 
the muscle of the antirtragus is placed on the back of that 
prominence; the transverse musde on the posterior or 
cranial surface of the auricle. 

The Moctemal Meatus leads from the bottom of the concha 
into the temporal bone, and is separated from the tympanum 
or middle ear by the membrana tympani It is a crooked 
passage one and quarter inch long, inclined at first forwards 
and upwards, then downwards and inwards. The wall of 
the outer end of the passage is formed of fibro-cartilage 
continuous with the cartilage of the auricle, whilst that of 
the deeper end is formed of the plate-like tympanic part 
of the temporal bone. The passage is lined with integu- 
ment continuous with the skin of the auricle, in which are 
situated numerous hairs, together with ceruminous glands 
which secrete the weU-known yellow “ wax” 

Middle ear» The Tympanum^ or Drum, or Middle Ear, is a chamber 
irregularly cuboidal in form, situated in the temporal bone I 
between bottom of the meatus and the internal ear. 
The outer wall is formed of the •memhrani tympard, which 
inclines obliquely downwards and inwards at the bottom 
of the external meatus, at an angle of 55° to the axis of 
the meatus, whilst the membranes in the two ears fom 
with each other an obtuse angle of 130° to 136°. The tym- 
panic membrane is attached to a grooye at the bottom of 
the meatus, and is concave on its outer, convex on its inner 
surface. It consists of three layers : an external tegumen- 
taiy, continuous with the skin of the meatus, which con- 
tains no hairs or glands ; an internal mucous, continuous 
with the mucous lining of the tympanum ; and an inter- 
mediate membrana propria, which consists of unyielding 
fibres arranged both radially and circularly. The radial 
fibres radiate from the point of attachment of the handle 
of the malleus. The membrana propria is usually said to 
be destitute both of nerves and vessels, but Kessel states 
that nerves, blood, and lymph vessels exist in it as well as 
in the mucous and tegumentary layers. Immediately in 
front of the membrana tympani is the Glaserian fissure. 
The inner wall separates the tympanum from the labyrinth, 
and presents the following appearances : a rounded elevation 
ov promontory caused by the first turn of the cochlea, on : 
the surface of which promontory are grooves for the ; 
lodgment of the tympanic plexus of nerves ; above the i 
promontory is an oval opening closed in by a membrane, i 
^ofemestra ovodis, which corresponds with the vestibule; : 
behind and below the promontory is a round opening closed 1 
in by a membrane, the fenestra rotunda, which corresponds 1 
with the tympanic passage in the cochlea. The floor of a 
the tympanum is a narrow chink between the inner and 1 
outer walls ; and the roof is formed by the anterior surface i 
of the petrous-temporal bone. At its anterior wall the t 
tympanum opens into the EvMacMm t^e, a canal which t 
communicates with the nasal compartment of the phaiynx i 
immediately behind the inferior turbinal. The wall of the i 
tympanic end of this tube is formed of bone, that of the I 
pharyngeal end of a curved plate of hyaline cartilage, a 
which is connected to the bone by fibro-cartilage ; its c 
pharyngeal orifice is dilated into a trumpet-shaped mouth ; p 
through this tube the ciliated mucous membrane of the o 


don of the stapedius muscle passes ; and a foramen which 
transmits the chorda tympani nerve. 

The tympanic cavity contains three small bones, named 
malleus, incus, and stapes, arranged so as to form an 
irregular chain, stretching across the cavity from the outer 
to the inner wall 

The Malleus or hammer is the most external bone. In 
it maybe recognised ahead separated by a constricted nock 
from an elongated handle. Close to the junction of the 
neck and handle along slender process projects dowtiwarda 
and forwards to be inserted into the Glaserian fissure, and 
near the root of the long process a short process projects 
outwards. By its handle the malleus is intimately con- 
nected with the centre of the membrana tyinpani ; l)y its head 
it articulates with the incus ; whilst Hgameutous tibj es 
pass from it upwards, forwards, outwards, and backwards 
to the tympanic walls. 

I The hums, or anvil-shaped bone, possesses a body and 
two processes; on the anterior surface of the body is a 
saddle-shaped hollow in which the head of the malleus fits; 
the short process projects almost horizontally backwards, 
and is attached by a ligament to the posterior wall of 
the tympanum; the long process extends at first down- 
wards and then inwards, to end in a rounded projection, 
named os orhiculare, through which it articulates with the 


The Stapes, or stirrup-shaped bone, possoBses a Imad and 
neck,. a base and two crura; the heid articulates with t\m 
os orbiculare of the incus; from the constricted neck the 
two crura curve inwards to the base, whirls k attached to 
the fenestra ovaKs. The joint between the malleus and 
incus is diarthrodial and saddle-shaped, and the articular 
surfaces are enclosed by a capsular Mgamcnt. The joint 
between the incus and stapes is also diarthrcKiial, mul po*i* 
sesses an investing capsular ligament. and Htid* 

inger have dcsoribod the base (»f the stajuvM und the margin 
of the fenestra ovalis as each.invoBtcuI by iiy.tlino cartilaKo, 
Between these plates elastic fibres exteml in a pb’xifutm 
manner, and the intmals between them are 4tceuj»if*d by 
fltud ; the joint seems, thordure, a nuKlifiednuiphiuithroH^. 
The toies are moved on each other at these jmntn by mm\\ 
muscles. The tmsm* tympani arises from the apeas'of thu 
petrous temporal, and the cartilage ef the 
enters the tympanum at its anterior wall, and k 
into the malleus near the rui)tv 1’he imahtr 
muscle arises from the spine of the ephenoid, nitd tlm ear 
tilage of the Eustachian tube enters the tyiuptuium through 
the Glasorian fissure, and is insertiHl intu the %mvk of 
malleus.^ The stapedius arises within the pyrnnud, 
the tympanum through the hole at its apex, mai m mmn*^ 
into the neck of the staiies. The tynipanuin is Ihmi hy n 
mucous membrane continuous with that of the Kustarlu^ri 
tube, which invests the tymimm <mieh% and 

muscles, and is prolongml backwards so m to linr thp 
mastoid air-sinuses. The epithelium thm imtu 

brane, where it lines the fitair and tlm aiijarant part of th# 
anterior, posterior, and internal walls, ronaiita of 
columnar cells; but the epithuliuiji ctjvmiig iha md, ids# 
promontory, the membrani tyaimtii, mti tim 


enrougmaus ruoe tne ciiiatea mucous membrane of the ossicles is tessAlktftd La L i V 

— put oi a. ph^ i. 

The cartilagmous wall of the tube does not completely tympanum Hanifv Imii nu i . . t t i * *** 




temporal; here also is found a small hdl“w S^ m tr.rmnait»,n 

a» pr-M. ttongi d w, « tie ^ of .hw. to.; .“.“o , A- y-iT/z 
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chain of bones across the tympanic cavity to the labyrinth. 
The pressure of the vibrations on the tympanic membrane 
forces that membrane inTOrds, so that its inner surface 
presses on the handle of the malleus^ the effect of which is to 
rotate the hammer about its axis; but by the ligamentous 
attachment of the malleus to the tympanic walls and to the 
incus, and, as Helmholtja has shown, by the interlocking of 
cog'like processes connected with the articular surfaces of 
the two bones, the range of movement is so limited that the 
pressure on the malleus is transmitted through the incus 
upon the stapes, which presses, therefore, on the mem- 
brane of th.? fenestra ovalis, so that the movements of 
the membrana tympani are thus transmitted to fluid within 
the labyrinth. The tensor tympani muscle tightens the 
tympanic membrane by drawing the handle of the malleus 
inwards, and still further adapts the structures for the 
transmission of sound-vibrations. An antagonistic muscle, 
the laxator tympani, has also been described. There is 
some difl3.culty in determining the action of the stapedius, 
but if, as is probable, it draws the stapes from the fenestra 
ovalis, it will diminish the pressure of the chain of bunes 
on that membrane. 

The Internal Uar, named the Labyrinth, from its com- 
plex construction, is the part of the auditory apparatus in 
which the nerve of hearing is distributed, and where the 
peripheral end-organs are situated. It is imbedded in the 
petrous bone, and is divided into three parts, viz., vestibule, 
semicircular canals, and cochlea, each of which consists of an 
osseous and a membranous portion (PL XIX. figs. 8, 9, 10). 

The Vestibule lies immediately internal to the tympanum, 
between it and the bottom of the internal auditory meatus ; 
behind it are the semicircular canals, and in front is situated 
the cochlea. It is the part of the labyrinth which first 
appears in animals, and is therefore the most constant part 
of the organ, In the myxinoid fishes a single semicircular 
canal is auperadded to the vestibule, in the lamprey two 
canals, but in other fishes and in the higher vertebrates three 
canals exist. In amphibia, repliLes, and birds the cochlea 
ia amall and rudimentary in comparison with its develop- 
ment in mammals. The osseous vestibule is an ovoid 
chamber about ^th inch in diameter. In its outer or 
tympanic wall is the/en««iJra ovalis; in its inner are small 
auditory fornmina, which transmit from the internal 
meatus the vestibular branches of the auditory nerve; 
behind these huloa is tho opening of a minute canal, the 
wpmluctus vestibuH ; its anterior wall communicaiies with 
the vestihuli of the cochlea, and into its posterior 
wall open the five orifices of the three semicircular canals. 

The Senminvlar Oanals are named superior, posterior, 
and external The superior and posterior are sometimes 
called the vertical canals, and the external the horizontal 
canal, but, m Crum Brown has shown, the superior and 
posterior He in planes equally inclined to the mesial plane 
of the head, and the external is in a plane at right angles 
to the mesial plane. Further, the canals in the two ears 
have definite relations to each other; for whilst the superior 
canal of each ear k nearly parallel to the posterior canal 
of the other, the external canals in both ears lie nearly 
' in the same plane. The canals are bent, forming nearly 
|«ii d a circle, and would have had six openings into 
the mtilmla hmi not the contiguous ends of the superior 
and pemterior blended together to open by a common orifice. 
The opjjoiito end of each of these oanals and the outer end 
d the exteniid canal dilate close to the vestibule to twice 
their uiual diameter, and form an ampulla. The osseous 
mtibnle and semicircular canals are Hned by a periosteum 
by a tessellated endothelium, and contain a little 
fluid, th# perilymph. In this fluid the membranous laby- 
rinth is suspended. 

The mumkanous vestibule is formed of two smaU sac-Uke 



dilatations, the walls of wMcli are directly continuous with 
each other, though the cavities are separated by an inter- 
mediate partition. The upper and posterior dilatation, 
named utriculus, is larger than the lower and anterior, 
named sacmlue. The sacculus is continuous with the 
ductuB cochlearis of the membranous cochlea, and both 
sacctilufl and utriculus communicate by slender tubes with 
a short diverticulum lodged in the aqueductus vestibuli, to 
which the name of ductus vestibuli may be given. The 
membranous semicircular canals are about -^d the diameter 
of the osseous. Their walls are continuous with that of 
the utriculus, and they open by five orifices into it. Each 
has an ampulla within the ampulla of the osseous canal 
Both the sacculus and utriculus are in places attached to 
the periosteal linings of the osseous vestibule, and delicate 
ligamentous bands connect the 
membranous semicircular canals 
to the periosteal lining of the 
tubes in which they are con- 
tained. The wall of the mem- 
branous vestibule and canals con- 
sists of a delicate fibrous mem- 
brane lined by a tessellated endo- 
thelium. The inner part of this 
membrane has a vitreous or hya- 
line lustre, and gives origin in the 
canals to short papillae which pro- 
ject into the lumen. The mem- 
branous vestibule and canals are 
distended with the fluid mdo- 
lymph. The sacculus, utriculus, 
and ampullae are specially modified 
in connection with the peripheral 
termination of the vestibxilar 
branches of the auditory nerve. 

The membranous wall forms in 
each of these dilatations a project- 
ing ridge, the crista acoustica, to 
which calcareous particles, the 
otoliths, which may be either amorphous or crystalline, 
are adherent. The endothelial investment of the crista 
is elongated into columnar cells, and intercalated between 
them are fusiform cells, the auditory cells, each of which, as 
Schultze and other observers have described, possesses a 
peripheral and a central process. The peripheral process 
projects beyond the plane of the free surface of the endo- 
thelium into the endolymph as the auditory hair, whilst 
the central process extends into the sub-endothelial tissue, 
where the nerve plexus belonging to the terminal branches 
of the auditory nerve ramifies, and with which it is probably 
continuous. These auditory cells are, therefore, the peri- 
pheral end-organs of the vestibular branches of the auditory 
nerve, and their general arrangement is not unlike that of 
the olfactory cells of the nose. 

The Cochlea is by far the most complex part of the 
labyrinth. It is about 
^th inch long, and 
shaped like the shell 
of a common snail; 
its base lies near the 
internal meatus, and 
its apex is directed 
outwards. The osse- 
ous cochlea is a tube 

wound spirally two B*iq. 83.— Diagram of the memtoranotis Iftbyrlr.th* 

j 150, ductus cochlearis j dr, ductus reuuieus; S, 

and ahalf times round bucouIus? u, utriculus; dv, duems veatihuii; 
a central pillar or so, aemidrculax cannls. (J/ter Waldej/er,) 

moMolus, Both the pillar and the tube diminish rapidly 
in diameter from the base to the apex of the cochlea. 
The tube is imperfectly divided into two passages by a- 
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plaue of bone, the osseont spiral lamina, wMch, spiin^g 
from the modiolus, 'winds spirally arotind it, and projects 
into the tube. When the membranous cochlea is in its 
place the di'vision is completed by a membrane, Ihe vrumr 
iranous spiral lamina, or basilar menAroine, which bridges 
across the interval between the free edge of the osseous 
spiral lamina and the outer wall of the tube, to which 
it is attached by the ^rcd cocMtar ligame^ These 
passages are called scala tympani and scala vestihidi. 
But another membrane, the membrane of Beismer, also 
arises from a denticulated spiral crest, limbus or crista 
spiralis, attached to the vestibular border of the free edge 
of the osseous spiral lamina^ and extends to the spiral liga- 
ment at the outer wall of the tube, on the vestibular aspect 
of the basilar membrane, so as to enclose a passage between 
it and the basilar membrane, called scala interreudia or 
ductus cochltaris. The membrane of Keissner is formed 
of delicate vascular connective tissue, with an endothelial 



1^0. TraitiTeTBe aection througli the tube of the cochleai tn, xnodlolui ; O, 
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layer on each of its two surfaces. The scala tympani or 
lower passage, ■widest at the base of the cochlea, begins at 
the inner wall of the tympanum, into which it would have 
opened through the fenestra rotunda, had not the fenestra 
been closed up by a membrane. The scala vestibuli or 
upper passage, also widest at the base, communicates "with 
the cavity of the osseous vestibule. At the apex of the 
cochlea these two scalse communicate with each other 
through a small hole, the helicoirema. As the scala vestibuli 
opens into the osseous vestibule, the perilymph is continued 
into it, and through the helicotrema into the scala tympani. 
The ductus cochlearis is the membranous cochlea, and its 
walls are formed of the basilar membrane next the scala 
tympani, of the membrane of Eeissner next the scala 
vestibuli, and of the spiral ligament next the wall of the 
cochlea, which connects the two membranes together. It 
follows the spiral 'windings of the cochlea, terminates at the 
apex of the spiral in a closed end, wMlst at the base it 
communicates with the sacculus of the membranous vesti- 
bule by a slender tube, the canalis reuniens; hence the 
membranous cochlea contains endolymph. The termina- 
tion of the cochlear branches of the auditory nerve and the 
arrangement of the peripheral end-organs in relation to 
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them are to be looked for in the basilaj membrane. These 
parts have been repeatedly investigated and described in 
elaborate monographs, the titles of which are given as an 
appendix to Wddeyer's article on the cochlea in Strieker's 
Handbuch der Lehre vm dm Qeweben, Leipsic, 1872. The 
general results only of these investigations -will be given 
here, and the original memoirs may be referred to for 
further details. 

On the surface of the basilar membrane directed to the Organ 
ductus cochlearis a remarkable arrangement of cells exists, 
which presents an appearance that has been compared with 
the key-board of a pianoforte, and has been named the oryan 
QfG<yrti; it consists of the following parts: — Some of these 
cells, distinguished by their elongated curved form, are 
arranged in two groups, an inner and an outer. The cells 
of the inner group rest by a broad foot on the inner part of 
the basilar membrane, close to its attachment to the spiral 
lamina, project obliquely forwards and outwards, and 
expand into a dilated head : the cells of the outer group 
also rest by a broad foot on the same membrane, incline 
forwards and inwards, and fit into a depression in the head 
of ^e cells of the inner group : these two groups of cells 
form the rods or pillars of Gorti, and by their juxtaposition 
arch over an excessively minute canal enclosed between 
them and the basilar membrane, which may be named the 
canal of GariL The inner rods are, however, more numerous 
than the outer, and Pritchard has shown that the rods 
increase in length from the base to the apex of the cochlea. 
Immediately internal and almost parallel to the inner group 
of these rods, and adjacent therefore to the crista spiralis* 
is a row of compressed conical cells, which possess at their 
anterior ends short stiff hair-like processes; they are the 
inner hxvr cells of Deiters. Immediately external and 
almost parallel to the outer group of rods are four or five 
rows of hair cells, the outer hair cells, which are attached 
by their bases to the basilar membrane, whilst from the 
opposite extremity a brush of hairs projects through the 
reticular membrane. The outer hair cells are, according to 
Waldeyer, relatively of large size in man. I’he reticular 
membrane of Kolliker is a delicate framework perforated 
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by roimded holes. It extends parallel to the basilar mem- 
brane from the inner rods of Oorti to the external row oi 
outer hair cells, and through the holes in it the hairs of the 
latter project. It obviously acts as a support for the 
anterior ends of these cells, and binds together those 
important elements of the organ of Oorti. The intenai 
between the outer hair cells and the spiral Jigainont is 
occupied by cells of a more or less columnar form, the 
K/^orting edle of Hensen. Covering over the organ of 
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Cord, and separating it from the endolympli of the ductus 
coclilearia, is the memhram t&^ionay which springs from 
the crista spiralis dose to the attachment of the membrane 
of Eeissner, passes outwards superficial to the membrane 
reticularis, and ends externally at the spiral ligament. 

The origin, course, and distribution of the auditory nerve 
in the labyrinth will now be considered. The auditory 
nerve is the portio mollis of the severUh cranial nerve. It 
appears at the base of the brain at the lower border of the 
pons Tarolii Traced to its origin its roots wind round the 
restiform body to the floor of the 4th ventricle, where they 
form the striae acousticae, and sink into the grey matter of 
the floor. Some of the fibres arise from an inner, others 
from an anterior collection of nerve cells, whilst others again 
are connected with the cells in the restiform body, and 
probably with the flocculus of the cerebellum. Where the 
nerve emerges at the lower border of the pons it contains 
a duster of nerve cells. The auditory nerve passes down 
the internal meatus, and divides into a vestibular and a 
cochlear division. The vestihidar division enters the vesti- 
bule, and divides into five branches for the sacculus, utricu- 
lus, and three ampullae of the membranous semicircular 
canals. Each branch enters a crista acoustica and forms a 
plexus, in the meshes of which nerve cells are imbedded. 
From this plexus flue non-meduUated fibres arise, which 
enter the layer of cells on the surface of the crista, where | 
they anastomose and form a very delicate plexus, from 
which fibres spring that in all probability join the central 
processes of the auditory cells. 

The cochlear division enters a canal in the fl.ria of the 
modiolus, and gives off lateral branches, which pass into 
the canals situated in the osseous spiral lamina. Here they 
radiate outwards to the membranous spiral lamina, and 
have connected with them collections of nerve cells forming 
the spiral ganglion. Beyond the ganglion they form a fiat 
plexiform expansion, from which delicate nerves pass 
through a gap in the edge of the osseous lamina into the 
^gan of Oorti. In this organ the nerves, as Grottstein and 
Waldeyer have described, are arranged in two groups of 
fibres \ the imer group become continuous with the deep 
end of the inner hair cells ; the outer group pass across 
the canal of Corti and end in the outer hair cells. Hence 
these cells are the peripheral end-organs of the cochlear 
branch of the auditory nerve, or the auditory cells of the 
cochlea. 

The perilymph of the labyrinth is set in vibration by the 
movements of the tympanic ossicles and the fenestra ovalis; 
m<^on is thus communicated to the membranous labyrinth 
and the endolymph which it contains. The auditory hairs 
and cells would thus he set in motion, and the vestibular 
raiuohes of the auditory nerve would be stimulated to con- 
duct sound-impulses to the brain The movements of the 
penlymph in the scala tympani and of the endolymph in 
tile ductus cochlearis would set in vibration the basilar mem- 
brane, and the auditory cells resting on it, by which the 
cocuiear branches of the auditory nerve would be stimulated 
to conduct sound-impulses to the brain. It has been custom- 
for physiologists to regard the vestibule as the part of 
tue lab^nthby which sound or mere noise is determined: 
iie cochlea, as the part which determines variations and 
degrees of sound, as musical notes or harmony; the aemi- 
circuiar canals, as determining the directions from which 
sound proceeds. But within the last two years experiments 
and arguments have been advanced almost simultaneously 
by Crum Brown and Mach in favour of the view that the 
semicircular canals act as peripheral end-organs for the sense 
ot rotation, by which sense the axis about which rotation 
of the head takes place, the direction of that rotation, and 
us rate, are determined. 

In the account of the development of the skeleton, p. 


831, it was stated that the external meatus, tympanum. Develop- 
and Eustachian tube are the remains of the first branchial 
cleft of the embryo, that the tympanic ossicles are formed 
in lie first and second visceral arches, and that the petrous 
bone is ossified in the cartilaginous basis cranii. The 
membranous labyrinth apparently arises as an invagination 
of the integument at the upper end of the second branchial 
cleft. The invaginated fold then closes in to form a shut 
sac, the primary auditory vesicle. Out of this vesicle the 
three divisions of the labyrinth are successively produced, 
and become enclosed by the petrous cartilage, which when 
ossified forms the osseous lab 3 rriuth. The epidermal invest- 
ment of the invaginated tegumentary sac becomes trans- 
formed into the special ceU structures within the mem- 
branous labyrinth, and the sub-epidermal connective tissue 
forms its fibrous wall The cochlear and vestibular nerves 
form at the same time as the labpinth, and become 
connected through the trunk of the auditory nerve with the 
brain. 


The Tonotie, situated on the floor of the cavity of the Tongue, 
mouth, is the chief organ provided for the excitation of 
the special sense of taste, but the under surface of the soft 
palate participates to some extent in this property. The 
tongue is also highly endowed with the sense of touch. 

The structures concerned in the excitation of taste and 
touch are situated in the mucous membrane which envelopes 
the tongue. The tongue is also a muscular organ, and 
plays an important part in articulation, mastication, and 
deglutition. Its shape is flattened from above downwards, 
so that it presents an upper surface or dorsum and a lower 
surface. Its posterior part is broad, forms the base or root 
of the organ, and is attached to the hyoid bone. Its ante- 
rior extremity or tip is more or less pointed, and its lateral 
margins or sides are rounded. 

The muscles connected with the tongue are arranged in 
pairs, and form three distinct groups, viz., accessory, extriia- 
sic, and intrinsic muscles. The accessory muscles are the 
stylohyoid, digastric, mylo-hyoid, genio-hyoid, omo-hyoid, 
sternohyoid, and thyro-hyoid, already referred to on page 
836, which act upon the hyoid bone, and thus indirectly are 
concerned in the movements of the tongue. The esctriimc 
muscles pass from adjacent parts into the substance of the 
tongue, and are as follows : — ^The stylo-glossus arises from 
the tip of the styloid process and the stylo-maxillary liga- 
ment ; it runs forwards along the side of the tongue to the 
tip. The hyo-glossus is divided into three parts ; a, basi- 
glossus, which arises from the body of the hyoid ; cerato- 
glossua, from tte great cornu of the hyoid ; c, chondro- 
glossua, from the smaD cornu of the hyoid. The fibrea 
from these origins ascend into the side of the tongue. The 
genio-hy^glossus arises from the upper tubercle of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, its fibres radiate into the sub- 
stance of the tongue along its whole length from base to 
tap j this muscle is separated from the corresponding muscle 
of the opposite half of the tongue by a mesial septum of 
fibrous taasue. The palato-glosaus arises in the substance of 
tfie soft p^ate, and descends to the tongue in the anterior 
pmr of the fauces. The ^rmtie muscles lie in the sub- 
stance of the tongue itself, and are as follows The Hiigua- 
lis supenor(noto-glo8suB), consisting of longitudinal fibres, 
which extend from the base to the tip beneath the mucous 
S the dorsum ; the lingualis inferior, consisting 

of lon^tudinal fibres, which extend from the base to the tip 
^ong the under surface between the hyo-glossus and genii 
l^o-gloMus; transverse musculai fibres, which spring from 
the mesial fibrous sepfcinn and curve outwards and upwards 
to the sides of the tongue; vertical fibres, which pass thronj-b 
the substawe of the tongue from the dorsum to the under 
surface. The extnnsic and intrinsic muscles can not only 
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move the^ entire tongue witHn tte cavity of the mouth, 
protrude it between the lips, and again retract it, but can 
modify its form ; thus the dorsum can be flattened, made 
convex or concave, the margins can be raised or depressed, 
and the tip elevated or depressed. 

The mucous membrane of the tongue forms a part of the 
general mucous lining of the mouth; it covers the dorsum, 
tip, sides, and under surface; is reflected from the under 
surface to the floor of the mouth, where it forms ^efrcemim 
or bridle of the tongue, and is reflected also from the base 
to the epiglottis as the fr<ma of the epiglottis, as well as 
over the tonsils and anterior palatine pillars. This mem- 
brane has its free surface elevated into multitudes of fine 
processes, called the papillae of the tongue, some of which 
are simple, others compound. The smuple pcupillcB are 
situated on the back part of the dorsum and the under sur- 
face of the mucous membrane, as well as scattered between 
the compound papillae; they are simple conical elevations 
of the membrane. The compound papillm are arranged in 
three groups, named filiform, fungiform, and cireumvallate 
papillae. The filiform papdllcBy elongated and thread-like, 
are the smallest and most numerous, and cover the dorsum 
in front of the cireumvallate papillae. The fungiform or 
club-shaped are scattered over the anterior and middle 
parts of the dorsum, and at the tip and sides. The 
<dr<mmvallate papillae^ seven to twelve in number, form a 
V-shaped figure on the dorsum towards its base ; a depres- 
sion in the mucous membrane, called foramen cmcmiy 
marks the apex of the Y. These are the largest papillae ; 
each is sunk in a vallum or trench-Hke depression of the 
mucous membrane, which isolates it from the surrounding 
surface. The compound character of these papillae is due 
to each having projecting from it numerous sm^ secondary 
papillae. The epithelial covering^ of the filiform papillae is 
characterised by the peculiar modification which the tessel- 
lated epithelium of the mouth has undergone'; the cells 
have become cornified and elongated into dense, imbricated 
brush-like processes. In the carnivora the epithelium is so 
hardened as to form sharp spines, with the points turned 
backwards, which give to the tongues of these animals a 
rough prickly character. In the fungiform and circumval- 
late papillae the inequalities between the secondary papillae, 
winch project from them, are filled up by the tessellated 
epithelium, so that the surface of the compound papillae 
has a smooth appearance. Both the simple and compound 
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the inferior lingualis apparently receives a branch from the 
chorda tympani of the facial The lingual branch of th& 
fifth is distributed to the mucous membrane of the anterior 
two-thirds of the tongue : it breaks up into minute branches, 
whiti enter ihe fungiform and filiform papillae, but their 
exact mode of termination has not been precisely ascertained, 
though end-bulbs and gustatory bodies are said to have 
been seen in connection with some of the terminal branches. 
The glossal branch of the glosso-pharyngeal is distributed 
to the mucous membrane of the root of the tongue and of 
the cireumvallate papillfe. In connection with its terminal 
branches peculiar flask-shaped organs, coiHed gustaiorg bulbs 
or boSes, have recently been described by Lovdn, Schwalbe, 
and Engelmann, in the sides of the cireumvallate papilhe. 
These have been found in large numbers in lamellated 
folds of the mucous membrane of the posterior part of the 
side of the rabbit's tongue, which folds may appropriately 
therefore be called gustatory lamelloe, Wlicii sections are 
made through one of these folds, or through a circumval- 
late papilla and the trench which surrounds it, iiiimorou& 
flask-shaped gustatory bulbs may be seen 
in the epithelium, which covers the side 
of the papilla and the opposite side of 
the trench. The bottom of each flask is 
next the sub-epithelial tissue, whilst its 
short neck opens on the surface by a 
mouth, the gustatory pore ; similar bodies, 
though in much sm^ler nyixubers, have 
also been seen in the fungiform papiUa^. 

Eadi gustatory body conaists of two dilTu- gg 
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papfflsa are highly vascular; the lingual artery not only 
supplies the muscular substance of the tongue, but gives 
ofi‘ fine branches to the mucous membrane. These branches 
end in capillaries, which form simple loops in the simple 
papiU®, but in the compound papilla the capillaries are so 
multiplied that each secondary papilla has a capillary loop 
^thm it. The tongue is provided with several nervea 
The hypo-glossal nerve supplies its muscular structure, but 


rent forms of cells, named coverijig cells 
and gustaiory cells. The covering cells 
are elongated, nucleated spindles, which, 
arranged in layers, form the envelope of 
each gustatory bulb, and reach from the bottom to the 
mouth of the flask; they endose the gusiulory cells. 
The gustatozy coUs are atteni^utud, liumcjgeneouw, and 
highly refractile cells, which poHstJSS an ollipti(^JU nueleuted 
body with two processes, a central and periplnu’ul. 'Duisc 
cells occujzy the axis of the gustatory bulb. Tbo pori 
pheral process, broader than the (Hjntral, HoiuiUiim-H 
in a short hair-like tip, which almost rcarhcH tho 
tatory pore; the centrd procesH exteiulH to tho hm*. oi 
the flask, and often divides into Hmall branvhoh. Thin 
process is varicose, and not unlike the axial iyliiukr 
of a nerve fibre. The branches of the glosiio«pharyngoaJ 
nerve, which are distributed to the biu*k *if the itmgue, 
enter the cireumvallate papillm, and ftirni a miimtii 
with groups of nerve coils inter«iicrHcd in it, fnuii wlurh 
bundles both of medullatcd and mat nMnlnllutotl flbrch 
to the basis of the gustatory bulbs ; and it k boliovoti that 
the finest non-mcdullatcd fibres are <?ontinutHw ^ith tlm 
peripheral ijrocessea of the gustatiiry ccUh, whu*h are thorn 
fore regarded as the pcriphcml ciuborgaim of t!ai norvo of 
taste, and by the excitation of thotec bwiiea gimtiitivc or 
taste sensations are produced. As the glujiao phnryngiii. 
is the nerve distributed to the cmniiiivullale papills^ wlmrr 
these gustatory bulbs are esjjocialiy found, it m ilmreforr 
the special nerve of taste ; but m thoiio bulln^ aha. 
been sparingly seen in the other papillm, whero th^ 
nerve is distributed, that nem prolmbly in a mmut 
degree as a nerve of taste, though itn funefnat m 

undoubtedly that of a nerve of t^mch. TSw 
bulbs are not perietmtcd by blounbvoimela, but, tiii 1^5 
shows, the vascular sub^pitholial in pr# 4 i 4 igol 

upwards along the sides of the Indite* m tm m 

plane of the gusiatrtiy pore. Kty, and 

observers have described uimM mmUrmimm of 
epithelium in connection with the tomdimtions id 
tory nerves in the frog. The imivum ut 
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tongue contains numerous small tubular or branched 
glands, more especially on the dorsum near its root, which 
secrete mucus. Depressions also occur in this part of the 
mucous membrane, around the walls of which groups of 
lymphoid cells are collected in the sub*epithelial connective 
tissue, which have an arrangement closely resembling the 
structure of the adjacent tonsils, and form an example of 
adenoid tissue. 

The Skin, or Integument, invests the entire outer surface 
of the body, and contains structures by the excitation of 
which the properties of things are determined by, the sense 
of touch. The skin also contains accessory structures, as 
the nails, hairs, sebaceous glands, and sweat glands* The 
skin consists of a non-vascular cuticle or epidermis, and of 
a vascular and sensitive corium, or cutis vera. 

The Qutiele^ Epidermis^ or scarf shin, forms the outer 
covering of the skin, and protects the cutis. It is a 
laminated structure, and consists of numerous layers of 
cells superimposed on each other. As these cells cover 
a free surface exposed to the air, they belong to the epithe- 
lium group. The thickness of the cuticle varies in diffe- 
rent localities from -j^th to -g-J-g-th inch ; where the skin 
is frequently exposed to pressure, as in the soles of the 
feet, the cuticle is the thickest and hardest; and the 
hands of those accustomed to manual labour have a hard 
and horny cuticle. The increase in thickness in these 
localities is for the purpose of protecting the highly sensi- 
tive cutis from injury. The outer surface of the cuticle in 
many parts of the body, especially the palm of the hand and 
the fingers, is marked by ridges and furrows ; the ridges 
indicate the position and arrangement of the papillae of the 
cutis, whilst the furrows are due to the sinking of the 
cuticle into the spaces between the rows of papillae. The 
mouths of the sweat glands open on the surface of these 
ridges. The cuticle is divided into two strata. The super- 
ficial hymy stratum consists of layers of flat, polygonal scales 
like a tessellated epithelium; the cells in the superimposed 
layers firmly adhere to each other by their surfaces, and in 
vertical sections this stratum presents a fibrous appearance ; 
but the cells may be readily isolated by digestion in a caustic 
alkali. The deeper or mucous stratum^ or rete MalpigMi, 
lies next the cutis, and closely follows the undulations of 
its papillary surface. The cells forming the layer next the 
cutis are columnar in shape, those in the layers immediately 
succeeding are rounded or cubical, whilst those next in 
order are polygonal, and not unfrequently possess pointed 
processes or prickles projecting* from them, hence the 
name,^nc^26 cells, employed by Schultze, The cells which 
lie next the homy stratum assume the scale-like form. It 
kin the cells of the mucous stratum that the colouring 
Atter of the skin is found, which in the fair races of men 
forms the isolated coloured spots called freckles and moles, 
but in the dark races the pigment granules are uniformly 
distributed through the cells of this stratum. The super- 
ficial cells of the homy stratum of the cuticle are continually 
being shed, so that the cells of the deeper layers gradually 
approach the surface, and new cells are continually being 
formed in the deeper part of the rete MalpighiL. The 
cuticle is closely adherent to the cutis in the healthy living 
skin, but on the application of a blister, or when putrefac- 
tion sets in after death, it separates from it. 

The Gutis vera, — ^When the cuticle is removed the surface 
of the cutis is seen to be studded with multitudes of minute 
elevations, the papillae of the skin. These papillae are 
either simple conical structures, or compound with two or 
three branches. They are largest in the palm and sole, 
being from ri'-ffth to -g-l-g-th of an inch high, and are arranged 
in ridges, but more usually they are much shorter and 
irregularly distributed. The cutis is formed of connec- 


tive tissue, in which stellate connective tissue corpuscles 
and elastic fibres are abundant. The deeper surface of the 
connective tis- 
sue of the cutis 
is reticulated, 
and is contina- 
ous with the 
bundles of con- 
nective tissue 
that form the 
areolar subcu- 
taneous tissue. 

In the papillae 
themselves the 
fibres of the 
connective tis- 
sue are not so 
well marked, 
and the surface 
of the papillae 
possesses more 
of a homoge- 
neous aspect, 
which gives 
rise to the ap- 
pearance de- 
scribed as a 
basement 
membrane. 

The cutis is 
highly vascu- 
lar ; the small arteries which go to the skin give off branches 
to the lobules of fat in the subcutaneous tissue, then pene- 
trate the cutis, and form a plexus from which capillaries 
arise, which enter the papill89,and form vascular loops within 
them. The lymphatic vessels of the skin are numerous; 
they form a plexus in the cutis, which lies beneath the 
vascular plexus, forms, as Neumann's injections show, a 
network around both the sebaceous and sweat glands, and 
gives off capillary loops into the papillse. The nerves of 
the skin are the cutaneous branches both of the spinal and 
of certain of the cranial nerves, the origin and distribution 
of which have abeady been described. They run through 
the subcutaneous tissue, and enter the deep surface of the 
cutis, where they divide into branches. As these pass Nerves of 
towards the papxllee they unite to form a nerve plexus, toucli. 
from which smaller branches arise to enter the papiUse, 
and terminate, more especially in the skin of the palm of 
the hand, fingers, and sole, which are the surfaces most 
sensitive to touch impressions, in the tactile or touch 
corpuscles. The touch corpuscles discovered by Wagner 
and Meissner are the peripheral end-organs of the nerves 
of touch. They may be single or compound ; are usually 
ovoid inform, not unlike a minute fir cone; and are trans- 
versely marked, from the transverse direction of the nuclei 
of fusiform cells which form an investing capsule. Each 
single corpuscle and each division of a compound corpuscle 
is penetrated by one, and, according to Thin, by never 
more than one, meduUated nerve fibre, but the exact mode 
of termination of the axial cylinder of the fibre has not 
been ascertained. Yirchow and other German observers 
have stated that the papillae which contain capillaries do 
not contain nerves or touch corpuscles, and vice versa ; but 
Dalzell and Thin have shown that certainly the majority 
of papillas that contain nerve fibres and touch corpuscles 
are also vascular papillae. Non-meduUated nerve fibres 
ascend to the surface of the cutis, and, according to Lan- 
gerhans, pass into % rete Malpighii between the cells of the 
mucous layer. 

J}^ ails, — On the back of the last phalanx of each thumb, Nails, 
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I*iG. 87. — Vertical section through the skin and auhcuta- 
neous tissue. Ai, horny stratum, and rm, rete Malpighi! 
of cuticle ; papillss of cutia ] f, a toucli corpusdi^ 
with ti, a nerve fibre ; 6c, a Wood and Ic, a lymph 
capillary 5 cf, connective suhcutaneous tissue;/, fat 
lobule ; Ji, a sweat gland with its duct, 
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finger, and toe situated a firm liomy curved plate, the 
nail. Each nail rests on a bed, the surface of which is 
formed of the cutis, which also overlaps the side and root 
of the nail ; thus the nail fits into a groove formed of the 
cutis something after the manner in which a watch-glass 
fits into its rinu A nail is merely a special modMca- 
tion of the cuticle, the cells of the superficial stratum of 
which are more horny, harder, and more firmly adherent 
to each other than in the cuticle proper. Deeper than the 
horny stratum is the rete Malpighii of the nail, the cells of 
which are soft, as in the cuticle itself. The cutis forming 
the bed of the nail is studded with papillse, which are 
arranged in almost parallel rows, and are highly vascular. 
Nails grow both in length and thickness : the increase in 
thickness is due to the formation of nerve cells on the bed 
of the nail ; the increase in length takes place through the 
formation of nail cells at its root, and as the nail is thus 
slowly pushed forward it requires to be cut at intervals. 
At the root, sides, and below the free border of the nail the 
cuticle is continuous with the substance of the nail itself. 

Hair. Hair ,' — ^Projecting from the surface of the skin are multi- 

tudes of elongated cylindrical horny structures, the hairs. 
In the skin of the scalp, the armpits, and the pubis, they 
are long and numerous ,* but in the eye-brows, eye-lashes, 
vibrissas of the nostrils, and surface of the body generally, 
they are short. They are stronger and thicker in the skin 
of man than of woman, more especially on the cheeks, ' 
lips, and chin. Hairs do not grow from the skin of the 
palms and soles, the back of the ungual phalanges, and the 
surface of the upper eye-lids. Each hair is partially em- 
bedded in a depression of the skin, called a hmr follicle. The 
deeper end of the follicle is somewhat dilated, and has in it a 
papilla, the hair papilla. The wall of the hair follicle is 
formed of the constituent structures of the skin ; the outer 
part of the wall belongs to the cutis, and has been described 
as arranged in three layers, the external, middle, and inner 
layer of the hair follicle. Thd external and middle layers are 
formed of connective tissue, with blood-vessels ; wiufist the 
inner, sometimes called the vitreous layefr, is transparent 
and homogeneous, and continuous with the so-called base- 
ment membrane of the cutis. The inner part of the wall of 
the hair follicle, or the root-sheath, belongs to the cuticle, 
and consists of two layers^ the outer and inner root-sheaths. 
The (yuter root-sluath is continuous with the rete Malpighii, 
and consists of cells similar to those of that stratum. The 
mner root-sheath is continuous with the horny stratum of 
the cuticle, and consists of elongated scale-Hke translucent 
cells in which no nndei can be seen. 

A hair possesses a root, a shaft, and a tip j the root is 
sCmhedded in the hair follicle, whilst the shaft and tip form 
the free projecting part of the hair. In the human hair 
the substance of the hair is composed of a j^Srotw-looking 
horny material, which by the action of strong sulphuric acid 
is resolved into elongated, closely compacted, fusiform cells, 
which in coloured hairs contain pigment granules. In the 
thicker h^s the cells in the axis of the hair are polygonal, 
contain air, and form a central pith or medulla. The hair 
is mvested by imbricated scale-like cells, which form the 
hcA/r cuticle. In different animals the size and'^relative pro- 
portion of the cells of the cuticle, medulla, and fibrous part 
of the hair present many modifications. The wool of the 
sheep has its cuticle scales, with weU-defined serrated 
margins, so that the hair of this animal is well adapted for 
felting into -cloth ; in the bat, also, the cuticle cells are 
large and strongly serrated. The bristles of the pig, again, 
have the fibrous part of the hair largely developed. In 
fche deer tribe the hair consists of polygonal medulla-like 
cells, which contain air. The root of the hair dilates at its 
deeper end into a bulb which embraces the hair papilla. 

It is softer in texture than the shaft, so that the cellular 


structure of the hair is more easily demonstrated. Next 
the papilla the cells are Hke those of the rete Malpighii,, 
but when traced onwards to the shaft they are seen to 
become differentiated, both in structure and composition, 
into the proper hair cells. The root is enveloped in a special 
sheath, termed the sheath of Huxley, composed of nucleated 
cells, which sheath, in the more superficial part of the 
follicle, blends with the internal root-sheatL The haii^ 
papilla bears to the hair the same relation as a papilla of 
the cutis has to its investing cuticle, so that a hair is to be 
regarded as a specially modified cuticular structure. The 
human hair papilla is vascular, but no nerves have been 
traced into it. In the tactile hairs of the mammalia, how- 
ever, nerves have been traced into their papillm. 

The bristles, feathers, claws, hoofs, the horny envelope of 
the horn cores in the hollow horned ruminants, and various 
tegumentary spines and scales, present in many animals, 
are, like hairs and nails, special modifications of the 
tegumentary system. 

Each hair follicle has opening into it the excretory duct 
of a small gland, named a sebaceous gland. This gland 
consists of the excretory duct, and of from two to twenty” 
grape-like saccular expansions which open into the duct. 
The wall of the sacculi and of the duct is continuous with 
the vitreous layer of the outer wall of the hair follicle. 
Capillary blood-vessels are distributed on the outer wall of 
the sacculi. The sacculi are almost entirely filled with 
polygonal cells containing drops of fat, which cells are 
continuous with the epithelial lining of the gland duct and 
the cells of the outer root-sheath. These glands secrete a 
fatty material, which lubricates the surface of the hair. 
Sometimes a small parasite, called Acarus folliculQ7'‘am, is 
found in a sebaceous gland. 

Some years ago Kolliker described one or two bundles 
of smooth muscular fibres extending from the wall of the 
hair follicle to the deep surface of the cutis; these muscles, 
named arrectores pili, by their contraction erecti the hairs, 
that is, cause them to become more prominent, and produce 
the condition of skin, called cutis anserina or goose 
well known to occur when cold is applied to the surface of 
the body. 

Hairs are developed about the 4t;h month of embryo life, 
within depressions in the cutis, which form the future hair 
follicles, filled with cells similar to, and coutinnons with, 
those of the rete Malpighii A papilla forms at the bottom 
of this depression, around which the cells become arranged 
in a bulbous expansion. The cells, in line with the bulb, 
elongate and harden, and" group themselves so as to form 
the ’shaft of the young hair, which at this stage is com- 
pletely buried within the follicle. A rapid production of 
new cells takes place at the bulb, the hair consequently 
increases in length., and is pushed outwards through the 
superficial horny stratum of the cuticle, wHioh had closed 
m the mouth of the depression or foUicle in which the hair 
is^ produced. At the same time, the more external cells 
within the follicle are pushed outwards towards dts wall, 
and form the cells of the root-sheath. When a hair is 
pulled out of its follicle the cells of the root-shekth are 
drawn out along with it. A new hair will be developed 
at the bottom of a follicle from which the hair has been 
shed as long as cells continue to be formed around the 
papffla. When the growth of cells ceases within the hair 
follicles then permanent baldness is the result. 

The sebaceous glands are developed as bud-like offshoots 
from the hair follicles, filled, like the follicles themselves, 
with cells continuous with those of the rete Malpighii 
Instead of the cells in these buds differentiating into a 
hair, they become filled with fatty particles, and the wall 
of the bud assumes the characteristic sacc^ated form of 
the gland. 
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Swecd Glands^ or sudoriparous glands, are found generally 
distributed througbout the skin, but are most abundant in 
tie palms and soles, wbere they number 2500 to 3000 in 
each square incb. In tbe skin of the back, again, there 
are only between 400 and 500 in the square inch. Each 
gland consists of a ball-like body lying in the subcutaneous 
tissue, from which a tubular duct proceeds through the 
fikin to open on its free surface. The ball is composed of 
a convoluted tube continuous with the tubular duct, and 
terminating in a blind end. The wall of the gland tube 
consists of a delicate nucleated membrane lined by columnar 
secreting cells. It is surrounded by connective tissue 
containing capillary blood-vessels. As the gland-duct 
pierces the cutis it passes between the papillae j in its course 
through the cuticle it pursues a spiral direction, and has its 
walls formed, not of a distinct membrane, but of the cuticle 
cells themselves. The epithelial lining of the duct is 
continuous with the cells of the rete Malpighii of the cuticle. 
In the axilla and groin the sweat glands are mucli larger 
than in the skin generally. The sweat glands arise as 
flask-shaped pouches of the rete Malpighii projecting into 
the cutis, which in course of time become elongated into 
tubes, and the cells contained in which become the secreting 
cells of the gland. 

Tasctjlae System. 

The human body and the bodies of all the more highly 
organized animals are traversed by numerous tubes or pipes, 
technically called Vessels, some of which in man are nearly 
an inch in diameter, others so small as to require a micro- 
scope for their examination, others again of every interme- 
diate size. In connection with the vessels is a central organ, 
the Heart. The heart and the vessels collectively constitute 
the Vascular System. Of these vessels some contain blood, 
and form the Blood-vascular system; others contain lymph, 
and form the Lymph-vascular system. The lymph-vasoidar 
system is not indepehdeht of the blood-vascular system, 
but communicates with it at several points. The vascular 
system is a hydi'aulic apparatus, possessing a pump, pipes, 
and valves. The heart is the pump, whi^ works, not by 
the movements of a piston, but by the coutraction of its 
muscular walls; the vessels are the pipes, which convey 
the contained fluid, and they are provided in certain locali- 
ties with valves for modifying its flow. 

Blood-Vasctjlab. System. — ^The movement of the blood 
in the blood-vascular system is called the oirculation of the 
Uood, In the lower Vertebrata the heart is a single organ, 
and the blood flows from it through the vessels back again 
into the part of the heart from which it had proceeded, 
forming a dmple circulation. In man and the higher ver- 
tebrates the heart is a double organ, i.e., it consists of a 
right and left portion, intimately united to, but not directly 
communicating with, each other. The blood which flows 
from its right side passes through vessels which traverse 
the lungs, and is conveyed to the left side of the heart ; 
whilst the blood which flows from the left side passes 
through vessels which traverse the body generally, and is 
conveyed to the right side of the heart This is called a 
double circulation* that which appertains to the lungs is 
the ^pulmonic circulation; that which appertains to the 
body generally is the systemic circulation. The vessels 
which carry the blood away from the heart are called 
arteries ; those which convey it back to the heart are vems. 
The arteries and veins (io not communicate directly with 
each other, but through the intermediation of a network 
of extremely minute vessels, the capillaries. Hence, both 
in the pnlmonary and systemic circulation, the blood in its 
passage from the arteries into the veins miist go through 
capillaries. The blood which flows from the left side of 
the heart into the systemic arteries is pure or arterial blood; 


as it traverses the systemic capillaries it parts with certain 
of its constituents to nourish the organs and tissues, and 
as it receives from them waste products it becomes impure 
blood ; in which condition it flows back to the right side of 
the heart by the systemic veins as venous blood ; hence 
the right side of the heart is often called the venous side. 

The blood which flows from the right side of the heart 
along the pulmonary artery is this impure blood ; as it 
traverses the pulmonary capillaries it is purified by the 
action of the air in the lungs, and is changed into arterial 
or pure blood, in which condition it flows back by the 
pulmonary veins to the left side of the heart, which conse- 
quently is called the arterial side. The^ object of the 
pulmonary circulation, therefore, is to reconvert into pure 
blood the blood which has been rendered impure during its 
passage through the systemic capillaries. 

The Heart . — ^The heart is a hollow muscle contained in Heart, 
the cavity of the chest, and enclosed within a bag called 
the Pericardium. The pericardium, with its enclosed heart, 
occupies the space called mediastinum^ between the two 
lungs ; it lies therefore behind the sternum, and in front of 
the spinal column, but projects more to the left than to the 
right side of the mesial plane. The bag of the pericardium 
is formed externally of a strong fibrous membrane, which is 
attached below to the central tendon of the diaphragm, but 
blends above with the sheaths of the great vessels which pass 
to and from the heart. When the bag is cut open its inner 
surface is seen to possess a smooth glistening serous aspect, 
for it is lined by a layer of squamous endothelimn, which 
layer is continuous with the serous membrane that invests 
the heart, and forms the visceral layer of the pericardium. 

The continuity of the serous lining of the bag with the 
serous investment of the heart takes place where the great 
blood-vessels pierce the fibrous bag. 

^ The heart lies obliquely from above downwards, from 
right to left, and from behind forwards. For descriptive ’ 



Fig. 88. — ^The Thoracic Viscera. 


In this diagram the lungs arc turned to the side, and the pericardium re- 
moved to display the heart, a, upper, a', lower loho of left lung ; h, nppcjr, 
Vi middle, h", lower lobe of right lung ; c, trachea ; d, arch of aoitii, ; e, 
superior vena cava ; /, pulmonary al^/e^y j left, and ft, right auricle ; /(!, right, 
and left ventricle ; w, inferior vena cava ; descending aorta ; 1, iimomiiuito 
artery ; 2, right, and 4, left common carotid artery ; 8, right, and 6, left sub- 
clavian artery; 6, 6, right and left innominate vein; 7 and 9, left and right 
internal jugular veins ; 8 and 10, left and right subclavian veins ; 11, 12, 1 3, left 
pulmonary artery, bronchus, and vein ; 14, 16, 16, right pulmonary bronchus, 
artery, and vein ; 17 and 18, left and right coronary arberres, 

purposes it may be regarded as possessing a base, an apex, 
an anterior and a posterior surface, a right and left border. 
The base lies backwards, upwards, and to the right, opposite 
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fclie 4tli to the dorsal vertebm The apex is directed 
forwards, downwards, and to the left, opposite to the inter- 
val between the 5th and 6th left ribs. The heart has on 
its surface grooves which indicate its division internally 
into four chambers, two in its right half, two in its left 
half. The right chambers are the right auricle and right 
ventricle. The left chambers are the left auricle and left 
ventricle. All these chambers are lined by a smooth 
membrane, the endocardium^ which is continuous ou the 
one hand with the lining membrane of tbe veins, on the 
other with the lining membrane of the arteries. 

The RigM Auricle occupies the right part of the base of 
the heart. It consists of a large dilated portion, the sinus 
venosusy and of a small ear-shaped appendage, the auricula. 
Its muscular wall is smooth internally, except in the auri- 
cula and adjacent anterior wall of the sinus venosus, where 
it is thrown into parallel ridges like the teeth of a comb, 
and named musculi pectinodL Into the sinus venosus open 
the great systemic veins or vensc cavaa. The superior vena 
cava conveys to the auricle the systemic blood that has 
been circulating in the body above the diaphragm ; it opens 
by a patent mouth into the upper and back part of the 
sinus venosus. The inferior vena cava conveys to the 
auricle the blood that has been circulating in the parts of 
the body below the diaphragm ; it opens into the lower and 
back part of the auricle, and at its mouth is a rudimentary 
valve, the Rmtachian valve. Close to its orifice is the 
mouth of another large vein, the cormary venous sinusy 
which also possesses a small valve. Several minute open- 
ings, the foramina Thehesii, scattered over the inner wall 
of the auricle, are the mouths of small veins ramifying in 
the wall itself. Through these various orifices the venous 
blood pours into the auricle, and then flows into the right 
ventricle through a large orifice of communication between 
them. The right auricle is separated by a partition, the 
mricular septum, from the left auricle. On the surface of 
this septum is a depression, the fossa ovalis, surrounded by 
a raised border, the annulus ovalis, with which border the 
inner end of the Eustachian valve is continuous. Before 
the birth of the child the septum is perforated by a hole, 
called ovole, through which the blood flows directly 
into the left auricle, but this foramen is obliterated after 
the birth of the child. , 

The RigU Yeniricle forms the right border, a large part 
of the anterior surface, but only a small part of the posterior 
surface of the heart. It is shaped somewhat like a flattened 
■ cone, its apex being directed downwards towards the apex 
of the heart, its base to the corresponding auricle. The 
inner surface of its wall is very irregular, owing to the 
muscular bundles being elevated into strong ridges, called 
Golumnm camecB. Two, or it may be three, of these fleshy 
columns project like nipples or big papill® into the cavity of 
the ventricle, and are called musculi papillares. Attached 
to the free apex of each papillary muscle are several fibrous 
threads, the chordoe tetidinece, which, by their opposite extre- 
mities, are connected to the segments of a large valve situ- 
ated around the opening between the right auricle and 
ventricle. The right auriculo-ventricular opening, situated at 
the base of the ventricle, is sufficiently large to admit three 
fingers, and possesses a valve which consists of three large 
pointed segments or cusps (hence the name tricuspid given to 
it), between which three small intermediate cusps lie. One 
of the large cusps lies opposite the anterior wall of the ven- 
tricle, another opposite the posterior, whilst the third is 
between the auriculo-ventricular and pulmonary openings. 
The cusps are flattened triangular folds of membrane con- 
nected by their bases around the opening ; when the valve 
is not in action the apex of each cusp hangs pendulous in 
the ventricle : one surface is smooth, and looks to the cavity 
of the ventricle, the other surface is rough and directed to 
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its wall; to this rough surface, to the apex, and to the edges 
of the cusp, the chordae tendineae are attached. As the 
musculi papillares, from which the chordae tendineae spring, 
lie opposite the intervals between the cusps, the chordae 
tendineae from any given papillary muscle divide them- 
selves into two groups, one for each of the two cusps 
between which it is situated. Attention has recently been 



Fia. 89.— -Cavities of the right side of the Heart, 


a, Buperlor, and 6, inferior vena'cava ; c, arch of aorta; d, pulmonary artery i e. 
right, and /, left auricular appendage; p, fosaa OTalis; h, Kuatachian valve; 
it, mouth of coronary vein ; 1, m, n, cusps of the tricuspid valve ; o, o, papil- 
lary muscles; p, semilunar valve ; q, corpus ArantU ; r, lunula, 

drawn by RoUeston to a band which passes from the base 
of the anterior papillary muscle to the septal wall of the 
ventricle. As it prevents over-distension of the ventricle, 
he has named it the moderator hand. The base of this 
ventricle forms to the left and in front of the auriculo- 
ventricular opening, a funnel-shaped prolongation, the conus 
j arteriosus, from which the pulmonary artery arises, through 
the intermediation of a strong fibrous ring. Surrounding 
the mouth of this artery is a valve called semilunar, which 
consists of three semilunar segments. Each segment is 
attached by its convex border to the artery where it springs 
from the ventricle. The opposite border is free, and pos- 
sesses at its centre a minute nodule, the corpus ArantU, 
from which slender threads curve outwards at the free 
border and in the substance of the valve to strengthen it, 
A thin lunated portion lies immediately within the free 
border. One surface of tbe valve is convex, and directed 
to the lumen (f.e,, the sjiace contained by the walls) of the 
artery; the other is concave, and directed to the wall of the 
artery, and between it and the wall is a jpouch named sinus 
of Valsalva. The pulmonary artery extends upwards and 
to the left for about 1|- inch, and then divides into two 
branches, one for each lung. The right ventricle is com* 
pletely separated from the left by the ventricular septum, 
which passes obliquely from left to right, and from before 
backwards, so that it forms the posterior wall of the right 
ventricle and the anterior wall of the left. 

The Left Auricle occupies the left part of the base of 
the heart, and, like the right auricle, consists of a dilated 
sinus venosus and an ear-shaped auricula. Its muscular 
wall forms a smooth surface internally, except in the 
auricula, where the ridge-shaped musculi pectinaii occur. 
Opening into the sinus are the orifices of the four pulmonary 
veins, two from the right, two from the left lung ; these 
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orifices are mthout valves* At the lower part of the 
auricle is the large orifice of communication between it 
and the base of the left' ventricle* 

The Left Ventricle forms the left border, the apex, a 
large part of the posterior surface, but only a small part 
of the anterior surface of the heart. It is conical in form, 
its apex is at the apex of the heart, the base at the corre- 
sponding auricle. As in the right ventricle, the inner surface 
of its wall is elevated into fieshy columns, two of which 
project like nipples into the cavity and form musculi 
papUlareSj which have chordae t€ndine<B connected with 
them. The left auriculo-ventricular opening is large enough 
to admit two fingers. It possesses a valve, which consists 
of two large pointed segments or cusps, between which two 
small intermediate cusps lie, hence it is called the bicuspid 
valve; and as these cusps are placed one in front of the 
other like the segments of a bishop's mitre, the name mitral 
valve is often given to it. The cusps agree in shape, general 
arrangement, and mode of attachment with those of the 
tricuspid valve, but they are stronger j and as the more 
anterior segment lies obliquely between the auricular and 
aortic orifices, both its surfaces are smooth. From the base 
of this ventricle the great systemic artery or aorta arises 
through the intermediation of a strong fibrous ring. The 
mouth of the aorta is surrounded by a three segmented 
semilunar valve, similar to the semilunar pulmonary valve, 
hut with thicker and stronger segments, and possessing 
more strongly marked sinuses of Valsalva, The base of 
each ventricle has therefore two openings in it, one for 
communication vrith the auricle, the other with the great 
artery arising from the ventricle. The auriculo-ventricular 
openings are the most posterior, and almost in the same 
plane] the aortic opening Kes in front of the interval 
between. the two auriculo-ventricular, and the pulmonary 
opening is in front of the aortic. 

The walla of the cavities of the heart are formed of 
striped muscular fibre, over the contractions of which the 
will exercises no control. The fibres are collected into 
fasciculi, which have a reticulated arrangement, and the 
fibres themselves branch and again unite to form a compli- 
cated network. The fibres of the walls of the auricles are 
distinct from those of the ventricles, so that the auricular 
and ventricular compartments are connected together, not 
by an interchange of muscular tissue, but by an intermediate 
ring-Hke arrangement of fibres of connective tissue. The 
muscular fasciouH of the auricles are arranged in two strata. 
The deeper stratum consists of fibres proper to each 
auricle, some of which run obliquely in the wall, others 
form the muscuU pectinati, surround the auricula, and are 
prolonged in rings into the coats of the venae cavae and 
pulmonary veins, whilst fibres extend longitudinally and 
obliquely along the wall of the coronary venous sinus. The 
superficud stratum consists of fasciculi, which run obliquely 
from one auricle to the other on both the anterior and 
posterior surfaces, and are said to he prolonged into the 
auricular septum. 

The muscular wall of the ventricles is much thicker than 
that of the auricles, and the wall of the left ventricle 
is about three times thicker than the right. The 
fibres vary in their direction in different parts of the 
thickness of the ventricular walls. The superficial ex- 
ternal fibres run obliquely from above downwards, and 
from right to left, and on the anterior surface of the ven- 
tricles dip into the anterior ventricular groove to enter the 
septum, whilst on the posterior surface they extend across 
the posterior ventricular groove ; at the apex of the heart 
they turn, inwards in a whorl-like manner, and, as was 
known to Lower and Gerdy, become continuous with 
superficial fibres on the inner wall of the ventricle ; at the 
base of the ventricles they turn round the border of the 
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auriculo-ventricular openings, and, as Pettigrew has shown, 
become continuous with these superficial internal fibres, 
which run in the reverse direction. The internal fibres are 
also prolonged into the musculi papillares, the chordas 
tendinese springing from which serve therefore as tendons 
of insertion for these muscles. If the substance of the 
wall be now dissected the fibres situated in the centre of 
the wan are seen to lie in the horizontal plane. Various 
anatomists have described these fibres of the ventricles as 
arranged in layers. Lower recognised two layers spirally 
crossing each other ] Haller, three ] Wolff, three in the right 
and six in the left ventricle. Pettigrew at one time 
believed he could dissect nine layers, but has subsequently 
reduced the number to seven — ^three external, a fourth or 
central, and three internaL He conceives that the fibres 
of the three external layers run in a spiral direction from 
left to right downwards, the first layer being more vertical 
than the second, and the second than the third, whilst the 
fibres of "the fourth or central layer are horizontaL The 
three internal layers also run spirally, but in the reverse 
direction from the external, with which they become con- 
tinuous both at the base and apex. The subdivision of the 
ventricular wall into such precise and determinate layers 
as is implied in the descriptions of Pettigrew is, however, 
to some extent an artificial procedure. There can be no 
doubt, as his dissections so beautifully show, that the 
direction of the fibres in the ventricular wall varies at 
different depths j but owing to the reticulated arrangement 
of the fibres, not only are those connected together which 
lie in one of the so-called layers, but they also anastomose 
with the fibres in the layer contiguous to it on either 
aspect. Hence when one layer is peeled off, that imme- 
diately subjacent exhibits, not a smooth face, which it 
would have done had the definition of the layers been dis- 
tinct, but a rough appearance, due to the tearing through 
of intermediate connecting muscular fibres. Owing to 
these connections the substance of the wall of the ventricle, 
as Henle's dissections show, may, with the exception of 
the superficial internal and external fibres, be split up into 
lamellae, which extend either horizontally, obliquely, or in 
an arched manner through the wah between its two sur- 
faces j and the surfaces of those lamellae are not parallel to 
the wall of the ventricle, but are directed upwards and 
downwards. 

Except at the fibrous rings, where both the white and 
yellow fibres are distinct, the connective tissue of the heart 
is small in quantity. The endocardial lining consists of 
connective tissue with elastic fibres, with a layer of endo- 
thelium on the free surface; and Sohweigger-Seidel has 
also described smooth muscular fibres in it. Hence, as 
Luschka has stated, the endocardium represents not merely 
the inner coat of the blood-vessels but all the stntctures of 
the vascular waU. Purkinje described fibres beneath the 
endocardium, which are now regarded as imperfectly formed 
striated muscular fibres. The valves are folds of the endo- 
cardium, enclosing fibres continuous with those in the 
fibrous rings ; the cuspidate auriculo-ventricular valves 
receive fibres from the chordse tendineae. 

The heart is well supplied with blood, not by the blood 
which flows through its cavities, but by two special coro- 
nary arteries which ramify in its walls, and end in nume- 
rous capillaries lying between the fibres. From these 
capillaries the coronary veins arise, which join to form the 
coronary venous sinus. Lymphatic vessels occur both in 
the endocardium and pericarc^um, and apparently ramify 
in the muscular wall. The nerves of the heart have been 
dissected especially by Scaij)a, Hemak, Lee, and Pettigrew, 
and numerous small ganglia described in connection with 
them (see p. 883). 

The blood flows along the great veins into the auricles. 
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and is forced by the contractioii of thetr muscular walls 
through the auriculo-ventricular openings, the valves of 
which open outwards, into the ventricles. When the ven- 
tricles are distended their muscular walls contract and force 
the blood into the arteries — the right ventricle into the 
pulmonary artery, the left into the aorta — ^the valves at the 
mouth of each artery opening outwards to allow of the 
free passage of the fluid. To prevent, during the ventricular 
contraction, the regurgitation of blood into the auricles, the 
auriculo-ventricular valves are floated away from the sides 
of the ventricle across their respective openings, and by Ihe 
apposition and slight overlapping of their edges temporary 
dose the openings. The tilting upwards of the valves into 
the auricles is preveuted by the contraction of the musculi 
papillares, and their connection with the cusps of the valve 
through the chordaa tendine®. Pettigrew has shown that 
casts of the ventricular cavities, more especially of the left, 
have the form of a double cone, spirally twisted from right 
to left, and has described the blood as forced in spiral 
streams against the under surface of the segments of the 
valve, which axe twisted and wedged into each other so as 
to prevent regurgitation. The propulsion of the blood into 
the arteries distends the elastic walls of those tubes ; but 
when the ventricular contraction has ceased, the elastic wall 
recoils, and the blood is propelled onwards in the circula- 
tion, The regurgitation of the blood into the ventricles is 
prevented by the closure of the semilunar valves, the seg- 
ments of which are thrown across the arterial orifices 
through the pressure exercised on the column of blood in 
the lumen of the artery and in the sinuses of Valsalva. 

The Arteries , — ^Theae vessels were named arteries by the 
older anatomists, on the supposition, now known to be 
erroneous, that they contained air. The term is now 
employed to express a blood-vessel, which, arising either 
directly or indirectly from the heart, conveys blood away 
from that organ. Arteries divide and subdivide into smaller 
vessels in their course, and to the individnal branches 
descriptive names are applied. Some of these names 
express the position of an artery, as subclavian, axillary ; 
others, the organ in which it is distributed, as pulmonary, 
hepatic ; others a peculiarity in its course, as circumflex, 
coronary. The branches of arteries may be either collateral 
or terminal. The collateral branches arise from the sides 
of the parent artery either at an acute, a right, or an obtuse 
angle. Terminal branches arise at an acute angle by the 
bifurcation of the parent artery, which is the most common 
form, or by the breaking up of the artery into a cluster 
of branches. Branches which arise either from the same 
artery or from different arteries may he distributed in a 
common locality, may there unite together, and form what 
is called an ino&eulaJtioTi or aiiastomosisj so that the blood 
from one artery may thus flow from it into another. The 
most common anastomosis is by the formation of loops 
between adjacent branches, but sometimes, as when the two 
vertebral arteries join to form the basilar, a convergence 
of two almost straight arteries takes place j and in other 
cases, as where the two anterior cerebral arteries are joined 
together by the anterior communicating, a connecting 
branch passes transversely across the mesial plane. A more 
complex form of anastomosis is when an artery (and a 
similar arrangement is sometimes found in veins) rapidly 
subdivides into numerous branches, which may again join 
to form a trunk either with or without the formation of a 
plexus. This is called a reste mirahUe^ an arrangement not 
uncommon in the cetacea, in the internal carotid arteries 
of ruminants, in the mesenteric arteries of the pig, in the 
arteries of the Ihnbs of the sloths and lemurs, and in the 
arterial system of fishes. The only examples of a rete in 
the human body are the convoluted Malpighian tufts of the 
kidney and the arterial distribution in the coccyges^ body. 


The distribution of the pulmonary artery will be con- 
sidered in the anatomy of the lungs. That of the aorta 
will now be briefly described. 

The A(yrta (Plate XX. figs. 2, 3, a) lies in the cavities of the Aorta, 
thorax and abdomen, and arises from the base of the left ven- 
tricle. It ascends forwards, upwards, and to the right as far 
as the level of the second right costal cartilage, ^en runs 
backwards and^to the left to reach the left side of the body 
of the 4th dorsal vertebra, and then descends almost verti* 
cally to reach the left side of the body of the 5th dorsal ver- 
tebra. It forms, therefore, an arch, well known as the arch 
of the aorta, which arches over the root of the left lung, and 
which has attached to its concave surface a fibrous cord, 
known as the obliterated dmctus arteriosus, which connects 
it with the left branch of the pulmonary artery. The aorta 
continues its course downwards in close relation to the 
bodies of the lower dorsal vertebrae, then passes through 
an opening in the diaphragm, enters the abdomen, and 
descends in front of the bodies of the lumbar vertebrae as 
low as the 4th, where it is usually described as dividing 
into the two terminal branches, the common iHac arteries. 

At the angle of bifurcation, however, a long slender 
artery, called the middle sacral, is prolonged downwards in 
front of the sacrum to the end of the coccjx. In animals 
with long tails this artery can be recognised as a direct 
continuation of the aorta, prolonging it downwards in front 
of the caudal vertebrae, whilst the iliacs are seen to be 
collateral branches ; but in man, where the coccyx is rudi- 
mentary, and the lower limbs largely developed, the iliac 
arteries which supply those limbs are so big as to obscure 
the true signification of the middle sacral artery, and appear 
themselves to be the terminal branches of the aorta. The 
branches which arise directly from the aorta may be 
arranged in foux groups. — 1st, Branches for the supply of 
the 'viscera of the thorax and abdomen proper ; 2d, branches 
for the walls of the thorax, abdomen, and pelvis; 8d, 
branches for the head, neck, and upper limbs ; 4th, branches 
for the lower limbs, pelvic walls, and viscera. 

The branches of the aorta which supply the viscera of yiaceim 
the thorax are the coronary, the oesophageal, the bronchial, trancli^..r? 
and the pericardial The coronary/ arteries, two in num 
ber, are the first branches of the aorta, and arise opposite 
the right and left segments of the semilunar valve, from 
the wall of the aorta, where it dilates into the sinuses of 
Yalsalva. The mouths of these arteries are closed by the 
opening outwards of the aortic valves during the ventricular 
contraction. The elastic recoil of the aorta following that 
contraction not only closes the aortic valves, but drives the 
blood into the coronary arteries. These arteries break up 
into branches in the muscular walls of the heart, and the 
sudden turgescence of its walls, which results from the fill- 
ing of these vessels, is, according to Briicke and Garrod, 
the cause of the dilatation of the ventricular cavities. 

The bronchial arteries are two in number ; one accom- 
panies each bronchial tube, and supplies the tissues of the 
lung. 

The oesophageal arteries, three or four in> number, supply 
the coats of the oesophagus. 

The pericardial branches are very small arteries which 
supply the back of the bag of the pericardium. 

The branches of the aorta which supply the viscera of 
the abdomen arise either singly or in pairs. The single 
arteries are the coeliac axis, the superior mesenteric, and to 
inferior mesenteric, which arise from the front of the aorta; 
the pairs are the capsular, the two renal, and the two 
spermatic or ovarian, which arise from its sides. The 
single arteries supply viscera which are either completely 
or almost completely invested by the peritoneum, and to 
veins corresponding to them are the roots of the vena 
portae. The pairs of arteries supply viscera developed 
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beMnd theperitoneim, aadthe veins corresponding to them 

artery, which almo^ 
immediately divides into the coronary, hepatic, and splenic 

Sches ^The em-omrff artery subdivides into an 
brancn^ i oesophagus, and a 

itci^S^elSsofthe TheA^ 

eSs in the substance of the hyer ; but gives off a 
Sbranoh to the gall bladder, a pyl^ branch to the 
stomach, a gastro-imdenal branch, which di ^ j- 
^u^Xeaiic^uodmd for the pancreas and duod^ 
X^nd a rigU gastro-epiplok for the stomach and 
The spiwtw artery ends in the substance of the 
snleen ■ but gives off pancreatic branches to the pancr^ 

ooiini^loic to the stomach and ommtunu 

^ The wpcrtor mesmtem artery gives off ^ 
mn^eatMmdmd branch to &e panraeas ’ 

about twelve irdestiwd branches to the s^ “*2^ S 
which form in the substance of the mesentery a senes of 
Sel bSre they end in the waU of the intestmes; an 
' oLlk branch to the end of the ileum, ^ 

i..fr;nr,ing of the colon ; a r^U cdw branch to the ascend 

^colon^; andainidd 2 ccoficbranchtothetmnsvemecolon 

The inferuyr mesenteric artery gives off a 
branoli to the descending colon, a sigmoid 
■ sigmoid flexure of the cdon, and ends m the 
h^mrhmdal artery which supphes the 
arteries which supply the coats of the ahmenta^ tabe 
from toe oesophagus to the rectum anastomose freely with 
Li other in torwall of the tube, or m ite ^esen^ 
attachment, and the anastomoses a,re usu^y by the format 
tion of arches or loops between adjacent branches. 

The capsular arteries, small in sme, ran outwards from 
the aorta to end in the supra-renal capsules. 

The renal arteries pass one to each kidney, m ^nicn 
they for toe most part end, but in toe fi^stance of toe 
organ they mve off small :per/om<»nfi» branches, wMoh pierce 
toe capsule of toe kidney, and are distributed m the but- 

rounding fat. , - . • 

The spermatic arteries are two long slender artenes, 

which descend, one in each spermatic cord, mto the scroto 
to supply the testicle. The corresponding artenes m toe 
female, called toe omrvm, do not leave toe abdomen ; they 

supply the ovaries. n x ^-u 

Parietal The branches of the aorta which supply the walk of the 
■brandies. thorax, abdomen, and pdvis, are the intercostal, the lumbar, 
toe phrenic, and toe middle sacral , , , * *t. 

The intercostal arteries arise from the back ot tne 
tooraoio aorta, and are usually ten pairs. They run down 
toe sides of toe vertebral bodies as far as the commence- 
ment of toe intercostal spaces, when each divides into a 
dorsal and a proper intercostal 
branch; toe dorsal branch 






to supply the deep muscles of 
the spine; the proper inter- 
costal branch runs outwards 
in the intercostal space to 
supply its muscles, and the 
lower pairs of intercostals ako 



and wall of'the abdomen. 

The lumbar arteries arise 
from the back of the abdominal 
aorta, and are usually four 
pairs. They run down the 

sides of the lumbar vertebree, 

and divide into o^dorsal branch, which supplies the deep mus- 
cles of the back of the loins, and an abdominal branch 


Fra. 90 r-Diagram of a pair of inter- 
costal arteries. Ao, the aorta trans- 
versely divided, giving off at each 
side an intercostal artery; PB, the 
posterior or dorsal branch; AB, the 
anterior or proper intercostal 
branch; IM, a transverse section 
through the internal mammary 
artery. 


^^^e^toment has frequently been made that the viscerd 

omfQ nf branches In the abdominal cavity a wiae mesneu 
of sm^ arteries, named by him s«6- or 
^rmenl ulexus lies in toe fat outside the pentonenm. It co 
mSc£ on toe one hand, with the perforating branchy 

iliac arteries, which also go to the w^ of 
In the pelvis also the visceral superior hsemorrhoidal artery 
auastomoses with toe middle and 
The extrarperitoneal plexus supplies the fat 
ffknds Iving outside the peritoneum, and it ako gives oiigm 
tvara SLm for the^coats of the aorta and vena 
This may, when toe visceral branches of toe aorta 

are oLructed, aid in an important m^ner 
toe circulation. In a subjwt e^ned by J. 
dissecting room of toe University of Edmbur^, wh 
ooeliac axis and the superior and infenor mMenteno arteries 
were obliterated at their origins, theblood flowed mto these 
arteries and the viscera they snpphed J: 8^* 

enlargement of the arteries of this plexna In toe tooraoio 
cavity a similar plexus, named the extrapleural plexus, lies 
betwLu toe pleLi and pericardium, which communicates 
on toe one hand vdto toe internal maminay artenra, and 
on toe other passes in front of the root of the Img to join 
toe bronchial system of vessek Another portion of this 
plexus joins on toe one hand the intercostal artenes neat 
the dorsal vertebrae, and on the other passes to the lung 
at the back of its root. 

The branches for the head, neck, and upper limbs a^e 
as three large arteries from the transverse part of the aoi^j 
they are named arteria innominata, left oonmion carotid, 
and left subclavian. The arteria iwnmvnata is the togest j 
it passes, upwards and to the right, to the root m the neck, 
and then divides into the right common carotid and the 
right subclavian. The carotid arteries supply the two sides 
of the head and neck; toe subclavian artenes the two 

unner extremities. , _ - r. i i ’ 

The mbdavian artery is the commencement of the great 
arterial trunk for the upper limb. It passes across the root 
of toe neck and under the clavicle, when it enters the arm- 
pit, and becomes toe axillary artery ; by that n^e it 
extends as far as toe posterior fold of the axilla, when it 
enters the upper arm, takes the name of hrofihM or 
hmeral artery, and courses as far as toe heud of the elbow, 
where it bifurcates into the racial sgid vhm arteries. 

From the subclavian part of the trunk the following 
branches arise a, Fertc&nti, which enters the foramen at 
toe root of the transverse process of toe 6th cervical 
vertebra, ascends through the corresponding foramina in 
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the Tertebrae above, lies in a groove on the arch of the 
atlas, and enters the skull through the foramen magnum, 
where it joins its fellow to form the hadlar artery ; it 
gives off mmcular branches to the deep muscles of the 
neck, s^pinal branches to the spinal cord, meningeal branches 
to the dura mater, and an inferior cerebellar branch to the 
under surface of the cerebellum. The hadlar artery, 
formed by the junction of the two vertebrals, extends from 
the lower to the upper border of the pons Varolii; it gives 
off collaterally transverse branches to the pons, auditory 
branches which accompany the portio moUis to the intern^ 
ear, inferior cerebellar branches to the under surface of the 
cerebellum, whilst it breaks up into four terminal branches, 
viz., two superior cerebellar to the upper surface of the 
cerebellum, and two posterior cerebral which supply the 
tentorial aspect of the temporo-sphenoidal lobes, the occi- 
pital lobes, and the posterior convolutions of the parietal 
lobes. 6, Thyroid cms, which immediately divides into the 
inferior thyroid^ the suprascapular^ and the transverse 
cetmod branches \ the inferior thyroid supplies the thyroid 
body, and gives off an ascending cervical branch to the 
muscles of the neck ; the suprascapular supplies the mus- 
cles on the dorsum scapulae j the transverse cervical sup- 
plies the trapezius and the muscles attached to the vertebral 
border of the scapula, c, Iivtemal mammary y supplies the 
anterior surface of the walls of the chest and abdomen, 
and the upper surface of the diaphragm* d, Superior inler- 
costal supplies the first intercostal space, and by its deep 
cervical branch the deep muscles of the back of the neck. 

The axillary artery supplies long and short thoroGic 
branches to the wall of the chest and the pectoral muscles ; 
an alar thoracic branch to the fat and glands of the axilla- ; 
an acromial thoracic to the parts about the acromion; 
anterior and posterior drcumflex branches to the shoulder 
joint and deltoid muscle; a subscapular branch to the 
muscles of the posterior fold of the axilla. 

The brachial artery supplies muscular branches to the 
muscles of the upper arm; a nutrient branch to the 
humerus ; superior and inferior profunda branches and an 
avmtomiv^ to the muscles of the upper arm and the region 
of the elbow joint. 

The ulnar artery extends down the ulnar side of the 
front of the fore-arm to the palm of the hand, where it 
curves outwards towards the thumb, and anastomoses with 
the superficial volar and radial index branches of the radial 
artery to form the superfidal palmar arterial arch. In 
the^ fore-arm the ulnar gives off the interosseous arteries, 
which supply the muscles of the fore-arm and give nutrient 
branches to the bones; two reewrrent branches to the region 
of the elbow; carpal branches to the wrist joint *, in the 
hand it gives a ^ep branch to the deep muscles of the 
hand, and from the^ superficial arch arise digital branches 
to the sides of the little, ring, and middle fingers, and the 
ulnar border of the index finger. 

The radial artery extends down the radial side of the 
front of the fore-arm, turns round the outer side of the 
wrist to the back of the hand, passes between the 1st and 
2d metacarpal bones to the pahn, where it joins the deep 
branch of the ulnar, and forms the de^ podmar arterial 
arch. In the fore-arm it gives off a recurrent branch to the 
elbow joint ; carpal branches to the wrist joint ; and mus- 
cular branches, one of which, named superfmalis volcSy 
supplies the muscles of the thumb and joins the ulnar 
artery : in the hand it gives off a digital branch to the 
thumb, and one to the radial side of the index, interosseous 
branches to the interosseous muscles, perforating branches 
to the back of the hand, and recurrent branches to the 
wrist. 

The common carotid artery runs up the neck by the side 
of the windpipe, and on a level with the upper border of 
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the thyroid cartilage divides into the internal and external 
carotid arteries. 

The internal carotid artery ascends through the carotid 
canal in the temporal bone into the cranial cavity. It 
gives off an ophthalmic branch to the eyeball and other 
contents of the orbit, and then divides into the anterior 
and middle cerd^ral arteries. The middle cerebral artery 
extends outwards into the Sylvian fissure, and supplies* 
the island of Eeil, the orbital part, and the outer face of 
the frontal lobe, the parietal lobe, and the temporo-sphe>’ 
aoidal lobe ; it also ^ves a choroid branch to the choroid 
plexus of the velum inteipositum. The anterior cerebral 
artery supplies the inner face of the hemisphere from the 
anterior end of the frontal lobe as far back as the internal 
parieto-occipital fissure. At the base of the brain not only 
do the two internal carotids anastomose with each other 
through the anterior communicating artery, which passes 
between their anterior cerebral branches, but the internal 
carotid on each side anastomoses with the posterior cerebral 
branch of the basilar, by a posterior communicating artery. 

In this manner a vascular circle, the drcle of Willisy is 
formed, which permits of freedom of the arterial circula- 
tion by the anastomoses between arteries not only on the 
same side, but on opposite sides of the mesial plane. The 
vertebral and internal carotid arteries, which are the 
arteries* of supply for the brain, are distinguished by lying 
at some depth from the surface in their course to the organ, 
by having curves or twists in their course, whereby the 
force of the flow of blood is retarded, and by the absence 
of large collateral branches. Further, as the ophthalmic 
artery is a branch of the internal carotid, the circulation 
in the eyeball is in sympathy with that in the brain. 

The external carotid artery ascends through the upper 
part of the side of the neck, and behind the lower jaw into 
the parotid gland, where it divides into the internal 
maxillary and temporal branches. This artery gives off 
the following branches : — ct, Superior thyroid to the larynx 
and thyroid body; Z>, Lingual to the muscles and mucous 
membrane of the tongue, and to the snbliiigual gland; c, 
Facial to the face, palate, tonsil, and sub-maxillary gland ; 
d, Occipital to the sterno-mastoid muscle and back of the 
sedp ; t, Posterior auricular to the back of the ear and the 
adjacent part of the scalp ; f Superficial temporal to the 
scalp in front of the ear, and by its transverse facial branch 
to the back part of the face ; g^ Internal maxillary y giving 
muscular branches to the muscles of mastication, meningeal 
branches to the dura mater, dental branches to the teethj 
and other branches to the nose, palate, and tympanum. ; A, 
Ascevding phvryngealy which gives branches to the pharynx, 
palate, and tonsils. 

The common iliac artery, after a short course, divides Iliac 
into the internal and external iliac arteries. The internal system. 
iliac enters the pelvis and divides into branches for the 
supply of the pelvic walls and viscera, including the organs 
of generation, and for the great muscles of the buttock. 

The exlemal iliac descends behind Poupart's ligament into 
the thigh, where it takes the name of femoral artery. The 
femoral descei^s along the front and inner surface of the 
tMgh, gives off a profunda or deep branch, which, by its 
drcumflex and perforating branches, supplies the numerous 
muscles of the thigh ; most of these extend to the back of 
the limb to carry blood to the muscles situated there. The 
femoral artery then runs to the back of the limb in the 
ham, where it is called popliteal artery. The popliteal 
divides into two branches, of which one, called anterior 
tibial, passes between the bones to the front of the leg, and^ 
then downwards to the upper surface of the foot ; the other, 
posterior tdnaly continues down the back of the leg to the 
sole of the foot, and divides into the internal and external^ 
plantar arteries j branches proceed from the external plan- 
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tar artery to the sides of the toes, and constitute the digitcd 
arteries, From the large arterial trunks in the leg many 
T>pi Tin>iM proceed, to carry blood to the different structures 

in the limb. . - , rm. 

The wall of an artery consists of several coats, ine 
outermost is the imka adventitia, composed of connective 
tissue; immediately internal to this is the yellow elastia 
coat ; within this again the muscvdar coat, formed of invol- 
untary muscular tissue, the contractile fibro-ceUs of which 
are for the most part arranged transversely to the long axis 
of the artery ; in the larger arteries the elastic coat is much 
thicker than the muscular, but in the smaller arteries the 
muscular coat is relatively strong; the vaso-motor nerves 
terminate in the muscular coat. Internal to the muscular 
coat is the elastic fenestrated coat, formed of a smooth elastic 
membrane perforated bj small apertures. Most internal of 



Fift, 91.— Diagram of the structure of an artery. A, tunica adventitia; E, elastic 
cpat; M, muscsular coat; P, fenestrated coat; En, endothelium contlnuoua with 
the endotheUal wall of 0, the capillaries. 

all is a layer of endothelial cells^ which form the free surface 
over which the blood flows. The arteries are not nourished 
by the blood which flows through them, but by minute 
vessels, vci4a vasorum, distributed in their external, elastic, 
and muscular coats. 

The GapUlaries . — ^These are the minute tubes which con- 
nect together the terminal branches of the arteries and the 
rootlets of the veins. They vary in diameter in different 
localities from to ^^-^th incL They are arranged 

in more or less compact networks, which lie in the interstices 
between the tissues of the part or organ. The vascularity 



Pia. 99.— Capillary Network in the Weh of the Foot of the Frog (A. Thomson) . 

of a tissue depends upon the relative proportion of the 
capillaries that it contains. Some tissues, as adult cartilage, 
the cornea, epithelium, and endothelium, are destitute of 
capillaries, i e,, are non-vascular. The capillary wall is very 
simple in structure ; in the smallest capillaries it consists 
merely of a layer of endothelial cells, continuous with the""! 
endothelial lining of the arteries and veins ; in the larger 
eapillariefl a delicate tunica adventitia is superadded. The 


transition from a capillary to a small artery or a small vein 
is marked by the development of a muscular and an elastic 
coat in the wall of the blood-conveying tube. 

The Frfws.— The veins convey the blood from the pen- Vems. 
phery back to the heart, and in their course increase in size, 
by junction or anastomosis with each other. In most of 
the veins delicate valves are found, each of which consmts 
of two semicircular segments, and a pouch-like dilatation 
of the wall of the vein is opposite each segment. When 
the blood flows along the veins, the valves lie against the 
wall of the vessel, but if pressure be applied to a vein so 
as to obstruct the onward flow of the circulation, then the 
blood passes into the pouch between the wall of the vein 
and the valve adjacent to the seat of pressure, when the 
valve closes so as to stop regurgitation, The valves are 
found especially in those veins where the circulation is 
likely to be interfered with either by the pressure of the 
muscles on the veins during their action, or by the pres- 
sure of blood caused by gravity, and are usually seated 
at the points of confluence of veins. They are absent 
in the veins of the lungs, of the brain, and o£^ several of 
the abdominal viscera. Some of the veins lie in the sub- 
cutaneous fat, and are called superficial veins, others lie 
amidst the muscles, and form the deep veins. The deep 
veins accompany the arteries and are named after them ; 
the superficial veins do not accompany arteries ; frequent 
anastomoses take place between the superficial and deep 


veins. 


The veins are arranged primarily into two groups — ^^e 
Pulmonary veins and the Systemic veins. The distribution 
of the pulmonary veins will be given in the anatomy of the 
lungs. 

The Systemic veins consist of the coronary venous system j 
of the system of the superior vena cava; of the system of 
the inferior vena cava ; and associated with the inferior 
vena cava is the portal venous system. The axxangement 
of the coronarp vem has been described in the anatomy 
of the heart. 

The system of the Svpefrior Tern Gava consists of both 
superficial and deep veins, and is arranged as follows : — 

The superficial veins of the hand commence at the tips 
and sides of the fingers, from which they proceed along tho 
back of the hand, beneath the skin of which they may be 
distinctly seen. They then ascend along the fore-arm, form- 
ing three large veins : the radial, on the outer side ; the 
ulnar, on the inner ; and the median, in the middle of the 
front of the fore-arm. At the bend of the elbow the median 
divides into two branches, of which one joins the radial 
to form the cephalic, the other joins the ulnar to form tho 
hasilic. Into one or other of the two branches of tho 
median the surgeon generally makes an opening when ho 
is desirous of drawing blood from the patient. The cephaUc 
and basilic veins terminate by joining the deep or axillary 
vein. The communications between the superficial and 
deep veins are not, however, confined to the point of ter- 
mination of the former, but occur at various parts of their 
course. 

The deep veins of the hand commence at the tips of tho 
fingers, and pass as digital veins up the sides of the fingers 
to the palm of the hand, where they form an arch cor- 
responding tp the arterial arch of the palm ; from this they 
extend upwards along the front of the fore-arm, as far as 
the bend of the elbow, closely accompanying the arteries of 
the fore-arm, and receiving from tiie inusoles numerous 
small branches corresponding to the small arteries sent to 
those muscles. At the bend of the elbow two brachial 
veins result from the junction of these different veins of the 
fore-arm, which pass up the inner side of the upper-ann, 
closely accompanying the brachial artery as far as the 
armpit, where they join to form a single large vein, the 
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V vO 

* TIioTrecewein their coBTsemaiiy small braachM 

aaaUary. lacyreceivo . receives the 

from the miMol^ a gingle large trunk con- 

ind kj^ ™ ^ Irentotlng tliroi^ 

it i. iotoedl^a, fl-t 

rtm. th. Uorf fam «» “ ^^.to.«s„dorter 

parts of _th® ™ri« The external is the smaller, and 
internal jitter veins. ^ ^.j^e aide of the 

may commonly be see .j^ ^ circulating on 

neck. It returns the blood t^t 1 ms been ^ 

btood-smi^, tttu le regard^ 

uid f«m a smgU tnal^ «« rf the right 

pass to form the aeygos vein, wm_<m o g ^ 

the abdomen, then enters the cavity of the chMt, anch m » 

r v“s 

snirfiiM and deep veins, and is arranged f t” 

^ snnerficial vXs of the foot are separated from the 
S^VSTtii?Song membrane or fascia which bin^ 
doTO the mides. They commence by ve^ 

Sa from the capillaries of the sto- On the ba^ of 
digital veins proceeding f f f ® 
toes form an arch, from the mnm side of ^ 

Sd S Um saphma, arises. This p^sesupwards along 
S inner side of the leg and thigh, mcreasmg considei> 
ably in size in its oourae, ovrii'f to of ^ 

joining it from the extensive suitrxe of * 

limb ^ It terminates, at the upper part of the th^h, by 
passing through a hole in the fascia, and joms the 

outer side of the same arch arises ^e 

external saphenous vein, which runs up the back 
leg to the Lm, and pierces the fMcia to tlm ^^J®^ 
vein Tlie deep veins begin both on the back of 
and in the sole. Those wHch arise on the l^aok of the 
foot form the urUerior tiUal veins, and accmpany 
anterior tibial artery ; they receive a 
of branchea in there upward course, whiA proved from 
the great mass hf muscles lying on the outer side of 
w. The veins which begin in the sole of the foot accom- 
pany the plantar arteries, and then pass ijpwards, dong 
Le inner mde of the ankle-joint, to reach the back of the 
lea alone which they ascend as the poiierwr tiom veiM, 

. iy a^mpanyingthe posterior tihM ^ry, and raceuv- 
ing in their course numerous small vems that proceed ftoin 
the musdas of the calf of the leg. A.t upper part of 
the lee the anterior tihial veins pass to ^e back of the leg, 
and join the posterior tibial veins. ThoWgo poplUeal 
vein, formed by their junction, ascends hdund the taee- 
iomt, lying in the ham, along with the poplit^ 

It leaves the upper part of this gpace, and, passing to the 
innar side of the thigh, ascends as the/emwof vein along 
with the femoral artery as far as Pouparts hgament, when 
it enters the cavity of the abdomen. At the upper part 
of the thigh it receives the profunda vein, correspond- 


the blood important muscles of the thigh. The 

numerous ^ ^ by the long saphem ' 

fimoral vein enters the cavity of the 

^K^melit becomes the external iliac vein. The erternd 
abdomen it be^m .^eins which ramify m the 

p,o vein r®®®"® ^ abdomen, as weU as the large 

^TTSi^c^in which corresponds to the mtemal iHac 

inierwd ^ . j^otion the common iliac vein is 

-u f flrpt level of the last vertebra of the loins, join 
and, about the level ot me las 

to form a single large ^a. f-u- back of the abdominal 

abdomen do “ ^ ^ vena cava passes throngh 

^6 i^o large and small intestines, from 

;s?ia=.TVMTi 

^ 

We Wtc vein, which opens into the mfenor vem cava 
Sre^ierces 4e diaphragm. Ketzius has pomteiont 
SS L eS^peritoneal venous plexus exists in the abdo- 
miTifl.! cavity, which connects the rootlets of the portal vein 
with those of the veins of the parietes of the . 

The wall of a vein possesses the same number of coats 
as that of an artery, hut the coats are thirmer. Vems are 
iXZZelj pUded wi^ valves 
from the arteries except at the mouths of the aorta and 

venL system, so that their contamed fluid flows towa^ 
the heart. They resemble veins in having a course from 
periphery to centre; in possessing vdves, which ®5® 

L hi Smher and semilunar in s^pe ; m 
into a Buperfleial and a deep 8®b-<^® 

being situated, like the superfiowlvems, m <^1® 81^^*.®°®°™ 
tissue ; the deep lymphatics accompanying the 
deen veins Lymphatics differ, however, from vems m 
posLsing in tiiiT jourse ^ndnlar e^gements, in 
Euner coats, in being almost uniform m size, and no 
uniting into larger vessels as tiiey pass onwards m thai 
cLcse® As a Lie they are lik,e fine threads and 
main trunk, the thoracic duct, is not bigger th^ a crow- 
quiU. The lymph-vessels are oivided into lacteal or chyle 

vessels and lymphatics proper. .i,. „,;ivHk« 

The lacteal or chyle vessels, named from the mtthla 
chyle which they contain, arise in the 
cafled intestinal viUi, which project from the free surface 
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of the mucous membrane of the small intestine into the 
lumen of the bowel The lacteals from adjacent yilli form 
a network in the submucous coat of the intestine, from 
which larger lacteals arise, which pierce the muscular coat, 
and then run between the folds of the mesentery to the 
^ posterior wall of the abdomen, where, opposite the body of 
the first lumbar vertebra, they join the deep lymphatic 
vessels of the abdomen to form the thoracic duct* 

The lymphatic ves&els proper correspond so closely in 
their distribution in the extremities and in the head and 
neck with the veins of those parts, that a special descrip- 
tion of their arrangement is not necessary, the more so as 
a general representation of these vessels is given in Plate 
YTT. The superficial and deep lymphatics of the lower 
limbs enter the abdominal cavity, and are joined by the 
lymphatics of the pelvis. They ascend in front of the 
bodies of the lumbar vertebrse, join the lacteal vessels to 
form the thoracic duct, the place of junction being marked 
by a dilatation of the duct called receptCLculum chyli* The 
thwack dmct passes through the opening in the dlaphxa^ 
which transmits the aorta, ascends in front of the bodies 
of the dorsal vertebrae, receives in its course the deep 
lymphatics of the left half of the chest, reaches the root of 
the neck on the left side, is joined there^ by the deep and 
superficial lymphatics of the left upper limb and left side 
of the head and neck, and opens into the great veins at the 
angle of junction between the left internal jugular and sub- 
clavian. This duct conveys, therefore, the chyle during 
digestion, and the lymph contained in the lymph-vessek 
below the diaphragm and in the lymph-vessels situated to 
the left side of the mesial plane in the parts of the body 
above the diaphragm. The lymph-vessels on the right side 
of the supra-diaphragmatic .parts of the mesial plane do not 
join the thoracic duct, but converge to the root of the neck 
on the right side, where they join to form the right lywr 
phoUk which opens into the angle of junction of the 
light internal jugular and subclavian veins. 

^ The mode of origin of the lymph-vessels has long been 
a vexed question amongst anatomists. The lacteal vessels 
were at one time supposed to arise by open mouths on the 
free surface of the intestinal viHi, and this idea has ^been 
revived in a modified form by some recent observers, who 
conceive that the lacteals are continuous with a network 
formed by the anastomoses of processes proceeding from 
the deep ends of the goblet cells, the mouths of which celts 
open on the free surface of the villus. The lymph-vessels 
proper are in some localities continuous with the serous 
cavities (p. 848) ; in others they arise within the textures 
and organs. The most minute lymph-vessels, called lymph- 
capillaries, like the blood-capillaries, have walls formed of 
a single layer of elongated endotheUal cells. These capil- 
laries take their rise in the conUecbive tissue of a part or 
, organ, and probably spring from spaces, or juice-canals, 
between the bundles of the connective tissue, which bundles 
are invested by an endothelial layer of cells. The juice 
canals are, therefore, a network of minute canals, situated 
outside the blood-vessels, which allow the tissues to be 
permeated by a nutrient juice derived from the blood. 

In some localities, as the brain and eyeball, the blood- 
vessels have been described as enclosed in tubular spaces, 
called peTkoa>seular comals, in which cells like the corpuscles 
of the lymph have been seen, and which are believed to be 
continuous with the lymphatic system. The researches of 
Ludwig and some of his pupils into the minute structure 
of the lachrymal gland, the glands of the skin, and the 
testis; have shown that lymph-capillaries lie in close rela- 
^ .tipn to the secreting structnres of these glands. ' 

, .The coats of the lymph-vesaels resemble in structure 
those of the veins, but they are thinner and more trans- 
parent. The valves are small and numerous. 


The lymphaik glands are small bodies, varying in size 
from a pea to an almond, situated in the course of the 
lymph-vessels in several regions of the body. They are 
found especially in the groin, armpit, mesentery, back of 
the abdomen, roots of the lungs, and side of the neck (Plate 
XXI.) Entering one end of each gland are lymph-vessels, 
named vasa affermiia, and emerging from the opposite end 
of the gland are the lymph-vessels vasa effermtia. 

Each gland is invested by a capsule of connective tissue, 
which sends processes into the substance of the gland to 
divide it into compartments ; it consists of adenoid tissue, 
and the meshes of its retiform connective tissue contain 
multitudes of lymph corpuscles. Bach *gland is permeated 
by a network of minute canals, which are continuous with 
both the vasa afferentia and efferentia; the gland, therefore, 
is traversed by a stream of lymph which washes the lymph 
corpuscles out of the meshes of the reticulum, and in this 
manner these corpuscles find their way into the lymph. The 
lymph glands are, therefore, centres of origin for the lymph 
corpuscles. The collections of adenoid tissue, forming the 
solitary und Peyer^s glands of the intestine, and found in 
the tonsils and other localities (p. 849), are also without 
doubt centres of formation for the lymph corpuscles. 

Blood-Vasoulae Glatos. — ^I ntimately associated with Blood 
the vascular system are certain organs to which the names vascular 
of blood-vascular glands, or glands without ducts, are 
applied. These organs are the spleen, the thyroid gland, 
the thymus gland, the suprarenal capsules, and portions of 
the pituitary^and pineal glands. The Spleen is situated 
in the cavity of the abdomen between the stomach and the 
diaphragm. It is invested by peritoneum, and has a fibro- 
elastic coat in which involuntary muscular fibro-cells are . 
formed. This coat sends multitudes of fine trabeculm into 
the interior of the organ, which subdivide it into numbers 
of minute compartments, in which the red, highly vascular 
spleen pulp is contained. This pulp consists of collections 
of small spherical masses of adenoid tissue, forming the 
Malpighian corpuscles, of the terminal branches of 'the 
splenic blood-vessels, and of the lymph-vessels, together with 
numerous cells, some of which are red blood corpuscles, 
others lymph corpuscles, others contain pigment granules 
or fat, others contain in their interior numerous blood cor- 
puscles. The arteries of the spleen in part end in capil- 
laries from which the veins arise, but more frequently they 
open into lacunse or blood spaces, which give origin to the 
veins. The Thymm gland, best sfeen in infancy and child- 
hood, lies in the cavity of the thorax near the base of the 
heart. It consists of two lobes, each of which is composed 
of lobules of adenoid tissue, to which numerous lymph- 
vessels may be traced. In the adult it is converted into a 
mass of fat. The Thyroid gland is situated in the neck at 
the front and sides of the windpipe. It consists of multi- 
tudes of minute closed follicles, each of which is lined by 
a layer of cells. The Suprarenal capsules, two in number, 
lie in the abdomen one above each Mdney. They contain 
cells, some of which are arranged in columns, others in a 
reticulated manner, and are well provided with blood- 
vessels, nerves, and lymphatics. 

Beoelopment of the Yascula/r System . — The vascular Develop 
system is formed in the middle or mesoblaat layer of the of 
early embryo. The cells of the mesoblast lose their origi- 
nal spherical form and become stellate, the processes of 
adjacent cells unite together and form a network, and the 
nuclei rapidly increase in numbers. The peripheral part 
of the protoplasm of the stellate cells dif erentiates into a 
wall of nucleated protoplasm, and forms the wall of the 
blood-vessels, whilst the central part of the protoplasm 
liquefies, and the nuclei contained in it become the blood- 
corpuscles. If the vessel remains as a capillary, its wall 
assumes merely the character of a single layer of endo* 
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theKal cells; but if it becomes an artery or a vein, a furtber 
differentiation of the mesoblast cells into the muscular and 
elastic coats and the tunica adventitia takes place. The 
heart appears immediately below the head in the form of 
a collection of cells in the splanchnopleure layer of the 
mesoblast It is believed that these cells form in the first 
instance a solid mass, the central part of which liquefies 
to form blood and blood-corpuscles, whilst the peripheral 
cells form the wall of a tube. The heart tube now presents 
two constrictions, which indicate its division into an auricle^ 
a ventricle^ and a hulhm arteriosus. The single ventricle 
then subdivides into two by the gradual growth of the 
septum from the apex to the base, and about the eighth 
week of embryo-life the right and left ventricles are com- 
pletely separated from each other. A septum then begins 
to fonn in the originally single auricle, but its growth is 
not completed until after the birth of the child, so that 
during foetal life the cavities of the right and left auricles 
commuuicate with each other through a hole in the 
septum, n&med /oramen ovale. The primitive aortoe, right 
and left, arise, from the ductus arteriosus, and extend up- 
wards to the 1st pair of visceral arches, into which they 
pass and arch backwards to the sides of the spinal column, 
where they form the dorsal aortoe. Four additional pairs 
of arterial arches then spring from the primitive aortae 
below the 1st pair, and the whole are enumerated from 
above downwards as the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th pairs of 
vascular arches. Each arch communicates behind with 
the dorsal aorta of its own side. The two dorsal aortas 
then approximate and blend with each other to form the 
descending thoracic and the abdominal aorta. A longitu- 
dinal septum also forms within the bulbus arteriosus itself, 
which divides it into two vessels : the one, the ascending 
aorta, becoming continuous withthe cavity of the left ventricle i 


and with the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th pairs of vascular arches • 
the other, the pulmonary artery, becoming continuous with 
the cavity of the right ventricle and with the 6th pair of 
vascular arches. The 4th left vascular arch enlarges to 
form the transverse part of the arch of the aorta, and the 
left subclavian artery springs as a collateral branch from it. 
The 4th right arch forms the innominate, and the com- 
mencement of the right subclavian artery. The 3d pair 
of arches form the two internal carotid arteries ; each com- 
mon carotid is formed from the part of the primitive aorta 
which connects the 3d and 4tli arches with each other • 
whilst the external carotid is an enlargement of that part 
of the primitive aorta which runs upwards from the 3d to 
the 1st visceral arch. From the 6th left vascular arch 
which is now continuous with the pulmonary artery, two 
collateral branches arise, which proceed one to each lung, 
and form the right and left pulmonary arteries, whiLst the 
terminal part of this arch joins the end of the transverse 
part of the arch of the aorta, and forms the ductm arteriosus. 
During foetal life, the lungs being inactive, the blood of 
the right ventricle which passes into the pulmonary artery 
almost entirely flows through the ductus arteriosus into the 
aorba. But when the child is born, and the lungs come 
into play as respiratory organs, then the blood of the right 
ventricle flows into the lungs through the right and left 
pulmonary arteries, and the ductifs arteriosus, being no 
longer required, shrivels up into a slender fibrous cord 
The capillaries, veins, and lymphatics are also produced by 
a histological differentiation of the cells of the mesoblast. 


In order to complete the exposition of the subject, the 
Digestive, Eespiratory, Eeproductive, and Urinary* systems 
of organs have still to be considered These will be dealtwith 
in detail under other headings in the succeeding voluir,es. 
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Morgagni, 813, 

Mouth, 887. 

Mucous membranes, 
847. 

Muscles, 833. 

Muscular tissue, 856. 
Museums, 819. 

Nalls, 897. 

Neck, 821. 

Nerves, cerehro-spinal, | 


Nervous system, 
sympathetic, 883. 
Noso, 825, 88i 
Nostrils, 626 
Nuek, 811. 

Occipital bone, 823. 
Olfactory nerve, 885. 
Optic nerve, 889. 
Cribasius, 80A 
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[ Osseous system, 620; 
tissue, 853. 

Ovum, 844. 

Pacinian corpuscles, 862. 
Palate, 825. 

Palfyn, 816. 

Parietal bone, 824. 
Patella, 829, 

Pauli, 811. 

Pecquet, 811. 

Pelvis, 829. 

Periosteum, 854, 
Perspiration, 899. 
Pharynx, 837. 

Pitt mater, 865. 

Pigment, 851. 

Plexus, nervous, 868 
Polybus, 800. 

Pons Varolii, 871 
Portal vein, 906. 
Protoplasm, 848, 

Pubis, 828. 

Quain, 817. 

Kadius, 827. 

Bespiratory muscles, 835. 
Betlna, 88B. 

Ribs, 822. 

Itldley, SIS, 

Buifus, 802. 

Running, 842 
Ruysch, 812. 

Sacrum, 821. 

Santorini, 813, 

Scapula, 826. 

Scarpa, 836. 

Secreting glands, 848. 
Sense organs, 884. 

Serous memhraues, 848. 
Servetus, 810. 

Shin, 829 

Shoulder, 826; joint, 838 
Sight, 889. 

Skeleton, 820. 

Skin, 847, 897, 

Skull, 822. 

Smell, 886. 


Simmering, 81d 
Special anatomy, 819. 
Sphenoid bone, 823. 
Spinal cord, 865; nerve^ 
867. 

Spine, 820; muscles, 88ft 
Splint hone, 829. 

Steno, 812. 

Sternum, 822. 

Sutures, 882. 

Swallowing, 888. 

Sweat glands, 899, 
Tarsus, 830, 

Taste, 896. 

Temporal bone, 83A 
Terminology, 799. 

Thigh, 829. 

Tibia^ 829. 

Tissues, 842 ; connective^ 
849. 

Toes, 830. 

Tongue, 895 
Tonsil, 837 
Toudx, 897. 

Tympanum, 892, 

Ulna, 827. 

Uvula, 887. 

Valsalva, 818. 

Vai’olius, 809 
Vascular system, 899} 
development, 907 
Veins, 905. 

VertebrsB, 820. 

Vesalitts, 807. 

Vleuasons, 818. 

Voluntary museles, 848; 

involuntary, 856, 
Vomer, 825. 

Wanting, 841. 

Walter, 816. 

Wesling, 811, 

Wharton, 811., 

Wmis, 811. 

Winslow, 614. 

Wrist. 827; joint, m 
Einn, 814. 
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